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American  Holidays 

THE  SEA-SHORE 
BY  HARRISON  RHODES 


R American  summer 
is  hot.  To  some,  heat 
| may  seem  implicit  in 
the  very  idea  of  sum- 
mer; but  these  people 
have  not  cowered  over 
fires  in  the  English 
June,  nor  wrapped  themselves  in  furs 
during  the  Swiss  August.  Heat,  in  our 
habitual  foreign  playground,  North  Eu- 
rope, is,  except  in  occasional  epoch- 
making  years,  a thing  hoped  for  rather 
than  seen.  Young  ladies  in  Edinburgh 
wear  white  muslin  in  summer,  though  the 
snow  flies,  because  they  know  it  is  sum- 
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met.  But  we  at  home  need  no  such  fond, 
martyred  belief  in  the  calendar.  With 
the  coming  of  the  July  day  that  com- 
memorates the  declaration  of  our  inde- 
pendence of  Europe  and  of  its  weather 
we  can  he  sure  that  the  sun  will  blaze  in 
a high,  clear  sky;  that  blue  waters  will 
lap  upon  shining  white  sands;  pine 
woods  grow  fragrant,  and  mountain 
valleys  softly  hazy  with  the  heat;  and, 
when  night  falls,  upon  a million  front 
porches  the  nation  will  sit  at  ease  in  a 
climate  where  you  can  he  out-of-doors 
without  the  fear  of  rheumatism. 

The  heat  makes  it  our  first  impulse  in 
BroJht?r^  AH  Rights  Refer ved 
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sdrawier  plunge  straight  into  the  cool,  tpingle  freely,  to  sprawl  for  hours  before 
kindly  oceans  that  wash  our  coasts,  to  and  after  the  bath  upon  the  sands,  to 
go  “to  the  short,”  and  to  eat  ‘‘shore  indulge  in  races  and  amiable  horse-play, 
dinners’  to  employ  the  pleasant  Indig-  and  to  see  no  harm  in  it.  But  just  this 
enpiis  pb’r-jises,.  ho  the  first  impulse,  in  American  freedom,  for  the  most  part 
aiiy  Atika-'or  articles  on  American  holi-  unknown  in  Europe,  where  they  ordi- 
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that  cosmopolitanism  of  the  Western  Buir Harbor 

slope,  half,  pine  woods  and  half  Paris,  to  Cape  May  it -is-  almost  ;*s  solidly occtt- 
Tbe  Atlantic,  furthermore.,  has  upon  pied as  the  town.  The  most  amazing 
many  of  us  almost  ancestral'  claims  to  degree  of  cdngysttonTs  found  along|§ij|g 
loyalty.  Jt-rs*.  y coast;-,  where  hit  fifty  miles  south 

The  Atlantic  seaboard  stretches  from  along  the  beach,  from  Sandy  Hook  there 
the  Fiomban  sands,  whet*  you  can  r uns  a solid  crowded  street  of  hotels  apd 
bathe  even  in  midwinter,:  to  ‘tfs*  Maine  houses,  and  behind,  them,  at  frequent 
rocks, where  you  cannot  eyaitn  mid-  points,  more  hotels  and  houses  stretch- 
summer.  It  has  every  variety  of  climate  ing  their  necks,  as  it  were,  for  a glimpse 
and  of  social  and  unsocial  .icpva  y.  In  of  water  and  a breath  of  ah.  The  edges 

its  waves  stands  America,  if  not  naked.,  of  l.ong  Island  and  the  coasts-  of  Con.- 

at  least  unasbdmed,  and  Tedrty  for  the  nmicur  and  Rhode  Island  ate  rapidly 
observation  of  ottr  phtlosophic  ey  e,  approaching  this  condition,  and  the  fa- 
it improbably  snll  right  to  speak  of  mows  North  and  South  Shores  of  the 
the  searshdre  5t&  if  it  were,  rhe  country,  Massachusetts  coast  are  nowadays  mere- 
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Atlantic  City  alone, 
for  example,  could 

Suite  suffice  for 
ranee,  were  it  trans- 
ported across  the  At- 
lantic; and  Asbury 
Park  would  accommo- 
date Belgium  and  Hol- 
land — with  suitable 
alterations  to  please 
the  tastes  of  the  jaded 
inhabitants  of  conti- 
nental Europe.  We 
overcrowd  dozens  of 
such  places  at  the 
slightest  notice  and 
upon  the  slightest 
provocation,  and  have, 
besides,  a hundred 
others. 

The  Jersey  coast  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  most 
popular  part  of  the 
American  sea-shore; 
the  most  characteris- 
tic, the  most  demo- 
cratic, the  most  in- 
tensely American.  To 
catalogue  the  Jersey 
coast  is  like  cata- 
loguing America.  Let 
us  begin  with  Long 
Branch.  Long  Branch 
has  memories.  The 
odd  little  gilded 
domes,  like  those  of  a 
Russian  church,  still 
mark  what  were  once 
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Best  of  ail  for  her,  Southampton  has  the  Men 


ly  lovely  Bostonian  suburbs.  Our  zeal 
for  having  summer  homes  outside  the 
cities  is  wonderful.  We  cannot  alto- 
gether desert  business,  but  we  hire 
“club-cars”  on  the  trains*  and  engage 
state-rooms  on  steamers  by  the  season, 
so  that  with  no  waste  of  time*  morning 
or  evening,  we  may  play  auction,  dic- 
tate letters  to  our  secretaries,  or,  with 
other  millionaires,  form  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade.  Thus  we  commute 
incredible  distances  and  spread  our  great 
cities  thin  over  all  the  adjacent  states. 

The  American  seaside,  with  its  enor- 
mous population,  has  something  majes- 
tic and  almost  frightening  about  it.  It 
gives  you  a vision  of  the  vastness  of  our 
country,  its  wealth,  its  teeming  millions. 


rooms.  And  here  ana  mere  noteis  and 
Cottages  have  the  odd  look  peculiar  to 
the  architecture  of  the  middle  of  the  last 
century*  Elberon  still  keeps  its  air  of 
old-fashioned  distinction,  with  the  earli- 
est examples  of  “artistic”  architecture 
in  the  country  sitting  calmly  on  broad, 
smooth,  velvety  lawns.  It  is  hard  to 
realize  that  in  the  late  fifties  Long 
Branch  itself  was  an  upstart  watering- 
place,  daring  to  rival  Rockaway,  where 
the  “Marine  Pavilion”  (delightful  hotel 
name!)  had  been  for  years  the  seaside 
resort  of  New  York’s  best  society.  The 
Jersey  resort’s  fortune  was  made  when 
President  Grant  accepted  the  gift  of  a 
cottage  there,  and  came  to  drive  along 
the  front  in  a barouche  drawn  by  four 
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horses.  This  seems,  in  face  of  the  mod* 
esty  of  equipage  now  prevalent  in  admin- 
istration circles,  magnificent.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  probably  none  even  of 
our  Cabinet  ladies  would  consider,  as 
Mrs.  Grant  was  reported  to,  that  she  had 
fully  discharged  the  duties  of  hospitality 
in  offering  the  visitor,  who  had  “dropped 
in”  of  an  evening,  a “simple  soda- 
cracker.”  Perhaps  it  was  the  President’s 
cottage  which  gave  something  of  a polit- 
ical tone  to  Long  Branch.  The  people 
who  went  there  were  important  rather 
than  fashionable.  They  were  of  the 
nobility  of  Tammany  and  of  that  large 
class  which  has  always  existed  in  New 
York— rich,  fond  of  expensive  dress  and 
good  living,  but  with  no  pretense  what- 
ever to  being  “in  society.” 

They  supported  the  gam- 
bling-dub (from  the  con- 
t am  in  a ti  ng  influences  of 
which  they  chivalrously  pro- 
tected the  ladies  by  exclud- 
ing  them)  and  the  races  at 
Monmouth  Park,  They 
have  vanished  now,  and 
Long  Branch  and  Elberon  : 
would  have  gone  to  seed 
completely  were  it  not  for  a Mmk  ^ 
later  invasion.  If  not  the 
leading,  the  Hebrew  is  at  r 

least  one  of  the  leading 
races  of  New  York.  To  find 
it  in  complete  possession  of 


into  a great,  good  - natured  American 
welter  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 
Great  cities  now  crowd  the  sea-fronts 
and  green  trees  become  almost  as  rare  as 
horses  in  Venice.  Poor  Nature  is  not 
asked  to  provide,  unaided,  the  amuse- 
ments which  summer  humanity  craves. 
The  majestic  and  hitherto  untamed 
surges  of  the  Atlantic  bow  in  amazed 
admiration  before  gigantic  piers  which 
hear  aloft  “whirlwind  vaudeville”  and 
“one-step”  dancing,  the  wild  music  for 
which  pulsates  in  the  soft,  w arm  night. 
Theaters  and  “movies”  abound.  Lion- 
tamers  and  snake-charmers  and  curio- 
shops  flourish.  Thousands  stroll  up  and 
down  the  front,  or  swing  contentedly 
in  rocking-chairs  under  great  municipal 


part  of  the  New  Jersey 
coast  need  surprise  no  one; 
were  it  not  so,  the  catalogue 
of  the  Jersey  shore  would 
not  be  the  real  catalogue  of 
America.  Now  the  hotels 
go  briskly,  with  the  admi- 
rable cuisine  upon  which  the 
prosperous  American  Jew 
insists  everywhere.  As  to 
the  kind  of  resort  he  builds 
when  he  starts  afresh,  atten- 
tion is  requested  to  the  re- 
gions just  south.  It  would 
be  hard  to  match  anywhere 
in  the  world  the  succession 
of  summer  palaces  which 
line  the  main  road  along  the 
Newport  has 


sea.  hven  [Newport  has 
nothing  to  rival  the  extrava- 
gance of  these  villas. 

Beyond  all  this  you  enter 


She  has  Parties,  one  every  Minute 
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note  of  ‘‘refinement 
arteristH’  a fe$*v  - 
tureof  our  Amer- 
ican fife — which 
is,  indeed,,  nur 
thief  Vulgarity. 

The  refined  noth 
blends  m ati  e-i- 
ftpisite  harmony 
with  the  hmne 
nere,  frit  M-hith 
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cynically  (iftubt- 


® do  with  home  conkiup-  JV  was  at 

Atlantic  City 

that  a female 

little  angrily  at 
the  weary  bus- 
bain  d who  ac- 
companied her, 
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The  pleasant  Newpomt  Houses,  only  a few  of  them  “Palaces 


“Well,  maybe  it’s  because  he  ain't 
well,”  she  explained  to  the  surrounding 
group,  “and  I 
had  to  try  to 
make  them  pat- 
ties with  diabetic 
flour-” 

The  home  note 
is  not,  however, 
dependent  on 
such  minor  mat- 
ters as  cuisine. 

The  climax  of 
Asbury  Park’s 
season,  the  fren- 
zied, passionate 
moment  of  its 
pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure, is,  if  you 
please,  the  fa- 
mous ha  b y 
parade,  where 
thousands  of 
blameless  infants 
art  entered  in 
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competition.  The  baby  parade  is  in  some 
mysterious  wav  under  the  patronage  of 

a queen  of  carni- 
val, Titania.  (Is 
she,  perhaps,  not 
quite  the  person 
for  Asbury  Park 
to  countenance  ?) 
The  Asbury  Park 
carnival  has  Ex- 
isted so  long  now 
that  another 
very  characteris- 
tic American  in- 
stitution has  be- 
come possible — a 
congress  of  ex- 
queens o f car- 
nival! There  is 
something  at 
once  p repos- 
terously  comic 
and  incredibly 
touching  in  this 
the  e adaptation  of 
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the  carnival  to  the  needs  of  a nation 
really  simple,  home-loving,  and  not  real- 
ly fete-keeping. 

In  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties, 
As  bury  Park,  by  contrast  with  its  neigh- 
bor, Ocean  Grove,  was  thought  “fast,” 
at  least  so  the  professional  newspaper 
humorists  of  that  time  used  to  say. 
Ocean  Grove’s  grimness  has  softened  a 
little  with  the  years,  but  it  still  remains 
an  admirable  example  of  a kind  of  resort 
invented  by  us  here  in  America  and 
existing  only  here.  It  is  essentially  a 
“camp-meeting”  ground,  and  it  com- 
bines the  pursuit  of  both  pleasure  and 
salvation.  Its  gaieties  become  almost 
uncontrollable  in  August,  when  the  ora- 
torio of  “The  Messiah”  is  sung  at  the 
Auditorium,  and  a “Venetian  night” 
takes  place  on  Wesley  Lake,  the  waters 
of  which  a sterner  earlier  generation  of 
Methodists  might  have  thought  would 
refuse  to  support  such  an  un-Wesleyan 
craft  as  a gondola!  But  the  reader 
should  not  meditate  scoffingly  upon 
Ocean  Grove,  for  a mere  sea-bathing 
place  which  can  in  this  capacious  way 
synthesize  so  many  of  the  great  and 
sesious  tendencies  of  a country  is  not  to 
be  taken  lightly. 

As  to  Atlantic  City,  the  pen  fairly 
itches  to  attack  it — if  that  figure  of 
speech  be  either  polite  or  possible.  But 
Atlantic  City  is  deathless;  it  goes 
thkmgh  no  period  of  hibernation,  and  it 
must  be  reserved  for  treatment  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  winter  days.  It  will  be 
better  to  turn  back  eastward  and  north- 
ward from  New  York. 

Perhaps  Long  Island’s  chief  claim  to 
merit  is  that  it  causes  Long  Island  Sound. 
It  is  itself  a stretch  of  country  of  extreme 
dullness,  becoming,  near  New  York, 
poignantly  desolate.  But  its  proximity 
to  the  metropolis  makes  it  the  arena,  as 
it  were,  of  some  of  our  most  violent 
social  activities.  Southampton  (the  lead- 
er Long  Island  settlements)  is 

the  briskest,  gayest,  newest  power  in 
the  world  of  fashion.  She  announces 
calmly  that  Newport  has  had  its  day. 
She  has  the  parties,  one  every  minute, 
and  all  on  the  high-speed  clutch  of 
pleasure.  Best  of  all  for  her,  in  the 
kind  of  Balkan  warfare  in  which  she  is 
engaged,  she  has  the  men.  Proximity 
to  the  great  cities  makes  it  easier  to  get 
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men,  who,  like  fr^u  c • 
vegetables,  are  aiwavc  ,ai}d 

town  than  in  the  counr  *sle£  tor  Fntj  ,n 

in  the  remote  Northeaster  ^ar  -^^a.rP°h 
hprciinniv  northeast, faces  a.  crisis  if 

i i y fmen  less  than  seventy  years 

old  cannot  be  mereased.  W N«4»" 
secretly  knows  that  she  has  become  too 
dependent  on  callow  boys  of  twenty. 

1 here  is  happily  no  hope  of  a Ids  are 
class  in  our  country.  And  the  red  men 
of  business,  worth  talking  to  and  worth 
marrying,  prefer  a journey  of  two  hours 
to  one  of  six  or  eighteen.  The  war  is  on, 
and  Long  Island  shows  youth,  vigor, 
and  courage.  But  the  older  places  l-*  ave 
an  immense  reserve  capital  of  prestige; 
so  the  end  is  not  yet. 

c l?vely  ^on8  reaches  of  Long  I si  and 

bound  nave  made  possible  the  spor“fc  of 

American  yachting.  In  most  places  in 

the  world  the  motor-boat  has  almost 

completely  displaced  the  sailing-cr  raft. 

But  in  the  Sound  this  is  not  yet  so. 

a fine  day  the  white  wings  flutter  x~rh 

from  the  deep  coves  of  the 

north  shore  and  from  the  harbors 

mainland;  on  regatta  days  it  woial<j|  i e 

almost  impossible  to  say  wheth^*—  _ 

sea  view  was  more  sapphire-blue 

or  snow-white  canvas.  When 

comes,  the  yachts  stream  eastw^r-^^,Jst 

New  London — where  the  stately  TH  ^ to 

comes  down  to  salt  water — and  proo^ 

on  the  great  summer  cruise  of  the 

York  Yacht  Club  past  Newport  ^ ^ 

around  the  Cape  of  Marblehead,  b*-i*-^  43 

ing  new  gaiety  to  all  those  East^ni 

waters. 

If  the  reader’s  yacht  is  in  commissi0n 
he  will  find  it  the  pleasantest  convey 
to  Newport.  But  the  train  will  take  1-*  £ ^ 
there.  And  on  the  train  be  will  at 
see  an  indication  that  it  is  not  enti  r^ly 
the  love  of  cool  airs  and  of  blue  skies  st  *r»ci 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  countryside  wh  i 
is  luring  his  fellow-passengers  to  the  s 

mer  capital.  “Society  news,”  wnere-v-er 
it  is  printed,  is  the  chief  reading  of 
passengers  by  the  afternoon  cxpress 
Not  all  who  read  so  passionately  in 
parlor-car  of  Newport’s  gaieties  can 
observed  later  quite  in  the  heart  of  them 
But  the  fact  is  eminently  signifies*,-* ^ * 
The  interest  felt  in  Newport  society  t>-^- 
those  who  are  of  it  is  doubtless  keen  - 
but  it  can  never  be  so  keen  as  that  ^ 

by  those  not  of  it.  By  this  is  not 
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unhappy  social  strugglers,  if  these  de- 
lightful creatures  of  fiction  really  do 
exist,  but  the  countless  newspaper- 
readers,  largely  in  the  West,  who  have 
neither  wish  nor  expectation  ever  to 
tread  the  soil  of  Newport,  but  are  for  all 
that  never  one  instant  out  of  touch  with 
the  activities  of  its  “very  best  people.” 
Theirs  is  indeed  a Newport  it  would  be 
leasant  to  visit,  where  the  feet  on  the 
athing-sands  are  constantly  cut  by  the 
diamonds  and  rubies  dropped  there  by 
careless  queens  of  fashion,  where  rakes 
and  lovely  female  debauchees  are  con- 
stantly pledging  one  another  in  the  wine- 
cup,  and  where  hot-breathed  foreign 
noblemen  forever  skulk  upon  the  trail  of 
heiresses,  like  the  wild  beasts  of  the  jun- 
gle. The  sands  are,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
unlittered  by  gems,  the  consumption  of 
mineral-waters  is  amazing,  and  the  for- 
eign noblemen  eat  from  the  hand. 

Newport  is  our  greatest  invention  in 
watering-places.  There  is  nothing  at  all 
like  it  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  At 
first  glance  Coney  Island  would  appear 
to  many  people  more  characteristically 
American,  and  Newport,  indeed,  a mere 
snobbish  imitation  of  Europe.  But  if 
there  is  anything  like  Newport  in  Europe 
it  has  escaped  at  least  the  present 
writer’s  notice,  whereas  something  very 
like  the  admirable  Coney  he  could  dupli- 
cate in  several  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Newport  is  the  only  watering-place  in 
the  world  where  there  are  no  hotels  and 
no  hotel  life,  no  fashionable  promenade, 
no  scene  of  gaiety  accessible  to  the 
stranger  for  an  admission  fee.  On  ordi- 
nary mornings  the  tourist  penetrating 
the  Casino  might  see  a few  young  people 
in  flannels  playing  tennis,  and  a scant 
dozen  of  their  elders  dropping  in  for  a 
moment  to  say  good-morning  or  to 
deliver  some  message.  He  might  with 
extra  good  luck  observe  one  of  the 
queens  of  fashion  drinking  an  orange- 
ade. That  would  be,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  tennis  week,  about  all  he 
would  observe.  He  would,  of  course,  be 
free  to  wralk  the  weary  length  of  Bellevue 
Avenue  between  clipped  green  hedges, 
and  see  the  pleasant  Newport  houses — 
only  a few  of  them  “palaces.”  But 
nobody  would  be  stirring  in  the  houses 
and  no  one  walking  in  the  Avenue.  An 
occasional  motor  would  roll  by,  that  is 


all.  He  could  also  take  that  pretty  walk 
along  the  cliffs  and  see  more  pleasant 
houses — still  only  a few  of  them  “pal- 
aces.” He  might,  if  the  fates  so  incline, 
perhaps  see  a fashionable  footman  at  the 
window;  he  could  scarcely  hope  for  the 
butler.  He  could  see  the  Avenue  whir- 
ring at  half-past  eight,  the  dinner-hour. 
And  strolling  through  the  night  he  might 
here  and  there  observe  lines  of  motors 
waiting  under  the  shadowy  trees,  and 
even  hear  dance-music  beating  in  the 
calm,  soft  darkness.  Newport  presents, 
in  fact,  a singular  impression  of  quiet- 
ness, of  distinction,  of  an  existence  not 
wholly  in  the  public  eye. 

If  ladies  in  Newport  are  not  much  in 
the  public  eye,  they  are,  nevertheless,  we 
may  feel  assured,  very  much  and  very 
constantly  in  some  eye,  preferably  male. 
Perhaps  this  is  accomplished  as  pleas- 
antly as  anywhere  at  Bailey’s  Beach, 
which,  though  a rendezvous  at  the  most 
crowded  moments  of  only  a couple  of 
hundred  people,  is  still  the  best  rendez- 
vous. The  bathing-suits  are  extraordi- 
narily pretty,  and  no  lady  feels  that  one 
need  last  her  the  whole  season.  There 
are  pleasant  dark  colors — black  with  rich 
green,  or  blue,  or  purple.  And  there  are 
shining  “confections”  of  apple -green 
and  faint  rose-pink  and  lavender.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  lace,  if  neces- 
sary, can  brave  the  surf.  And  there  are 
now  queer  water-proof  flowers  which  can 
fasten  a bodice  or  adorn  a cap.  It  is 
pleasant  to  enter  the  sea  w7ith  such  lovely 
creatures;  it  is  pleasant  to  sit  upon  its 
adjacent  sands  with  others  equally  love- 
ly, whose  filmy  silk  and  lace  and  muslin 
frocks  rival  the  bathing-suits  in  charm. 
It  is  pleasant  to  repair  from  their  side  to 
a large  lunch;  if  not  large  in  number  of 
guests,  at  least  large  in  quantity  of  food. 
It  will  be  pleasant  later  to  go  to  a larger 
dinner  and  a still  larger  ball. 

“Entertaining”  is  in  Newport  merely 
part  of  the  day’s  work.  There  are  so 
many  houses,  so  much  food,  so  many 
chefs,  so  much  champagne  and  mineral- 
water,  that  the  difficulty  is  almost 
greater  in  finding  guests  for  the  parties 
than  in  finding  parties  for  the  guests. 
This  permits  the  hostess  to  be  relegated 
to  an  inferior  and  suppliant  position,  and 
allowrs  the  very  finest  flowering  of  the 
new  manners,  which  are  always  easy  and 
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informal  and  are  founded  upon  the  es- 
sential fact  about  parties,  that  they  are 
intended  wholly  for  the  pleasure  and 
convenience  of  the  guest.  A charming 
debutante  at  noon  begged  a hostess  to 
allow  her  to  come  to  dine  that  evening. 
There  was  a big  party  at  eight-thirty. 
At  eight  forty-five  the  hostess  received 
a little  note  saying  the  debutante  was 
so  sorry , she  found  she  couldn’t  dine.  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  at  seven-thirty 
she  heard  of  a better  party  and — no- 
blesse oblige!  Another  evening  a guest 
arrived  late  for  an  eight-o’clock  dinner. 
The  hostess,  a poor  old-fashioned  crea- 
ture, thought  to  ease  the  culprit’s  situa- 
tion by  saying,  “Oh,  my  dear,  I suppose 
you  thought  it  was  a half-past-eight 
dinner.”  The  lady  turned  on  her  sharply 
and  said,  coldly,  “Not  at  all;  I knew  it 
was  eight  o’clock,  but  it  is  only  a quarter 
to  nine  now!” 

There  are  things  in  Newport  softer 
than  its  manners  (though  all  its  manners 
are  not  like  that).  The  climate  and  the 
landscape  are  both  gentle,  permitting 
hedges  to  thrive  and  gardens  to  come  to 
beautiful  maturity.  And  the  old  town, 
the  pretty  provincial  capital  that  the 
French  officers  during  the  Revolution 
found  so  gay  and  so  civilized,  still  keeps 
its  polite  air.  Early  in  its  history  it  grew 
rich  trading  in  rum  and  slaves  and  set- 
tled down  to  an  easy,  luxurious  existence 
in  these  mild  salt  airs.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century,  rich  Southern  plant- 
ers began  to  come  there — indeed,  they 
discovered  Newport  before  Boston  or 
New  York  and  perhaps  gave  it  some  of 
the  amenity  of  tone  which  lingers.  The 
navy  still  enlivens  it,  fills  its  streets  with 
jolly  tars  and  dashing  officers.  Great 
warships  lie  off  its  harbor,  their  grim, 
gray  decks  gay  with  flowers  and  bunting, 
and  lovely  young  girls  and  midshipmen 
turkey-trotting.  Newport  is  historic;  it 
gives  you  strongly  the  sense  of  how  long 
we  have  been  idle  and  pleasure-loving  in 
America  and  of  how  hard  at  it  we  still 
are. 

Part  of  Newport  is  the  trip  to  Narra- 
gansett  Pier,  and  Narragansett,  of  course, 
returns  the  compliment.  In  the  classic 
days  of  the  last  century  the  pier  was  one 
of  the  early  cocktail-drinking  centers  of 
the  country,  and  was  popularly  supposed 
to  be  going  at  a pace  which  Newport  re- 


garded with  public  disapproval  and  se- 
cret envy.  All  this  dashing  reputation 
seems  to  have  passed  away,  though  its 
renown  for  the  beauty  of  its  women  per- 
sists, and  goddesses  from  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  still  tread  its  sands.  Nar- 
ragansett is  now  a serious  sportsman’s 
place,  the  summer’s  greatest  polo-play- 
ing center.  The  roads  near  by  clatter 
with  ponies’  hoofs,  and  are  alive  with 
athletic,  brown-skinned  young  men  rush- 
ing to  and  fro  in  motors.  There  are 
games  every  day;  the  lovely  green  fields, 
with  their  view  of  blue  water,  grow  gay 
with  the  bright  coats  of  the  players, 
while  the  club  inclosure  for  spectators 
flowers  like  a parterre  of  tulips. 

It  is  very  pleasant,  this  comer  by 
Narragansett  Bay.  Off  in  the  sun- 
warmed  sea  lie  Block  Island,  famous  for 
deep-sea  fishing  and  lack  of  mosquitoes; 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  crowded  with  pleas- 
ant, simple  summer  people;  and  the 
outpost,  Nantucket — a grassy,  wind- 
swept island  where  houses  of  whalers 
still  exist,  with  strange  foreign  gimcracks 
in  the  parlor,  and  where  there  was — and 

Erobably  still  is — a town  crier.  Near 
y is  Cape  Cod,  a mere  long  spit  of 
sand;  at  Provincetown,  among  the  dunes, 
all  the  earth  for  the  gardens  has 
been  carefully  fetched  from  the  main- 
land. Its  quaint  villages,  its  cranberry 
bogs,  its  huckleberries,  its  roads  which 
ought  only  to  be  traversed  in  a “ buggy,” 
all  give  it  an  agreeable  native  flavor. 
It  is  a country  in  which  to  eat  clam- 
chowder  and  to  remember  that,  in  his 
day,  the  great  Daniel  Webster  was  the 
best  cook  of  it  in  all  New  England. 

They  say  that  the  difference  between 
the  North  and  South  Shores  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  that  on  the  first  you  must, 
and  on  the  second  you  need  not,  dress 
for  dinner.  And  it  is  alleged  that  the 
dressing  is  made  necessary  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Western  millionaires,  who  thus 
testify  to  an  uneasy  desire  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  right  in  not  going  to  New- 
port. There  is  something  very  signifi- 
cant in  this  descent  of  the  West  upon  the 
Bostonian  coasts  of  culture.  The  Guide 
Book  of  1855  says  of  Nahant  that  “the 
refined  and  intelligent  character  of  its 
visitors  makes  it  indeed  a peerless  re- 
sort.” Some  such  thought  as  this  still 
flares  like  a beacon,  lighting  the  rude 
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you  have  the  courage  of  your  convic- 
tions— you  can  catch  the  full  flavor  of 
the  long  Maine  journey  through  the 
pines  to  the  romantic  greenwood  island 
of  Mount  Desert — you  crunch  between 
your  teeth,  as  it  were,  the  sense  of  its 
remoteness,  of  its  cool,  clean  air,  of  its 
American  tone,  as  authentically  indige- 
nous as  the  lozenges.  Man  has  built 
extensively  upon  this  rocky  Maine  coast, 
without  considerably  altering  its  aspect. 
He  has  developed  there  a fashion  in 
houses,  in  no  sense  to  be  called  a style  of 
architecture,  which  in  some  happy  way 
suits  the  woods  and  cliffs.  It  is  really 
only  comfortable  carpentry,  a piling  of 
square  boxes.  But  the  colors  which  the 
almost  universally  shingled  sides  and 
roofs  take  on — green,  leaf-brown,  or 
lichen-gray — blend  almost  indistinguish- 
ably  with  the  rocks  and  woods.  This  is 
as  it  should  be;  God  did  so  much  for 
the  region  that  the  less  man  does  the 
better. 

Even  Bar  Harbor,  the  island’s  chief 
center  of  civilization  and  luxury,  still 
keeps  the  feeling  of  simplicity,  the  kind 
of  deference  to  Nature  and  her  ways 
which  is  really  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  winning  of  our  American  qualities. 
The  Bar  Harbor  hotels  are  piquantly  ex- 
pensive, but  their  elegance  (it  unques- 
tionably exists)  is  managed  in  a very  low 
key  of  careful  simplicity — they  smell  of 
pine  shingles.  People  still  walk  in  Bar 
Harbor  — the  enthusiastic  inhabitants 
tell  you  that  there  are  over  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  foot-paths  on  the  island, 
and  they  would  appear  to  be  urging  you 
to  traverse  every  one  of  them.  In  the 
freshness  of  a late  August  or  September 
morning  it  would  be  hard  not  to  wish  to 
join  some  of  the  pleasant  bands  starting 
forth,  even  the  young  women  equipped 
with  business-like  walking-sticks. 

Wherewith  we  make  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  the  question  of  Bar  Harbor’s  air 
and  climate,  which  are,  even  more  than 
the  beauty  of  mountains  and  valleys,  its 
lure.  There  is,  let  it  be  frankly  ad- 
mitted, fog  at  Bar  Harbor.  A charac- 
teristic native  story  is  of  some  shinglers 
at  work  upon  a bam  who  found,  when 
the  dense  fog  lifted,  that  they  had  shin- 
gled three  feet  beyond  the  roof’s  edge! 
But  for  the  most  part  the  air  is  an  amaz- 
ing compound  of  mountain  and  sea,  pine 


and  salt,  with  that  tonic  quality  so 
optimistically  alleged  (by  teetotalers, 
mostly)  to  be  “like  champagne.”  You 
cannot  be  very  hot  in  this  Maine  air. 
What  is  more,  it  would  seem  that  you 
cannot  die  in  it.  The  place  teems  with 
the  aged  rich.  They  bring  them  up, 
almost  on  stretchers,  in  the  early  sum- 
mer. They  send  them  down  in  the 
autumn,  merry  as  larks  and  ready  for  a 
hard  winter  in  town.  For  them  (while 
the  young  people  play  tennii  or  swim  in 
a pool  which  slightly  mitigates  the  rigors 
of  the  bath)  Art  flourishes  mildly  here 
among  the  pines.  A detachment  from 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  plays 
the  classics,  and  then,  with  almost  will- 
ing resignation,  for  a half-hour  before 
lunch  the  latest  turkey-trots,  to  which 
the  young  dance  vigorously.  A little 
outside  the  village  stands  a really  beau- 
tiful theater,  like  a Greek  Temple  on  a 
green  slope  of  Parnassus,  where  at  inter- 
vals concerts,  plays,  masques,  and  pretty 
open-air  dancing  are  to  be  enjoyed.  You 
drive  away  from  them  as  the  sun  sets 
beyond  the  unspoiled  sylvan  country. 
The  air  is  crisp  and  cool.  You  know  you 
will  dine  with  pleasant,  well-bred,  re- 
spectable people,  and  that  you  will  will- 
ingly go  early  to  bed.  The  Maine  life 
is,  in  short,  that  famous  “simple  life” 
luxuriously  lived,  the  return  to  nature 
with  a good  chef  and  a carriage  and  pair. 
It  is  sane  and  health-giving;  and  it  is, 
thank  fortune,  sometimes  a little  dull. 
For  dullness  gives  you  time  to  thread  the 
woods,  to  climb  the  hills,  to  see  the  clear, 
cold  water  lapping  on  the  granite  shores, 
and  to  watch  the  canopy  of  stars  by 
night. 

Indeed,  salt  water,  the  great  ocean  al- 
ways beating  upon  our  coast,  is  too  vast 
for  us  to  spoil.  Even  where  we  congre- 
gate most  thickly  by  its  edge,  the  sea 
itself  we  do  not  change.  Its  breakers 
curl  over  as  majestically  at  Atlantic  City 
as  if  they  rolled  in  upon  the  untrodden 
sands  of  some  South  Sea  isle.  They  in- 
vite us  not  only  to  coolness,  but  to  some 
serenity  of  spirit.  They  send  us  back 
to  life — for  life  is,  for  most  of  us,  the 
town — ready  to  endure  the  winter, 
which,  after  all,  allows  hardly  more  than 
sufficient  time  for  the  bathing-suit  to 
become  dry  enough  to  be  put  on  for 
next  summer’s  swim. 
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The  Harvest  of  Fear 


BY  MARGARET  DELAND 


STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS  — I 


/CHAPTER  I 

HEN  it  comes  to 
bombshells,  there  are 
few  that  can  be  more 
effective  than  that 
small,  flat,  frail  thing, 
a letter.  Its  destruc- 
tive potentialities  can- 
from  its  exterior.  No 
ominous  tick  or  pungent  odor  betrays  it. 
It  does  not  hide  in  secret  places;  it  shows 
itself  openly,  lawfully,  in  a pigeonhole 
in  the  post-office,  on  a desk  in  a shop. 
It  falls  through  the  slit  of  the  hall  letter- 
box, and  lies  among  its  harmless  breth- 
ren—bills,  or  invitations,  or  news  of 
other  people’s  affairs.  How  innocent  it 
looks,  how  unimportant!  . . . Then,  in 
an  instant — disaster!  ruin!  the  House 
of  Life  falling  about  our  ears!  A man 
opens  that  non-committal  oblong — and 
the  underpinnings  of  existence  crumble: 
his  partner  has  committed  suicide,  his 
wife  has  eloped,  his  child — 

It  was  news  of  his  child  that  broke 
Lewis  Halsey’s  life  into  ugly  ruins.  The 
bombshell  lay  on  the  breakfast-table. 
The  two  Halsey  girls — so-called  at  thir- 
ty-five and  forty — had  not  yet  taken 
their  seats;  it  would  never  have  oc- 
curred to  them  to  sit  down  to  breakfast 
before  their  father,  and  it  never  occurred 
to  their  father  to  be  prompt  on  their 
account.  Had  he  suddenly  displayed 
such  consideration,  these  two  ladies 
would  not  have  known  what  to  make  of 
it.  It  was  a matter  of  course  that  he 
should  do  as  he  pleased  about  his  meals, 
about  their  own  meek  lives,  about  ev- 
erything— except,  indeed,  about  their 
brother  Nicholas;  he  had  never  done  as 
he  pleased  with  Nick.  In  confidential 
moments  the  two  sisters,  a little  awed  at 
their  temerity  in  saying  as  much,  even 
to  each  other,  admitted  that  dear  father 


had  never  ruled  Nick.  But  paren 
arrogance,  or  authority — Nick  used  o 
word  and  his  sisters  the  other— did  r 
trouble  the  Misses  Halsey.  In  his  01 
house  Mr.  Halsey  was  as  amiable  as 
undisturbed  tiger.  He  was  very  good 
his  daughters — as  long  as  they  told  t 
truth  and  let  their  wishes  run  with  1 
will.  Deceit  in  any  form  roused  his  co 
tempt  to  a degree  that  made  the  e 
pression  of  it  quite  shocking  to  feminii 
ears.  As  for  his  will — the  ladies  of  1 
household  knew  its  quality  too  well 
tamper  with  it.  They  had  learned  tht 
lesson  some  twenty  years  before.  Sadi 
then,  had  kicked  over  the  traces  for 
few  weeks,  about  some  young  jacka 
who  had  had  the  audacity  to  write  a loi 
letter  to  her;  by  accident  her  surrept 
tious  answer  fell  into  her  father’s  hand 
and  his  outburst  of  anger  left  her  con 
pletely  and  permanently  a coward.  “ 
don’t  care  for  that  kind  of  a son-in-lav 
thank  you!”  said  Lewis  Halsey;  and  1 
added,  complaisantly : “ I think  th 

will  be  the  last  deceit  practised  undt 
my  roof!”  About  the  time  that  h 
broke  the  will  of  his  oldest  child,  h 
squelched  that  of  his  younger  daugl 
ter,  which  had  been  to  go  to  a woman’ 
college.  “We’ll  have  no  blue-stoclt 
ings,  my  dear,  if  you  please.  A girl’ 
business  is  to  be  agreeable  in  her  home 
and  she  doesn’t  need  to  speak  th 
dead  languages  to  do  that!”  Then  h 
'applied  to  educated  women  Dr.  John 
son’s  remark  about  the  dog  standing  oi 
his  hind  legs.  Sylvia  yielded  instantly 
She  never  spoke  of  Vassar  again;  in 
stead,  she  crept  into  Dr.  Lavendar’; 
study  one  evening,  and  asked  him  t< 
give  her  Greek  lessons. 

“Bless  your  heart!”  the  old  ministei 
said,  rather  startled;  “I  don’t  look  ir 
my  Greek  Testament  a dozen  times  z 
year — to  my  shame  I say  it.”  But  when. 
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timidly,  she  urged  a little,  he  said: 
“Well,  come  along;  every  Saturday, 
after  Collect  Class.  It  will  sharpen  up 
my  wits.” 

When  Lewis  Halsey  realized  that  she 
was  going  to  the  Rectory  rather  fre- 
quently he  was  annoyed.  (He  was  a 
Presbyterian;  at  least  he  owned  a pew 
in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Upper 
Chester,  and  saw  to  it  that  his  girls  sat 
in  it.) 

“See  here,  Sylly,”  he  said;  “ is  Dr. 
Lavendar  proselytizing?” 

“Oh  no,  sir;  he  is  just  giving  me 
Bible  lessons,”  Sylvia  said,  breathlessly. 
She  did  not  add  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  her  Greek  Reader.  Her  father 
frowned. 

“Bible  lessons?  Are  you  sure  there’s 
no  prayer-book  business  ?” 

And  Sylvia,  with  scarlet  cheeks  and 
down-dropped  eyes,  said,  “Oh  no,  sir!” 

But  except  in  the  matter  of  lovers  and 
education,  his  daughters  did  not  know 
that  they  were  not  very  well  off.  He 
told  them  that  they  were,  often  enough ! 
And  sometimes  he  reminded  them  of 
their  short-lived  rebellions:  “I  brought 
you  down  on  your  haunches,  my  dears,” 
he  would  say;  and  they,  reddening  pain- 
fully, would  give  a deprecating  little 
laugh:  “Oh,  now,  father!”  Occasion- 
ally he  complimented  them  on  their 
characters  or  accomplishments,  for  both 
of  which  he  gave  himself  the  credit:  “I 
brought  you  two  up  to  tell  the  truth. 
Women  are  naturally  deceitful,  but  you 
two  girls  are  as  straight  as  George  Wash- 
ington!” As  for  accomplishments:  “You 
Plaice  as  good  a sangaree  and  as  good  a 
julep  as  I could  myself,  Sadie,”  he  told 
his  elder  daughter,  who  blushed  with 
pleasure.  Sylvia,  he  said,  had  brains 
enough  to  read  aloud  very  well;  so  he 
let  her  exercise  them  by  reading  him  to 
sleep  night  after  night. 

But  really  and  truly,  Lewis  Halsey 
treated  his  daughters  quite  as  kindly  as 
he  did  his  dogs,  and  a little  more  per- 
sonally than  his  horses,  even  his  shining 
hay  mare,  Betty.  On  this  particular 
morning,  when  the  bombshell  burst  in 
the  Halsey  family,  the  two  ladies  could 
have  wished  he  was  less  kind  to  his  dogs, 
for  Rover  and  Watch  had  tracked  much 
snow  into  the  house  on  their  way  UP" 
stairs  to  wait  outside  their  master  s door. 


“I  wish  dear  father  wouldr*  «g^rah 
them  come  in  on  wet  days,”  Mis®  j the 
Halsey  said.  “Ellen  has  just  aU 

front  stairs,  and  they  will  track 
up.  She  will  be  cross  if  I tell  *"* 
clean  them  again.” 

“Ellen  is  never  cross  about  any,^*‘*no 
father  does,”  Miss  Sylvia  said;  but 

perhaps  one  of  us  had  better  wif>^  "the 
stairs.” 

Her  sister  assented.  It  did  not  occur 
to  them  to  keep  the  dogs  out. 

With  daughters  like  this,  and  servants 
and  dogs  who  adored  him,  of  co  *j  rse 
Lewis  Halsey  was  amiable  in  his  own 
house.  We,  too,  would  be  amiable  under 
such  conditions.  He  was  amiable  out- 
side of  his  own  house,  for  Old  Chester 
had  no  occasion  to  cross  him.  So,  a s £t 
happened,  very  few  people  knew  that  l-»e 
had  claws.  He  was  exceedingly  agree- 
able, and  full  of  careless  generosities  ; l-*e 
had  genial,  though  rather  stately  m. . 
ners;  to  be  sure,  he  drank  more  than  x 
good  for  him,  but  in  those  days,  ma 
men  did  that.  He  was  a big  man,  wi  tr 
red  face  which  would  have  been  g ross 
but  for  large,  dark  eyes,  and  an  ea.  1 f 

nose  that  was  full  of  power.  He  tolf-l  a 

food  story  well,  and  an  improper  s r ^ 

etter;  he  was  just,  he  was  honest,  d 

he  never  lied. 

With  all  these  good  qualities,  of  cc>t». 

Old  Chester  liked  him;  and  his  S ® 

lapped  his  hand,  so  to  speak. 

On  this  bright  winter  morning  the 
red  setters,  their  soft  paws 
tracks  all  over  the  clean  stairs,  trot:  ^ 

up  to  wait  outside  his  bedroom  door,  ^ 

his  daughters  walked  about  the  dirxi 
room,  looking  wistfully  at  the  break 
table.  The  arrival  of  the  letters  ~ 

them  something  to  do  and  helped 
to  forget  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Sar^ f. 
opened  the  bag  and  sorted  out  the  rat 
limited  mail.  The  Spirit  of  Missio-rz^. 
came  first. 

“That’s  for  you,  Sylly.  Here’s  a let. 
ter  for  father — oh,  Sylvia,  it’s  from  NicJc  / 

And  here’s  one  for  me.  I wonder  who 
it’s  from?”  The  one  vital  moment  in 
Miss  Sarah’s  life  had  followed  a letter,  so 
to  her  the  mail-bag  stood  for  Possibility. 

She  turned  the  unknown  letter  over  and 
over,  studied  the  post-mark,  showed  it 
to  Sylvia,  speculated  as  to  who  the 
writer  could  be,  and  finally  opened  it. 
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It  was  from  nobody  in  particular,  but  it 
had  given  her  a thrill  of  expectation,  and 
it  served  to  pass  the  time. 

“I  hope  Nick  won’t  say  anything  dis- 
agreeable in  his  letter,”  Miss  Sylvia 
murmured,  turning  a page  of  her  maga- 
zine; “his  last  one,  with  all  that  music 
talk,  did  vex  papa  so.  Sadie,  it  says  that 
women  in  Asia  Minor — ” 

“Oh,  I hope  he  won’t,”  her  older  sister 
sighed.  They  were  gentle  creatures, 
these  two  ladies,  who  wanted  their  break- 
fast, but  who  never  dreamed  of  eating  it, 
and  whose  sun  rose  and  set  in  their 
brother  Nicholas.  He  was  Romance  to 
them,  he  was  Adventure,  he  was  Life! — 
Life,  which  they  had  never  tasted  for 
themselves.  And  he  had  never  buckled 
down  to  dear  father. 

“There’s  papa!”  said  Miss  Sylvia,  in 
a flurried  way.  There  was  a joyous  bark 
in  the  upper  hall,  and  a scuttle  of  paws; 
then  a hearty  voice  said,  “Get  out  of 
my  way,  you  rascals !”  And  Lewis  Hal- 
sey, humming  loudly, 

Glorious  things  of  Thee  are  spoken! 

came  down-stairs.  Rover  and  Watch  im- 
periling his  neck  at  every  step. 

As  he  entered  the  dining-room,  each 
daughter  offered  a dutiful  cheek  for  his 
morning  kiss,  and  made  furtive  efforts 
to  avoid  the  moist  exuberance  of  the 
dogs. 

“Good  morning,  my  dears!  Good 
morning!”  Lewis  Halsey  said,  pinching 
Sylvia’s  ear.  “ Sadie,  if  your  coffee  isn’t 
better  than  it  was  yesterday,  I shall  find 
another  boarding-place !” 

The  two  ladies,  fluttering  along  beside 
him  to  the  table,  laughed.  They  always 
laughed  at  papa’s  jokes. 

“I  do  hope  it’s  good  this  morning, 
dear  father,”  Miss  Sarah  said,  her  mild, 
rominent  eyes  full  of  anxiety;  “but  it 
as  been  standing  quite  a while — ” 

“That  fool  in  the  kitchen  ought  not  to 
make  it  until  I’m  ready  for  it,”  he  said, 
good-naturedly.  Neither  of  his  daugh- 
ters answered;  it  would  not  have  oc- 
curred to  them  to  say  that  as  the  fool 
did  not  know  the  moment  of  readiness, 
she  could  not  make  the  coffee  for  that 
moment.  Instead,  Sylvia  brought  a bot- 
tle from  the  sideboard,  and,  pouring  the 
whiskey  into  his  glass,  said,  as  she  said 
every  morning,  “Say  when,  sir!”  And 


he  made  his  daily  witticis 
Come!  Not  so  much  ! Do  ’ 
to  fill  a drunkard’s  grave  ?” 

The  dining-room  in  the  H ; 
ant  old  house  was  especia 
that  morning;  the  girls  rer 
afterward,  crying  in  a subd 
the  mere  recollection  of  the 
the  friendly  dogs  sitting  on 
of  their  master,  the  big  roo 
heavy,  old-fashioned  fumitui 
coal  fire  sputtering  cheerfu 
grate,  the  sunshine  making  t 
rep  curtains  in  the  two  Ion; 
glow  like  blood,  and  beyond 
glittering  white  winter  landsc 
crash! 

It  was  the  bombshell — Nic 
His  father’s  face  had  hardeni 
sight  of  it.  It  always  harden* 
mention  of  Nicholas — Nichol; 
birth  had  taken  his  mother’s 
who  had  been  a thorn  in  his 
flesh  ever  since  he  was  out  of  p< 
Mr.  Halsey  took  the  bombshell 
lessly  enough,  and  slit  the  enveli 
his  penknife.  His  daughters 
him  furtively;  then  glanced 
other,  trembling,  for  the  chang 
face  as  he  read  his  son’s  commui 
frightened  them.  The  color  fell 
his  cheeks,  then  returned  in  a 
purple.  Little  beads  of  foam  gath 
the  corners  of  his  mouth.  But  i 
silent.  He  put  the  letter  dow 
drank  his  cofree. 

“Bring  me  that  bottle,”  he  said 
girls  flew  to  get  it.  There  was  n* 
about  a drunkard’s  grave  now. 
poured  out  a great  drink  and  swal. 
it  at  a gulp.  Then,  still  in  silen 
read  his  son’s  letter  again.  His  d; 
ters  stared  at  him,  breathless  with  fi 
At  last  he  laid  the  carelessly  sera 
sheet  down,  and,  putting  his  elbov 
the  table,  leaned  his  chin  in  his  h 
only  so  could  he  control  its  trembl 
rage. 

“Your  brother,”  he  began,  and 
two  women  started  at  the  dreadful  vo 
“your  brother  is  dead—” 

Miss  Sarah  gave  a faint  scream, 
Sylvia  put  her  hand  on  her  arm.  “ 
doesn’t  mean  that,”  she  said,  under  1 
breath.  He  did  not  mean  it;  what 
meant  was  worse  to  the  two  poor  sist* 
than  death. 
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“He  is  dead  to  me.  He  is  dead  so  far 
as  this  house  is  concerned.  His  name  is 
not  to  be  mentioned  hereafter  under 
my  roof.” 

Then  softly,  his  face  purple,  he  said  a 
few  very  terrible  and  blasphemous 
words.  “You  may  read  the  letter,  if  you 
want  to,”  he  said,  and  flipped  it  half- 
way across  the  table.  “ He  has  married 
a servant-girl.  The  woman  is  a — ” 
He  ended  the  sentence  with  an  out- 
rageous word,  and  rose.  Watch  sprang 
up,  too,  and,  capering  in  front  of  him, 
was  suddenly  and  violently  kicked;  his 
yelp  of  pain  made  Sarah  burst  out  cry- 
ing. Then  the  door  slammed. 

Somehow  or  other,  sobbing  and  shak- 
ing, the  two  ladies  — crimson  to  their 
modest  temples  from  that  last  word — 
reached  for  the  letter,  and  read  it,  press- 
ing close  together  as  if  for  support  under 
the  shock  of  its  contents.  And  indeed 
they  were  a shock:  Nick  was  married; 
the  lady  was  Miss  Gertrude  Estey;  she 
had  been  a servant  in  the  hotel  in  which 
he  had  lived,  and  she  was  a Roman  Cath- 
olic. He  wished  his  family  to  know,  he 
said,  that  he  had  himself  become  a 
Catholic. 

That  was  all.  ... 

It  was  enough  1 It  was  a sort  of  last 
straw  upon  the  accumulation  of  angers 
which  for  years  had  been  slowly  building 
between  the  father  and  son.  Nicholas 
was  always  doing  impossible  things.  At 
school  he  was  in  constant  hot  water;  as 
a youth,  in  direct  disobedience  to  his 
father’s  command,  he  enlisted,  and 
served  in  the  ranks  until  the  war  was 
over;  when  he  was  twenty-one,  instead 
of  following  in  his  Presbyterian  father’s 
\ery  successful  legal  footsteps,  he  in- 
sisted, passionately,  on  studying  for  the 
Episcopal  ministry.  “Why  stop  at  the 
Half-Way  House?  Why  not  go  over  to 
Rome,  and  be  done  with  it?”  Lewis 
Halsey  had  sneered  at  him.  But  hardly 
had  his  sisters  grown  used  to  their  pride 
in  his  choice  of  a profession,  and  his 
father  succeeded  in  swallowing  his  dis- 
appointment about  the  Law  and  his 
displeasure  at  Dr.  Lavendar  for  “influ- 
encing” the  lad — as  he  chose  to  believe 
the  old  minister  had  done — than,  with 
much  talk  of  beliefs  and  disbeliefs,  of 
sincerity  and  truth,  Nick  threw  the  pro- 
fession of  theology  over  and  went  on  the 
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>»  his 

stage.  “I  should  prefer  a circ«J^»  ^ t. 
father  wrote  him,  with  angry  cor*  £or 

“it  isn’t  quite  as  low  as  a theajt^  'jate 
in  the  ring  you  can  at  least  ass^5 
with  horses.” 

Mr.  Halsey  always  felt  that  Dr-  I>ayen‘ 
dar  deserted  him  at  this  distressing^ 
for  he  refused,  up  and  down,  to  *-*rge 
Nicholas  to  stick  to  theology.  “I'll  tell 
him  what  I think  of  the  stage,  if*  you 
want  me  to.  ’Course  I don’t  want:  fxim 
to  go  on  the  stage  1 But  I won’t  urge 


d. 


tnd 

for 


him  to  enter  the  ministry,”  he 
quietly. 

“ It  strikes  me  that  you  blow  hot 
cold,  sir.  A year  ago  you  were  all 
the  cloth !” 

“My  dear  sir,”  said  Dr.  Lavendar 
“the  profession  of  the  ministry  is  ImM^g 
matrimony:  if  it  is  possible  for  you 
keep  out  of  it,  it’s  a sign  that  you’ve 
business  to  go  into  it!  Come,  come,  Vtr. 
Halsey!  Nick  will  find  his  own  line  c 
of  these  days;  this  stage-struck  busiru 
won’t  last.” 

It  did  not.  Perhaps  through  the  you 
man’s  lack  of  success,  perhaps  throu 
dismayed  disgust  at  the  actualities  op  ] __ 

art,  the  stage  was  even  more  tempora  z — 
than  the  pulpit.  At  any  rate,  he  left  t ^ 
boards  before  his  father’s  opposition  1>  <_ 

hurdened  into  permanent  anger.  Sirx  c — ^ 

then  he  was  not  quite  thirty-three:- 

he  had  knocked  about  in  various  bust- 
nesses,  always  passionate  over  this  3 

that  spiritual  quality,  always  in  defc> 
but  never  in  disgrace.  In  fact,  his 
sonal  life  was  rather  more  upright  tfi  sr. 
that  of  most  men  of  that  somewH  — ^ 
loose-moraled  time.  Perhaps  if  he  Ii  — ^ 
not  been  so  immaculate,  his  father  wcmj.  g <-j 

have  got  along  with  him  better.  Disss* 

pation  Lewis  Halsey  could  have  dis 

missed  with  “boys  will  be  boys”;  a Pel 

low-feeling  makes  for  family  peace,  and 
Halsey  Sr.,  had  been  a “boy”  him- 
self. 

So,  ever  since  his  son  had  become  a 
man,  their  relation  had  been  one  of 
chronic  irritation.  But  there  was  no 
irritation”  that  winter  morning  when 
the  bomb  exploded  in  the  dining-room. 

There  was  no  desire  to  say  “boys  will  be 
boys.”  To  marry  the — Lewis  Halsey 
had  said  the  unspeakable  word  before  his 
two  reddening  and  paling  daughters. 

His  son  was  a fool;  he  added,  in  detail. 
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just  what  kind  of  a fool — until  the  two 
ladies  had  put  their  trembling  hands 
over  their,  ears.  Then  he  had  kicked 
Watch,  slammed  the  dining-room  door 
after  him,  and  in  the  hall  the  sisters 
heard  him  thundering  at  Ellen,  who  was 
cleaning  the  stairs  for  the  second  time. 

“Get  out  of  my  way!  What  do  you 
mean  by  leaving  a bucket  on  the  stairs! 
Don’t  you  know  better?  Go  and  tell 
that  idiot  George  in  the  stable  to  bring 
the  sleigh  round  instantly !” 

His  daughters,  holding  their  breath, 
heard  Ellen  flying  down  the  hall.  “She’d 
have  given  notice,  if  I had  reproved  her 
about  leaving  her  bucket  on  the  stairs,” 
Miss  Sarah  whispered. 

The  “idiot”  in  the  stable  brought  the 
sleigh  to  the  front  door  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye;  but  he  had  to  stand  in  the 
snow,  beating  his  arms  across  his  chest 
in  a vain  effort  to  keep  warm,  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  before  his  master  appeared. 
Then  Lewis  Halsey  clambered  into  the 
sleigh,  tucked  the  buffalo  robes  about 
his  feet,  lashed  Betty  across  the  flanks, 
and  was  off  with  a jerk  that  nearly  threw 
him  out  of  the  sleigh.  “ He’s  the  devil!” 
George  said,  admiringly.  . . . 

It  was  an  hour  or  two  before  the  sis- 
ters were  composed  enough  to  go  over  to 
the  Rectory  and  pour  out  their  hearts 
to  Dr.  Lavendar;  when  they  did  they 
were  surprisingly  comforted: 

“As  for  her  religion,  if  it  has  made  her 
a good  woman,  it’s  been  a good  religion 
for  her.  And  as  Nick  loves  her,  she  must 
be  a good  woman.  Trust  Nick!” 

“But  she  was  a — she’s  common,”  Syl- 
via said. 

“Common?”  said  Dr.  Lavendar. 
“Well,  wasn’t  it  the  common  people  who 
heard  Him  gladly?  She  may  be  un- 
educated, but  she’ isn’t  vulgar.  Trust 
your  brother,  Sylvia!” 

There  was  nobody  to  tell  Lewis  Hal- 
sey to  trust  his  son,  and  he  would  not 
have  done  so  if  he  had  been  told.  • But 
the  long,  cold  drive  to  Upper  Chester 
steadied  the  whiskey- j angled  nerves,  and 
when  he  reached  his  office — a little,  old, 
brick  building  with  a white  pillared 
doorway — and  sat  down  at  his  desk,  he 
was  able  to  write  to  his  son  quite  calmly. 
His  letter  was  a brief  statement  of  his 
opinion  of  Nicholas’s  conduct,  coupjed 
with  an  insulting  reference  to  his  wife; 


it  ended  with  a single  piece  of 
tion: 

I am  making  a new  will;  there  is 
this  side  of  hell  smart  enough  to 
You  and  your  servant-girl  can  stat 
as  my  money  goes. 

Mr.  Halsey  did  not  practis< 
Chester — there  was  nothing  to 
upon.  Mr.  Ezra  Barkley  did 
veyancing,  and  drew  our  wills 
nessed  our  signatures.  If  Nick 
had  waited  for  Old  Chester  c; 
bequeathing  of  his  property  w 
have  been  a matter  of  much  im 
to  Nick;  but  as  it  was,  he  was  o 
few  rich  men.  He  took  his  ti 
that  will;  it  was  a week  befoi 
strong  enough.  But  the  letter 
take  five  minutes. 

Nicholas’s  reply  was  like  an  e 
at  bottom  he  was  his  father’s  st 
Halsey  read  it  at  the  breakfa 
watched  again  by  the  anxious 
this  time  he  did  not  throw  the 
them  to  read. 

- It  was  short,  but  long  enough 
outrageous  retorts;  in  additioi 
retorts,  Nicholas  vouchsafed  to 
the  lady  “of  unblemished  repi 
who  had  honored  him  by  marn 
was  as  indifferent  to  the  opinic 
family  as  he  was  himself.  Furtl 
so  far  as  her  religion  (and  his)  v 
now*,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
reached  spiritual  peace  and  int 
certainty. 

“Spiritual  hog-wash!”  Mr. 
said;  “and  intellectual  mendacit 
it’s  nothing  to  me.  He  can  tu 
mon,  if  he  wants  to.”  He  tore  t 
page  across  twice,  and  threw’  th 
under  the  table. 

His  daughters  had  seen  the 
the  mail-bag  before  he  came  . 
breakfast,  and  had  speculated  i 
undertones  as  to  its  contents;  1 
that  outburst  they  dared  not  a 
Nick  had  said.  Lewis  Halsey  h 
regained  his  composure  since  th; 
ful  day  a week  before  when  the 
the  marriage  had  come.  This 
he  was  his  usual  carelessly  ami: 
he  had  come  down  - stairs  I 
loudly, 

Let  every  kindred,  every  t 
On  this  terrestrial  ball — 
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He  took  his  seat  at  the  table,  but  did 
not  open  his  mail  until  he  had  fed  the 
dogs,  said  the  coffee  was  good,  and 
tossed  each  lady  a five-dollar  bill.  The 
Misses  Halsey  had  unlimited  credit  in 
Old  Chester,  but  no  bank-accounts.  If 
either  sister  wanted  to  buy  a postage- 
stamp,  their  father’s  generosity  had  to 
be  appealed  to.  It  was  never  denied, 
and  very  often,  unasked,  he  gave  one  or 
the  other  of  them  a bill,  just  as  he  would 
throw  a bone  to  Watch  or  Rover. 

When  he  threw  the  two  greenbacks 
across  the  table  that  rainy  January 
morning,  each  lady  made  a dive  for  the 
fluttering  benefaction,  and  both  said, 
ardently,  “Oh,  thank  you,  dear  father!” 
When  he  hummed  hymn  tunes  he  was 
always  in  a good  humor,  and  on  this 
particular  morning  his  dark  eye  had  that 
amused  look  that  they,  like  Rover  and 
Watch,  knew  meant  bones  or  bills,  so 
it  had  seemed  to  them  (making  little 
signs  to  each  other  that  his  temper  was 
all  right)  a propitious  moment  to  refer 
to  Nicholas.  But  he  had  opened  his 
mail,  and  made  that  comment  on  Nick’s 
letter;  so  they  hesitated.  An  hour 
later,  however,  when  he  was  shrugging 
into  his  great-coat  in  the  hall,  he  was 
entirely  good-humored  again.  He  told 
Sylvia,  who  was  scarlet  with  excitement, 
that  she  ought  to  get  a bonnet  to  match 
her  cheeks.  Then  he  pinched  her  ear, 
and  took  up  his  umbrella  and  green  bag. 

So  Sylvia  began:  “Did  Nick — Is 
he — I mean,  are  you — ” 

The  good  humor  slipped  off  like  a 
cloak;  Lewis  Halsey’s  face  was  sudden- 
ly leaden;  he  opened  the  front  door  as 
though  he  had  not  heard  what  was  said, 
then  turned  back  and  stood  on  the 
threshold,  letting  the  icy  wind  blow  in 
uPon  the  two  ladies. 

'Listen,  please;  your  brother  has 
made  his  bed,  and  I’ve  made  my  will; 
he  can  lie  in  his  work,  and  I’ll  die  in 
mine.  Not  another  question  about  him! 
And  let  me  tell  you  this,  you  two:  you 
can’t  give  him  any  of  my  money  when 
I m dead.  If  you  try  to,  you’ll  cancel 
your  own  share  of  the  estate.  And  you 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  while 
you  condescend  to  live  in  my  house.  Do 

you  understand?” 

Tes,”  Sylvia  faltered;  “we— under- 
stand. 


■*  t 


“Very  well,”  he  said.  He  wera'C  ^ |nto 
the  steps,  but  paused  before  he  g°  ^ 

his  buggy,  to  stroke  Betty’s  shining 
“Get  me  some  sugar,  girls!  he  cal*  • 
the  shivering  ladies  who  were  ® 

their  elbows  on  the  doorstep;  and  "v'r*lfn 
Betty’s  soft  nose  was  slobbering  ~trie 
palm  of  his  hand,  he  told  George  t*iat, 
confound  him!  he  wasn’t  looking  aftrer 
her  hocks  as  he  should.  “What  «Jo  I 
pay  you  for,  you  loafer?”  he  inquired, 
good-naturedly — and  flung  the  ma.n  a 
cigar.  George  grinned,  ana  watched  the 
swiftly  retreating  vehicle  with  worshi  jr»f“ ul 
eyes. 

The  two  ladies,  each  conscious  of 
the  greenback  in  her  pocket,  would  *-»o 
doubt  have  looked  w'orshipful,  too,  fc»  tr 
for  the  remembrance  of  that  tom  sheet; 
of  paper  under  the  dining-room  tafc»I^_ 
It  was  Sylvia  who  picked  up  the  sera.  j-»  s 
and  began  to  put  them  together.  NliSs 
Sadie  walked  about,  twisting  her  han  <dl  s 
nervously.  “Oh,  Sylly,  ought  we  to 
If  father  didn’t  want  us  to  read  it— 
seems  deceitful.” 

“He  didn’t  say  he  didn’t  want  us 
read  it,  and  we  didn’t  say  we  wouldn>t  ^ * 
the  younger  sister  parried,  spreading  4 

scraps  out  on  the  table.  She  paled  a 
piecemeal,  she  read  her  brother’s  word 
the  older  sister  refused  to  look  at  ther*-^ 
but  she  listened. 

“Oh,  Nicholas  ought  not  to  say  sud 
things  to  father!”  she  said. 

Hut  think  what  father  must  ha~v-^ 
said  to  him!”  Sylvia  said,  panting  wit  J- 
anger.  “ I am  going  to  write  to  Niclc  ^ * 
she  declared,  as  she  gathered  up  the  bitr« 
of  paper  and  threw  them  into  the  fi  rf=>  _ 
She  looked  like  her  father  for  a moment^ 
her  black  eyes  brilliant  with  unshe 1 
tears,  and  her  cheeks  scarlet.  “I  arn 
going  to  write  to  Nick,  now,  this  very- 
minute!” 

“Oh,  my  dear,”  faltered  the  older  sis— 
ter;  “you  told  father  we  wouldn’t  have 
anything  to  do  with  dear  Nick.” 

‘No,  I didn’t;  I told  him  we  ‘under- 
stood ’;  and  so  we  do!” 

“ But  he  meant  write  to  him,  or — ” 

“I  can’t  help  what  he  meant,”  Sylvia 
said,  coldly.  “I  know  what  I said.  'I 
do  ‘understand.’  I understand  too 
well  1”  And  she  whirled  away  to  her  own 
room  to  write  the  letter.  It  was  very 
brief: 
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Dear  Nick, — We  are  so  grieved.  We 
hope  you  will  be  happy.  Dear  father  is  so 
displeased.  We  are  so  unhappy. 

Sylvia. 

Then  a postscript: 

If  only  she  makes  you  happy,  nothing  else 
matters. 

She  kept  her  handkerchief  in  her  left 
hand  all  the  time  that  she  was  writing, 
and  when  the  letter  was  finished  the 
handkerchief  was  a tight,  damp  ball. 

“Read  it,  sister,”  she  said.  Miss 
Sarah  read  it,  her  weak  chin  quivering. 

“You  are  very  brave,  Sylvia.  I 
couldn’t  do  it — though  I love  dear  Nick 
just  as  much  as  you  do!  But,  oh,  Sylly, 
it  does  seem  deceitful.” 

“ If  it  is,  it  is  father’s  fault  for  making 
us  do  it  this  way,”  the  younger  sister 
said,  stubbornly.  Yet,  for  all  ner  stub- 
bornness, the  habit  of  obedience  made 
her  very  wretched.  And  that  afternoon, 
on  a sudden  impulse,  she  put  on  her 
things  and  went  out  into  the  rainy  mist. 
“I’m  going  to  see  Dr.  Lavendar,”  she 
said,  when  Miss  Sadie  expostulated.  “I 
know  he’ll  say  I’m  doing  right.” 

The  old  man  was  not  at  home,  and  she 
had  a melancholy  hour,  waiting  in  the 
study.  It  had  begun  to  rain  heavily, 
and  the  room  was  growing  dark;  the 
fire  had  crawled  back  into  a comer  of 
the  grate,  and  now  and  then  blinked  a 
red  eye  at  her.  Mary  looked  in  once, 
doubtfully,  as  though  debating  whether 
it  was  safe  to  leave  her  with  the  silver 
candlesticks  or  even  the  books,  and  once 
Danny  came  and  sniffed  her  knees,  but 
upon  reflection  he  accepted  her,  and, 
curling  up  in  Dr.  Lavendar’s  chair,  went 
to  sleep. 

When  the  old  minister  came  in,  rather 
chilled,  Mary  was  very  stem  with  him, 
bustling  around,  and  talking  about  hot 
whiskey. 

“Nonsense!”  said  Dr.  Lavendar;  “tea 
is  the  thing  for  old  maids  like  you  and 
me,  Mary;  only  Miss  Sylvia  and  Danny 
like  whiskey  at  this  hour  of  the  day. 
Sylvia!  Stop!”  he  called  to  her,  for  she 
was  slipping  out  of  the  room;  “what  are 
you  hurrying  off  for?  Mary,  get  my 
slippers.  Daniel,  if  you  don’t  give  me  my 
chair — !”  Danny  yawned  and  scram- 
bled reluctantly  to  the  floor.  “Well, 


Sylvia,  my  dear,  what’s  the  matter? 
Something  wrong?” 

She  nodded;  her  lip  was  too  unsteady 
for  speech.  Dr.  Lavendar  sat  down, 
laid  his  hand  on  hers,  and  waited.  t 

“Is  it  ever  right  to  be  disobedient?” 
Sylvia  said  at  la6t,  swallowing  hard  and 
wiping  her  eyes. 

“After  you  cease  to  be  an  infant  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law — and  I rather  think 
you  have,”  said  Dr.  Lavendar,  smiling, 
“there  is  only  one  disobedience  for  you 
to  consider.” 

“To — father?”  she  said,  faintly. 

“To  your  Heavenly  Father,  Sylvia.” 

She  pondered  a moment.  “You  mean 
to  what  I think  is  right?” 

“Yes,  my  child.” 

She  brightened  up  at  that.  “Dr.  Lav- 
endar, father  said  we  must  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Nick.  But  I’ve  written 
to  him,” — she  showed  him  the  letter 
clutched  in  her  nervous  hand. 

“I  am  glad  of  it,  Sylvia.” 

“But  father  doesn’t  know.” 

“Tell  him!” 

She  shrank  back  in  her  chair.  “Oh, 
I’m  afraid!  You  don’t  know  him,  Dr. 
Lavendar.  We  are — we  are  just  like 
slaves,  Sadie  and  I.” 

“The  truth  shall  make  you  free,  Syl- 
via.” 

She  looked  positively  terror-stricken. 
“No!  Oh  no!  I couldn’t.” 

“My  dear,”  he  warned  her,  “if  you 

five  way  to  fear,  you’ll  be  a coward;  and 
ylvia  ” — his  voice  fell — “a  coward  is 
apt  to  be  a liar.  The  devil’s  first  name 
is  Fear,  Sylvia.”  She  was  silent. 

“Come!”  he  urged  her,  cheerfully; 
“it’s  only  the  first  step  that  is  hard. 
Tell  him  to-night,  and  mail  the  letter 
to-morrow.  He  will  respect  you  for  it!” 

“Well,  perhaps  I will,”  she  said, 
vaguely — and  went  over  to  the  post- 
office  and  dropped  Nick’s  letter  into  the 
mail-box. 

CHAPTER  II 

THE  next  morning,  in  Dr.  Laven- 
dar’s study,  little  grizzled  Danny 
growled;  and  the  old  minister, 
looking  up,  growled  too,  under  his 
breath.  It  was  Saturday  morning,  his 
sermon  was  still  unwritten — and  here 
was  Lewis  Halsey!  . . . “I’ll  hear  the 
other  side  now,  I suppose,”  he  said  to 
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himself;  “only  there  isn’t  any  other 

side.”  . T,  f 

“I’m  interrupting  you,  1 m afraid, 
the  lawyer  said,  in  his  genial  way;  “you 
were  writing  your  sermon,  sir? 

“Well,  I’ll  turn  the  barrel  upside- 
down.  Sit  down,  Mr.  Halsey!” 

His  caller  drew  up  a chair,  put  his 


i’t  a 
my 


amiable  old  donkey,  but  he 
answer  my  purpose.  It  really  *• 
matter  of  business.  I shall  lea'*''  QU 
affairs  straight  as  a string.  I war*'*- 
because  you  can  keep  an  eye  on  iny  fc^  ^ 


u 


I shall  nave  So-and-so 
lawyer  in  Upper  Cheste 

„„  , r --  horse.  I may  add,  sir,  that  yoi* 

green  bag  on  the  table,  and  opened  his  profit  by  it  financially;  very  slightly 
great-coat  to  take  some  cigars  from  an  course;  but  as  an  executor  you  will 
Miner  pocket. 

“You’ll  find  them  worthy  of  you,  sir,” 
he  said.  And  added,  smiling,  “ I don’t 
belong  to  your  flock,  but  I want  you  to 
do  me  a favor.” 

“I’ll  be  glad  to,”  the  old  man  said. 

“I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the 
marriage  we've  had  in  our  family?” 

Lewis  Halsey  said. 

Dr.  Lavendar  nodded.  “The  girls 
told  me.” 

“I  suppose  they  told  you  some  of  my 
remarks?”  the  other  man  said,  dryly. 

“They  were  not,  perhaps,  suited  for 
clerical  ears,  but  I confess  they  ex- 
pressed my  sentiments.” 

“ My  ears  don’t  matter  so  much,”  said 
Dr.  Lavendar,  “ but  I’m  afraid  your  lips 
suffered.” 

The  lawyer  laughed : “ I’m  afraid  my 
lips  are  used  to  somewhat  vigorous  lan- 
guage. . . .Well!  What  I came  to  tell 
you,  sir,  is  that  I have  ventured  to  name 

fou  as  one  of  the  executors  of  my  will.” 

Ie  tapped  the  green  bag  on  the  table; 

“I  have  it  here,”  he  said.  “I  trust  you 
will  be  willing  to  serve?” 

Dr.  Lavendar  raised  his  eyebrows.  “ I 
appreciate  the  honor  you  do  me;  but  I 
am  getting  on  in  years;  you  will  prob- 
ably outlive  me.” 

“I  may,”  Lewis  Halsey  said,  “but — ” 

Itt  touched  his  left  side,  “I  doubt  it.” 

“Come,  come!”  said  Dr.  Lavendar. 

“What  does  Willy  King  say?  He’ll 
patch  you  up  1” 

“I  don’t  consult  doctors,”  the  lawyer 
said;  “I  prefer  to  die  a natural  death.” 

Dr.  Lavendar  laughed,  and  said  he 
must  stand  up  for  William.  “ He  put  me 
on  my  legs  last  winter.  But  to  go  back 
to  the  matter  of  your  will:  I really  think 
you’d  better  choose  a younger  and  more 
able  man;  I know  nothing  about  busi- 
ness. At  least,  so  Sam  Wright  tells  me. 

Why  don’t  you  take  Ezra  Barkley  ? 

Mr.  Halsey  laughed.  “Ezra  is  an 


y 

► I 


he  narr*^' 

“for the  'shah 
that  vol* 

of 
Jbe 

entitled  to  a per  cent,  on  the  estate  - * 

Dr.  Lavendar’s  eyes  narrowed.  “ "W~.Ii  at 
do  you  mean  by  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
girls,  Halsey?” 

“Merely  this:  My  daughters  won’t 
like  my  will,  and  they  will  want  to  break 
the  spirit  of  it — they  can’t  break  the 
letter!  In  fact,  they  won’t  try  to; 
womenkind  have  been  well  brought 
They  would  be  afraid.” 

“Fear  is  certainly  a deterrent,” 

Lavendar  admitted,  “but  it  has 
drawbacks.” 

“I  don’t  know  of  any.” 

“Deceit  comes  out  of  it,  as  natura.ll 
as  a chicken  out  of  an  egg.” 

“My  girls  have  never  deceived  nrafe^. 
the  lawyer  said,  carelessly;  “as  for  fea.  j 
if  I may  quote  Scripture”  — perhaps 
retort  trembled  on  Dr.  Lavendar’s  li  , 
as  to  Someone  else  who  is  given  to  sue — 

fuotation;  if  so,  he  suppressed  it! — **  - 
may  quote  Scripture  to  one  of  yo 
profession,  I would  remind  you  that 
‘ftar  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  ^ 
wisdom.’  ” 

The  old  clergyman  nodded. 
but  only  the  poor  little  beginning!  j[ 
we  stopped  at  fear  we  should  nev« 
know  our  Heavenly  Father.” 

^ Lewis  Halsey  bowed,  a little  ironically 
“I  don’t  argue  with  a man  about  his  ow-j 
business!  I only  meant  to  explain  wl* 

I wanted  you  as  an  executor.  The  girlj 
will  try  to  evade  the  spirit  of  my  will. 

but  you,  as  their  spiritual  adviser . 

for  I am  quite  aware  that  as  soon  as  I am 
out  of  the  way  they  will  forsake  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  and  go  to  your 
church — you  will  keep  them  from  such 
undutiful  conduct.” 

Dr.  Lavendar  was  silent. 

“My  will,”  Lewis  Halsey  went  on, 
“disinherits — the  man  who  has  dis- 

f;raced  my  name.  It  is  very  explicit, 
n.  fact,”  he  said,  his  face  lighting  up 
with  wicked  satisfaction,  “as  I nave 
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told  the  girls,  there  is  no  lawyer  this  side 
of  hell  smart  enough  to  break  it.” 

The  old  minister  looked  at  him  sadly. 
“Halsey,”  he  said,  “do  you  realize  that 
only  a lawyer  already  in  hell  would  make 
such  a will?  You  hate  your  own  son! 
And-  hate  is  hell.” 

The  other  man  made  a gesture  of  smil- 
ing impatience.  “Perhaps  we  need  not 
discuss  it.” 

“It  is  not  open  to  discussion,”  said 
Dr.  Lavendar,  gravely. 

“Ah,  well,  you  have  a right  to  your 
opinion — your  professional  opinion,  I 
suppose.  I won’t  contradict  you.  As  to 
the  will,  the  fellow  and  his  para — ” 

“Sir!” 

“His  wife,”  the  lawyer  substituted, 
— much  to  his  astonishment,  for  Lewis 
Halsey  was  not  in  the  habit  of  changing 
his  words  to  please  his  listeners.  “So 
far  as  I am  concerned,  the  fellow  will  not 
get  a cent  to  spend  on  his  church  and  his 
— his  wife.  I leave  the  money  to  the  girls 
(the  principal  tied  up,  of  course)  for  their 
lifetime;  after  that — but  I won’t  trou- 
ble you  with  details;  I will  merely  say 
that  their  brother  won’t  get  it!  That’s 
what  my  will  is,  sir.  I wished  you  to 
know  it,  and  to  understand  why  I have 
named  you  as  one  of  the  executors.  You 
have  a great  deal  of  influence  over  my 
daughters.  You  see,  though  I can  tie 
up  the  principal,  I can’t  keep  them  from 
spending  the  interest  in  ways  which 
would” — his  voice  was  suddenly  vio- 
lent, and  his  hand  clenched  on  the  arm 
of  his  chair — “which  would  be  obnoxious 
to  me!  It  is  hard  on  a lawyer,  Dr. 
Lavendar,  to  have  the  law  fail  him,  and 
be  obliged  to  resort  to  religion  to  make 
sure  that  his  wishes  are  carried  out.” 

“Halsey,”  said  Dr.  Lavendar,  abrupt- 
ly, “destroy  this  will!  Here — now!  Let 
us  bum  it  up.  It  would  feed  the  flame 
upon  the  altar!”  With  an  impulsive 
gesture  he  touched  the  bag  on  the  table. 

“None  of  that!”  the  other  man  said, 
sharply,  and  thrust  the  wrinkled  old 
hand  aside.  Danny  growled.  The  law- 
yer was  instantly  apologetic:  “I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir,  but  you  startled  me.” 

“As  for  Nick,”  Dr.  Lavendar  said, 
“I  was  not  concerned  about  him.” 

“Oh,  you  weren’t?”  the  lawyer  said, 
rather  blankly.  “Why,  I supposed—” 

[to  be 


“It  won’t  hurt  Nick  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing,” the  old  man  explained.  “Good  for 
him!  My  objection  is  to  the  injury  you 
are  doing  yourself.” 

Lewis  Halsey  interrupted  him,  frown- 
ing. “If  you  please!”  Then  he  smiled. 
“ I do  not  mean  to  be  discourteous,  sir, 
but  I know  my  own  business.” 

Dr.  Lavendar  rose  and  took  a turn 
about  the  room,  which  gave  Danny  the 
opportunity  to  scramble  up  into  his 
chair.  Then  he  came  back  and  stood 
looking  down  at  the  big,  red-faced  man. 

“And  you  think,”  he  said,  “that  I will 
influence  your  daughters  against  their 
brother?” 

“No,  not  exactly  that,”  said  the  law- 
yer; “you  will  merely  make  it  clear  to 
them  that  they  would  be  violating  my 
wishes  if  they  spent  the  income  from  my 
money  on — on  those  two  persons.” 

“I  see,”  said  Dr.  Lavendar. 
“Women,”  the  other  man  explained, 
“are  naturally  religious — and  lawless. 
If  you  get  the  balance  true,  you  can  ride 
as  safely  as  John  Gilpin  with  his  bottles. 
I have  looked  after  the  law,  but  I want 
you  to  supply  the  other  ‘curling  ear.' 
Your  church  still  holds,  I believe,  to  the 
Ten  Commandments.  The  fifth  is  ex- 
plicit, and  I shall  rely  upon  you  not  to 
let  my  girls  forget  it.” 

“Has  it  occurred  to  you,”  said  Dr. 
Lavendar,  “that  I might  make  it  clear 
to  them  that  their  father,  in  this  par- 
ticular, does  not  deserve  the  honor  which 
the  Commandment  inculcates?” 

“No,”  Lewis  Halsey  replied,  “it 
hasn’t.  You  wouldn’t  say  such  an  inde- 
cent thing  to  a man’s  daughters.  Can- 
didly, I have  never  liked  you,  Dr. 
Lavendar,  but  I have  always  trusted 
you.” 

“ Oh,”  said  the  old  minister,  thought- 
fully. “ Um.  Well,  Halsey,  I have  al- 
ways rather  liked  you,  but  I have  never 
trusted  you.” 

The  lawyer  got  on  his  feet  with  a 
laugh.  “Honors  are  even,”  he  said,  with 
a low  bow,  and  put  on  his  hat. 

Dr.  Lavendar  lifted  his  hand.  “Please 
understand:  I will  have  no  part  in  your 
iniquitous  will.  You  must  find  another 
executor.” 

“Good  day,”  Lewis  Halsey  said. 
“Good  day,  sir,”  said  Dr.  Lavendar. 
CONCLUDED.] 
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hlEiS’.-  % ? '•  «?  vi":-  as  the  intermediate  hast  of  the  bubonic 

plague;  in  Africa  the  tsetse-fly  performs 
■«  J • • v i*  WaViUd  »>■•  an  identical  office  for  the  sleeping-sick- 
xrf.  W ness.  The  laboratories  are  constantly 

mSm.'  * V % o c je  * ft  l l • r ‘ * ■ *•  uncovering  new  facts -of  this  kind.  The 

,*tt£fiSS  loo.,  >.!-■  discoveries  already  made  have  tcvOm^ 

nf  vhx<  •>’  tionized  sanfiarion,  have  virtually  elimi- 
ffi  — >•  •!  V nated  certain  diseases,  particularly  yel- 

f ratio*  should  be  iVoifil  ipfiifrir  ' low  fever,  and  have  potated  tliC.Tvay  to 

ta  ar  Amvetcan  JabiYrarnr  i . fVr.  t VyyTs  the  destruction  of  T^ben  Dr, 

pwo  explanation.  #51$.  wiVwientiy  ' 1 Smith*  with  F.  L.  Kilbourpe.  in  a series 

be  regarded  dmerki.  V«d  csp>-'*n> lly  the"  of  experiments  Extending  from  itiisS  to 

Rockefeller  Institute,  as  offering  unpaf-  1892,  established  the  tact  that  the  tick 

aljeled  facilities  for  medical  research,  is  the  infecting agent  in  Texas  cattle 
Few  Americans  realize  the  importance  these 

which  their  na  tion  is  assuming  as  a sci-  similar  others 

entific  medical  center.  Excepting  Get*;  which  have  been  made  since, 
many,  there  is  no  other  country  where  When  Sydney  Smith,  in  1&20.  uttered 
such  significant  work  i*  being,  done.  In  his  famous  diatribe  against  American 
fact,  t he  whole  history  of  American  mc-d-  achievemen  t,  he  delivered  a hot  shaft  at 
real  science  is  significant.  American  American  medicine.  ‘‘What  does  the 
pioneers  can  claim  a considerable  pact  world  yet  owe,”  he  asked,  “ to  American 
in  the  medical  progress  of  the  nineteenth  'physicians  and  surgeons?”  Twenty-five 
and  early  twentieth  centuries,  not  to  years  afterward  America  succinctly  an- 
speak  of  their  great  achievements  in  severed  this  chvdhnge  by  presenting  the 
cue  field  of  surgery,  which  lie  outside  world  with  one  of  the  three  great.  >•• 
the  scope  of  the  present  article.  medical  discoveries  of  all  tinje.  These 

Probably  few  newspaper  - reading  three  discaye-ru-A.  of  course,  are  vaccina- 
Americans  are  familiar  even  with  the  r{<m.  The  scibnyt'  of  bacreridlogy,  arid 
name  of  the  man  who  Uf  Un^tTstionablj;  claims  the  first,, 

the  greatest  living  America ri  mediea l set1-  FraiKe';tiilfe.^^H'^lphd.thc  United  Sta  tes, 
entisr,  and  one  of  she  have  Americans, 

of  this  or  any  •kWfiplih  ''-‘fhe ' discovery  of  anesthetic^ 

Theobald  Smith,  of  the ■ .Harvard  Mr.d-  freed  the:  wmid from  surgical  pain;  thw 
sea!  School.  Few  livjrtg men; h a havr  become  piacticailv  responsible  for 
more  substantial  contributions  to  om-  surgery  itself,  fury  without  anesrhesia,. 
knowledge  of  contagious  disease  and  ;Tyfi^  wodern  science  olVorgerywayld  cer- 
public  hygiene-  Professor  Smith  m T fiT he  unknowm.T  lEis  fififorrifnatA^ 
tuaflv  the  founder  of  one  of  the  most  impossible  even  to;  touch  this',  subject 
fascinating  branches  of  bacteriology wnhoutri  plunging  dt^ply  into  what  is 
the  part  played  by  insects  in  the  tram-'  synnuesciunabiy  the  most  acrimmiious 
mission  of  infectious  diseastc.  . We  now  controversy"  in  medical  science.  Books 
know  that  the  anopheles  mosquiftt  ctm-  and  pmatpM^f  di|^vT  b^cd  written,  law* 
veys  malaria,  and  the  stegomyia  mos-  suits  have  been  b'-oghr.  interminable 

Suiro  yellow  fever.  The  every -day  house-  official  investigations  have  been  held  in 
y carries  typhoid,  and  the  rat  flea  acts  attempts  to  settle  t he  q ifesrion  as  to  who 
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was  really  the  discoverer  of  anesthesia,  not  appear  on  scheduled  time. 
For  present  purposes,  however,  this  con-  sume,  said  Dr.  Warren,  afte 
troversy  has  no  significance.  One  point,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  “that  1 
at  least,  is  undisputed;  whoever  really  erwise  engaged,”  whereat  th< 
did  make  this  discovery,  he  was  certainly  tors  began  to  snicker.  But  ju: 
an  American.  There  are  four  claimants  moment,  Dr.  Morton  entered  t 
to  the  honor,  and  they  were  all  born  and  side  door, 
lived  and  did  their  work  in  the  United  “Your  patient  is  ready,  sir,’ 
States:  Crawford  Long,  of  Georgia;  Warren,  bowing  to  his  visitor. 
Horace  Wells,  of  Connecticut;  Charles  The  stranger  stepped  up 
T.  Jackson,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Will-  poured  a colorless  liquid  upon 
iam  T.  G.  Morton,  of  Massachusetts,  and  held  it  to  the  young  man’: 
It  is  certainly  an  amazing  fact  that  these  In  a few  minutes  the  patient 
four  men,  all  working  in  the  United  deep  sleep. 

States,  should  have  hit  upon  essentially  “ Your  patient  is  ready,  sir,’ 
the  same  discovery  at  almost  the  same  Morton,  bowing  to  the  dist 
time.  Long  and  Wells  worked  with  surgeon.  The  operation  laste 
nitrous  oxide,  while  Jackson  and  Mor-  hour. " When  it  was  finished 
ton  went  far  beyond  them  in  introducing  man  declared  that  he  had  no 
sulphuric  ether.  Probably  the  French  slightest  pain. 

Academy  of  Sciences  offered  the  best  “Gentlemen,”  said  Dr.  War 
possible  solution  of  the  problem  when,  in  ing  to  his  guests,  “this  is  no  1 
1852,  it  presented  Jackson  with  a prize  It  certainly  was  not.  That  < 
of  $2,500  as  the  discoverer  of  etheriza-  tion  changed  the  face  of  the  ' 
tion  and  made  an  identical  award  to  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  just 
Morton  as  the  man  who  first  applied  this  was — its  sufferings,  its  needles; 
beneficent  vapor  to  surgical  operations,  before  the  discovery  of  anesth< 
Certainly  the  wide-spread  use  of  ether  few  months  every  civilized  co 
dates  from  that  famous  day  in  1846  adopted  the  discovery.  In  I 
when  the  medical  class  at  Harvard  and  inspired  Simpson  with  the  ar 
the  most  distinguished  members  of-  the  find  an  anesthetic  that  would  1 

Rrofession  in  Boston  gathered  at  the  sufferings  of  women  in  child  I 
lassachusetts  General  Hospital  to  wit-  outcome  of  which  was  chlorof 
ness  an  operation  upon  a young  man  Greatly  as  anesthesia  has  t 

suffering  from  a vascular  tumor  on  the  the  agony  of  the  world,  it  brc 

neck.  suffering  to  its  discoverers. 

The  operator  was  Dr.  John  C.  War-  attempts  made  to  recognize  a 
ren,  New  England’s  best-known  surgeon,  the  achievement  ended  only  in 
Before  beginning  his  work  he  made  a tions  and  wranglings  over  th 
little  speech.  He  had  been  visited  the  of  priority.  The  periodical  a 

day  before,  he  said,  by  a gentleman  of  bills  in  Congress  provi< 

hitherto  unknown  to  him,  who  declared  sions  and  gifts  of  money  was 
that  he  possessed  a fluid  which,  inhaled  the  signal  for  the  rising  of  the 
by  a human  being,  would  make  him  in-  ous  and  voluble  champions  of 
sensible  to  pain  during  the  most  pro-  Bitterness  and  the  consciousr 
tracted  surgical  operation.  The  visitor,  tional  ingratitude  was  thus  tht 
Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  called  his  discov-  They  all  had  tragical  ends, 
ery  “letheon”  and  refused  to  divulge  its  in  obscurity,  Morton  died  ol 
constituents.  Had  Dr.  Warren  resem-  heart,  Jackson  ended  his  days 
bled  many  distinguished  scientists,  he  tic-asylum,  and  Wells  committ 
would  have  promptly  shown  the  door  to  In  practically  all  departmer 
any  stranger  who  made  such  preposter-  thetics  America  has  been  the 
ous  claims;  instead,  he  told  Dr.  Morton  was  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
that  if  he  would  come  around  the  next  this  new  phenomenon  the  ri 
day,  his  fluid  could  have  a trial.  Dr.  thesia — the  word  meaning  “ w 
Warren,  however,  could  hardly  conceal  ing,”  being  taken  from  the  C 
his  own  skepticism.  Dr.  Morton  did  trous  oxide  gas,  for  general  us 
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surgery,  is  an  American  discovery.  Soon 
after  Simpson’s  achievement,  chloroform 
became  the  regular  European  anesthetic, 
not  only  in  childbirth,  but  in  all  surgi- 
cal operations.  Americans,  however,  re- 
fused to  adopt  it,  always  maintaining 
that  chloroform  was  more  dangerous 
than  ether  and  that  their  own  anesthetic 
would  ultimately  supersede  it.  In  this 
contention  they  have  won;  for  in  all  the 
most  enlightened  parts  of  Europe  ether 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  regular  anes- 
thetic for  serious  surgical  operations. 

Another  notable  American  contribu- 
tion is  spinal  anesthesia.  Hardly  had 
ether  and  chloroform  established  them- 
selves when  certain  limitations  became 
manifest.  Their  administration  to  pa- 
tients with  weak  hearts  or  weak  lungs 
involved  considerable  danger.  Sufferers 
from  asthma,  or  diseases  of  the  kidneys 
or  the  liver,  took  these  anesthetics  badly. 
Upon  advanced  alcoholics  they  some- 
times had  little  effect.  There  is  occa- 
sionally a patient  who  has  a morbid 
horror  of  losing  consciousness,  and  who 
will  prefer  to  undergo  an  operation  with- 
out an  anesthetic — or,  as  happens  in 
many  instances,  neglect  the  operation 
altogether.  In  the  great  majority  of 
operations,  ether  or  chloroform  will 
probably  be  used  to  the  end  of  time;  but 
cannot  something  be  done  for  these 
exceptional  patients?  It  was  a young 
neurologist  of  New  York,  Dr.  J.  Leonard 
Coming,  who,  in  1884,  solved  this  prob- 
lem. The  reason  that  ether  and  chloro- 
form frequently  have  disastrous  effects 
is  that  they  suspend  the  operations  not 
only  of  that  part  of  the  brain — the  cere- 
brum— that  regulates  intelligence  and 
consciousness,  but  that  part — the  me- 
dulla oblongata — which  controls  the 
functions  of  respiration  and  the  heart- 
beat. We  can  lose  consciousness  without 
unfavorably  affecting  the  vital  processes; 
if  we  cease  breathing  or  the  heart  stops 
beating,  however,  we  immediately  die. 
In  an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases, 
the  medulla  is  absolutely  resistant  to  the 
anesthetic,  and  no  disastrous  manifesta- 
tions result;  in  some  cases,  however,  it 
collapses  at  once  and  death  intervenes. 

The  nerves,  as  most  people  know,  are 
the  telegraphic  wires  that  communicate 
sensation  from  all  parts  of  the  body  to 
the  brain.  These  nerves  all  enter  the 
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spinal  cord  which  has  about  the  same 
relation  to  them  that  a cable  has  to  an 
intricate  telegraphic  system;  that  is,  it 
gathers  them  all  together  in  one  com- 
paratively large,  rope  - like  structure. 
Supposing,  then,  we  should  cut  this 
spinal  cord  with  a knife.  Clearly  the 
brain  would  have  no  communication 
with  that  part  of  the  body  reached  by 
the  severed  nerves.  If  we  should  cut  it 
at  the  waist,  the  entire  lower  part  of  the 
body  would  lose  sensation  and  motion. 
If  we  should  cut  it  higher  up,  say  nearer 
the  neck,  the  larger  part  of  the  trunk 
would  likewise  be  shut  off.  Clearly  so 
cutting  the  spinal  cord  would  produce 
complete  anesthesia  in  the  section  of 
the  body  affected.  Such  a permanent 
cutting,  however,  would  involve  serious 
consequences,  which  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  detail.  But  it  occurred  to  Dr. 
Coming  that  the  injection  of  a local 
anesthetic,  such  as  cocaine,  into  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  spinal  cord  would  accom- 
plish exactly  the  same  result  as  its  cut- 
ting with  a knife.  The  only  difference 
would  be  that  its  effects  would  be  merely 
temporary — when  the  influence  of  the 
drug  subsided,  the  body  would  again 
resume  its  normal  functions.  While  its 
potency  prevailed,  however,  there  would 
be  a state  of  anesthesia  in  the  parts 
affected  and  surgical  operations  could 
be  successfully  performed.  As  the  drug 
would  not  reach  the  brain,  the  patient 
would  not  lose  consciousness,  nor  would 
respiration  or  heart  action  be  affected. 
Medical  science  has  devised  few  pro- 
cedures so  ingenious  as  this;  and  the 
discovery  of  spinal  anesthesia , as  the  new 
method  was  called,  has  secured  Coming 
a permanent  place  in  medical  history.  It 
has  already  been  used  in  between  50,000 
and  60,000  operations,  here  and  in  Eu- 
rope— the  cases  nearly  all  those  in  which 
the  standard  anesthetics  could  not  be 
administered.  Several  drugs  besides  co- 
caine have  been  found  useful,  notably 
eucaine,  novocaine,  and  stovaine. 

More  recent  work  again  emphasizes 
this  American  pre-eminence  in  anesthe- 
sia. Dr.  George  W.  Crile,  of  Cleveland, 
has  evolved  a procedure,  known  as 
auoci-association,  which  eliminates  the 
last  remaining  terror  of  surgical  opera- 
tions— death  from  “shpck.  At  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  Dr.  S.  J.  Meltzer 
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has  discovered  a new  method  of  ad- 
ministering ether  directly  to  the  lungs 
through  a tube  inserted  in  the  windpipe. 
The  advantage  of  this  is  that  it  makes 
the  use  of  ether  fool-proof.  When  this 
method  is  used  it  is  impossible  to  kill  a 
patient  with  ether.  Deliberate  experi- 
mental attempts  to  kill  dogs  have  invari- 
ably failed.  This  new  method,  known 
as  intra-tracheal  insufflation,  is  now  rap- 
idly coming  into  general  use. 

Nearly  all  Americans  have  heard  of 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  William  Beau- 
mont, the  first  to  penetrate  the  secret 
mechanism  of  digestion;  it  is  only  in 
recent  years,  however,  that  medical  men 
have  really  understood  the  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  with  which  his  work  was 
done.  Beaumont’s  “fistulous  St.  Mar- 
tin” has  held  his  place  for  three-quarters 
of  a century  in  all  standard  works  on 
physiology.  It  was  only  two  years  after 
Sydney  Smith’s  ill-natured  challenge  to 
American  physicians  and  surgeons  that 
Beaumont  began  these  experiments. 
Bom  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  in  1785, 
obtaining  his  medical  education  in  the 
office  of  a country  practitioner  in  Ver- 
mont, Beaumont  for  the  larger  part  of 
his  life  did  duty  as  an  army  surgeon, 
serving  with  particular  distinction  in 
several  of  the  fiercest  campaigns  in  the 
War  of  1812.  In  1820  his  country  de- 
tailed him  to  an  army  outpost  on  the 
Island  of  Michilimackinac,  in  Lake 
Michigan. 

One  morning  in  1822  a young  Cana- 
dian voyageur,  Alexis  St.  Martin,  en- 
tered the  company  store  of  the  fur- 
traders.  In  a few  minutes  a shot-gun 
accidentally  went  off  and  St.  Martin 
fell,  unconscious.  Dr.  Beaumont,  having 
been  rushed  to  the  injured  man,  found 
a huge  wound  in  the  abdomen.  “He 
cannot  live  thirty-six  hours,”  said  Beau- 
mont, after  he  had  cleaned  and  dressed 
the  injury.  Alexis,  however,  falsified 
this  prophecy.  Moreover,  as  he  recov- 
ered, something  very  remarkable  hap- 
pened. The  accident  had  not  only  lacer- 
ated his  external  abdominal  wall,  but 
had  blown  off  an  anterior  section  of  his 
stomach.  In  healing,  the  orifice  in  the 
stomach  attached  itself  to  the  orifice  in 
the  abdominal  wall,  so  that  the  two 
really  made  a continuous  opening.  This 
opening  never  closed,  but  remained  ex- 


posed until  St.  Martin’s  death 
sixty  years  afterward.  As  a re 
innermost  operations  of  the 
were  made  clear  to  the  outsidi 
One  could  look  inside  and  obsen 
processes  of  digestion;  could  pu 
and  take  it  out;  the  human  ston 
all  practical  purposes,  becamt 
temal  organ. 

Freaks  of  nature  like  this  1 

Eened  before;  Dr.  Beaumont 
owever,  is  that  he  saw  a sciei 
portunity  and  seized  it.  St.  M; 
poverty-stricken,  improvident, 
a drunkard;  Beaumont  took 
his  family,  supported  him,  and 
under  constant  supervision  for  t 
part  of  eight  years.  His  pati 
sorely  tried;  Alexis  would  £ 
sprees,  break  his  contracts, 
away  for  weeks  and  months  z 
He  had  absolutely  no  intere 
doctor’s  experiments — was  gr 
lacking  in  scientific  enthusiasr 
mont,  however,  endured  all  th 
lations,  and  his  ultimate  rew; 
splendid  one.  The  physiology 
tion,  as  now  laid  down  in  mi 
ence,  is  practically  his  work, 
mous  remark  of  William  Hi 
great  English  physician,  clea 
now  much  the  world  knew  al 
complicated  processes  in  18 
Beaumont  published  his  worl 
physiologists  will  have  it  that 
ach  is  a mill;  others  that  it  is  : 
ing-vat;  others  that  it  is  a 
but,  in  my  view  of  the  ma 
neither  a mill,  a fermenting- 
stew-pan,  but  a stomach,  ger 
stomach.” 

So  the  matter  stood  when 
published  the  results  of  his  23 
tions  on  Alexis  St.  Martin.  So 
his  successors  added,  that  the  ’ 
in  which  he  described  the  act 
gastric  juice  are  still  preset 
standard  text-books.  A few 
the  Nobel  prize  was  awarde 
J.  P.  Pawlow,  director  of  1 
tal  physiology  at  the  Russia) 
School  at  St.  Petersburg,  for  1 
digestion.  Professor  Pawlc 
mented  by  creating  artificial 
dogs — in  all  essentials  the  s; 
accidental  fistula  of  which 
was  a victim.  The  amazing 
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extent  to  which  the  painstaking  work  of 
this  great  Russian  scientist,  with  all  the 
resources  of  the  modern  laboratory  at 
his  disposal,  corroborated  the  work  of 
this  early  nineteenth -century  back- 
woodsman. “In  reality,”  says  William 
Osier,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Oxford,  “ Beaumont  anticipated  some  of 
the  most  recent  studies  in  the  physiology 
of  digestion.”  The  most  famous  of  Paw- 
low’s  experiments  demonstrated  the  ex- 
tent to  which  digestion  is  a psychical 
process;  how  one’s  state  of  mind  has  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  digestive 
processes.  Enraging  his  dogs  would  stop 
the  flow  of  gastric  juice;  the  sight  of 
food,  the  mere  entrance  into  the  room 
of  the  keeper  who  fed  them,  would  pre- 
cipitate the  digestive  mechanism.  This 
is  one  of  the  very  first  discoveries  which 
Beaumont  announced.  “His  experi- 
ments,” continues  Professor  Osier,  “ set- 
tled finally  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
digestive  process  so  much  discussed  from 
the  days  of  the  fundamental  experi- 
ments of  Reaumur  and  Spallanzani. 

. . . Among  Beaumont’s  other  impor- 
tant observations  may  be  mentioned  the 
confirmation  of  the  discovery  of  Prout 
of  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  gastric  juice;  the  recognition  that 
the  essential  elements  of  the  gastric  juice 
and  the  mucous  secretion  were  separate; 
the  establishment,  by  direct  observation, 
of  the  profound  influence  of  mental  dis- 
turbances in  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice  and  in  digestion;  the  fuller  and  more 
accurate  comparative  study  of  digestion 
in  the  stomach  with  digestion  outside  the 
body;  the  rapid  disappearance  of  water 
from  the  stomach  through  the  pylorus; 
the  first  comprehensive  and  full  study  of 
the  motions  of  the  stomach;  the  study 
of  the  digestibility  of  different  articles  of 
diet,  which  remains  to-day  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  ever  made 
to  practical  dietetics;  the  relation  be- 
tween the  amount  of  food  taken  and  the 
quantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted;  and 
many  other  points,  the  true  significance 
ot  which  has  not  been  recognized  until 
the  recent  researches  of  Professor  Paw- 
*?w‘  • ; . The  pioneer  physiologist  of 
the  United  States  and  the  first  to  make 
* contribution  of  enduring  value,  Dr. 
oeaumont’s  work  remains  a model  of 
patient,  persevering  research.” 
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Most  Americans  know  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  as  a breakfast  autocrat, 
an  essayist,  and  a poet.  F ew  realize  that 
he  made  one  of  the  most  substantial 
contributions  to  the  medical  science  ot 
the  nineteenth  century.  Many  medical 
historians  attribute  the  discovery  of  the 
contagiousness  of  puerperal  fever  to  lg- 
naz  Semmelweiss  — a monument  glori- 
fying this  achievement,  indeed,  has  been 
erected  to  Semmelweiss  in  Budapest. 
His  life  was  so  romantic  and  tragical, 
his  character  was  so  splendid  and  his 
achievement  so  great,  that  his  country- 
men may  well  be  excused  for  regarding 
him  as  the  discoverer.  Most  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  story;  how  Semmel- 
weiss, appointed  in  1846  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  maternity  department  of 
■the  hospital  in  Vienna,  astonished  and 
outraged  his  seniors  by  his  insistent 
declaration  that  childbed  fever  was  con- 
tagious, and  that  the  infection  was  car- 
ried by  the  attending  physicians  and 
midwives  from  one  patient  to  another. 
The  young  man’s  pathetic  end — the  uni- 
versities and  medical  profession  so  perse- 
cuted him  for  his  “ ridiculous  ” heresy  that 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  in  a 
madhouse — is  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
medical  history. 

In  fact,  however,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  had  already  undergone  a similar 
experience  in  the  United  States.  The 
one  difference  between  him  and  Semmel- 
weiss was  that  Holmes’s  campaign  suc- 
ceeded. He  met  ridicule  and  opposition, 
just  as  did  Semmelweiss.  After  several 
years’  hard  and  persistent  fighting,  how- 
ever, he  actually  forced  his  views  upon 
the  medical  profession  in  this  country. 
He  published  his  contagion  theory  of 
uerperal  fever  in  1843,  a year  before 
emmelweiss  was  graduated.  In  the 
same  year  he  prescribed  the  proper  pre- 
vention— washing  the  physician  s hands 
with  chloride  of  lime.  His  great  essay, 
“On  the  contagiousness  of  puerperal 
fever,”  in  which,  with  his  well-known 
literary  charm,  he  proved  his  thesis  at 
length  and  laid  down  the  proper  treat- 
ment— now  accepted  as  one  of  the  clas- 
sics of  medical  literature — appeared  five 
years  before  anything  had  been  heard 
of  Semmelweiss.  “Correct  views  of  the 
cause  of  the  disease,”  say s the  German 
historian  of  Geburtshilfe,  von  Siebold, 
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“were  universally  current  in  America  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  letters  and 
monograph  of  Semmelweiss.”  Holmes’s 
essay  created  a sensation  in  England 
and  laid  the  basis  for  the  reform  of 
maternity  practice  in  that  country. 

In  Pans,  Holmes  had  been  the  student 
-of  Louis — a man  who  seemed  particu- 
larly to  have  the  faculty  of  attracting 
brilliant  young  Americans.  From  1828 
to  1845  Louis  had  a famous  group  of 
American  pupils:  Alfred  Stille,  Elisha 
Bartlett,  W.  W.  Gerhard,  and  George  C. 
Shattuck.  These  men  did  especially 
valuable  and  important  work  on  typhoid 
fever.  Until  their  time  the  medical  pro- 
fession had  always  regarded  typhoid  and 
typhus  fever  as  one  and  the  same  disease. 
This  group  of  American  students,  how- 
ever, first  established  the  fact  that  they 
were  entirely  distinct.  Sir  William  Jen- 
ner  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  at- 
tempting to  teach  England  that  these 
two  diseases  were  not  the  same;  he  did 
so  mainly  by  quoting  from  the  writings 
of  these  Americans.  One  of  the  greatest 
English  authorities  on  fevers  says  that 
the  writings  of  Gerhard,  Shattuck  and 
Bartlett  “might  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  student  to-day  for  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  morbid  anatomy  and  symp- 
toms of  these  diseases.”  Bartlett’s  book 
on  Typhus  and  Typhoid,  the  same  au- 
thority adds,  “is  in  remarkable  con- 
trast with  the  chaotic  writings  of  English 
and  Continental  authorities.”  The  re- 
cent work  of  American  bacteriologists 
has  substantiated  the  discoveries  of  these 
early  investigators.  When  the  latter 
worked,  of  course,  bacteria  were  un- 
known; they  made  their  famous  differ- 
entiation purely  on  the  basis  of  clinical 
observations.  One  of  the  notable  recent 
achievements  of  the  United  States 
Health  Service  is  the  discovery  that 
typhus  fever,  far  from  being,  as  most  of 
us  had  been  led  to  believe,  an  extinct 
disease  in  the  United  States,  still  flour- 
ishes in  attenuated  form  in  the  foreign 
sections  of  most  of  our  large  cities. 
It  is  another  of  those  diseases  which  we 
owe  to  immigration.  The  Federal  au- 
thorities have  not  only  identified  the 
disease,  but  have  discovered  its  method 
of  communication.  The  parasite  which 
carries  it  finds  its  intermediate  host  in 
the  common  body  louse. 
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In  1872,  a young,  enthusi; 
warm  - hearted  Irishman,  Di 
O’Dwyer,  joined  the  staff  of 
York  Foundling  Asylum.  T1 
ences  he  met  here  for  the  first 
gave  a melancholy  cast  to  his 
which  he  retained  through  life, 
ror  of  the  establishment  was  d 
The  appearance  of  a single  c 
the  sisters  who  acted  as  nuri 
panic;  the  mortality  ranged  f 
to  fifty  per  cent.;  and  the  su 
the  little  waifs  were  frightfi 
after  night  O’ Dwyer  had  to  st: 
bedside  and  watch  his  charj 
die  of  suffocation;  except  for 
usually  futile  attempts  to 
agony  with  narcotics,  medic 
offered  no  relief.  Occasion  alh 
would  try  the  operation  of  tr; 
— the  artificial  opening  of  the 
windpipe,  for  the  admission  o 
lungs — but  the  procedure  sc 
ceeaed.  For  centuries  medic; 
dreamed  of  introducing  air  b; 
a tube  slipped  into  the  n 
larynx;  many  daring  experirr 
actually  tried  to  do  it,  but  : 
had  failed.  When  O’Dwyer  b 
intubation  was  one  of  the 
credited  ideas  of  practical  me 
mucous  membrane  of  the  ! 
predecessors  had  discovered, 
gether  too  delicate  to  tolera 
eign  substance.  When  the 
around  New  York,  there 
O’Dwyer  had  taken  up  this 
procedure,  little  less  than  a 
suited.  He  was  generally  de 
a torturer  of  helpless  child  re 
broad-minded  a scientist  as 
ham  Jacobi  publicly  took  a st 
him  — an  attitude  for  wh 
terward  made  handsome 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  cOi 
of  asphyxiated  babies  O’D’ 
never  have  had  the  courag 
His  ultimate  success  was  thi 
uct,  more  than  anything  else 
and  sympathetic  nature.  H 
that  of  a four-year-old  girl,  t 
nically  a failure,  was,  from 
point  of  view,  a great  success 
died  of  diphtheria,  but  her  1 
ated  the  tube  for  sixteen  ] 
fact  that  he  had  saved  th: 
teen  hours  of  fearful  suffer 
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O’Dwyer,  initial  success  enough.  In  his 
second  attempt  O’Dwyer  not  only  elimi- 
nated suffering,  but  saved  the  patient’s 
life.  It  was  in  this  way  that  an  obscure 

Kractitioner  in  a foundling  hospital  in 
lew  York  secured  a medical  immortality 
as  the  "father  of  intubation.’’ 

A few  years  after  O’Dwyer’s  success 
an  event  happened  that  tested  his  char- 
acter, both  as  a scientist  and  as  a man. 
This  was  the  introduction  of  anti-toxin. 
Here  was  something  which,  if  successful, 
seemed  likely  to  make  O’Dwyer’s  life- 
work  unnecessary.  In  spite  of  this  he 
was  one  of  the  first  Americans  to  test  the 
new  treatment.  He  became  one  of  its 
most  enthusiastic  champions,  in  the  days 
when  it  sorely  needed  friends;  the  fact 
that  it  relegated  intubation  into  the 
background  did  not  prejudice  him  even 
slightly.  His  discovery  had  saved  many 
thousands  of  children’s  lives  before  the 
appearance  of  anti-toxin;  it  is  still  fre- 
auently  used,  both  in  advanced  cases  of 
diphtheria  and  in  certain  other  diseases 
in  which  the  larynx  has  been  partly  or 
entirely  closed. 

The  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  witnessed  what  Dr.  William  H. 
Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  calls  “the 
most  valuable  contribution  to  medicine 
and  hygiene  which  has  ever  been  made 
in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  the 
discovery  of  anesthesia.”  Dr.  Welch 
refers,  of  course,  to  the  demonstration, 
by  the  Federal  commission  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Walter  Reed,  that  the 
stegomyia  mosquito  is  the  intermediate 
agent  in  the  transmission  of  yellow 
fever.  It  is  hard  to  transport  ourselves 
back  to  1898,  when  the  whole  scientific 
world  accepted  the  fomites  theory — 
that  yellow  fever  was  communicated 
through  unclean  bedding,  clothing,  and 
other  things  associated  directly  with 
yellow-fever  patients.  The  story  has 
been  told  so  many  times — how  these 
American  investigators  and  volunteer 
American  soldiers  inoculated  themselves 
suspected  mosquitoes,  and  slept  in 
to®  beds  of  yellow-fever  patients;  how 
»?nyof  them  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
scientific  zeal  with  their  lives;  how,  as 
* result  of  their  labors,  yellow  fever  has 
f*}  Practically  banished  from  the  face 
o*  the  earth — that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
t0  repeat  it  here. 


This  single  discovery  promises  to  have 
the  utmost  effect  upon  general  history. 
It  has  already  made  practical  one  enor- 
mous undertaking,  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Moreover,  it  lays  open 
enormous  stretches  of  nch  and  beautiful 
tropic  al  country  to  Caucasian  civilization. 

The  last  ten  years  will  always  figure 
largely  in  the  history  of  American  medi- 
cine,  because  it  was  in  that  period  that 
the  country  assumed  a foremost  position 
as  a headquarters  for  medical  research. 
In  1902,  tnere  was  not  a single  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
England  had  its  Lister  Institute,  Ger- 
many its  Institute  for  Infectious  Dis- 
eases, France  its  Pasteur  Institute, 
Russia  the  Royal  Military  Institute  at 
St.  Petersburg;  it  was  not  until  the 
.founding  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute, 
however,  that  America  had  anything 
comparable  with  them.  Ten  years  ago 
not  a dollar  was  spent  in  Chicago  on 
independent  studies  of  this  kind;  no.v 
Chicago  has  four  flourishing  research 
laboratories.  Probably  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  in  New  York  can  show  the 
largest  harvest.  It  has  given  the  world 
Dr.  Simon  Flexner* s cure  for  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel’s 
surgery  of  the  arteries,  his  demonstra- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  transplanting 
organs  from  one  body  to  another,  ana 
his  method  of  growing  cells  indefinitely 
outside  the  body.  These  latter  experi- 
ments have  entirely  changed  modem 
conceptions  of  life  and  death — have  even 
lent  some  authority  to  the  idea,  with 
which  so  many  imaginations  have  busied 
themselves,  that  the  worn-out,  senile 
human  frame  itself  may  sometime  be 
restored  to  youth.  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Melt- 
zer’s  method  of  intra-tracheal  insufflation, 
already  referred  to  in  the  use  of  anesthe- 
tics, is  also  valuable  in  surgery,  in  that,  for 
the  first  time,  it  lays  open  to  the  surgeon 
the  entire  chest  cavity  — lungs,  heart, 
oesophagus.  Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi  has 
worked  out  a new  skin  reaction,  far 
simpler  than  the  Wasserman,  for  the 
diagnosis  of  syphilis.  This  same  inves- 
tigator has  also  discovered  something 
which  Pasteur  sought  for  in  vain — the 
organism  that  causes  hydrophobia.  Only 
the  other  day  Dr.  Flexner  announced  the 
discovery  of  that  organism  which  scores 
of  scientists,  here  and  in  Europe,  have 
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been  seeking  for  the  last  six  years — the 
one  that  causes  poliomyelitis,  or  infan- 
tile paralysis. 

A disease  in  which  American  scien- 
tists have  especially  distinguished  them- 
selves is  cancer.  We  have  learned  more 
about  cancer  in  the  last  six  years  than 
in  the  preceding  six  thousand.  Dr.  Paul 
Ehrlich,  in  the  course  of  his  latest  visit 
to  the  United  States,  declared  that  the 
ultimate  conquest  of  the  disease  was  as 
certain  as  was  the  capture  of  Port  Arthur 
after  the  Japanese  nad  taken  the  first 
trench. 

All  modem  progress  in  cancer  re- 
search depends  upon  one  single  fact;  the 
production  of  the  disease  experimentally. 
The  first  man  to  do  this  in  any  compre- 
hensive way,  and  by  that  single  achieve- 
ment lay  the  basis  of  modem  cancer 
experimentation,  was  Leo  Loeb,  then  of 
the  Chicago  Polyclinic.  America  pos- 
sesses the  first  institution,  the  Gratwick 
Laboratory  at  Buffalo,  ever  established 
exclusively  for  the  study  of  this  disease. 
Here  under  Dr.  Harvey  R.  Gaylord  and 
Dr.  G.  H.  A.  Clowes,  was  made  the  dis- 
covery which  furnishes  the  greatest  rea- 
son to  hope  that  we  shall  probably  some 
day  be  able  to  treat  the  disease.  In 
inoculating  mice  and  rats  with  the  can- 
cer cell,  Dr.  Gaylord  and  others  were 
struck  by  one  significant  fact — that  only 
a certain  percentage  contracted  the  dis- 
ease. In  other  words,  a large  number 
of  the  animals  possessed  certain  forces 
within  themselves,  certain  resisting  pow- 
ers, that  enabled  them  to  throw  oft  the 
cancer  cell.  In  watching  the  inoculated 
animals,  Drs.  Gaylord  and  Clowes  dis- 
covered a more  remarkable  fact.  Cer- 
tain cancers  reached  an  appreciable  size, 
stopped  growing,  began  slowly  to  retro- 
gress, and  finally  utterly  disappeared. 
When  the  experimenters  attempted  to 
inoculate  these  animals  again,  the  tu- 
mors made  no  progress.  In  other  words, 
a mouse  that  had  developed  cancer  and 
spontaneously  recovered  from  it  was 
immune  against  another  attack. 

When  carefully  considered,  these  ex- 
periments, which  were  afterward  re- 
peated and  confirmed  by  European  sci- 
entists, demonstrated  that  cancer,  at 
least  theoretically,  was  a curable  dis- 
ease. The  laws  of  immunity  apply  to  it 
just  as  they  do  to  typhoid  fever  and 


diphtheria.  When  assailed, 
manufactures  certain  prope 
seek  to  destroy  the  disease, 
siderable  number  of  these  m 
actually  performs  cures.  I 
stances  with  human  beings,  s] 
recoveries  also  occur;  medica 
contains  a few  cases  where 
growths  have  mysteriously  di 
If  we  could  discover  the 
which  nature  uses  in  these  pr 
succeed  in  reproducing  it  arti 
cancer  problem  would  be  sol 
And  recently  the  work 
American,  Dr.  Peyton  Ro 
Rockefeller  Institute,  promi: 
up  the  most  baffling  of  all  c 
lems — its  cause.  The  medic: 
long  been  divided  into  two  he 
on  this  question:  one  holdi 
invading  micro-organism  pi 
disease,  the  other  that  it  wa 
ways  by  some  mysterious  < 
tion  of  body  cells.  The  i 
necessarily  implied  that  ca 
contagious  disease;  the  secoi 
implied  that  it  was  not. 
Rous  began  his  work  the  pr< 
of  authority  was  unquestiona 
to  the  idea  that  a living  age: 
cancer.  His  experiments 
many  details  and  are  too  i 
description  in  this  place.  TI 
fact  is  that,  from  the  cancer 
of  chickens,  Dr.  Rous  has 
agent — in  all  probability  a lr 
which,  when  injected  into 
ens,  produces  true  cancer, 
of  these  fowls,  therefore,  can 
by  something  which  comes  fi 
In  any  popular  sense  of  the 
ever,  this  chicken  cancer 
tagious.  Healthy  chickens, 
closest  association  with  tl 
ones,  never  “catch”  the  di 
ilarly,  healthy  human  patiei 
ciate  with  cancerous  mval 
punity.  Dr.  Rous’s  discov 
and  upsets  so  many  accept 
the  scientific  world  has  not 
it.  His  one  series  of  exp 
placed  the  question  of  can< 
in  an  altogether  new  light, 
the  ridicule  scientists  hav< 
ing  for  years  upon  the  pai 
it  really  looks,  after  all,  as 
were  the  correct  one. 
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Great  Folks 

BY  CALVIN  JOHNSTON 


JY  Gov’nor  and  I didn’t 
have  any  family  ’cept 
i each  other,  but  we  was 
• willin’  to  take  in  Miss 
i Helen  Lane,  who  lived 
jjust  ’cross  the  garden 
j wall. 

Sometimes  we  went  over  to  see  about 
it,  but  she’d  never  come  back  with  us, 
and  one  evenin’,  when  lyin’  down  half 
asleep  on  the  grass,  I heard  her  ’splain 
why.  She’d  lived  and  traveled  so  much 
among  great  folks  that  she  had  to  marry 
one  of ’em,  else  she  wouldn’t  be  happy. 

“I’m  cornin’  on,”  father  told  her. 
“I’m  pros’ cutin’  ’tomey.” 

“And  if  I’d  married  you  two  years 
ago,  you  wouldn’t  have  been  that,  ’ she 
said.  It  was  pretty,  fierce  scoldin’.  She 
said  he  had  brains  to  clear  a way  through 
other  men,  but  would  rather  dream 
about  it  than  do  it. 

“What  if  I took  you  now?”  she  asked. 

“I’d  go  right  on  up  to  Congress  with 
such  backin’,”  father  ’splainea. 

“You  have  the  backin’  now,”  she  told 
him,  and  he  began  quarrelin’. 

“I  guess  you  think  more  of  bein’ 
great  than  you  do  o’  me.” 

“Not  at  all,”  she  said,  but  if  you 
won’t  fight  to  win  on  your  own  ’count, 
maybe  you’ll  do  it  to  win  me.  You 
ought  to  be  ’shamed  to"*talk  so.  Now 
you’re  quarrelin’.  Go  home.” 

She  rose  from  the  stone  bench,  proud 
and  tall,  with  her  eyes  shinin’  and  hair 
changin’  from  brown  to  gold  in  the 
moonlight. 

“I’m  not  goin’  home,”  I told  ’em,  and 

«vl  Were  stiH  for  a minute. 

I thought  you  were  asleep.  Wasn’t 
yousnorin’  just  now?”  they  asked.  I 
couldn’t  remember,  and  father  said  to 
*°3»et  what  I’d  heard,  too. 


f 


answered 


“ sure,” 


and  asked  him 


» — ” '-tv.u  suit)  auu  aoiwvu  mu 

,y  "e  didn’t  go  ahead  to  Congress, 
oo  you’re  startin’  in  to  hound  me, 
*°°*  I s’ pose  I’m  not  much  of  a father 
at  Present,”  he  said,  half  mad. 


“Go  on  home,”  said  Miss  Helen. 
“Jerry  can  stay  awhile.” 

“ If  you  take  one  of  us  you  11  take 
both,”  he  answered,  and  packed  me  off 
on  his  shoulder. 

Father  began  workin’  night  and  day 
to  break  up  the  ring  o’  grafters  in  our 
countv.  # 

“They've  trapped  one  poor  devil,”  he 
told  me,  “so  I’ll  begin  the  fight  for 
greatness  by  sendin’  him  up.  If  I can 
smash  the  ring  they’ll  have  to  send  me 
to  Washin’ton!” 

There  wasn’t  much  jokin’  or  playin’ 
at  our  house  after  that,  ’cause  we  had 
somethin’  better  to  think  about,  and  on 
the  day  Gray  the  grafter  was  to  be  tried  I 
went  down  with  father  to  hear  his  speech. 

The  court-room  was  fillin’  up  for  the 
great  trial  when  we  got  there,  and  a 
buzz  of  voices,  not  all  friendly,  followed 
father  up  the  aisle  to  his  office. 

I stayed  in  the  court-room  because  I 
wanted  to  climb  up  on  the  sill  of  a back 
window  and  look  in  through  the  iron 
bars  at  the  crowd.  I played  there  till 
a girl  not  so  old  as  me,  who  was  sittin’ 
in  the  comer  by  herself,  began  watchin’. 

“I  am  in  jail  behind  the  bars,”  I 
told  her. 

Then  she  began  wipin’  her  eyes,  which 
were  very  big  and  brown,  and  her  loose 
black  hair  scattered  over  her  face. 

“ But  there’s  no  use  snivellin’  about 
it,”  I told  her,  “’cause  I can  break  jail,” 
and  I dropped  to  the  bench  beside  her. 

She  ’splained  that  I hadn’t  made  her 
cry;  it  was  the  iron  bars  did  it. 

“My  father  could  put  your  father  in 
jail,”  I told  her. 

“ He’s  already  there,”  she  whimpered, 
so  I said: 

“Well,  then,  my  father  will  get  him 
out.  He  is  the  pros’cutor.” 

“Promise!”  sne  said,  and  studied  me 
so  solemn  that  of  course  I did. 

She  had  on  a clean  white  dress  and  sat 
straight  with  her  hands  in  her  lap,  so 
I asked  her  name  and  she  answered. 
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“Margie  Gray.”  She  had  run  away 
from  the  aunt  she  lived  with,  to  be  at 
her  father’s  trial.  “They  won’t  even 
let  me  see  him  in  jail,”  she  said,  “and 
he’ll  think  I’ve  gone  back  on  him.”  She 
clapped  her  hands  with  a new.notion  and 
then  stopped  with  ’em  held  in  the  air. 
“My  father  will  do  anything  for  me,” 
she  said.  “Are  you  very  sure  that 
yours  will  do  what  you  ask  him  ?” 

I remembered  the  speech  written 
against  Gray  and  didn’t  know  what  to 
answer;  then  I said,  “He’ll  let  Gray  out 
if  he’s  not  guilty.” 

“Oh,  he  ain't — he  ain’t!”  she  said; 
“he’s  good.” 

“Then  it’s  all  right.  Let’s  play  I’m 
an  animal  in  a cage,  and  you  can  guess 
his  name.” 

After  that  we  had  a good  time,  and 
I grinned  through  the  bars,  first  a 
leopard  and  then  a fox,  and  other  beasts. 
I could  hear  father  speakin’,  and  the 
crowd  pressin’  up  to  the  front  of  the  big, 
dingy  court-room  left  us  pretty  much 
alone  back  there. 

“Tell  me,  has  the  trial  begun?  What 
will  happen  now?”  whispered  Margie. 
She  must  climb  into  the  window  by  me, 
to  look  over  the  crowd,  and,  seein’  Gray 
at  a table  near  the  jury,  stretched  out 
her  hand  as  far  as  possible,  sayin’: 
“Papa,  papa,”  to  herself.  “Wouldn’t 
he  want  me  to  come  to  him?”  she  asked, 
“and  sit  right  close  by  him?  No?  Oh, 
Jerry,  you  mean  for  me  not  to  interrupt 
till  it’s  all  over,  and  then  they’ll  let  him 
loose  ?” 

As  I didn’t  answer,  she  kept  right  on. 
“Is  that  tall,  splendid  man  your  father? 
He  talks  in  a fierce  way.  Are  you  sure 
he’ll  do  anything  for  you?” 

I nodded,  though  I’d  never  seen  my 
father  so  fierce  and  earnest  before.  Ev- 
ery word  rang  out,  and  he  swayed  the 
people  with  a wave  of  his  hand. 

I dropped  from  the  sill  to  go  home, 
and  Margie  looked  down  on  me. 
“That’s  a good  Jerry  to  go  to  him 
now,”  she  said,  so  proud  of  me  that  I 
couldn’t  run  away. 

A man  wearin’  a cap  and  carryin’  a 
satchel  like  a traveler  had  just  come  in. 
He  heard  the  speakin’  and  paced  up  and 
down  on  tiptoe,  listenin’,  then  pulled 
himself  up  by  the  window  bars  till  he 
could  see  over  the  crowd. 


After  that  he  leaned  against 
wipin’  the  dust  from  his  face, ; 
father’s  voice  sank  lower  anc 
the  close,  he  scribbled  on  i 
paper  and  motioned  to  me. 

“ Boy,  can  you  pick  out  tl 
tor — the  man  speakin’  now? 
coin  for  you.  Slide  through 
don’t  let  anything  head  you 
him  this  paper  the  moment 
Remember,  I’m  watchin’  yoi 
window  1”  He  gave  me  a 1 
and  I went  in  among  the  n 
the  last  word  of  the  speech  v\ 

I was  almost  crushed,  but 
a sudden  shiftin’  about  as  tho 
shook  ’em,  and  I was  thro 
rabbit. 

Father,  who  turned  towan 
took  the  paper,  and  I stood 
prisoner,  a big  bony  man 
countin’  his  fingers  like  a 
looked  back  at  Margie,  anc 
far  away  could  see  her  eye: 
she  held  out  her  hand  to 
father  walked  through  the  ci 
opened  a way  for  him,  and  n< 
window  leaned  his  ear  towa 
in  the  cap. 

This  man  whispered  and 
his  sleeve. 

Father,  his  eyes  still  bla 
back.  The  sheriff  had  sent 
to  the  benches,  and  now  v 
the  judge,  and  the  jury, 
talkin’  among  ’emselves  in 

Still  he  didn’t  answer  th 
said:  “They’re  on  a verdic 
won’t  retire.  That  speed 

99 

em. 

The  court-room  seemed  c 
and  I was  frightened  to  ha 
touch  me  and  take  my  h 
Margie’s  breath  on  my  c 
him,”  she  whispered.  But 
my  father,  who  held  so  mar 
a spell,  and  of  a sudden  he 
while  the  stranger  was  s 
Margie  had  hold  o’  my  ha 
proud  o’  what  he’d  done, 
from  the  people  around  uf 
flyin’  on  wings. 

“Guilty,”  read  the  judge 
handed  him  by  the  jurymc 

The  stranger  slipped  a^ 
satchel,  and  the  crowd,  past 
father’s  hand  and  drew 
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laughed 


.v  “ Now  go  arid 
arm  yourself  for 
the  ..fr&vV  she 
said.  “ Evrr% 
body  says  ><«* 
are  snuuhnf  the 
old  order.” 

” I 'll  gp  -at 
your  Word  .this 
time/*  said  fa- 
ther, ” ’cause  Tm 
stae k i n'-  t h e 
cards  o’  dooi  p 
'gainst  a man  on 
trial  to -mor- 
row.1' 

“One  <y  the 
ring?”  asked 
Miss  l.ane,  in- 
terested; hut  he 
shook  his  head. 

“Only  a rob- 
ber, this  time." 

‘‘No  m:»n-r,” 
she  said ...  “Clear 
the  docket  cd.  all 
of ’em.  Oh,  if  J 
could  only  spea k 
i n iro  u rt  ; | \«i 
strike  tlcAVH  the 

%i0$M 

At  home  fa- 
ther set  tied  driven 
to  bis  speech 
against  rhe  rob- 
ber next  day.  :-  1 • 
woke*  late  ip  the 
night  and,  heap- 
in' steps  in  the 


Co  urt  had 
' jon  rned.  and  the 
sheriff  gone  otit 
the  back  way 
with  his  prison- 
er, whiie  Margie 
was  hu< Idled  on  a 
bench  in  the  din- 
gy corner,  bet 
black  hair  drag- 
gin’  on  the  floor. 

“ Papa  ’ll  think  1 
don’t  care«\.iuse 

l didn’f  g*5  xo 
him,'”  she  sabit 
cryiri. . I never 
could  he  in  that 
again  with- 
out  rememberm’ 


t¥in’  her  hair  in 
if?  ribbon  arid 
smoot bin’  her 


V I only  prom- 
ised, to  keep  you 
from  cryinY’  I 
Ypiained.  “He’s 
guilty,  anyway,” 
a fid  she  an- 
.s  W c r e d , v e r y 
qtlH't: 

yf  won’t  cry 
arty  more  then 
vy  it  h face  all 
stained,  but  eyes 

.walked  put  mtp  the 
understood  that  folks . Cptildn’t  buthfet 
'bout  convieks,  . '$ 

My  father  was  a great  man  alter  tnati 
and  l was -a  great  mans  stm.  The  boys 
let  me  lead  off  |)  most  gpmnes; -arid  Helen 
Lane  told  father;  ';?*•.  >.  . ■ ' s<'}\ 

Ymsr  yict'ry  bak  ifcriV; above 

other  hriys— -he  has  the  grand.  rifanrier-v 
She  ttdd  o’  the  com  p’ny  she’d  been  in 
and'  their  splendid  ways,  ;wd  kissed  me 
.t# ; 


Smi  iKttfcflros'Tut  srosB  \WM\ 

ARfv  y.yif^Av'tTH  v-gjgg  ,.iy1?S  SiitStiiy 


lib’arv . looked  in  ir  him  wirli  a towel 
found  his  head  and  In  utter  in’  to  himself. 

Yjead  .o’  semim’  me  back,  he  said, 
"Cunt.  iu.  ’ a tv  i threw  a dressing-gown 
’round  mv  shouldi-ts ! \Ye  was  aUv.n  s 
T hen  he  sar  undiir 
rhe  gtf'on-sjia.ilcd  lamp  at:  hi? . desk, 
ftowtiip’  down  at  th^  paperSy  ; 


p»\-  for  the  battle;  he'd,  wop  at  her 
command.  7 vr;:v  . .v  c :;Y 

* You  will  kiss  me,  too,  if  yon  w ant 
t<*  pay.”  said  father,  and;  though  she; 
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' " Wluit  vcmls  ymi  ;pn 
r/  night,'"  he  asked. 

nyliV  this  time 

rold  hub-  The 

summer : high'y.;w;!s  ‘ ark 

still  rh;i  r > he 

leaves  tustkd  like  w.tt 

erfalls,  ami  uc 

could  hvar  the  mitrin' 

of  a hurst,  far 

away-.  /; yCy  ;7-f 

f J I" 
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“It’s  a doctor,”  I said.  “Maybe 
somebody’s  dyin’.” 

“He  is  far  from  us,  Jerry  boy,”  He 
said.  After  a while  1 asked  if  the 
robber  speech  was  done. 

“ It  won’t  come,”  he  said,  and  struck 
the  desk  with  his  fist.  “There’s  some 
’femal  cloud  on  my  mind.  I’ve  got  to 
throw  it  off.  I must  win  every  case  now. 
A clear  docket  is  the  road  to — ” 

“Washin’ton,”  I said,  as  he  stopped. 

He  looked  crafty  out  o’  the  comers 
o’  his  eyes,  and  I hitched  my  chair 
closer. 

“I  bet  Miss  Lane  would  strike  down 
those  guilty  folks,”  I said. 

“Jerry,  she’s  wonderful,  ain’t  she? 
I bet  there  won’t  be  another  woman  in 
Washin’ton  so  splendid,”  he  said. 

“Not  ever,”  I answered.  Then  he 
looked  down  at  the  sheets  o’  paper 
scattered  ever’where. 

“Wait,”  he  mumbled;  “it’s  cornin’.” 
He  crumpled  up  and  brushed  ’em  all 
aside.  “When  I think  o’  winnin’  her — ” 
he  said,  and  began  to  write.  All  this 
time  the  hoof  - beats  sounded  louder 
above  the  scratchin’  of  the  pen. 

“Jerry,”  he  said,  of  a sudden,  “do 
you  remember  that  her  hair  is  red-gold 
and  her  eyes  gray?”  and  I nodded. 

“Lord  have  mercy  on  these  men  up 
in  my  court,”  he  laughed.  His  eyes 
were  bright  now,  and  he  showed  his 
teeth  with  a kind  o’  fierceness  while 
writin’.  I was  proud  to  be  there  to  help 
w.th  the  doom  o’  the  men  on  the  docket. 

Then  I felt  a kind  o’  chill  as  the  hoof- 
beats  stopped  in  front  of  our  house.  A 
minute  later  the  doctor,  who  lived  up 
our  street,  came  in. 

He  was  a rough  old  man  with  bushy 
gray  eyebrows,  who  had  been  in  the 
army,  and  he  helped  himself  to  some 
cigars. 

“I’d  run  out,”  he  ’splained,  “and 
you’ll  have  to  treat  this  time  o’  night, 
Mr.  Pros’cutor.” 

Father  grinned,  and  as  they  spoke  a 
minute  the  doctor  looked  down  at  the 
sheets  o’  writin’. 

“You  can’t  pros’cute  him,”  he  said, 
layin’  his  finger  on  the  name;  “he’s 
dead,  since  about  an  hour.”  He  grum- 
bled that  he’d  saved  father  work  and  had 
paid  for  his  cigars;  then  hurried  out, 
and  the  hoof-beats  began  again. 


“Dead,”  said  father  to  h 
stared  at  the  wall,  white-fao 
looked  down  at  the  sheets  an 
head  over  ’em. 

“Did  he  die  guilty?”  I a: 
was  some  time  before  he 
tremblin’  a little: 

“Jerry,  we  are  not  pros 
now.” 

After  a bit  he  took  me  I 
and  sat  there  while  I wer 
But  I woke  up  and  saw  him 
curtains,  tearin’  up  the  spee 
sheet  and  watchin’  it  bum 
before  him.  And  I was  gh 
Gray  who  had  died  in  jail 
course  that  was  none  o’  my 
We  all  felt  sorry  for  Grs 
’peal  come  up  the  next  w 
when  down-town  with  Miss 
Margie  lookin’  at  the  jail  w 
spoke  to  her. 

“That’s  a shabby  little 
Helen  said,  “but  it’s  right 
to  ever’body;  it’s  the  way  i 
in  the  world.” 

I told  about  Margie  in  the 
and  the  strange  man  who  s< 
father  at  the  last  minute. 
“A  late  witness,”  she  sai 
We  both  felt  sorry  that 
such  a shabby  little  girl  t 
couldn’t  behave  himself,  ai 
nin’  we  talked  it  over. 

“You’re  so  good-heartec 
to  father,  “that  it  hurts  you 
criminals,  ’count  o’  thei 
Yet  she  knew  statesmen  ’ 
make  laws  that  were  hare 
good  men  and  their  familie 
Father  had  been  downc; 
robber  died  in  jail,  but  h 
talkin’  to  Miss  Helen. 

“Gray’s  friends,  the  grai 
in  a panic,”  she  said;  “w< 
easy.”  She  was  so  interes 
called  her  sister  and  her  hi 
lived  there,  and  we  all  wen 
house  to  hear  what  father 
on  the  ’peal  case. 

He  hadn’t  written  any  s 
ber  died  two  nights  before 
out  the  papers  o’  the  old  t 
what  he  would  have  to  sai 
That  wasn’t  what  they 
at  all.  “You’ll  have  to  ma 
to  us  as  you  will  to  the  s’f 
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said  Miss  Helen,  and  o’  course  father 
’gre*-d  to  tier- 

Ir  was  a fine  speech,  fell  in’  How  guilty 
Gray  Sv » s,  and  l r bhhgfi i': '-Hit  yvtin  de  r 
Margie  said  she  wouldn't  cry  arty  more 
fyr  him-  We a!}  shrink  His  fiiirlds when 
«.  was  finished,  and  Miss  Helen's 'ey?* 
we  ft . hrighcas.  firs  when,  she  whispe  red, 
"‘Fll  listen  for  that  voice -no  the  floor  o‘ 
Congress.^ 

She  had  told  rne  I’d  Ferrer  nor  speak 
P that  fate  witness  again,  Father  had 
enough  hot  her  Math  thereg'tarvvl  messes. 

So,  the  next  week,  the  speech  was 
made  to,  the  high  court;  way  was 
■’judgeU'^'tsonytck  -arwl  grafters  were 
in  a panic,-  ...  \ ■>  - 

Then  people  wgre  proud  to  have  us 
in  that  « own,  and;  before  things  began 
stir  w’  frit  .the  flisgtfrinv  «e  todfc  a . v;y 
cation . Miss  He  fen's  folks  went  with 
us  three  dowryto  ofil  homestead, 

tin  the.  river,,  twenty  milts  from  town. 

That  old  farm- house 
stands  <>u  a little  Hill,  and 
when  the  wind  blows  it 
cattles  ail  its  windows  at 
iincv:  like,  skeleton  hunts. 

On  out.  side  the  fields  run 

dt4f  down  to  the  rivet 

* ' ■ the  other  yy.T  yT';:;. 

Headscum 


front  o’  me  and  I jumped  from  one  dry 
spot  to  another  getttn'  out. 

Sometimes  the  folks  weitr  «o  picnics, 
bur  generally  they  stayed  around  the 
house,  playin'  croquet  or  tennis.  1 wore 
mV  khaki  suit  and  'was  fishln 


. jp|..,,v.  ..  | ..  p 

min'  most  o’  the  first  week,  till  one 

evenin',  crossiri  the  field  near  the 
swamp,  I heard  somebody  .<mginf,  ft 
was  very  low.,  like  a sleepy  bird,  a rui, 
lopkip’  ciose,!  saw  a sootzy  white  waved 
1 ike  a, digha  L Tb en  t he  MlVgiV  strip ped. 

ly  was  gett.in’  dusky,  and  I knew  that 
swamp;,  but  great  folks  can't  rt»n  away, 
so  J went  to  the  edge,  and,  ever  thing 
Lepy  still,  hrokf  through  the  bushes  and 
whittled.  I heard  a snake  give  a sharp 
tW'»ng  and  slide  into  the  ryater.  and 
|i pushed  oo  a httfe,  pretty  scared. 
Between  two  black  pools  I stood, 
lookin’  inn>  an  open  space,  'The  light 
was  goin’  Oil jf.  hut  f saw  a sparkle  among 
the  ferns  hky  a shaky s track.  Then  rhe 


tney  e 
Swamp 


■mH  ailtrsefrtly. 

scotched  the  graft*  brown 
and  the  corn wits  yy  rnin’ 
y 1 1 ! o w , !■  1. 1 P a d s c ii  m 
blazed  a shiny,  poison 
green.  •••  :-\-a 'F-;T'c ;VT  :..dy 
The  folks  told  me  tv. 
keep  away  from  there.  Inn 
1 went  in  a little  ways  only 
to  see  what  niads  it  poison. 
It  was  dark  under  the 
sycamores  and  enffou- 
<Vriods,  ami  sri.yri|l  that  I 
could  hear,  thp 'river  ptnir- 
itV  rii’rir  ffio  'ihriaK  a mile 
aw  ayd  Fools  ii’  rotted  Wit- 
ter were  ;sca titered.-  about, 
with  svv'amts  o’  griiriis  arid 
iir^grift- flies  floating  in  their 
Steam  Vhtn  the  sun  struck 
.through.  And  a snake 
with  red  splotches  stuck; 
out  bis  tongue.  Then  a. 


tag  buzzard  flapped  up 
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tree-tops  waved  apart  and  the  sun,  just 
settin’,  lit  up  the  long  spider-webs  which 
draggled  and  smoked  like  fire  among  the 
trunks.  But  ’stead  of  a spider  I saw  a 
little  barefoot  girl  swingin’  in  the  very 
center.  As  the  trees  waved  the  sun  was 
blotted  out  and  then  came  back;  there 
she  swung  in  a vine  loop,  with  black, 
tangled  hair  and  bright  eyes,  watchin’ 
me. 

“I  know  you,  Margie  Gray,”  I said, 
after  a while,  goin’  closer.  She  rested 
her  chin  in  her  hands  and  there  was 
somethin’  very  old  and  crafty  about  her. 

“ I’ve  got  to  make  a boat  to  sail  down 
the  river,”  she  said,  “and  I haven’t  got 
any  saw  or  hammer  or  a file.” 

“You  don’t  need  a file,”  I told  her, 
and  she  seemed  terrible  cast  down, 
wringin’  her  hands  together.” 

I asked  how  she  got  down  here  in 
Deadscum,  but  she  wouldn’t  tell  unless 
I brought  the  tools  to  build  a boat, 
without  tellin’  anybody;  so  I promised. 

“You  go  back  on  promises;  so  I dare 
you  to  come  back  with  ’em  after  dark,” 
she  said. 

“The  other  promise  was  only  to  keep 
you  from  cryin’,”  I answered. 

“I  haven’t  cried  since  then,”  she  said. 
Her  eyes  were  steady  and  dry;  I noticed, 
too,  that  her  dress  was  tore,  and  she  was 
barefoot  among  all  those  snakes. 

O’  course  I told  her  to  come  up  to  the 
farm-house,  but  she  said  livin’  in  the 
swamp  was  best.  Then  I started  off, 
knowin’  she  must  have  run  away  from 
her  aunt  and  maybe  lost  herself. 

Well,  I was  glad  to  do  somethin’  for 
her,  but  after  gettin’  to  the  house  I 
changed  my  mind. 

Gray,  the  convick,  had  escaped  while 
bein’  taken  to  state’s- prison.  “He 
knocked  the  sheriff  over  the  head  and 
jumped  from  the  train,”  father  told  me. 

Miss  Helen  stood  by  frownin’.  “What 
will  people  say,”  she  said,  “that  you 
officers  let  him  get  away?” 

“He’ll  not  get  far,”  answered  father, 
“with  bloodhoun’s  after  him — unless  he 
finds  some  crook  to  file  off  his  manacles.” 

Then  I knew  why  Margie  wanted  the 
file. 

That  night  the  windows  thundered  a 
good  deal,  and  the  next  day  was  cloudy. 
So  I stayed  inside  and  played  cards  with 
father  and  Miss  Helen. 


Once  she  laid  down  her  hand  to  ask, 
“They  can  track  him  with  the  dogs?” 

“Oh  yes,”  he  answered;  “they  catch 
lots  of  ’em  that  way.” 

“The  beasts  won’t  bite  him.  I hate 
the  sight  o’  blood,”  she  said  with  a 
smile,  and  drew  me  close,  shiverin’. 

“They’re  held  in  leash,”  said  father. 
“Your  play.  Remember,  I’m  takin’  a 
vacation  from  sheriffs  and  prisoners.” 

He  and  Miss  Helen  didn’t  notice  any- 
body but  each  other,  and  after  a while  I 
went  up  in  the  attic;  where  I played  and 
looked  out  o’  the  window  sometimes. 
The  rain  and  mist  blew  up  so  thick  from 
the  river  that  Deadscum  was  blotted 
out. 

Once  I went  down  to  ask,  “Is  Gray 
guilty?”  and  the  others  answered,  “Yes 
indeed  he  is  guilty.” 

Up  in  the  attic  again  I thought  it  was 
a shame  that  a man  with  a shabby  little 
girl  couldn’t  behave,  and  wondered  why 
Margie  would  stick  by  him  when  she 
wouldn’t  cry  for  him. 

The  wind  blew  harder  and  harder, 
strikin’  the  shingles  like  charges  from  a 
gun,  and  it  was  mighty  comfor’ble  in  the 
warm  attic  drillin’  at  soldiers,  with  an 
old  rifle.  I was  col’nel,  my  father  was 
general,  and  Miss  Helen  sent  us  out  to 
battle.  When  we  won,  people  shouted 
about  us — the  squalls  burst  among  the 
shingles  like  salutes  o’  cannon.  We 
were  great  folks. 

Then  there  was  bearin’  o’  hoofs,  and 
I listened.  Closer  they  came,  like  the 
doctor’s  horse  in  the  night  when  the 
prisoner  was  dead.  Some  draggled  men 
rode  into  the  yard  and  threw  the  leash 
off  two  big  dogs,  which  began  rangin’  the 
field  as  though  huntin’  rabbits. 

As  I passed  through,  our  fierce  old 
sheriff  was  layin’  off  his  belt  and  re- 
volvers. “We  held  the  trail  to  the 
river,”  he  said.  “To-morrow  we’ll 
scour  the  country  for  a fresh  one.”  And 
I could  hear  the  bloodhoun’s  bayin’  out 
in  the  field. 

As  I went  down  ’cross  the  field  ever’ 
one  o’  those  squalls  struck  me  like  a wet 
wildcat  full  o’  claws.  And  I could  see 
green  eyes  and  red  throats,  too,  but  that 
came  o’  the  big  dogs’  jumpin’  and  bayin’ 
’round  me,  all  blurred  in  rain. 

’Course  they  had  the  scent  o’  Gray, 
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and  wouldn*t  tackle  me;  but  thinkin’  I’d 
joined  in  the  hunt,  they  were  excited 
’nough  to  bowl  me  over.  They  nearly 
grabbed  me,  on  my  hands  and  knees, 
bein’  like  wolves  to  jump  on  whatever’s 
down,  and  we  were  ’lone  together  as 
in  a wilderness.  But  I thought  to  yell 
in  their  faces,  and  they  pulled  up, 
s’prised. 

Lucky  I had  on  my  khaki  suit  to 
stand  rough  wear,  for  now  I couldn’t 
o down  the  river- bank,  which  was 
igher  than  the  swamp,  as  I’d  first 
planned.  The  dogs  would  be  sure  to 
follow  by  an  open  path,  so  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  for  me  to  head  straight 
into  Deadscum  and  try  to  lose  them.  I 
thought  maybe  they’d  get  snake-bit  or 
caught  in  quicksand. 

I broke  through  the  fringe  of  bushes 
at  the  place  I’d  seen  Margie’s  signal,  and 
slumped  down  to  my  chin;  right  there 
I lost  the  saw,  but  the  file  and  nails  were 
in  my  pocket  and  the  hatchet  stuck  in 
my  belt.  Maybe  I didn’t  swing  a-hold 
o’  the  vines  and  climb!  but  the  dogs 
couldn’t  do  that,  and  as  they  swam  and 
floundered  below  I nearly  kicked  oflF 
their  heads,  ’cause  they  couldn’t  snap 
at  me  very  often  without  stranglin’. 

They  felt  they  hadn’t  a chance,  and, 
goin’  back  to  land,  began  circlin’  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  while  I cut  'cross 
the  middle.  All  the  glades  were  covered 
with  water  now,  but  I could  tell  the 
tussocks  by  the  bushes  growin’  on  ’em, 
and,  workin’  from  one  to  another,  came 
out  on  the  river  by  afternoon. 

I knew  Margie  and  the  outlaw  would 
be  here  somewhere,  and,  spyin’  an  old 
boat  on  the  gravel,  shouted  for  ’em,  till 
they  showed  up  just  below  me;  then  I 
slid  down  and  we  all  went  into  a sort 
o’  little  cave  which  flood  water  had  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  bank. 

Gray’s  hair  and  beard  were  long  and 
tagged,  and  he  scowled,  but  I’d  turned 
Pretty  wild  myself  while  those  dogs 
were  tryin’  to  drag  me  from  the  vines, 
and  wasn’t  s’prised  by  this. 

. } was  watchin’  him  and  he  kept  watch- 
in  me,  but  Margie  talked  more  than  she 
ever  d,d  in  her  life. 

"a  s so  busy  filin’  you’ll  ’scuse  him,” 
she  said;  “but  I wouldn’t  have  no  man- 
ners not  to  thank  you  for  bringin’  them 
00 s through  the  swamp,  would  I,  pa?” 
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He  stopped  to  look  at  me,  and  I 
couldn’t  help  tellin’  him  to  hurry. 

As  he  began  filin’  again  Margie  told 
me:  “When  pa  ’scaped  and  come  back 
to  our  house  in  the  night,  we  filled  a 
sack  full  o’  food  and  found  a file,  and  I 
followed  him  into  the  woods  barefoot. 
The  chain  between  the  han’cuflFs  was 
broke,  Jerry,  but  I thought  he’d  need 
somebody  to  file  ’em  off,  and  after  he’d 
kissed  me  good-by,  I had  hard  runnin’ 
to  keep  up.  He  kep’  tellin’  me  good-by 
till  we  come  to  the  river  and  found  a 
leaky  old  boat  under  the  bank.”  A 
big  tree  blew  down  just  to  one  side  of 
us,  but  she  said:  “Nev’  mind!”  and 
kept  on : 

“Then  we  sailed  ’way,  Jerry,  after 
he’d  put  me  back  on  the  bank  twice 
and  I had  to  splash  into  deep  water  to 
catch  up.” 

“What  did  you  do  with  your  own 
file?”  I asked,  and  Gray  showed  a hole 
in  his  coat  pocket. 

“ Better  keep  on  filin’  and  then  mend 
your  boat,”  I told  him;  and  after 
thinkin’  a minute  he  began  again.  He 
seemed  to  know  I was  keepin’  somethin’ 
back. 

Margie  was  talkin’  ahead:  “So,  after 
we’d  hid  in  the  swamp,  Jerry,  I saw  you 
and  made  a signal.  Ain’t  we  lucky  to 
have  such  a good  friend?  I jus’  been 
tellin’  pa  that  soon  as  the  man’cles  was 
off  I’d  go  back  to  town  and  he  could 
’scape  out  o’  here  and  make  a nice  home 
somewhere.  I’d  alius  be  packed  up 
ready  to  go  keep  house  for  him.” 

“Why  don’t  you  get  in  your  boat  and 
start  on?”  I asked  Gray,  and  at  last  he 
spoke. 

“ See  how  the  rain-water  runs  out  of 
it.  I’ll  mend  it  to-morrow.” 

I told  him  to  take  mine  at  the  land- 
in’ below.  “But  you’ll  have  to  work 
down  the  bank  stead  o’  crossin’  the  field 
even  after  dark,”  I ’splained,  and  then, 
droppin’  the  file,  he  laid  both  hands  on 
my  knees. 

“W’hy  mustn’t  I cross  the  field  after 
dark?  Don’t  you  think  you  ought  to 
tell  me?” 

I felt  my  throat  choke  up,  ’cause  it 
was  pretty  hard  to  go  back  on  the 
Gov’nor,  who  needed  to  capture  this 
man. 

“Maybe  ’tain’t  any  o’  my  business 
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rgie,  ami#  lookin’  jerry  did,''  uftd  she  t oUcOeH  fvis’arm,  but 
over  her  ears.  j she  dtdnY  t ry. 

ck  and  her  cheek,  ’’Roth ft’ you  Lave  iny  scent  on  your 
.$un -tanned.  The  eL/sY  ■ Gray s&tdi l y\*n't  leave  you 
clean  of  mud.  and  h*peS'  _tfisT  tf-ade/jbr  swim 

sorlywith  a wjiienv  tb»vvn  the  river,  pusbirT  ns  two  ahead 
. t}p  a jog  as  Liras  the  la‘t>4in% 
llin*  L'  she  asked.  “ Then  I ’I!  t ake  you  'in  the  boat,”  he 
in\.o,n.d^.;hsr  'arnj  said,  -du$k.  ‘^P  5’bu 'near- 

fit  like  'MgjlThf den  soni e fa  ah -h  eu' se . They’d  take  M a rgi e, 
? ,TY>  ; -'to  till,  they  could  send  her  to  town,  and. 
yaitl.  goiir  back  1 coil  id  walk  back  home.” 

Ami  Ylareie  has  *v‘*Fong:'  ■jffry/.’  lie-  said  to 

i.lu's—!'  Then  1 me  in  his  hereto  sudden  way.  0 want 

id  to-  know  that  you  ain't  helpin’  a 
ilty  man.” 

PI.  didn’t  know,”  1 answered,  and 
Hi  Id  ’a’  started  to  the  river,  but  he 
(tell  itit.  ‘ ■'  ' ■ 

‘‘Can't  yon  bjieve  i t?”  i A 
y’*‘K';TY  A;  A •'  “My  Gnvjrior  hold  me. 

lie  wniddtyt  hefY  l had  to 
• _ ahfeyv'fyC  ,%•>:' V>Y ' ’ ’ 

. ; ’ ' A nd : yoti  entnc  to  help 
M'S,  anyway-f!’  he  asked. 
Bo  i Yplajiied  ch^feMargie 
had  dared  mg,  iifu.1  that 
was  the  reason,. 

We  wete  all  ready  to 
start  as  sobri  as  she  grub- 
sack  was  tied,  but  it  never 
was.  There  was  a srrytch- 
in’  on  the  bank  abdvTvshd 
Any  blood  turned  stiff  and 
tht  howlin'.  The 
bfnpdhmin’s  bad  run  round 
the'  sw  amp’s  edge  To  the 
rivet , bank,  which  they 
• ' could  crime  down  wdrh- 

Aut  iSpISshin'  or  swtin- 
minE-V  • A }/.'"■  5 

“We're  hunted  down,” 
said -Crniy,  arid  passed  my 
k Ott  a HnV,  scobpitl’ up  hatidT 

1 ' liils.O*  sand.  . : , : 

By,  A dog  sprang  down 

on  him,  and  Cray  threw 
H®  . . r.bt?  sand  in  its  eyey  And 
• . flipped  tt;  Ataggerin’  'm-:; 

'Mv!f  ward  the  river  Af  the 

sS|  Watct  etlge  liO  lVU:  the  dog 

EpJJf:  ' tote-  its  thfoar  loose  jL 

sneopd.  tfiyn  -they  both 
spl-iAnA  out  o'  sight,,  com* 
•Ay  In'  up  fish  tin ‘in  the  chute r 
of  a whirlpool.  A;  , 


rypm:  seen  t . on  net  clu  s-~- 
tnld  all. 

Gray’s  face  1st  lip  w;tth  a kind  o’ 
wildfire.  • ” Bloodhi > ti n ‘sT ' -he  said , with 
a hard  langh>  T^hindhoimY!’’  so  loud 
that  M argie  : fusty  i d. 

‘“Maybe'  the  j.ptd  ’ll  ’member  its; 


to  hear.'’ 

said  Margie,-'  and,  lookin’ 

ai.  ay.  pur  ! 

er  hands  over  her  ears,  i 

■could,  just  $ 

et-  hen  neck  arid  her  cheek. 

which  was 

thin  and  sun-tanned,  The 

torn  dress  w 
her  hair  tied 

as  washed  tltjn  wl  m ud . and 
hack  smooth  with  a-  wil]y»w 

twig.  y,| 

“Are  you 

done  tollin'  she  asked. 

half  turnin’ 

and  look  in'  under  her  arm 

with  eyes  th 

at  vyyre  hot  like  MisYHeibn 

Lane’s. 

'Tit’s  the 

dogs,”  i iaid.  goi'n’  back 

Oft  the  (jo 

v’ftor.  A And  Ma  rgie.  has 

’Mg 

' 'll  1 w 

mm:  ^ 

i was  watchin'  i&-  H tpr* -aya tC kin ' ' ;to  e 
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Margie  back  into  the  hollow,  and  then, 
bendin’  over,  make  the  sand  fly  into  the 
face  o’  the  other  dog  barkin’  in  at  us. 

Then  it  jumped,  snappin’  its  fangs  in 
my  shoulder  and  knockin’  me  over,  but 
Gray  had  got  back  ag’in  and,  throwin’ 
the  dog  out  by  the  hind  legs,  fought  it 
into  the  river  with  a boat  oar,  where  it 
was  drowned  like  the  first  one. 

As  the  fightin’  ended  I quit  tryin’  to 
stand  up  on  a sprained  ankle,  and  was 
’shamed  that  I’d  shouted  so  loud  when 
I saw  how  white  Margie  was.  But  soon 
as  Gray  began  to  cut  away  the  cloth 
from  the  shoulder  scratch,  she  said  that 
the  women  folks  could  ’tend  wounded, 
anyway,  and  brought  up  a canful  o’ 
river  water.  Then  they  made  a poultice 
out  o’  bread  and  bound  it  on  with 
strips  o*  the  grub-sack. 

Gray  grinned  at  me,  lickin’  the  bites 
on  his  arms,  and  I told  him  he’d  better 
make  his  getaway.  We  two  could 
get  ’long  with  no  dogs  to  pester  us,  till 
he  got  a good  start. 

He  didn’t  answer,  and  I watched  him 
walk  out  to  the  beach  and  look  over  the 
stormy  river.  Then  of  a sudden  the  mist 
and  dark  came  down,  and  he  was  gone. 

As  I sat  still  in  the  black  dark,  Margie 
asked  if  my  wound  was  hurtin’,  and  said 
she  never  did  mean  to  dare  me  into 
such  trouble. 

“Didn’t  you  hear  me,  Jerry?”  she 
said  after  a while. 

“How  do  you  know  it  was  the  dare?” 
I asked,  and  Margie  said: 

“I  jus’  knew  it  wasn’t;  you  come 
’cause  o’  the  promise,  and  I b’lieved  you 
would,  all  the  time.” 

“You  couldn’t  know  I’d  keep  it,  after 
I’d  broke  the  other  one  in  the  court- 
room,” I said,  “and  it  wasn’t  the 
promise,  either — ’cause  I had  to  go 
back  on  my  Gov’nor  to  keep  it!” 

’Stead  o’  talkin’  cheerful  as  she  had 
all  afternoon,  Margie  was  so  still  that 
I thought  she  was  cryin’,  and  reached 
out  my  hand  to  touch  her  cheeks.  But 
they  were  dry,  and  when  she  asked,  in 
a little  bit  o’  voice,  then  why  did  I 
come  at  all,  I said,  “It  was  only  the 
dare — that’s  why!” 

There  was  a big  crackle  and  splash  in 
the  swamp,  so  I asked  if  she  wanted  to 
hold  on  to  my  hand  for  comp’ny,  and 
she  said,  “I’d  cert’nly  rather,  Jerry.” 


There  came  another  crackle  and  a call, 
and  Gray  stood  in  the  mouth  o’  the 
hollow;  he’d  come  to  take  me  home. 

“No;  they’ll  catch  you,”  I warned 
him,  but  he’d  been  scoutin’  and  found 
that  the  sheriff1  and  his  men  were  quar- 
tered in  the  bam. 

My  shoulder  was  stiff,  and  I’ll  bet  you 
I groaned  when  he  picked  me  up,  with 
Margie  leadin’  to  feel  out  the  path. 

We  got  out  o’  the  swamp  after  a while, 
and  goin’  over  the  hill  toward  a light  in 
a window,  could  see  father  readin’  out 
of  a book  to  Miss  Lane.  Nobody’d 
missed  me,  ’cept  to  guess  that  I must 
be  playin’  ’round  with  the  sheriff"’ s men, 
whose  horses  we  could  hear  nicker  in  the 
barn.  Ever’thing  else  was  still. 

“ You’d  better  come  in  and  let  us  send 
you  back  to  town,”  I said,  but  she  shook 
her  head. 

“I’ll  float  down  with  pa  long  as  it’s 
dark,”  she  said.  “He  hain’t  anybody 
else  to  look  to  him,  and  maybe  I won’t 
have  to  go  back  at  all.” 

Gray  carried  me  right  on  in  without 
knockin’;  I was  back  ’mong  my  own 
great  folks  and  there  was  some  fussin’ 
over  me,  but  somehow  I couldn’t  bear 
to  have  Helen  Lane  hold  on  to  my 
hand. 

Father  was  friendly  to  Gray  and 
thanked  him;  he  even  made  him  promise 
to  wait  a minute  while  he  ran  into  the 
kitchen  and  packed  up  a little  lunch. 

I got  off"  the  couch  where’d  I’d  been 
lyin’  and  tried  to  limp  to  the  door;  but 
I fell  over  and  started  to  crawl. 

Gray  picked  me  up.  “Let  go,”  I told 
him.  I couldn’t  bear  bein’  held  back 
when  I wanted  to  see  Margie  a minute 
and  tell  her  I hadn’t  gone  into  Dead- 
scum  ’count  o’  the  dare  at  all.  I’d  lied 
’bout  it,  and  now  she’d  never  know  why 
I’d  gone. 

“Let  go,”  I told  Gray,  fightin’  to  get 
loose;  then  Margie,  white  as  a ghost, 
ran  into  the  room  and  threw  her  arms 
’round  Gray,  holdin’  him  tight. 

“Don’t  fight  pa;  they’re  a-comin’ — 
they’ll  shoot  you  down!” 

Gray  didn’t  have  a chance,  with  her 
holdin’  him  and  me  carried  in  his  arms 
as  the  rush  came;  and  the  next  minute 
he  was  a prisoner. 

We  were  all  still  as  if  for  breath;  then 
Gray  took  a quick  step  and  shook  his 
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man’cles  in  my  father’s  face.  Margie 
tugged  at  his  arm,  talkin’  to  him,  and 
he  pulled  up  short  to  look  ’round  at  me. 

“ Fortunes  o’  war,  Jerry,”  he  said,  and 
that  was  all. 

They  didn’t  want  to  hurt  my  feelin’s, 
but  they  needn’t  have  minded.  My 
Gov’nor  couldn’t  look  me  in  the  face; 
he’d  warned  the  sheriff.  Ever’body 
knew  it,  and  only  Helen  Lane  wasn’t 
’shamed  of  him. 

They  took  the  Grays  to  town  that 
night  in  a covered  farm-wagon,  and  next 
momin’  us  folks  went  in  too,  so  a doctor 
could  look  at  my  shoulder. 

I could  limp  ’round  ’nough  to  lay  out 
a beach  with  the  rugs,  and  build  a boat 
o’  law  books,  while  father  read  and 
grinned  at  me.  But  I could  feel  him 
watchin’  in  a troubled  way,  too,  and  we 
were  silent  with  each  other. 

Two  o’  the  long  days  had  gone  by 
before  I knew  it  wasn’t  any  use  and 
gave  up;  I wasn’t  brave  as  Margie  Gray, 
who’d  be  cheerful  and  happy  with  her 
pa,  no  matter  what  he’d  done. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  the 
Gov’nor,  but  I told  him  nothin’,  and  sat 
on  the  floor,  thinkin’. 

It  was  night-time  then,  and  far  up 
the  still  street  I heard  the  gallopin’  of  a 
horse.  Closer  and  closer  it  came,  and 
I held  my  breath  for  fear  it  was  ’nother 
messenger  cornin’  to  say  a pris’ner  o’  the 
pros’cutor  had  died  in  the  night.  Then 
the  hoofs  slowed  down,  and  father 
leaned  over  to  touch  my  shoulder. 

“Old  man,”  he  said,  “there’s  one 
enemy  we  couldn’t  keep  out  of  our  den 
by  watchin’  or  fightin’ — the  great  blood- 
hound, Conscience;  and  his  messenger 
is  at  the  gate.” 

“Can’t  you  b’lieve  in  me?”  he  asked, 
and,  tremblin’  a good  deal,  I watched  his 
face,  and  touched  it. 

There  was  somethin’  troubled  and 
fierce  and  proud  ’bout  him — but  I wasn’t 
’shamed  o’  him  any  more,  and  nodded. 
Yes,  I b’lieved  in  him. 

The  messenger  knocked  on  the  door. 
“Come,”  said  father,  and  a man  wearin’ 
a cap  looked  in.  He  was  the  one  who’d 
sent  me  up  to  father  with  a note  at  the 
Gray  trial — the  late  witness. 

“I  started  soon  as  I got  your  word,” 
he  said,  and  father  told  me  to  listen  to 
what  went  on,  and  I did. 


The  conscience  - man  had  galloped 
’way  when  the  Gov’nor  said : 

“Do  you  understand,  Jerry,  that  I 
was  so  anxious  to  make  myself  great 
that  I put  Gray  in  prison  without 
listenin’  to  this  witness  who  would  have 
cleared  him?  To-morrow  the  case  will 
be  opened  ’gain  and  this  man  put  on 
the  stand.” 

Then  he  made  it  plain  why  he’d 
helped  the  sheriff  take  Gray  at  the 
farm-house.  “I  was  troubjed  here,” 
he  said,  tappin’  his  chest,  “and  when 
Gray  risked  jail  by  bringin’  you  back — 
boy,”  he  whispered,  “I  went  cold  and 
faint  and  ’fraid — so  I brought  him  back 
to  be  cleared  by  law  ’stead  o’  wanderin’ 
on,  an  outlaw.” 

“He’ll  go  free  to-morrow?”  I asked, 
and  he  answered: 

“Yes;  and  I want  all  men  to  know 
my  shame.  Jerry,  I didn’t  give  him  a 
fair  trial — ” He  stood  very  still  a min- 
ute and  then  put  his  hand  to  his  throat. 

“Now  can  you  b’lieve  in  me?”  he 
asked,  and  I told  him  that  I’d  broke  my 
promise  at  the  same  time. 

“ If  I’d  asked  you  to  let  Gray  go  free 
when  the  witness  was  there,  you  would 
have  done  it,”  I said. 

After  a time  he  said:  “Well,  boy,  we 
must  make  good  to  Gray — and  take  our 
med’cine.” 

“We  won’t  be  great  folks?”  I asked, 
and  he  shook  his  head. 

“Then  Miss  Lane  won’t  take  the 
med’cine,”  I said,  but  he  didn’t  answer, 
and,  after  puttin’  me  to  bed,  sat  by  till 
I went  to  sleep. 

Father  came  home  in  the  afternoon 
to  tell  me  that  Gray  was  a free  man; 
some  o’  the  people  were  down  on  us  for 
not  clearin’  him  in  the  first  place,  but 
we  had  to  stand  it. 

After  talkin’  awhile  father  said:  “I 
met  Gray  for  a minute  after  the  trial — 
the  little  girl  and  he  had  been  talkin’  in 
the  corner  o’  the  court-room,  and  had 
already  made  up  their  minds  to  go  ’way. 
They’d  had  hard  luck  in  this  town.” 

I’d  thought  maybe  they  would  come 
to  pardon  us;  but  they  couldn’t,  and  we 
were  left  like  the  guilty  prisoner  dyin’  in 
jail. 

The  Gov’nor  and  I didn’t  look  up  or 
have  anything  more  to  say;  we  knew 
then  that  we  couldn’t  take  our  med’cine. 
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Moonlight  canjc  on, 
and  \J>ss  Line  was  in 
her  'gajStJJ/  esnec'jth.ittg- 
was  still  and  green  as 
clown ; in  X^eSjis-eum, 
anti  some* bin"*  was 
comitr'  out  o‘  the  tree 
s h a d os* s ’cross  t he 
lawn,,  ]:■  :vy/i;,V.:y 

F at  her  and  I rose 
up  as  Gray  stood  in 
the  bright  moon  light, 
earryin’  a satchel  io 
his  hand. 

“I  didn't  know; 

whether  you'd  like  Kf 
Lv  borbc/r-j."  he  told 
the  Gov'.nor,  hoc  vie 
wanted  to  see  you  and 
lerryagshi  Tore  askin’ 
to-night^  train 
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- I've  ruined  you, 
G r a y , and  d t i vttt  y o u 

< >ur."  said  the  Gov’* 


said  the  Gov’- 
nor,  *‘yoti  «;;m  c make 
it  easy  for  nu?.’!  1 saw 
M J ss  Lane  tome  to  the 
wail  and  stand  lis- 
tenin’. . She  seemed 
scared  and  faint.  A§§S 

“ WHy,  wc ma  ke 

■mistakes,  all  of  us^5 
answered  Gray;  "bqf 

rnigb  ty'f&k  of  uscTect 
'em.  as  y.ciU  did  to-day 
— in  open  fcourr  and 
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a remote  ire  region  of  a contingent  of  previously,  in  the  capacity  ol 
men  varying  from  seven ry-five  to  one  rapher  and  glacialisr;  but  I 
hundred  tvf  leader  pf  this  ex 

constant  thought  and  armory.  ' The  end  and  on  my  efforts  depended,  * 
of  .May  found  .mv  parry,  with  a.  large  measure-,  ir.-  .sw  ..ess  or  failure, 
equipment  of  tents  and  stores,  ready  H>  Ush-sutveyoi  had  r.lwrge  of  rh. 
feaVe  Kashmir  for  ftgjipu , Baltistari, ''|(iEe;;ve«»rii.  with  a native  plane- 
fourteen  marched distant.  Where, oh  arri-  assist ‘Jiirn, loaned  tome  by  the  S 
vat,  a mtrganiratiiin  must  rake  place  funeral  of  India.  Cyprien  Sa 
and  permanent  Bain  .coolie*-  taken  on  (Jounnayeur,  came  for  the  fifth 
:f$y  fimfiet  Ttat^tnt  purposes,  I say  head  guide,  bringing  with  him  n 
” p^rnvaneni,;  but  no  force . of  Celtics  Italian  guides  and  two  porters, 
is  reallv  permanent  in  dlim.ilaVai  sis  - Kapalu,  0 large  village  on  tit 
afrer  u<  |»  reached  thro  have  u,iy  / Ri'v.er,  is  the  capital.  of  rhat  disc 
(if  absconding  in  hatches,  regardless  of  has  for  its  ruler  a small  Rrip 
the  trouble  they  may  - cause  their  Rajiy.^nt  word  to  theym-n  «f  <ro 
leader.  .•  last  village  of  the  Saltoro  Vatk 

l . B\  raitiji,  3 Reuse*-  of  Srinagar,  pie-  We  were  coming,  and  to  l>e  rt 
ceded  us  by  some  weeks  to  Gama,  four  rtiypmpany  us  to  the  glaciers,  . 
marches  ftonrt  KapaiU*  w’h«rt?  bo  Had  When  the  jgem.  ktnvgd’i-fesfew''' 


charge  ot  ehHoctmg  the  quantity  of  grain  found  the  people  rhere  ami  ili  ifii 
required  to  feed  the  coolies,  of  selecting  valley  greadv  perturbed  u t rite  p 
toolus,  having  .sheep,  ami  making  a'r-  - of  our  rimming  to  make  even  a 
r«mgemenrs  gxperted  of  an  agent.  Dr.  sojourn  than  that  of  the  year  he 
.Homer.  Workman  accompanied  me,  as  the  Rose  Glacier.  'They  did  wo 


PE/K.  P-VEC'  * Fl-ET  HIGH  Va^EN'  FRv>\l  THE  7 A ft#  |>tu  bMiAU'ft; 


>w  i «.:■? . v M&y  *£&<k?  i t kt  i r \tjS;  wh 


fkt  r 'sitiovi) 


to  go—imlteii  rately  div  tlintr  ihcf  Staff, 
.an  d then  jfesKond  fa t«dy| ytbf  teecptul  t- 
tions  become  too  forawdable  a&f  their 
F3ste, 

Ote  prtKSf^, always  numsftius  m n ;f 
rive  Milages,.  tbjd  the  agertt  • ifw.V  h»id 
been  kept  Jnisy  *xWtw»«  rhe  jwwU  and 
p'reparWi&  ktytkl}  -fowiz  (magic)  urputyrs 
for  rhe  cooHe*  to  suspend  about  their 
■petfs.-  These  cdjytaiited  prayers  to  the 
gods  t6  bring,  !)ad  We  a tibet  ythyy 

c.i Lomi y which  should  f-a'nv.  us  speedily 
to  leave  the  Iwse  ice  region  for 
Ufhtr.  f aith  in  the  power  of  magic  unit 
amulets- is  as  Strong  today  twiong  f jhy 


scrfii-barbavoiis  ti-oives  of  India  ns  it  vyns 
gcmurii.  .s  aeO; 

All  Was  finally  organized,  ami  the 
4th;  Pf  July  save Vbs  leaving  for  1 he  eighth 
itidfef distant  Bil a phonti  Glacier  with  a 
loxdtrd  ca  ra-vaii  of  sixty  epoliesy  while  the, 
agent  promised  to  send  another  forty 
sifter  us  two  days  la  tup;  I hr  Hirst  six 
miles  of  the  Bit.aphoiHf  (dacuy  ;rre  fov'4i: 
4itHcult  ro  travel  civet.  the  surface  corte 
si.-afog  ehit-Hy  of  .1  chaos  of  large  booj- 
which,  in  spite  of  rffeir  size,  ure 
seldom  firmly  placed  imd  tonic  about 
yf  err  stepped  upon,  ; , 

Tibs  sort. it!  ‘‘moraine  hopping.'’  as 


£>J 

AjW;'Vy..  ,'.«*»  . * 

* x* 1 y •LVftS ' 

:JS  if*  l/ffc’j-’rl  "Wf 
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am}  the  Rose 
olden  times 
called  this  rh< 
t»?  B tit terHy 
cam*?*  of  the- 

s'ltmes  tie  nr 
where  cert  a in 
rer  f-  rofn  . 
nboViP  the  ice 
deinstfan  m ni 


appear  like  n 
hirtterfly,  . ; ~ 


neVei  need)  hi 

day  Baftis,  bu 
kv,  natives  of  f 
were.  possessed 
Gin  \ . which  h 
served  by  rr.-u 
imt-ntion  bad  f 
on  rite  mgr  d; 
We,  from  Alt  B 
pass,  but  it)  Hi 

must  be  pi c i ■ 
1 5,C-«X>  fi-et,  bf 

out  xiijany  1 

speed.'  The  sbe 
which  fct  taO 

M.vt,  ( rt  W-nts. 

lowing  inotni.ri.fc 


M&v ,uy.f>  W\n?‘y.v  'cjpt  HW: feat 

' \ ' . ' . ’.•  . : f -•  •.  *••'•••-  ':"‘r  •'  -their  snow  bur 

itji0)ifht3ineers_c«:|!  it,  -is  w*t  tnpid.  a tr/de  A'saitrrtg  for  the  weather r to -s* 
JtC  hinit  represent  in*x  lairfr  ^,?Rid.  tiunty  I he  expected 
ahdnftet  a seven  Had  nor  arrived  b_y  highc.r  Ch 

van  is  po f y ui  II  ujmu  up  and  ready  to..-  rapid  and  severe  change  >o 
ZarjiR.  Another  shvtin  miU-.v  of  criA  frtw  a shade;  tc’wpetnbfry; 

i ice  surface  brought  ns  )••  ;:  14'  f.  and  the  rar.ebetl  -m 

mor,i!iif'-eJK.  ’ .■))  the  Side  ni  the  si.tcn-f,  !«’i.  mV  fjvc.rmv  p'-'wr.  f lu. 

where  the  btst  halt  before  the:  grt-nf  yeasnp  d)eyno^.h!^npji?; 

sn.vsvpiseis  inavhivgt  17,000  fee-t.-  We  (M£  wv  all  fch  » be  sudden  eh. 
called  this  -wild  spot  AH  Brans-;.,  ferr  auM-  . mVrwd  m:  abnormal  cundiiioj. 
that  i«  tin  last  name  marked  on  rhe  I bus  three  .dav passed,  rh 
Indian  purvey  map.  hguiva-  p»  tlcct. -.^rid  nty  heui 

'Thc/iC^fcf ;h,i4:’f^'id.ca.-^ thf. ;wh<*wif  with  thoughts  of  .1  tali  t 

abnut&i  Wit  Aftitb  'ihk: ■Rhhi’fegi-- •,  of  the  pass  y,  bfch  1 wLhta 

m;  ;l  yioihnr  At  Wsr  the  puideyi,  Ware  hing 

S’ltmv  sr./iVrn.  I tplu  rynrve  sfcnit-  shfeUersv  tin?  gliu  ier,  oghred  the  behme 

*yi?rc  faupd'^itf .upward.-.  At  dark  thy 
of  . itiTe^';  lii^r .-^ *>€'.’ -anf}  .'-^0^--! '^iwi  pointing  to  rhoif  I 
J ut We  stood  thus  lor  *0  eerrtAr#;Or;di>>tt'^  t«M,  bur  real l v nut  half  so  ha 

;Tihf«-uigKfi:hc-':at4  nffwiv  dgwnt ! they  professed  i«  be.  At 

dcdttigdjribii^ivting ibhAwf ‘'huwidtKeojt- ; 

r»phy’,Tcb>n  the  prissrs -dsiid-  "Ttatned  fotmtd  into  de».n,  hnowepblk 
Web  of  the  -Sdloii#- AriffyV-  esHcirJinng  bvVp  bhnvl  r=iin:d  the  rbh 
rv.ifnfes  .,nd  legi-nds  'wd«.li  this;.;  tcrus  werte  struck'  stad  the 


i then  t.nfin-J  and  called  backward  to 
the  others.  They,  .seeing  me  standing 
alone  ami  knowing  a<  a glacier.  Whor  had 
happened,  burned  »t  ubey  toward  the 
spot.  . But  it  as  of  no  use,- a*.  I realised 
while  l stood  .git an)  hvthe  silftvt  ehasm,. 
for  Chenoz  had  taken  one  rope  .with  him 
into  the  crev>asse  anti  the'  other  was  with 
the/ guides  who  wen-  on  the  far  st'.le  of 
the.  pass. 

(iuiile  <duat2,ier  appro, 4-  bed  the  chasm 
from  the  upper  side*  w-Hich  Was  solid, 
add,  leaning  in;  called  to  rlu  porter.  Vvfe 


prime  comlirion*  the  long  ascent,  of  the 
Bilaphund  Hass  offered  on  special  diffi- 
culty, 

that  he  and  the  second  gmdiy  Rev. 
should  push  ahead,  cPm*  the  pass,  and 
reconooirer  a route  to  rhe  peak  T wished 
m cl  bn  h,  rejoining -our  party  again  be- 
yond the  pass.  Accordingly/ in  an  hour 
he  and  Key  left,  taking. with  them  one  of 
the  two  alpine  ropes. 

. Chenot  and . the  guide  ^iwpitt  re- 
mained with  us  and  the  ydravan.  As 
we  moved  upward  it  Win 

mjzgns ret!  that;  CHeftt*?.  -aiisd  . 

l he  photographed  Up  some  f if  / y 
ice  hummocks  neat  hv  to  w'Tb 

show  the  navufc  of  the  route  : 

to  rite  col.  Before  crossing 
to  this  place  I consulted  the 
guide  at,  to  clie  desir»bitit>r 
of  roping,  hut  he  laughed  > 

at.  the  idea* -declaring  the  > yijffel£* 
surface  to  he-  solid  and  free  j >MfiBgg! 
of  crevasses,  As  I wished  . §SE 
to  take  thy  rope,  CheflPiif: 
threw  it  over. his  hack  above 

Whiin  file  photograph  had 
bey«t  tjtkero  Cheno?.  started  , 

off  in  a /.'direction  above  the 
nuimnocks  po  .join,  higher 
up*  the  dine  on  Winch  Dr. 

Wofkruati  and  the 'caravan  ; ’ 

the  route  to  hfi-  tpHte  safcy  as  j 
it  had  been*  ami  leaving  the  \: 
matter  ttf  f ^sitog  the  dee  in  i . 

front  cif  h.UTi  tO  GhcnoK,  i 
which  one  nAtiiraUv  does  . : • 1, 
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answered  faintly,  as  from  a distance, 
saying  he  was  alive  and  could  wait  for 
help.  Quarzier  then  left  with  three  coo- 
lies to  cross  the  pass,  hnd  the  guides,  and 
bring  them  and  the  rope.  The  coolies 
sat  in  long  lines  in  solemn  silence,  while 
we  and  the  servants  unpacked  loads  and 
got  ready  blankets  and  stimulants  for 
use,  should  Chenoz  be  taken  out  alive. 
But,  as  we  saw  the  men,  held  in  the  grip 
of  the  oxygenless  air,  toil  upward,  our 
preparations  were  made  with  a feeling 
of  lost  endeavor,  for  it  was  certain  the 
porter  would  remain  at  least  another 
hour  in  his  icy  tomb.  Could  even  he, 
endowed  as  he  was  with  great  strength 
and  youth,  withstand  the  cruel  test  ? We 
doubted  it.  It  was  a terrible  period  of 
inaction  for  all,  as  we  sat  looking  at  the 
sun-bathed  snow  slopes,  trying  to  shield 
our  bodies  (thinly  clad  for  marching)  as 
well  as  possible  from  the  chill  wind  blow- 
ing down  from  the  col. 

At  last  Quarzier  was  seen  hurrying 
back  from  the  pass,  followed  by  the 
coolies,  as  Savoye  and  Rey  arrived  on 
the  summit  and  began  their  breathless 
descent  in  the  soft  snow,  for  it  was  now 
eleven  o’clock,  and  the  sun’s  heat  had 
turned  the  crisp  surface  into  a toilsome 
snow  souffle.  On  their  arrival  the  rope 
was  quickly  tied  about  Rey,  the  smallest 
guide,  and  he,  carrying  stimulants,  was 
lowered  through  the  hole,  the  other  two 
guides  and  six  natives  holding  the  long, 
loose  end,  prepared  to  lengthen  or  short- 
en it,  as  Rey  might  direct. 

It  was  fully  ten  minutes  before  any 
sound  came  from  the  glacier  bottom.  At 
length  Savoye,  who  was  peering  into  the 
chasm,  gave  the  word  to  those  behind  to 
haul  slowly.  The  bag  and  ice  ax  soon 
appeared  on  the  rope,  which  was  again 
lowered;  then  a wait,  and  next  Rey 
came  aboveground,  and  at  last,  after 
slow,  hard  pulling,  the  limp  body  of 
Chenoz  rose  above  the  ice-mouth  and 
was  received  by  the  guides’  sheltering 
arms  and  unroped. 

He  was  perfectly  conscious,  although 
unable  to  stand,  and  suffering  greatly 
from  shock  and  cold.  Massaged  and 
wrapped  in  blankets,  he  was  soon  after 
carried  down  to  Ali  Bransa,  where  camp 
was  again  pitched.  There,  on  examina- 
tion, no  bones  were  found  broken,  but 
he  remained  pulseless  and  suffered  se- 


vere pain  until  6 p.  m.,  when  h 
a quiet  sleep.  He  awoke  at  r 
water,  and  slept  again — his 
alasl  At  ten  o’clock  Savoye  fc 
heartrending  news  to  our 
Chenoz  was  dead. 

That  night  at  Ali  Bran 
ghastly  one.  We  were  all  ovei 
grief,  yet  immediate  action  w 
tive.  We  sat  up  into  the  si 
in  a temperature  of  140  F.,  tall 
over  with  Savoye.  The  only  < 
sible  was  decided  on  during 
some  vigil.  At  daylight  the  : 
twelve  coolies  were  to  take 
down  to  the  first  grass  of  the  v 
it  and  put  up  a suitable  stc 
while  we  were  to  remain  at  / 
awaiting  their  return. 

Accordingly,  as  another  gl 
opened,  we  watched  the  coo 
bear  away  the  body  of  Cheno 
by  the  three  sorrowing  j 
strange  contrast  to  the  scene 
four  hours  previous,  when  Ch> 
stood  gaily  talking  about  as< 
the  col! 

On  their  return,  two  days 
work  of  the  expedition  was,  a 
be,  at  once  taken  up,  and 
started  for  the  col,  which  w; 
in  cloudless  weather  after  s< 
dreary  camping  at  Ali  Bran: 
this  pass  we  struck  out  west  1 
elevated  snow  plateau  which 
the  beautiful  virgin  snow  peal 
to  attempt.  After  a sharp  < 
plateau  was  reached  at  2 p.n 
there  was  space  enough  on  its 
slopes,  large  tents  were  pitcl 
two  nights’  halt  at  19,000  feet 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  a: 
mometer  rose  to  io°  above  ze 
out  with  the  guides  toward 
After  two  hours’  ascent  of 
snow  slopes,  a rock  ridge  juttii 
low  the  main  peak  was  reach 
Dr.  Workman  remained  for  nhc 
and  observations,  while  I cont 
climb  with  three  guides.  We 
from  the  left  side,  and  the  clii 
most  difficult  one,  the  middle  p 
very  precarious,  owing  to  the 
of  the  snow,  which  caused  u.* 
through  onto  hard,  black  ice. 

Each  step  had  to  be  cut,  ’ 
black  ice  is  a most  arduous  ta 
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gradient  of  the  test-  thousand  feet  was  anoNv  crest  above  the  others,  ami  by  aid 
never  less  t hari  6 <3°,  We  werie  .deJ  jgh  i^df  ofthe  com  pass  slid  whatpreymus  fenowl- 
how*fcV,  fcffsft  Vft'couUrSKn  th«  sumnnt  vfe4ge  rtf  the  tegintt  I possessed  1 was  able- 


even  by  dim  of  prodigious  effort,  fur  the  ' to  identify  these  as  fixed  points  of  the 
year  previous,  when  wv- had  studied  it,  Ifidian  Survey,  which  wa>  ■■>>'  prime  im- 
tht  last  Hoc  feet.  was  seen  »>;»  bear  a peutanw  for  th>f  fit  tore  mapping  of  the 
roar  cjf  peril*?  over  the  snow,  and  Would  region,  We  looked  over  ,j  vast  ice  c*hi- 
douhiless  ;W  in  the  satire  cofubriou  this  of  ;i  tbuns;md  souare  iriijc:;,  con- 

si  asort  hi  the  course  of  another  tvvo  stating  of  mounrairur  and  gheiersi  devoid 
weeks.  Near  the  ape*  the  sn.-w  became  of  a)!  vegetation,  extending  from  one 
more  stable,  and  we  may  h:  seen  in  the  wide  horizon  to  the  other, 
photograph  standing  on  the  summit,  a Well  .wished  with  the  day's  work,  we 
fairly  firm  hood  hr  cornice  U.tiGQ.  feist  began  the  dsngemns  descent  «f  the  ice- 
ahuve^devel.  A wonderful  scent  lay  dad  cone,  and  later,  join  mg  the  others, 
before  dy  Ihtun  iht$  point,  The  gresst  returned  safely  wxettjr  $«pw ' camp,  wheit: 
Rose  Gladec,  three  miie.y  widt*.  six  thou-  the  coolies  were  snugly- 'ensconced  in 
sand  fee?  below  where I ■stood,  appeared  their  lined  rents.  After  ahorhet  oear- 
corun  for  m i a ny  mites  hefW*eo  wild  zerunighr,  all  descended  kv  the  Rose 
ranfecs  until  hx£*  tn  miumtairi  cbaoi.  for  OUuicr.  s named  the  mountain  lust 
seventy -five  miles,  on  -.■three  side;,  great  climbed  the  Magic,  .*:n  i awix,  fh-ak. 
mountain  vistas  of  weirdest  rock  and  As  f said  before,  on  reaching  th,e  Rose 
show  splendor  met  -ray  g^ssR  Here  and  dacier  one  « twenty- three  miles  'from 
again  amtwg  the  endless  phataracesof  its-iongae  and  ar.an  alrtrude  of  i6,’ooq 
ptaks  .surne  slip!  rlari  vr  snow  giant:  of  feut — rbat  is,  aoo - leer  hie  Kef  than  the 
j(),Oor>  or  27.000  feet  lifted  its  ahHemig  summit'  .of  MOrar  HOnc.  Our  task  war. 
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to  descend  and  examine  this  glacier  to 
near  its  tongue,  to  reascend  tnis  lower 
twenty-three  miles  of  ice  and  continue 
the  exploration  of  its  upper  twenty-four 
miles,  explore  its  affluents  and  visit  its 
elevated  sources  forming  the  barrier 
between  the  Karakoram  and  Chinese 
Turkestan,  of  which  nothing  was  as  yet 
known.  It  was  on  this  upper  part — 
where  camps  for  at  least  three  weeks 
would  have  to  be  pitched  from  16,000 
feet  upward  — that  I chiefly  concen- 
trated my  attention.  The  task  of  the 
topographers  was  to  survey  the  whole 
glacier  and  its  tributaries.  I shall  not 
enter  here  into  the  details  of  this  work, 
but  describe  certain  interesting  features 
of  the  region,  incidents  of  the  expedition, 
and  the  visits  to  the  high  sources. 

Siachen,  I find,  after  much  inquiry, 
means,  in  the  Baki  dialect,  jungle  or 
wild  rose.  Sia  is  their  word  for  rose; 
chert  denotes  a collection  of  thorns. 
Large  wild-rose  bushes  flourish  in  the 
barren  Baltistan  valleys  up  to  the  snouts 
of  the  large  glaciers,  and  often  along  the 
sides  for  some  distance;  but  the  name 
Rose  as  applied  to  this,  the  world’s 
largest  continental  glacier  outside  the 
polar  regions,  is  highly  picturesque,  con- 
sidering that  no  roses  exist  even  near  its 
end;  and  only  in  a few  spots  on  its  lower 
mountain  flanks  are  stunted  edelweiss 
and  alpine  flora  to  be  met  with.  I once 
discovered  snow  roses  on  its  banks, 
which  makes  me  specially  cherish  the  in- 
congruous name  of  “rose”  for  this  great 
ice  river. 

This  glacier  is  Tibetan  in  character, 
in  that,  unlike  the  great  Hispar,  which  I 
described  in  this  magazine,  where  wood 
is  found  twenty  miles  from  its  tongue,  no 
wood  is  seen  for  a distance  of  forty  miles. 
Likewise,  earth  and  grass  camping  mai- 
dans,  found  far  up  the  Hispar,  are  here 
non-existent  beyond  six  miles  above  the 
tongue,  and  camps  had  to  be  pitched 
on  moraine-strewn  ice,  while  higher  up, 
above  17,000  feet,  only  ice  or  snow  sur- 
face was  available. 

On  a few  occasions  we  climbed  up  the 
barren  mountain  flanks  and  constructed 
tent-terraces  on  the  damp  shale  soil,  but 
this  involved  much  extra  work,  and  in 
general  the  border  mountain  flanks  of  the 
Rose  are  very  sharp,  rocky,  and  quite  in- 
accessible. Thus  even  fairly  comfortable 


camps  during  our  six  weeks’ 
Rose  were  out  of  the  q tiestio; 

Beautiful  clear  lakes  are  ni 
the  Rose,  lying  incased  in  si 
walls  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  fee 
The  banks  of  one  lake  which 
graphed  from  an  altitude  of 
were  peppered  black  with 
quitoes.  Perhaps  they  sufl 
mountain  sickness,  as  they 
quite  sluggish  when  brushed 
surface  with  the  hand.  Th 
to  hover  only  about  the  lakes 
camps  none  were  ever  seen. 

Our  first  attempt  to  reach 
watershed  of  the  Rose,  althou 
ing  much  hardship,  was  not  : 
A snow  camp  was  made  fz 
glacier  in  fine  weather,  from 
were  driven  down  the  next 
snow  and  wind  blizzard  of  sue 
that  our  faces,  though  coverei 
masks,  were  found  to  be  bad 
the  ice  pellicles . that  had  p 
through  all  covering.  Camp  v 
managed  in  the  storm,  on  a bii 
covered  moraine,  and  here 
stalled  with  ever-diminishing  / 
for  two  days,  while  the  eleme 
themselves  out. 

When  supplies  again  arrive 
base  camp,  and  the  many  fee 
snow  on  the  glacier  had  settled 
start  was  fnade.  After  two 
arduous  snow  plodding  and  vai 
row  escapes  from  being  engulfei 
snow- plugged  crevasses,  we  r 
mountain  ridge  which  juts  intc 
cier  where  the  Rose  merges  into 
basin.  Here,  to  our  joy,  we  di 
a small  rocky  spur  200  feet  a 
glacier  where  tent-terraces  c oul< 
structed  on  soil,  and  here  Spu 
seen  in  the  photograph,  was  pi 
18,400  feet.  A deep  blue  lak 
cased  in  sharp  ice  walls,  surroui 
spur  on  three  sides,  supplying  p 
water  to  thirty  thirsty  people. 

Our  three  mascots  also  enjoye' 
drink,  and  it  was  amusing  to  wat 
cawing  loudly,  nipping  at  the 
frozen  water,  and  sharpening  the 
upon  a group  of  icicles.  I may 
that  three  large  crows  had  followi 
from  our  debut  on  ice  and  conti 
accompany  us  to  all  high  cam 
ing  their  departure  only  when  tl 
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regions  of  the  Kondus  Valley  were 
reached  on  the  return  march.  They 
took  good  care  to  find  a living  somehow 
off  the  camp  and  did  not  suffer  at  all 
from  mountain  lassitude,  judging  from 
their  activity,  even  at  20,000  feet. 

An  interesting  and  inexplicable  find 
was  made  at  Spur  Camp,  consisting  of 
the  lower  layers  of  two  native  stone 
cairns,  which  could  have  been  placed  as 
we  found  them  only  by  human  hands. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  feasible  route 
is  possible  over  the  ice  barriers  of  the 
Upper  Rose  to  Chinese  Turkestan,  one  is 
hard  put  to  it  to  explain  the  presence  of 
hardy,  old-time  adventurers  in  this  ele- 
vated ice  fastness.  The  “learned  men” 
of  Saltoro  could  offer  no  legend  of  pre- 
vious human  presence  at  this  distant 
point,  for  the  sources  of  the  Rose  lay 
quite  beyond  the  pale  of  their  geograph- 
ical knowledge. 

The  next  day,  in  a temperature  of 
140  F.,  we  ascended  the  Upper  Rose 
basin  with  the  guides,  to  search  for  the 
north  water-parting.  At  first  we  ad- 
vanced well,  over  a hard,  crisp  surface, 
facing  bitter  winds,  and  later,  as  the 
day  grew,  plunged  to  the  knees  up 
softened  snow  slants,  with  a sun  of  trop- 
ical power  beating  upon  our  heads. 

At  the  end  of  the  rising  plateau  stood 
a snow  peak  of  22,000  feet,  and  at  its 
base  we  paused,  for  no  yoke  or  col  was 
anywhere  visible.  After  consultation, 
we  decided  to  climb  over  the  right  flank 
of  the  peak  and  see  what  lay  beyond. 
As  we  ascended  slowly  to  quite  21,000 
feet,  a wonderful  vista  of  the  Rose  could 
be  seen  for  thirty-five  miles  falling  down- 
ward, the  first  half  a glittering  ice  river, 
which  later  became  ribboned  with  long 
gray  and  black  moraines. 

Having  crossed  the  mountain,  descent 
was  made  to  another  plateau,  which 
might  be  said  to  have  been  turned  into  a 
death-trap  labyrinth  of  yawning  chasms 
by  the  mountain  gods.  An  hour  spent 
in  overcoming  this  hodge-podge  of  obsta- 
cles brought  us  to  the  desired  ridge,  and 
I was  able  to  realize  my  long-cherished 
wish  and  be  the  first  to  stand  upon  the 
farthest  north  point  of  the  Rose — on  the 
great,  previously  unknown  watershed  of 
the  Eastern  Karakoram,  between  the 
Indus  and  Chinese  Turkestan. 

As,  roped  together,  we  slowly  ap- 


proached the  edge  of  the  col,  the  guide 
called  backward,  “Have  care;  it  is  a line 
of  cornices.”  And  so  it  was — not  one, 
but  rows  of  monster  white  hoods  curling 
over  on  the  Turkestan  side,  fringed  with 
massive  ice  pendants.  With  the  guides 
holding  the  rope,  we  took  the  risk  of 
standing  on  one  of  these  and  gazing  down 
into  the  deep  basin  which  they  over- 
hung, 6,000  feet  below,  from  which  a 
great  glacier  flowed  away  northeast  into 
the  wild,  verdureless  region  of  Turkestan. 

As  we  stood  photographing  and  mak- 
ing observations,  two  otner  explorers,  a 
brown  butterfly  and  a large  wasp,  flew 
up  from  Turkestan  to  greet  us,  the  latter 
settling  down  on  my  ice  ax  for  a good 
rest. 

This  ridge,  as  measured  by  us  as  a 
few  feet  below  21,000  feet,  I have  named 
on  my  map,  after  the  Indian  goddess, 
the  Indira  Col.  The  strongest  man  of 
the  party  had  had  enough  in  reaching 
this  point,  and  it  may  be  imagined  that 
all  were  sufficiently  fatigued  by  the  peril- 
ous seven-mile  return  journey  to  camp 
amid  treacherous  chasms  and  sodden 
snow. 

From  our  perch  at  Spur  Camp,  an- 
other new  col  of  over  19,000  feet  on  the 
east  water-parting  was  discovered  and 
ascended,  from  which  a new  group  of 
high  peaks  and  another  glacier  were  first 
seen. 

The  weather  continuing  fine  all  these 
days,  the  exploration  of  the  Upper  Rose 
was  pushed  to  the  last  point  of  endur- 
ance. The  highest  west  affluent,  enter- 
ing the  main  stream  at  over  17,000  feet, 
was  also  visited.  To  reach  it  we  had  to 
descend  the  Rose  glacier  and  then  tra- 
verse it  at  a point  partially  covered  with 
large,  shallow,  half-frozen  water-pools, 
which  were  best  crossed  on  hands  and 
knees.  This  west  source  branch  is  a 
great  snow  expanse  from  one  containing 
wall  to  the  other,  devoid  of  rocks  or  soil 
spots  for  camp  and  of  the  lakelets  so 
frequent  on  the  Rose. 

In  its  upper  basin,  at  18,700  feet,  we 
camped  for  three  nights,  on  snow  which 
so  upset  coolie  complacency  that  the  de- 
sertion of  our  picked  lot  of  twenty  Baltis 
was  hourly  expected.  This  ice  desert  is 
dominated  by  two  beautiful  snow  peaks, 
which  we  have  named  The  Silver 
Thrones. 
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the  wind  changed,  snow  fell  heavily  all 
night,  nearly  crushing  in  the  small  tents, 
and  early  the  next  day,  in  spite  of  much 
risk,  goods  were  packed  and  we  fled 
back  to  the  Rose  in  a blinding  snow- 
storm. 

During  the  next  weeks  the  journey 
down  and  back  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
Rose  was  carried  out,  but  I never  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  returning  to  the  icy 
west  source  and  departing  from  the  Rose 
by  the  newly  discovered  snow  passage. 

When  we  were  again  camped  at  16,700 
feet,  held  prisoners  for  ten  days  by  con- 
tinual fog  and  storm  and  menaced  by 
a shortage  of  supplies,  with  the  added 
problem  of  quelling  a coolie  mutiny 
which  lasted  eighteen  hours,  it  seemed 
as  if  my  project  could  not  possibly  be 
accomplished.  But  I have  faith  in  wait- 
ing and  insisting,  and  both  of  these 
things  we  did.  In  various  interviews 
with  my  timid  headman  I ordered  him 
to  tell  the  coolies  I would  never  return, 
as  we  had  come,  by  the  Bilaphond  Pass, 
and  assured  him  the  new  route  was 
easier  than  the  old. 

The  probability  of  this  being  the  case 
was  amply  contradicted  by  the  grue- 
some stories  related  by  the  twenty  coo- 
lies who  had  passed  three  nights  at  the 
inhospitable  west  source,  to  the  forty- 
five  others  who  would  now  have  to  join 
the  caravan.  Matters  did  in  time,  how- 
ever, adjust  themselves;  and  on  August 
20th,  in  uncertain  weather,  under  a 
leaden  sky,  our  caravan  of  sixty-six 
coolies  started  up  the  Rose.  Provisions 
for  all  — some  seventy-five  men  — for 
fourteen  days  had  to  be  carried,  for  we 
did  not  know  where  we  should  come  out 
after  crossing  the  pass,  or  when  villages 
would  again  be  reached. 

After  two  days  of  climbing  amid  the 
worst  of  snow  conditions  we  arrived  be- 
low the  col,  and  camped  in  a freezing 
temperature  and  snow-storm.  I did  not 
much  care,  as  the  worst  strikers  among 
the  coolies  were  now  silent,  making  no 
protest,  and  I felt  sure  of  crossing  to  the 
other  side  notwithstanding  the  elements. 
It  cleared  in  the  night,  and  early  the 
next  morning,  the  glass  showing  30  F.,  we 
ascended  to  the  watershed  ridge,  which 
I have  called  the  Sia  La,  or  Rose  Pass. 

As  we  turned  to  have  a last  look  at  the 


Rose  region  the  sun  rose  in  a cloudless 
sky,  turning  the  scene  into  one  of  golden 
glory.  Thus,  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
our  old  friend  the  weather  god,  with  the 
three  mascot  ravens  gaily  leading  the 
way,  the  first  crossing  of  the  West  Rose 
Water-parting  became  a fait  accompli, 
and  the  difficult  descent  to  another  new 
glacier  was  made. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  we  were 
on  the  unexplored  upper  Kondus,  a gla- 
cier only  vaguely  known  by  name  to  the 
Indian  Survey,  of  much  smaller  dimen- 
sions than  the  Rose,  yet  a long  glacier, 
longer  than  any  in  the  Alps.  The  diffi- 
culties of  finding  a way  through  the  huge 
moraine-hillocks  of  the  last  two-thirds 
of  this  ice  stream  diminished  the  speed 
of  the  caravan  to  about  a mile  in  two 
hours. 

At  one  of  the  most  rickety  camps  on 
the  top  of  a moraine-hill  in  the  early 
morning,  a severe  earthquake  was  ex- 
perienced. The  rocking  of  the  ice-bed 
was  tremendous,  and  I rushed  from  my 
tent,  fearing  the  ice-hill  would  split  and 
let  me  and  my  belongings  in.  It  did 
not,  but  the  rain  of  rocks  and  boulders 
composing  the  surface  and  falling  from 
all  the  surrounding  ice-hillocks  was  pro- 
digious. This  clatter,  accompanied  by 
the  incessant  booming  of  avalanches 
from  the  adjacent  mountains,  produced 
such  a tumult  of  nature  as  only  seismic 
disturbances  in  an  immense  unstable 
mountain  region  can  call  forth. 

The  valley  below  the  glacier-tongue, 
when  reached,  was  found  enveloped  in 
mist  as  dense  as  a London  fog,  caused  by 
the  dust  which  had  been  raised  by  earth 
avalanches  on  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains; and  on  reaching  the  first  habita- 
tions pitiful  tales  of  the  destruction  of 
cattle  and  property  in  the  surrounding 
country  by  the  severe  earthquake  in 
Baltistan  were  poured  into  our  ears. 

My  caravan  of  seventy-five,  having 
safely  weathered  this  and  many  other 
threatening  perils,  now  entered  civiliza- 
tion again  in  prime  condition,  so  I or- 
dered the  “fatted”  sheep  killed  and  the 
coolies  and  servants  feasted  on  mutton 
to  their  fill,  while  we  Europeans,  faute 
de  mieux , drank  of  pure  mountain  water 
to  our  success  and  accomplishment 
among  the  ice  roses  of  the  great  Rose. 
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BY  WILLIAM  M.  SLOANE 


Professor  of  History,  Columbia  University 


HE  substance  of  polit- 
ical history,  as  of  mili- 
tary, or  religious,  or 
scientific  history,  is 
“Perpetual  motion”: 
“ Rest  elsewhere.”  The 
United  States  of  Amer- 
he  outset  been  continu- 
ously in  political  flux.  They  have  radi- 
cally changed  their  internal  and  federal 
relations,  their  economic  relations,  their 
international  relations.  The  Colonial  pe- 
riod was  marked  by  inter-colonial  dis- 
putes, but  intra-colonial  affairs  were 
comparatively  restful  and  stagnant. 
From  the  moment  of  union  and  inde- 
pendence, however,  politics,  both  inter- 
nal and  external,  became  the  general 
passion,  the  universal  sport,  the  con- 
trolling interest  of  men  and  women  in 
every  walk  of  life,  in  every  class  and  of 
every  stock. 

There  were  high  professions  of  ab- 
stract right,  of  conscientious  conviction, 
of  lofty  principle.  But  while  Americans 
have  always  resembled  the  peoples  of 
central  and  southern  Europe  tempera- 
mentally— probably  for  climatic  reasons 
— yet  in  one  respect  they  are  and  remain 
radically  Germanic  and  Northern:  their 
political  principles  proceed  from  and 
change  with  standards  of  utility.  Their 
political  philosophy  is  Baconian,  the 
philosophy  of  fruit.  The  country  for 
which  I am  patriotic  must  be  a country 
in  which  I thrive.  Well-being  is  the 
citizen’s  test  of  government:  and,  con- 
sonant with  truth,  with  justice,  and  with 
religion,  every  modification  is  a fair  sub- 
ject of  agitation.  The  inherent  right  of 
the  many  must  at  any  sacrifice  triumph 
over  the  inherited  right  of  the  few. 

The  changes  in  American  government 
which,  to  those  without,  appear  so  rad- 
ical, make  no  corresponding  impression 
on  those  within;  indeed,  it  is  only  a 
short  time  ago  that  a foreign  agitator, 
determined  upon  turning  our  social  and 
economic  world  inside  out,  withdrew  in 


disgust  after  examining  condi 
few  months,  with  the  remarl 
Federal  Constitution  lay  athw 
he  desired  to  do.  These  chan 
seem  to  outsiders  so  radical, 
conservative  because  they  hav 
work  of  parties  — American 
it  well  understood,  which  re 
others  in  any  substantive  wa 
indigenous  to  American  soil, 
ican  party  has  so  far  been  rev 
or  radical  in  the  European  ser 
in  so  far  as  European  influe 
been  imposed  upon  it  by  fore 
or  injected  into  it  by  natur: 
not  native-born  citizens. 

But  all  American  parties,  a 
otic  and  national,  have  felt 
liberty,  not  to  say  license,  in  re 
rebuilding,  and  even  destroyii 
the  limits'set  by  the  Federal  Cc 
as  interpreted  by  the  courts, 
been  the  more  venturesome  ; 
because  the  ultimate  responsil 
after  all,  not  theirs,  but  lay 
representatives  they  selected, 
gress  of  two  chambers;  with 
executive  and  administrator  1 
only  his  own  party,  but  the  wl 
try;  and  finally  with  a tribuna 
as  far  as  popular  govemmen 
from  all  influences  except  tht 
stract  jurisprudence  and  disj 
statesmanship.  The  attack  o: 
methods  in  politics  and  the  c 
new  systemsnave  been  softened 
erated  by  the  long  process, 
reach,”  necessary  to  destroy 
and  embody  new  ones  where 
springs  of  government  are. 

The  genesis,  nature,  and  w 
these  parties  is  little  known  in 
itself  and  not  at  all  elsewhere, 
no  satisfactory  account  in  any 
of  this  peculiarly  American  in 
although  two  painstaking  and  a 
peans,  Bryce  and  Ostrogorski, 
marked  the  phenomenon  and 
its  appearance  and  its  actions. 
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has  really  touched  the  root  of  the  matter, 
however,  because  neither  can  possess  the 
elusive,  native-born  instinct  which  works 
socially,  economically,  and  politically  to 
create  and  perpetuate  and  modify  an 
extra-legal  institution  for  satisfying  what 
are  basic  wants  of  the  American  nature. 
The  American  feels  himself  sovereign, 
but  is  not  content:  he  demands  the 
chance  to  exhibit  himself  as  such.  And 
party  agitation  within  party  organiza- 
tion gives  him  exactly  that  opportunity 
without  endangering  his  own  political 
pride  or  that  of  any  one  else.  Within 
the  party  he  has  a range  for  every  activ- 
ity, a safety-valve  for  every  striving, 
and  a political  arena  within  which  he 
drills  himself  into  discipline. 

It  is  an  amusing  exhibition,  that  of 
one  sovereign  among  millions  of  his 
equals,  within  the  capacious  fold  of 
party,  at  one  and  the  same  time  grati- 
fying his  impulses  and  learning  his  utter 
helplessness,  except  in  and  through  or- 
ganization. Our  visitors  and  commen- 
tators are  bewildered  by  party  excess, 
party  opportunism ; by  the  absence,  the 
shift,  or  the  vehemence  of  principle  in 
parties;  by  the  ever-changing  lines  of 
demarcation  between  parties;  by  the 
fickleness  of  party  leaders  and  party  fol- 
lowers; in  short,  by  the  party  kaleido- 
scope; until,  in  despair,  one  of  them 
says  that  parties  count  for  more  and 
more,  government  less  and  less — “prin- 
ciples grow  fainter  and  fainter;  organi- 
zation more  and  more  perfect.”  In  one 
brief  word,  party  life  is  for  the  American 
his  political  education:  the  more  natu- 
ralized Americans  there  are  the  more  of  a 
drill  there  must  be  for  citizens  with  a 
minimum  of  political  tradition,  knowl- 
edge, or  principle,  because  small  instruc- 
tion with  large  discipline  is  apparently 
the  law  of  education  for  the  European 
masses  emerging  into  American  citizen- 
ship of  the  latest  type. 

Moreover,  his  party  affords  to  the 
American  artisan,  day  laborer,  mechanic, 
factory  or  farm  hand,  a measure  of  his 
social  importance.  There  has  been  from 
the  outset  a real  political  cleavage  be- 
tween the  two  great  national  parties — 
the  question  of  a strict  or  loose  construc- 
tion of  the  national  constitution;  but 
there  has  also  been  a social  cleavage. 
Those  who  have  secured  opulence  and 


ower,  whether  by  personal  exertion  or 
y inheritance,  and  feel  safe  in  their 
possession,  constitute  a class,  fluid  and 
fluctuating  in  composition,  but  yet  a 
class;  those  who  have  and  expect  to 
have  neither  fortune  nor  power,  consti- 
tute another  at  the  far  end  of  the  social 
scale.  In  between  is  a great  body  of 
ambitious,  intelligent,  active  men  and 
women  working  for  and  expecting  both 
wealth  and  station:  these  are  in  natural 
antagonism  to  their  neighbors  on  both 
sides.  To  these  it  is  essential  that  dol- 
lars should  be  plenty,  to  both  the  others 
that  a dollar  should  have  the  highest 
possible  purchasing  power.  Hence  the 
two  wings  combine  against  the  center, 
as  viewed  socially — the  patrician  and 
proletariat  are  one  in  this  interest.  Un- 
consciously they  form  the  strict  con- 
struction, free-trade,  least-government 
party,  while  the  others  struggle  to  use 
the  commonwealth,  the  “res  publica,” 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  welfare, 
and  form  the  loose-construction,  high- 
tariff,  “big-business”  party. 

Now  it  is  an  honorable  ambition  to 
desire  public  service,  and  while  the  un- 
official American  rather  feigns  contempt 
for  the  public  servant,  yet  few  refuse 
office.  And  the  humblest  folk  earnestly 
labor  for  party  success  in  the  hope  that 
some  member  of  the  group  to  which  they 
belong  may  secure  the  petty  office  which 
gives  social  distinction  to  them  all.  It 
is  this  which  helps  to  feed  the  fires  of 
local  patriotism  and  creates  devotion  to 
the  smallest  political  unit;  these  in  turn 
are  contributors  to  larger  politics,  to 
district,  state,  and  national  interests 
wherein  lie  the  rewards  of  high  office. 
Perpetual  change  in  the  occupancy  of 
these  positions  perplexes  and  dismays 
onlookers;  but  rotation  means  the  peri- 
odic revival  of  political  interest,  the 
distribution  of  reward  among  the  largest 
possible  number  of  the  fit.  It  was  an 
Englishman,  not  an  American,  who  said 
that  any  man  is  good  enough  for  any 
office  he  can  get. 

Throughout  the  long  birth-throes  of 
Great  Britain  in  bringing  forth  the 
American  republic  it  was  customary  for 
many  English-speaking  statesmen  to  de- 
nounce parties  and  party  government 
in  terms  of  boundless  scorn.  After  the 
republic  was  bom  and  swaddled,  that 
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opinion  still  prevailed  among  the  wisest 
and  best  Americans;  almost  the  last  ad- 
monitory words  of  Washington  were  a 
warning  against  party  strife.  Carefully 
analyzed  and  examined,  this  opinion  is 
based  on  the  conviction  that  the  nice 
adjustments  of  politics  cannot  be  in- 
trusted to  bungling  apprentices,  but  must 
be  made  cautiously  and  tactfully  by  a 
trained  governing  class,  an  aristocracy 
of  power  in  some  form — station,  wealth, 
discipline,  intellect,  character.  The 
strife  of  tongues,  the  conspiracies  of  par- 
tisans, the  meddling  of  the  unfit:  all 
these  hinder  the  smooth  flow  of  events, 
the  march  of  affairs,  the  administration 
of  justice.  The  British  colonists  who 
became  American  citizens  by  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  were  of  two  sorts,  difficult 
to  designate  or  define  but  substantially 
these:  a ruling  class,  and — all  the  rest. 

Landed  proprietors,  great  merchants, 
the  professional  leaders,  the  dignitaries 
of  bar  and  pulpit,  men  endowed  with 
power  in  any  form,  were  already  a ruling 
class,  composed  not  exactly,  but  some- 
what, as  was  the  corresponding  class  in 
England.  They  had  held  the  reins  of 
power  before  and  during  the  long  strug- 
gle for  independence;  they  were  deter- 
mined to  hold  them  while  the  new  state 
was  put  to  working,  convinced  that 
otherwise  the  struggles  of  ten  years 
would  have  been  in  vain.  They  conse- 
quently scorned  and  despised  what  they 
understood  by  party — to  wit,  the  Whig 
and  Tory  factions  of  aristocracy  in  Great 
Britain.  And  their  denunciations  were 
efficient:  for  years  there  were  no  parties 
in  America,  not  until  both  the  existence 
of  the  republic  and  its  viability  were 
alike  assured.  The  so-called  Tories  of 
America,  the  Loyalists,  who  might  have 
formed  a nucleus  of  opposition,  were 
ruthlessly  driven  from  their  homes,  ex- 
iled to  some  land  where  the  British  flag 
still  waved — the  Bermudas,  or  the  Baha- 
mas, or  Canada.  Politically,' the  remain- 
ing dwellers  within  the  thirteen  colonies 
and  their  territories  were  homogeneous: 
with  almost  no  exception  they  had  been 
American  Whigs;  they  were  now  Amer- 
icans. 

The  story  of  colonial  particularism 
was  continued  in  state  particularism,  of 
course;  but,  after  the  rod  of  stern  neces- 
sity had  been  laid  upon  the  Confederacy, 


after  the  Constitution  had  been  un- 
willingly made  and  grudgingly  adopt- 
ed, after  constitutional  government  had 
been  put  in  operation  for  what  was  no 
longer  a state  federation  but  a true 
Federal  state,  the  first  symptom  of  genu- 
ine nationality  appeared  in  the  slow7  for- 
mation of  parties;  when  recognizable, 
the  line  of  division  had  no  connection 
with  state  aflFairs,  but  related  solely  to 
general,  Federal,  American  politics,  both 
national  and  international.  Both  Feder- 
alists and  Republicans  were  conserva- 
tive, both  contained  social  elements  of 
all  the  strata,  both  desired  to  maintain 
the  union  of  the  states;  they  differed 
merely  in  their  views  as  to  the  degree  of 
control  by  the  Federal  government. 
With  both,  certain  ideas  appeared  set- 
tled and  indisputable:  the  idea  of  repre- 
sentation as  opposed  to  delegation;  the 
idea  of  checks  and  balances  by  the  divi- 
sion of  powers;  the  sanctity  of  the  law 
and  the  judiciary — the  idea  of  govern- 
ment as  a contract  between  rulers  and 
ruled  being  the  most  important. 

About  these  matters  they  did  not 
differ  at  all,  but  in  one  there  was  a mo- 
narchical, aristocratical, ecclesiastical  ten- 
dency; in  the  other,  a republican,  demo- 
cratic, secular  quality.  With  time  these 
tendencies  were  found  to  identify  them- 
selves, the  former  with  the  Federalists, 
the  latter  with  the  Republicans.  By  far 
the  largest  number,  the  immense  major- 
ity, were  Protestants;  their  institutions, 
laws,  manners,  style,  point  of  view,  and 
behavior  were  survivals  from  those  of 
a Protestant  England,  mainly  the  Cal- 
vinistic  section  of  it.  In  short,  there  was 
a high  degree  of  homogeneity,  but  with 
quite  a sufficient  amount  of  divergency 
within  the  limits  mentioned  to  prevent 
stagnation.  The  institution  of  slavery 
had  been  universal,  but  the  Revolution, 
combined  with  economic  changes,  re- 
sulted in  a marked  change  both  of  opin- 
ion and  practice  concerning  it,  without, 
however,  introducing  its  existence  as  a 
political  or  party  question. 

The  evolution  and  development  of 
these  embryos  is  a subject  which  would 
justify  full  and  discursive  treatment. 
There  has  unquestionably  been  an  in- 
fancy, a youth,  a maturity,  and  a middle 
age.  Whether  there  is  a decline,  an  old 
age,  and  a senility  in  the  system  of  party 
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government  is  the  subject  of  great  dis- 
pute in  America;  time  alone  can  deter- 
mine the  fact.  But  in  whatever  stage 
we  regard  American  parties,  there  is  an 
impressive  identity;  beyond  peradven- 
ture,  there  is  also  a process  of  transfor- 
mation, a discarding  of  the  old  and  dis- 
used, the  appearance  of  new  elements 
gradually  unfolding,  the  complete  effi- 
ciency of  ideas  and  machinery  dear  to 
the  hour. 

Neither  institutions  nor  law  nor  gov- 
ernment had  any  place  for  party  ma- 
chinery at  the  outset,  as  we  nave  said, 
and  therefore  legislation  turned  its  blind 
eye  and  dull  regard  to  their  rise:  the 
expression  of  public  opinion  by  party 
action  had  been  a fact  for  two  genera- 
tions before  legislation  took  cognizance 
of  it  at  all  and  began  tentatively  to 
regulate  party  membership  and  party 
action.  Up  to  this  hour  tne  most  mo- 
mentous governmental  decisions  have 
been  reached  by  an  elaborate  system  of 
local,  state,  and  national  conventions 
which  are  extra-legal,  which  make  their 
own  rules  and  determine  their  own  ac- 
tions by  an  elusive  political  instinct, 
working  spontaneously  and  imperiously 
writhout  governmental  control.  Their 
statements  of  principle,  their  nomina- 
tions of  candidates,  their  suggestions  of 
policy,  have  been  the  most  definite  asser- 
tions of  popular  sovereignty  made  within 
the  vast  republic  and  nence  its  firmest 
bonds  of  union;  but  until  very  recently 
there  was  no  effort  to  embody  the  insti- 
tution in  justiciable  precepts. 

This  is  rapidly  changing,  and  within 
a few  years  there  has  been  created  a 
substantial  body  of  legislation  control- 
ling party  management,  these  statutory 
laws  are  steadily  swelling  in  volume  and 
number,  and  there  is  manifest  discon- 
tent with  the  older  political  habits  of  the 
people.  It  is  widely  believed  that  under 
Congressional  government  the  represen- 
tative system  has  broken  down;  that 
with  the  spread  of  education  and  en- 
lightenment, the  people  should  be  able 
at  any  moment  to  direct  the  making 
and  administration  of  both  law  and  jus- 
tice, municipal  and  international;  that 
the  representative  should  be  turned  into 
a delegate,  and  that  all  officials,  even  the 
judges  on  the  bench,  should  be  removed 
from  office  when  they  do  not  act  effi- 
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ciently  and  express  at  once  the  popular 
judgment.  Agitation  goes  even  further: 
not  content  with  turning  legislators,  ad- 
ministrators, and  judges  into  delegates, 
it  is  proposed  by  means  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum  that  the  people  itself 
should  legislate;  not  only  enforce  and 
execute  laws,  but  make  tnem  by  direct 
democratic  control  of  individual  and 
public  conduct. 

It  is  in  this  direction  that  all  present- 
day  political  action  trends.  Exactly 
what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  this  on  party 
control  it  is  difficult  to  foresee,  but  one 
thing  seems  sure,  that  the  accepted  opin- 
ions are  snap  judgments.  That  one 
form  of  party  machinery  is  disappearing 
we  admit;  that  the  role  of  party  princi- 
ples is  less  important  is  likewise  true; 
that  government  is  less  and  less  the 
affair  of  a ruling  class,  transmuted  as 
that  class  has  been  from  age  to  age,  is 
equally  true.  But  nationality  is  stronger 
than  ever,  constitutional  government  is 
in  higher  esteem;  of  the  three  nineteenth- 
century  shibboleths  — nation,  constitu- 
tion, and  democracy — the  interpretation 
and  definition  of  the  last  has  become  the 
passion  of  the  early  twentieth.  In  Amer- 
ica the  relation  of  parties  to  democracy 
is  the  problem,  and  it  is  taking  on  not 
only  political  but  economic  and  social 
aspects  as  well. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  al- 
most conclusively,  that  the  feature  of 
most  eminence  since  1850  has  been  the 
steady  growth  in  power  of  the  Presi- 
dency; until  now  the  American  execu- 
tive wields  a scepter  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  majestic  as  any  other  still  existent  and 
active.  Concisely  stated,  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  more  completely  than  any 
other  department  of  government  the 
Presidency  gets  its  mandate  by  direct 
popular  vote  at  comparatively  short  in- 
tervals. It  requires  six  years  to  change 
the  political  complexion  of  the  Federal 
government  in  its  entirety,  and  even  that 
does  not  include  the  Federal  courts  nor 
the  important  officials  who,  by  the  civil- 
service  laws,  hold  their  positions  virtually 
for  life.  But  the  President  can  be  un- 
seated every  four  years;  a renomination 
by  his  party  has,  to  be  sure,  become  a 
recognized  party  right,  and  the  failure 
to  secure  it  a reprimand  by  his  party  to 
his  administration.  Nevertheless,  the 
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party  in  opposition  is  always  indifferent 
to  such  a right  of  that  in  power,  and  the 
party  leaders  do  not  make  it  their  first 
concern,  but  act  mainly  under  compul- 
sion to  secure  the  popular  vote. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  well  as  by  the  sys- 
tem of  election  and  the  term  of  office,  the 
President  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
voice  and  behavior  of  the  entire  people. 
Senators  and  Congressmen  come  from 
districts  and  states,  even  the  judges  have 
locality  connections,  but  the  President 
is  representative  of  the  whole  people  and 
their  delegate  as  well;  at  least  for  four 
years  he  must  be  that  if  he  desires  re- 
election.  To  this  end  he  must  be  sensi- 
tive to  all  popular  movements.  Should 
he  have  a second  term,  even  then  he  is 
not  merely  President  of  the  whole  peo- 

Ele,  he  is  likewise  the  national  leader  of 
is  party.  Hence  his  unforeseen  and 
undesirable  political  power.  He  creates 
the  Federal  judiciary,  instructs  Con- 
gress, influences  legislation,  and  even 
controls,  or  at  least  absorbs  in  enormous 
measure,  public  opinion.  All  this  he 
does,  therefore,  primarily  as  a party 
leader:  for  it  is  the  party  machinery 
which  produces  voters  at  the  polls  and 
measurably  determines  their  votes.  The 
enlargement  of  Presidential  power  is, 
therefore,  not  monarchical  imperialism, 
but  pure  democracy. 

This  word  “imperialism”  has  been 
strangely  distorted  in  meaning  and  car- 
ries to  many  minds  a mystical  sense 
which  it  does  not  possess.  American 
imperialism  means  territorial  expansion, 
as  does  French  or  any  other  imperialism, 
under  the  existing  government.  This 
implies  extending  the  sovereignty  of  a 
system  known  as  American  where  it  did 
not  before  exist.  The  moral  basis  of  this 
procedure  is  found  in  exploration  or  dis- 
covery, in  conquest,  in  purchase,  as 
hitherto;  but  this  concept  also  has  been 
or  is  in  process  of  being  enlarged.  Many 
now  say  that  all  this  does  not  suffice: 
that  only  those  have  a right  to  portions 
of  the  world’s  territory  who  make  the 
best  use  of  them,  exploiting  them  so  as 
to  sustain  the  largest  population  in  the 
highest  civilization;  that  savagery  and 
barbarism  have  no  prescriptive  right. 
Further,  that  the  will  of  a civilized  popu- 
lation can  alone  determine  its  allegiance; 


and  lastly,  that  no  power  can 
to  maintain  a nuisance  at  its 
door,  especially  such  as  end  a 
and  life.  Hence  another  1 
portant  class  of  questions  t 
entered  the  arena  of  party  s 
America.  World-politics,  esj 
so-called  Monroe  Doctrine 
chameleon  - like  transfigurat 
become  a determining  elem 
consolidation  and  activities  o 
in  its  latest  form. 

It  is  a fact  that  far  and  nea 
“equality”  has  secured  a sacr 
mysterious  meaning.  The  c 
equality  is  the  very  comer-sto 
em  legislation,  especially  of 
system  of  public  and  internal 
Yet  the  ruling  passion  of  man 
inequality — for  personal,  socia 
superiority.  Intelligent  Amer 
that  this  struggle  between  ant 
best  fought  in  party  life,  or 
under  the  fewest  possible  res 
government.  Habit  counts  fo 
the  stability  of  society — the  s 
force,  coercion  likewise,  libei 
law,  as  it  is  expressed.  Both  fo 
straint  have  the  least  galling  * 
the  extra-legal  field  of  party 
and  the  right  of  a minority  to 
into  a majority,  the  right  to  < 
constituted  authority,  find  fre 
fields  where  they  are  not  desti 
the  sane  conservatism  in  go 
which  is  the  foundation  of  ord 

This  matter  of  finding  what 
means,  not  alone  by  the  pure,  b 
practical  reason  as  well,  is  ai 
the  subjects,  and  not  the  leas 
tant,  which  is  engaging  Americ: 
at  the  present  hour.  It  shoul 
purpose  of  intelligent  Americai 
prenend  how,  genetically  and 
cally,  these  dawning  forces — imp 
democracy,  and  equality — are 
influence  the  movement  of  p< 
America.  What  has  been  done  i 
stitutions,  with  nationality,  a 
representative  democracy  ough 
some  light  on  what  will  be  done 
panded  nationality  or  imperiali; 
the  new  radical  democracy  of  tl 
tude,  and  with  the  stem  limita 
license  hitherto  imposed  by  a res 
worship  of  rigid  constitutions. 
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T was  the  very  last 
study-hour  of  the  school 
year,  so  discipline  in  the 
old  academy  chapel  was 
relaxed — since  there 
was  never  to  be  any 
more  discipline  for  most 
students  except  that  especial  rod 
which  nature  keeps  in  pickle  for  all 
young  and  tender  things. 

Some  day  we  may  learn  mercifully  to 
receive  these  immature  creatures  from 
their  Commencement  with  the  same 
care  and  pity  we  give  to  other  new- 
born infants:  wrap  them  in  blankets, 
lay  them  softly  by  the  fire,  and  nourish 
them  with  specially  prepared  pap.  As  it 
is  now,  they  come  out  of  the  ordered 
days  of  school,  address  themselves  con- 
fidently to  the  complicated  business  of 
running  their  own  affairs,  and — well,  I 
should  not  care  to  live  again  through 
that  bewilderment.  Of  course  if  one  is 
going  directly  to  college,  the  evil  day  of 
meeting  oneself  all  alone,  with  no  one 
to  explain  phenomena,  is  put  off  four 
years  or  more — though  it  is  not  made 
less  disconcerting  by  the  delay. 

Discipline,  then,  in  the  old  academy 
chapel  was  relaxed.  But  indeed  there 
were  no  more  than  four  pupils  in  the 
room,  and  of  these  only  two  had  books 
open.  They  were  the  two  boys  who 
were  to  go  to  college;  and  this  fact 
gave  them  a serenity,  a distinction,  so 
that  they  calrtily,  even  haughtily,  pre- 
pared their  Greek  and  Latin,  quite  as 
though  a full  term  were  before  them. 

Extraordinary  boys!  They  would 
never  stay  in  the  old  town  that  had 
borne  and  reared  them.  The  city  would 
take  them  with  the  rest  of  the  cream  of 
everything.  Oh,  it  would  take  them! 
Add  them  to  its  crowd  of  doctors  and 
lawyers,  and  think  well  of  them — per- 
haps very  well,  indeed. 

Two  hundred  empty  yellow  desks  in- 
tervened between  this  model  pair  and  the 
girls  at  the  other  side  of  the  room.  Two 


girls  only,  whispering — whispering.  Miss 
Brown,  from  her  dais,  looked  reprov- 
ingly down.  They  were  very  nice  girls. 
Miss  Brown  twiddled  the  pen  with  which 
she  had  been  about  to  jot  down  a de- 
merit against  them.  Very  nice  girls. 
Whispering  — they  were  not  looking 
openly  at  the  boys,  yet  Miss  Brown, 
wise  in  the  ways  of  youth,  divined  some 
subtle  kind  of  communication  between 
them,  and  hesitated  for  pitying  remem- 
brance of  her  own  youth,  gone  now  long 
ago  with  its  wildness  of  heart.  Had  she 
not  been  preceptress  of  this  academy, 
lo!  these  twenty  years?  And  once  again 
her  face  grew  very  grave  over  the  prob- 
lems of  coeducation  as  they  had  been 
presented  to  her  shrewd  eyes  during  that 
time.  She  regarded  the  oblivious  lads 
with  exasperation. 

For  two  years  she  had  watched  the 
cheeks  of  these  two  girls  redden  and  pale 
at  the  coming  and  going  of  these 
two  boys.  It  had  begun  while  their 
hair  was  down  their  backs  and  their 
dresses  above  their  shoe-tops.  Now, 
hair  up  and  skirts  of  woman’s  length, 
they  were  at  it  still.  Yet  so  far  as  Miss 
Brown  knew  — and  she  was  a woman 
who  missed  little  — they  had  scarcely 
exchanged  a dozen  words  with  these 
youths  during  the  whole  high-school 
course. 

But  to-day,  unless  it  was  a trick  of 
light  and  shade,  they  were  no  longer 
blushing,  but  pale.  And  while  they  in- 
cessantly whispered,  their  eyes  shyly 
turning  now  and  then  toward  the  com- 
placent and  indifferent  youths,  there 
seemed  to  lie  upon  their  young  faces  a 
film  of  old  age  and  wisdom — and  of 
suffering. 

“Is  it  only  for  the  stage  Juliets  that 
we  weep?”  thought  Miss  Brown. 

She  leaned  her  chin  upon  her  hand, 
quite  openly  reading  the  young  faces,  all 
unconscious  of  her. 

“Bless  ’em!”  she  thought;  “if  only  I 
could  marry  ’em  off  out  of  hand,  each 
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ro  her  own  lover!  I hose  wretched  boys1  Glancing  up.  she  saw  that  the 
l Wi'jvcirt  if'  ‘hey  r<<tl!y  know1’’  touched  the,  heads  oft he  stud: 
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the  midtUe  of  0A0V life  can  be.  thi  size  Miss  Brown,  feeding  the  sring 
and  gloom  of  rive  forest  there,  and  .the  naru  tears  under  her  eyelids,  £ 
beasts  which  are  said  <0  frequent  it.  Fur  air  least  remove  those  nimbuses 
Miss  Browfivui  spite  of  her  hut.  brain,  so  by- going  over  <0  the  shade  art 
^:;n  wckommg  her  bceijmHg.gray-hjir  >c  down  • •;.  / 

■with'  «ti giteafef  One  of  the  Jb».y$-wsc  quickly 

yfonfon  wekorrit-fr; o V for  for',  and  in  her  foul,  as  she 

A ray  of  stinhghr  fell  upi:u*  her  Ifofo  she  cursed  the  plcasa  n t 

;e ■■&<' ’vvt.  ■;■•  •- ' ,.  ; . -fo?.- / . '-.e.v.O'V.- v..'Jv: i‘G . . drat  did  btnr  * 
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lar  with  all  the  little  children,  and 
grew  plump,  while  Alice  followed  up  a 
hectic  tendency  to  fine  phrases  rath- 
er deplored  by  Miss  Brown  in  her  Eng- 
lish work  at  the  high-school,  published 
a poem  called  “Love  and  Death” 
in  a very  good  magazine  (these  accidents 
will  happen  now  and  then),  and  was 
forthwith  taken  on  as  Miss  Brown’s 
assistant  in  the  high-school. 

And  every  year  there  was  a function 
called  “ the  alumni  reunion,”  and  the 
two  “rising  young  men,”  as  the  local 
paper  called  them,  occasionally  appeared 
there,  thus  giving  Miss  Brown  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  the  young  teachers’ 
faces,  to  see  how  the  quiet  pain  stayed  in 
their  eyes  and  how  the  color  and  light 
swept  over  them  and  made  them  lovely 
when  some  chance  brought  either  of  the 
revered  twain  into  actual  conversation 
with  them;  and  while  she  watched  (kind 
and  lonely  lady!)  her  own  heart  raged 
and  strained  against  its  leash  in  sympa- 
thy with  all  other  poor  bound  things. 

A few  such  years  and  the  girls  were 
just  settling  down  into  an  early  but  more 
or  less  comfortable  old-maidhood,  when 
suddenly  Alice  began  to  appear  in  the 
magazines  in  earnest,  threw  up  her  posi- 
tion in  the  high-school,  and  went  to  the 
city.  And  Miss  Brown,  reading  her  pub- 
lished stories,  with  illustrations  of  lovers 
in  attitudes,  cried  a little  and  laughed  a 
little — not  that  the  stories  of  themselves 
compelled  emotion,  but  because  as  love- 
stories  they  were  so  exactly  what  she 
should  have  expected.  For  always  it  was 
Alice  or  May  or  both  together  who  stood, 
perpetually  young  and  lovely,  in  the 
•heroine’s  spot-light.  And  always,  just 
a s the  beautifying  sunlight  had  played 
that^t  day  about  the  boys’  handsome 
heads,  her  words  were  caressing  their 
ether^alized  images  in  her  tales.  And  it 
was  because  Alice  knew,  yet  did  not 
quite  k now  of  her  own  experience,  what 
real  love:  was  Kke,  that  she  was  able  so 
to  illuminate  her  stories  with  that  efful- 
gence known  to  advertisers  as  “love- 
interest.”  Had  she  known  more  about 
it,  her  colors  would  perhaps  have  been 
less  alluring  For  things,  to  look  their 
best,  should  be  just  a little  out  of  focus 
(as  any  good;  photographer  will  bear  wit- 
ness), and  light  rays  must  be  made 
crooked  to  - show  their  rainbow  colors. 
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So  Alice  became  famous  and  made 
what  seemed  to  the  meager-salaried 
teachers  an  enormous  amount  of  money, 
and  (though  this  is  a matter  of  least  im- 
portance) did  actually  meet  and  become 
well  acquainted  with  those  two  who  had 
gone  to  the  city,  found  that  they  were 
not  greatly  different  from  other  men,  and 
thereupon  undertook  to  write  wittily  in- 
stead of  romantically,  and  so  became 
even  more  famous. 

But  still  she  cared  a great  deal  for 
May  and  came  back  when  she  could 
to  the  old  town,  spending  sometimes  a 
week  at  a time  hanging  wistfully  around 
May’s  school-room.  She  became  exceed- 
ingly friendly,  too,  with  Miss  Brown, 
now  grown  very  gray  indeed  and  silent 
and  receptive — something  like  an  old 
village  doctor.  At  length,  seeming 
much  worried,  Alice  confided  that  she 
feared  May  was  going  to  make  an  un- 
fortunate marriage.  She  wanted  Miss 
Brown  to  assist  in  some  conspiracy  for 
getting  her  friend  away  from  the  threat- 
ened catastrophe.  If  she  were  only  in 
the  city;  if  she  would  only  study  stenog- 
raphy, Alice  thought  she  could  get  heF 
a good  office  position — she  knew  some 
very  nice  people.  Miss  Brown,  making 
calm  inquiries,  discovered  that  the  ob- 
ject of  baleful  interest  was  an  oldish 
young  “ grocer’s  boy”  who  for  at  least 
ten  years  had  unobtrusively  attended  to 
the  delivery  business  of  the  town’s  chief 
store  and  had  but  recently  been  taken 
into  a small  partnership.  He  had  never 
completed  the  high-school  course,  Alice 
said  with  distaste,  and  he  used  double 
negatives,  never  read  any  fiction  but 
the  most  sentimental,  and  thought  when 
she  spoke  of  Meredith  that  she  meant 
Owen  Meredith  and  Lucile ; he  had  never 
heard  of  the  Meredith  of  The  Egoist . 

) “Oh!”  said  Alice,  pacing  the  floor 

(Miss  Brown’s  floor)  and  wringing  her 
hands,  “it  does  seem  as  if  I couldn’t  bear 
to  see  May  thrown  away  on  that  kind  of 
a man.  There’s  something  so  fine  about 
May.  Oh,  it  would  be  a martyrdom! 
She  would  never  have  thought  of  it  if 
she  hadn’t  been  so  deadly  tired  of 
teaching.  She  wants  a home,  I suppose 
...  a wicked  reason  for  marrying!” 

But  Miss  Brown  hardly  seemed  so 
excited  as  Alice  could  have  wished.  She 
lit  the  alcohol  flame  under  her  samovar 
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and  made  tea,  as  though  no  vital  prob- 
lem were  under  violent  discussion;  and 
when  Alice  put  in  three  lumps  she 
smiled;  and  when  Alice  chose  sweet  bis- 
cuit instead  of  salt,  she  smiled  again — 
like  the  old  physician  over  some  detail 
of  a diagnosis. 

“ Youth  1”  she  murmured. 

“Yes,”  -said  Alice,  “she’s  still  so 
young.  She’s  had  no  chance  to  develop 
— to  know  the  difference.  And  she  won’t 
listen  to  me.  She  doesn’t  realize  how 
much  older  I really  am  than  she  is.” 

It  was  not  of  May’s  youngness 
that  Miss  Brown  had  been  thinking, 
but  she  did  not  correct  Alice’s  in- 
terpretation of  her  meaning.  She  merely 
took  her  tea  with  half  a lump,  and  salt 
biscuit  instead  of  sweet,  and  smiled  at 
Alice  over  the  rim  of  the  cup  with  a smile 
of  many  wrinkles.  Yet  she,  too,  sighed 
with  Alice  at  the  prospect  of  this  mar- 
riage. Oh,  that  dewy,  tragic  farewell 
look  in  the  school-room ! And  she  sighed 
for  Alice,  also.  They  should  have  come 
back,  those  indifferent  young  Romeos 
. . . and  roses  should  not  fade  and  the 
light  of  sunrise  should  hang  longer — 
much  longer — in  the  sky. 

“If  only  I hadn’t  gone  away,” 
mourned  Alice.  “It  shows  what  loneli- 
ness will  do.” 

Miss  Brown  inspected  a tea-leaf  that 
had  somehow  strayed  past  the  tea-ball, 
and  turned  the  liquid  amber  about  in 
the  polished  spoon  as  though  reading 
augury  there. 

“Doesn’t  she  seem  happy?” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Alice,  swabbing  her 
eyes;  “ seems /”  and  muttered  something 
further  about  “fool’s  paradise.” 

After  May’s  marriage  Alice  came 
back  less  frequently  to  the  old  town. 
The  old-young  grocer,  having  decidedly 
come  up  in  the  world,  took  a most  re- 
spectable house  on  a most  respectable 
street,  which,  as  it  happened,  brought 
his  windows  just  opposite  Miss  Brown’s. 
And  as  Miss  Brown  had  given  up  her 
position  in  the  high-school  on  account  of 
a dreary  lameness,  and  spent  long  days 
among  her  books  at  her  own  window,  the 
pageant  of  domesticity  across  the  way 
became  an  important  factor  of  her  daily 
life.  May’s  windows,  shining  or  dark, 
w'ith  faces  or  flowers  showing  at  them, 


with  voices  and  laughter  sol 
them,  became  the  windows  oJ 
all  that  part  of  life  into  whicl 
lady  had  never  entered,  anti 
now  forever  barred  and  loci 
her.  She  saw  the  grocer’s 
speeding  up  the  walk,  no  lor 
young  man;  she  saw  May  w; 
his  coming,  and  straining  her 
his  departure.  Moreover,  t 
reprehensibly  careless  about  ki 
the  curtains  up — they  knew, 
that  there  was  only  old  Miss 
see.  And  old  Miss  Brown  did 
there  was  ever  any  discussion 
two  Merediths,  or  any  confusi 
ing  from  double  negatives, 
fall  under  her  observation. 

And  then  on  a day  while  Mi 
was  observing  that  May  sat  Io 
longer  over  her  sewing  at  the 
May  looked  over  at  her  and  w 
hand;  then  with  a sudden  imp 
a rush  of  rosy  color  and  a smile- 
derful  smile! — she  held  up  the 
she  was  making.  Whereupo 
Brown  rose  to  her  crutches  witl 
of  wildness  in  her  fragile  face  an 
the  difficult  journey  across  the 
And  there  May  met  her,  and,  ha 
mother,  was  very  glad  of  her  k 
shoulder  to  wreep  upon. 

Alice  came  back  briefly  the  nexi 
and  was  Miss  Brown’s  guest  for 
and  a night.  From  Miss  Brown 
dow  she  looked  upon  the  veiled 
carriage  standing  among  the  ct 
on  the  lawn  opposite,  and  heai 
sounds,  pleasant  and  otherwise,  i 
therefrom;  watched  May  moodilj 
the  window  as  she  hastened  out 
foolish  words  and  nursing-bottles 
went  over  to  spend  a scant  hour 
the  grocer-boy  was  away  at  the 
which  was  already,  people  said, 
as  his  very  own. 

During  this  visit,  it  was  after 
marked,  she  said  but  little  of'  i 
of  literature  in  general.  And 
went  away  she  left  behind  he 
impression  of  personal  disas* 
when  she  had  said  good-by 
took  to  her  bed  with  a nervo 
spent  a night  of  unhapp 
which  Alice  was  the  cent 
much  lamer  and  older  an 
condemned  to  a week  in 
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Then  Alice  stopped  writing  to  rhem.  Alice;  until  the  day  came  when  the 
After  the  courtesy '.note  there  no  grocer- fyU  found  May  weeping  ahotic  it, 
other  word  ;t!i  . summer  long.  May  t«n»fc  and  sat'd  he-  tegs  going  do  t he  city,  any- 
-n.:c.i%ton  to  ask.  as  wei)  as  she  could  for  way,  «m  business-,  and  would  took  her  uy 
the  iustv  squirming  UpoO  her  lap  and  the  .Behan-  going  h<  canty  over tW  a talk 
violent  tf  cheerful  moftologife  whether  with  Miss  Brown,  the^t  htust  have 
Miss  Brown  had  heard,  and  when  Miss  been,  after  all.  soon  thing  rather  nice 
Brown  answered  ; “no.**  looked  very  about  that  grocer-hoy.  for  at  parting 
grave  and  kissed  the  baby’s  bald  spot  Miss  Brown  kissed  hint  on'  hdrh  cheeks, 
passionately.  so  of  course  he  had  to  kiss  her  hack, 

Summer  went  and  autumn  came,  and  after  which,  with  very  red  ears,  be  went 
still  then-  was  nothing  from  Alice.  It  back  to  his. wife. 
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“Chucking  a great  big  bluff!  Well, 
I won’t  call  it  ...  at  least  . . 
and  he  fell  into  Machiavellian  medita- 
tion. 

Disregarding  her  superior  knowledge 
of  the  city,  he  asked  for  no  advice  as  to 
the*  fdhi  ng-place,  but  calmly  steered 
for  a hat  of  his  own,  one  not  known 
to  New-Yi  iters,  but  greatly  affected  by 
people  like  himself.  A wise  little  hotel, 
intelligible  to  such  as  like  dinner  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  arrange  their  napkin 
in  t..e  way  that  will  do  the  most  good, 
and  want  their  coffee  (with  cream) 
brought  on  to  the  table  with  the  soup. 
But  they’ll  stand  for  no  inferior  cooking, 
not  they!  And  for  no  dabs  of  things. 
There  must  be  plenty.  They  are  fine 
critics  in  their  way,  and  finicky,  and  who- 
ever else  looks  down  upon  them,  this 
wise  little  hotel  doesn’t.  A respectable 
hotel,  oh,  be  very  sure  of  that!  They 
bring  their  wives  there  for  the  yearly 
New  York  treat  . . . and  go  afternoons 
to  see  “The  Old  Homestead.” 

Poor  Alice’s  pretty  dress  and  haggard 
cheeks  came  in  for  sharp  scrutiny  there. 
If  the  grocer-boy  had  not  been  an  old 
and  valued  friend  of  the  manager  . . . 
but  he  was,  and  there  was  a look  in 
his  eye  as  he  adjusted  his  bulk  to  his 
chair,  which  creaked  under  him  (but 
most  chairs  did)  that  brought  him  even 
more  instant  service  than  usual.  And 
then  the  marked  respect  and  grave  defer- 
ence which  he  paid  Alice — any  unfavor- 
able impression  which  she  had  made  was 
soon  dispelled. 

He  found  plenty  to  talk  about.  This 
was  a relief  and  a surprise  to  him.  Al- 
ways before  he  had  been  so  tongue-tied 
in  the  presence  of  this  superior  lady. 
But  now,  whether  it  was  that  the  little 
mocking  smile  was  gone — that  hateful 
sidelong  glance  that  wrote  him  down  a 
boor — or  whether  he  had  an  absorbing 
subject  of  conversation,  in  which  he  need 
never  pause  for  thoughts  or  for  phrases 
in  which  to  clothe  them,  he  could  not  be 
sure.  At  any  rate,  he  talked  ahead  like 
a master  of  language,  and  she  listened 
or  appeared  to,  and  so  did  the  people  at 
the  near-by  table. 

“How’s  that  for  a kid  of  thirteen 
nonths?”  he  would  vaingloriously  con- 
lude,  and  go  straight  on.  “Strong  in 
the  arms,  too,  now  let  me  tell  you! 
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Hands  with  a grip  like  a bull-dog’s 
jaws  ...”  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Yet  the  lady’s  stare,  if  no  longer  mock- 
ing, was  still  disconcerting.  Her  eyes 
seemed  too  large.,  and  the  color  of  her 
cheeks  too  bright  for  the  whiteness  of 
the  rest  of  her  face.  When  the  soup  was 
taken  away  she  let  her  head  droop  upon 
her  hand.  There  used  to  be  rings  on 
that  hand,  he  remembered.  And  then 
— over  the  bare  fingers  ran  a tear. 

“Oh,  I must  tell  you  another,”  he 
began  loudly,  but  while  he  told  it  he  was 
sharply  beckoning  a waiter,  and  pres- 
ently stopped  his  strident  narrative  to 
say,  gently:  “Better  take  that  cognac. 
Good  appetizer.” 

The  lady  took  away  her  thin  hands., 
from  her  eyes,  blinked  at  the  little  glass 
which  had  silently  appeared  beside  her 
plate,  and  said,  with  a choking  laugh  as 
she  drank  it:  “To  the  baby’s  health!” 

And  after  that  the  red  of  her  cheeks 
stood  out  less  prominently  against  the 
rest  of  her  face,  and  she  began  to  do  her 
share  of  the  talking. 

But  it  was  not  of  herself  that  she 
spoke.  Formerly  she  had  been  ready 
enough  on  that  subject,  but  now  she 
seemed  to  dodge  the  most  ordinary  ques- 
tions like  a frightened  rabbit.  Instead 
she  asked  minutely  of  Miss  Brown  and 
May  — how  they  looked,  what  they 
were  wearing,  thus  throwing  the  poor 
man  into  great  perplexity.  But  he 
brightened  presently  with,  “Oh,  I’ll  tell 
you!  I’ve  got  to  get  May  a hat.  Can’t 
you  help  me  out  with  it  to-morrow? 
And  I say,  why  can’t  you  go  back  with 
me?  May  was  all  broken  up  about  your 
not  coming  all  winter  and  not  writing 
and  all.  I was  to  ask  you  most  particu- 
larly if  you  couldn’t  make  us  a good  long 
visit.  We  got  a dinky  little  room  where 
you  wouldn’t  hear  the  kid  much  if  you 
wanted  to  write.  May’s  terribly  keen 
on  it,”  he  concluded,  earnestly. 

“To-morrow  . . . why,  to-morrow,” 
she  began,  in  the  tone  of  one  about  to 
plead  a previous  engagement;  then  went 
on  as  if  to  herself:  “to  go  back  . . . 
to  those  people.  ...  Is  it  spring  there?” 
she  asked,  suddenly. 

“It  is  spring  there,”  he  answered, 
gravely.  “There’s  a bluebird  building 
its  nest  just  outside  the  kid’s  window, 
It  ’ll  be  done  by  now,” 
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The  baby  was  asleep,  the  suns  out,  p ruble. was  placidly  uplifted  toward  the 
the  winds  still  and  the  warmth  of  the  windmv.  near  which  the  baby  was  dili- 
4a y still  drowsing  in  the  young  leaves  gently ; sleeping;,  yet  he  saw,  or  fancied 
above  fbetr  beads.  HLs  p/py  w^S  l.n  his  he  satv,  a tremor  of  meaning,  . 
mouth  an*?  f?nv  shin -sleeved' "amt  lav  “What  you  up  to ?“  he  exploded 

snugly  about  bis  wife's  waist.  The)  joy  fully,  and  she  answered,  without  any 
were  sitting  or>  a rustic  bench  which  f he  change  of  expression- 
unsuccessful  brother  had  made  for  a stir-  ovby  uorr‘ 

prise,  agaiftst  the  yitcce-ssftil  one’s  reuirn  '’Why,  she  wouldn’t  look  at  him  /“ 
--  lor  successful  he  had  been,  bringing  said  iltv  croeer’s  b<>y. 

Alice  hack  with  bttn  as  he  had  planned  "!  look  at  you.  don’t  It”  said  May, 

‘’'Guess  the  literary  game  was  played  tartly,  “ Anyway,  she's  going  to  ha%'e 

om,'!  he  said.  the  chance*” 

“Geer'  be  vveor  on  ine<!ir:ittve)y,  “ i 

don't  Sic  why  folks  live  in  rhecity  !”  Miss  Brown,  sirving  by  her  window, 

*■  WellyTsaid  Mify,  “ I guess  she's  had  partaking  of  the  fragrant  spring  night, 

all  she  wants  of  it.  fVt.r  a while.''  saw  dimly  the  two  upon  v|v,  bench*  sit- 

“VVhe.rTd  she.  go?”  he  asked,  sud-  ting  long  in  rhoir  contented  /Married 

denly.  .“  I ain’t  seen  her  since  supper,  silence.  The  phrase  with  which  they 
Over  to  M'ss  Brow •)r:s>’'  .finally  rose  war  . a hit  of  the  grocer- 

May:  was  peculiarly  silent  for  a nw>-  hoy’s  cirruhrotts  httinpt  which  never 
merit,  then  said,  carelessly : "Why,  shy  seemed  to  grow  thin  by  rcpcnti/tn: 
was  going  to  walk  down  the  toad  ./  piece  ‘‘Well,-’  s;iid  he,  yvith:  a sound  like  a 
with  Jim  when  he .won't  n.<  the  store."  yawning  lion  ''bo's  go  and  set  if  the 
. Without  removing  his  arm,. the  grocer-  lad's  still  rlnttv.” 
hoy  drew  hack  far  enough  t*>  look  down  So  they  wtm  in;  and  Miss  Brown  had 
iota  his  wifi’s  face  with  at  most  petit-  a glimpse  of  both faces  .dimly  glowing  iri 

ti-iting  and  suspicions  manner.  Her  the  night  fight  as. they  l.wnt  down  diec-k 


mm: 


IT  ^'to  NOT  SPF-«  Mt- TfcWl-^  .HBTW.yVtU  AfW  WtOPlNESS 


bv  cheek  to  make  s-ore  that  then-  pusses-  V.  Is  ir  just  that  lie’s  liter; 

■s"i on  of  the  most  desmfbk  thing  i'l  the  or  . ..  .” 

world  v?te  m truth  no  dirham.  And  she  hoped,  . ;>s  Mu: 

And  after  an  imerval  another  two:  done,  fur  the  alrernanve. 
came  s.hneiy  up  the  lain  My  mmnilit  It  seemed  a vast  Spare  a 
street  — - with  this  difference  from  the  she  had  piped  those'  girfs  « 

first  pair;:  tj>at  they  seemed  .to  have  r<#orn.  Alas  for  those  who 

much  to  say.  i?h=e%;  it  was  the  mar<"s  the  World  from  rherr  v.uu!i 

vor*  . the  power  to  •■nrt-r  tr‘  • ght.is 

“Well,?-*. ) lif  sayingv  tvdWtivyjy,  ; the  pane ; distt^arded-y  ^ 

■otisce  evht-n.  f s'cas  up/  ip  Alaska  . ..vv  ./■  She  lit  ha‘r  i*ry<'p,'Shaded  i 
And  that  hdltoeed/ thmt^hdtiost  ami  moved  her  hands  restl 

of  irsas  lost  to  tire  gentie  ea  vesdropper.  the  PiAny  papers-  upon  ft' 

Sr-  rned  - to  savor  -of  high  action  and  of  occurred  to  he f that  a long 

a kind  of- ■un-vonseiops'  ouldiitf.  There  had  hegtih  to  study  lraU.ii 

feas  length  fhftofhei  apd  then.  fhr  s.mtt  reason.  h 

Hosnyric  virt  ues,  yer;  ft  did;  not  seem  to  d 1 he  hooks  wvre  still  up< 

het-thit  the  listener  hk*ravmd  dW  W2art-  She  h?ok  thtin  down,  dai 

he?ss.T;Atk%;jendeind^:iT%H%^'tl«ariV-.'  away  the  dustvfjul  spread 
it  «as  ah  ctrsct pfhafteiafiy made aini  as  Tstudyd  : 

skilfully.  .framed  for  indefinite  cop  time-  '‘.V.--/  >gr...v,  d?l  ra.iMW ik 
ancs-  as  the  .ifabtnn  Xi  ■;!>!*  y Mis,  Brown  y?*,,/’  She  read  the  impic 

saw  Alice  lean  towavd  him  with 'a  cphelc,  with  a rhn'll  of  satisfaction 

characteristic  lifting  of  rfu‘  shoulders  cosih  ip.  her  Tug  r hair; 

that  tneanc  enthusiasm:  and  speak  rap-.  "This  firm,"  «hc  '.imionn 
idly  for  some  ti'me-r'T'Mhat.'B^wii'Tvi^n^,;  T'hi|rsii^^yrhte;'iift,ie  i'll  -resil 
dered:  with  it.” 
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CHAPTER  XII  {continued) 

Q CAN’T  help  that,”  said 
Louis,  with  a sort  of 
obstinate  and  defiant 
weariness.  “It  was  on 
my  mind,  and  I just  had 
to  tell  you.  You  don’t 
seem  to  understand  that 

I’m  dying.” 

Rachel  jumped  up  and  sprang  away 
from  the  bed. 

“Of  course  you’re  not  dying!”  she  re- 
proached him.  “ How  can  you  imagine 
such  things?” 

Her  heart  suddenly  hardened  against 
him — against  his  white-bandaged  head 
and  face,  against  his  feeble  voice  of  a 
beaten  martyr.  It  seemed  to  her  dis- 
graceful that  he,  a strong  male  creature, 
should  be  lying  there  damaged,  helpless, 
and  under  the  foolish  delusion  that  he 
was  dying.  She  recalled  with  bitter 
gusto  the  tone  in  which  the  doctor  had 
said,  “He’s  no  more  dying  than  I am!” 
All  her  fears  that  the  doctor  might  be 
wrong  had  vanished  away.  She  now  re- 
sented her  husband’s  illness;  as  a nurse, 
when  danger  is  over,  will  resent  a 
patient’s  long  convalescence,  somehow 
charging  it  to  him  as  a sin. 

“I  found  the  other  half  of  the  notes 
under  the  chair  on  the — ” Louis  began 
again. 

“Please!”  she  objected  with  quick  re- 
sounding violence,  and  raised  a hand. 

He  said: 

“You  must  listen.” 

She  answered,  passionately: 

“I  won’t  listen!  I won’t  listen!  And 
if  you  don’t  stop  I shall  leave  the 
room!  I shall  leave  you  all  alone! 

. . . Yes,  I shall!”  She  moved  a little 
toward  the  door. 

His  gloomy  and  shifty  glance  followed 
her,  and  there  was  a short  silence. 

“You  needn’t  work  yourself  up  into 


such  a state,”  murmured  Louis  at  length. 
“ But  I should  like  to  know  whether  the 
scullery  door  really  was  open  or  not 
when  you  came  down-stairs  that  night.” 

Rachel’s  glance  fell.  She  blushed. 
The  tears  had  ceased  to  drop  from  her 
eyes.  She  made  no  answer. 

“You  see,”  said  Louis,  with  a half- 
sneering  triumph,  “I  knew  jolly  well  it 
wasn’t  open.  So  did  old  Batchgrew 
know,  too.” 

She  shut  her  lips  together,  went  deci- 
sively to  the  mantelpiece,  struck  a 
match,  and  lit  the  stove.  Like  the 
patent  gas-burner  down-stairs,  the  stove 
often  had  to  be  extinguished  after  the 
first  lighting,  and  lighted  again  with  a 
second  and  a different  kind  of  explosion. 
And  so  it  was  now.  She  flung  down  the 
last  match  pettishly  into  the  hearth. 
Throughout  the  whole  operation  she 
sniffed  convulsively,  to  prevent  a new 
fit  of  sobbing.  Her  peignoir  being  very 
near  to  the  purple-green  flames  that 
folded  themselves  round  the  asbestos  of 
the  stove,  she  reflected  that  the  material 
was  probably  inflammable,  and  that  a 
careless  movement  might  cause  it  to  be 
ignited.  “And  not  a bad  thing,  either!” 
she  said  to  herself.  Then,  without  look- 
ing at  all  toward  the  bed,  she  lit  the 
spirit-lamp  in  order  to  make  tea.  The 
sniffing  continued,  as  she  went  through 
the  familiar  procedure. 

The  water  would  not  boil,  demon- 
strating the  cruel  truth  of  proverbs.  She 
sat  down  and,  gazing  into  the  stove, 
now  a rich  red,  ignored  the  saucepan. 
The  dry  heat  from  the  stove  burnt  her 
ankles  and  face.  Not  a sound  from  the 
small  saucepan,  balanced  on  its  tripod 
over  the  wavering  blue  flame  of  the 
spirit-lamp!  At  last,  uncontrollably  im- 
patient, she  lifted  the  teapot  off  the 
inverted  lid  of  the  saucepan,  where  she 
had  placed  it  to  warm,  and  peered  into 
the  saucepan.  The  water  was  cheerfully 
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boiling!  She  made  the  tea,  and  sat 
down  again  to  wait  until  it  should  be 
infused.  She  had  to  judge  the  minutes 
as  well  as  she  could,  for  she  would  not 
go  across  to  the  night-table  to  look  at 
Louis’ watch;  her  own  was  out  of  order, 
and  so  was  the  clock.  She  counted  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  then,  anticipating 
feverishly  the  tonic  glow  of  the  tea  in 
her  breast,  she  poured  out  a cup.  Only 
colorless  steaming  water  came  forth  from 
the  pot.  She  had  forgotten  to  put  in 
the  tea!  Misfortune  not  unfamiliar  to 
dazed  makers  of  tea  in  the  night!  But 
to  Rachel  now  the  consequences  of  the 
omission  seemed  to  amount  to  a tragedy. 
Had  she  the  courage  to  begin  the  in- 
terminable weary  process  afresh?  She 
was  bound  to  begin  it  afresh.  With  her 
eyes  obscured  by  tears,  she  put  the  water 
back  into  the  saucepan,  and  searched  for 
the  match-box.  The  water  boiled  very 
soon,  and  this  comforted  her. 

While  waiting  for  the  infusion,  she 
realized  little  by  little  that  for  a few 
moments  she  must  have  been  nearly  hys- 
terical, and  she  partially  resumed  pos- 
session of  herself.  The  sniffing  ceased; 
her  vision  cleared;  she  grew  sardonic. 
All  her  chest  was  filled  with  cold  lead. 
“This  truly  is  the  end,”  she  thought. 
She  had  thought  that  Julian’s  confession 
must  be  the  end  of  the  violent  experi- 
ences which  had  befallen  her  in  Mrs. 
Maldon’s  house.  Then  she  had  thought 
that  Louis’  accident  must  be  the  end. 
Each  time  she  had  been  mistaken.  But 
she  could  not  be  mistaken  now.  No 
conceivable  event,  however  awful,  could 
cap  Louis’  confession  that  he  had 
thieved — and  under  such  circumstances! 

She  did  not  drink  the  first  cup  of  tea. 
No!  She  must  needs  carry  it,  spilling 
it,  to  Louis  in  bed.  He  was  asleep,  or 
he  was  in  a condition  that  resembled 
sleep.  Assuredly  he  was  ill.  He  made 
a dreadful  object  in  his  bandages,  amid 
the  disorder  of  the  bed,  upon  which 
strong  shadows  fell  from  the  gas  and 
from  the  stove.  No  matter!  If  he  was 
ill,  he  was  ill.  So  much  the  worse  for 
him!  He  was  not  dangerously  ill.  He 
was  merely  passing  through  a stress 
which  had  to  be  passed  through.  It 
would  soon  be  over,  and  he  would  be 
the  same  eternal  Louis  that  he  had  al- 
ways been. 


“Here!”  she  said. 

He  stirred,  opened  his  eyes. 

“Here’s  some  tea!”  she  said,  coldly. 
“Drink  it.” 

He  gave  a gesture  of  dissent.  But  it 
was  useless.  She  had  brewed  the  tea, 
and  had  determined  that  he  should 
drink  a cup.  Whether  he  desired  it  or 
loathed  it  was  a question  irrelevant.  He 
was  appointed  to  drink  some  tea,  and 
she  would  not  taste  until  he  had  drunk. 
This  self-sacrifice  was  her  perverse  pleas- 
ure. 

“Come! . . . Please  don’t  make  it  any 
more  awkward  for  me.” 

With  her  right  arm  she  raised  the 
pillow  and  his  head  on  it.  He  drank,  his 
sick  lips  curling  awkwardly  upon  the  rim 
of  the  cup,  which  she  held  for  him. 
When  he  had  drunk,  she  put  the  cup 
down  on  the  night-table,  and  tidied  his 
bed,  as  though  he  had  been  a naughty 
child.  And  then  she  left  him,  and  drank 
tea  slowly,  savoringly,  by  herself  in  a 
chair  near  the  dressing-table,  out  of  the 
same  cup. 

She  had  lied  about  the  scullery  door 
being  open  when  she  went  down-stairs 
on  the  night  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
bank-notes.  The  scullery  door  had  not 
been  open.  The  lie  was  clumsy,  futile, 
ill-considered.  It  had  burst  out  of  the 
impulsiveness  and  generosity  of  her  na- 
ture. She  had  perceived  that  suspicion 
was  falling,  or  might  fall,  upon  Louis 
Fores,  and  the  sudden  lie  had  flashed 
forth  to  defend  him.  That  she  could 
ultimately  be  charged  with  having  told 
the  lie  in  order  to  screen  herself  from 
suspicion  had  never  once  occurred  to  her. 
And  it  did  not  even  occur  to  her  now  as 
she  sat  perched  uncomfortably  on  the 
chair  in  the  night  of  desolation.  She 
was  now  deeply  ashamed  of  the  lie — and 
she  ought  not  to  have  been  ashamed,  for 
it  was  a lie  magnanimous  and  fine;  she 
might  rather  have  taken  pride  in  it.  She 
was  especially  ashamed  of  her  repetition 
of  the  lie  on  the  following  day  to  Thomas 
Batchgrew,  and  of  her  ingenious  embroid- 
ery upon  it.  She  hated  to  remember 
that  she  had  wept  violently  in  front  of 
Thomas  Batchgrew  when  he  had  charged 
her  with  having  a secret  about  the  loss 
of  the  notes.  He  must  have  well  known 
that  she  was  lying;  he  must  have  sus- 
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}>ected  her  of  some  complicity;  and  if 
ater  he  had  affected  to  ignore  all  the 
awkward  aspects  of  the  episode,  it  was 
only  because  he  wished  to  remain  on 
good  terms  with  Louis  for  his  own  ends. 

Had  she  herself  all  the  time  suspect- 
ed Louis?  In  the  harsh  realism  of  the 
night-hours  she  was  not  able  positively 
to  assert  that  she  had  never  suspected 
him  until  after  Julian's  confession  had 
made  her  think;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  would  not  directly  accuse  herself  of 
having  previously  suspected  him.  The 
worst  that  she  could  say  was  that  she 
had  been  determined  to  believe  him 
guiltless.  She  loved  him;  she  had  wanted 
nis  love;  she  would  permit  nothing  to 
prevent  their  coming  together;  and  so 
in  her  mind  she  had  established  his  in- 
nocence apparently  beyond  any  over* 
throwing.  She  might  have  allowed  her- 
self to  surmise  that  in  the  early  past  he 
had  been  naughty,  untrustworthy,  even 
wicked — but  that  was  different,  that  did 
not  concern  her.  His  innocence  with  re- 
gard to  the  bank-notes  alone  mattered. 
And  she  had  been  genuinely  convinced 
of  it.  A few  moments  before  he  kissed 
her  for  the  first  time,  she  had  been 
genuinely  convinced  of  it.  And  after 
the  betrothal  her  conviction  became  per- 
manent. She  tried  to  scorn,  now,  the 

Rassion  which  had  blinded  her.  Mrs. 

laldon,  at  any  rate,  must  have  known 
that  he  was  connected  with  the  disap- 

Eearance  of  the  notes.  In  the  light  of 
ouis’  confession  Rachel  could  see  all 
that  Mrs.  Maldon  was  implying  in  that 
last  conversation  between  them. 

So  that  she  might  win  him  she  had 
been  ready  to  throttle  every  doubt  of  his 
honesty.  But  now  the  indubitable  fact 
that  he  was  a thief  seemed  utterly  mon- 
strous and  insupportable.  And,  more- 
over, his  crime  was  exceptionally  cruel. 
Was  it  conceivable  that  he  could  so 
lightly  cause  so  much  distress  of  spirit 
to  a woman  so  aged,  defenseless,  and 
kind?  According  to  the  doctor,  the 
shock  of  the  robbery  had  not  been  the 
originating  cause  of  Mrs.  Maldon’s 
death;  but  it  might  have  been;  quite 
possibly  it  had  hastened  death.  . . . 
Louis  was  not  merely  a thief;  he  was  a 
dastardly  thief. 

But  even  that  in  her  eyes  did  not 
touch  the  full  height  of  his  offense.  The 
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vilest  quality  in  him  was  his  capacity  to 
seem  innocent.  She  could  recall  the 
exact  tone  in  which  he  had  exclaimed: 
“Would  you  believe  that  old  Batch  prac- 
tically accused  me  of  stealing  the  old 
lady’s  money?  . . . Don’t  you  think  it's 
a shame?”  The  recollection  filled  her 
with  frigid  anger.  Her  resentment  of  the 
long  lie  which  he  had  lived  in  her  pres- 
ence since  their  betrothal  was  tremen- 
dous in  its  calm  acrimony.  A man  who 
could  behave  as  he  had  behaved  would 
stop  at  nothing,  would  be  capable  of  all. 

She  contrasted  his  conduct  with  the 
grim  candor  of  Julian  Maldon,  whom  she 
now  admired.  It  was  strange  and  dread- 
ful that  both  the  cousins  should  be 
thieves;  the  prevalence  of  thieves  in  that 
family  gave  her  a shudder.  But  she 
could  not  judge  Julian  Maldon  severely. 
He  did  not  appear  to  her  as  a real  thief. 
He  had  committed  merely  an  indiscre- 
tion. It  was  his  atonement  that  made 
her  admire  him.  Though  she  hated 
confessions,  though  she  had  burnt  his 
exasperating  document,  she  neverthe- 
less liked  the  manner  of  his  atonement. 
Whereas  she  contemned  Louis  for  having 
confessed. 

“He  thought  he  was  dying  and  so  he 
confessed!”  she  reflected  with  asperity. 
“He  hadn’t  even  the  pluck  to  go  through 
with  what  he  had  begun.  . . . Ah!  If  I 
had  committed  a crime  and  once  denied 
it,  I would  deny  it  with  my  last  breath, 
and  no  torture  should  drag  it  out  of  me!” 

And  she  thought:  “I  am  punished. 
This  is  my  punishment  for  letting  my- 
self be  engaged  while  Mrs.  Maldon  was 
dying.” 

Often  she  had  dismissed  as  childish 
the  notion  that  she  was  to  blame  for 
accepting  Louis  just  when  she  did.  But 
now  it  returned  full  of  power  and  over- 
whelmed her.  And  like  a whipped  child 
she  remembered  Mrs.  Maldon’s  warn- 
ing: “My  nephew  is  not  to  be  trusted. 
The  woman  who  married  him  would  suf- 
fer horribly.”  And  she  was  the  woman 
who  had  married  him.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  the  warnings  of  the  dying  must  of 
necessity  prove  to  be  valid. 

Some  mysterious  phenomenon  on  the 
window-blind  at  her  right  hand  attracted 
her  attention,  and  she  looked  round,  half 
startled.  It  was  the  dawn,  furtive  and 
inexorable.  She  had  watched  dawns. 
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and  she  had  watched  them  in  that  very 
bedroom.  Only  on  the  previous  morning 
the  dawn  had  met  her  smarting  and 
wakeful  eyes,  and  she  had  imagined  that 
no  dawn  could  be  more  profoundly  sad  1 
. . . And  a little  earlier  still  she  had 
been  desolating  herself  for  hours  because 
Louis  was  going  to  be  careless  about  his 
investments,  because  he  was  unreliable 
and  she  would  have  to  watch  ceaselessly 
over  his  folly.  She  had  imagined,  then, 
that  no  greater  catastrophe  could  over- 
take her  than  some  material  result  of  his 
folly!  . . . What  a trivial  apprehension! 
What  a child  she  had  been! 

In  the  excitement  and  alarm  of  his 
accident  she  had  honestly  forgotten  her 
suspicions  of  him.  That  disconcerted 
her. 

She  rose  from  the  chair,  stiff.  The 
stove,  with  its  steady  faint  roar  of  im- 
erfectly  consumed  gas,  had  thoroughly 
eated  the  room.  In  careful  silence  she 
put  the  tea-things  together.  Then  she 
ventured  to  glance  at  Louis.  He  was 
asleep.  He  had  been  restlessly  asleep 
for  a long  time.  She  eyed  him  bitterly 
in  his  bandages.  Only  last  night  she  had 
been  tormented  by  that  fear  that  his 
face  might  be  marked  for  life.  Again, 
the  trivial!  What  did  it  matter  whether 
his  face  was  marked  for  life  or  not  ? . . . 

It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  attempt  to 
realize  how  intense  must  have  been  the 
spiritual  tribulation  which  had  forced 
him  to  confess.  She  knew  that  he  was 
not  dying,  that  he  was  in  no  danger 
whatever,  and  she  was  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent to  the  genuineness  of  his  own  con- 
viction that  he  was  dying.  She  simply 
thought,  “He  had  to  go  through  all  that. 
If  he  fancied  he  was  dying,  can  I help 
it?”  . . . Then  she  looked  at  her  own 
empty  bed.  He  reposed;  he  slept.  But 
she  did  not  repose  nor  sleep. 

She  drew  aside  one  of  the  blinds,  and 
as  she  did  so  she  could  feel  the  steady 
slight  current  of  cold  air  entering  the 
room  from  the  window  open  at  the  top. 
The  street  seemed  to  be  full  of  daylight. 
The  dawn  had  been  proceeding  in  its 
vast  secrecy,  and  was  now  accomplished. 
She  drew  up  the  blind  slowly,  and  then 
the  gas-flame  over  the  dressing-table 
seemed  so  pale  and  futile  that  she  extin- 
guished it,  from  a sort  of  pity.  In  silence 
she  pulled  out  the  iron  bolts  in  the 


window-sash  that  had  been  Mrs.  Mal- 
don’s  device  for  preventing  burglars  from 
opening  further  a window  already  open 
a little,  thus  combining  security  with 
good  hygiene.  Louis  Jiad  laughed  at 
these  bolts,  but  Mrs.  Maldon  had  so 
instilled  their  use  into  both  'Rachel  and 
Mrs.  Tams  that  to  insert  them  at  night 
was  part  of  the  unchangeable  routine  of 
the  house.  Rachel  gently  pushed  up  the 
lower  sash  and  looked  forth. 

Bycars  Lane,  though  free  from  mud, 
was  everywhere  heavily  bedewed.  The 
narrow  pavement  glistened.  The  roofs 
glistened.  Drops  of  water  hung  on  all 
the  edges  of  the  great  gas-lamp  beneath 
her,  which  was  still  defying  the  dawn. 
The  few  miserable  trees  and  bushes  on 
the  vague  lands  beyond  the  latte  were 
dripping  with  water.  The  sky  Was  low 
and  heavy,  in  scarcely  distinguishable 
shades  of  purplish-gray,  and  Bycars  Pool, 
of  which  she  had  a glimpse,  appeared  in 
its  smooth  blackness  to  be  not  more 
wet  than  the  rest  of  the  scene.  Nothing 
stirred.  Not  the  tiniest  branch  stirred 
on  the  leafless  trees,  nor  a leaf  on  a gray 
rhododendron  bush  in  a front  garden 
below.  Every  window  within  sight  had 
its  blind  drawn.  No  smoke  rose  from 
any  house-chimney,  and  the  distant  in- 
dustrial smoke  on  the  horizon  hung  in 
the  lower  air,  just  under  the  clouds,  un- 
decided and  torpid.  The  wet  air  wate 
moveless,  and  yet  she  could  feel  it  im- 

Einging  with  its  cool,  sharp  humidity  on 
er  cheek. 

The  sensation  of  this  contact  was  deli- 
cious. She  was  surrounded,  not  by  the 
slatternly  Five  Towns’  landscape  and  by 
the  wretchedness  of  the  familiar  bed- 
room, but  by  the  unanswerable,  intimi- 
dating, inspiring  mystery  of  life  itself. 

A man  came  hurrying  with  a pole  out 
of  the  western  vista  of  the  lane,  and 
stopped  in  front  of  the  gas-lamp,  and  in 
an  instant  the  flame  was  reduced  to  a 
little  fat  worm  of  blue,  and  the  man 
passed  swiftly  up  the  lane,  looking  * 
straight  ahead  with  bent  shoulders,  and 
was  gone.  Never  before  had  Rachel  ac- 
tually seen  the  lamp  put  out.  Never 
before  had  she  noticed,  as  she  noticed 
now,  that  the  lamp  had  a number,  an 
identity — 1054.  The  meek  acquiescence 
of  the  lamp,  and  the  man’s  preoccupied 
haste,  seemed  to  bear  some  deep  signifi- 
es riginal  from 
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cance,  which,  however,  she  could  not 
seize.  But  the  aspect  of  the  man 
afflicted  her,  and  she  did  not  know  why. 

Then  a number  of  other  figures,  in  a 
long  spasmodic  procession,  passed  up  the 
lane  after  the  man,  and  were  gone  out 
of  sight.  Their  heavy  boots  clacked  on 
the  pavement.  They  wore  thick,  dirty, 
grayish-black  clothes,  but  no  overcoats; 
small,  tight  caps  in  their  hands,  and  dark 
kerchiefs  round  their  necks:  about  thirty 
of  them  in  all,  colliers  on  their  way  to 
one  of  the  pits  on  the  Moorthome  ridge. 
They  walked  quickly,  but  they  did  not 
hurry  as  their  forerunner  hurried.  Sev- 
eral of  them  smoked  pipes.  Though 
some  walked  in  pairs,  none  spoke;  none 
looked  up  or  aside.  With  one  man 
walked  stolidly  a young  woman,  her 
overskirt  raised  and  pulled  round  her 
head  from  the  back  for  a shawl;  but 
even  these  two  did  not  converse.  The 
procession  closed  with  one  or  two  strag- 
glers. Rachel  had  never  seen  these  pil- 
grims before,  but  she  had  heard  them; 
and  Mrs.  Maldon  had  been  acquainted 
with  all  their  footfalls.  They  were  tragic 
to  Rachel;  they  infected  her  with  the 
most  recondite  horror  of  existence;  they 
left  tragedy  floating  behind  them  in  the 
lane  like  an  invisible  but  oppressive 
cloud.  Their  utterly  incurious  indiffer- 
ence to  Rachel  in  her  peignoir  at  the 
window  was  somehow  harrowing. 

The  dank  lane  and  vaporous,  stagnant 
landscape  were  once  more  dead  and 
silent,  and  would  for  a long  time  remain 
so,  for  though  potters  begin  work  early, 
colliers  begin  work  much  earlier,  living 
in  a world  of  customs  of  their  own.  At 
last  a thin  column  of  smoke  issued  mag- 
ically from  a chimney  down  to  the  left. 
Some  woman  was  about;  some  woman’s 
day  had  opened  within  that  house.  At 
the  thought  of  that  unseen  woman  in 
that  unknown  house  Rachel  could  have 
cried.  She  could  not  remain  at  the  win- 
dow. She  was  unhappy;  but  it  was  not 
her  woe  that  overcame  her,  for  if  she  was 
unhappy,  her  unhappiness  was  never- 
theless exquisite.  It  was  the  mere  reali- 
zation that  men  and  women  lived  that 
rendered  her  emotions  almost  insupport- 
able. She  felt  her  youth.  She  thought, 
“I  am  only  a girl,  and  yet  my  life  is 
ruined  already.”  And  even  that  thought 
she  hugged  amorously  as  though  it  were 


beautiful.  Amid  the  full  disaster  and 
regret,  she  was  glad  to  be  alive.  She 
could  not  help  exulting  in  the  dreadful 
moment. 

She  closed  the  sash  and  began  to 
dress,  seldom  glancing  at  Louis,  who 
slept  and  dreamed  and  muttered.  When 
she  was  dressed  she  looked  carefully  in 
the  drawer  where  he  deposited  certain 
articles  from  his  pockets,  in  order  to 
find  the  bundle  of  notes  left  by  Julian. 
In  vain!  Then  she  searched  for  his 
bunch  of  keys  (which  ultimately  she 
found  in  one  of  his  pockets)  and  un- 
locked his  private  drawer.  The  bundle 
of  notes  lay  there.  She  removed  it, 
and  hid  it  away  in  one  of  her  own  secret 
places.  After  she  had  made  prepara- 
tions to  get  ready  some  invalid’s  food 
at  short  notice,  she  went  down-stairs. 

She  went  down-stairs  without  any 
definite  purpose — merely  because  activ- 
ity of  some  kind  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  her.  The  clock  in  the  lobby 
showed  dimly  a quarter  past  five.  In 
the  chilly  twilit  kitchen  the  green- 
lined  silver-basket  lay  on  the  table  in 
front  of  the  window,  placed  there  by  a 
thoughtful  and  conscientious  Mrs.  Tams. 
On  the  previous  morning  Rachel  had 
given  very  precise  orders  about  the  sil- 
ver (as  the  workaday  electroplate  was 
called),  but  owing  to  the  astounding 
events  of  the  day  the  orders  had  not  been 
executed.  Mrs.  Tams  had  evidently  de- 
termined to  carry  them  out  at  an  early 
hour. 

Rachel  opened  a cupboard  and  drew 
forth  the  apparatus  for  cleaning.  She 
was  intensely  fatigued,  weary,  and  seem- 
ingly spiritless,  but  she  began  to  clean 
the  silver — at  first  without  energy,  and 
then  with  serious  application.  She  stood 
at  the  table,  cleaning,  as  she  had  stood 
there  when  Louis  came  into  her  kitchen 
on  the  night  of  the  robbery;  and  she 
thought  of  his  visit  and  of  her  lost  bliss, 
and  the  tears  fell  from  her  eyes  on  the 
newspaper  which  protected  the  white- 
ness of  the  scrubbed  table.  She  would 
not  think  of  the  future;  could  not.  She 
went  on  cleaning,  and  that  silver  had 
never  been  cleaned  as  she  cleaned  it  then. 
She  cleaned  it  with  every  attribute  of 
herself,  forgetting  her  fatigue.  The  tears 
dried  on  her  cheek.  The  faithful,  scru- 
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ulous  work  either  drugged  or  solaced 
er.  Just  as  she  was  mushing,  Mrs. 
Tams,  with  her  immense  bodice  un- 
fastened, came  down-stairs,  apronless. 
The  lobby  clock  struck  six. 

“Eh,  missis!”  breathed  Mrs.  Tams. 
“What’s  this?” 

Rachel  gave  a nervous  laugh. 

“ I was  up.  Mr.  Fores  was  asleep,  and 
I had  to  do  something,  so  I thought — ” 

“ Has  he  had  a good  night,  ma  m ?” 

“Fair.  Yes,  pretty  good.  I must  run 
up  and  see  if  he  is  awake.” 

Mrs.  Tams  saw  the  stains  on  Rachel’s 
cheeks,  but  she  could  not  mention  them. 
Rachel  had  an  impulse  to  fall  on  Mrs. 
Tams’s  enormous  breast  and  weep.  But 
the  conventions  of  domesticity  were  far 
too  strong  for  her  also.  Mrs.  Tams  was 
the  general  servant;  what  Louis  occa- 
sionally called  “the  esteemed  skivvy.” 
Once  Mrs.  Tams  had  been  wife,  mother, 
grandmother,  victim,  slave,  diplomatist, 
serpent,  heroine.  Once  she  had  bent 
from  morn  till  night  under  the  terrific 
weight  of  a million  perils  and  responsi- 
bilities. Once  she  could  never  be  sure 
of  her  next  meal,  or  the  roof  over  her 
head,  or  her  skin,  or  even  her  bones. 
Once  she  had  been  the  last  resource  and 
refuge  not  merely  of  a house,  but  of  half 
a street,  and  she  had  had  a remedy  for 
every  ill,  a balm  for  every  wound.  But 
now  she  was  safe,  out  of  harm’s  way. 
She  had  no  responsibilities  worth  a rap. 
She  had  everything  an  old  woman  ought 
to  desire.  And  yet  the  silly  old  woman 
felt  a lack,  as  she  impotently  watched 
Rachel  leave  the  kitchen.  Perhaps  she 
wanted  her  eye  blacked,  or  the  menace 
of  a policeman,  or  a child  down  with 
diphtheria,  to  remind  her  that  the  world 
revolved. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

DEAD-LOCK 

LOUIS  had  wakened  up  a few  min- 
utes  before  Rachel  returned  to  the 
bedroom  from  that  most  wonder- 
fully conscientious  spell  of  silver-clean- 
ing. He  was  relieved  to  find  himself 
alone.  He  was  ill,  perhaps  very  ill,  but 
he  felt  unquestionably  better  than  in  the 
night.  He  was  delivered  from  the  appal- 
ling fear  of  death  which  had  tortured 
and  frightened  him,  and  his  thankfulness 
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was  intense;  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
he  was  aware  of  a sort  of  heroical  senti- 
mental regret  that  he  was  not,  after  all, 
dead;  he  would  almost  have  preferred 
to  die  with  grandeur,  young,  unfortu- 
nate, wept  for  by  an  inconsolable  wife 
doomed  to  everlasting  widowhood.  He 
was  ashamed  of  his  bodily  improvement, 
which  rendered  him  uncomfortably  self- 
conscious,  for  he  had  behaved  as  though 
dying  when,  as  the  event  proved,  he  was 
not  dying. 

When  Rachel  came  in,  this  self-con- 
sciousness grew  terrible.  And  in  his 
weakness,  his  constraint,  his  febrile  per- 
turbation which  completely  destroyed 
presence  of  mind,  he  feebly  remarked: 

“Did  any  one  call  yesterday  to  ask 
how  I was  ?” 

As  soon  as  he  had  said  it  he  knew  that 
it  was  inept,  and  quite  unsuitable  to  the 
role  which  he  ought  to  play. 

Rachel  had  gone  straight  to  the 
dressing-table,  apparently  ignoring  him, 
though  she  could  not  possibly  have  failed 
to  notice  that  he  was  awake.  She  turned 
sharply  and  gazed  at  him  with  a look  of 
inimical  contempt  that  aggrieved  and 
scarified  him  very  acutely.  Making  no 
answer  to  his  query,  content  solely  to 
condemn  it  with  her  eyes  as  egotistic  and 
vain,  she  said: 

“I’m  going  to  make  you  some  food.” 

And  then  she  curtly  showed  him  her 
bent  back,  and  over  the  foot  of  the  bed 
he  could  see  her  preparations — prelimi- 
nary stirring  with  a spoon,  the  placing 
of  the  bright  tin  saucepan  on  the  lamp, 
the  opening  of  the  wick,  the  quick  seizing 
of  the  match-box. 

As  soon  as  the  cooking  was  in  train, 
she  threw  up  the  window  wide  and  then 
came  to  the  bed. 

“I’ll  just  put  your  bed  to  rights 
again,”  she  remarked,  and  seized  the 
pillow,  waiting  implacably  for  him  to 
raise  his  head.  He  had  to  raise  his  head. 

“I’m  very  ill,”  he  moaned. 

She  replied  in  a tone  of  calm  indiffer- 
ence: 

“ I know  you  are.  But  you’ll  soon  be 
better.  You’re  getting  a little  better 
every  hour.”  And  she  finished  arrang- 
ing the  bed,  which  was  presently  in  a 
state  of  smooth  geometrical  correctness. 
He  could  find  no  fault  with  her  efficiency, 
nor  with  her  careful  handling  of  his  sen- 
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sitive  body.  But  the  hard,  the  mar- 
moreal cruelty  of  his  wife’s  spirit  ex- 
quisitely wounded  his  soul,  which,  after 
all,  was  at  least  as  much  in  need  of 
consolation  as  his  body.  He  was  posi- 
tively daunted. 

He  had  passed  through  dreadful  mo- 
ments in  the  early  part  of  the  night, 
while  Rachel  slept.  When  he  had  real- 
ized that  he  was  doomed — for  the  con- 
viction that  death  was  upon  him  had 
been  absolutely  sincere  and  final  for  a 
long  time — he  was  panic-stricken,  im- 
pressed, and  strangely  proud,  all  at  once, 
but  the  panic  was  paramount.  He  was 
afraid,  horribly  afraid.  His  cowardice 
was  ghastly,  even  to  himself,  shot 
through  though  it  was  by  a peculiar  ap- 
preciation of  the  grandiosity  of  his  fate 
as  a martyr  to  clumsy  chance.  He  was 
reduced  by  it  to  the  trembling  repentant 
sinner,  as  the  proud  prisoner  is  reduced 
to  abjection  by  prolonged  and  secret 
torture  in  Oriental  prisons.  He  ranged 
in  fright  over  the  whole  of  his  career,  and 
was  obliged  to  admit,  and  to  admit  with 
craven  obsequiousness,  that  he  had  been 
a wicked  man,  obstinate  in  wickedness. 

He  remembered  matters  which  had 
utterly  vanished  from  his  memory.  He 
remembered,  for  example,  the  excellence 
of  his  moral  aspirations  when  he  had 
first  thought  of  Rachel  as  a wife,  and  the 
firm,  high  resolves  which  were  to  be  car- 
ried out  if  he  married  her.  Forgotten! 
Forgotten!  As  soon  as  he  had  won  her 
he  had  thought  of  nothing  but  self- 
indulgence,  pleasure,  capricious  delights. 
His  tailor  still  languished  for  money  long 
justly  due.  He  had  not  even  restored 
the  defalcations  in  Horrocleave’s  petty 
cash.  Of  course  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  restore  a sum  comparatively 
so  large  without  causing  suspicion.  To 
restore  it  would  have  involved  a long 
series  of  minute  acts,  alterations  of  alter- 
ations in  the  cash-entries,  and  constant 
ingenuity  in  a hundred  ways.  But  it 
ought  to  have  been  done,  and  might  have 
been  done.  It  might  have  been  done. 
He  admitted  that  candidly,  fully,  with 
despicable  tremblings.  . . . 

And  the  worst  of  all,  naturally*  was 
the  theft  from  his  aunt.  Theft?  Was  it 
a theft?  He  had  never  before  consented 
to  define  the  affair  as  a theft;  it  had  been 
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a misfortune,  an  indiscretion.  But  now 
he  was  ready  to  call  it  a theft,  in  order 
to  be  on  the  safe  side.  For  the  sake  of 
placating  Omnipotence  let  it  be  deemed 
a theft,  and  even  a mean  theft,  entailing 
dire  consequences  on  a weak  old  woman! 
Let  it  be  as  bad  as  the  severest  judge 
chose  to  make  it!  He  would  not  com- 
plain. He  would  accept  the  arraign- 
ment (though  really  he  had  not  been  so 
blameworthy,  etc.  . . . ).  He  knew  that 
with  all  his  sins  he  possessed  the  virtues 
of  good-nature,  kindness,  and  politeness. 
He  was  not  wholly  vile.  In  some 
ways  he  honestly  considered  himself 
a model  to  mankind. 

And  then  he.  had  recalled  certain  in- 
formation received  in  childhood  from 
authoritative  persons  about  the  merciful 
goodness  of  God.  His  childhood  had 
been  rather  ceremoniously  religious,  for 
his  step-uncle,  the  Lieutenant-General, 
was  a great  defender  of  Christianity  as 
well  as  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
Lieutenant-General  had  even  written  a 

Eamphlet  against  a ribald  iconoclastic 
ook  published  by  the  Rationalist  Press 
Association,  in  which  pamphlet  he  had 
made  a sorry  mess  of  Herbert  Spencer. 
All  the  Lieutenant-General’s  relatives 
and  near  admirers  went  to  church,  and 
they  all  went  to  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  church,  for  no  other  kind  would  have 
served.  Louis,  however,  had  really  liked 
going  to  church.  There  had  once  even 
been  a mad  suggestion  that  he  should 
become  a choir-boy,  but  the  Lieutenant- 
General  had  naturally  decided  that  it 
was  not  meet  for  a child  of  breeding  to 
associate  with  plebeians  in  order  to  chant 
the  praises  of  the  Almighty. 

Louis  at  his  worst  had  never  quite 
ceased  to  attend  church,  though  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  his  religious 
views  had  broadened,  if  not  entirely 
changed.  Beneath  the  sudden  heavy 
menace  of  death  he  discovered  that  his 
original  views  were,  after  all,  the  most 
authentic  and  the  strongest.  And  he  had 
much  longed  for  converse  with  a clergy- 
man, who  would  repeat  to  him  the 
beautiful  reassurances  of  his  infancy. 
Even  late  in  the  afternoon,  hours  be- 
fore the  supreme  crisis,  he  would  have 
welcomed  a clergyman,  for  he  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  be  afraid.  He  would 
have  liked  a clergyman  to  drop  in  by 
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accident;  he  would  have  liked  the  first 
advances  to  come  from  the  clergyman. 

But  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
suggest  that  the  rector  of  St.  Luke  s,  of 
whose  flock  he  now  formed  part,  should 
be  sent  for.  -He  had  demanded  a lawyer, 
and  that  was  as  near  to  a clergyman  as 
he  could  get.  He  had  been  balked  of 
the  lawyer.  Further  on  in  the  evening, 
when  his  need  was  more  acute  and  his 
mind  full  of  frightful  secret  apprehen- 
sions, he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  obtain- 
ing a clergyman.  And  he  knew  that, 
though  his  eternal  welfare  might  some- 
how depend  on  the  priest,  he  could  never 
articulate  to  Rachel  the  words,  “ I should 
like  to  see  a clergyman/'  It  would  seem 
too  absurd  to  ask  for  a clergyman.  . . . 
Strangeness  of  the  human  heart! 

It  was  after  Rachel  had  fallen  asleep 
that  the  idea  of  confession  had  occurred 
to  him  as  a means  toward  safety  in  the 
future  life.  The  example  of  Julian  had 
inspired  him.  He  had  despised  Julian; 
he  had  patronized  Julian;  but  in  his 
extremity  he  had  been  ready  to  imitate 
him.  He  seemed  to  conceive  that  con- 
fession before  death  must  be  excellent 
for  the  soul.  At  any  rate,  it  prevented 
one  from  going  down  to  the  tomb  with 
a lie  tacit  on  the  lips.  He  was  very  ill, 
very  weak,  very  intimidated.  And  he 
was  very  solitary  and  driven  in  on  him- 
self— not  so  much  because  Rachel  had 
gone  to  sleep  as  because  neither  Rachel 
nor  anybody  else  would  believe  that  he 
was  really  dying.  His  spirit  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  gravest  preoccupations 
that  can  trouble  a man.  His  need  of 
sympathy  and  succor  was  desperate. 
Thus  he  had  wakened  Rachel.  At  first 
she  had  been  as  sympathetic  and  con- 
soling as  he  could  desire.  She  had  held 
his  hand  and  sat  on  the  bed.  The  mo- 
mentary relief  was  wonderful.  And  he 
had  been  encouraged  to  confess. 

He  had  prodded  himself  on  to  con- 
fession by  the  thought  that  Rachel  must 
have  known  of  his  guilt  all  along — other- 
wise she  would  never  have  told  that 
senseless  lie  about  the  scullery  door  being 
open.  She  would  receive  his  confession 
in  the  right,  loving,  wifely  attitude,  tell- 
ing him  that  he  was  making  too  much  of 
a little,  that  it  was  splendid  of  him  to 
confess,  and  generally  exonerating  and 
rehabilitating  him. 


Then  he  had  begun  to  confess.  The 
horrible  change  in  her  tone  as  he  came  to 
the  point  had  unnerved  him.  Her  wild 
sobs  when  the  confession  was  made  com- 
leted  his  dismay.  And  then,  afterward, 
er  incredible  harshness  and  cruelty,  her 
renewed  refusal,  flat  and  disdainful,  to 
believe  that  he  was  dying — these  things 
were  the  most  wounding  experience  of 
his  entire  existence.  As  for  her  refusal 
to  listen  to  the  rest  of  his  story,  the  im- 
portant part,  the  exculpatory  part — it 
was  monstrously  unjust.  He  had  had  an 
instant's  satisfaction  on  beholding  her 
confusion  at  being  charged  with  the  lie 
about  the  scullery  door,  but  it  was  a 
transient  advantage.  He  was  so  ill. 
. . . She  had  bullied  him  with  the  lacer- 
ating emphasis  of  her  taciturn  remarks. 
. . . And  at  last  she  had  requested  him 
not  to  make  it  any  more  awkward  for 
her!  . . . 

When  he  had  obediently  taken  the 
food  and  thanked  her  for  it  very  nicely, 
he  felt  much  better.  The  desire  for  a 
clergyman,  or  even  for  a lawyer,  passed 
away  from  his  mind;  he  forgot  the  ma- 
jority of  his  sins  and  his  aspirations,  and 
the  need  for  restoring  the  defalcations 
to  Jim  Horrocleave  seemed  considerably 
less  urgent.  Rachel  stayed  by  him  while 
he  ate,  but  she  would  not  meet  his 
glance,  and  looked  carefully  at  the  win- 
dow. 

“As  soon  as  I've  tidied  up  the  room, 
m just  sponge  your  hands,”  said  she. 
“The  doctor  will  be  here  early.  I sup- 
pose I mustn't  touch  your  face.” 

Louis  inquired: 

“How  do  you  know  he’ll  be  here 
early?” 

“He  said  he  should — because  of  the 
dressings,  you  know.” 

She  went  to  work  on  the  room,  pro- 
ducing a duster  from  somewhere,  and 
ringing  for  Mrs.  Tams,  who,  however, 
was  not  permitted  to  enter.  Louis  hated 
these  preparations  for  the  doctor.  He 
had  never  in  his  life  been  able  to  under- 
stand why  women  were  always  so  ab- 
surdly afraid  of  the  doctor's  eye.  As  if 
the  doctor  would  care!  Moreover,  the 
room  was  being  tidied  for  the  doctor, 
not  for  the  invalid!  The  invalid  didn't 
matter!  When  she  came  to  him  with  a 
bowl  of  water,  soap,  and  a towel,  he 
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loathed  the  womanish  scheme  of  being 
washed  in  bed. 

“I’ll  get  up,”  he  said.  “I'm  lots  bet- 
ter.” He  had  previously  intended  to 
feign  extreme  illness,  but  he  forgot. 

“Oh  no,  you  won’t,”  she  replied, 
coldly.  “ First  you  think  you’re  dying, 
and  then  you  think  you’re  all  right.  You 
won’t  stir  out  of  that  bed  till  the  doc- 
tor’s been,  at  any  rate.” 

And  she  lodged  the  bowl  dangerously 
between  his  knees.  He  pretended  to  be 
contemptuous  of  her  refusal  to  let  him 
get  up,  but  in  fact  he  was  glad  of  an 
excuse  for  not  making  good  his  boast. 
His  previous  statement  that  he  was  very 
ill  was  much  nearer  to  the  truth  than 
the  fine  talking  about  being  “lots  bet- 
ter.” If  not  very  ill,  he  was,  at  any  rate, 
more  ill  than  he  now  thought  he  was, 
and  eating  had  fatigued  him.  Neverthe- 
less, he  would  wash  his  own  hands.  Ra- 
chel yielded  to  him  in  this  detail  with 
cynical  indifference.  She  put  the  towel 
by  the  bowl,  and  left  him  to  balance  the 
bowl  and  keep  the  soap  off  the  counter- 
pane as  best  he  could,  while  she  rum- 
maged in  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  ward- 
robe— obviously  for  the  simple  sake  of 
rummaging. 

Her  unwifeliness  was  astounding;  it 
was  so  astounding  that  Louis  did  not 
all  at  once  quite  realize  how  dangerously 
he  was  wounded  by  it.  He  had  seen 
that  hard,  contumelious  mask  on  her  face 
several  times  before;  he  had  seen  it,  for 
instance,  when  she  had  been  expressing 
her  views  on  Councilor  Batchgrew;  but 
he  had  not  conceived,  in  his  absurd  male 
confidence,  that  it  would  ever  be  directed 
against  himself.  He  could  not  snatch 
the  mask  from  her  face,  but  he  wondered 
how  he  might  pierce  it,  and  incidentally 
hurt  her  and  make  her  cry  softly.  Ah! 
He  had  seen  her  in  moods  of  softness 
which  were  celestial  to  him — surpassing 
all  dreams  of  felicity! 

The  conviction  of  his  own  innocence 
and  victimhood  strengthened  in  him. 
Amid  the  morbid  excitations  of  the  fear 
of  death,  he  had  forgotten  that  in  strict 
truth  he  had  not  stolen  a penny  from  his 
great-aunt,  that  he  was  utterly  innocent. 
He  now  vividly  remembered  that  his 
sole  intention  in  taking  possession  of  the 
bank-notes  had  been  to  teach  his  great- 
aunt  a valuable  lesson  about  care  m the 


guarding  of  money.  Afterward  he  had 
meant  to  put  the  notes  back  where  he 
had  found  them;  chance  had  prevented; 
he  had  consistently  acted  for  the  best  in 
very  sudden  difficulties,  and  after  all,  in 
the  result,  it  was  not  he  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  destruction  of  the  notes,  but 
Rachel.  . . . True,  that  in  the  night  his 
vision  of  the  affair  had  been  less  favor- 
able to  himself,  but  in  the  night  illness 
had  vitiated  his  judgment,  which  was 
not  strange,  seeing  the  dreadful  accident 
he  had  experienced.  ...  He  might  have 
died,  and  where  would  Rachel  have  been 
then?  . . . Was  it  not  amazing  that  a 
oung  wife  who  had  just  escaped  widow- 
ood  so  narrowly  could  behave  to  a hus- 
band, a seriously  sick  husband,  as  Rachel 
was  behaving  to  him? 

He  wished  that  he  had  not  used  the 
word  “collar”  in  confessing  to  Rachel. 
It  was  equal  to  “steal.”  Its  significance 
was  undebatable.  Yes,  “collar”  was  a 
grave  error  of  phrasing. 

“I’m  about  done  with  this  basin 
thing,”  he  said,  with  all  possible  dignity, 
and  asked  for  brushes  of  various  sorts 
for  the  completion  of  his  toilet.  She 
served  him  slowly,  coolly.  Her  intention 
was  clear  to  act  as  a capable  but  frigid 
nurse — not  as  a wife.  He  saw  that  she 
thought  herself  the  wife  of  a thief,  and 
that  she  was  determined  not  to  be  the 
wife  of  a thief.  He  could  not  bear  it. 
The  situation  must  be  changed  immedi- 
ately, because  his  pride  was  bleeding  tp 
death. 

“I  say,”  he  began,  when  she  had  taken 
away  the  towel  and  his  tooth-powder. 

“What?”  Her  tone  challenged  him. 

“You  wouldn’t  let  me  finish  last  night. 

I just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I didn’t — ” 

“I’ve  no  wish  to  hear  another  word.” 
She  stopped  him,  precisely  as  she  had 
stopped  him  in  the  night.  She  was  at 
the  washstand. 

“I  should  be  obliged  if  you’d  look 
at  me  when  you  speak  to  me,”  he 
reproached  her  manners.  “It’s  only 
polite.” 

She  turned  to  him  with  face  flaming. 
They  were  both  aware  that  his  deport- 
ment was  better  than  hers;  and  he  per- 
ceived that  the  correction  had  abraded 
her  susceptibility. 

“I’ll  look  at  you  all  right,”  she  an- 
swered, curtly  and  rather  loudly. 
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He  adopted  a superior  attitude. 

“Of  course  I’m  ill  and  weak,”  he  said, 
“but  even  if  I am  I suppose  I’m  entitled 
to  some  consideration.”  He  lay  back  on 
the  pillow. 

“I  can’t  help  your  being  ill,”  she  an- 
swered. “It’s  not  my  fault.  And  if 
you’re  so  ill  and  weak  as  all  that,  it 
seems  to  me  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  be  quiet  and  not  talk,  especially 
about — about  that!” 

“Well,  perhaps  you’ll  let  me  be  the 
best  judge  of  what  I ought  to  talk  about. 
Anyhow,  I’m  going  to  talk  about  it,  and 
you’re  going  to  listen.” 

1 m not. 

“I  say  you’re  going  to  listen,”  he  in- 
sisted, turning  on  his  side  toward  her. 
“And  why  not?  Why,  what  on  earth 
did  I say  last  night,  after  all,  I should 
like  to  know.” 

“You  said  you’d  taken  the  other  part 
of  the  money  of  Mrs.  Maldon’s — that’s 
what  you  said.  You  thought  you  were 
dying,  and  so  you  told  me. 

“That’s  just  what  I want  to  explain. 
I’m  going  to  explain  it  to  you.” 

“No  explanations  for  me,  thanks!” 
she  sneered,  walking  in  the  direction  of 
the  hearth.  “ I’d  sooner  hear  anything, 
anything,  than  your  explanations.”  She 
seemed  to  shudder. 

He  nerved  himself. 

“I  tell  you  I found  that  money,”  he 
cried,  recommencing. 

“Well,  good-by,”  she  said,  moving  to 
the  door.  “You  don’t  seem  to  under- 
stand.” 

At  the  same  moment  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

“Come  in,  Mrs.  Tams,”  said  Rachel, 
calmly. 

“She  mustn’t  come  in  now,”  Louis 
protested. 

“Come  in,  Mrs.  Tams,”  Rachel  re- 
peated, decisively. 

And  Mrs.  Tams  entered,  courtesying 
toward  the  bed. 

“What  is  it?”  Rachel  asked  her. 

“It’s  the  greengrocer’s  cart,  ma’m.” 
The  greengrocer  usually  did  send  round 
on  Saturday  mornings. 

“I’ll  go  down.  Just  clear  up  that 
Washstand,  will  you?” 

It  was  remarkable  to  Louis  how  chance 
would  favor  a woman  in  an  altercation. 
But  he  had  decided,  even  if  somewhat 


hysterically,  to  submit  to  no  more  delay, 
and  to  end  the  altercation — and,  more- 
over, to  end  it  in  his  own  way. 

“ Rachel,”  he  called.  Several  times  he 
called  her  name,  more  and  more  loudly. 
He  ignored  what  was  due  to  servants,  to 
greengrocers,  and  to  the  dignity  of  em- 
ployers. He  kept  on  calling. 

“Shall  I fetch  missis,  sir?”  Mrs.  Tams 
suggested  at  length. 

He  nodded.  Mrs.  Tams  departed, 
laden.  Certainly  the  fat  creature,  from 
whom  nothing  could  be  hid  by  a younger 
generation,  had  divined  that  strife  had 
supervened  on  illness,  and  that  great 
destinies  hung  upon  the  issue.  Neither 
Mrs.  Tams  nor  Rachel  returned  to  the 
bedroom.  Louis  began  again  to  call  for 
Rachel,  and  then  to  yell  for  her.  He 
could  feel  that  the  effort  was  exhausting 
him,  but  he  was  determined  to  vanquish 
her. 

Without  a sound  she  startlingly  ap- 
peared in  the  room. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  she  inquired, 
with  her  irritating  assumption  of  tran- 
quillity. 

“You  know  what’s  the  matter.” 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  scream  like  a 
baby,”  she  said. 

“You  know  I want  to  speak  to  you, 
and  you’re  keeping  out  of  the  way  on 
purpose.” 

Rachel  said: 

“Look  here,  Louis!  Do  you  want 
me  to  leave  the  house  altogether?” 

“He  thought: 

“What  is  she  saying?  We’ve  only 
been  married  a few  weeks.  This  is 
getting  serious.” 

Aloud  he  answered: 

“Of  course  I don’t  want  you  to  leave 
the  house.” 

“Well,  then,  don’t  say  any  more. 
Because  if  you  do,  I shall.  I’ve  heard  all 
I want  to  hear.  There  are  some  things 
I can  bear,  and  some  I can’t  bear.” 

“If  you  don’t  listen — !”  he  exclaimed. 
“I’m  warning  you!” 

She  glanced  at  the  thief  in  him,  and 
at  the  coward  penitent  of  the  night,  with 
the  most  desolating  disdain,  and  left  the 
room.  That  was  her  answer  to  his  warn- 
ing. 

“All  right,  my  girl!  All  right!”  he 
said  to  himself,  when  she  had  gone,  pull- 
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ing  together  his  self-esteem,  his  self-pity, 
and  his  masculinity.  “You’ll  regret 
this.  You  see  if  you  don’t.  As  to  leav- 
ing the  house,  we  shall  see  who’ll  leave 
the  house.  Wait  till  I’m  on  my  legs 
again.  If  there  is  to  be  a scandal,  there 
shall  be  a scandal.” 

One  thing  was  absolutely  sure — he 
could  not  and  would  not  endure  her  con- 
tumely, nor  even  her  indifferent  scorn. 
For  him  to  live  with  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous as  well  as  impossible.  He  was  weak, 
but  two  facts  gave  him  enormous 
strength.  First,  he  loved  her  less  than 
she  loved  him,  and  hence  she  was  at  a 
disadvantage.  But  supposing  her  pas- 
sion for  him  was  destroyed?  Then  the 
second  fact  came  into  play.  He  had 
money.  He  had  thousands  of  pounds, 
loose,  available!  To  such  a nature  as  his 
the  control  of  money  gives  a sense  of 
everlasting  security.  Already  he  dreamt 
of  freedom,  of  roaming  the  wide  world, 
subject  to  no  yoke  but  a bachelor’s 
whim. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  MARKET 

RACHEL  thought  she  understood  all 
Louis’  mental  processes.  With  the 
‘ tragic  self-confidence  of  the  inex- 
perienced wife,  she  was  convinced  that 
she  had  nothing  to  learn  about  the  secret 
soul  of  the  stranger  to  whom  she  had 
utterly  surrendered  herself,  reserving 
from  him  naught  of  the  maiden.  Each 
fresh  revelation  of  him  she  imagined  to 
be  final,  completing  her  studies.  In  fact, 
it  would  have  taken  at  least  ten  years  of 
marriage  to  prove  to  her  that  a percep- 
tion of  ignorance  is  the  summit  of  knowl- 
edge. She  had  not  even  realized  that 
human  nature  is  chiefly  made  up  of  illog- 
ical and  absurd  contradictions.  Thus 
she  left  the  house  that  Saturday  morn- 
ing, gloomy,  perhaps  hopeless,  certainly 
quite  undecided  as  to  the  future,  but 
serene,  sure  of  her  immediate  position, 
and  sure  that  Louis  would  act  like  Louis. 
She  knew  that  she  had  the  upper  hand, 
both  physically  and  morally.  The  doc- 
tor had  called  and  done  his  work,  and 
given  a very  reassuring  report.  She  left 
Louis  to  Mrs.  Tams,  as  was  entirely 
justifiable,  merely  informing  him  that 
she  had  necessary  errands,  and  even  this 


information  she  gave  through  her  veil, 
a demure  contrivance  which  she  had 
adapted  for  the  first  time  on  her  honey- 
moon. It  was  his  role  to  accept  her 
august  decisions. 

The  forenoon  was  better  than  the 
dawn.  The  sun  had  emerged;  the  mois- 
ture had  nearly  disappeared,  except  in 
the  road;  and  the  impulse  of  spring  was 
moving  in  the  trees  and  in  the  bodies  of 
young  women;  the  sky  showed  a vir- 
ginal blue;  the  wandering  clouds  were 
milky  and  rounded;  the  breeze  infi- 
nitely soft.  It  seemed  to  be  in  an  earlier 
age  that  the  dark  colliers  had  silently 
climbed  the  steep  of  Bycars  Lane  amid 
the  dankness,  and  that  the  first  column 
of  smoke  had  risen  forlornly  from  the 
chimney. 

In  spite  of  her  desolated  heart,  and  of 
her  primness,  Rachel  stepped  forward 
airily.  She  was  going  forth  to  an  enor- 
mous event,  namely,  her  first  apparition 
in  the  shopping  streets  of  the  town  on  a 
Saturday  morning  as  Mrs.  Louis  Fores, 
married  woman.  She  might  have  post- 
poned it,  but  into  what  future?  More- 
over, she  was  ashamed  of  being  diffident 
about  it.  And,  in  the  peculiar  condition 
of  her  mind,  she  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  let  a spiritual  crisis,  however 
appalling,  interfere  with  the  natural,  ob- 
vious course  of  her  duties.  So  far  as  the 
world  was  concerned,  she  was  a happy 
married  woman,  who  had  to  make  her 
debut  as  a shopping  housewife,  and  hence 
she  was  determined  that  her  debut  should 
be  made.  . . . And  yet,  possibly,  she 
might  not  have  ventured  away  from  the 
house  at  all  had  she  not  felt  that  if  she 
did  not  escape  for  a time  from  its  un- 
breathable  atmosphere  into  the  liberty 
of  the  streets  she  would  stifle  and  ex- 
ire.  Wherever  she  put  herself  in  the 
ouse  she  could  not  feel  alone.  In  the 
streets  she  felt  alone,  even  when  saluting 
new  acquaintances  and  being  examined 
and  probed  by  their  critical  stare.  The 
sight  of  these  acquaintances  reminded 
her  that  she  had  a long  list  of  calls  to 
repay.  And  then  the  system  of  paying 
calls  and  repaying,  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  society,  seemed  monstrously  fan- 
ciful and  unreal  to  her.  There  was  only 
one  reality.  The  solid  bricks  of  the 
pavement  suddenly  trembled  under  her 
feet  as  though  she  were  passing  over  a 
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suspension-bridge.  The  enterprise  of 
shopping  became  idiotic,  humorous,  in- 
credibly silly  in  the  face  of  that  reality. 

Nevertheless,  the  social  system  of  Burs- 
ley,  as  exemplified  in  Wedgwood  Street 
and  the  Market  Place,  its  principal  shop- 
ping thoroughfares,  was  extremely  allur- 
ing, bright,  and  invigorating  that  morn- 
ing. It  almost  intoxicated,  and  had, 
indeed,  a similar  effect  to  that  of  a spark- 
ling drink.  Rachel  had  never  shopped 
at  large  with  her  own  money  before. 
She  had  executed  commissions  for  Mrs. 
Maldon.  She  had  been  an  unpaid  house- 
keeper to  her  father  and  brother.  Now 
she  was  shopping  as  mistress  of  a house 
and  of  money.  She  owed  an  account 
of  her  outlay  to  nobody,  not  even  to 
Louis.  She  recalled  the  humble  and 
fantastic  Saturday  night  when  she  had 
shopped  with  Louis  as  reticule-carrier 
. . . centuries  since.  The  swiftness  and 
unforeseeableness  of  events  frightened 
the  girl  masquerading  as  a wise,  perfected 
woman.  Her  heart  lay  like  a weight  in 
her  corsage  for  an  instant;  and  the  next 
instant  she  was  in  the  bright  system 
again,  because  she  was  so  young. 

Here  and  there  in  the  streets,  and  in 
small  groups  in  the  chief  shops,  you  saw 
prim  ladies  of  every  age,  each  with  a 
gloved  hand  clasped  over  a purse.  (But 
sometimes  the  purse  lay  safe  under  the 
coverlet  of  a perambulator.)  These 
purses  made  all  the  ladies  equal,  for 
their  contents  were  absolutely  secret 
from  all  save  the  owners.  All  the  ladies 
were  spending,  and  the  delight  of  spend- 
ing was  theirs.  And  in  theory  every 
purse  was  inexhaustible.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  impossible  to  conceive  a purse 
empty.  The  system  wore  the  face  of  the 
ideal.  Manners  were  proper  to  the  ut- 
most degree;  they  neatly  marked  the 
equality  of  the  shoppers  and  the  pro- 
found difference  between  the  shoppers 
and  the  shopkeepers.  All  ladies  were 
agreeable,  all  babies  in  perambulators 
were  darlings.  The  homes  thus  repre- 
sented by  ladies  and  babies  were  clearly 
polite  homes  where  reigned  suavity, 
tranquillity,  affection,  and  plenty.  Civ- 
ilization was  justified  in  Wedgwood 
Street  and  the  Market  Place — and  also, 
to  some  extent,  in  St.  Luke’s  Square. 
. . . And  Rachel  was  one  of  these  ladies. 
Her  gloved  hand  closed  over  a purse 


exactly  in  the  style  of  the  others.  And 
her  purse,  regard  being  had  to  the  in- 
heritance of  her  husband,  was  supposed 
to  hide  vast  sums;  so  m«ch  so  that 
ladies  who  had  descended  from  distant 
heights  in  pony-carts  gazqd  upon  her 
with  the  respect  due  to  a rival.  All 
welcomed  her  into  the  exclusive,  coi- 
rect  little  world — not  only  the  shop- 
keepers, but  the  buyers  therein.  She 
represented  youthful  love.  Her  life  must 
be,  and  was,  an  idyl.  True,  she  had  no 
perambulator,  but  middle-aged  ladies 
greeted  her  with  wistfulness  in  their 
voices  and  in  their  eyes. 

She  smiled  often,  as  she  told  and  re- 
told the  story  of  Louis’  accident,  and 
gave  positive  assurances  that  he  was  in 
no  danger  and  would  not  bear  a scar. 
She  blushed  often.  She  was  shyly  happy 
in  her  unhappiness.  The  experience  al- 
ternated between  the  unreal  and  the 
real.  The  extraordinary  complexity  of 
life  was  beginning  to  put  its  spell  on  her. 
She  could  not  determine  the  relative 
values  of  the  various  facets  of  the  experi- 
ence. 

When  she  had  done  the  important 
parts  of  her  business,  she  thought  she 
would  go  in  the  Covered  Market,  which, 
having  one  entrance  in  the  Market  Place 
and  another  in  Wedgwood  Street,  con- 
nects the  two  thoroughfares.  She  had 
never  been  into  the  Covered  Market  be- 
cause Mrs.  Maldon  had  a prejudice 
against  its  wares.  She  went  out  of  mere 
curiosity,  just  to  enlarge  her  knowledge 
of  her  adopted  town.  The  huge  interior, 
with  its  glazed  roof,  was  full  of  clatter, 
shouting,  and  the  smell  of  innumerable 
varieties  of  cheese.  She  passed  a second- 
hand bookstall  without  seeing  it,  and 
then  discerned  admirable  potatoes  at 
three  halfpence  a peck  less  than  she  had 
been  paying  — and  Mrs.  Maldon  was 
once  more  set  down  as  an  old  lady  with 
peculiarities.  However,  by  the  time 
Rachel  had  made  a critical  round  of  the 
entire  place,  with  its  birds  in  cages,  pop- 
ular songs  at  a penny,  sweetstuffs,  cheap 
cottons  and  woolens,  bright  tinware. 
Colonial  fleshmeat,  sausage  displays,  and 
particularly  its  cheeses,  Mrs.  Maldon 
was  already  recovering  her  reputation  as 
a woman  whose  death  was  an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  town. 

As  Rachel  passed  the  negligible  sec- 
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ond-hand  bookstall  again,  it  was  made 
visible  to  her  by  the  fact  that  Councilor 
Thomas  Batchgrew  was  just  emerging 
from  the  shop  behind  it,  with  a large  vol- 
ume in  his  black-gloved  hands.  Thomas 
Batchgrew  came  out  of  the  dark  book- 
shop as  a famous  old  actor,  accustomed 
to  decades  of  crude  public  worship,  comes 
out  of  a fashionable  restaurant  into  a 
fashionable  thoroughfare.  His  satisfied 
and  self-conscious  countenance  showed 
that  he  knew  that  nearly  everybody  in 
sight  was  or  ought  to  be  acquainted  with 
his  identity  and  his  renown,  and  showed 
also  that  his  pretense  of  being  unaware 
of  this  tremendous  and  luscious  fact  was 
playful  and  not  seriously  meant  to  de- 
ceive a world  of  admirers.  He  was  wear- 
ing a light  tweed  suit,  with  a fancy 
waistcoat  and  a hard,  pale-gray  hat.  As 
he  aged,  his  tendency  to  striking  pale 
attire  was  becoming  accentuated;  at  any 
rate,  it  had  the  advantage  of  harmonizing 
with  his  unique  whiskers — those  whis- 
kers which  differentiated  him  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  human  race  in  the  Five 
Towns. 

Rachel  blushed,  partly  because  he  was 
suddenly  so  close  to  her,  partly  because 
she  disapproved  of  the  cunning  expres- 
sion on  his  red,  seamed  face  and  was 
afraid  he  might  divine  her  thoughts,  and 
partly  because  she  recalled  the  violent 
things  she  had  said  against  him  to  Louis. 
But  as  soon  as  Thomas  Batchgrew 
caught  sight  of  her  the  expression  of  his 
face  changed  in  an  instant  to  one  of 
benevolence  and  artless  joy;  the  change 
in  it  was  indeed  dramatic. 

And  Rachel,  pleased  and  flattered, 
said  to  herself,  almost  startled: 

“He  really  admires  me.  And  I do 
believe  he  always  did.” 

And  since  admiration  is  a sweet  drug, 
whether  offered  by  a rascal  or  by  the 
pure  in  heart,  she  forgot  momentarily 
the  horror  of  her  domestic  dilemma. 

“Eh,  lass!”  Thomas  Batchgrew  was 
saying,  familiarly,  after  he  had  inquired 
about  Louis,  “Pm  rare  glad  for  thy  sake 
it  was  no  worse.”  His  frank  implica- 
tion that  he  was  glad  only  for  her  sake 
gratified  and  did  not  wound  her  as  a 
wife. 

The  next  moment  he  had  dismissed 
the  case  of  Louis  and  was  displaying  to 


her  the  volume  which  he  carried.  It  wa$ 
a folio  Bible,  printed  by  the  Comishman 
Tregortha  in  the  town  of  Bursley,  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  where  they  were 
standing,  in  the  earliest  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  — a bibliographical 
curiosity,  as  Thomas  Batchgrew  vaguely 
knew,  for  he  wet  his  gloved  thumb  and, 
resting  the  book  on  one  raised  knee, 
roughly  turned  over  several  pages  till 
he  came  to  the  title-page  containing  the 
word  “Bursley,”  which  he  showed  with 
ride  to  Rachel.  Rachel,  however,  not 
eing  in  the  slightest  degree  a biblio- 
phile, discerned  no  interest  whatever  in 
the  title-page.  She  merely  murmured 
with  politeness,  “Oh,  yes!  Bursley,” 
while  animadverting  privately  on  the  old 
man’s  odious  trick  of  wetting  his  gloved 
thumb  and  leaving  marks  on  the  pages. 

“The  good  old  Book!”  he  said.  “I’ve 
been  after  that  volume  for  six  months 
and  more.  I knew  I should  get  it,  but 
he’s  a stiff  un — yon  is,”  jerking  his 
shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the  second- 
hand bookseller.  Then  he  put  the  folio 
under  his  arm,  delighted  at  the  souvenir 
of  having  worsted  somebody  in  a bar- 
gain, and  repeated,  “The  good  old 
Book.” 

Rachel  reflected: 

“You  unspeakable  old  sinner!” 

Still,  she  liked  his  attitude  toward  her- 
self. In  addition  to  the  book,  he  insisted 
on  carrying  a small  white  parcel  of  hers 
which  she  had  not  put  into  the  reticule. 
They  climbed  the  steps  out  of  the  Cov- 
ered Market  and  walked  along  the  Mar- 
ket Place  together.  And  Rachel  unmis- 
takably did  find  pleasure  in  being  seen 
thus  with  the  great  and  powerful,  if 
much  criticized, Thomas  Batchgrew,  him 
to  whom  several  times,  less  than  a year 
earlier,  she  had  scathingly  referred  as 
that  man . His  escort  in  the  thorough- 
fare, and  especially  his  demeanor  toward 
herself,  gave  her  a standing  which  she 
could  otherwise  scarcely  have  attained. 
Moreover,  people  might  execrate  him  in 
private,  but  that  he  had  conquered  the 
esteem  of  their  secret  souls  was  well 
proved  by  their  genuine  eagerness  to 
salute  him  as  he  walked  sniffing  along. 
He  counted  himself  one  of  the  seven 
prides  of  the  district,  and  perhaps  he 
was  not  far  out. 

“Come  in  a minute,  lass,”  he  said  in 
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a low,  confidential  voice,  as  they  reached 
his  branch  shop,  just  beyond  Malkin’s. 
“I’ll—”  He  paused. 

A motor,  apparently  enormous,  was 
buzzing  motionless  in  the  wide  entry  by 
the  side  of  the  shop.  It  very  slowly 
moved  forward,  crossed  the  footpath  and 
half  the  street  opposite  the  Town  Hall, 
impeding  a tram-car,  and  then  curved 
backward  into  a position  by  the  kerb- 
stone. John’s  Emest  was  at  the  steering- 
wheel.  Councilor  Batchgrew  stood  still 
with  his  mouth  open  to  watch  the  ma- 
noeuver. 

“This  is  John’s  Emest — my  son  John’s 
eldest.  Happen  ye  know  him,”  said 
Batchgrew  to  Rachel.  “He’s  a good 
lad.” 

John’s  Emest,  a pleasant  - featured 
young  man  of  twenty-five,  blushed  and 
raised  his  hat.  And  Rachel  also  blushed 
as  she  nodded.  It  was  astonishing  that 
old  Batchgrew  could  have  a grandson 
with  so  honest  a look  on  his  face,  but  she 
had  heard  that  son  John,  too,  was  very 
different  from  his  father. 

“Dunna  go  till  I’ve  seen  thee,”  said 
Mr.  Batchgrew  to  John’s  Emest,  and  to 
Rachel,  “Come  in,  Mrs.  Fores.” 

John’s  Emest  silenced  the  car,  and 
extricated  himself  with  practised  rapid- 
ity from  the  driver’s  seat. 

“Where  are  ye  going?”  asked  his 
grandfather. 

“I’m  going  to  lock  the  garage  doors,” 
said  John’s  Emest,  with  a humorous 
smile  which  seemed  to  add,  “Unless 
you’d  like  them  to  be  left  open  all  Satur- 
day afternoon.”  Rachel  vividly  remem- 
bered the  playful,  boyish  voice  which  she 
had  heard  one  night  when  the  motor- 
car had  called  to  take  Mr.  Batchgrew 
to  Red  Cow. 

The  councilor  nodded. 

In  the  small,  untidy,  disagreeable, 
malodorous  shop,  which  in  about  half  a 
century  had  scarcely  altered  its  aspect, 
Thomas  Batchgrew  directed  Rachel  to  a 
comer  behind  the  counter  and  behind 
a partition,  with  a view  of  a fragment  of 
the  window.  As  she  passed  she  saw  one 
of  the  Batchgrew  women  (the  wife  of  an- 
other grandson)  and  three  little  girls  of 
various  sizes  flash  in  succession  across  an 
open  doorway  at  the  back.  The  grand- 
daughter-in-law,  who  had  an  abode  full 
of  costly  wedding-presents  over  the  shop, 
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had  been  one  of  her  callers,  but  when 
they  flashed  across  that  doorway  the 
Batchgrew  women  made  a point  of  ignor- 
ing all  phenomena  in  the  shop. 

“Has  Louis  decided  about  them  de- 
bentures?” Thomas  Batchgrew  asked, 
still  in  a very  low  and  confidential  tone, 
as  the  two  stood  together  in  the  comer. 
He  had  put  the  Book  and  the  parcel 
down  on  a very  ragged  blotting-pad  that 
lay  on  a chipped  and  ink-stained  deal 
desk,  and  began  to  finger  a yellow  pen- 
holder. There  was  nobody  else  in  the 
shop. 

Rachel  had  foreseen  his  question. 

She  answered,  calmly:  “Yes.  He’s 
quite  decided  that  on  the  whole  it  ’ll  be 
better  if  he  doesn’t  put  his  money  into 
debentures.” 

There  was  no  foundation  whatever  for 
this  statement;  yet,  in  uttering  the  lie, 
she  was  clearly  conscious  of  a feeling  of 
lofty  righteousness.  She  faced  Thomas 
Batchgrew,  though  not  with  a tran- 
quillity perfectly  maintained,  and  she 
still  enjoyed  his  appreciation  of  her,  but 
she  did  not  seem  to  care  whether  he 
guessed  that  she  was  lying  or  not. 

“I’m  sorry,  lass!”  he  said,  simply, 
sniffing.  “The  lad’s  a fool.  It  isn’t  as 
if  I’ve  got  to  go  hawking  seven  per  cent, 
debentures  to  get  rid  of  ’em — and  in  a 
concern  like  that,  too!  They’d  never 
ha’  been  seven  per  cent,  if  it  hadna  been 
for  me.  But  it  was  you  as  I was  thinking 
of  when  I offered  ’em  to  Louis.  I thought 
I should  be  doing  ye  a good  turn.” 

The  old  man  smiled  amid  his  loud 
sniffs.  He  was  too  old  to  have  retained 
any  save  an  artistic  interest  in  women. 
But  an  artistic  interest  in  them  he  cer- 
tainly had;  and  at  an  earlier  period  he 
had  acquainted  himself  with  life,  as  his 
eye  showed.  Rachel  blushed  a third 
time  that  morning,  and  more  deeply  than 
before.  He  was  seriously  flattering  her 
now.  Endearing  qualities  that  had  ex- 
pired in  him  long  ago  seemed  to  be 
resuscitated  and  to  animate  his  ruined 
features.  Rachel  dimly  understood  how 
it  was  that  some  woman  had  once  mar- 
ried him  and  borne  him  a lot  of  children, 
and  how  it  was  that  he  had  been  so  inti- 
mate and  valued  a friend  of  the  revered 
husband  of  such  a woman  as  Mrs.  Mal- 
don.  She  was,  in  the  Five  Towns’ 
phrase,  flustered.  She  almost  believed 
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what  Thomas  Batchgrew  had  said.  She 
did  believe  it.  She  nad  misjudged  him 
on  the  Thursday  night  when  he  spread 
the  lure  of  the  seven  per  cent,  in  front  of 
Louis.  At  any  rate,  he  assuredly  did  not 
care,  personally,  whether  Louis  accepted 
the  debentures  or  not. 

“However,”  the  councilor  went  on, 
“he’s  got  to  know  his  own  business  best. 
And  I don’t  know  as  it’s  any  affair  o’ 
mine.  But  I was  just  thinking  of  you. 
When  the  husband  has  a good  invest- 
ment, th’  wife  generally  comes  in  for 
something.  . . . And  what’s  more,  it  ’u’d 
ha’  stopped  him  from  doing  anything 
silly  with  his  brass!  You  know.” 

“Yes,”  she  murmured. 

“ I’m  talking  to  ye  because  I’ve  taken 
a fancy  to  ye,”  said  the  councilor.  “I 
knew  what  you  were  the  first  time  I set 
eyes  on. ye.  Oh,  I don’t  mind  telling  ye 
now — what  harm  is  there  in  it?  Pd  a 
sort  of  a fancy  as  one  day  you  and  John’s 
Ernest  might  ha’  hit  it  off.  I had  it  in 
my  mind  like.” 

A crude  compliment,  possibly  in  bad 
taste,  possibly  offensive;  but  Rachel  was 
singularly  moved  by  the  revelation  thus 
made.  Before  she  could  find  a reply, 

Jfohn’s  Ernest  came  into  the  shop,  fol- 
owed  by  an  aproned  assistant. 

Then  she  was  sitting  by  John’s  Er- 
nest’s side  in  the  big  motor-car,  with 
her  possessions  at  her  feet.  The  en- 
thronement had  happened  in  a few 
moments.  John’s  Ernest  was  going  to 
Hanbridge. 

“Ye  can  run  Mrs.  Fores  up  home  on 
yer  way,”  Thomas  Batchgrew  had  sug- 
gested. 

“But  Bycars  Lane  is  miles  out  of 
your  way!”  Rachel  had  cried. 

Both  men  had  smiled.  “Won’t  make 
a couple  of  minutes’  difference  in  the 
car,”  John’s  Ernest  had  modestly  mur- 
mured. 

She  had  been  afraid  to  get  into  the 
automobile — afraid  with  a sort  of  stage- 
fright;  afraid,  as  she  might  have  been 
had  she  been  called  upon  to  sing  at  a 
concert  in  the  Town  Hall.  She  had  im- 
agined that  all  Bursley  was  gazing  at 
her  as  she  climbed  into  the  car.  Over 
the  face  of  England  automobiles  are  far 
more  common  than  cuckoos,  and  yet  for 
the  majority,  even  of  the  proud  and  sol- 


vent middle-class,  they  still  remain  as 
unattainable,  as  glitteringly  wondrous, 
as  a title.  Rachel  had  never  been  in  an 
automobile  before;  she  had  never  hoped 
to  be  in  an  automobile.  A few  days 
earlier — and  she  had  been  regarding  a 
bicycle  as  rather  romantic!  Louis  had 
once  mentioned  a motor-cycle  with  side- 
carriage  for  herself,  but  she  had  rebuffed 
the  idea  with  a shudder. 

The  whole  town  slid  away  behind  her. 
The  car  was  out  of  the  Market  Place  and 
crossing  the  top  of  Duck  Bank,  the 
scene  of  Louis’  accident,  before  she  had 
settled  her  skirts.  She  understood  why 
the  men  had  smiled  at  her;  it  was  no 
more  trouble  for  the  car  to  go  to  Bycars 
than  it  would  be  for  her  to  run  up-stairs. 
The  swift  movement  of  the  car,  silent 
and  arrogant,  and  the  occasional  deep 
bass  mysterious  menace  of  its  horn,  and 
the  grace  of  John’s  Ernest’s  gestures  on 
the  wheel  as  he  curved  the  huge  vehicle 
like  a phantom  round  lumbering  obsta- 
cles— these  things  fascinated  and  exalted 
her. 

. In  spite  of  the  horrible  secret  she  car- 
ried all  the  time  in  her  heart  she  was 
somehow  filled  with  an  instinctive  joy. 
And  she  began  to  perceive  changes  in 
her  own  perspective.  The  fine  Louis, 
whom  she  had  regarded  as  the  summit 
of  mankind,  could  never  offer  her  an 
automobile;  he  existed  entirely  in  a 
humbler  world;  he  was,  after  all,  a 
young  man  in  a very  small  way  of 
affairs.  Batchgrew’s  automobile  would 
swallow  up,  week  by  week,  more  than 
the  whole  of  Louis’  income.  And  fur- 
ther, John’s  Ernest  by  her  side  was  in- 
vested with  the  mighty  charm  of  one 
who  easily  and  skilfully  governs  a vast 
and  dangerous  organism.  All  the  glory 
of  the  inventors  and  perfecters  of  auto- 
mobiles, and  of  manufacturing  engineers, 
and  of  capitalists  who  could  pay  for 
their  luxurious  caprices,  was  centered  in 
John’s  Ernest,  merely  because  he  di- 
rected and  subjugated  the  energy  of  the 
miraculous  machine. 

And  John’s  Ernest  was  so  exquisitely 
modest  and  diffident,  and  yet  had  an 
almost  permanent  humorous  smile.  But 
the  paramount  expression  on  his  face 
was  honesty.  She  had  never  hitherto 
missed  the  expression  of  honesty  on 
Louis’  face,  but  she  realized  now  that  it 
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was  not  there.  . . . And  she  had  been 
adjudged  worthy  of  John’s  Ernest!  The 
powerful  of  the  world  had  had  their  eyes 
on  her!  Not  Louis  alone  had  noted  her! 
Had  fate  chosen,  and  had  she  herself 
chosen,  that  veiy  motor-car  might  have 
been  hers,  and  she  at  that  instant  riding 
in  it  as  the  mistress  thereof!  Strange 
thoughts,  which  intensely  flattered  and 
fostered  her  self-esteem.  But  she  still 
had  the  horrible  secret  to  carry  with  her. 

When  the  car  stopped  in  front  of  her 
gate,  she  forced  open  the  door  and 
jumped  down  with  almost  hysterical 
speed,  said  “Good-by”  and  “ThaAk 
you”  to  John’s  Ernest,  who  becomingly 
blushed,  and  ran  round  the  back  of  the 
car  with  her  purchases.  The  car  went  on 
up  the  lane,  the  intention  of  John’s 
Ernest  being  evident  to  proceed  along 
Park  Road  and  the  Moorthome  ridge 
to  Hanbridge  rather  than  turn  the  car 
in  the  somewhat  narrow  lane.  Rachel, 
instead  of  entering  the  house,  thrust 
her  parcels  frantically  onto  the  top  step 
against  tlje  front  door,  and  rushed  down 
tne  steps  again  and  down  the  lane.  In 
a minute  she  was  overtaking  a man. 

“Louis!”  she  cried. 

From  the  car  she  had  seen  the  incredi- 
ble vision  of  Louis  walking  down  the 
lane  from  the  house.  He  and  John’s 
Ernest  had  not  noticed  each  other,  nor 
had  Louis  noticed  that  his  wife  was  in 
the  car. 

Louis  stopped  now  and  looked  back, 
hesitant. 

There  he  was,  with  his  plastered, 

f>ale  face  all  streaked  with  grayish-white 
ines!  Really  Rachel  had  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving her  eyes.  She  had  left  him  in 
bed,  weak,  broken;  and  he  was  there 
in  the  road  fully  dressed  for  the  town 
and  making  for  the  town — a dreadful 
sight,  but  indubitably  moving  unaided 
on  his  own  legs.  It  was  simply  mon- 
strous! Fury  leaped  up  in  her.  She 
had  never  heard  of  anything  more  mon- 
strous. The  thing  was  an  absolute  out- 
rage on  her  nursing  of  him. 

“Are  you  stark,  staring  mad?”  she 
demanded. 

He  stood  weakly  regarding  her.  It 
was  clear  that  he  was  already  very  en- 
feebled by  his  fantastic  exertions. 

“I  wonder  how  much  further  you 
would  have  gone  without  falling!”  she 
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said.  “I’ll  thank  you  to  come  back  this 
very  instant!  . . . This  very  instant!” 

He  had  no  strength  to  withstand  her 
impetuous  anger.  His  lower  lip  fell. 
He  obeyed  with  some  inarticulate  words. 

“And  I should  like  to  know  what  Mrs. 
Tams  was  doing!”  said  Rachel. 

She  neither  guessed  nor  cared  what 
was  the  intention  of  Louis’  shocking, 
impossible  escapade.  She  grasped  his 
arm  firmly.  In  ten  minutes  he  was  in 
bed  again,  under  control,  and  Rachel 
was  venting  herself  on  Mrs.  Tams,  who 
took  oath  that  she  had  been  utterly 
unaware  of  the  master’s  departure  from 
the  house. 

CHAPTER  XV 

THE  CHANGED  MAN 

EXACTLY  a week  passed,  and 
Easter  had  come,  before  Rachel 
could  set  out  upon  an  enterprise 
which  she  both  longed  and  hated  to  per- 
form. In  the  mean  time  the  situation  in 
the  house  remained  stationary,  except 
that  after  a relapse  Louis’  condition  had 
gradually  improved.  She  nursed  him; 
he  permitted  himself  to  be  nursed;  she 
slept  near  him  every  night;  no  scene  of 
irritation  passed  between  them.  But 
nothing  was  explained;  even  the  fact 
that  Rachel  on  the  Saturday  morning 
had  overtaken  Louis  instead  of  meeting 
him — a detail  which  in  secret  consid- 
erably puzzled  Louis,  since  it  implied 
that  his  wife  had  been  in  the  house  when 
he  left  it — even  this  was  not  explained; 
as  for  the  motor-car,  Louis,  absorbed, 
had  scarcely  noticed  it,  and  Rachel  did 
not  mention  it.  She  went  on  from  one 
day  into  the  next,  proud,  self-satisfied, 
sure  of  her  strength  and  her  position, 
indifferently  scornful  of  Louis,  and  yet 
fatally  stricken;  she  knew  not  in  the 
least  what  was  to  be  done,  and  so  she 
waited  for  destiny.  Louis  had  to  stop 
in  bed  for  five  days.  His  relapse  worried 
Dr.  Yardley,  who,  however,  like  many 
doctors,  was  kept  in  complete  ignorance 
of  the  truth;  Rachel  was  ashamed  to 
confess  that  her  husband  had  mon- 
strously taken  advantage  of  her  absence 
to  rise  up  and  dress  and  go  out;  and 
Louis  had  said  no  word.  On  the  Friday 
he  was  permitted  to  sit  in  a chair  in  the 
bedroom,  and  on  the  Saturday  he  had 
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the  freedom  of  the  house.  It  surprised 
Rachel  that  on  the  Saturday  he  had  not 
dashed  for  the  street,  for  after  the  ex- 
ploit of  the  previous  Saturday  she  was 
ready  to  expect  anything.  Had  he  done 
so  she  would  not  have  interfered;  he 
was  really  convalescent,  and  also  the 
number  of  white  stripes  over  his  face  and 
hair  had  diminished.  In  the  afternoon 
he  reclined  on  the  Chesterfield  to  read, 
and  fell  asleep.  Then  it  was  that  Rachel 
set  out  upon  her  enterprise.  She  said 
not  a word  to  Louis,  but  instructed  Mrs. 
Tams  to  inform  the  master,  if  he  in- 
quired, that  she  had  gone  over  to  Knype 
to  see  Mr.  Maldon. 

“Are  you  a friend  of  Mester  Mal- 
don’s?”  asked  the  gray-haired  slattern 
who  answered  her  summons  at  the  door 
of  Julian’s  lodging  in  Granville  Street, 
Knype.  There  was  a challenge  in  the 
woman’s  voice.  Rachel  accepted  it  at 
once. 

“Yes,  I am,”  she  said,  with  decision. 

“Well,  I don’t  know  as  I want  any  o’ 
Mester  Maldon’s  friends  here,”  said  the 
landlady,  loudly.  “Mester  Maldon’s 
done  a flit  from  here,  Mester  Maldon 
has;  and,”  coming  out  onto  the  pave- 
ment and  pointing  upward  to  a broken 

Eane  in  the  first-floor  window,  “that’s  a 
it  o’  his  fancy  work  afore  he  flitted  1” 
Rachel  put  her  lips  together. 

“Can  you  give  me  his  new  address?” 
“Can  I give  yer  his  new  address? 
P’r’aps  I can  and  p’r’aps  I canna,  but 
I dunna  see  why  I should  waste  my 
breath  on  Mester  Maldon’s  friends — 
that  I dunna!  And  I wunna!” 

Rachel  walked  away.  Before  she 
reached  the  end  of  the  frowsy  street, 
whose  meanness  and  monotony  of  tiny 
bow-windows  exemplified  intensely  the 
most  deplorable  characteristics  of  a dis- 
trict where  brutish  license  is  decreasing, 
she  was  overtaken  by  a lanky  girl  in  a 
pinafore. 

“If  ye  please,  miss,  Mester  Maldon’s 
gone  to  live  at  29  Birches  Street,  ’An- 
Bridge.” 

Having  made  this  announcement,  the 
girl  ran  off,  with  a short  giggle. 

Rachel  had  to  walk  half  a mile  to 
reach  the  tram-route.  This  revisiting  of 
her  native  town,  which  she  had  quitted 
only  a few  weeks  earlier,  seemed  to  her 
like  the  sad  resumption  of  an  existence 


long  forgotten.  She  was  self-conscious 
and  hoped  that  she  would  not  encounter 
the  curiosity  of  any  of  her  Knype  ac- 
quaintances. She  felt  easier  when  she 
was  within  the  sheltering  car  and  rum- 
bling and  jerking  through  the  gloomy 
carnival  of  Easter  Saturday  afternoon 
in  Knype  and  Cauldon  on  the  way  to 
Hanbridge. 

After  leaving  the  car  in  Crown  Square, 
she  had  to  climb  through  all  the  western 
quarter  of  Hanbridge  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  town,  on  the  hummock  that  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  Axe  Moorlands. 
Birches  Street,  as  she  had  guessed,  was 
in  the  suburb  known  as  Birches  Pike. 
It  ran  right  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the 
upper  portion  consisted  of  new  cottage- 
houses  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  with 
vacant  lots  between.  Why  should  Julian 
have  chosen  Birches  Street  for  residence, 
seeing  that  his  business  was  in  Knype? 
It  was  a repellent  street;  it  was  out  even 
of  the  little  world  where  sordidness  is 
at  any  rate  dignified  by  tradition  and 
anemic  ideals  can  support  one  another  in 
close  companionship.  It  had  neither  a 
past  nor  a future.  The  steep  end  of  it 
was  a horizon  of  cloud.  The  April  east 
wind  blew  the  smoke  of  Hanbridge  right 
across  it. 

In  this  east  wind  men  in  shirt-sleeves, 
and  women  with  aprons  over  their  heads, 
stood  nonchalantly  at  cottage-gates  con- 
templating the  vacuum  of  leisure.  On 
two  different  parcels  of  land  teams  of 
shrieking  boys  were  playing  football, 
with  piles  of  caps  and  jackets  to  serve  as 
goal-posts.  To  the  left,  in  a dough,  was 
an  enormous  yellow  marlpit,  with  pools 
of  water  in  its  depths,  and  gangways  of 
planks  along  them,  and  a few  over- 
turned wheelbarrows  lying  here  and 
there.  A group  of  men  drove  at  full 
speed  up  the  street  in  a dog-cart  behind 
a sweating  cob,  stopped  violently  at  the 
summit,  and,  taking  watches  from  pock- 
ets, began  to  let  pigeons  out  of  baskets. 
The  pigeons  rose  in  wide  circles  arid 
were  lost  in  the  vast  dome  of  melancholy 
that  hung  over  the  district. 

No.  29  was  the  second  house  from  the 
top,  new,  and  already  in  decay.  It  and 
its  attached  twin  were  named  “ Prospect 
Villas”  in  vermilion  tiles  on  the  yellow- 
ish-red bricks  of  the  facade.  Hot,  and 
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yet  chilled  by  the  wind,  Rachel  hesitated 
a moment  at  the  gate,  suddenly  realizing 
the  perils  of  her  mission.  And  then  she 
saw  Julian  Maldon  standing  in  the  bay- 
window  of  the  ground-floor;  he  was 
eating.  Simultaneously  he  recognized 
her. 

She  thought:  “I  can’t  go  back  now.” 

He  came  sheepishly  to  the  front  door 
and  asked  her  to  walk  in. 

“Who’d  have  thought  of  seeing  you?” 
he  exclaimed.  “You  must  take  me  as 
I am.  I’ve  only  just  moved  in.” 

“I’ve  been  to  your  old  address,”  she 
said,  smiling,  with  an  attempt  at  ani- 
mation. 

“A  rare  row  I had  there!”  he  mur- 
mured. 

She  understood,  with  a pang  of  com- 
passion and  yet  with  feminine  disdain, 
the  horrible  thing  that  his  daily  existence 
was.  No  wonder  he  would  never  allow 
Mrs.  Maldon  to  go  and  see  him!  The 
spectacle  of  his  secret  squalor  would 
have  desolated  the  old  lady. 

“Don’t  take  any  notice  of  all  this,” 
he  said,  apologetically,  as  he  preceded 
her  into  the  room  where  she  had  seen 
him  standing.  “ I’m  not  straight  yet. 
. . . Not  that  it  matters.  By  the  way, 
take  a seat,  will  you?” 

Rachel  courageously  sat  down. 

Just  as  there  were  no  curtains  to  the 
windows,  so  there  was  no  carpet  on  the 
planked  floor.  A few  pieces  of  new, 
cheap,  ignoble  furniture  half  filled  the 
room.  In  one  corner  was  a sofa-bedstead 
covered  with  an  army  blanket;  in  the 
middle  a crimson-legged  deal  table,  part- 
ly covered  with  a dirty  cloth,  and  on 
the  cloth  were  several  apples,  an  orange, 
and  a hunk  of  brown  bread — his  meal. 
Although  he  had  only  just  “moved  in,” 
dust  had  had  time  to  settle  thickly  on 
all  the  furniture.  No  pictures  of  any 
kind  hid  the  huge  sunflowers  that  made 
the  pattern  of  the  wall-paper.  In  the 
hearth,  which  lacked  a fender,  a small 
fire  was  expiring. 

“Ye  see,”  said  Julian,  “I  only  eat 
when  I’m  hungry.  It’s  a good  plan.  So 
I’m  eating  now.  I’ve  turned  vegetarian. 
There’s  naught  like  it.  I’ve  chucked  all 
that  guzzling  and  swilling  business.  I 
never  touch  a drop  of  liquor,  nor  smoke, 
either.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
smoking’s  a disgusting  habit.” 
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Rachel  said,  pleasantly,  “But  you 
were  smoking  last  week,  surely?” 

“Ah!  But  it’s  since  then.  I don’t 
mind  telling  you.  In  fact,  I meant  to  tell 
you,  anyhow.  I’ve  turned  over  a new 
leaf.  And  it  wasn’t  too  soon.  I’ve 
joined  the  Knype  Ethical  Society.  So 
there  you  are!”  His  voice  grew  defiant 
and  fierce,  as  in  the  past,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  meal. 

Rachel  knew  nothing  of  the  Knype 
Ethical  Society,  except  that  in  spite  of 
its  name  it  was  regarded  with  unfriendly 
suspicion  by  the  respectable  as  an  illicit 
rival  of  churches  and  chapels  and  a 
haunt  of  dubious  characters  who,  under 
high-sounding  mottoes,  were  engaged 
in  the  wicked  scheme  of  setting  class 
against  class.  She  had  accepted  the  gen- 
eral verdict  on  the  Knype  Ethical  Soci- 
ety. And  now  she  was  confirmed  in  it. 
As  she  gazed  at  Julian  Maldon  in  that 
dreadful  interior,  chewing  apples  and 
brown  bread  and  sucking  oranges,  only 
when  he  felt  hungry,  she  loathed  the 
Knype  Ethical  Society.  It  was  nothing 
to  her  that  the  Knype  Ethical  Society 
was  responsible  for  a religious  and  ma- 
jestic act  in  Julian  Maldon — the  act  of 
turning  over  a new  leaf. 

“And  why  did  you  come  up  here?” 

“Oh,  various  reasons!”  said  Julian, 
with  a certain  fictitious  nonchalance, 
beneath  which  was  all  his  old  ferocious 
domination.  “You  see,  I didn’t  get 
enough  exercise  before.  Lived  too  close 
to  the  works.  In  fact,  a silly  existence.  I 
saw  it  all  plain  enough  as  soon  as  I got 
back  from  South  Africa.  . . . Exercise! 
What  you  want  is  for  your  skin  to  act 
at  least  once  every  day.  Don’t  you 
think  so?”  He  seemed  to  be  appealing 
to  her  for  moral  support  in  some  revolu- 
tionary theory. 

“Well— I’m  sure  I don’t  know.” 

Julian  continued: 

“If  you  ask  me,  I believe  there  are 
some  people  who  never  perspire  from  one 
year’s  end  to  another.  Never!  How 
can  they  expect  to  be  well?  How  can 
they  expect  even  to  be  clean?  The 

[>ores,  you  know.  I’ve  been  reading  a 
ot  about  it.  Well,  I walk  up  here  from 
Knype  full  speed  every  day.  Every- 
body ought  to  do  it.  Then  I have  a 
bath.” 

“Oh!  Is  there  a bath-room?” 
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“No,  there  isn’t,”  he  answered,  curtly. 
Then  in  a tone  of  apology:  “But  I 
manage.  You  see,  I’m  going  to  save.  I 
was  spending  too  much  down  there — 
furnished  rooms.  Here  I took  two  rooms 
— this  one  and  a kitchen — unfurnished; 
very  much  cheaper,  of  course.  I’ve  just 
fixed  them  up  temporarily.  Little  by 
little  they’ll  be  improved.  The  woman 
up-stairs  comes  in  for  half  an  hour  in  the 
morning  and  just  cleans  up  when  I’m 
gone.” 

“And  does  your  cooking?” 

“Not  much!”  said  Julian,  bravely. 
“I  do  that  myself.  In  the  first  place,  I 
want  very  little  cooking.  Cooking’s  not 
natural.  And  what  bit  I do  want — well, 
I have  my  own  ideas  about  it.  I’ve  got 
a little  pamphlet  about  rational  eating 
and  cooking.  You  might  read  it.  Every- 
body ought  to  read  it.” 

“I  suppose  all  that  sort  of  thing’s  very 
interesting,”  Rachel  remarked  at  large, 
with  politeness. 

“It  is,”  Julian  said,  emphatically. 

Neither  of  them  felt  the  necessity  of 
defining  what  was  meant  by  “all  that 
sort  of  thing.”  The  phrase  had  been 
used  with  intention  and  was  perfectly 
understood. 

“But  if  you  want  to  know  what  I 
really  came  up  here  for,”  Julian  resumed, 
“ I’ll  show  you.” 

“Where?” 

“Outside.”  And  he  repeated,  “I’ll 
show  you.” 

She  followed  him  as,  bareheaded,  he 
hurried  out  of  the  room  into  the  street. 

“Sha’n’t  you  take  cold  without  any- 
thing on  your  head  in  this  wind?”  she 
suggested,  mildly. 

He  would  have  snapped  off  the  entire 
head  of  any  other  person  who  had  ven- 
tured to  make  the  suggestion.  But  he 
treated  Rachel  more  gently  because  he 
happened  to  think  that  she  was  the  only 
truly  sensible  and  kind  woman  he  had 
ever  met  in  his  life. 

“No  fear!”  he  muttered. 

At  the  front  gate  he  stopped  and 
looked  back  at  his  bay-window. 

“Now — curtains!”  he  said.  “I  won’t 
have  curtains.  Blinds,  at  night,  yes,  if 
you  like.  But  curtains!  I never  could 
see  any  use  in  curtains.  Fal-lals!  Keep 
the  light  out!  Dust-traps!” 


Rachel  gazed  at  him.  Despite  his 
beard,  he  appeared  to  her  as  a big  school- 
boy, blundering  about  in  the  world,  a 
sort  of  leviathan  puppy  in  earnest.  She 
liked  him,  on  account  of  an  occasional 
wistful  expression  in  his  eyes,  and  be- 
cause she  nad  been  kind  to  him  during 
his  fearful  visit  to  Bycars.  She  even 
admired  him  for  his  cruel  honesty  and 
force.  At  the  same  time  he  excited  her 
compassion  to  an  acute  degree.  As  she 
gazed  at  him  the  tears  were  ready  to 
start  from  her  eyes.  What  she  had  seen, 
and  what  she  had  heard,  of  the  new 
existence  which  he  was  organizing  for 
himself,  made  her  feel  sick  with  pity. 
But  mingled  with  her  pity  was  a sharp 
disdain.  The  idea  of  Julian  talking 
about  cleanliness,  dust-traps,  and  ration- 
ality gave  her  a desire  to  laugh  and  cry 
at  once.  All  the  stolid  and  yet  wary 
conservatism  of  her  character  revolted 
against  meals  at  odd  hours,  brown  bread, 
apples,  orange  - sucking,  action  of  the 
skin,  male  cooking,  camp-beds,  the  frow- 
siness of  casual  charwomen,  bare  heads, 
and  especially  bare  windows.  If  Rachel 
had  been  absolutely  free  to  civilize 
Julian’s  life,  she  would  have  begun  by 
measuring  the  bay-window. 

She  said,  firmly: 

“I  must  say  I don’t  agree  with  you 
about  curtains.” 

His  gestures  of  impatience  were  almost 
violent;  but  she  would  not  flinch. 

“Don’t  ye?” 

“No.” 

“Straight?” 

She  nodded. 

He  drew  breath.  “ Well,  I’ll  get  some 
— if  it  ’ll  satisfy  you.” 

His  surrender  was  intensely  dramatic 
to  her.  It  filled  her  with  happiness,  with 
a consciousness  of  immense  power.  She 
thought:  “ I can  influence  him.  I alone 
can  influence  him.  Unless  I look  after 
him  his  existence  will  be  dreadful — 
dreadful.” 

“You’d  much  better  let  me  buy  them 
for  you.”  She  smiled  persuasively. 

“Have  it  your  own  way!”  he  said, 
gloomily.  “Just  come  along  up  here.” 

He  led  her  up  to  the  top  of  the  street. 

“Ye’ll  see  what  I live  up  here  for,”  he 
muttered  as  they  approached  the  sum- 
mit. 

The  other  half  of  the  world  lay  sud- 
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denly  at  their  feet  as  they  capped  the 
brow,  but  it  was  obscured  by  mist  and 
cloud.  The  ragged  downward  road  was 
lost  in  the  middle  distance  amid  vapor- 
ous gray-greens  and  earthy  browns. 

“ No  go !”  he  exclaimed,  crossly.  “ Not 
clear  enough ! But  on  a fine  day  ye  can 
6ee  Axe  and  Axe  Edge.  . . . Finest  view 
in  the  Five  Towns.” 

The  shrill  cries  of  the  footballers 
reached  them. 

“What  a pity!”  she  sympathized, 
eagerly.  “I’m  sure  it  must  be  splendid.” 
His  situation  seemed  extraordinarily 
tragic  to  her.  His  short  hair,  ruffled  by 
the  keen  wind,  was  just  like  a boy  s 
hair,  and  somehow  the  sight  of  it  touched 
her  deeply. 

He  put  his  hands  far  into  his  pockets 
and  drummed  one  foot  on  the  ground. 

“What  brought  ye  up  here?”  he  de- 
manded, with  his  eyes  on  an  invisible 
town  of  Axe. 

She  opened  her  hand-bag. 

“I  came  to  bring  you  this,”  she  said, 
and  offered  him  an  envelope,  which  he 
took,  wonderingly. 

Then,  when  ne  had  it  in  his  hands, 
he  said,  abruptly,  angrily,  “If  it’s  that 
money,  I won’t  take  it.” 

“ Yes,  you  will.” 

“Has  Louis  sent  ye?”  This  was  the 
first  mention  of  Louis,  though  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  accident. 

She  shook  her  head. 

“Well,  let  him  keep  his  half,  and  you 
can  keep  mine.” 

“It’s  all  there.” 

“How — all  there?” 

“All  that  you  left  the  other  night.” 

“But — but — ” He  seemed  to  be  furi- 
ous as  he  faced  her. 

Rachel  went  on: 

“The  other  part  of  the  missing  mon- 
ey’s been  found.  . . . Louis  had  it.  So 
all  this  belongs  to  you.  If  some  one 
hadn’t  told  you  it  wouldn’t  have  been 
fair.” 

She  flushed  slowly,  trembling,  but 
looking  at  him. 

“Well,”  Julian  burst  out  with  savage 
solemnity,  “there’s  not  many  of  your 
sort  knocking  about!” 

She  walked  quickly  away  from  his 
passionate  homage  to  her. 

“Here!”  he  shouted,  fingering  the  en- 
velope. 


But  she  kept  on  at  a swift  pace  toward 
Hanbridge.  About  a quarter  of  a mile 
down  the  road  the  pigeon-flyer’s  dog- 
cart stood  empty  outside  a public-house. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  LETTER 

RACHEL  stood  at  her  own  front 
door  and  took  off  her  glove  in  order 
‘ more  easily  to  manipulate  the 
latch-key,  which  somehow,  since  coming 
into  frequent  use  again,  had  never  been 
the  same  manageable  latch-key,  but  a 
cantankerous  old  thing,  though  still  very 
bright.  She  opened  the  door  quiet- 
ly, and  stepped  inside  quietly,  lest  by 
chance  she  might  disturb  Louis,  the  in- 
valid— but  also  because  she  was  a little 
afraid. 

The  most  contradictory  feelings  can 
exist  together  in  the  mind.  After  the 
desolate  discomfort  of  Julian  Maldon’s 
lodging  and  the  spectacle  of  his  clumsi- 
ness in  the  important  affair  of  mere  liv- 
ing, Rachel  was  conscious  of  a deep  and 
proud  happiness  as  she  re-entered  the 
efficient,  cozy,  and  gracious  organism  of 
her  own  home.  But  simultaneously  with 
this  feeling  of  happiness  she  had  a dread- 
ful general  apprehension  that  the  organ- 
ism might  soon  be  destroyed,  and  a par- 
ticular apprehension  concerning  her  next 
interview  with  Louis,  for  at  the  next 
interview  she  would  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  telling  him  about  her  transaction 
with  Julian.  She  had  been  absolutely 
determined  upon  that  transaction.  She 
had  said  to  herself,  “Whatever  happens, 
I shall  take  that  money  to  JuJian  and 
insist  on  his  keeping  all  of  it.”  She  had, 
in  fact,  been  very  brave,  indeed  auda- 
cious. Now  the  consequences  were  im- 
minent, and  they  frightened  her;  she 
was  less  brave  now.  One  awkward  detail 
of  the  immediate  future  was  that  to  tell 
Louis  would  be  to  reopen  the  entire 
question  of  the  theft,  which  she  had 
several  times  in  the  most  abrupt  and 
arrogant  manner  refused  to  discuss  with 
him. 

As  soon  as  she  had  closed  the  front 
door  she  perceived  that  twilight  was 
already  obscuring  the  interior  of  the 
house.  But  she  could  plainly  see  that 
the  parlor  door  was  about  two  inches 
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ajar,  exactly  as  she  had  left  it  a couple 
of  hours  earlier.  Probably  Louis  had  not 
stirred.  She  listened  vainly  for  a sign 
of  life  from  him.  Probably  he  was  read- 
ing, for  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he 
read  a novel  he  would  stick  to  the  book 
with  surprising  pertinacity.  At  any  rate 
he  would  be  too  lofty  to  give  any  sign 
that  he  had  heard  her  return.  Under 
less  sinister  circumstances  he  might  have 
yelled,  gaily:  “I  say,  Rache,  for  in 
a teasing  mood  he  would  sometimes  pre- 
fer “Rache"  to  “Louise” 

Rachel  from  the  lobby  could  see  the 
fire  bright  in  the  kitchen,  and  a tray  full 
of  things  on  the  kitchen  table  ready  to 
be  brought  into  the  parlor  for  high  tea. 

Mrs.  Tams  was  out.  It  was  not 
among  Mrs.  Tams's  regular  privileges  to 
be  out  in  the  afternoon.  But  this  was 
Easter  Saturday — rather  a special  day — 
and,  further,  one  of  her  daughters  had 
gone  away  for  Easter  and  left  a child 
with  one  of  her  daughters-in-law,  and 
Mrs.  Tams  had  desired  to  witness  some 
of  the  dealings  of  her  daughter-in-law 
with  her  grandchild.  Not  without  just 
pride  had  Mrs.  Tams  related  the  present 
circumstances  to  Rachel.  In  Mrs.  Tams's 
young  maturity  parents  who  managed  a 
day  excursion  to  Blackpool  in  the  year 
did  well,  and  those  who  went  away  for 
four  or  five  days  at  Knype  Wakes  in 
August  were  princes  and  plutocrats.  But 
nowadays  even  a daughterof  Mrs.  Tams, 
not  satisfied  with  a week  at  Knype 
Wakes,  could  take  a week-end  at  Easter 
just  like  great  folk  such  as  Louis.  Which 

R roved  that  the  community  at  large,  or 
Irs.  Tams's  family,  had  famously  got  up 
in  the  world.  Rachel  recalled  Louis'  sug- 
gestion, more  than  a week  earlier,  of  a 
trip  to  Llandudno.  The  very  planet 
itself  had  aged  since  then. 

She  looked  at  the  clock.  In  twenty 
minutes  Mrs.  Tams  would  be  back.  She 
and  Louis  were  ailone  together  in  the 
house.  She  might  go  straight  into  the 
parlor,  and  say  in  as  indifferent  and 
ordinary  a voice  as  she  could  assume: 
“I've  just  been  over  to  Julian  Maldon's 
to  give  him  that  money — all  of  it,  you 
know."  And  thus  get  the  affair  finished 
before  Mrs.  Tams's  reappearance.  Louis 
was  within  a few  feet  of  her,  hidden  only 
by  the  door  which  a push  would  cause 
to  swing! ...  Yes,  but  she  could  not  per- 


suade herself  to  push  the  door!  The 
door  seemed  to  be  protected  from  her 
hand  by  a mysterious  spell  which  she 
dared  not  break.  She  was  indeed  over- 
whelmed by  the  simple  but  tremendous 
fact  that  Louis  and  herself  were  alone 
together  in  the  darkening  house.  She 
decided,  pretending  to  be  quite  calm: 
“I’ll  just  run  up-stairs  and  take  my 
things  off  first.  There's  no  use  in  my 
seeming  to  be  in  a hurry." 

In  the  bedroom  she  arranged  her 
toilette  for  the  evening,  and  established 
order  in  every  comer  of  the  chamber. 
Under  the  wash-stand  lay  the  long  row 
of  Louis'  boots  and  shoes,  each  pair 
in  stretchers.  She  suddenly  contrasted 
Julian's  heavy  and  arrogant  dowdiness 
with  the  nice  dandyism  of  Louis.  She 
could  not  help  thinking  that  Julian 
would  be  a terrible  person  to  live  with. 
This  was  the  first  thought  favorable  to 
Louis  which  had  flitted  through  her  mind 
for  a long  time.  She  dismissed  it. 
Nothing  in  another  man  could  be  as  ter- 
rible to  live  with  as  the  defects  of  Louis. 
She  set  herself — she  was  obliged  to  set 
herself — high  above  Louis.  The  souve- 
nir of  the  admiration  of  old  Batchgrew 
and  John's  Ernest,  the  touching  humil- 
ity before  her  of  Julian  Maldon,  once 
more  inflated  her  self-esteem, — it  could 
not  possibly  have  failed  to  do  so.  She 
knew  that  she  was  an  extraordinary 
woman,  and  a prize. 

Invigorated  and  reassured  by  these  re- 
flections, she  descended  proudly  to  the 
ground-floor.  And  then,  hesitating  at 
the  entrance  to  the  parlor,  she  went  into 
the  kitchen  and  poked  the  fire.  As  the 
fire  was  in  excellent  condition,  there  was 
no  reason  for  this  act  except  her  diffi- 
dence at  the  prospect  of  an  encounter 
with  Louis.  At  last,  having  examined 
the  tea-tray  and  invented  other  delays, 
she  tightened  her  nerves  and  passed  into 
the  parlor  to  meet  the  man  who  seemed 
to  be  waiting  for  her  like  the  danger  of 
a catastrophe.  He  was  not  there.  The 
parlor  was  empty.  His  book  was  lying 
on  the  Chesterfield. 

She  felt  relieved.  It  was  perhaps  not 
very  wise  for  him  to  have  gone  out  for  a 
walk,  but  if  he  chose  to  run  risks,  he  was 
free  to  do  so,  for  all  she  cared.  In  the 
mean  time  the  interview  was  postponed; 
hence  her  craven  relief.  She  lit  tne  gas, 
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and  then  she  saw  an  envelope  lying  on 
the  table.  It  was  addressed,  in  Louis’ 
handwriting,  to  “Mrs.  Louis  Fores.” 
She  was  alone  in  the  house.  She  felt 
sick.  Why  should  he  write  a letter  to 
her  and  leave  it  there  on  the  table? 
She  invented  half  a dozen  harmless  rea- 
sons for  the  letter,  but  none  of  them  was 
in  the  least  convincing.  The  mere  aspect 
of  the  letter  frightened  her  horribly. 
There  was  no  strength  in  her  limbs. 
She  tore  the  envelope  in  a daze. 

The  letter  ran: 

“Dear  Rachel, — I have  decided  to 
leave  England.  I do  not  know  how  long 
I shall  be  away.  I cannot  and  will  not 


stand  the  life  I have  been  leading  with 
you  this  last  week.  I had  a perfectly 
satisfactory  explanation  to  give  you,  but 
you  have  most  rudely  refused  to  listen 
to  it.  So  now  I shall  not  give  it.  I shall 
write  you  as  to  my  plans.  I shall  send 
you  whatever  money  is  necessary  for 
you.  By  the  way,  I put  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  away  in  my  private 
drawer.  On  looking  for  it  this  afternoon 
I see  that  you  have  taken  it,  without 
saying  a word  to  me.  You  must  account 
to  me  for  this  money.  When  you  have 
done  so  we  will  settle  how  much  I am  to 
send  you.  In  the  mean  time  you  can 
draw  from  it  for  necessary  expenses. 

“Yours,  L.  F.” 


[to  be  concluded.] 


The  River 

BY  LOUISE  DRISCOLL 

IITTLE  lad,  little  lad,  that  played  along  the  shore, 

'•*  I hear  your  mother  calling  you,  do  you  hear  her  no  more? 

There  flows  a little  river  through  Catskill  town, 

And  there  the  little  fishing-boats  go  slowly  up  and  down. 

I can  hear  the  windlass  where  the  wet  ropes  run, 

I can  see  the  dripping  nets  shining  in  the  sun. 

Slow  and  heavy  barges  with  their  freight  for  human  needs 
Follow  where  the  guide-rope  of  the  little  tugboat  leads. 

Silver,  iridescent,  the  little  river  lies, 

Never  asking  anything,  making  no  replies. 

Green  bank  and  ragged  dock,  bridged  from  shore  to  shore, 

And  a mother  calling  for  a child  that  comes  no  more. 

Little  lad,  little  lad,  still  the  river  flows, 

Still,  upon  its  shining  tide  the  ferry  comes  and  goes. 

There’s  glint  of  little  pleasure-craft,  and  as  the  night  comes  down, 
I can  see  the  window  lights  gleaming  in  the  town. 

And  the  night  wind,  come  from  far,  is  whispering  to  me: 

“There’s  always  toll  of  weeping  where  streams  run  to  the  sea!” 
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The  Rehabilitation  of  General 

Todhunter 


BY  BRAND  WHITLOCK 


>HEN  Davenport  came 
home  from  South  Amer- 

WgffiL  ica  and  began  to  make 
1®$-  those  casual  inquiries 
(§H$  about  old  friends  and 
acquaintances  which 
were  necessary  to  bring 
up  the  arrears  of  a ten  years5  absence, 
he  had  asked  after  half  the  people  he  had 
ever  known  before  it  occurred  to  him  to 
mention  General  Todhunter.  He  asked 
after  him  idly,  sitting  there  in  his  club 
that  afternoon;  and  in  the  most  de- 
tached and  indifferent  manner  in  the 
world,  Martin  said: 

“Oh,  the  old  man’s  getting  along,  liv- 
ing somehow.” 

And  Martin  took  a sip  of  his  julep.  It 
was  pleasant  to  Davenport  to  be  back 
again  in  the  old  Southern  city,  in  spring, 
when  the  mint  was  fragrant  by  the  road- 
side, and  along  little  streams  that  came 
back  to  his  mind  once  more;  there  was 
a restful  sense  of  home  again,  after  his 
wanderings.  Martin  was  going  on  to 
talk  about  something  else,  or  some  one 
else,  since  in  that  club  persons  were  dis- 
cussed more  frequently  than  ideas,  but 
Davenport’s  mind  caught  at  his  last 
phrase. 

“One  moment,  Martin,”  he  said. 
“Does  the  General  come  to  the  club 
any  more?” 

“Oh  no!”  said  Martin.  “He  was 
dropped  years  ago.” 

“But  does  he  still  practise  law?” 

“I  reckon  he  pretends  to,  but  he  never 
had  much  practice.  Too  much  of  the 
old  school  about  him,  you  know;  strong 
on  professional  ethics  and  long  speeches 
to  juries;  thinks  clients  should  seek  him 
out — you  know  the  kind.” 

“But  how  does  he  live?” 

“ I don’t  know.  Really,  I haven’t  seen 
the  old  man  for  a long  time.  Once  in 
a while  I catch  a glimpse  of  him,  but 


somehow,  come  to  think  of  it,  he’s  al- 
ways on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  I 
just  see  him  going  along  over  there, 
dignified  as  ever.” 

‘Hm,”  said  Davenport,  with  a little 
smile.  He  repeated  to  himself  the  words 
of  Martin — “Dignified  as  ever!”  They 
pleased  him,  and  he  lit  a cigarette 
and  lay  back  in  his  chair.  Martin  went 
on  to  talk  about  other  men,  in  the  profes- 
sions, in  business,  in  politics,  in  society. 
But  Davenport  thought  of  General  Tod- 
hunter, now  referred  to  as  old.  “Dig- 
nified as  ever!”  The  careless  phrase 
was  apt,  fitting.  If  ever  a man  had  been 
dignified,  thought  Davenport,  it  was 
Archibald  Todhunter.  And  proud,  and 
sensitive  besides;  he  had  all  the  attri- 
butes one  associates  with  dignity.  Dav- 
enport’s memory  went  back  to  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  seen  Archibald  Tod- 
hunter, that  morning  at  his  grand- 
father’s plantation  in  Alabama — it  must 
have  been  in  *62 — when  the  soldiers  had 
stopped  there  and  his  grandfather  had 
entertained  the  officers.  He  could  see 
the  brilliant  group  under  the  long  gal- 
lery against  the  white  pillars.  The  tall 
young  colonel,  with  the  smooth,  fair 
cheeks  and  chiseled  Roman  profile,  his 
black  locks  falling  to  the  high  embroid- 
ered collar  of  his  new  gray  uniform, 
stalking  up  and  down  the  long  veranda, 
in  boots  and  spurs,  smiting  the  palm  of 
his  hand  witn  the  gauntlets  he  had 
drawn  off  when  he  turned  his  horse  over 
to  his  orderly — that  was  Archibald  Tod- 
hunter in  youth,  a figure  to  fill  com- 
pletely the  imagination  of  a boy — or  of 
a girl,  for  that  matter,  as  no  doubt  it 
often  did.  Davenport  could  see  him  as 
he  rode  away,  so  full  of  hope  and  con- 
fidence and  nigh  purpose — and  illusions, 
no  doubt,  without  bounds!  Ah!  Daven- 
port sighed.  That  was  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war! 
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The  young  Todhunter  had  been  a 
splendid  soldier;  the  martial  life  seemed 
to  be  his  metier,  the  very  thing  for  his 
talent.  He  had  gone  up  rapidly  through 
the  grades.  At  twenty-four  he  was  a 
brigadier,  and  by  temporary  detail  ac- 
tually in  command  of  a division,  com- 
manding an  army  at  twenty-six.  He 
had  fought  in  sixteen  battles,  and  though 
wounded  two  or  three  times,  he  had  had 
the  luck  of  the  brave,  and  with  headlong, 
dashing  courage  had  come  through. 
Mill  Springs,  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Don- 
elson,  Shiloh,  Iuka,  Corinth,  Murfrees- 
boro, Chickamauga,  Chattanooga — these 
names  were  on  his  roll. 

After  the  war  he  had  come  to  the  city, 
as  had  Davenport  himself,  who  then 
knew  General  Todhunter  as  one  of  those 
men  for  whom  every  one  predicts  a brill- 
iant future.  But  as  time  went  on  the 
fulfilment  of  so  much  promise  seemed  to 
be  postponed.  No  one  knew  exactly 
why;  no  one,  perhaps,  tried  to  push 
conjecture  to  analysis;  only,  somehow, 
General  Todhunter  seemed  not  to  be 
getting  along.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
molded  for  heroic  times,  and  in  hum- 
drum commercial  days  there  seemed  to 
be  no  place,  no  demand,  for  him.  Thus 
there  was  a slow,  gradual,  imperceptible, 
but  all  the  while  persistent  decline  and 
attenuation  of  his  fortunes. 

Davenport,  thinking  of  him  that  after- 
noon in  the  club,  with  Martin  rambling 
on  in  his  monotonous  and  pallid  rem- 
iniscences, content  to  talk  without  the 
stimulation  of  attention,  was  not  sure 
that  he  had  noted  the  tendency  to 
marked  failure  in  the  General.  He  had 
gone  away  to  Mexico,  in  that  first  ven- 
ture of  the  mines,  because,  after  the 
great  debacle , he  had  found  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  States  uncongenial;  there 
were  scenes  he  would  forget  and  a bit- 
terness he  hoped  to  leave  behind,  and 
restore  his  heart  to  its  natural  good  tem- 
per. And  if  he  had  gone  away  thinking 
of  General  Todhunter  at  all,  it  was  as 
of  a man  whose  triumph  was  merely 
delayed. 

From  Mexico  Davenport  had  gone  to 
South  America,  and  his  years  had  been 
spent  in  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  when 
he  was  not  in  Europe.  Commercial  suc- 
cess had  been  for  him  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world;  just  why,  he  had  not  con- 


cluded— he  had  not  thought  of  it  deeply; 
it  had  come,  that  was  all;  perhaps  be- 
cause luck  favors  the  indifferent  and 
success  attends  those  who  move  through 
life  with  an  easy  and  careless  assurance 
and  comes  at  the  graceful  gesture  of  a 
hand  that  scoms  toil.  Such,  in  a broad, 
impressionistic  way,  were  his  vagrant 
thoughts  that  afternoon  in  his  club, 
home  again  after  so  long  an  absence, 
picking  up  the  threads  of  so  many  lives, 
reading  tne  last  chapters  of  so  many 
stories  begun  years  before,  and  dropped 
when  his  destiny  interrupted  his  perusal 
of  them. 

He  met  General  Todhunter  a few  days 
after,  quite  by  accident,  in  the  street. 
The  General  did  not  pass  over  on  the 
other  side — possibly,  thought  Daven- 
port, recalling  one  phrase  out  of  all  the 
welter  of  Martin’s  inconsequent  dis- 
course, because  he  did  not  recognize  him. 
They  came  up  there  on  the  sidewalk  in 
Marion  Street,  amid  crowds  that  filled 
it  at  noontide,  with  the  heat  beating 
down  and  shimmering  over  the  pave- 
ment. Davenport  was  seeking  the 
heavy  shade  of  the  drawing-room  of  his 
club  when  suddenly  he  beheld  the  famil- 
iar figure — familiar,  and  yet  changed. 

“Why,  General  Todhunter!”  he  cried. 

The  old  man  peered  at  him  in  the  glar- 
ing sunlight,  and  then  there  came  to  his 
face  the  old  beautiful  smile,  and  he  put 
forth  his  hand  as  he  said:  “Clayton 
Davenport  1 Is  it  possible!” 

And  the  General  took  off  his  hat  and 
bowed,  in  his  old-fashioned  way,  and 
then  stood,  his  white  hair,  thinner  now 
by  all  the  years,  uncovered  in  the  beat- 
ing sun.  Davenport  hastily  removed  his 
own  hat,  and  one  or  two  persons  passing 
by  glanced  with  contempt  at  so  much 
ceremony. 

The  hat  which  General  Todhunter  had 
taken  off  was  an  old  felt  hat  with  a very 
broad  brim,  long  since  out  of  fashion  in 
the  New  South.  Black  once,  no  doubt, 
it  was  now  of  a tone  of  green  that 
suggested  the  mossy  accretions  of  years. 
Its  shape  had  long  since  been  fixed  in  a 
permanent  sweep  of  the  wide  brim  over 
the  right  eye  and  a deep  lateral  indenta- 
tion in  the  crown,  pinched  by  his  hand 
in  the  salutations  of  a decade.  Indeed, 
this  superannuated  hat  had  character; 
one  might  say  that  it  had  come  to  bear 
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a personal  resemblance  to  its  wearer,  as 
hats  will;  any  one  could  have  identified 
it  as  the  hat  of  General  Todhunter  as 
promptly  as  did  the  mysteriously  en- 
dowed negro  phenomenon  who  had 
charge  of  the  nat-rack  at  the  dining- 
room door  in  the  Cotton  Exchange  Hotel. 
The  General  wore  the  long  frock-coat, 
perhaps  the  identical  frock-coat,  in 
which  Davenport  had  seen  him  last — 
any  other  kind  would  have  seemed  un- 
natural to  him.  His  cravat  was  old,  too, 
and,  to  such  an  inspecting  eye  as  that 
in  the  head  of  Davenport,  long  since 
threadbare.  There  was  a forlorn  sagging 
in  his  trousers,  and  the  soft  pliability  of 
long  wear  in  the  boots — in  which  he  yet 
trod  with  a certain  authority,  after  all. 
It  was  this  authority,  this  old  habit  of  a 
self-respect  that  had  never,  perhaps,  in 
all  his  life  been  impugned  or  compro- 
mised by  dubiety  in  his  own  mind,  that 
kept  General  Todhunter  from  that 
touch  of  indignity  which  would  have 
marked  him  as  shabby.  He  was  not 
quite  that  as  yet,  but  he  was  at  the 
point  of  a marked  decay  that  would  have 
denied  him  further  respect  in  a world 
where  clothes  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. 

The  thought  recalled  Carlyle,  and 
Davenport  remembered  his  saying: 
“Man’s  earthly  interests  are  all  hooked 
and  buttoned  together,  and  held  up,  by 
Clothes.”  And  he  had  a fantastic  vision, 
in  the  flash  of  a second,  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  human  beings  in  that  town 
if  on  a sudden  all  of  them  were  to  stand 
out  naked  in  the  eye  of  day.  He  had  the 
instant  reassurance  that  even  in  such 
difficult  Adamic  predicament  General 
Archibald  Todhunter  would  have  been 
the  most  dignified  of  them  all.  For  even 
in  those  mothy  habiliments,  which  the 
searching  light  of  the  sun  touched  with 
the  verd  glisten  of  decay,  there  was  the 
old  distinction  in  the  figure  of  the  man. 
And  Davenport  had  an  instant  of  rage 
against  life — he  had  many  such  instants 
— for  the  indignities  it  heaps  on  certain 
persons,  especially  upon  the  old.  Gen- 
eral Todhunter,  had  he  lived  under  a 
system  that  needed  certain  primordial 
qualities,  or  had  he  been  more  adapta- 
ble, participating,  and  pliant,  would  have 
been  the  most  notable  among  them.  And 
though  he  came  to  rags,  his  soul,  Daven- 
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port  was  sure,  would  shine  out  through 
them  with  the  light  of  its  intrinsic,  al- 
most naive  simplicity. 

It  was  impossible  to  stand  there  in 
courtly  attitudes,  impossible,  at  least,  for 
Davenport,  who  had  all  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  his  cosmopolitan  sophisti- 
cation, and  as  he  looked  at  the  General 
the  distressing  conviction  came  to  him 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  probably 
hungry.  And  so  he  said: 

“I  am Just  on  my  way  to  luncheon. 
General  Todhunter.  Do  me  the  honor, 
please,  to  lunch  with  me,  and  you  can 
cheer  me  up  with  talk  of  old  times.” 

The  old  gentleman  thought  for  a mo- 
ment, as  though  he  had  to  consider  the 
invitation,  and  then  said: 

“I  think  that  my  engagements  are  of 
such  a nature  that  I may  avail  myself 
of  that  pleasure,  sir.  I shall  be  de- 
lighted.” And  he  put  on  his  old  hat 
and  they  went  down  the  street  together. 

Davenport  decided  on  a certain  cafe 
which,  with  his  instinct  for  the  place 
where  the  best  food  in  any  town  was  to 
be  obtained,  he  had  found  on  coming 
back  home,  and  as  they  walked  along 
he  was  planning  a luncheon  that,  while 
satisfying  the  General’s  hunger,  should 
suggest  no  recognition  of  it.  They  went 
into  Fallet’s — the  General  as  though  he 
were  an  habitue  of  the  place — and  were 

B'ven  a table  in  the  coolest  comer. 

avenport  said  he  felt  like  eating  some- 
thing altogether  Southern,  and  the  sug- 
gestion started  the  General  off  upon  rec- 
ollections of  the  South;  he  recalled  all 
of  Davenport’s  kinsfolk,  ascended  the 
entire  genealogical  tree — talked  of  Dav- 
enport’s grandfather,  the  old  plantation, 
and  the  early  days  of  the  war. 

It  was  precisely  what  Davenport  had 
intended.  Sitting  there  and  watching 
the  old  gentleman  eat — eat  with  a relish 
that  was  almost  pathetic — Davenport 
wondered  what  he  could  do  to  help  him; 
how,  for  instance,  since  clothes  were  the 
first  desideratum,  he  could  help  him  to 
clothes.  It  was  a matter  of  the  most 
intensive  delicacy;  the  least  suggestion 
of  any  favor,  of  anything  that  savored  of 
charity,  and  the  old  man  would  be  chal- 
lenging him  to  a duel! 

But  he  kept  talking  about  the  South, 
about  the  war;  and  at  last,  while  he  sat 
thinking,  an  inspiration  came  to  him. 
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The  old  man  had  been  talking  about 
General  Bragg,  and  Davenport,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  after  the  crab-meat 
salad,  and  in  the  most  careless  way  he 
could  command  lighting  a cigarette,  gave 
a laugh,  as  though  he  had  recalled  some 
humorous  incident,  and  said,  as  he  laid 
down  the  match : 

“You  know,  General,  I never  think  of 
Bragg  that  I don’t  recall  something  told 
me  By  my  Uncle  Brutus;  you  remember 
him? — he  married  one  of  the  Talbotts  of 
Virginia.” 

“1  remember  him  perfectly,  sir.  An 
excellent  gentleman.” 

“He  told  me  once  about  an  incident 
that  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 
He  was  there,  you  know,  with  his  regi- 
ment, the  Seventy-first  Alabama;  and 
General  Bragg,  who  was  in  command — •” 

An  odd  expression  of  disturbance,  a 
kind  of  vicarious  embarrassment,  came 
over  the  face  of  General  Todhunter.  He 
bowed,  however,  in  the  politest  acqui- 
escence, and  Davenport  went  on. 

“ Bragg,  you  know,  being  in  com- 
mand— ” The  General  stirred  again, 
and  Davenport  looked  up  as  though  in 
inquiry. 

; The  General  flushed,  but  inclined  his 
head  and  said,  “I  follow  you  perfectly, 

nr. 


“Well,”  said  Davenport,  “Bragg — ” 
He  knew  the  General  could  not  endure 
it  much  longer;  he  was  stirring  again. 

“Pardon  me,  Mr.  Davenport;  you 
will  not  think  me,  ah,  well,  impertinent, 
but  if  my  memory  serves  me  adequately, 
I think  it  was  General  Pemberton  who 
was  in — ” 

“General  Pemberton?”  exclaimed 
Davenport.  “What  about  him?  I’m 
talking  about  General  Bragg.” 

“Yes,  to  be  sure,”  said  General  Tod- 
hunter.  “But  doubtless  it  was  a slip  of 
dullness  in  not  quite 

„ what?”  said  Daven- 
port, assuming  a certain  brusqueness. 

“Pardon  me,  Mr.  Davenport,”  the 
General  began,  “but  you  spoke  of  Gen- 
eral  Bragg  as  haying  been  in  command 
at  Vicksburg  during  the  siege,  did  you 
not?” 


the  tongue,  or  m 
apprehending — ” 
“ Apprehendin 


Well,  of  course,”  said  Davenport. 
He  was  in  command.  Uncle  Brutus 
was  with  him  all  the  time.” 


“I  should  be  the  last  man  to  dispute 
you,  Mr.  Davenport,”  the  General  spoke 
with  all  his  suavity,  wiping  his  lips  with 
his  napkin,  carefully  arranging  the  white 
mustaches,  and  even  giving  his  white 
imperial  a propitiatory  stroke.  “But 
General  Bragg  was  not  in  command  of 
our  forces  at  Vicksburg.  General  Bragg, 
indeed,  was  not  at  Vicksburg  on  that 
occasion.  General  Pemberton  com- 
manded our  forces  there  and  it  was 
he  who  negotiated  the  surrender  with 
Grant.” 

“Why,  General,”  said  Davenport, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair.  “I  know  that 
Bragg  was  in  command  at  Vicksburg.” 

“You  were  quite  young  at  the  time, 
Mr.  Davenport,  and  you  have  been 
abroad  for  many  years.” 

“Yes,  but  I’ve  read  the  history  of  my 
country.  General.” 

“Not  accurately  in  this  instance,  I 
fear,”  said  General  Todhunter,  with  his 
smile.  “But  of  course  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. Pardon  me,  please,  for  inter- 
rupting you,  and  do  proceed  with  your 
most  interesting  story  about  your  Uncle 
Brutus,  whom  I recall  with  so  much 
pleasure.” 

Davenport  drew  his  chair  more  closely 
to  the  table,  and  with  a determined  air 
said:  “No,  sir.  Let  us  settle  this  thing. 
I’m  sure  that  General  Bragg  commanded 
at  Vicksburg.  I know  he  did.” 

The  General  was  evidently  gathering 
himself  for  an  effort.  He  cleared  his 
throat,  wiped  his  mustaches  again  with 
his  napkin,  and  laying  the  napkin  down 
on  the  white  cloth,  puffed  at  nis  cigar  a 
moment,  and  began: 

“It  is  doubtless  but  one  of  those  cu- 
rious lapses  of  our  imperfect  memories 
that  accounts  for  your  belief.  But  let 
me  refresh  your  recollection.  General 
Bragg,  you  know — ” 

And  the  General  began  a long  and 
technical  description  of  the  whole  Vicks- 
burg campaign,  of  the  manoeuvers  of 
Grant,  and  of  McClernand  and  Sherman 
and  McPherson  under  him,  against  Pem- 
berton. He  took  out  his  pencil,  and 
drew  on  the  tablecloth  a plan  of  the 
operations,  with  marks  for  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Yazoo,  showed  how  the 
bluffs  ran  back  from  Vicksburg;  and  in 
his  absorbing  interest  and  his  vast  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  he  went  on  and  on. 
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Davenport  meanwhile  leaning  with  his 
elbows  on  the  table,  listening  intently, 
smoking  cigarette  after  cigarette  and 
scowling  over  General  Todhunter’s  war 
map.  The  General  was  soaring  into  a 
description  of  the  engagement  at  Cham- 
ion  Hill,  when  Davenport,  fearing  a 
istory  of  the  Civil  War,  suddenly  sat  up 
and  interrupted  him. 

“No,  sir,  General,”  he  said;  “you’re 
wrong.  I don’t  like  to  appear  obtuse  or 
obstinate,  but  all  that  you  say  doesn’t 
convince  me  that"  Bragg  was  not  in  com- 
mand there.” 

The  General  stiffened  in  his  dignity, 
laid  down  his  pencil,  and  said:  “It  is 
not  a matter  of  conviction,  Mr.  Daven- 
port. It  is  a matter  of  fact.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Davenport,  with  a 
conclusive  air,  pressing  the  fire  out  of 
the  end  of  a cigarette  into  his  plate, 
“it’s  just  a little  difference  between  gen- 
tlemen. I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll 
bet  you  anything  you  like  that  General 
Bragg,  and  not  Pemberton,  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  forces  around 
Vicksburg,  and  held  the  city  against  the 
siege.”  And  he  challenged  the  General 
with  a look.  The  General  smiled. 

“I  behold  in  you,  Mr.  Davenport,” 
he  said,  “all  the  old  stubbornness  of  your 
race.  The  Davenports  were  all  like 
that.” 

“Well,  will  you  take  the  bet?” 

“ But  a gentleman  does  not  care  to  lay 
a wager  .on  what  I believe  the  sporting 
fraternity  call,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  a 
sure  thing.” 

Davenport  feared  he  was  growing  diffi- 
cult. 

“Why,  it’s  / who  have  the  sure  thing, 
General,”  he  insisted.  “Aren’t  you  will- 
ing to  back  your  own  opinion  ?” 

“Always,”  said  the  General. 

“Very  well,  then.  Will  you  take  the 
bet?” 

General  Todhunter  inclined  his  head. 
“Certainly,  sir,”  he  said. 

“What  ’ll  the  stakes  be,  then?”  asked 
Davenport. 

The  General  waved  his  hand  indif- 
ferently. “As  you  please.” 

“It’s  a small  matter  between  gentle- 
men,” said  Davenport.  “Anything 
trivial  will  do.  I’ll  bet  you  a suit  of 
clothes.” 

“Very  good,”  said  the  General,  grave- 


ly. “And  to  whom  shall  we  leave  the 
determination  of  the  question  ?” 

“Oh,  to  any  one  you  like,”  said  Dav- 
enport, generously. 

The  General  proposed  the  librarian  of 
the  public  library,  himself  an  old  Con- 
federate soldier,  and  Davenport  agreed. 
He  called  a cab  and  thither  they  drove. 
When  they  consulted  the  librarian,  that 
functionary  looked  in  amazement  at 
Davenport,  and  could  scarcely  keep  from 
laughing,  but  after  he  had  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  getting  down  a volume  or  two 
and  pointing  out  to  Davenport  his  great 
mistake,  Davenport  scratched  his  head, 
looked  perplexed,  and  then  taking  out 
his  card-case  and  turning  to  the  General, 
said: 

“General  Todhunter,  I might  have 
known  better  than  to  pit  my  knowledge 
of  the  war  against  that  of  an  old  soldier 
who  went  all  through  it.  Barks  is  my 
tailor.  Do  you  go  to  him?” 

“He  has  fashioned  garments  for  me,” 
the  General  said. 

“Well,  here’s  my  card.  He’ll  fix  you 

up.” 

But  as  they  drove  down-town  Daven- 
port began  to  have  doubts.  If  the  Gen- 
eral should  have  any  suspicion,  he 
thought,  he  would  never  go  near  the 
tailor.  He  must  post  the  intelligent 
Barks.  And  so,  leaving  the  General  at ' 
the  foot  of  the  dingy  stairs  where  he  had 
his  little  office,  Davenport  went  straight 
to  his  tailor  and  instructed  him  in  the 
part  he  was  to  play  when  the  General 
appeared. 

“Make  the  old  man  think  I was  as 
mad  as  the  devil  at  losing  the  bet,”  he 
said.  “And  then  get  him  up  the  finest 
suit  of  clothes  you  ever  made;  you’ll  see 
what  he  needs — a splendid  long  frock- 
coat  of  broadcloth,  and  all  that  goes 
with  it.  I want  him  to  look  like  a Prime 
Minister  when  he  turns  out,  and  he  will, 
if  you  take  an  interest  in  the  job.  And 
it  doesn’t  matter  how  much  it  costs. 
Understand  ?” 

Davenport,  however,  as  he  thought  it 
over,  felt  that  something  more  was  nec- 
essary. The  General’s  hat,  for  instance, 
would  look  only  the  worse  by  contrast. 
He  could  not  inveigle  him  into  another 
dispute  and  wager  a hat,  and  he  could 
not  buy  him  one  out  of  hand.  And  then 
suddenly  he  thought  of  a Panama  he  had 
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brought  back  from  South  America,  a 
noble  chapeau,  which  would  not  only  be 
a comfortable  gear  for  the  proud  old 
head,  but  would  add  the  final  touch  of 
elegance.  He  waited  until  he  could  hap- 
pen upon  the  General  again,  contriving 
that  tnis  should  be  in  the  course  of  a day 
or  two,  and  when  they  met,  Davenport 
said; 

“Do  you  know,  General,  it  was  stupid 
in  me  not  to  think  of  it  the  first  time  I 
saw  you,  but  I brought  for  you,  from 
South  America,  a Panama  hat,  the  genu- 
ine thing.  There  isn’t  another  like  it 
in  the  country.  I saw  it  down  there  one 
day,  and  in  some  way  it  reminded  me  of 
you,  and  as  I was  bringing  home  a few 
little  gifts  for  my  friends,  I said:  ‘Just 
the  thing  for  the  General!’  I’ll  send  it 
around  to  your  chambers  to-day.” 

The  General  expressed  his  gratitude 
with  the  elegance  that  might  attend  the 
exchange  of  ambassadorial  compliments. 

The  aged  negress  who  in  devotion  had 
looked  after  General  Todhunter  through 
all  the  years,  must  have  worked  in  con- 
scious collaboration  with  his  good  for- 
tune some  miracle  with  his  linen,  for 
when  he  appeared  that  morning  before 
Davenport  he  was  wholly  satisfying  to 
the  eye  of  that  connoisseur.  He  wore 
his  new  clothes  with  the  ease  that  was 
his  birthright;  and  the  bosom  of  his 
shirt,  his  cuffs,  and  his  collar  were  of  an 
immaculate  elegance,  and  from  his  shoes 
— low,  with  buckles,  long  out-of-date,  no 
doubt,  but  of  a fundamental  dignity — 
to  the  Panama  hat,  he  was  a magnificent 
piece  of  architecture. 

“The  spoils  of  Vicksburg,”  he  said,  as 
he  took  Davenport’s  hand. 

Davenport  was  just  leaving  town. 
The  state  convention  of  his  party  was  to 
meet  at  the  capital,  and  as  a Democrat 
who  had  been  long  enough  out  of  the 
country  to  preserve  his  regularity  in  the 
party,  Davenport  was  going  to  attend 
the  convention,  for  there  he  knew  he 
would  meet  many  an  old  friend.  And 
in  the  fine  glow  of  his  own  achievement, 
as  he  stood  there  looking  at  the  General, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  one 
more  joy  he  might  bring  into  that  faded 
life — would  he  go  to  the  convention  as 
hisguest? 

The  General’s  face  flushed;  his  eyes 
moistened.  It  had  been  a long  time 


since  he  had  attended  a convention;  he 
had  supposed  that  his  days  of  politics 
were  over,  but  it  would  be  a privilege  to 
go  as  a beholder  where  once  he  had  gone 
as  a participant,  and  a joy  to  see  again 
the  friends  of  other  days. 

“Some  of  the  old  boys  will  be  there,” 
he  said,  wistfully,  and  Davenport  felt 
the  pathos  of  that  camaraderie  that  ex- 
ists among  the  survivors  of  the  great 
war. 

Davenport  found  more  satisfaction  in 
the  joy  of  the  General  than  pleasure  of 
his  own  when  they  got  to  the  sleepy  lit- 
tle Southern  capital,  which  for  that  week 
was  to  be  roused  out  of  its  torpor  by  the 

Eresence  of  the  state’s  politicians.  To 
)avenport  the  intricacies  of  politics 
were  ever  mysterious,  and  as  the  years 
of  absence  had  been  ye ars  of  change,  he 
could  no  longer  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  issues;  but  he  could  view  the  whole 
scene,  with  its  excitement  and  its  move- 
ment, and  its  mysterious  and  conflicting 
currents  of  passion  and  ambition,  with 
a wholly  detached  sense,  and  with  the 
disillusionment  the  years  and  his  travels 
had  brought  him.  Somehow  the  efforts 
these  men  were  putting  forth  seemed  to 
him  to  be  curiously  artificial,  remote 
from  the  realities  of  life.  He  did  not 
work  the  problem  out;  he  did  not  work 
many  problems  out;  but  this  question  of 
the  relation  of  politics  to  life  presented 
itself  to  him  as  an  interesting  subject  of 
speculation  for  some  hour  of  leisure, 
tnough  as  a man  with  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  he  seemed  never  to  have  any 
hour  of  leisure.  But  to  the  General, 
moving  among  the  many  old  Confeder- 
ate soldiers  as  though  they  were  still 
under  his  command,  or  standing  as  the 
striking  center  of  many  a group  of 
younger  men,  it  was  a supreme  social 
occasion,  a symposium  where  lofty 
minds  might  exchange  reminiscence  and 
opinion,  where  men  at  least  might  look 
once  more  in  faces  they  had  never  hoped 
to  see  in  this  world  again.  All  that 
evening  Davenport  had  glimpses  of  his 
domed  Panama  soaring  above  the  other 
hats  that  shifted  in  the  crowded  lobby 
of  the  hotel;  men  were  curious  about 
him,  wished  to  be  presented;  he  was  a 
veritable  personage.  His  face  had  a 
peculiar  innocence,  a simplicity,  and 
withal  a refinement,  that  marked  him  as 
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a man  who  had  lived  in  a changing  world 
unconscious  of  its  changes  and  un- 
touched by  them.  He  moved  among  all 
those  men — one  might  almost  say  moved 
above  them — in  a dignified  neutrality 
that  was  impossible  of  association  with 
any  feud  or  faction. 

For  of  course  there  were  factions.  The 
party’s  supremacy  was  unquestioned  in 
the  state,  and  its  nominations,  as  poli- 
ticians phrase  it,  were  equivalent  to  elec- 
tions; so  it  faced  no  conflict  at  the  polls; 
but  as  conflicts  must  occur  somewhere, 
especially  in  politics,  there  were  factions 
within  the  party.  These,  as  Davenport 
soon  discerned,  were  now  almost  equally 
divided  on  the  gubernatorial  nomina- 
tion. The  Governor,  after  his  two  al- 
lotted terms,  had  been  chosen  Senator, 
and  for  the  succession  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  the  Adjutant-General  were 
contending.  Thus  there  were  Sloat  men 
and  Granger  men.  Davenport’s  old 
friend,  Jim  Thorpe,  managed  the  cam- 
paign of  the  former,  as  his  old  friend  Clay 
Harpster  was  directing  the  forces  of  the 
latter;  and  humanity  seemed  to  be  sepa- 
rated into  two  vast  schools  of  Former 
and  Latter,  each  convinced  that  the 
future  of  mankind  depended  upon  its 
success. 

The  whole  absurdity  of  quarrels  in 
general  was  in  this  instance  plain  enough 
to  Davenport,  and  in  his  mildly  curious 
way  he  speculated,  as  he  went  from  the 
headquarters  of  Former  to  that  of  Lat- 
ter, on  the  petty  character  of  most  of  our 
politics  and  the  barrenness  of  the  desert 
in  which  politicians  live  and  strive.  He 
was  glad  he  was  not  in  politics,  glad  he 
was  not  of  them  in  the  least,  and  he 
longed  to  get  back  to  town.  But  the 
General  was  enjoying  it  all  as  he  had 
enjoyed  nothing  in  years.  He  was  ex- 
anding  with  a new  importance.  He 
ad  no  doubt  of  the  essential  relation 
and  determining  influences  of  all  that 
manoeuver  and  manipulation,  that  whis- 
pered intrigue  and  secret  understanding, 
that  trading  and  bartering,  that  treach- 
ery and  deceit,  comprehended  in  the 
term  “conference,”  which  was  going  on 
all  about  him.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
out  of  it  all,  in  some  mysterious  way,  the 
destiny  of  his  commonwealth  was  to  be 
determined.  And  for  his  sake,  Daven- 
port stayed  on  long  after  disgust  had 
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filled  his  being  as  malaria  once  had 
saturated  his  bones  in  Brazil. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  convention 
met  at  noon  the  next  day  the  scene  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  state  armoiy  was 
not  without  its  interest  even  to  a weary 
citizen  of  the  world  like  Davenport.  Far 
up  in  the  balcony  a military  hand  was 

E laying  “Dixie,”  and  on  the  stage, 
right  with  flags  and  flowers,  the  women 
who  were  the  social  leaders  of  the  capi- 
tal and  the  men  who  were  the  political 
leaders  of  the  state  were  assembled;  in 
a word — to  adopt  the  original  characteri- 
zation of  the  newspaper  correspondents, 
who  seemed  to  have  received  a common 
inspiration — there  were  assembled  the 
flower  and  chivalry  of  the  land.  Daven- 
port and  the  General  were  given  con- 
spicuous seats  among  the  distinguished, 
and  there  they  sat,  beholding  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  event,  the  foregathering 
hosts  of  delegates,  who  came  in  laughing, 
talking,  smoking,  greeting  one  another 
in  various  humors,  seeking  out  their  ap- 
pointed places,  huddling  into  the  chairs 
that  grouped  them  by  counties.  Then, 
at  last,  the  state  chairman  calling  the 
convention  to  order,  the  reading  of  the 
call,  the  delivery  of  the  prayer,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  temporary  chairman, 
and  his  long  speech  sounding  the  key- 
note; then  the  appointment  of  commit- 
tees, the  wrangling  over  credentials — all 
the  preliminaries  were  dragged  out,  there 
in  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  hall,  until 
the  delegates  began  to  take  off  their 
coats  and  sit  in  shirt-sleeves,  and  Daven- 
port could  speculate  on  the  unengaging 
if  not  repulsive  aspects  of  any  large  as- 
semblage of  men,  with  their  bald  heads, 
and  their  gray  heads,  and  their  unkempt 
heads;  their  slack  or  gaunt  or  burly 
forms,  and  faces  whereon  life  had  written 
sordid  tales.  And  then  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  General,  sitting  magnificently  upon 
the  platform,  like  a sage. 

They  had  to  go  through  the  same 
thing  the  second  day,  and  select  a per- 
manent chairman,  over  whom  there  was 
a sharp  conflict,  and  then  there  must  be 
another  speech  by  the  permanent  chair- 
man repeating  the  key-note  of  the  day 
before;  then  other  long  speeches  nomi- 
nating the  esurient  candidates,  who  from 
their  eulogies  might  have  been  classic 
heroes  overlooked  by  Plutarch;  and  at 
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last,  in  the  middle  of  the  hot  afternoon, 
the  balloting  began. 

After  the  first  feints,  the  preliminary 
jockeying,  in  which  favorite  sons  were 
accorded  the  immaterial  honor  of  com- 
plimentary votes,  the  strength  of  the 
leading  candidates  was  gradually  devel- 
oped; Sloat  men  and  Granger  men 
seemed  to  be  of  equal  number,  though 
neither  was  as  yet  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated to  make  his  nomination  sure,  for 
there  was  a zone  of  uncertainty  wherein 
the  wavering  or  the  independent  found 
a temporary  and  chilling  classification 
as  “scattering.”  The  tellers,  under  in- 
structions, no  doubt,  were  slow  in  record- 
ing the  vote  by  counties.  The  contest 
was  prolonged  into  the  night,  finally  into 
the  next  day.  Another  day  was  tedious- 
ly and  fruitlessly  spent,  and  the  weari- 
ness of  the  heat,  the  strain  of  the  long 
contest,  began  to  tell  on  the  nerves.  An 
indignant  delegate  from  a remote  rural 
county  lodged  a rude  protest  against  the 
chairman  of  his  delegation  for  refusing 
to  take  another  _ poll;  gentlemen  ex- 
changed words,  insults,  finally  blows, 
and  the  leaders  decided  that  it  was  time 
for  counsel  and  compromise. 

Thorpe  and  Harpster  and  Colonel 
Bowling  held  a parley,  after  which 
Thorpe  whispered  to  the  chairman. 
Then  Harpster  and  Colonel  Bowling 
went  down  onto  the  floor  of  the  conven- 
tion and  circulated  among  the  delegates, 
passing  some  word,  and  finally  Colonel 
Bowling,  standing  in  the  aisle,  was  rec- 
ognized as  the  gentleman  from  Boone, 
to  move  that  the  convention  take  a re- 
cess until  four  o’clock.  Upon  the  per- 
functory chorus  of  ayes,  the  gavel  fell, 
and  the  convention  dissolved  in  shuffling 
groups. 

Davenport  went  out  into  the  corridor 
to  stretch  his  legs  and  smoke  a cigarette, 
and  half  an  hour  later  he  saw  Thorpe 
approaching  with  an  anxious  face. 
Davenport  asked  him  for  news;  their 
efforts  at  compromise  had  been  fruitless. 
Neither  side  would  yield,  and  there  was 
no  one,  heavy  enough  for  gubernatorial 
timber  and  unallied  with  faction,  upon 
whom  they  _ could  agree.  Davenport 
puffed  his  cigarette,  attentively  exam- 
ined its  monogram,  and  said: 

“What’s  the  matter  with  General 
Todhunter?” 
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The  great,  round  face  of  Thorpe  grew 
instantly  solemn;  he  caught  his  thick 
lower  lip  between  his  teeth,  and  then, 
“ By  God  1”  he  said,  abruptly  turned,  and, 
abandoning  the  pressing  errand  he  had 
seemed  to  be  on,  went  back  to  the  com- 
mittee-room. 

When  the  convention  reconvened  at 
four  o’clock,  Davenport  resumed  his 
seat,  plucked  at  his  little  gray  mustache, 
and  tried  to  compose  his  features  to  the 
gravity  due  a vast  deliberative  assembly 
so  as  to  mask  the  cynical  amusement 
invariably  inspired  in  him  by  the  human 
species  when  gathered  in  numbers  to 
effectuate  any  common  purpose  — an 
amusement  that  was  a lighter  expression 
of  his  habitual  contempt  for  mankind  in 
the  mass. 

The  chairman  was  invoking  the  alien 
spirit  of  order,  the  delegates  were  getting 
back  into  their  places,  the  indignant  one, 
indeed,  already  standing  on  his  chair, 
with  uplifted  hand,  shouting:  “Mr. 
Chairman!  Mr.  Chairman!” 

The  chairman  rapped  with  his  gavel, 
but  with  a new  note,  as  it  were;  a new 
and  final  intention.  Thorpe  and  Harp- 
ster were  on  the  floor  of  the  convention, 
each  with  his  faction.  The  General’s 
chair  was  vacant,  and  Davenport  felt  in 
his  stomach  a nervous  sensation  of  ex- 
citement he  had  not  known  in  years. 
The  chairman  was  saying,  in  the  stillness 
that  had  been  evoked : 

“The  secretary  will  call  the  roll  of  the 
counties  on  the  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor!” 

At  the  call  of  the  first  county,  a tall 
man  arose  and  said  in  his  deepest  tone: 
“Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  solid 
delegation  of  Adams  County,  I rise  to 
cast  eleven  votes  for  General  Archibald 
Todhunter.” 

There  was  a cheer,  quelled  by  the 
gavel  as  unnecessary.  And  the  roll-call 
proceeded,  on  down  through  Calhoun 
and  Jackson  and  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son and  Monroe,  all  the  way  down  to 
Washington,  until,  as  the  phrase  of  poli- 
tics has  it,  they  had  all  tumbled  into  the 
band-wagon,  and  the  General  was  nomi- 
nated for  Governor  of  his  state. 

The  committee  appointed  to  notify 
the  General  of  his  nomination  and  to 
conduct  him  to  the  floor  of  the  conven- 
tion retired  to  the  anteroom,  where  he 
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was  in  waiting,  tarried  a decent  length 
of  time,  and  then,  making  a detour 
through  outer  corridors,  came  marching 
up  the  aisle,  escorting  the  candidate. 
Tne  General,  solemn  in  that  supreme 
moment,  breathing  heavily,  unbuttoned 
his  coat,  and  sat  with  lowered  gaze  while 
the  chairman  was  announcing  that  he 
had  the  very  great  pleasure  and  the  very 
great  honor  of  presenting  to  the  conven- 
tion that  gallant  soldier,  that  learned 
advocate,  that  distinguished  Democrat, 
the  nominee  for  Governor,  General  Ar- 
chibald Todhunter,  who  would  then 
address  them. 

The  General  advanced  to  the  edge  of 
the  stage,  slowly  buttoning  his  long  coat, 
and  stood  there,  looking  out  over  the 
reat  assemblage.  He  paused  a moment 
efore  beginning  to  speak,  and  the 
silence  deepened  into  the  concentrated 
attention  compelled  by  a personality. 
Davenport  himself  felt  something  stir 
within  him  that  was  more  than  the  light, 
half-condescending  affection  he  had  felt 
for  the  old  fellow.  He  felt  a new  respect; 
from  looking  down,  he  began  to  look  up, 
not  only  with  his  bodily  eye — as  he  had 
to,  indeed,  sitting  there  on  the  front  of 
the  platform,  turning  his  glasses  side- 
wise  to  regard  the  General — but  with 
the  spiritual  eye;  and  after  the  first  few 
sentences  he  felt  a strange  catch  in  his 
throat;  he  bit  his  lips  and  blinked  his 
eyes  rapidly. 

The  General  was  expressing  the  pro- 
found sense  of  gratitude  that  welled 
within  his  breast  for  the  distinguished 
consideration  which  they  had  shown  him 
and  the  extraordinary  honor  with  which 
they  had  endowed  him.  He  was  not 
insensible  to  either,  nor  to  the  heavy 
responsibility  which  both  entailed.  He 
could  say,  with  unfeigned  sincerity  and 
his  hand  upon  his  heart — and  the  gesture 
with  which  he  uttered  the  sentiment 
guided  his  hand  gracefully  to  the  breast 
of  his  new  coat — that  tne  nomination 
which  he  accepted  with  so  much  pride 
had  come  to  him  entirely  without  solici- 
tation and  taken  him  wholly  by  sur- 
prise; he  could  not,  indeed,  have  been 
so  presumptuous  as  to  imagine  himself 
the  object  of  such  preference.  He  had 
come  there  to  meet  again  his  old  friends, 
his  old  comrades  in  arms,  to  greet  them 
in  the  affection  of  common  sacred  memo- 


ries. And  he  began  to  talk  to  the  old 
soldiers,' and  about  the  old  days  of  the 
war,  and  presently  many  men,  espe- 
cially among  the  old  and  gray,  were  wip- 
ing their  eyes,  so  that  Davenport  had  a 
chance  to  wipe,  unashamed,  his  own. 
The  General  had  counsel  for  the  young 
men,  too,  and  if  he  referred  to  the 
shadow  that  had  darkened  his  pleasure 
when  on  coming  to  the  capital  he  had 
apprehended  division  in  the  ancient 
house  of  his  friends,  he  referred  to  it  only 
that  he  might  rejoice  with  them  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  now  happily  dissipated 
in  the  sunlight  of  a perfect  concord. 
Then  he  went  on  to  speak  of  the  old 
party  and  the  old  State — in  his  mind 
they  were  identical;  to  voice  their  love 
for  them  and  to  celebrate  their  glories. 
He  enumerated  the  state’s  resources, 
pictured  its  possibilities,  and  in  urging 
the  necessity  for  united  and  harmonious 
action  he  mounted  into  an  apostrophe 
to  the  New  South;  and  before  Daven- 
port himself  was  aware  he  found  him- 
self on  his  feet  with  the  whole  conven- 
tion, caught  up  on  a wave  of  emotion 
evoked  by  the  voice  of  this  man  who 
seemed  no  longer  old,  but  in  his  prime, 
full  of  vigor  and  of  authority.  There 
he  stood,  his  mustaches  and  imperial 
white  against  his  flushed  face,  while  the 
convention  cheered  him  again  and  again, 
his  white  head  inclined  in  acknowledg- 
ment, his  hands  nervously  clasped  be- 
hind his  back  in  the  abundant  folds  of 
the  tails  of  his  coat,  like  a President  of 
France  indeed,  and  as  though  he  had 
known  such  ovations  all  his  life. 

Men  on  the  stage  arose  to  congratu- 
late him;  delegates  came  rushing  up 
with  hands  outstretched;  the  veterans 
were  chuckling  with  the  hysteria  of  senil- 
ity; the  convention  had  quite  broken 
up.  And  as  the  General  applied  a large 
handkerchief  to  his  face  and  neck,  and 
rearranged  the  skirts  of  his  coat  to  seat 
himself,  the  chairman  laid  his  gavel 
down  and  permitted  the  convention  to 
abandon  itself  to  the  disordered  enthusi- 
asm of  its  own  emotions. 

Davenport’s  interest  in  General  Tod- 
hunter had  been  purely  sentimental,  an 
effect  of  the  romanticism  which  was  in 
his  strain,  as  its  baronial  obligations 
were  a part  of  his  tradition.  For  the 
sake  of  old  memories  he  had  relieved  the 
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General’s  distress,  the  more  readily  per- 
haps because  it  had  been  genteel.  It  had 
been  a satisfaction,  of  course,  to  do  this, 
for  he  was  a generous  man,  whom  the 
immediate  sight  of  suffering  affected 
painfully.  In  helping  to  make  the  Gen- 
eral comfortable  he  had  made  himself 
comfortable,  and,  this  done,  the  General 
afforded  him  a whimsical  amusement, 
and  his  attitude  toward  him  was  that  of 
a condescending  but  tactful  patronage. 

But  when  all  this  resulted  indirect- 
ly in  the  nomination  of  the  General 
for  Governor,  his  attitude  underwent  a 
subtle  change.  Insensibly  he  began  to 
regard  the  General,  in  his  improved  con- 
dition and  advanced  station,  as  his  own 
creation,  and  he  began  to  feel  the  joy  of 
creation.  He  looked  on  his  work  and 
saw  that  it  was  good.  His  appreciation 
of  the  old  gentleman  was  no  more  the 
half-humorous  thing  it  had  been;  it 
grew  to  be  a very  sincere,  a very  serious 
and  respectful  admiration. 

Davenport  knew  nothing  of  politics, 
and  entertained  for  democracy  the  con- 
tempt of  one  who  had  lived  long  in  South 
America;  he  regarded  it  as  a chimera,  to 
be  viewed  as  men  versed  in  life  view  the 
illusions  of  youth.  He  was  concerned 
solely  for  the  General’s  personal  success. 
And  he  abandoned  his  intention  to  go 
North  for  the  summer  and  remained  in 
town,  taking  an  interest  in  the  Gener- 
al’s campaign,  raising  funds,  insisting  on 
the  necessity  of  organization,  consulting 
with  Jim  Thorpe,  Clay  Harpster,  and 
Colonel  Bowling.  When  his  friends  at 
the  club  smiled  at  the  enthusiasm  of  one 
who  had  so  long  been  but  a bored  spec- 
tator of  life,  he  became  serious. 

“You  don’t  appreciate  the  General,” 
he  would  say.  “He’s  a great  man.” 

The  General’s  election  had,  of  course, 
been  assured  from  the  first;  the  success 
of  the  Democratic  candidate  was  always 
assured  in  that  state.  Bul  when  autumn 
came  Davenport  suggested  a canvass, 
and  accompanied  the  General  on  a tour 
that  took  him  over  the  state.  It  was  for 
Davenport  a genuine  sacrifice,  perhaps 
the  only  one  ne  had  ever  made,  for  he 
disliked  promiscuous  handshaking,  de- 
spised crowds,  and  found  the  hotels  a 
real  hardship.  But  to  the  General  that 
tour  was  as  delightful  as  though  it  had 
been  the  triumphal  progress  of  a prince 


through  his  realm.  On  the  night  of  the 
election  they  assembled  in  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  State  Central  Committee  on 
the  parlor  floor  of  the  Planters’  Cotton 
Exchange  Hotel — the  great  party  ban- 
ner, bearing  a gigantic  portrait  of  the 
General,  flapping  in  the  rain  outside — 
and  read  foregone  conclusions  in  the  re  - 
turns,  the  General,  dignified  as  ever, 
adjusting  his  glasses,  taking  up  tele- 
grams, reading  them,  laying  them  down, 
making  appropriate  comments,  and  re- 
ceiving congratulations  with  the  aplomb 
of  a statesman,  a father  of  constitutions. 

In  the  reaction  that  followed,  Daven- 
port grew  restless,  and  determined  on  a 
journey  abroad.  But  the  General  im- 
plored him  to  stay  to  witness  his  inaugu- 
ration. And  Davenport  stayed,  and  in 
January  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding 
the  General,  seated  in  an  open  barouche 
beside  the  retiring  Governor,  drive  in 
state  up  the  long  avenue  to  the  State 
House;  heard  him  deliver  his  inaugural 
address,  a notable  state  paper;  saw  him 
installed  at  last  in  the  Executive  Man- 
sion; and  then  went  away. 

From  time  to  time  letters  from  Gov- 
ernor Todhunter  reached  him  in  Italy, 
whither  Davenport  had  steered  his 
course  for  the  sake  of  the  winter  voyage 
to  the  Mediterranean.  He  could  easily 
visualize  the  distinguished  figure  mov- 
ing in  his  stately  way  in  and  out  of  the 
Executive  Mansion,  walking  slowly  up 
the  avenue  of  the  State  House,  passing 
up  the  long  walk,  ascending  the  wide 
steps,  disappearing  under  the  lofty  pil- 
lars into  the  cool,  dark  rotunda.  He  was 
lad  that  a combination  so  perfect  could 
ave  been  contrived  in  this  life,  and  he 
had  his  pride  in  his  part  in  it. 

A twelvemonth  went  by,  and  the  next 
year  had  run  three-quarters  of  its  course 
when  he  had  a letter  from  the  Governor 
announcing  his  renomination  for  a sec- 
ond term.  Then  one  day  in  the  Paris 
Herald  he  read  a brief  despatch  giving 
in  its  meager  way  the  results  of  the 
American  elections.  His  Governor  had 
triumphed  again. 

In  November,  in  Paris,  Davenport 
had  a letter  from  the  Governor,  giving 
him  the  details  of  his  second  campaign, 
but  speaking  with  more  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  a party  he  proposed  to 
give  for  the  children.  It  was  to  be  an 
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elaborate  affau;  he  had  ordered  a caterer  evening:.  Bat  he  had  taken  cold;  the 
and  an  orchestra  down  from  the  dry,  next  day  the  physicians  ordered  him  to 
and  the  social  dowagers  of  the  common-  bed.  It  was  pneumonia,  of  course,  and 
wealth  were  to  act  a*  chaperons.  two  days  later  he  died, 

Davenport  smiled  at  the  simple  joy  Davenport  sat  there  in  the  smoking* 
the  Governor  evinced  in  bis  pretty  proj- . room  of  his  hotel  in  Dover  Street  and 
cot-  The  sun  was  out  that  day;  there  read  the  letter.  When  he  had  done  he 
was  a lingering  warmth  in  the  air  that  still  sat  there,  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
might  have  suggested  spring  had  not  the  There,  he  thought,  away  there,  out  over 
leaves  been  failing  as  Davenport  went  Berkeley  Square,  over  Hyde  Park  and 
for  a drive  in  the  Bois.  As  he  rode  he  Kensington  Gardens,  put  over  the  west 
thought  of  the  children’s  party,  and  by  of  England,  across  the  sea,  across  his  own 
the  traveler’s  habit  in  allowing  for  differ-  land,  His  own  stare,  in  the  capital  of  his 
cove  and  lapse  in  rime,  he  could  view  it  state,  he  could  sec  the  Executive  Man- 
as already  an  event  of  the  past.  When  sion,  and  the  children  dancing,  the  white 
he  returned  to  his  hotel  in  the  Place  skirts  of  the  little  girls  standing  out  a$ 
Vendome  he  found  a cablegram.  It  an-  they  whirled — but  no,  n was  the  rotunda. 
nouRved  the  death  of  Governor  Tod-  of  the  State  House,  draped  in  Mack, and. 
hunter.  The  sun  had  gone  down  in  fog,  very  still,  pervaded  by  a hush,  in  the 
there  was  a chill  in  the  air.  center  of  it  a bier  and  a squad  of  old 

A fortnight  later,  to  London  and  his  Confederate  veterans,  and  on  the  bier, 
little  hotel  in  Dover  Street,  came  a letter  in  its  black  garments  . . . 
from  Martin,  and  for  once  he  was  glad  of  He-  was  suddenly  conscious  that  the 
Martin's  gossip.  The  party  for  the  chi  I*  Englishman  sitting  there  in  that  chill, 
dren  had  been  a famous  success,  and  the  dimly  lighted  apartment,  its  atmosphere 
Governor  happier  than  any  of  them  as  heavy  with  carbon,  with  the  stale  and 
he  moved  under  the  brilliant  chandeliers-  acrid  odor  of  the  tobacco  that  had  been 
of  the  Executive  Mansion,  It  was  ram-  burned  there,  was.  after  all,  aware  of  his 
mg*— November  had  been  a month  of  existence  on  this  planet,  actually  eajg- 
nasty  weather — and  the  Governor  had  nizant  of  him  as  a specimen  of  the  hu- 
gone  out  on  the  veranda,  remaining  long  man  race  w hich  inhabits  it,  for  he  w as 
enough  to  smoke  a cigar — and  he  in  staring  at  him,  in  surprise,  possibly  on 
bare  head  and  evening  dress.  Martin  the  point  of  raising  his  glass  to  study' 
wrote  that  Mrs,  Gregory' bad  told  him  him  more  minutely.  And  Davenport 
shat  all  the  ladies  said  the  Governor  discovered  that  he  had  wiped  his  eyes 
never  looked  so  handsome  as  on  that  with  his  handkerchief. 
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' ■ I ' ; - . ■ : - vcicahor 
‘ tary  *ii  Americanisms 
has’  -AUt^dy  been  ■it-; 
soli  -kilbs/A  -is  Aby  pion««y 
-4  its  kind- 
cy.rfod*  treasons  tt 

, fd  Loessof 

■ylfotfo'd&Afo  #kvt'h  .value.' 

its  contents  would  hardly first if^;  Hus 
is  not  because  oif  the  infl  uenee.  jkflrich  thy 
work  exfitted  upon  the  character  of  later 
compilations,  though  that  is  something 
distinctly  appreciable-  Not  j$  it  for  its 
occasional  discussion  of  usages  which 
were  then  making  their  appearjUuy  in 
the  speech.  Nor  is  it  for  the  information 
k futhishes  in  regard  tfe  words  and 
phrases  then  current  exc|ustyei.y  on  rhis- 
side. of  the  Atlantic,  For  m its  main 
value  lies  in  the  picture  it  presents  of  t he 
state  of  rnind  then  prevailing  in  this 
country.  The  work  will  always  have  an 
abiding  interest  for  the  light  it  throws 
Upon  the  way  our  forefathers  thought 
and  felt — at  least  no  small  number  of 


the  rep  ruse  o t a t i ves  of  thtrhi^he^t.  culture- 
w he  found  in  America^ 

Pickering,  was  in  .the  fullest  sense  an 
exemplar  of  the  beliefs  entertained  by 
these  men  and  of  the  spirit  by  which 
they  were  .actuated.  For  us,  accordingly, 
be  is  more  than  .art  individual,  He  serves 
disrinctl y as  a type-  Fie  is  the  represen- 
tative of  a class  then  for  from  insigmffe 
cant . in  numbers.  .and  by'  no  means 
limited  fo  influence.  At  the  time  of  the 
appearance,  in  tbiO,  of  His  vocabulary 


fond,  by  the  best  An  formed  Ameticuo  to 
the  least-informed  Englishman  which,  k 
would  be  a compliment  to  term  ofos*-^ j o 1- 
ousness.  Itwas,  in.  foct,  a servility  which 
the  most  groveling  .prostration  of  actual 
sefyitikfo  could  hardly  have  surpassed, 
Political-  dependence  had  been  over- 


thrown try ; .thr;  fovidution.  Its  very  'shiv 
cest  makes  shtyfC.  tK3fked  the  abject  lit- 
’ dfcpendehc‘e\that  came  to  prevail. 
The  minds  of  mejv  varied  between -boast- 
ful- fiatfonal.  self  - laudation  and  fairly  ' 
'A; changing  lifigwaoc  sulwnisstveness..  In 
' .The  iabret  partiduiar  it  vya?  -a  repetition 
on  an  even  lower  scale  of  the  attitude 
which  had  previously  been-  assumed  by 
Hume  and  his  fellow-bcotchmen.  No- 
where is  the  corresponding  attitude  here 
prevalent  brought  out  with  fuller  dis- 
tinctness than  in  this  first  vwabulary  of 
Americanisros.  Both  in  the  preface  and 
in  the  body  of  the  work  it  is  more  than 
implied;  it  is  almost  vehemently  pro- 
claimed, PickeringA  compilation,  there- 
fore, isf.  even  of  mote  interest  to  us  for 
the  state  of  mind  it  reveals  than  for  the 
information  it  contains. 

/In  itS  remarks  upon  words  and  phrases 
hts  work  was,  to  a for ge  extern,  a lamen- 
table failure.  Tbiywas  mainly  due  to 
the  absolute  inability  of  its  yompik;  to 
comprehend  vtiv  nature  of  the  life  and 
growth  of  language  In  his  own  time 
hit  learning  was  celebrated  nor  merely 
by  those,  wfio  knew  him,  bm  by  those 
who  knew  him  not.  In  certain,  ways 
he  was  assuredly  a man  of  distinct 
scholarly  attainment.  This  was  at  least 
true  of  him,  so>  for.  as  the  possession  of 
knowledge  is  concerned.  But  to  being  a 
linguistic  schciar  in  the  high  sensp  of  that 
bsCfod  it  is  manifost  that  he  had  not  the 
■slightest  pretension.-  Of  fortettage  in 
geftiiial,  of  the  movements  which  fake 
plat'?  so  it,  of  the  rtcffucn«;s  vvhich  ope- 
i fok'  Upon  it,  of  the  principles  which  regu- 
late its  development,  be  had  no  concep- 
tion- whatever.  Of  the  necessity  and 
desirableness  of  newcvornSj  of  thc  causes 
whiefe  lead  to  their  creation,  he  exhibited 
in  this  work  peculiar  ignorance.  I?  can- 
he  said  in  his  behalf  that  -nearly  all  his- 
contbmporaries  were  in  rhi  same  state 
of  blindness.  Fortunately  for  his  con- 
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temporaries,  however,  it  did  not  fall  to 
their  lot  to  compile  vocabularies  of 
Americanisms. 

In  the  case  of  Pickering  any  chance 
there  might  have  been  of  preserving 
even  a slight  portion  of  intellectual  inde- 
pendence was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
misfortune — good  fortune  he  doubtless 
deemed  it — of  having  spent  two  years  of 
his  early  life  in  London.  He  never  got 
over  the  effect  of  it.  Notions  about  lan- 
guage in  general,  and  about  the  English 
language  in  particular,  which  were  at 
that  time  current,  at  least  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world,  he  accepted 
without  reserve.  These  are  indeed  far 
from  having  died  out  now;  but  their 
utterance  at  this  late  day  is  confined 
mainly  to  those — no  small  number,  in- 
deed— who  continue  to  cherish  the  ex- 
ploded linguistic  superstitions  of  the 
past.  It  was  bad  enough  for  Pickering 
to  receive  with  fullest  faith  the  views 
about  language  then  prevalent.  Unhap- 
pily, along  with  it  went  an  equal  faith 
in  the  utterances  about  it  of  every  indi- 
vidual Englishman  of  education.  Espe- 
cially was  he  willing  to  accept  without 
qualification  the  assertions  of  any  one 
who  acted  as  a contributor  to  the  re- 
views then  published  in  Great  Britain. 
These  men,  in  his  opinion,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  having  uttered  the  last  word 
that  could  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
speech.  In  consequence,  if  some  anony- 
mous writer  in  some  now  forgotten  peri- 
odical pronounced  a word  an  American- 
ism, an  Americanism  it  was.  It  made 
no  difference  how  many  Englishmen 
were  employing  it  at  the  time  and  had 
been  employing  it  for  centuries  before. 
It  had  been  declared  an  Americanism; 
as  an  Americanism  it  was  to  be  avoided. 

To  two,  in  particular,  of  his  English 
friends  resident  in  this  country  Pickering 
expressed  himself  as  being  under  special 
obligation.  Any  statement  they  chose 
to  make  he  received  without  question. 
So  utterly  subservient  was  he  in  his 
acceptance  of  their  opinions  that  they 
themselves  seem  to  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  repress  the  fervor  of  his  faith  in  the 
finality  of  their  utterances.  They  took 
the  pains  to  caution  him,  he  tells  us,  that 
though  educated  in  England,  they  had 
resided  so  long  in  America  that  “their 
ear  had  lost  much  of  the  sensibility  to 


deviation  from  the  pure  English  idiom 
which  once  would  have  enabled  them  to 
pronounce  with  decision  in  cases  where 
they  now  felt  doubt.”  It  was  fortunate 
for  Pickering’s  work  that  they  occasion- 
ally felt  doubt;  for  whenever  they  pro- 
nounced with  decision  they  made  a par- 
ticularly woeful  exhibition  of  ignorance 
and  incompetence.  In  most  instances 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
the  individuals  consulted  knew  what 
they  were  talking  about;  in  several  in- 
stances it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  they 
did  not  know. 

But  though  Pickering  relied  much 
upon  English  friends,  he  relied  still  more 
upon  English  periodicals.  The  meekness 
with  which  he  accepted  the  strictures  on 
language  by  the  most  ignorant  English 
reviewer  displays  the  intellectual  servi- 
tude which  existed  in  America  during 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but  most  of  all  in  New  England. 
It  affected  throughout  the  nature  of  his 
collection  of  examples.  Do  the  best  he 
could,  however,  he  was  not  always  able 
to  succeed  in  being  as  uninformed  as  the 
men  whom  he  regarded  as  authorities,  or 
as  he  himself  apparently  desired  to  be. 
His  vocabulary  contained  a number  of 
words  that  had  been  accused  of  being 
Americanisms.  Happy  was  he  if  in  any 
case  he  could  find  that  any  of  them 
occurred  in  an  English  book,  or,  in  lieu 
of  that,  in  an  English  review.  Some- 
times indeed  he  was  able  to  show  that 
the  word  denounced  had  not  only  been 
used  by  English  writers,  but  by  great 
English  writers.  This  was  as  far,  how- 
ever, as  he  presumed  to  go.  Even  then 
he  felt  it  venturesome  to  distrust  the 
infallibility  of  the  oracle  he  had  con- 
sulted. So  he  would  go  on  to  remark 
that  the  word  was  used  more  frequently 
in  America  than  in  England.  It  was  an 
assertion  the  truth  of  which  he  did  not 
know.  Still,  as  no  one  else  knew  the  con- 
trary, it  was  one  fairly  safe  to  make. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that 
Pickering  did  not  rely  exclusively  upon 
English  periodicals  any  more  than  he 
did  upon  English  friends.  In  both  cases 
he  made  use  of  what  may  be  called  home 
talent.  If  any  ignoramus  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic  had  succeeded  in  getting 
his  crude  notions  of  words  and  usages 
recorded  in  a periodical,  he  accepted 
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them  for  no  other  reason,  apparently, 
than  because  they  were  found  in  print. 
Two  of  these  periodicals  he  held  in  high- 
est esteem.  From  their  pages  he  con- 
stantly cited  words  of  approval,  or, 
rather,  of  condemnation.  One  was  Amer- 
ican, the  other  English.  The  former  was 
the  Monthly  Anthology,  published  at  Bos- 
ton and  “edited  by  a society  of  gen- 
tlemen.” It  existed  from  the  latter  part 
of  1804  to  nearly  the  middle  of  1811. 
The  society  was  doubtless  made  up  of 
gentlemen;  it  was  certainly  not  made  up 
of  scholars — one  is  occasionally  tempted 
to  add,  of  men  of  sense.  So  far  as  its 
comments  on  Americanisms  and  on 
usage  generally  were  concerned  — and 
these  comments  were  numerous  — this 
anthology  deserved  much  better  to  be 
styled  a collection  of  weeds.  The  Eng- 
lish work  was  the  much  longer  lived 
British  Critic.  This  review,  with  vari- 
ous changes  in  its  editorial  management, 
lasted  from  1793  to  1843.  To  the  reader  of 
the  present  time  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  unavowed  rivalry  going  on  between 
these  two  critical  Dogberry s as  to  which 
of  them  could  exhibit  more  ignorance  of 
language  in  general  and  of  the  English 
language  in  particular.  The  fact  that 
Pickering  looked  upon  their  remarks 
as  worthy  of  serious  consideration  is 
one  of  the  gravest  charges  that  can  be 
brought  against  his  own  linguistic  com- 
petence. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  these  two 
periodicals  that  he  confined  himself.  His 
faith  in  the  dicta  of  English  reviewers 
generally  was  of  the  kind  that  removes 
mountains.  Their  assumption  of  a 
knowledge  which  they  did  not  possess, 
their  attitude  of  patronage,  whether 
kindly  or  hostile,  he  received  with  un- 
questioning humility.  Several  of  the 
words  in  his  collection,  he  tells  us,  had 
been  obtained  from  British  reviews  of 
American  publications.  In  the  value  of 
their  observations  he  cherished  implicit 
faith.  “I  may  here  remark,”  he  said  in 
his  preface,  “how  much  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  reviews  have  not  pointed 
out  all  the  instances  which  have  come 
under  their  notice  of  our  deviations  from 
the  English  standard.  This  would  have 
been  doing  an  essential  service  to  our 
literature,  and  have  been  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  accomplishing  what  their 


scholars  have  so  much  at  heart — the 
preservation  of  the  English  language  in 
its  purity.”  This  is  the  same  sort  of 
dreary  twaddle  which  has  been  repeated 
for  the  last  three  or  four  centuries  by 
men  who  have  not  the  slightest  concep- 
tion of  what  is  really  meant  by  purity  of 
speech.  It  never  occurs  to  them  to 
study  the  origin  and  history  of  the  usages 
upon  which  they  pronounce  magisteri- 
ally, or  the  authority  for  the  employ- 
ment of  them  by  the  great  classic  writers 
of  our  tongue.  The  single  idea  they  have 
of  purity  of  speech  is  that  every  word  or 
expression  to  which  they  personally  take 
exception  conduces  to  its  impurity. 

There  were  times  when  Pickering  was 
enabled  to  feel  intense  satisfaction  in 
showing  that  America  had  been  unjustly 
accused.  The  happiness  he  felt  in  dis- 
covering that  a particular  word  or  usage 
which  some  English  critic  had  con- 
demned as  an  Americanism  could  be 
found  in  an  English  dictionary  or  in  an 
English  periodical  would  be  amusing  to 
contemplate  were  it  not  so  pitiable  an 
exhibition  of  invertebrate  inability  to 
maintain  an  erect  posture.  Originate, 
for  instance,  as  a transitive  verb,  had 
been  censured  as  an  American  innova- 
tion. Great  was  his  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  relieve  his  countrymen  from  the 
charge  of  having  introduced  this  use  of 
it;  though  he  added — Heaven  knows  on 
what  evidence — that  it  was  more  com- 
mon with  American  writers  than  with 
English.  Though  its  employment  by  the 
latter  condoned  in  a measure  its  iniquity, 
he  sympathized  with  the  view  that  as  a 
transitive  verb  it  was  not  fully  author- 
ized. He  quoted  with  approval  a re- 
mark from  the  British  Critic  that  “we 
object  to  the  word  originate  used  ac- 
tively.” It  was  described  there  as  one 
of  the  “few  blemishes”  in  the  language 
of  an  English  work  under  review.  Had 
Pickering’s  vocabulary  appeared  at  a 
later  period  he  would  have  been  able  to 
quote  in  favor  of  this  contention  an  au- 
thority far  greater  on  the  literary  side, 
but  just  as  ignorant  on  the  linguistic  as 
that  of  this  anonymous  critic.  In  that 
wildest  farrago  of  absurd  observations 
on  words  and  usages — Landor’s  Imagi- 
nary Conversation  between  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Horne  Tooke — the  latter  is  repre- 
sented as  saying:  “Originate,  a depo- 
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nent,  is  become  active.  People  of  fashion 
say,  He  originated  the  measure.”  To 
this  Johnson  is  represented  as  replying: 
“Scholars  will  always  say,  The  measure 
originated  with  him.”  Had  Landor 
taken  the  pains  to  consult  Johnson’s  own 
dictionary,  he  would  have  found  origi- 
nate put  down  there  as  both  an  active 
and  a neuter  verb.  Now  comes  the  New 
Historical  Dictionary  and  shows  that  the 
transitive  use  of  the  verb  was  distinctly 
the  earlier.  If  correctness  of  speech  de- 

?ends  upon  priority,  the  usage  which 
'ickering  and  Landor  favored  would 
have  to  go  by  the  board. 

In  truth,  it  is  not  so  much  the  lin- 
guistic ignorance  of  the  compiler  of  this 
first  vocabulary  of  Americanisms  that  is 
amazing  as  is  his  attitude.  That  a word 
should  be  used  in  America  of  which 
some  English  reviewer  did  not  approve 
brought  him  inexpressible  anguish.  He 
informed  us  that  corruptions  had  crept 
into  the  language  as  spoken  here,  suffi- 
cient in  number  “to  nave  become  the 
subject  of  much  animadversion  and  re- 
gret with  the  learned  of  Great  Britain.” 
Much  nearer  the  truth  he  would  have 
been  had  he  said  “with  the  unlearned  of 
Great  Britain.”  In  proof  of  this  sad 
state  of  affairs  he  quoted  an  extract  from 
the  periodical  which  he  regarded  as  a 
fountain  of  linguistic  wisdom.  The  Brit- 
ish Critic  deplored  our  deviation  from 
the  purity  of  the  English  idiom.  It  told 
us  tnat  it  was  the  duty  of  scholars  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  stem  “that 
torrent  of  barbarous  phraseology  with 
which  the  American  writers  threaten  to 
destroy  the  purity  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.” Our  men  of  letters,  we  were 
further  informed,  must  relinquish,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  certain  words  and 
phrases  before  they  can  hope  to  rank 
with  good  writers.  Our  scholars  ought 
to  lose  no  time  in  endeavoring  to  restore 
the  language  as  used  here  to  its  first 
purity  and  to  prevent  future  corruption. 
To  the  few  who  are  familiar  with  the 
English  reviews  of  that  time,  remarks 
like  those  just  given  will  seem  neither 
novel  nor  startling.  If  there  was  one 
fact  about  which  the  average  British 
critic  was  then  perfectly  satisfied,  it  was 
that  he  himself  used  the  language  in 
its  primeval  purity  and  splendor — very 
much,  indeed,  as  Adam  did  his  before  the 


fall.  Any  deviation  from  the  practice 
which  he  followed  or  approved  he  was 
wont  to  speak  of  as  a violation  of  de- 
corum if  not  an  offense  against  morals. 
If  he  learned,  or  more  usually  merely 
fancied,  that  these  expressions,  so  offen- 
sive to  him,  had  their  origin  in  America, 
he  had  the  further  gratification  of  be- 
lieving that  his  feelings  were  not  only 
right,  but  patriotic. 

Cackle  of  the  kind  just  cited  Pickering 
accepted  as  gospel.  With  it  he  sympa- 
thized fully.  He  witnessed  with  pain, 
he  tells  us,  the  corruptions  which  were 
gradually  creeping  into  the  language. 
There  was  nothing  new  in  this  particular 
exhibition  of  grief.  For  three  centuries 
at  least  a certain  class  of  people  have 
been  witnessing  this  sort  of  thing  with 
pain;  for  centuries  to  come  they  will 
continue  to  witness  it  with  pain.  The 
particular  matter  deplored  will  be  differ- 
ent; the  feeling  will  be  the  same.  Two 
special  dangers  there  were  in  Pickering’s 
opinion  which  beset  us  in  America.  One 
was  the  survival  with  us  of  words  and 
forms  which  in  his  opinion,  frequently 
mistaken,  the  English  had  abandoned. 
The  occurrence  of  stricken , for  instance, 
caused  him  profound  grief.  “This  anti- 
quated participle,”  he  told  us,  “is  much 
used  in  Congress  and  our  other  legisla- 
tive assemblies.”  Even  the  occasional 
employment  of  it  by  English  authors  did 
not  suffice  to  relieve  his  sufferings,  “Our 
own  critics,”  he  said,  “have  all  con- 
demned the  use  of  it.”  This,  if  true, 
does  not  convey  a high  idea  of  the  intel- 
ligence of  “our  own  critics.”  In  truth, 
the  example  he  gave  was  a very  unfor- 
tunate illustration  of  the  danger  he  de- 
plored. Stricken  is  really  the  proper  past 
participle  of  strike . Struck  is  merely  a 
corrupt  intrusion  into  its  place  of  the 
preterite,  just  as  shook  was  once  fre- 
quently employed  even  by  good  authors 
for  shaken . This  fact  Pickering  mani- 
festly did  not  know.  Furthermore,  it 
never  occurred  to  him  that  the  increas- 
ing employment  of  stricken  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  was  nothing  but  a part 
of  a general  unconscious  movement,  still 
in  progress,  on  the  part  of  the  language 
to  return  to  its  earlier  etymological 
forms.  Few  are  the  writers  now  who 
would  venture  to  follow  the  example  of 
Milton  and  speak  of 
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The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook. 

Milton  in  treating  forsook , strictly  a 
preterite,  as  a past  participle,  was  em- 
ploying a fully  authorized  usage  of  his 
time.  Others  then  did  the  same.  We  do 
not  so  employ  it  now,  because,  as  a con- 
sequence of  the  silent  revolution  slowly 
but  steadily  going  on  in  the  speech,  it  has 
ceased  to  be  an  authorized  usage.  The 
second  danger  Pickering  pointed  out  was 
our  affixing  a new  signification  to  words 
which  are  still  used  in  England  in  their 
original  sense.  All  words  should  be 
discountenanced  with  which  British  au- 
thors of  reputation — by  whom  he  meant 
the  writers  in  the  reviews  — professed 
themselves  unacquainted.  That  very  ig- 
norance showed  that  they  were  not  em- 
ployed in  the  mother  country.  In  such 
a case  they  “of  course  ought  not  to  be 
used  elsewhere  by  those  who  would 
speak  correct  English.” 

Pickering’s  faith,  in  truth,  in  the  fa- 
miliarity of  every  English  critic  with  all 
the  words  in  the  language  was  never 
shaken  in  the  slightest.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a little  distrustful  of  the  Scotch. 
Hence  his  attitude  toward  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  was  not  that  of  perfect 
trust.  Its  great  editor  was  a Scotchman 
bom  and  bred.  Its  language  was  conse- 
quently tainted  by  its  Northern  sur- 
roundings and  by  its  Northern  contribu- 
tors. But  in  the  Quarterly  Pickering  felt 
that  he  could  put  absolute  confidence. 
In  his  eyes  that  review  was  a well  of 
English  undefiled.  Whenever  it  cen- 
sured what  he  had  previously  been  dis- 
posed to  consider  correct  his  faith  was  at 
once  shaken.  This  state  of  mind  comes 
out  noticeably  in  his  comments  on  the 
verb  narrate . This  word  had  been  long 
in  use;  but  it  was  in  little  use  in  South 
as  compared  with  North  Britain.  Hence 
it  had  come  to  be  considered  a Scotti- 
cism. Only  there  was  it  heard  at  all, 
according  to  the  dictionary  of  Dr.  John- 
son. Pickering  accordingly  was  in  a 
good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  its  propriety. 
r‘This  verb/9  he  said,  "is  noticed  by  be- 
ing printed  in  Italic5  in  some  English 
works  where  extracts  have  been  made 
from  American  publications.  On  this 
point  he  consulted  one  of  h'stwp  Eng- 
lish friends.  As  might  be  expected,  he 
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fot  from  them  the  usual  misinformatic 
le  himself  observed  that  it  was  ofi 
found  in  the  Edinburgh  Review . He  cii 
two  instances  in  the  second  volix 
where  it  occurred  twice  in  the  same 
He  failed  to  note,  however,  that 
same  periodical  had  later  atoned  im 
measure  for  its  own  lapse  from  lingtii  2 
purity  by  printing  this  word  in  italics 
a quotation  it  took  from  Stiles’s  hisn 
of  the  three  regicides,  Whalley,  G 
and  Dixwell — an  American  work, 
though  the  Scotch  might  fail  him  irm  ~ 
particular  case,  “the  English  reviews  : 

Pickering  was  able  to  say,  “rarely" 
ploy  it.”  He  quoted  a censure  of  it  fj 
the  Quarterly  of  the  year  1813  contai 
in  an  article  on  McCrie’s  Life  of  q 
Knox . The  critic  had  praised  highly-  ttr  Mr* 
style  of  that  work.  He  liked  it 
for  the  very  Scotticisms  with  whicrl-* 
abounded.  But  he  drew  a line  at: 

“modern  affectation”  shown  in  Us 
“the  abominable  verb  narrate 
he  remarked,  “must  be  absolutely 
scribed  in  all  good  writing.”  It  is  E 
reading  remarks  like  these  upon 
and  their  uses  that  the  man  of  pessi 
tip  temperament  gets  perhaps  his  g!o<^> 
est  views  of  the  nature  and  extent 
immense  abysses  of  asininity  in  hi* 
nature  which  still  lurk  unexplored. 

Pickering  had  furthermore  a child 
faith  in  the  English  dictionaries  of  ^ 
time.  They  are  known  now,  and 
have  been  known  to  scholars  the*>^ 
being  scandalously  imperfect.  If,  Vx. 
ever,  a word  was  not  in  them,  it  was 

hard  for  him  to  believe  that  it  w 

the  language  at  all.  At  any  ra*^ 
lacked  their  certificate  to  its  being 
rightfully.  No  more  frequent  rerry^ 
there  in  his  work  than  that  som^ 
ticular  word  under  discussion  is  <c 
the  English  dictionaries.”  If,  hov^( 
he  found  the  word  in  question  cory^  ' _ 

in  some  periodical  published  iiy 
Britain,  his  mind  was  sensibly 
But  if  the  strange  term  was  unsu^^J^^-^d 
by  either  one  of  the  two  authot-J^S^^^-^d 
dictionaries  or  reviews,  he  look^d*^ — 


is 

ir- 


an 


^ of 
p>on 


it  with  doubtful  or  disapprove  _ 

In  1806  Noah  Webster  had  brovy 
a small  English  dictionary.  ly.  ~ 

first  of  his  ventures  in  that 

field.  As  Pickering  looked  at  r 

ter,  it  was  an  audacious  nrnr. ^ ^ ^ 


Pr°ce^^  rr*«- 
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an  American  under  any  circumstances  to 
bring  out  a dictionary  of  his  own  tongue; 
though  it  was  perhaps  the  example  of 
this  daring  procedure  that  led  him  a 
half-score  years  later  to  bring  out  a 
Greek  lexicon.  In  his  work  Webster 
had  included  the  adjective  noticeable . 
Such  action  proceeding  from  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  struck  Pickering  as 
an  act  of  temerity.  One  of  his  corre- 
spondents had  remarked  to  him  that  the 
word  was  an  Americanism.  Pickering 
himself  did  not  venture  to  take  such  ex- 
treme ground.  “ Mr.  Webster,”  he  said, 
“has  admitted  it  into  his  dictionary;  but 
it  is  not  in  the  English  ones.”  Had  he 
been  as  familiar  with  literature  as  he  was 
with  lexicons,  he  might  have  saved  him- 
self from  any  solicitude  on  the  point  by 
recalling  the  “noticeable  man  with  large 
gray  eyes,”  of  whom  years  before  Words- 
worth had  spoken  in  a famous  passage. 

It  is  worth  while  to  give  some  of  these 
comments  upon  assumed  Americanisms 
which  were  furnished  Pickering  by  his 
English  and  American  friends.  At  no 
enod  has  the  knowledge  which  has  been 
rought  to  bear  upon  the  consideration 
of  words  and  their  uses  been  embarrass- 
ing by  its  quantity  or  its  accuracy.  This 
vocabulary  is  assuredly  a marked  speci- 
men of  the  lack  of  both.  The  illustra- 
tions it  furnished  are,  however,  inter- 
esting for  the  sort  of  intelligence  which 
is  still  frequently  displayed  in  discussions 
of  this  nature.  Accordingly,  the  few  ex- 
amples given  are  taken  designedly  from 
words  belonging  to  the  literary  rather 
than  the  colloquial  speech.  One  of  the 
pernicious  English  friends  whom  Picker- 
ing consulted  assured  him  that  “ influen- 
tial was  clearly  an  American  word.”  So 
down  it  went  at  once  into  his  glossary, 
though  the  compiler  himself  remarked 
that  it  had  been  admitted  by  Dr.  John- 
son and  other  English  lexicographers 
into  their  dictionaries.  But  his  faith  in 
his  friend  was  unshaken.  “It  does  not 
appear,”  he  wrote,  “to  be  used  now  in 
England.”  It  may  be  mentioned  in 
passing  that  Lady  Holland,  a somewhat 
later  but  equally  intelligent  defender  of 
the  purity  of  speech,  took  pains  to  as- 
sure Macaulay  that  influential  and  con - 
stituency  were  two  particularly  “odious” 
words. 

Provincialism  was  also  included  in 


Pickering’s  list,  apparently  because  it 
had  been  censured  by  some  writers  as 
unauthorized.  Whether  it  originated  in 
England  or  America  has  not  been  de- 
cisively settled.  Nor  is  it  a matter  of 
much  moment.  Never  was  a word  more 
imperatively  needed.  Had  it  not  ex- 
isted, it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
invent  it  in  order  to  designate  Picker- 
ing’s own  state  of  mind.  Fortunately 
for  his  happiness,  he  discovered  that 
though  the  word  was  not  in  the  diction- 
aries, it  was  frequently  employed  by 
English  reviewers.  This  was  enough  for 
him.  He  felt  fully  justified  in  conse- 
quence in  rejecting  the  protest  of  the 
American  friend  who  had  objected  to  its 
recognition.  Presidential  too  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  Monthly  Anthology , “one 
of  the  barbarisms  in  constant  use  among 
us.”  This  view  of  it  Pickering  accept- 
ed with  qualifications.  He  found  that 
English  writers  sometimes  employed  it. 
Hence  it  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
barbarism.  Still,  he  was  cautious  enough 
to  add  that  they  used  it  “only  in  speak- 
ing of  American  affairs.”  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  any  other  adjective  could  have  been 
formed  from  the  noun;  and  an  adjective 
was  imperatively  needed.  Hence  if  it 
had  not  already  had  a being,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  create  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  had  existed  for  about 
two  centuries.  It  was  probably  never 
common,  for  presidents  themselves  had 
not  been  very  common,  or  at  least  histor- 
ically important.  Naturally  it  could  not 
have  been  applied  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  until  such  an  office  was 
in  existence.  After  that  was  created,  its 
frequent  appearance  in  this  country  was 
inevitable.  Nationality  again,  Pickering 
tells  us,  is  a new  word  used  by  some 
wretched  American  writers.  It  was  a 
new  word  in  his  eyes  because  it  was  not 
found  in  the  then  existing  English  dic- 
tionaries. Still,  though  lacking  this  in- 
troduction into  polite  linguistic  society, 
he  was  not  disposed  to  censure  it  unre- 
servedly. He  had  come  across  it  once 
in  the  Quarterly  Review.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  there  printed  in  italics.  For  him, 
in  consequence,  complete  happiness  was 
denied. 

A somewhat  striking  illustration  there 
is  of  the  methods  which  Pickering  fol- 
lowed and  the  resulting  havoc  which  was 
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r wrought  to  English  lexicography.  One 

of  the  words  he  included  in  his  collection 
was  anxietude . He  had  picked  it  up  in 
some  unnamed  newspaper.  “I  never 
saw  the  word  but  once,  he  remarked. 
Still,  on  the  strength  of  this  single  occur- 
I rence,  it  was  duly  enrolled  in  his  vocabu- 

{ lary.  It  is  hard  to  comprehend  how 

j even  at  that  period  an  educated  man 

could  have  been  unintelligent  enough  to 
consider  it  as  having  the  least  claim  to 
be  considered  an  Americanism.  For  that 
its  size  and  character  were  altogether  too 
imposing.  The  word  itself  is  regularly 
formed.  It  comes  directly  from  the 
Latin  anxietudo . But  neither  in  this 
country,  nor,  for  that  matter,  in  any 
English-speaking  country,  do  men  go 
about  speaking  of  themselves  as  filled 
with  anxietude.  Still,  on  the  strength 
of  having  been  found  once  by  Pickering 
in  some  obscure  newspaper,  this  appar- 
ently never  used  word  has  continued  to 
cumber,  for  a generation  or  more,  the 
pages  of  our  largest  dictionaries.  But 
while  carefully  including  without  enti- 
ty cism  anxietude , which  had  behind  it  no 

respectable  authority,  he  also  entered, 
but  with  denunciation,  a verb  which  he 
had  no  business  to  consider  an  Amer- 
icanism, even  had  it  been  first  employed 
here.  This  was  companion . Linn,  a for- 
gotten American  author,  had  written 
a narrative  poem  entitled  “Valerian,” 
which  was  published  after  his  death  by 
’ his  brother-in-law,  Charles  Brockden 

Brown.  In  it  he  had  used  the  present 
participle  companioning . This  of  course 
* is  merely  an  example  of  the  facility  with 

j which  our  language  turns  nouns  into 

verbs.  It  excited,  however,  the  wrath  of 
. the  reviewer  in  the  Monthly  Anthology . 

He  spoke  of  it  as  “a  word  invented  with- 
out taste,  low  and  unpoetical.”  Picker- 
ing joined  heartily  in  this  condemnation. 
^ “The  word,”  he  said,  “was  never  used 

in  this  country,  I presume,  by  anybody 
but  the  inventor.”  Linn  was  not  an 
author  of  whom  the  American  of  our  day 
^ has  heard;  and  the  same  remark  is 
probably  true  of  most  Americans  of  his 
own  day.  Still,  he  knew  that  the  credit 
or  discredit  of  inventing  the  word  did  not 
belong  to  him.  This  is  clearly  more  than 
can  be  said  for  his  critics.  The  “low” 
and  “unpoetical”  verb  companion  had 
been  used  for  centuries  by  English  poets 
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and  prose-writers.  Among  them  is  one 
whom  even  the  Monthly  Anthology 
might  not  have  looked  upon  with  abso- 
lute disapproval.  “Companion  me  to 
my  mistress,”  says  Charmian  to  the 
soothsayer  in  Shakespeare’s  “Antony 
and  Cleopatra.” 

Besides  the  conscious  influence  ex- 
erted over  Pickering  by  English  friends 
and  English  reviews  was  the  unconscious 
influence  of  his  political  opinions.  He 
was  manifestly  a Federalist  of  the  most 
pronounced  type.  As  such  he  had  little 
sympathy  with  anything  coming  from 
or  belonging  to  France.  He  really  looked 
upon  whatever  was  in  any  way  a result 
of  the  French  Revolution  as  the  direct 
offspring  of  the  devil.  This  hostility 
extended  not  only  to  the  works  of  that 
country,  but  to  its  words.  Consequent- 
ly he  was  much  concerned,  as  many  have 
been  before  and  since,  at  the  disposition 
to  introduce  Gallicisms  into  our  tongue. 
Constituted  authorities , demoralize , and 
demoralization  are  a few  of  the  deplorable 
terms  he  mentioned  as  having  crept  into 
the  speech  from  that  insidious  quarter. 
Considering  that  as  far  back  as  the  four- 
teenth century  about  one-half  of  our 
older  and  more  common  words  came 
to  us  from  the  French,  it  was  rather 
late  in  the  day  to  become  excited  about 
Gallicisms  merely  as  such.  But  any- 
thing proceeding  from  or  connected  with 
France  Pickering  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion if  not  with  aversion.  The  feeling, 
indeed,  extended  to  persons  who  had 
dwelt  in  it.  Joel  Barlow  had  spent  much 
of  his  life  in  that  country.  There  he  had 
been  in  full  sympathy  with  many  of  the 
men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. Of  necessity  he  fell  under  the  ban. 
Consequently  while  Pickering  embodied 
in  his  collection  of  Americanisms  any- 
new  term  he  chanced  to  come  across  in 
the  most  unimportant  of  newspapers> 
he  disdainfully  rejected  the  numerous 
ones,  mainly  of  a polysyllabic  character, 
which  Barlow  had  perpetrated  in  his 
ponderous  epic  The  Columbiad. 

Accordingly,  in  his  observations  upon 
Gallicisms,  real  or  supposed,  Pickering’s 
political  prejudices  came  constantly  into 
play.  He  seemed  to  regard  such  words  as 
an  objectionable  element  in  the  speech, 
not  only  in  themselves,  but  on  account 
of  the  party  in  the  nation  which  in  his 
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opinion  had  introduced  them.  The  verb 
base , meaning  “to  found,  to  build  upon 
as  a basis,”  he  considered  worthy  of 
special  reprobation.  “A  few  of  our 
writers,”  he  remarked,  “have  adopted 
this  Gallicism”;  but  he  felt  justified  in 
adding,  complacently,  that  “it  is  not  in 
common  use.”  Not  unnaturally  his  hos- 
tility to  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party — or  Republican,  as  it  was  then 
more  usually  called — extended  to  the 
words  found  in  his  writings.  This  feeling 
is  singularly  manifested  in  his  comments 
upon  the  verb  belittle.  This  may  in  its 


origin  have  been  a quasi-Americanism. 
Its  first  appearance,  so  far  recorded,  is 
in  Jefferson’s  Notes  on  Virginia.  This 
work  was  originally  published  at  Paris 
with  the  date  of  1782  on  its  title-page. 
In  1814  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  tne 
course  of  one  of  its  regularly  recurring 
exposures  of  American  disreputability, 
observed  that  President  Jefferson  talks 
“of  belittling  the  productions  of  nature.” 
This  was  enough  for  Pickering.  “The 
word,”  he  wrote,  “is  sometimes  heard 
here  in  conversation;  but  in  writing  it 
is,  I believe,  peculiar  to  that  gentleman.” 


Hesperides 

BY  SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN 

LEGACY  of  golden  days, 

Whence  falls  such  sunlight  on  my  ways? 
What  holy  magic,  what  white  art 
Delights  my  body  and  my  heart, 

Looking  on  a summer  mom 
On  falling  fields  of  shining  com, 

Or  hearing,  storm-bound  in  a wood 
The  roar  of  cataracts  in  flood? 

When  many  masts  of  shipping  meet 
In  vista  of  a darkening  street — 

When  old  ballads,  bravely  read, 

Ring  out  like  cymbals  in  my  head — 

When  I hear  the  youthful  vaunt, 

The  radical,  the  militant 
Chivalry  of  brave  young  men: 

Whence  have  I such  pleasure  then? 

The  crystal  fruit  of  Eden  tree, 

The  fairy  brightness,  whence  to  me? 

My  delight  is  not  bom  of 
Young  years  or  requited  love, 

Nor  comes  it  from  wise  days  well  spent, 

Or  conscience  porcelain-innocent. 

I cannot  dream  the  blissful  art 
Springs  from  an  ever-loyal  heart. 

The  silver  bough,  the  golden  rose 
Surely  in  some  far  garden  grows, 

Brought  hither  in  a silent  ship. 

Whose  oars  the  liquid  ether  dip 
Unheard,  unseen  by  mortal  sight, 

In  the  dead  of  night. 

So  lucid,  thrilling,  sweet  it  is, 

To  taste  it  would  not  come  amiss 
To  the  saved  souls;  they  would  but  think 
Suddenly  sweeter  grew  their  drink. 

The  angels  and  the  archangels 
Might  pour  it  in  their  sapphire  shells. 
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tempt uojisl v, -yet  with  tolerance, 
thought  iif  NiOie  Stept^i  with  her  star- 
ing eyes,  and  of  Busan  Wonlroerfs  fat, 
pink  checks. 

To  be  really  beautiful,  as  ..she  was, 
ought  to  be  enough  hv  itself  to  moke  o 
girl  happy.  This  she  thought  when  she 
looked  m the  glass,  or  when  ylie  looked 
at  her  two  aunts,  with  whom  she  lived. 
Aunt  Emmeline  was  thin  and  dingy,  with 
a big  nosy  and  no  chin;,  Aunt  R hods  was 
fat  arid  had  a funny  old  face  of  flaming 
red. 

She  looked  in  the  glass.  It  was  small 
and  dainty  and  dim,  and  so  she  disliked 
it  because'  she  could  not  see  enough  of 
herself,  not  could  she  s#  vies.rl>%  A 
mirror  with  worn  quicksilver  at  the  back 
made  even  her  skin  ioftfc  green,  and  she 
longed  for  a big,  ns  a glass. 

Everything  that  the1  .a un tv’ bad  was 
old,  ana  they  Were  proud  of  theft  good 
furniture,  it  was  an  old  bouse  with  a 
nice-  hit  of  tapi  and  k had  belonged  m 
the  family  for  three  generations,  ' JaWr 
SarahT  nfothyr  had  often  iookedLir*  this 
very  »;!.>’.»•.>.  She  had  s'ett  her  face  fv- 
ftectftd,  3>s  s little  girl.  a$  3 g mufmpp 
maiden,  35  a bride  (add  for  the  last  time, 
as  she  then  believed).,;:  S|fo  .$3<jf  gone 
away  with  her  Husband,  bnishe  had 
come  back,  dSsdlufe^d  ^hd  Hckly,  it. 
the  end  of  3 year,  jariWBaraili  hacl  been 
born  arid  she  had  died.  Th.i^  was  d'gh- 
reen  years  ago.,  ■ . ‘ J"-' 

Sometimes  the  oldness  of  the  house, 
the  rigor  of  the  family  ftrinitiife.  and  the 
primness  of  her  maiden  aunts  made 
Jane- Sarah  warn  to  seream  cut  loud  and 
then  run  away  lor  ever.  At  those  times 
she  would  tome  idaiatfoudy  into  her 


bedKidm  and  b>ok  in  the  glass  and  <on- 
: sple  hejself  by  seeing  that Tier  face  was 
_ even  when  she  erigd. 

. Shu  sat  looking  at  herself  now,  prop- 
ping her  chin  in  htt  palm  and  smiling 
sleekly  until  a voice  capre /utp  the  stairs: 

' Jane- Sarahs  Why  are  -you  daddlin"  in 
y oar  nxvm  r Conte  an*  hold  tins  ealiker 
while  I cut'-'*  . 

'!  l‘m  cbtrifo’.  Aunt  Emmelipe,”  she 
called  backhand,  reiuetahtiy.,  she  went 
from  the  d resslng-table  tow-ard  the  door. 
But  first  she  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and,  not  for  the  fir?rt  time  this  aftettKicn, 
she  saw  Daniel  Pipkin,  the  sheep- farm- 
er'’s son,  ride  down,  thiv  village  Hreec 
upon  a cream-cofored  ggTt-hotSbj  with 
slate-colored  patches  on  it*  flank*.  Dan- 
iel himself  Wore  do^hes  that  seemed  to  . 
he  t he  color  of  sheep.  They  w efo  neithe  r 
buff  nor  fiawm  — they  had  3 rosy  look  in 

i ■ *V  » ' . ••  v*-  . • .r, .••  ji  '-'i  ' J * ‘ - 


Daniel  was  y.  handsdfoigj  hbyy  -slie  had 
noticed  that  long  ago.  They  made  a 
good-fooksrig  pair,  he  and  .she,  Jane- 
Sutah; blushed ^ and Ttoqd  ;p|H&tIy  still, 
possessed  by  a new.  delighHu),  and  most 
petturhirig;  thofoshtv  She.  forgot  her 
Atiiit  Emindine  arid  tlit Tdlico  that  was 
waiting  to  be  torn  into  lengths,.  She 
peeped,  trembling,  • whiit& . 

mtisHri  blind  J\  Daniel.  He  was 


the 

upon  Truly  Hill.  His  fdut  tvbs  faughed 
in  his.  biiomed  face;  for  he  was  always 
..  laughings  sml  he  was  hurried  to  that 
richt&Jp*  which  blond  , men  takewith 
the  sun  and  the  wind. 


" I .ten  ii ark  and  he  is  faforM  whispered ; 
Jane-Sa/ah  to  herself.  Sbbfori  hastily 
back  to  theglass  and  sAW  that  her  face 
way  a heavenly  .Fed>iAT;:;'':TyT^.  t . -J 

“ Isfifr^liahv  you;  riiyir  cornin’ 

dovynt"'  TTT;’TTv'  / v.Ti\  ' * 
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and  it  was  also  the  village  post-office. 
Upon  the  shelves  of  the  shop  were  rolls 
of  comfortable  flannel,  some  of  it  scarlet 
and  some  of  it  sea-green.  There  were 
also  rolls  of  unbleached  calico,  and  this 
had  a yellow  tinge.  Jane-Sarah,  when- 
ever she  saw  it,  thought  of  her  own  neck, 
which  was  golden  at  the  nape,  just 
where  the  fine  dark  hair  left  off  growing. 

Behind  the  shop  was  the  parlor,  a 
dignified  room  with  a high-shouldered 

frate  that  had  wide  hobs  at  the  side, 
t was  a prosperous,  rambling  house. 
There  was  a little  fire  this  bright  Sep- 
tember afternoon,  because  Aunt  Emme- 
line was  always  cold;  yet  the  window 
remained  open  because  Aunt  Rhoda  suf- 
fered with  her  breath  and  could  not  en- 
dure the  least  closeness.  Upon  the  hob 
was  a flashing  copper  kettle,  and  upon 
the  hearth-rug  was  a sober  black  cat. 
Firelight  and  sunlight  together  ran 
across  the  delicate  backs  of  the  mellow 
mahogany  chairs.  Jane-Sarah  was  sick 
of  it  all. 

“Now  you  hold  this  tight,”  said  Aunt 
Emmeline,  speaking  in  her  slow,  melan- 
choly voice,  and  creasing  the  harsh  calico 
with  her  forefinger  and  thumb,  “while  I 
cuts.  An’  mind  you  don’t  let  go.” 

She  surveyed  her  niece  critically,  add- 
ing: “Your  face  be  in  a reg’lar  rash, 
Jane-Sarah.  I must  brew  some  sarsper- 
lllar  an’  you’ll  drink  a teacup  ivery 
momin’,  fastin’,  my  dear.  I don’t  like 
ter  see  a young  gell’s  skin  s’  muddy. 
Your  mother  had  a beautiful  color,  Jane- 
Sarah.” 

She.  did  so  want  Jane-Sarah  to  look 
fresh  and  pretty,  and  Jane-Sarah  never 
did.  She  regarded  her  now  with  a queer 
look  of  utterly  hopeless  affection. 

“You’d  best  go  without  butter  fer  a 
bit;  ’tis  a bilious  food,”  she  said. 

“Theer’s  the  shop-bell.”  Aunt  Rhoda 
arose.  “’Tis  Dannie  Pipkin  agen.  He 
hev  rode  down  street  three  times  this 
artemoon  a’ready,  an’  he  bought  five 
stamps,  likely;  he’s  got  a sweetheart. 
He’s  a fool,  fer  it  on’y  brings  trouble.” 

“ He’s  twenty-five.  His  feyther  could 
afford  ter  giv’  un  a farm  ef  he  did 
marry.”  Aunt  Emmeline  spoke  tartly. 
“An’  as  fer  trouble,  mos’  folk  seek  it. 
There,  now!  You’ve  dropped  the  caliker 
Jane-Sarah.  Stan’  still,  love.  You  be 
all  on  the  fidget.” 


When  the  cutting  out  was  done  Jane- 
Sarah  went  for  a walk.  She  always  did 
in  the  afternoons;  her  aunts  said  it  was 
good  for  her  health. 

Aunt  Emmeline  winked  away  tears  as 
she  worked  in  the  parlor  on  the  new 
nightgowns.  “I  do  wish,”  she  burst 
out  at  last,  “thet  Jane-Sarah  war’n’t  so 
plain.  There’s  plain  wimmin  an’  plain, 
but  theer  ain’t  no  manner  o’  hope  fer 
Jane-Sarah.” 

She  spoke  sententiously  and  with  un- 
usual vigor.  It  was  clear  that  she  had 
thought  the  matter  out.  “Ef  she  on’y 
had  features!  You  can’t  niver  git  over 
a good  nose;  it  larsts  till  you  be  coffined. 
Or  if  she  hed  fine  eyes!  But  she  squints. 
’Tis  on’y  a little  squint,  but  it  makes  her 
look  two  ways.  No  proper  man  ’u’d 
like  it.”  Aunt  Emmeline  sounded  subt- 
ly shocked.  “’Tain’t  nateral.  Then 
theer’s  her  hair;  we’ve  alius  had  sich 
fine  heads  as  a fambly.  An’  them 
freckles  on  her  nose  makes  me  reg’lar 
mad.” 

“’Tis  a pity  her  skin’s  bad;  freckles 
on  a dark  skin  do  look  liverish.” 

“Or  ef  she  on’y  had  a figure!  Ef  she 
had  a walk!” 

“It  don’t  matter  what  she’s  got  or 
ain’t  got,  Emmeline.  She  won’t  need 
ter  marry,  an’  thet’s  all  looks  is  for. 
What  sensible  young  ’ooman  ’u’d  wish 
fer  any  man  when  she’s  got  enough  ter 
live  on  without  one?  We  can  leave 
ane-Sarah  comfortable.  She’ll  hev  the 
ouse  o’  furniture,  she  can  keep  on  the 
shop,  an’  when  the  village  grows  she  can 
sell  the  land.  We’ve  got  1 dun’no’  how 
many  feet  o’  buildin’  frontage,  ef  the 
garden  was  cut  up  inter  plots.  Ef  you’ll 
tack  up  them  sleeves  an’  yokes  I’ll  stitch 
un.” 

When  the  clock  struck  five  Emmeline 
looked  sharply  up,  and  Rhoda’s  glance 
shifted  out  of  the  window  at  once. 

“’Tis  time  Jane-Sarah  come  back.” 
Emmeline  looked  along  the  street.  “The 
dew  falls  s’  heavy  this  time  o’  the  year, 
an’  she’s  gone  up  on  Truly  fer  sure.  She 
alius  do.” 

“Like  as  not  she  hev  found  a sweet- 
heart on  Truly.”  Rhoda  sounded  jolly. 
“Thet  ’u’d  please  you,  I do  b’leeve. 
Then  they’d  stroll  along  in  the  moon- 
light.” She  laughed  indulgently,  as  at 
a very  far-fetched  joke. 
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Jane-Sarah  had  walked  fleetly  through 
the  village,  and  she  climbed  the  great 
hill  beneath  which  the  village  cuddled. 
When  she  got  to  the  top  she  was  breath- 
less, and  oddly  jubilant.  She  wanted  to 
dismiss  the  whole  world  and  be  alone; 
yet  Daniel  Pipkin’s  bronzed  face  with 
those  blue  eyes  always  laughing — eyes 
set  high,  and  set,  perhaps,  too  close  to- 
gether-dodged between  her  and  the 
sky  if  she  flung  her  head  back.  If  she 
looked  down,  where  the  hill  dropped 
sharply  to  the  valley,  again  his  face  was 
hanging  in  the  mist! 

She  saw  the  hearty  color  of  it,  the 
lines  of  fun  upon  the  eyelids  and  in  the 
comers  of  his  eyes,  the  fine  mouth  upon 
which  laughter  sat  continually,  as  a hap- 

fiy  shadow.  Daniel  was  a merry  boy. 
t was  not  odd,  she  thought,  that  she 
should  see  him,  since  there  was  a bond 
between  them.  They  were  both  so  good- 
looking,  she  told  herself:  the  best-look- 
ing couple,  by  far,  for  miles  round. 

She  stood  there  thinking  of  Daniel  and 
of  herself.  Around  her  grouped  the  hills; 
they  fell  sharply  on  the  north  side  into 
the  misty,  flat  valleys,  where  all  the  lit- 
tle villages  were;  they  sloped  gently 
south  to  the  sea;  between  north  and 
south  were  the  fine  and  lonely  combes. 
Some  of  the  hills  were  bare,  their  soft 
outlines  quite  unbroken  by  bush  or  tree; 
some  of  them  were  dotted  about  and 
brushy  with  little  junipers.  The  village 
where  she  lived  with  her  aunts,  in  such 
a prim,  small  elegance  of  freehold  plot 
and  family  furniture,  lay  humbly  be- 
low her  arrogant  foot.  Down  there  her 
aunts  were  stitching  calico.  The  bub- 
bling water-music  of  sheep-bells  played 
on  the  air,  and  she  could  see  sheep.  They 
belonged  to  Farmer  Pipkin,  and  they 
had  long,  flat  tails  that  nearly  swept  the 
grass.  Their  fleece  was  the  color  of  Dan- 
iel’s clothes;  they  were  fawn,  warmed 
through  with  a sunset  pink.  Some  of 
them  were  marked  upon  the  back  with  a 
blue  mark,  and  some  with  a red.  These 
were  blue  and  red  flowers;  so  that  as 
they  moved,  the  stupid  things,  they 
made  a blossom-bed. 

Turf  was  springy,  and  when  she  con- 
descended to  look  down,  Jane-Sarah  no- 
ticed the  minute  beauty  of  the  many 
wild-flowers.  Blue  and  white  bright- 
eyes  seemed  to  beg  for  mercy  of  her 


foot;  the  silver-weed  looked  frosted  and 
was  turning  to  every  lovely  tint  one 
could  imagine;  the  very  fungi  were  scar- 
let and  orange  and  a deep  blue-black. 
She  laughed  out  loud  at  a bold  daisy 
that  grew  quite  alone;  a settler  it  was, 
and  thousands  of  miles  from  home. 

She  walked  toward  the  sheep  who 
gathered  about  the  dew-pond.  She  was 
disposed  to  laugh  at  their  tails;  when 
they  ran  they  looked  like  great  gray 
cats.  She  listened  to  their  music.  It 
was  a pretty  ripple,  and  the  sound  of  it 
made  ner  happier  than  she  had  been 
before.  Down  there  in  the  house,  in  the 
thrall  of  her  old  aunts,  she  had  been 
wretched;  up  here  on  big  Truly  Hill  she 
radiated  joy.  Presently  she  stood  still, 
with  a surprise  that  was  shy.  She  saw 
Daniel  Pipkin  coming.  He  stood  be- 
tween her  and  the  sea.  The  rippling  dew- 
pond  was  behind  him,  and  behind  that 
was  the  great  arch  of  the  gilded  sea. 
You  could  see  it  from  Selsey  Bill  to 
Beachey  Head  standing  here  on  clear 
days.  They  were  alone,  he  and  she; 
except  for  the  watchful,  frail  spikes  of 
brignt-eyes  growing  on  the  grass,  except 
for  sheep,  who  notice  nothing,  who  only 
munch  and  swing  their  bells  and  swing 
their  tails — when  they  have  tails ! 

Jane-Sarah  wanted  to  run  away,  she 
wanted  to  hide  her  face;  but  she  only 
stood  quite  still. 

Daniel  came  up  close.  He  said,  star- 
ing down  at  her  from  his  height:  “Come 
an*  sit  wi’  me  a bit.  It’s  warm  atween 
them  two  humps.”  He  pointed.  The 
hill  came  up  in  two  charming  rounds,  so 
gentle  that  you  could  not  call  them 
peaks.  Between  was  a cradle-like  hol- 
low that,  centuries  back,  had  marked 
perhaps  the  site  of  an  ancient  dwelling — 
for  Truly  was  once  a Saxon  camp.  Quite 
near  was  the  dew-pond.  It  brimmed. 
The  wind  muffled  it,  the  sun  made  an 
amber  patch  upon  one  side. 

Jane-Sarah  said,  almost  sullenly, 

1 11  come. 

They  walked  gawkily,  near  together, 
swinging  their  arms  and  not  speaking. 
Each  was  crimson  and  wore  a furtive 
look.  Moving  by  Daniel’s  side  in  this 
way,  Jane-Sarah  felt  that  she  tottered. 
She  knew  now  what  she  had  wanted  of 
life;  but  she  surmised  a dazzling,  vague 
something  which  should  be  a delight 
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beyond  the  delight  of  her  own  beauty. 
It  was  being  made  love  to. 

They  sat  down  when  they  came  to 
those  humps  of  the  hill.  The  dew-pond 
rippled;  it  looked  as  the  babble  of  many 
tongues  might  sound.  It  expressed  and 
tried  to  echo,  perhaps,  something  of  the 
warfare  and  the  busy  living  which  had 
gone  on  upon  this  lonely  big  hill  so  many 
centuries  back,  in  those  far-away  times 
when  the  world  below  was  forest.  Daniel 
Pipkin  and  Jane-Sarah  knew  nothing  of 
this,  nor  would  they  have  cared.  Behind 
the  guarded  hollow  where  they  sat  the 
autumn  wind  was  singing — rather  harsh- 
ly, and  yet  with  a silken  rustle.  It  blew 
through  the  high  dead  grass  that  grew 
in  patches  here  and  there.  It  was  flaxen 
rass,  and  it  looked  like  Daniel’s  mop  of 
air.  He  said,  appearing  lumbering  and 
marvelous:  “I’ve  bought  ten  penny 
stamps  ter-day,  in  twice  goin’  inter  the 
post-office.  But  ’twas  on’y  Miss  Rhoda 
came  ter  the  counter,  an’  not  you.  I’ve 
rode  up  an’  down  street  till  I dursn’t  do 
it  no  more.  Larst,  I traveled  up  Truly, 
ter  see  ef  I could  find  you.” 

Never  had  he  spoken  like  this  before. 
Jane-Sarah’s  soul  was  new  and  speech- 
less. Daniel  picked  up  her  hand  from 
her  lap.  His  own  hand  was  vast  and 
swallowed  hers.  He  said:  “Times  I do 
come  up  an’  set  by  the  dew-pond.  Do 
you  know  all  about  dew-ponds?” 

She  shook  her  head  and — taking  it  at 
a run,  as  it  were — she  dared  to  look  at 
him.  Their  eyes  met  and  she  thrilled — 
because  she  knew  that  he  must  find  hers 
very  fine. 

At  first  he  had  only  reverently  touched 
her  fingers;  then  he  held  them;  now  he 
gripped  her  wrist.  She  felt  herself  being 
forcibly  inclined  to  him,  and  she  hardly 
breathed. 

“They  do  line  the  dew-pond  wi’  straw 
an’  plaster  it  wi'  clay  when  they  makes 
it,  Jane-Sarah.  Ef  the  crustes  be  pierced, 
or  ef  a spring  flows  in,  it  wun’t  gather  no 
dew.” 

Daniel  seemed  to  talk  at  random,  to 
cover  embarrassment,  to  gain  time,  or 
to  preserve  the  moment.  He  and  Jane- 
Sarah  were  not  fine;  they  were  simple — 
as  the  Saxons  who  had  made  love  upon 
this  hill  many  times  before  them.  Vet 
young  love  is  always  the  same  in  the 
delicate  windings  which  it  takes  while 


the  mood  lasts.  The  sheep  were  moving, 
merely  as  a garden-border  brushed  across 
by  wind.  Jane-Sarah’s  eyes  ached  with 
staring  fixedly  at  those  blossoms,  the 
farmer’s  smudge  of  ownership  upon  their 
backs.  Her  lips  trembled,  and  she 
laughed.  It  was  a sound  to  correspond 
with  the  wind  through  the  long  grass;  it 
was  shrill  and  yet  most  sweetly  silken. 
She  had  the  woman’s  instinct  to  break 
one  spell  that  she  might  cast  another. 

“Some  ship-bells,”  she  said,  “rings 
you  ter  school,  an’  some  ter  church; 
some  slow,  some  quick,  some  cross,  some 
kind.  You  jest  listen.” 

“I  am  a-listenin’,”  Daniel  returned. 

Not  speaking  any  more,  they  trem- 
blingly watched  the  great  shadows  step 
across  the  hills.  Unconsciously  they 
drew  inspiration  from  these  placable 
hills  which  had  mothered  them  both. 
They  watched  the  shadows  and  they 
marked  the  sunshine.  Arable  land  was 
in  patches  of  pink,  of  crimson,  of  pearly 
white,  of  apple  green.  Fields  plowed 
and  sown  took  on  the  variety  and  the 
richness  of  great  carpets. 

“I  told  feyther  larst  night  as  I’d  see 
you  ter-day,”  Daniel  said  at  last.  “I 
told  un  I’d  choosed  my  gell.  I went  an’ 
bought  stamps,  but  I’d  settled  in  my 
mind  as  it  ’u'd  be  on  Truly,  fer  he's  a 
wunnerful  hill.  Clear  days,  I’ve  sin  the 
island  out  on  the  water,  lookin’  like  a 
twist  o’  wood  smoke.” 

“Theer’s  what  you  m’  call  a bit  of  a 
haze  ter-day,”  returned  Jane-Sarah,  tim- 
idly, and  turning  her  elusive  eyes  from 
the  moving  sheep  toward  the  sea. 

They  spoke  in  the  broad  Sussex  drawl. 
In  their  village,  protected  and  kept  fine 
by  the  big  downs,  the  curious  belief  that 
money  makes  gentlefolk  had  never  pene- 
trated. Jane-Sarah  was  an  heiress  in  her 
way,  Daniel’s  father  was  rich,  as  peas- 
ants go;  yet  they  remained  of  the  soil, 
and  Daniel  scarcely  differed,  either  in 
clothing  or  in  speech,  from  his  own  shep- 
herd. 

“You’d  settled  what ’u’d  beonTruly?” 
she  asked.  She  knew  surely  what  was 
coming  and  she  felt  ready  to  faint.  She 
was  young  and  her  joy  was  vague;  it  was 
mysteriously  distant  and  yet  near;  it 
was  like  a smoke.  Daniel  curled  his  long 
arm  round  her  waist.  His  eyes  were 
brilliantly  blue.  They  were  the  exact 
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shade  of  the  sea  upon  days  when  the 
east  wind  roared  over  the  hills  and  when 
the  sunlight  lying  in  the  chalky  hollows 
of  the  quarries  was  fit  to  blind  you.  He 
began  to  speak.  She  loved  his  mouth. 

“I  wants  you,”  he  said,  piteously, 
dropping  his  flaxen  head  with  the  hair 
that  was  like  dry  grass.  “I  chooses  you 
fer  my  wife.  You  will,  Jane-Sarah?” 

How  fine  he  was,  and  big  enough  to 
master  you!  Her  head  spun.  What  a 
couple  they  would  make ! So  handsome ! 
“ I’ll  be  your  wife,  Dannie,”  she  said. 
He  laughed;  he  was  always  laughing. 
He  covered  her  in  at  once  with  his  big, 
possessive  embrace.  She  was  his  now, 
and  already,  simply,  he  felt  that. 

“Is  that  good?”  He  settled  her  head 
upon  the  sure  ledge,  his  shoulder.  “ Bide 
tneer,  Jane-Sarah.  Do  as  I tells  you,  fer 
you’re  mine.  I would  hev  on’y  you. 
reyther  he  spoke  up  fer  a purty  gell. 
He’d  ’a’  loiked  Sukey  Woolmer  wi’  her 
fine  skin,  or  Mary  Primmer  wi’  thet 
rand  step.  But  ’tis  swaggerin’,  an’  I’d 
umble  her.  I’ll  hev  you,  darling;  jest 
a plain  thing  what  them  others  makes 
theer  jokes  on.  But  they  wun’t  do  it 
no  more.” 

He  put  up  his  big  hand  and  it  seemed 
skilfully  to  adore  and  protect  a woman 
in  a single  touch.  He  stroked  Jane- 
Sarah’s  suddenly  'flaming  cheek.  Her 
face  was  hidden  in  the  warm  depths  of 
his  sheep-colored  coat.  In  the  comers  of 
her  tightly  closed  eyes  there  stood  ago- 
nized tears.  She  believed  everything 
that  he  said. 

“The  thing  they  laughs  at  I loves,” 
said  Daniel,  fervently,  and  he  laughed 
himself.  “Them  freckles  on  your  nose, 
my  sweet.  I’ll  kiss  un  ivery  night  an’ 
momin’.  Eyes  thet  squint  a bit,  them’s 
the  eyes  fer  me.  Jane-Sarah,  offen  your 
eyes  hev  made  me  want  ter  cry;  they  be 
patient,  an’  yet” — his  happy  laughter 
gushed  from  his  fine  throat  again — 
“they  teases  a chap,  fer  I hardly  knows 
which  way  you  be  a-lookin’.  Mary 
Primmer  she  moves  like  a deer,  but  you 
be  a gentle,  heavy  cow.  You’ll  grow 
inter  a fine,  slow  beast,  dear  darlin’,  an’ 
you’ll  be  mine  an’  I’ll  be  youm.” 

Into  the  uncouth  words  of  this  con- 
vinced, most  passionate  monologue  he 
put  amazing  tenderness;  he  equaled  the 
romantic  utterance  of  the  subtlest  lover. 
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He  drew  his  sweetheart’s  face  out  from 
the  burrow  of  his  coat  and  looked  at  her. 

“You  be  cryin’” — he  spoke  with  a 
choke.  “’Tis  enough  ter  make  us  cry.” 

He  stared  thoughtfully  round  the 
slopes  of  Truly;  he  looked  into  the 
world;  he  swept  with  one  triumphant, 
stricken  glance  the  lovely  combe.  Jane- 
Sarah,  now  that  he  was  not  looking  at 
her,  dared  to  study  him.  He  was  hand- 
some and  without  a fault.  She  regarded 
his  noble  head,  so  thickly  flaxen;  his 
proudly  chiseled  nose,  and  sweetly 
curved  mouth,  that  was  so  brutal  and  so 
gentle — both  1 Into  her  own  slow,  down- 
right language  she,  to  her  heart,  con- 
veyed her  love  and  her  admiration. 

He  loved  her,  this  fine  Daniel,  and 
wanted  her  for  his  wife.  Only  her.  Had 
he  not  said  it  over  and  over  again  ? And 
she  was  ugly.  She  even  squinted.  So 
that  was  the  secret  and  the  difference  of 
her  eyes!  Burning  all  over  with  shame 
and  pain  and  a strange,  disturbing  joy, 
she  remembered  her  long  gazings  in  the 
little  old  glass  at  home  down  there  in  the 
village. 

She  would  have  given  worlds  to  find 
herself,  now  and  suddenly,  quite  alone 
once  more  upon  the  hill;  watched  only 
by  sheep  who  draw  no  line  of  comeliness. 
She  wanted  to  cry  her  heart  out,  with 
the  most  touching  of  raptures.  Daniel 
Pipkin  loved  her.  She  was  going  to  be 
his  wife.  She  said,  quietly:  “Let  me 
bide  a bit.  You  go  back.” 

Daniel,  feeling  for  her  hand  and  pull- 
ing at  it,  yet  still  looking  into  the  deep, 
mysterious  combe,  answered:  “Thet’s 
cur’ous.  You  wants  to  bide  alone,  an* 

I wants  ter  hold  fast  an’  niyer  leave  you 
go  now  I’ve  got  you.  Wimmin’s  dif- 
frunt.” 

He  sprang  up  suddenly,  “I’ll  kiss 
you,”  he  commanded,  and  beckoned 
with  his  hand;  “then  I’ll  goo.” 

She  stood  up,  feeling  shaken  and  faint. 
She  was  a little  thing  in  his  long  arms. 

“You  be  soft  ter  touch,  an’  sweet,”  he 
whispered.  “Who  could  iver  hurt  you, 
Jane-Sarah  ?” 

He  bent  his  flaxen  head  and  kissed  her. 
The  amazing  torrent  of  that  first  caress 
washed  away  her  last  pain.  He  said,  his 
lip  at  her  neck,  “Feyther  ’ull  look  in  on 
your  aunts  arter  supper  Sadderday,  an’ 
settle  things.” 
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“Yes;  Sadderday,”  returned  Jane- 
Sarah,  faintly. 

“You  wun’t  bide  here  till  *tis  dark?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “I'll  foller  in  a 
minit  when  you’ve  gone  out  o’  sight.” 

At  this  he  let  her  go;  simply,  without 
further  comment,  and  without  a second 
caress,  which  might  have  made  some 
slight  flaw  in  the  first. 

As  he  went  down  Truly  Hill  he  looked 
thoughtful,  conscientious,  and  not  a bit 
of  a dullard — looked  as  if  he  were  saying 
his  lesson  over  and  over,  meaning  to 
leam  it.  For  he  knew  that  this  was  the 
first  lesson  of  many  that  he  must  leam 
about  a woman.  They  were  different, 
the  women,  and  this  difference  made 
their  delight  to  a man. 

When  he  was  gone,  Jane-Sarah  stag- 
gered to  the  dew-pond.  It  was  not  far 
to  go;  yet  she  found  it  a fatiguing  jour- 
ney. As  she  approached,  the  sheep 
romped  away,  ringing  their  bells  and 
frisking  their  tails.  So  she  was  alone 
now,  not  even  sheep  to  watch  her  en- 
lightenment, no  living  thing  to  make  its 
comment  on  her  poor  looks.  The  soli- 


tude of  the  great  hill  on  which  she  was, 
the  maternal,  calm  glances  of  all  the 
other  hills,  the  sweeping  dignity  of  the 
valley,  combined  to  caress  her,  to  assure 
and  comfort  her.  Daniel  had  caressed 
her,  and  also — he  had  set  her  on  fire. 
Now  the  hills  soothed  and  cooled  her, 
they  made  her  dispassionate.  They 
braced  her. 

She  knelt  upon  the  short  grass 
which  sheep  had  nibbled,  she  looked  into 
the  dew-pond.  She  looked  at  herself — 
and  this  was  a new  mirror!  She  saw  her 
face  for  the  first  time:  as  it  truly  was, 
and  as  the  world  saw  it.  She  was  sorry 
for  that  face,  it  was  so  poor  and  plain. 
She  gazed  upon  it  with-a  strange  detach- 
ment. She  was  neither  amazed  nor 
hurt.  For  she  knew  that  she  now  had 
the  royal  reason  to  be  proud.  No  one 
could  dispute  her  right.  She  had  the 
woman’s  eternal  reason:  a man  had 
chosen  her. 

She  was  crying  and  smiling,  and  her 
freckled  face  was  puckered  up  into  a 
funny  twist  as  she  went  alone,  and  in 
the  dusk,  down  Truly  Hill. 


Pan 

BY  RICHARD  LE  G ALLIEN NE 

YE  that  have  deemed  of  Pan  as  shepherds  sing, 
With  soft  pipe  fluting  in  some  leafy  dale, 
Know  of  the  earthquake  too  is  he  the  king, 

And  where  the  violet-sloped  volcanoes  fling 
Their  lovely  unloved  streams  into  the  vale. 

Dear  to  his  heart,  no  less  than  gentle  rills 

Touching  the  whispering  music  from  the  reeds, 
The  rainbowed  lava  flooding  through  the  hills, 

Fairer  by  every  fairy  thing  it  kills, 

And  decked  with  flowers  no  poet  plucks  or  heeds. 

Yea!  of  the  winter,  too,  is  he  the  lord, 

And  for  his  pleasaunce  and  his  mansion  takes 
The  pinnacled  ice  of  polar  wastes  abhorred, 

Even  as  some  brambled  bower  on  a green  sward; 
Alike  the  windflower  and  the  mountain  shakes, 

Hearing  his  tread;  and,  as  some  iron  string, 

No  less  the  pines  vibrate  than  each  soft  dome 
Chimes  in  a maiden’s  breast  when  he  doth  sing — 
For  from  the  lips  of  this  rock-hearted  king 
Falls  sweetness  as  of  honey  from  the  comb. 
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BY  CHARLES  jQim$TOtt 


^^.ARLTON  was  sitting  in 
that  fine  office  of  his — 
brown  marble  and  Tur- 
key rugs  and  all  that — 
alone;  his  secretary  had 
gone  after  a batch  of 
. -w  reports,  Carlton  was 

absolutely  unable  to  come  to  a decision. 

Two  big  letters  lay  open  before  him; 
one  from  Barnes  of  the  E;  & G.,  inviting 
him  to  renew  his  option,  on  the  chance 
that  Jones  might  turn  up  with  the  two 
missing  shares;  the  other,  from  That 
beast*  Grosskop.”  of  the  JL  & M.,  offer- 
ing to  go  in  with  him  on  a basis  of  fifty' 
and  fifty,  on  the  supposition  that  Jones 
and  his  shares  would  never  rum  up.  His 
last  word,  Groxskop  said.  Take  it  or 
leave  it,  by  Monday  noon.  This  was 
Monday,  and  it  was  ten  o’clock. 

Carlton  suddenly  started  back,  crying, 
out,  “What  the — — !”  then  his  breath 
caught  with  the  shock  of  astonishment. 
The  two  big  letters  were  gone.  But  for 
the  writing-pad,  the  glass  table-top  was 
bare, 

Carlton’s  face  "went  white.  He  gripped 
the  arms  of  his  chair.  Then,  by  a tre- 
mendous effort,  his  face  red  again,  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  lift  the  pad, 

‘'They’re  underneath  it!”  he  said, 
knowing  they  were  not. 

As  he  raised  the  pad,  leaving  the  wide 
oblong  of  glass  bare,  there  w as  a rustle. 

“Great  Scott!” gasped  Carlton.  "Who 
did  that!” 

The  letters  were  back  again,  lying 
quietly  on  the  glass. 

With  an  effort  Carlton  rose,  leaned 
over  and  looked  at  them — but  did  not 
touch  them.  Yes,  there  was  Barnes’s 
decent,  commonplace  scrawl,  and  the 
thin,  sneaking  signature  of  Grosskojp — 
‘■just  like  his  beastly  nature!  ’ Carlton 
mentally  remarked. 

Carlton  straight^  himself  up,  thrust 
bis  chair  back,  and  began  to  pace  up  and 
down  the  room,  suddenly  looking  over  h,s 
shower  to  see  if  the  letters  wctestd.there . 


4*^ 


” Wheels?”  Carlton  asked  himself;  <?lL 

iminedtateJy  answered,  “ Not  a * b t % 
dear  as  & bell!” 

uEy£&f”  he  asked  again;  strode  to  t 
window,  -4,Ten  ten  by  the  imrra*  % 

Nothing  wrong  with 

Suddenly  he  turned  sharp  arnuntl 
“Where  the  dickens  ate  yailf* 
asked,  in  a sharp,  quick  voice,  nnd  t.l rm 
had  a curious  consciousness  that  sic:>  ^ 
one  was  laughing  at  him,  though  his 
heard  nothing, 

He  tu  rned  to  the  tahlc%  Ah  he  loo  Id 

the  letters  slowly  disappeared,  sar 
sfovvly  reappeared,  as  though  a b*  sa^. 
had  taken  them  up  and  laid  them  d — 
again. 

“This  if  . . :*  interesting,  mutt*^ 

Carlton,!  tense  and  alert,  he 
the  letters.  “What  happfmx  next.. 

Nothing,  he  watched  or  JFi. 

minutes,  fib  W£m i M ^ - 

Then  with  a strong 

slowly  ro  his  desk,  sat  him  , ^ 

crjteiy  k m 

out  resoliijely,  pa'm,  . v. 

poking  them  a&ut  ^S!S4*V 
the  table-top.  came  down  vnth  av.ol  __ 

sbp-.md  bin  the  bare 

“There!”  be  cried,  excitedly,  I * -a**, 


it 


fhertC  ne  cnw.  •"  ’ ^ 

it  wasn’t  the  eyes!  . 

Then  he  took  out  his  fountam--.j|-> 
fitted  it  together,  and  ra rher  del*  ^ 

ately  Sviote  t hq  date1  on  the  pad:  ^ ^ * 

dayl  the  thirteenth,  ten  fiirecn.  TGI-*  ^ . 
with  a certain  feeling  of  making  his  tv* 

he  signed  his  name,  “ Archibald  C^W'  '/» 
ton,”  in  firm, clear  script — "not  like; 


beast  Grogshop's!”  he  told  himsel  jF_ 
disliked  Girosskop. 

As  he  w-aS  contrrnpl.ning  hJs  sigr*-*.*- 
he  suddenly  stiffened  and  dr<sw  a.  s.'|_  ■ ~ 
breath,  for  the  fountain-pen  ewf**i 


.X~  J - 

•:*  r 


to  write,  slowly  and  mftyj  Uke  the 
rnamhip  in  a child’s 
framing  the  words, 

Carlton  watched  his  h;md  witiio*  i tr  T 
tng  able  to  control  it,  and,  a>  the 4>e  T 
Word  was  stiffly  4** 
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“Oh!  . . . good  morning!  . . . Who 
the  deuce  are  you?” 

The  hand,  numb  to  the  shoulder,  con- 
tinued to  write,  “I’m  . . . Jones!” 

By  a tremendous  effort  Carlton  raised 
his  left  hand,  crossed  it  over,  and  pinched 
the  right  arm  above  the  elbow. 

“Mm!”  he  commented;  “don’t  feel 
it!” 

Meanwhile  the  fountain-pen,  seeming 
rather  to  move  his  hand  than  to  be 
moved  by  it,  had  underlined  Jones. 

Suddenly  Carlton  saw  light.  “The 
man  with  the  two  shares?”  he  asked. 

“John  Jones,  the  man  with  the  two 
shares!”  his  hand  wrote,  and  then  delib- 
erately underlined  John. 

“The  deuce  you  say!”  sharply  ex- 
claimed Carlton. 

The  door  opened. 

“ Come  back  in  an  hour,  Raftery ! I’m 
busy!”  Carlton  said,  his  eyes  glued  on 
the  pad. 

The  door  closed  with  a slow  tum  and 
release  of  the  handle,  expressing  Raf- 
tery’s  perplexity. 

“Well,  Mr.  Jones  1”  Carlton  spoke 
clearly,  but  in  a low  voice. 

“Well,  Mr.  Carlton?”  wrote  the  pen. 

“What  will  you  take  for  your  two 
shares  ?” 

Carlton  had  an  extraordinary  con- 
sciousness of  some  one  laughing  close  to 
him  or  inside  him;  though  he  was  certain 
that  his  ears  heard  nothing. 

The  laughter  nettled  him. 

“Mr.  Jones,”  he  said,  with  an  effort 
of  control,  “let  me  put  it  before  you  in 
detail!  Then  you  can  judge!” 

“Go  ahead!”  wrote  his  hand. 

“The  position  is  this,”  he  went  on, 
making  a move  to  raise  his  hand.  But 
it  stuck  to  the  pad  like  iron. 

“/  need  it!  Use  the  other!”  wrote  the 
pen. 

So  he  began  to  indicate  with  his  left 
hand: 

“This  is  our  line,  the  A.  & C.;  that 
rascal  Grosskop  parallels  us  with  his 
confounded  L.  & M. !” 

“I  know!”  wrote  his  hand.  “Go 
ahead!” 

“Well,  then,”  Carlton  continued,  “you 
probably  know  that  confounded  little 
sawed-off  line,  the  E.  & G.,  that  con- 
nects us,  with  Bessemer  half-way  be- 
tween ?” 


“Sure!”  wrote  the  hand.  “Bom 
there !” 

That  brief  answer,  stiffly  written,  with 
evident  effort,  suggested  a tremendously 
pertinent  question  that  had  not  occurred 
to  him  before. 

“Mr.  Jones  . . .?”  he  asked. 

“Yes  ...” 


“Where  are  you  noto?” 

Intently  he  watched  his  hand  write, 
“In  . . . the  . . . fourth  . . . dimen- 
sion!” 

Carlton  swore  sharply. 

With  a tremendous  effort,  like  a man 
waking  himself  from  a doze,  Carlton 
brought  his  mind  back  to  the  point: 

“The  E.  & G.  works  are  at  Besse- 
mer. ...” 

“I  know!  Go  on!”  wrote  his  hand. 

“And  a man  in  the  works,  Andersen, 
a Swede  ...” 

“Dane!”  corrected  the  pen. 

“Very  well,  a Dane — has  invented  the 
greatest  thing  out,  a rotary  ...” 

“Gasoline  turbine!”  the  pen  inter- 
rupted. “I  know!  I showed  him  . . .!” 

Carlton  checked  an  absurd  impulse  to 
argue  with  his  own  fountain-pen. 

“Gasoline  turbine,”  he  amended; 
“greatest  thing  out!  Revolutionize  au- 
tomobiles and  all  that!  Millions  in  it!” 

“I  know,”  wrote  the  pen.  “/  invented 
it!  Andersen  couldn’t.  He  is  an  ass!” 

“ All  right !”  Carlton  testily  responded, 
checking  the  longing  to  add,  “And 
you’re  another!” 

The  pen  began  to  write:  “And  . . . 
you  . . . are  . . . another!”  and  he  had 
the  sense  of  an  unheard  but  clearly  felt 
chuckle  inside  him  and  at  his  elbow. 

Carlton  bit  his  lip.  The  unseen  visitor 
had  read  his  thought. 

“Well,”  he  resumed,  “the  E.  & G. 
controls  that  patent — and  connects  the 
two  lines;  that’s  why  we’re  both  after 
it!” 


“Where  do  you  stand  ?”  wrote  the  pen. 

“That’s  just  the  deuce  of  it!”  growled 
Carlton.  “There  are  only  a hundred 
shares  of  E.  & G.  Grosskop  owns  forty- 
nine.  I’ve  an  option  on  the  other  forty- 
nine  . . .!” 

“And  I’ve  got  the  remaining  two!” 
the  pen  stiffly  wrote. 

“Jones  has  those!”  mused  Carleton, 
half  forgetting;  “ and  the  dickens  of  it  is, 
no  one  knows  where  Jones  is!” 
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“ Right  here  ! I 1”  wrote  the  pen. 

“CHi  . . . Hades!”  Carlton  jerked  out, 
disgusted. 

“No!  ! !”  wrote  the  pen,  “not  Hades 
— fourth  dimension !” 

“Do  you  mean  you’re  dead?"  Carlton 
asked,  with  a certain  trepidation. 

“ Do  I look  it  ?”  asked  the  pen. 

“/  don’t  know!”  Carlton  answered, 
sharply.  “How  the  dickens  do  I know 
bow  you  look,  or  whether  you  look  at 
all?” 

“Would  you  like  to  . . .?”  the  pen 
asked. 

Carlton  hesitated,  perplexed.  He  was 
curious,  tremendously  curious.  But  he 
bad  a feeling  he  might  have  to  die  to 
win — to  see  the  viewless  Jones — and  he 
wasn’t  inclined  to  die. 

Not  that  he  was  afraid.  Carlton  never 
was  afraid.  But  he  was  tremendously  in- 
terested in  life  and,  in  particular,  in  the 
big  scheme,  the  colossally  big  scheme, 
of  the  E.  & G.  and  the  gasoline  turbine — 
a thing  that  meant  multi-millions  to  him 
if  he  got  it;  and,  what  appealed  to  him 
hardly  less,  a poke  in  the  eye  for  Gross- 
kop. 

“It  won’t  hurt,”  the  pen  wrote.  “I’ll 
put  you  safe  back  again,  alive  and  right 
side  up — as  I did  the  letters!” 

“On!  It  was  you , then?”  asked  Carl- 
ton. 

“Sure!  Who  did  you  think?” 

Carlton,  reassured,  still  hesitated. 
Goodness  only  knew  what  might  hap- 
pen. Then  tne  adventurous  fire  in  his 
soul  flamed  up,  and,  rising  quickly,  he 
said.  “Come  ahead!  . . .’ 

Carlton  afterward  said  it  was  like  an 
earthquake  shock — supposing  that  you 
stood  on  firm  rock,  jarred  through  and 
through,  and  everything  else  fell  flat. 
That  described  it.  He  was  still  there , 
beyond  a doubt,  but  the  room,  and  the 
city  outside,  suddenly  went  flat,  flat  as 
cardboard:  everything  but  himself — and 
Jones. 

For  Jones  was  there,  standing  beside 
him — if  you  could  call  it  standing, 
since  neither  he  nor  Carlton  himself 
seemed  to  be  standing  on  anything;  they 
were  suspended,  poised,  unsupported  but 
firm. 

The  appearance  of  his  room  struck 
Carlton  more  forcibly  than  anything.  It 
was  so  absolutely  flattened  out — walls, 
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floor,  ceiling;  he  could  see  them  all,  just 
as  when  he  stood  on  his  fine  Turkish  car- 
et and  admired  his  marble  paneling; 

e saw  them  all,  but  flat,  continuous, 
ironed  out,  pulled  askew — he  couldn’t 
describe  it! 

Then  Carlton  turned,  and  for  the  first 
time  looked  full  at  Jones,  who,  to  his 
astonishment,  seemed  quite  a normal 
little  man,  dapper,  neat,  cheerful,  in  no 
way  out  of  the  common. 

“Why,  you  look  . . .”  he  began. 

“Not  all  the  time!”  interrupted  Jones. 
“This  is  for  your  benefit.” 

Carlton  checked  a desire  to  ask  ques- 
tions. He  suddenly  noticed  that  the  lit- 
tle man  was  laughing  and  pointing  down 
at  the  flat  plan  that  had  been  his  room. 

Following  the  direction  of  the  indi- 
cating finger,  Carlton  saw  what  seemed 
to  be  a flat  cardboard  figure  sliding  about 
the  floor,  waving  flat  arms  in  wild  ges- 
ticulation. Raftery  . . .!  He  recog- 
nized him  as  he  might  a figure  in  a 
moving  picture.  The  flat  shape  cruised 
across  the  carpet  to  what  was  evidently 
the  door,  went  through  it  . . . but  did 
not  disappear,  for,  to  Carlton’s  aston- 
ishment, he  could  see  the  passage,  the 
accountant’s  department,  treasurer’s  of- 
fice, and  board-room,  all  flattened  out, 
with  flat  people  pressed  upon  them. 
Through  these,  Raftery  cruised,  seem- 
ingly sliding  along  the  picture,  and  in 
his  wake  arose  commotion.  The  Boss 
had  disappeared ! . . . that  was  what  he 
said! 

There  was  a crab-like  rush  to  the  flat 
space  of  color  that  was  his  room;  figures 
slid  here  and  there  across  the  floor  and 
to  the  windows— all  closed  and  fastened, 
Carlton  remembered. 

“They  think  you’ve  fallen  out!”  Jones 
chuckled  at  his  elbow.  “They’ll  never 
guess  where  you  are  . . .!” 

“Where  am  I ?” Carlton  asked, quickly, 
with  some  perturbation  and  more  curi- 
osity. 

“I  told  you!  In  the  fourth  dimen- 
sion!” answered  Jones,  dryly.  “How  do 
you  like  it?” 

“Oh,  all  right  1”  answered  Carlton, 
with  a confidence  he  was  far  from  feeling. 

“A  trifle  strange  at  first!  Interesting, 
very,  of  course!  . . . But,  for  steady 
diet 

“Give  you  old  three  - dimensions. 
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eh?”  chuckled  Jones.  “All  right!  I’m 
going  to  put  you  back,  presently!  Won’t 
that  jar  old  Raftery?” 

Then  Carlton’s  mind  began  to  get 
back  in  its  groove.  He  wanted  to  know 
about  those  two  shares.  But  his  experi- 
ence suggested  that  it  would  be  safer  to 
go  indirectly,  so  he  asked: 

“Well,  here  we  are,  Mr.  Jones.  . . . 
How  I came  here,  we  know;  but,  if  you 
don’t  mind,  I’d  be  greatly  interested  to 
know  how  you  got  here.” 

“Railroad  spill!”  said  Jones,  abruptly. 
“Great  Southern.  You  remember  that 
bridge  smash  at  Pecos  Canon?” 

“Yes?”  asked  Carlton;  “two  hundred 
feet  deep,  isn’t  it?” 

“M’hm!”  assented  Jones.  “ That’s 
how  I came  here!  But  I knew  the  way 
before.  Got  hold  of  Zollner’s  book  and 
worked  it  out!  . . . That’s  how  I can  do 
things  now.  The  rest  can’t!”  he  went  on. 
“The  two  shares  of  E.  & G.  were  in  my 
suit-case — old  brown  leather  affair — 
they’ve  not  been  found  ...  so  they 
must  be  there  yet!” 

“Where?”  asked  Carlton,  startled. 

“Why,  there!  . . . Pecos  Canon!  . . . 
right  in  front  of  you!”  And  Jones 
pointed,  rather  impatiently,  with  his  foot. 

Carlton  said  it  was  like  a dissolving 
view,  one  colored  picture  melting  into 
another,  only  they  both  remained  on  the 
screen.  . . . Poor  simile,  but  the  best  he 
could  find.  There  were  the  palatial 
offices  of  the  A.  & C.,  flat  but  real;  and 
there  was  Pecos  Canon  with  the  mended 
bridge,  two  or  three  thousand  miles  off, 
yet  equally  close  and  real. 

“Now,  if  we  can  find  the  suit- 
case ...”  Jones  went  on,  medita- 
tively: “You  must  help  me  . . .” 

“How  in  creation — !”  exclaimed  Carl- 
ton. 

“Don’t  interrupt!”  broke  in  Jones, 
somewhat  pettishly.  “You  remember 
the  look  of  those  shares?” 

“I  should  say  I do!”  cried  Carlton. 
“Why,  man,  I’ve  been  dreaming  of 
them  . . .1” 

“Very  well!  Dream  of  them  now!” 
sharply  interjected  Jones. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Don’t  beso  slow!  Make  a picture — 
a picture  in  your  mind.  Everything, 
down  to  the  dots!  Put  your  heart  into 
it — if  you  wish  to  dish  old  Grosskop!” 
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That  was  clever  of  Jones.  It  warmed 
Carlton  up.  And,  by  a supreme  effort, 
he  vividly  pictured  the  two  shares  spread 
out  before  him;  so  vividly,  indeed,  that 
they  began  to  loom,  misty,  but  growing 
momentarily  more  solid,  in  space  before 
them.  But  they  kept  folding  up. 

“That’s  because  they’re  folded  in  the 
suit-case,”  explained  Jones.  “That’s  the 
reflex  of  the  fact  upon  your  thought !” 

“ Quite  so !”  assented  Carlton,  as  if  he 
understood. 

Jones  turned  sharply  on  him,  with 
pressed  lips,  but  changed  his  mind,  and 
said: 

“You’ve  done  your  part;  now  I’ll  do 
mine!  I’ll  make  a mind-image  of  the 
suit-case !” 

As  he  spoke  Jones’s  face  became  tense 
with  concentrated  will,  and  a moment 
later  a shadowy  brown  frame  began  to 
form  about  the  folded  shares,  till  it 
slowly  congealed  into  a dingy,  battered 
suit-case.  With  it  came  the  background, 
the  reflex  of  fact,  as  Jones  had  called  it: 
the  side  of  the  canon,  with  the  suit-case 
sticking  in  the  branches  of  a tree.  Jones 
leaned  forward  and  laid  hold  of  it. 

“Useful  thing  to  know,”  he  said;  “re- 
member it,  Carlton! — the  four-dimen- 
sional way  of  finding  things  you’ve  lost! 
Wonder  how  it  got  there?  Must  have 
pitched  out  of  the  window,”  Jones  con- 
tinued, as  we  went  down.  I remember, 
it  was  open.  . . . And  here  are  your  two 
shares!  Put  them  in  your  pocket!”  And 
Jones  pressed  the  papers,  with  their  en- 
graved scroll-work  in  green  ink,  upon 
Carlton. 

“They’re  blank,”  Jones  continued; 
“fill  your  name  in  and  vote  them.  Soak 
it  to  old  Grosskop!  Soak  it  hard!” 

“But,  Mr.  Jones,”  said  Carlton,  in 
some  bewilderment,  “how  much  am  I 
to  give  you  for  them?  Why,  they’re 
priceless,  you  know!  Priceless!  They 
mean  control /” 

“What  can  you  give  me,  my  dear 
chap?”  Jones  retorted,  testily.  “I’ve 
got  the  world  already,  and  then 
some!” 

Carlton  said  nothing.  His  breath  was 
taken  away.  For  the  moment  he  even 
forgot  to  feel  exultant  about  the  two 
shares.  He  folded  these  mechanically 
and  put  them  in  his  breast  pocket.  Then 
he  turned  to  Mr.  Jones. 
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“I  can’t  thank  you  enough  . • .”  he 
said,  with  feeling. 

“Then  don’t  try!”  retorted  Jones. 

Carlton  laughed.  Then  he  thought  of 
something.  “Pecos  Canon  is  supposed 
to  be  three  thousand  miles  off,”  he 
began. 

“From  where?”  asked  Jones. 

“Why,  from  here ! from  New  York!” 
Carlton  answered,  astonished. 

*‘Here  isn’t  New  York — at  least  not 
specially!”  Jones  replied,  nonchalantly. 
“This  is  the  fourth  dimension.  I’ve 
told  you  so  three  or  four  times!” 

“I’m  coming  to  that,”  Carlton  an- 
swered, cheerfully;  “ here  is  everywhere, 
in  a way,  isn’t  it?” 

“ If  you  choose  to  put  it  that  way,  yes. 
You’re  catching  on!” 

“Well,  then,”  Carlton  pursued  his 
idea,  “I’d  just  as  soon  have  a look  at 
Bombay  or  Manila.” 

“They’re  there!”  Jones  pointed. 
“ Stuffy  places,  both ! . . . See  the  brown 
men  squirming  about?  Why  don’t  you 
ask  for  something  interesting?” 

“ Something  like  dissolving  views,  only 
different!”  Carlton  said,  afterward.  “Oh 
no  use  trying  to  describe  it;  you’ve  got 
to  see  it!  But  there  they  were!” 

“Here’s  something  better!”  and  Jones 
pointed  again.  That’s  the  Snowy  Range 
of  New  Guinea.  Something  like  look- 
ing down  out  of  an  air-ship,  isn’t  it? 
But  no  breeze!  I like  the  glitter  of 
that!  . . . diamonds  on  green  velvet! 
That’s  where  the  birds  of  paradise  are! 
And  here  are  the  Andes!  Lay  them 
alongside,  to  compare!” 

Carlton  said  it  was  like  looking  at  two 
odd  slides  through  the  stereoscope,  only 
they  were  real,  live  mountain  chains, 
close  together,  and  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  eartn!  Both,  at  the  same  time. 

“ Here’s  the  Himalayas.  What  do  you 
know  about  that?  You’re  looking  di- 
rectly down  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Everest!” 
Jones  went  on,  warming  up. 

“And  still  in  New  York?  Why, 
it’s  ...” 

“ Hang  New  York!”  broke  in  Jones. 
“Why,  yes,  as  much  there  as  anywhere 
else.” 

Then,  after  a pause,  he  began,  “I  say, 
Carlton  . . .” 

“Yes?” 

“Be  a sport!  Stay '!” 
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"Whirt?" 

“Here! ...  In  the  fourth  dimension!” 

Carlton  pondered.  “Why,  you 
know  ...”  he  began,  “I’d  like  to.  . . . 
Half  a mind  to,  too!” 

“Well,  why  don't  you?  I like  your 
company!” 

“Well,”  Carlton  temporized,  “in  some 
ways  it  suits  me  admirably.  Another 
time,  perhaps.  It’s  distinctly  airy,  isn’t 

“Etheric!”  corrected  Jones. 

“But,”  continued  Carlton,  “there  are 
objections.  For  instance,  there’s  . . . 
Mrs.  Carlton! . . . Bit  hard  on  her,  you 
know.  . . . What  are  you  laughing 
at?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know!”  chuckled  Jones. 
“Go  on.  What  are  the  other  objec- 
tions ?” 

“Why  . . . there’s  . . . Raftery. 
He’d  go  off  his  head !” 

“Nobody’d  notice!”  grunted  Jones. 

“And  then,  last  but  not  least,  there’s 
Grosskop ! Not  even  for  this  highly  ex- 
peditious locomotion.” 

“Why,  man,  you  haven’t  moved!  Do 
be  accurate.” 

“Oh,  of  course!”  Carlton  corrected 
himself;  “but  it  amounts  to  that.  Any- 
how, not  even  for  the  undeniable  con- 
veniences of  the  fourth  dimension  would 
I willingly  forego  the  pleasure  of  rub- 
bing it  into  Grosskop,  hard!” 

“There  I’m  with  you!”  snorted  Jones. 
“That’s  why  I’m  doing  this!  Mrs.  C. 
and  that  old  ass,  Raftery,  wouldn’t  mat- 
ter, but  Grosskop’s  different!” 

“And  thanks  to  you” — Carlton  ur- 
banely ignored  the  allusion  to  “Mrs. 
C.” — “I’m  now  in  a position  to  put  it 
all  over  him!  So  I think  I’ll  ask  you 
to  show  me  the  way  back!” 

“Back  where?”  Jones  answered,  a 
trifle  absent-mindedly. 

“Oh,  to  New  York!  To  my  office!” 
Carlton  answered. 

Suddenly  he  felt  that  earthquake  jar 
again,  but,  instead  of  falling  down,  the 
walls  fell  up  and  the  ceiling  closed  over 
his  head — “like  being  shoved  into  a 
box,”  Carlton  said. 

“You’re  there!”  . . . Jones’s  voice 
rang  in  his  ears,  but  the  little  man  had 
vanished;  and,  instead  of  dissolving 
views  of  the  world,  Carlton  sat  stiffly 
looking  at  the  familiar  brown  marble 
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paneling  anti  Turkey  carpet-  He  said  a middle-aged  man,  mockingly  accused 
afterward  that  the  first  thing  that  struck  of  being  m hive,  and  who  knows  it  fp  be 
him  was  the  smell  of  his  Morocco  leather  true.  The  animus  of  that  letter  amazed 
writing-case  as  it  lay  unJer  his  hands,  Gro-skop -- and  guarly  tickled  Carlton, 
Raftery  had  brought  it  in.  when  Raftery  brought  u to  him  to  sign. 

As  he  looked  about  him,  sitting  right  Ht  began  to  havv  a .sneaking  liking  for 
and  feeling  a -trifle  out  of  breath,  Raftery  Gtosshop; 

rushed  in,  wild-eyed  and  disheveled-  When  RafbtY  gioised  the  door,  this 

“Why,  good  heavens,-  Mr. •Carlton!  time  with  ubenvy,  Carlton  unbuttoned 
Where  hare  you  been?”  his  coat  and.  with  » mixture  of  disbelief 

“Calm  yourself,  Raftery!  Calm  vour-  and  conviction,  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
self!  1 was  taking  the  ait.  Rather  dose  breast  poeltet. 

in  here.  Open  a -window,  please,  Why,  Yesl  Papers!  He  drew  them  out 

you  passed  me  in  the  passage!  . . and  unfolded  them.  The  two  missing 
Raftery,  1 suspect  you  of  being  in  love  1"  shares  of  Jr.,  h G.l 

A mean  advantage,  based  on  idle  cash*  So  it  was  -til  reat,  Jones  and  the  fourth 

ier’s  gossip,  but  it  served.  Raftery  shut  dimension  and  all! 
his  lips  tight  and,  by  a desperate  eJjprf,  Mechanically  ht  picked  up  the  pad 
pulled  himself  together,  and  rubbed  hii  linger  over  Jonesrs 

“Something  of  yours,  Mr.  Carlton?”  crabbed  sentences.  - Then  he  smiled  to 
and  he  handed  his  chief  the  pad  with  himself,  determined  to  try  an  experf- 

the  odd,  stiff  writing  on  it.  ft  had  fallen  ment.  Shaking  the  ink  to  the  point  of 

on  the  Hoor.  his  fountain-pen,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 

“ Let’s  see  It,  Raftery.-  Nfit  my  writ-  pad  arid  said; 
ing,  is  it?  . . . By  the  way,  Raft-  "Oh,  Mr,  Jones ■” 

ery!”  In  an  .instant  the  curious  numb  fed-. 

“Yes.  Mr-  Carlton'’'  ing  ran  from  his  hand  r<>  his  shoulder, 

^'VVCil  renew  that  option  on  those  and  once  again  he  had  the  feeling  of 
Forty-nine  E,  & G,  shares!  A'p,  by  Heck!  Jones  beside  him. 

A\VR  buy them  outright!  Go  to  Mr.  “1  believe  1 thanked  you,  MC  Jones, 
kValtoh  and  get  a cheek!  . . . And,  but  not  enough!  And  I didn’t  nay 
Raftery!”  good-by!" 

*i 'Yeti,  Mr.  Carlton?”  “ Don't  mention  it,  Carlton!  Qad  to 

“Take-  this  -letter  of  President  G;(w-  oblige!”  scratched  the  pen. 
hop’s,  aud  think  up  some  confoundedly  “And  Mr,  Jones?” 
rplijty  way  of  declining  his  offer!  Do  “Yes?” 

\n.u  *gft -me-?”  "If  1 should  need  you  at  any  timer” 

' Apparently  Raftery  did,  for  into  that  “Call  me  up,  as  you  did  now!”  wrote 
reply  he  instilled  all  the  rancor  felt  by  the  pen  ‘‘So  long!  See  you  larer!'' 
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MlUV,  Vrjiym/h’r  s,  t0:4.: 


baptism,  and  the  peasants  whose  bah 

ru.~  Ln  I.JJX  -j  i jl ,y-  • -^WWPPPPWP  haptrzcd  stand  ini 

her*  last  night, ' awed  group  abound  the  .font.  :Eyg 
%C§  * yr  and  shall  remain  till  rlvrog  at  mps*. . n»at.tejvtif-]-: 

a'l  lVl  to-morrow,  when  vre  wav.  1 look  it»r  the  splendid  carvings- -a 

Sivjj  i " I $|£  are >5fp«irted  at  and  wonder  t}t*v  ^ 

whg're  the  K.iti^;«hd  »iw.  . :6n*y  ‘**n  have  furflhfed 

‘ • Queen  h.m  invited  os  modi  .-marble,  since  it  start cd  form 
to  ii/  ir-  • . . ylsif  , ine.  hundreds  of  years  ago,  Jr  is  lu< 

CtJUut.y^hf'tticantoirhjs  IlfejnieHEiWF.t^; 
tell  its  that  we  art  to  take  the  tram,  the  church! 

leavinc  he/r  at  three  (timi.  k,  Johan  and  tin  toy  tenure  to  the  hot-el  I fount 
| v.t  nt  out  for  a stroll  •■'>hil>:  the  maul  card  from  Countess  Marcello,  sav 
and  vafct:  paclurtg,  Wg  ivao'deted  that;  tjhe  $deen  had  suggested  our  gtr 

through  fhe  "V i c to r I: hfimantiel  GaUery,.  to  the  Svala  Theater,  and  that  we  tv. 
then  Vyent  iiiut  the  e.vef*enchanttng  ro  occupy  the.  royal  box.  She  ha*  i 
cathedral.  \ never  im  of  steins'  this  left  Moin.i  She  is  lady  in  .wni"m; 
W'tfodfetfiilh  .1  pvyy  tny  two  soldi  the  JJuetn,  attd.  her  duties  having 

fost  in  thotffchr  i$hed  fot  this  month,  she  is  replaced 
and  admiration.  The  .‘didine»vy.  rgitii  .si*  the  Pnti^Sfe  Palavicino,  She  told 
lehcb  It iiyefy. ■'iiilertfni  ahd  Twtftili':''  that  tht-te  were  M present  no  gimps 

Every  little  while  a pi  , , cession  of  mturi-  Mcii/.a,  She  said  that  jherc :m  th 
inn  pmsts  shuffle  by  to  go  to  srunr  futee<*nes  of  tmlerres-;  - f>\ 

altar  in  one  of  th«  sub-  vh  a pets'  idirxnme  fa'};'*  (-»*  she  pur  it),  !><.-,id<’i  the  nn 
particular  servuv.  Sometime!:-  if  is  :»  pectorl  which  always  aimed  in  the  sh- 
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of  court  mournings,  and  one  must  be 
prepared  for  them  all.  When  the  King's 
sister  (Princess  Clothilde)  is  there,  only 
severe,  sober,  and  half-high  dresses  are 
worn.  For  the  Queen's  mother  (the 
Duchess  of  Genoa)  the  usual  evening 
dress,  decolletee , with  a train.  But  when 
the  Queen  of  Portugal  comes  everything 
must  be  extra  magnificent,  with  tiaras 
and  jewels  galore  and  the  last  things  of 
modernity. 

We  arrived  in  the  theater  just  as  the 
curtain  was  going  down  on  the  first  act. 
The  audience  stared  steadily  at  us  with 
and  without  opera-glasses.  I suppose 
people  thought  that  we  were  members  of 
some  royal  family.  As  the  performance 
was  not  interesting  and  I was  tired,  we 
left  at  an  early  hour.  I scribble  this  off 
to  you  just  before  going  to  bed. 

Monza,  November  jd. 

You  see  that  I am  writing  on  royal 

Raper,  which  is  a sign  that  we  are  here. 

tow  I will  tell  you  about  things  as  far 
as  we  have  got.  At  the  station  in  Milan, 
Count  Gianotti  met  us  and  put  us  safely 
in  the  carriage,  which  bore  a kingly 
crown;  Princess  Brancaccio  accom- 
panied us.  On  arriving  at  Monza  sta- 
tion, we  found  Signor  Peruzzi  waiting 
for  us,  and  an  open  barouche  drawn 
by  four  horses  mounted  by  postilions 
from  the  royal  stables.  We  drove 
through  the  town  and  through  the  long 
avenue  leading  to  the  chateau  at  a tre- 
mendous pace,  people  all  taking  off  their 
hats  as  we  passed. 

In  the  courtyard  (which  is  immense) 
the  carriage  stopped  at  the  entrance  of 
the  left  wing  and  we  entered  the  chateau , 
where  the  Marquise  Villamarina  met  us 
and  led  the  way  to  our  apartment,  telling 
me,  as  we  walked  along,  that  her  Majesty 
was  looking  forward  with  much  pleasure 
to  seeing  us,  and  said  that  we  were  ex- 
pected at  five  o'clock  for  tea  in  the  salon 
and  that  I was  to  come  dressed  as  I was, 
adding  that  she  would  come  for  us  to 
show  the  way. 

I had  time  to  admire  our  gorgeous  set 
of  rooms,  which  is  finer  than  anything 
I have  ever  seen  before — finer  than  Com- 
piegne,  and  certainly  finer  than  our 
apartment  at  Fredensborg. 

We  passed  through  an  antechamber 
which  led  to  my  salon , the  walls  of  which 


are  covered  with  red  damask,  the  cur- 
tains and  furniture  of  the  same;  many 
beautiful  modern  pictures  hang  on  the 
wall  and  there  are  pretty  vitrines  filled 
with  bric-a-brac.  My  dressing-room  is 
entirely  capitonne  in  blue  satin  from  top 
to  bottom — even  the  ceiling.  It  has  long 
mirrors  set  in  the  walls  in  which  I am 
reflected  and  re-reflected  ad  infinitum . 
My  bath-room  is  a dream  with  its  tiled 
walls  and  marble  bath.  (My  maid's 
room  is  next  this.)  My  bedroom  is  as 
large  as  a ball-room;  the  curtains,  por- 
tieres, divans,  and  comfortable  arm- 
chairs are  of  white  satin,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle is  a glass  chandelier  fit  for  a Doge's 
palace.  A hundred  candles  can  light  me 
when  I go  to  bed.  My  bed  stands  on  a 
rather  high  platform  and  has  white-satin 
curtains  hanging  from  a baldaquin  with 
fringe  and  tassels,  and  a huge  Aubusson 
carpet  covers  the  whole  floor. 

Next  to  my  bedroom  is  J.'s  bedroom, 
which  is  also  very  large,  with  two  win- 
dows, furnished  in  red  brocade;  great 
gilt  consols  support  the  elaborate-framed 
Italian  mirrors.  Then  comes  his  dress- 
ing-room, which  connects  with  his  bath- 
room and  his  valet's  room.  Then  an- 
other antechamber  giving  on  to  a corridor 
which  leads  to  the  great  gallery. 

The  Marquise  came  to  my  door  and 
we  followed  her  through  two  or  three 
drawing-rooms  before  we  reached  the 
center  room,  which  is  a very  large  salle 
with  a dome  taking  in  three  stories. 

The  Queen  welcomed  me  most  cor- 
dially and  seemed  very  glad  to  see  me. 
She  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks  and  made 
me  sit  by  her  on  the  sofa.  She  was,  as 
always,  lovely  and  gracious. 

The  repast  was  a very  sumptuous  high 
tea — all  sorts  of  cold  meats,  birds,  con- 
fitures, cakes  of  various  kinds,  and  sand- 
wiches. 

I asked  the  Queen  if  she  had  been  sing- 
ing much  during  the  summer.  “Alas, 
no!"  she  replied.  “My  voice  has  had  a 
vacation  and  Vera  and  Marchetti  have 
also  had  theirs.  I have  been  in  Stresa 
with  my  mother,  and  in  Turin,  but,  now 
you  are  here,  we  shall  certainly  have  some 
music.  Vera  is  here,"  and  at  that  very 
moment  the  amiable  old  master  ap- 
peared. We  remained  talking  till  nearly 
six  o'clock;  then  we  went  up  to  dress  for 
dinner.  I had  a better  look  at  our 
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rooms;  J r<ey  ap- 
peared more  tpagoih- 
cent  than  he’fotfe  My 
n»aid  bad  unpacked 
t vp rv tiling,  sod  a 6 ce 
was  burning  brightly 
i o'  my  betlrtJpm,'  m ak- 
i rtg 

can  make  such  a royal 
and  luxurious  apart- 
ment look  eoav. 

t lopped  at  my  bed 
0«  ity  platform  and 
wondered  how  hr  rhe 
world  1 was  ever  to 
fie t in  it  when  the  time 
The  sheen  and 
p »J to  ■*  a ses  were  . of 
the  : fittest  itben 
trimmed  with  eKq  ni- 
si f t V alettcien  nesv  like 
huge  pocket-handk^r- 
chtefs.  Instead  of 
blankets  there  was  a 
large  vchite-satJO  per- 
funied  sachet  with  a 
cord  st-wed  round  it, 

. etj&cring 


v Johan  wate  told  not 
to  be  iL  tA’Cnibg-dteSs' 

shit.  si* 

ways  wt'arj  ’ a-  rc-til  fi- 
gure ami  4 black  tie. 

The  other  geottroeri,. 

iff.  course,  do  the  same. 

The  dinner  was  at 
seven  o'clock.  Every 
One  was  assembled 

when  w;e  eorcred  the  ( s _ . . , . . . . , v 

salon,,  t he  Prince  of  Naples  was  talking  -sat 
with  some  ladies.  His  U€mwrit$.uf+r.  ner 
Colonel  (Mo.  .stood  neat  him,  After  :t  v,h? 
few  moments  the  Ring  and  Queen  came  r sc 
in  together.  The  Ring  greeted  us  vvirh  c.\i> 
great  k indness.  . The  .Prince  kissed  his-  the 
mother's  hand,  made  a military  salute  to  pal 
his  /tft-b-Hvami  left  the-  salmi.  -He  is  to-  p.o 
wed  years:  old  now,  bur  looks  younger,  the 
He  wears  s uniform  evhich  makes  him  gn.> 
look  ev<  n smaller  than  he  really  is,  1 he  tier 
King  gave  his  arm  to  rhe  Quota,  and  fits 
every. one  followed  imrvthe  dinmg-iiiDm,  the 
going  through  tht1' Japanese  tnorti A*  ! bur 
should  say  that  there  were  twenty  people  V 
at  table,  J,  and  1 being  the  only  guests,'  to  i 
I sac  :*m  the  right  of  the  Kingt(m*}  job  an  frig 
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“Your  Majesty  would  he  "soon'  tired  After  dinner  we  returned  m th«  gra*tii 
if  I told  you,  ail  ( ha  ve  dotted'  I Ajafd.  ’ setllt.  The  King  and  the  ^entl«tic<?  re' 
‘'fitfitl  't hat  is  a good  commencement,  maiijed  with  the  ladies;  a little  while, 
We  will  have  enough  for  the  whole  din-  then  went  to  smoke  in  the  billiard-room, 
net...  , , I listen,  - . . ’*  As  the  King  hardly  ever  sits  d«wp---br, 

“To:  begin  with,  we  spent,  two  months  if  be  does,  he  sits  on  the  edge  of  bii- 
in  Denmark.  Then]  went  to  Atnhtit'si  ijard-tahlc — the  gfcntlemwt  wm?  obliged 
to  see  mv  mother;  then  to  Paris;  then  to  stand  during  the  hour  before  the 
to  the  Riviera;  and  from  MontL-  Carlo  King  joined  the  Queen.  We  ladies  sat 
here."  with  the  Queen,  \vho  entertained  us  with 

“Monte  Carlo,”  remarked  the  King,  her  irhpressions  of  the  novels  she  had 
“ That  is  a had  place.  I have  never  been  just  been  reading, 
there.  It  is  out  of  the*  circuit  of  ijiR  She  has  such  a wonderful  way  of  a'b- 
oflicial  duties,”  he  added,  laughingly.  sorbing  and  analyzing  that  she  can  give 
It  is  a very  bad  place,  yout  Majesty,  you  in  a few  words  a complete  and  coo- 
if  you  are  unjucLy  in  play;  otherwise  it  rise  synopsis  dif  tb«i  ph<t  and  all  the 
i > a iovely  place.”  situations,  besides  snaking  cleVttr  Triti- 

Of  course  you  played  at  the.  tildes?”  visms. 
the  King  said.  Ltiwas  Ids  Maj- 

“Of  coutse.”  I replied.  fcsty  and  tjhe  gyntletptti  returned  from 

^ And  lost  all  your  money,”  said  the  their  billiards  and  cigars.  The  Queen 
Ring,  apd  laughed.  got  up,  bade  Us. good  night,  and  left 

Majesty.  ! wm.  I win  the  room  with  the  Kitig, 
brirng-' away  a h^ndrtdri^attc  1 was  appalled  when  I was  ready  ta 
gofd  pfece  w hich  l keepa<;  a fetish."'  occupy  my  my a|  bed  . I f seemed  to  have 
‘‘Lend  ft.  to  met  I «i«uJ  a fetish  become  more  ini  jiosing  and  more  majestic 
Kadly,”  *aid  the  King  than  When  I last  saw  it,  1 tried  to  put 

“Certainly  I will,’*  and  prepared  to  a chair  on  the  platform,  hut  the  plat- 
onhooic  it  from  the  chain  it  was  on.  form  was  ton  narrow.  The  only  way 
“No,  no!  1 am  only  joking.  I do  not  was  to  rlirnb  on  a chair  near  the  bed 
need  anything  tft  bring  me  luck,”  Then  and  from  ic  make  a desperate  jump.  So 
he  changed  the  conversation  suddenly.  1 put  the  chair,  said,  “Onr,  ki-<u  th 
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and  jumped.  The  white-satin  hangings, 
fringes,  and  tassels  swung  and  jingled 
from  the  rebound.  Once  in  the  bed,  I 
cuddled  down  under  the  scented  linen. 
I brought  the  sachet  up  to  the  level  of 
my  nose,  where  it  hovered  for  just  a 
little  moment  before  it  slid  off  me  and 
off  the  bed. 

Then  commenced  a series  of  pulling 
up  and  slipping  down  which  lasted  until 
I was  thoroughly  waked  up  for  the  night. 
The  only  way  I got  the  better  of  the 
sachet  was  to  balance  it  warily  and  pre- 
tend I slept. 

In  the  morning  we  were  served  a real 
Italian  breakfast  in  our  room:  thin 
Pekoe  tea,  a little  cream,  and  much 
powdered  sugar,  and  an  assortment  of 
sweet  cakes  replacing  the  customary 
English  buttered  toast. 

November  5,  1SS4 . 

While  I was  dressing  this  morning  I 
received  a little  word  from  the  Marquise 
Villamarina:  “Please  put  on  a warm 
dress,  as  her  Majesty  intends  taking  a 
long  drive  after  luncheon,  and  it  will  be 
chilly  and  damp  before  we  get  back.” 

We  came  into  the  salon  just  in  time 
not  to  be  too  late,  for  their  Majesties 
entered  almost  immediately. 

The  Prince  of  Naples  (they  call  him 
the  Principino ) sat  next  to  me  at  lunch- 
eon. He  is  very  clever  — unusually 
clever — and  has  a memory  that  some  day 
ought  to  stand  him  in  good  stead.  Mine 
by  the  side  of  it  felt  like  a babe  in  arms. 
The  questions  he  asked,  a brule-point , 
would  have  startled  a person  cleverer 
than  I am.  He  is  very  military  and 
knows  all  about  the  different  wars  that 
have  been  fought  since  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  when  he  wished  to  know  how 
many  officers  were  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Chattanooga  I had  to  confess  that,  if  I 
had  ever  known,  I had  forgotten.  But 
he  knew  everything  concerning  Chatta- 
nooga and  all  other  battles. 

When  the  white  truffles  were  served 
(they  were  temptingly  buried  in  a nest 
of  butter)  the  Prince  said,  “How  can 
you  eat  those  things?” 

“You  mean,  your  Highness,  these  de- 
licious truffles?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered;  “they  don’t 
taste  bad,  but  they  stink  so.” 

“Oh,  Monseigneur,”  I cried,  “you 
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must  not  say  that  word.  It  is  a dreadful 
word.” 

“Oh  no,  it  is  not.  It  is  in  the 
Bible.” 

I could  not  contradict  him.  I hope 
he  will  find  out  later  that  there  are  some 
words  in  the  Bible  that  are  not  used  in 
general  conversation. 

After  luncheon  the  Queen  said:  “We 
are  going  to  take  a very  long  drive.  You 
must  dress  very  warmly.”  I went  to 
my  room.  I had  a little  time  before  the 
rendezvous  in  the  salon  and  I thought 
perhaps  I could  finish  my  letter  begun 
yesterday,  but,  alas!  I could  not.  . . . 

I returned  to  the  salon  with  everything 
I owned  in  the  way  of  furs  and  wraps, 
and  found  all  the  guests  waiting  for  the 
Queen. 

The  equipages  here  are  always  a la 
Daumon , that  is,  open  landaus — seats 
for  four  people  inside,  a rumble  behind, 
and  a seat  for  the  coachman,  if  there  is 
a coachman,  but  the  two  postilions  on 
the  four  horses  are  seemingly  all  that 
are  required.  In  front  of  the  garden-side 
perron  were  the  two  landaus  waiting. 
The  Queen,  Madame  Minghetti,  and 
Johan  sat  inside  of  the  first  landau. 
General  Caragha  and  I sat  on  the  coach- 
man’s box  and  maneuvered  the  brake. 

It  happened  rather  often  that  we  forgot 
to  maneuver.  Then  we  would  get  a very 
reproachful  glance  from  the  postilions, 
and  we  would  turn  the  brake  on  to  the 
last  wrench;  then  we  would  get  another 
look  because  the  wheels  could  not  move. 
Somehow  we  never  got  the  right  tension. 
The  Queen  enjoyed  our  confusion. 

When  we  passed  through  the  small 
villages  the  whole  populace  would  run 
out  into  the  streets  to  gaze  at  us. 

I thought  it  strange  that  the  villagers, 
who  must  have  seen  the  Queen  hundreds 
of  times,  did  not  seem  to  recognize  her, 
and  sometimes  bowed  to  me,  thinking, 

I suppose,  that  I,  being  on  the  first  seat, 
must  naturally  be  the  first  person.  How 
different  it  is  in  Denmark!  When  any 
royal  carriage  passes,  people  courtesy, 
sometimes  even  when  the  carriage  is 
empty. 

The  Queen  ordered  the  postilions  to  go 
slowly  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
village  to  avoid  the  risk  of  running  over 
the  crowds  of  children.  I never  saw  so 
many.  Eight  or  ten  at  each  door!  They 
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all  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  age,  and  all 
were  dressed  in  red  calico,  which  made 
a very  pretty  note  of  color  against  the 
shabby  houses.  There  are  a great  many 
manufactories  about  here,  and  I sup- 
pose red  calico  must  be  cheap. 

We  reached  the  chateau  before  sunset. 

I was  quite  chilled  through  in  spite  of 
all  my  wraps  (heavy  and  warm  as  they 
were)  and  thankful  to  get  out  of  them 
and  get  a hot  cup  of  tea. 

We  found  the  Marquise  Dadda  and 
the  Countess  Somaglia,  who  had  arrived 
for  tea.  The  Queen  always  receives  her 
friends  at  this  time. 

Another  military  dinner  this  evening! 
Evidently  Monza  is  polishing  off  the 
military  just  now.  It  is  very  amusing 
for  us,  as  it  gives  us  the  chance  to  see  all 
the  celebrities.  I sat  to  the  left  of  his 
Majesty,  and  he  told  me  in  a loud  voice 
who  every  one  was  and  what  each  one 
had  done.  He  did  not  seem  to  mind 
their  hearing.  Pointing  to  one  of  the 
generals,  he  said,  laughingly:  “He  is 
tout  ce  qttil  y a de  plus  militaire;  even 
his  nightgowns  have  epaulettes  on  them, 
and  he  sleeps  with  one  hand  on  his 
sword.” 

Monza,  November  yth . 

Dear  Mother, — I try  every  day  to 
get  a moment  to  write  as  you  desire,  but 
the  days  go  so  quickly  and  the  evenings 
come  so  soon,  that  I hardly  have  time 
to  do  anything  but  change  from  one 
dress  to  the  other. 

After  luncheon  this  morning  the  King 
ordered  some  large  scales  to  be  brought 
into  the  salon , and  we  were  all  weighed. 
Our  kilos  were  written  in  a book,  and 
each  person  was  asked  to  write  his  name 
under  his  kilo.  This  took  a long  time. 
The  Queen  weighs  twenty  kilos  less 
than  Johan.  There  was  a twinkle  in  the 
eye  of  the  King  when  General  Pasi  got 
on  the  scales.  General  Pasi  is  enor- 
mously tall,  and  big  in  proportion,  being 
a good  deal  more  than  six  feet  and  very 
stout.  They  piled  on  all  the  weights 
they  had,  but  nothing  sufficed.  Pasi 
looked  aghast  (Could  the  royal  board 
be  so  fattening?)  . . . and  wondered  if 
it  were  not  time  for  heroic  action.  There 
were  screams  of  laughter!  And  when  it 
was  found  that  the  King  had  had  his 
foot  on  the  scales  all  the  time  every  one 


was  convulsed  with  laughter,  especially 
the  King,  who  enjoyed  his  little  joke. 
The  Queen  s drive  to-day  was  to  the 
Marquise  Dadda  (one  of  her  ladies  in 
waiting),  who  has  a pretty  villa  and  park 
near  here. 

We  had  thought  of  leaving  Monza 
to-day,  but  the  Queen  wished  us  to  stay 
longer,  and  of  course  w'e  did  not  refuse, 
though  my  toilettes  were  at  a rather 
low  ebb,  having  thought  to  remain  only 
a few  days. 

I sat  to  the  left  of  the  King  at  dinner. 
He  seemed  very  melancholy,  and  told 
me  that  never  in  his  life  had  he  had 
such  a painful  experience  as  he  had  this 
afternoon.  A few  days  ago  a quite 
young  soldier  had  struck  his  superior 
officer  and  had  been  sentenced  to  death. 
The  King  said:  “He  is  to  be  shot  to- 
morrow in  the  barracks  near  the  park, 
and  this  afternoon  his  poor  mother,  ac- 
companied by  the  priest,  came  to  the 
palace  to  make  a last  and  supreme  effort 
to  obtain  pardon.  His  mother  clung  to 
my  knees  and  wept  her  soul  out:  ‘He 
is  my  only  child  and  only  nineteen  years 
old — too  young  to  die.  Take  me  in- 
stead. Sono  vecchia , egli  tanto  giovine!9 
(‘I  am  old,  and  he  so  young!’)  The 
riest  added  that  the  boy  had  always 
een  such  a good  son — kind  and  gentle 
to  his  mother — and  begged  that  he 
should  be  pardoned.”  The  King  re- 
peated all  this  with  tears  in  his  good 
eyes. 

“I  am  sure  that  your  Majesty  did 
pardon  him.  Did  you  not?” 

“No,”  he  said,  “though  it  broke  my 
heart  to  refuse.  In  military  affairs  one 
must  not  interfere  with  the  discipline.” 

“But  this  one,”  I urged,  tearfully; 
“could  there  not  be  extenuating  circum- 
stances ? Do  pardon  him,  your  Majesty. 
Just  think  what  that  would  mean  for  the 
poor  mother.” 

But  the  King,  true  to  his  ideas  of 
military  discipline,  said:  “No!  He  is 
condemned  to  die.  He  must  die.” 

The  King  could  not  shake  off  the 
impression  this  interview  had  made  on 
him,  and  J.,  who  passed  the  evening 
in  the  smoking-room  with  his  Majesty, 
said  that  he  never  saw  the  King  so 
depressed  as  he  was  this  evening. 

The  Queen  came  up  to  me  directly 
after  dinner,  saying:  “What  were  you 
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and  the  King .talking  about?  You  lust  h He  always  has  the  precedence  over 
l-x.ked  so  serious  and  sad  ” J told  her.  every  one;  even  ambassadors  -so  tena- 
She  said,  “ The  King  has  $hch  a good  c'ious  ve  them  up  with- 
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what  it  might  ha've  meatlit. 

“ Alas!”  he.  said,  iis  his  eyes 
tilled  with  tears.  “it  is  too 
true.  I hate  to  think  of  i*T’ 
We  left  Monza  at  three 
o’clock  this  afternoon.  1 can- 
nor  tell  you  ho'vv  kind  their 
Majesties  were  to  tne!  The 
Queen  kitted  me  good-hy  aml 
fSjd,  * %$k.:.Ti(vp$f  a Tyfy 

The  Kihggavt-  me  his  arm 
and  went  do^’.n  tfeeSsiftpf of i he 
gpafid.  ^hYasci|f  the  principal 


the  and  put  my 
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us  if  I did  n<H  appreciate  it! 

We  drove  to  the  station  in 
state  and  traveled  in  the  royal 
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Then  Liszt  turned  to  me,  and  asked 
me  to  sing.  I also  said,  “I  would  not 
dare.”  Whereupon  he  said,  “ Well,  since 
no  one  will  do  anything,  I will  play 
myself.” 

(The  Minghettis,  Mr.  Keudell,  and 
Count  Arco,  Schlozer’ s secretary,  were 
the  guests.) 

How  divinely  he  played!  He  seemed 
to  be  inspired.  Certainly  the  enthusias- 
tic and  sympathetic  listeners  were  wor- 
thy to  be  his  audience. 

“Do  you  still  sing  Massenet?”  he  said 
to  me.  “Do  you  recollect  my  dining 
with  you  in  Paris,  and  your  singing  those 
exquisite  songs?” 

“ Recollect  it !”  I cried.  “ How  do  you 
think  I could  ever  forget?” 

“ Will  you  not  sing  ? I will  accompany 
you,”  he  said.  “Have  you  any  of  Mas- 
senet’s songs?” 

“I  have  nothing  with  me  to-night.  I 
never  dreamt  of  singing,”  I answered. 

Schlozer  said:  “That  is  no  obstacle.  I 
will  send  a servant  to  your  house  directly 
to  fetch  the  music.”  And  in  a very 
short  time  the  music  was  in  my  hands. 

Then  Liszt  sat  down  and,  turning  over 
the  pages,  found  what  he  wanted,  and  I 
sang.  Schlozer  was  radiantly  happy. 
There  was  not  one  disturbing  element. 
Every  one  was  as  appreciative  as  he  was 
himself — those  who  listened  as  well  as 
those  who  performed. 

Liszt  was  at  his  best;  I mean  that  he 
could  not  have  been  better.  Knowing 
that  Count  Arco  sang,  he  insisted  on 
hearing  him.  Arco  at  first  declined,  but 
finally  yielded — there  was  no  resisting 
the  arch-charmer.  Liszt  played  the 
“ Suoni  la  tromba ” (Arco’s  cheval  de 
bataille ),  by  heart,  of  course,  singing  him- 
self, to  help  the  timid  singer,  and  adding 
variations  on  the  piano. 

Liszt  was  in  such  high  spirits  that  we 
would  not  have  been  surprised  if  he  had 
danced  a jig.  He  threw  his  long  hair 
back  from  his  forehead,  as  if  to  throw 
care  to  the  winds.  Later  he  spread  his 
large  hands  over  the  keyboard  in  protest 
and  said,  “ No  more  from  vie,  but  we 
must  hear  Schlozer  before  we  go.” 
Therefore  Schlozer  was  obliged  to  play. 
He  can  only  improvise,  as  you  know. 
Liszt  sat  by  his  side  and  played  a helpful 
bass. 

Schlozer  ordered  some  champagne  and 


we  all  drank  one  another’s  healths.  It 
was  after  one  o’clock  when  we  bade  our 
host  adieu.  Johan  and  I took  Liszt  in 
our  carriage,  and  left  him  at  his  apart- 
ment in  the  Via  Margutta  on  our  way 
home. 

We  saw  a great  deal  of  him  afterward, 
and  he  dined  with  us  twice.  The  first 
time  we  asked  Grieg,  the  Norwegian 
genius,  thinking  it  would  please  Liszt  to 
meet  him.  Perhaps  this  was  a mistake. 
However,  it  w7as  a most  interesting  eve- 
ning. Mrs.  Grieg  sang  charmingly 
(Grieg’s  songs,  of  course),  and  Liszt,  with 
his  hands  folded  in  front  of  him,  was  lost 
in  thought — or  was  he  asleep?  Let  us 
say  he  dozed — only  waking  up  to  clap 
his  hands  and  cry,  “Brava!”  but  what 
was  perfectly  wonderful  was  when  he 
read  at  sight  a concerto  of  Grieg’s,  in 
manuscript,  which  Grieg  had  brought 
with  him.  Liszt  played  it  off  as  if  he  had 
known  it  all  his  life,  reading  all  the 
orchestra  parts.  Both  these  great  artists 
were  enchanted  with  each  other,  but 
after  a while  Liszt  became  tired  of 
music  and  asked  if  we  could  not  have  a 
game  of  whist.  To  play  a banal  game  of 
whist  with  Liszt  seemed  a sacrilege,  but 
we  played,  all  the  same.  I was  very 
distraite , seeing  Grieg  and  his  wife  (who 
do  not  play  cards)  wandering  restlessly 
around  the  room,  and  sometimes  I put 
on  an  ace  when  a two  would  have  done 
the  deed. 

Liszt  plays  the  piano  better  than  he 
plays  whist.  I don’t  know  how  many 
times  he  revoked.  Every  one  pretended 
not  to  notice,  and  we  paid  up  at  the 
finish  without  a murmur.  He  was  de- 
lighted to  win  four  lire  and  something, 
and  counted  out  the  small  change  quite 
conscientiously.  Johan  drove  him  home 
— a very  tired  and  sleepy  Liszt — and 
only  left  him  at  the  sill  of  his  door. 

I received  a very  queer  letter  the  day 
Liszt  dined  here.  I copy  it  for  you.  It 
was  from  the  Princess  W. — a lady 
whose  friendship  he  renounced  when  he 
took  holy  orders: 

I hear  that  you  are  going  to  have  the 
Master  (le  M ait  re)  to  dine  at  your  house.  I 
beg  of  you  ro  see  that  he  does  not  sit  in  a 
draught  of  air,  or  that  the  cigar  he  will  smoke 
will  not  be  too  strong,  and  the  coffee  he 
drinks  will  be  weak,  for  he  cannot  sleep 
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after,  and  please  see  that  he  is  brought 
safely  to  his  apartment. 

Yours,  etc.,  etc. 


All  these  instructions  were  carried  out 
to  tjie  letter.  On  another  occasion  Liszt 
wrote  to  me  that  he  would  bring  some 
of  his  songs  to  try  over  at  five  o’clock. 
I inclose  his  letter.  What  a chance, 
thought  I,  for  me  to  give  pleasure  to 
some  of  my  friends  who  I knew  were 
longing  to  see  him.  Although  he  had 
said  enlre  nous  in  his  letter,  and  I knew 
that  he  really  wanted  to  look  through 
the  songs  alone  with  me,  I could  not 
resist  the  temptation — though  it  was 
such  rank  disobedience — and  said  to 
them:  “Liszt  is  coming  to  me  at  five 
o’clock.  If  you  would  like  to  hear  him, 
and  consent  to  be  hidden  behind  a door, 
I will  invite  you.”  They  all  accepted 
with  rapture,  and  were  assembled  in  the 
little  salon  before  the  time  appointed. 
The  door  was  left  open  and  a large  screen 
placed  before  it. 

Johan  fetched  Liszt  in  our  carriage,  as 
he  always  does.  I received  him  and  the 
book  o(“  Lieder”  which  he  brought  with 
him.  (Only  Johan  and  Nina  were  pres- 
ent.) He  opened  the  book  at  “Com- 
ment disaient  ils ?” — one  of  his  most 
beautiful  songs,  which  has  an  exquisite 
but  very  difficult  accompaniment.  He 
played  with  fairy  fingers,  and  we  went 
over  it  several  times.  I could  see  the 
screen  swerving  and  waving  about;  but 
Liszt’s  back  was  turned,  so  he  could  not 
see  it. 

After  we  had  finished  tea  was  served, 
and  then  he  said,  “Have  you  heard  my 
* Rigoletto’  ?” 

“Yes,”  I said,  “but  not  by  you.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  will  play  it  for 

?ou.  Your  piano  is  better  than  the  one 
have.  It  is  a pleasure  to  play  on  it.” 
The  screen,  now  alive  with  emotion, 
almost  tipped  over.  After  “Rigoletto” 
he  played  “ Les  soirees  de  Vienne,”  and 
this  time  the  screen  actually  did  topple 
over  and  exposed  to  view  the  group  of 
ladies  huddled  behind  it.  I shuddered 
to  think  how  the  Master  would  take  this 
horrible  treachery. 

He  took  it  better  than  I expected — in 
fact,  he  laughed  outright.  The  ladies 
came  forward  and  were  presented  to 
him,  and  were  delighted.  I am  sure  that 
Lis'zt  was,  too;  at  any  rate,  he  laughed 
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so  much  at  my  ruse  and  contrition  that 
the*  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  He 
wiped  them  away  with  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, which  'had  an  embroidered  F. 
L.  in  the  corner.  This  he  left  behind  and 
I kept  it  as  a souvenir. 

Some  days  after  this  there  was  a large 
dinner  given  by  the  German  ambassador 
(Herr  von  Keudell)  for  the  Princess 
Frederick  Carl.  Liszt  and  many  others, 
including  ourselves,  were  present.  The 
Ambassador  allowed  the  gentlemen 
only  a short  time  to  smoke;  he  gave 
them  good  but  small  cigars.  I do  not 
know  now  the  great  Master  liked  this, 
for  he  is  a fervent  smoker.  However, 
as  le  charbonnier  est  maitre  chez  lui, 

' our  host  had  his  way  and  the  music 
' commenced  as  he  wished  very  soon 
after  dinner.  Both  the  Ambassador  and 
his  wife  are  perfect  pianists. 

They  play  four-hand  pieces  on  two 
pianos.  On  this  occasion,  to  do  honor 
to  the  famous  composer,  they  grappled 
with  a formidable  work  by  Liszt,  called 
“Mazeppa.”  (I  fancy  that  Liszt  is  a 
little  like  Rossini,  who  used  to  say, 
“Jouez  pour  moi  toute  autre  chose  que 
ma  musique”)  Mazeppa’s  wild  scam- 

Kering  over  the  two  keyboards  made  our 
air  stand  on  end,  but  the  Master  dozed 
off  in  peaceful  slumber  and  only  waked 
up  and  cried,  “Bravo!”  when  Mazeppa 
had  finished  careering  and  the  two  pian- 
ists were  wiping  their  perspiring  brows. 
Liszt  begged  the  Princess  to  whistle,  and 
opened  his  book  of  “ Lieder”  at  “ Es 
muss  ein  wunderbares  sein”  (a  lovely 
song)  and  said,  “Can  you  whistle  that?” 
Yes,  she  could;  and  did  it  very  carefully 
and  in  a wunderbares  manner.  Liszt  was 
astonished  and  delighted. 

Then  Liszt  played.  Each  time  I hear 
him  I say,  “Never  has  he  played  like 
this.”  How  can  a person  surpass  him- 
self? Liszt  does.  He  had  the  music  of 
“Comment  disaient  ils?”  in  the  same 
book  and  begged  me  to  sing  it.  “ Do 
you  think,”  he  said,  “you  could  add  this 
little  cadenza  at  the  end?”  And  he 
played  it  for  me. 

“I  think  so,”  I said.  “It  does  not 
seem  very  difficult,”  and  hummed  it. 

“ I had  better  write  it  for  you,”  he 
said,  “so  that  you  will  not  forget  it. 
And  he  took  out  his  visiting-card  and 
wrote  it  on  the  back.  (I  send  it  to  you.) 
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Liszt  is  not  always  as  amiable  as  this. 
He  resents  people  counting  on  his  play- 
ing. When  Baroness  K.  inveigled  him 
into  promising  to  take  tea  with  her, 
because  he  knew  her  father,  she,  on  his 
accepting,  invited  a lot  of  friends,  hold- 
ing out  hopes  that  Liszt  would  play. 
She  pushed  the  piano  into  the  middle  of 
the  room — no  one  could  have  possibly 
failed  to  see  it.  Every  one  was  on  the 

!mi  vive  when  Liszt  arrived,  and  breath- 
ess  with  anticipation.  Liszt,  who  had 
had  many  surprises  of  this  sort,  I imag- 


ine, saw  the  situation  at  a glance.  After 
several  people  had  been  presented  to 
him,  Liszt,  with  his  most  captivating 
smile,  said  to  the  hostess: 

“Ou  est  votre  piano , chert  Madame ?” 
and  looked  all  about  for  the  piano, 
though  it  was  within  an  inch  of  his  nose. 

“Oh,  Monseigneur!  Would  you,  real- 
ly ..  . ?”  advancing  toward  the  piano, 
triumphantly.  “You  are  too  kind.  I 
never  should  have  dared  to  ask  you.” 
And,  waving  her  hand  toward  it,  “Here 
is  the  piano!” 

“Ah,”  said  Liszt, 
who  loves  a joke, 
“ C'  est  vrai.  Je  vou- 
lais  y poser  mon 

chapeau. 

Very  crestfallen, 
but  undaunted,  the 
Baroness  cried: 
“ But,  Monseigneur, 
you  will  not  refuse, 
if  only  to  play  a 
scale  — merely  to 
touch  the  piano!” 

But  Liszt,  as  un- 
kind as  she  was 
tactless,  answered, 
coldly:  “Madame, 
I never  play  my 
scales  in  the  after- 
noon,” and  turned 
his  back  on  her  and 
talked  with  Ma- 
dame Helbig. 

As  they  stood 
there  together,  he 
and  Madame  Hel- 
big, one  could  not 
see  very  much  dif- 
ference between 
them.  She  is  as 
tall  as  Liszt,  wears 
her  hair  short,  and 
is  attired  in  a long 
water-proof  which 
looks  like  a sou- 
tane; and  he  wears 
his  hair  long,  and  is 
attired  in  a long 
soutane  which  looks 
like  a water-proof. 
As  regards  their 
clothes,  the  only 

noticeable  differ- 
ence was  that  her 
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A VISIT  TO  ROYALTY  AND 

gown  was  buttoned  down  the  front  and 
his  was  not.  Both  have  the  same  broad 
and  urbane  smile. 

One  of  the  last  dinners  with  Liszt, 
before  he  left  Rome,  was  at  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  Sermonetas' — the  Min- 
ghettis,  the  Keudells,  Schlozer,  and  our- 
selves. Lenbach,  the  celebrated  painter, 
was  invited,  but  forgot  all  about  tne  invi- 
tation until  long  after  the  dinner.  Then 
he  hurriedly  donned  a redingote  and  ap- 
peared, flurried  and  distressed.  Liszt 
was  in  one  of  his  most  delightful  moods, 
and  began  improvising  a tarantella,  and 
Madame  Minghetti  jumped  up  suddenly 
and  started  to  dance.  Schlozer,  catching 
the  spirit  of  it,  joined  her.  Who  ever 
would  have  thought  that  the  sedate  Ger- 
man minister  to  the  Pope  could  have 
been  so  giddy!  He  knelt  down,  clapping 
his  hands  and  snapping  his  fingers  to 
imitate  castanets.  Madame  Minghetti, 
though  a grandmother,  danced  like  a girl 
of  sixteen,  and  Liszt  at  the  piano  played 
with  Neapolitan  gaiety!  It  was  a 
moment  never  to  be  forgotten.  Keu- 
dell’s  kind  eyes  beamed  with  joy.  Len- 
bach looked  over  his  spectacles  and  for- 
got his  usual  sarcastic  smile.  We  all 
stood  in  an  enchanted  circle,  clapping 
our  hands  in  rhythmical  measure. 

Our  good  friend  Ludolf,  as  Liszt's  am- 
bassador, asked  the  abbe — who  has  a 
great  respect  for  “the  powers  that  be" — 
to  a beautiful  dinner,  to  which  we  were 
invited,  the  Minghettis,  the  Keudells, 
and  four  others — making  twelve  in  all. 
Madame  Minghetti  accepted  for  herself, 
but  excused  her  husband,  who  she  said 
was  not  to  be  in  Rome  that  evening. 
Count  Ludolf  asked  M.  de  Pitteurs  (the 
Belgian  minister)  to  fill  Minghetti's 
place. 

Five  minutes  before  dinner  was  an- 
nounced, in  came  Madame  Minghetti 
with  Monsieur  Minghetti. 

“What!"  cried  the  Count.  “I  did  not 
expect  you!  Why  did  you  not  send  me 
word  that  you  were  coming?  We  shall 
be  thirteen  at  table,  and  that  will  never 
do.” 

Both  M.  and  Mme.  Minghetti  were 
very  much  embarrassed. 

“There  is  nothing  easier,"  answered 
Signor  Minghetti.  “I  can  go  home." 

You  may  imagine  that  this  was  not 
very  pleasant  for  the  great  Minghetti, 
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who  had  probably  never  had  such  an 
experience  in  all  his  life. 

Count  Arco,  seeing  the  situation,  and 
as  a solution  to  the  difficulty,  went 
across  the  street  to  the  club,  thinking 
that  some  one  could  be  found.  Fortu- 
nately he  succeeded,  and  you  may  be 
sure  the  emergency  guest  was  only  too 
delighted  to  make  the  fourteenth  at  that 
table. 

The  Minghettis  kindly  and  magnani- 
mously overlooked  the  Count's  want  of 
tact. 

Liszt,  as  if  he  wished  to  make  us  forget 
this  untimely  incident,  played  after  din- 
ner as  he  had  never  played  before.  But 
nothing  could  suppress  Count  Ludolf — 
never  mind  where  the  plats  were,  his  feet 
continued  to  get  into  them.  Right  in 
the  middle  of  Liszt's  most  exquisite 
playing  our  irrepressible  host  said,  in  a 
loud  voice: 

“If  any  one  wishes  to  have  a game  of 
whist,  there  are  tables  in  the  other  room." 

Liszt  stopped  short,  but,  seeing  all  our 
hands  raised  in  holy  horror  at  the 
thought  of  exchanging  him  for  a game 
of  whist,  consented  amiably  to  remain 
at  the  piano. 

Liszt  honored  me  by  coming  to  my 
reception,  brought  by  M.  de  Keudell — 
Liszt  is  always  brought.  Imagine  the 
delight  of  my  friends  who  came  thus 
unexpectedly  on  the  great  Master.  They 
made  a circle  around  him,  trying  to  edge 
near  enough  to  get  a word  with  him. 
He  was  extremely  amiable  and  seemed 
pleased  to  create  this  manifestation 
of  admiration.  (Can  one  ever  have 
enough?)  There  are  two  young  musical 
geniuses  here  at  the  Villa  Medici,  both 
premier  prix  de  Rome.  One  is  Ga- 
briel Pierne,  surnamed  “ Le  Bebe " be- 
cause he  is  so  small  and  looks  so  boyish — 
he  really  does  not  seem  over  fourteen 
years  of  age — and  another,  Paul  Vidal, 
who  is  as  good  a pianist  as  Pierne,  but 
not  such  a promising  composer. 

I asked  Liszt  if  he  would  allow  these 
two  young  artists  to  play  some  of  their 
compositions  for  him.  Liszt  kindly  con- 
sented, and  the  appointed  day  found 
them  all  in  the  salon . Liszt  was  en- 
chanted (so  he  said);  but  how  many 
times  has  he  said,  clapping  the  delighted 
artist  on  the  shoulder,  “A/on  cher , vous 
avez  un  ires  grand  talent.  ...  Vous 
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ire*  loin  ; Baron  RtTtzis  had  some  theatricals  at 
And  l.hcn  he  would  sat  dowit  at  Hu-  h»v  pm>\  villa  in  \yuw.i»  Indipemicnr;!, 
piano,  „j  smile.  “ Do ' vut!  jn  which. Nina  .ucu-d  rho  prinripa!  t6kr 

pt.iy  thi'd”  and  play  H amt.  crush  him  in  " i V;  ' tte  Sr  Manin,"  Si-«»*e»ir 
to  ijtdflft,  and  rh*X  »r?utd  depart*  having  mjppjl  VsonoiF  the  ceki'tiitcd  Aifiefi|  thole 
ia  Jdf:r  ■futoS'  and  MV.Twhelmvil;  the  p»art  <-f  the  unvi;-.  (Vic  of  the  thie- 

ve ith  their  imptilvctiori;,.  Inst  tail  nf  en-  mn  pktures  henbai-h  painted.  of  Kina- 
ivyragiiij;  them,  he  )/m-i  niMfevd  flnm.  was  put;  njt  the  sr.,i«ye  ami  afr*t>\  ard 
Speaking m vmmg  ;u-< ija  l-.roHt*hf  h< (>•?<  Uk  fcimaiii,  hut  it  ert-ated 
in  gt  octal.  life  said  omr.  “JV  /■,'  y V n<>  y-.-Ofbushrsm-'  ■ piv.pjt  did  not  thiol;  it 

vonot*  Kp'pje  »V  o i/imn  u-a  fa  v-noor  'dn'l  her  p««)k'v,-. 

or.vwnm/i.  nui\\-  .v  cV«  hl#ir  has  Pwf’fns  Oy>. c .Ht<>r  i;t  \ /Hint;  Fnmhmarii  h.id 

kt.  nyujfui*.’’  .;>(!>  h ,t.  (tight  that  when  he  had 

. --Vm<  ihay  hefew  that  mt'  arfiRtit%t>iui[  td  issj-  t.te:  phra^/vlit  was  alt  h« 
k f\til  uf  i'iv  vviu-n'I.titn  viditftal'tmt  iin-  nasi  to  say  >-•  '’X<;  ftj+irr  w'h'j  a diahle^ 
arti  st>  avd.tsvt,  Once . -Stiamhati.  .-nr.*?  jiW-  N!JV  -hr  ‘..*id.  *’  /..?  J.-.vkV  ;*•■>•.•?  a 
JhVf pc,  Vidal,  'Mine.  I h dy;;.  .and  Ct>on-  / ' •■  » • / which  em's.-d  a r*>av 

fi'S.v  tlcAiuo  i.  n.t  IV, cm  ms:  iji  of  t atfjtfei  apd  hurr  i.enhach's  feti- 

t.jucr:n'  I §j?l  :V'‘  r-re-.i*'  ,/•.  /-?  o •■•.:'  dev  . . 

f Marquis  Viiiarn/fnvi,i ,,  win'*  h-'ts  dt\;  - M.vx.M-n,  t has-  |u*t  >•  r<t  a compete 

rii.i-.r  a. Uhi ions'  hatiMOt-  voice  ) haw  i nil. , « ton  of  ins  s.mus  -all  xi,s..  1'  like 
ever;  heard - Viir  he  .yt  i tn.-i  fu  think,  a?  fhv  hr*;r  {V-p  hr-sr-  “ - ;md 

io;-v  i * jtpi  >.i>  \ «}«  vdt  .o  '•!  ir.  a.;,-/  hi-.  'V1'-’,.,  .,V  i ill-,  last- llv  d'fdf-- 

imihrvlin.  Vt-ta  ih-  t i vs.<->  v.-'m.-d  t.-  rm-.  Tiu  rc  stands  th. 

p;rev<?itkft4  -fetjhf  ■- • paMdt ^ 
yu^eo'v H--I  .m  .ih.;-  '-i.-t-  hiH!  u\~  i>-, •'■■■’  ■"  ■ lc  /V'wr  t/‘  -•,.  . . | dc. 

pl^wai hinji- is av&ry’>vdfvJc)iu..\yn.ei>rp-  '.fhv  V /VW  --/■’//./ “ Pwr-af-  u Om>- 
p<  *;><•<•  t»r«d  ii.J>  ‘.vfih-fi  art  opvr.t  eatlvd  r-'.-.”  and  ' /*:.-,■  /hu.-..:  > have  pretty' 

" Ruv  BVi.vv ' Avhivh  has  had  Miiirv  a thtags;  pi  theiu.  tier  flB-^  art-  -far  frt»m 
eess  wk  ip  I tAly-  1 he’:.Qucfefl':a«<|'.i.«itig'  • -'-'Htfftfc  - -M>-  votupkw  »6  the  first  ones. 
a dii>*t  it&ffljx:  vihklv  ii  ftaljv  chatnhtVgv  .Massehft  fife  date  df  its  coroposi- 


MAN  AND  WOMAN 


tion  on  each  title-page,  and  a few  bars  of 
music. 

1 took  them  to  the  Queen  and  we 
Rooked  them  over  together.  She  was 
enchanted,  and  thought  them  the  most 
graceful  and  refined  things  she  had  ever 
Heard.  She  said,  “1  envy  you  having 
them.” 

44  Would  your  Majesty  like  to  have 
some?”  I asked. 

44  Yes,  indeed;  very  much,”  she  replied. 
44  But  1 could  never  sing  them.  You 
would  have  to  teach  me  how.  They  suit 
your  voice,  but  would  they  mine?  No 
one  can  sing  them  as  you  do.” 

44 1 learnt  them  with  Massenet;  that 
is  why,”  I replied. 

1 wrote  to  Massenet  and  begged  him 
to  send  the  same  collection  to  the  Queen, 
as  she  had  been  so  delighted  with  his 
songs,  and  added,  "Don’t  forget  to  put 
your  name,  the  dates,  and  a bar  or  two 
of  music  just  like  what  you  sent  to  me.” 


Most  amiably  he  did  what  I asked  f\ 
and  the  Queen  was  more  than  please 
and  immediately  thanked  him  throu 
the  Marquise  Villamarina. 

Massenet  has  become  a great  celeb  ri 
now.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  he  'w* 
struggling  to  get  on  in  Paris,  Auber  a ^ 

I helped  him.  I used  to  pay  him  _ ft 
francs  an  hour  for  copying  manuscript  1 
Now  one  pays  twenty  francs  just  to 
at  him! 

Mr.  Morgan,  of  London,  has  hired  % 
good  friend  George  Wurts’s  magnifio^^-^ 
apartment  in  the  relic-covered  P a 
Mattel.  Wurts  is  secretary  to  ' 

American  legation  in  Petersburg, 
comes  occasionally  to  see  his  friends  ^ 
Rome,  who  all  welcome  him  with 
light.  Mr.  Morgan  gives  beautiful  * 

ners,  and  although  he  has  as  many 
as  he  can  possibly  have,  the  huge 
are  freezingly  cold,  and  sometimes  v^e 
sit  wrapped  in  our  mantles. 


Man  and  Woman 

BY  ELLEN  M.  H.  GATES 

AH,  see  them!  See  them!  Down  the  winding  roads. 
Since  numbered  days  began. 

They  have  been  walking,  working,  lifting  loads 
The  woman  and  the  man. 

And  as  they  walked  their  fingers  clasped  and  held. 

For  life  was  strange  and  lone; 

Man’s  asking  eyes  the  woman’s  eyes  compelled; 

Both  searched  to  find  their  own. 

Together,  then,  they  set  their  moving  tents, 

Where  branches  dripped  with  myrrh; 

When  cities  rose  on  isles  and  continents, 

There  man  and  woman  were. 

Dear  Earth  and  Time,  they  shared  your  peace  and  rage; 

We,  in  ourselves,  divine  . 

otrange  drops  of  blood,  in  curious  heritage 
From  far  ancestral  line. 

And  now  this  whispering  through  the  purple  haze 
Across  Time’s  deepening  sands: 
weat  Man  and  Woman  of  transcendent  days, 

More  closely  clasp  your  hands! 
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“The  Coral  Necklace,”  by 
Edmund  C.  Tarbell 

TAR  BELL’S  work  impresses  one  as  being  that  of 
a thoroughly  equipped  modem  painter.  He  has 
learned  the  things  the  schools  have  to  teach, 
and  learned  them  well.  But,  of  course,  what  interests 
us  most  in  him  are  those  characteristics  which  make 
him  different  from  other  men.  It  is  not  only  his 
color  quality  which  is  subtly  different;  there  is  often 
a sense  of  design — a design  sometimes  very  simple, 
again  quite  intricate.  More  than  this,  there  is  an  un- 
derstanding of  “edges”  — to  use  the  painter’s  word: 
where  a form  comes  hard  against  the  background,  or 
where  it  softens  or  is  lost.  And  this  study  of  edges 
includes  the  understanding  and  rendering  of  the  edge 
of  the  shadow — where  the  light  falters  and  flutters  in 
that  penumbra  which  is  indeed  the  threshold  of  the 
shadow. 

Of  recent  years  there  has  been  in  his  work  a great 
solicitude  as  to  the  exact  rendering  of  the  more  elusive 
modulations  of  the  face.  Where  possibly  in  past  years 
he  may  have  been  content  with  a more  or  less  summary 
indication  of  the  large  planes,  there  is  now  a close 
search  for  subtler  effects  of  modeling — for  rightly  ren- 
dering the  turn  of  the  side  plane  of  the  nose  into  the 
more  rounded  plane  of  the  cheek;  for  the  infinitely 
delicate  turning  and  rounding  of  the  comer  of  the  lip. 
Recently,  too,  he  has  given  himself  to  the  study  of  light 
as  it  slides  across  a studio  wall,  with  all  its  infinite 
variations,  color-shifts,  and  gradations.  He  has  given 
us,  as  it  were,  a modem  instance  of  the  old  Dutch 
tradition.  He  has  found  new  difficulties  in  an  old 
problem:  the  intricate  questions  of  color  values,  and 
has  quite  triumphantly  solved  them — or,  if  it  may  be 
said  that  no  one  can  quite  solve  them,  he  has  at  least 
come  near  to  it.  This  painting  of  a young  girl  which 
Mr.  Wolf  has  so  skilfully  engraved  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  painter’s  recent  works. 

Philip  L.  Hale. 
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"•THE  CORAL  NKCKUCf."  HV  C TAPBliU. 

Engraved  oil  [Hood  hv  Henry  Wolf  from  the  Original  Painting 

Owne<l  by  ArehibaM  H.  Ciwatbroey,  Jr. 
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When  Mrs.  Adney  Died 

/' T .{IJ.JA  M lNTlX  !:  A.ldv.  :nh 


't<m "i»*  Ammg"  Tom  Hw^n 
in  Imp  witlrhyr.  More  than  that  could 
not  in-  tout.  The  hetrothMhact  fikep 
ph'icc  m the  jsfajrt,.  whi-re  she  had  hein 
i"i' i •’■'• 1 < :tri  ;tt  sehviiil.  jrul she  had 

hack  m Soarvlah:  >wfV- ht-r  life-  rowi 

tfv^fiso  deeo  wirh  bappiiies^  tlta  f it  ^nxli} 
have  ti$?tde  your  heart  achy :$M%M  |P*t| 

'-  *K  d.itv  of  tin-  Weddlng  had  not  D<  » 
dehriffeiv  decided  upon,  fmc  cherv  was 
talk  of  (.'‘ferisnnav  1 his  way  Oerfdsvo 

'filth,  when  *hy  had  1^*0; '«$  homy 
less  than  a hirtnipht.  she*  left  ppdkt.th*' 
spill  of  fhi  ih,idrm  nt  ^Irv, 
rather,  she  fell  under  aby  spell  hf  ihy 
.>  ■■i  I he 

wuMt'p  who  vierv  tfnd&i  th;et  Spilk. ; ; 

■ it'  j$£s  oRe  i’4  Mrs.  :Adr»f'V:'t-  fioscst 
firsf  sit  her  r«t  thfftktng> 
hvc  months  and  tbtpfiifMi 

.Ail  brj  * coin irov  apd 

gopc  IVir;  n«>ihina-  It  shoAs 
how  py^yctly  fi  x dish  We  x-mnen  y t»  tp 
■{.kicnp  aiid  slave,  Ty-t  heefl  doing  it 
i * 'V  Vi- .its,  hut  Tm  :h..;>.i>;h-  l stopped 
the  niiuiute  I heard  how  SViMitint  AdM‘V 
l-.oj  begun  t?f  -Mfv  /.n.;  T oven  f •right 
doWTv-ttiwrt  and.  AyM^D-ng:- .*$’( 

the  Kho.r.  en  ! • j-nre.t  r.--<  d'  a eo«»:*y 
( a sa'ii  1 1 o vi  ssa  ee  * ha e ! ve  Aute;’  oeededvbni 
rharl  rhoutdo  I couldn't  afford.  Nr> 
niniv:  economy  for  me!" 

husband  eoidd  ever  forger 
the  hKiptpilte; yiriii’ye T*ven  !'•  Mary  envd. 

Afbtl  protesting. 


^ s^a’^mv  Oft  Mrs.  Ad- 
« -net*  lay  over  the  v.umi-n 

k | fT*  |gtt  of  $ri»,tsdale,  tiy$C  the; 

§|  I flw  radiant  Giro  a and  die 

fbja  * jsray>  halted  Penelopes 

ah  Ire.  Ir  menaced  those 
who  would  keep  tht.it 
dreiims;  ipuching  all  vvho  loved  and  were 
loved.  . \ -■'■'■  / y .‘  :.  ■•’. 

»|  «ixr*-.  Mrs.  Adntv.  ,<  wom'afi  of 
si  s'ciii  anil  exactness,  the  not  unplerj*- 
inp  cudmclioit-nt  of  vigorous  efficiency,  a 
fl.elpritfttt'-  in  ^ thtiusaiyd,  was  dead,  ui'wr 
le-rty\^sslf--.^rihs^ii|t;;^i^irs'-  of  tirarried 
HIV,  Mr.  Adney,  rn  the  fifth  men ih 
of  ^'^rfew-ypOTeftf,'  had  utumstakaH^ 
fteguty  Aipok  Ahiiur.- 

' his,  is  not:  Wdii  inv  Adnyv’s  Jiorvv 
'Jti>t«!,eV*r|  nor  p*t;rht*'iftVfvi  of  the  woiju’n 
irfySy^nsdaM.  Iruj . of  M ,» ry  Batlfrfi  to 
whom  the  hazards  and  rainsummamms 
tsf  fove  wetey  at  fhai  ihoey  of  tremendims 
tend  vital  S%nthDyh'fe::«hce:  she  was  then 
hut  a ftfiy  rtn'trtrhy  hoeforhed.  ' - . 

M^ry1  Ifailey  :;ntfet?Aefeiw''  and  an 
orphan,  A ptrnliarjly-  senymrVwM  and 
rigidly  warchfo.l  uraidvri  rum  had  01  -.! 
for  her- 

with  the  res dly  '(hvu  Hrt,  tffiiy«orvs  w-yrr  as 
many  and  as.ii^kOpdyMly!; a>  thy 
heads  of  a vtnur  rosary.  ; Xonr  of  th»y 
meanings  of  life  had  yet  hegnn  t«*  hlut 
of  perplex  herland  rh efe  wd*  s^mefblde 
ahout  her  girlish ^ spirit  which 
those  who  tfayyi  to  ■>%•'  :<-jf ; fn;%i 

She  was  as  much  in  love. with  young 
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“ Forget  ? OF  course  be  will!  If  there's  doughty  little  old  lady,  and  clenched  the 
a man  on  earth  you'd  have  said  would ' argument  before  it  was  . begun  with, 
remember,  it's  William  Adoey;  No,  ray  “Look  at. Ah',  Ad*tty$* 
dear,  they  ,ajfe  alj  idikty  and  it's  brought  To  add  to  hnsettlfe- 

home  t«  «g  whenever  a Clara  Ad  dry  mem— remember  thar.tshv 'waV but  nine- 
dies.”  tee#  and  that  she  had  been  listening  to 

A look  Wfeonfuseif  ..dismay-  4i*he  hstti  , the  heart  of  a roaideti  atiorTfh.wking  all 
Mary  Batky’s  eyes,  crowding' ujjw*be  the  while  that  she  was  ikttniug  to  the 
happiness  that  filled  them.  She  felt  heart  of  lift* -Colin  .L:»P$»og's  wife,  a 
strangely  mid  about  rht  heart/  hujfet;  'gently  little  cfearlisfe,  sKd.v^ed  her 

A Fy# days  later tmhr  old  Mrs,  Dow,  three  as  e^hisitely  dgyised  gowns  as  her 
the  doctor's  wife,  tucking  a shrewd  and  ravished  eyes  ever  fell  upon,  with  the 
inquisitive  'eye  at  her,  said:  “No  you  . significant  remark,  ‘1  got  these  when 
are  engaged.,.  Mary  child?  -Weil,  take  Mrs;  Adney  died  snd  Mr,  Adaev  began 
my  advice  and  when  ton  go  io  hvt  in  ?v<  do  ;u lies  doing," 

Tom  H'azenN  house  keep  your  best  Colin  loiHsing  was  Syai^dale's  land- 
rhmgs  pot  away  where  no  one  knows  scape  painter,  bur  be  «dso  did  ctccasion- 
ah,out:^hT|i>t|T:'^%«elf.  Another  two  ot  a!  portraits  in  lugb^kcytsd . trrpEs  of  the: 
threc/  ttionths  and:  some  woman  will  be  women  of  .Scarstkde  undthtfsCwbo  came 
walking  / right:  through  Mrs,  Adney’s  from. a distance  to  sit  try  him.  Among 
liner?  and  using  her  fluted  silver  for  :h.»s  canvases  there  w,ys  hut  ope  of  his 
hreakfast/  te. y/ujig  -tfphiA  •tihingv'-in 4#,5jyj,;''slh''^ltt2  her 

I've  wrapped  my  linen  ih  blue  t issuer  .is  she  sat  by -a window  sewing,  her  head 
paper  >Pid  tnftrkyd  it  Avith  the  name*,  of  bent  over  berwykje, 
the  pebplp ) bvapr  P>  it  when  I'm  -'This  picture  hung  in  Mrs,  Eansing's 
gone,  and  Tve  put  my  .silver  'either  tr.  iitringgtoom,  and  is  she  threw  the  shim- 
my will  ox  in  the  bank  . No  second  Mrs,  meting  new  gowns  over  a winged  chair, 
Dow  is  gpipjg  to  use  them,  t can  rell  rite  her  ret  to  dtsplay  them  to  Mary,  she 
you."-  glanced  up  and  :>h<>t>k.  her  head  at  it 

“ Dt,  D«wy  wouldn't— he  couldn't— “ half  humorously,  half  bmerly, 

“ Couldn't  he,  rhcroch:'"  sniffed  the  “ Mrs,  Adney ’s  death  has  been  a real 
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c oi> Id  f orget,  what  man 
in  town  could  be  ex- 
jVecred  to  feme  m tier  ? 
The  ’vjffyi'.tUy; -Ee  took 
Mrs.  w.tt;  to  drive  I 
engaged  -a  rt»6k,  1 m 
iHJt  -^uidr  a godse  as  to 
work;  my'HtaSs  off-  so 
that  RhdV  second  wife, 
can,  kee|v  a Trtaid-’v 

lttshorrv\\?jliiani  Ad-; 
ftjpy’s  conduct  furnished 

edy  at " work  m ■'  SdA  r.v~ 
date.  But  jty  Mary 
Bailey  riiere-  was  noth- 
mg  f)Ut  igtini, ; x! R belie v- 
ahfc.  wy  it.  So 

th  fe  was  hove  men  to  veil  »; 
she  d hoiight-^ur  a d ay, 
a week,  a year. ; Was 
fhvie  ho  stieh  thing  as 
onehaTigeabk-’rfess,  as 
loyalty  I A hard  dis- 
may .itlfcd  lyd..  y 
"Tdi  roc  what  you 
think  W El r.  Adjiey«“ 
she  dyo'30d ed > soon  af- 
ter this,  o|  f t >m  flaxen. 

"Abney .1  Poor  devil, 
I fhtnk  he’i;  about  the 

nirist  fo  r !o  mbit  toali  he? 
mg  I know.  He  haunts 
flic  dub  and  the  restau- 
rants'. His:  house  is 
cloud , and  be  eats 
dvnvtttuvyii-  I meet  him 
. , __  ..  .....  . . . . :;y  h.eW^htc ;.  He’s 

i>.  always . hunting  pancakes  that;  he  eait 
■Si,  car.  He  fells  me  In  s had  them  lor 
is-  breakfast  every  morning,  joi;  forty  years, 
ip  Mrs- Adney  never  trusted  a servant,  hot 
to  made  'fin  for  him  In  r. self. ” 

' . Ply  felt  .her- ■shrink  a little  away  from 
ly  him  as  fhevyvr'alked ' through  i he  niodn- 
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pancake  woman,  thank  Heaven!  If  you 
should  die  -” 

“You'd  rt'inchdwir  ht»vv  } rode  and 
played  tennis,  and  maybe  “ - with  a lit- 
tle quaver ^ ■V^Iiovv  I ; trsed  to  sing  silly- 
Chinese  songsr  to  you,  jml  the-C 

“Don'r!"'  he  commanded.  *\I  can't: 
bear  u p-  He  stooped  Uiddertly,  in  spite 
of  the  houses  that  lined  the  moonlit 
street,  arid,  sweeping  he r « fyfco  his  arms, 
kissed  her  fiercely* 

TuTelr  het  shaken  and  bieythfess,  hut, 
^Wilder  pifift  -thatt  evejp  gt  her 
hvatt.  That  she  should  love  him  so,  be- 
long to  him  so  completely^  think  only 
of  Kim,  ami  that  within  a year  after  her 
death  be  should  forget  her,  or*  ft'member- 
up'jg-  her,  tf^re  mto-  hlS  his  life 

another.  seemtd  beyond  alt 

belief!  Yet  -took  uiMr,  Jdui'V  !■ 


Her  face  did  not  answer  the  caressing 

afnusejjient  at  :his.  She  %va Iked  besjde 
him,  silent  for  the  women f ,:  a queer  uir- 
ftvoil  tti  he**  breast.  Out  of  thpc.dn fusion 
that  filled  her  on«  thing  seemed  ter  stand 
forth id  marriage  was  merely  is  quest  if 
pancakes!  T hat  coivtaiaed  the  pith,  of 
the  mn.ttsj:'.  She  suid  sp  to  hiin  iyith  a 
sharp  cYt c-h  i p Her  voice. 

Hegtirnifig  to  he  vaguely  apprehen- 
sive, by  Jtfofced  down  a t her  and ; said : 

while,’  If  cbC  pancakes  happen  to  be  as  with 
good  as  M.r.v.  Adney's,  I dpnY  see  ‘why; 
they  shouidrt'y  he  included,  do  you?” 

Her  protest  quickenecl  into  pain  and 
rebellion.  It  way  djl  tlttr  hefithic  l&byi 
lieye.  yyc  singe  he  adjiyrted  himself.  hi 
ys  thpiithy  with  Mte  Atlney  in  the:  dr£' 

giibing  rtiarter  of  the  pancake's,  it  wept  . 

wiXht»ui.rhe..*4y«hljYhp.t-he-,WoyJdijnp|»'oit'  She  heard  again  the  mingled  voices  of 
hint  in ..cykCythinjrYlse-  C,--'-.  A j’’.-',';  the  'bride  and  little  ■•old  Mrs,  Dow,  and. 

Ail  the  color  drained  slowly  from  her  Colin  Lansing's  Writ.  T/oy  understood 
fct&t . y jph!0dr»  for  Sole  'possession,  and  accepted.  She  could  never  accept. 
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Never!  Like  thunder  that  growls  from 
afar,  then  rolls  nearer,  swelling  into  un- 
bearable volume,  the  thing  broke  upon 
her,  terrifying  her  completely. 

“If  I were  to  die  you'd  marry  again!" 
she  cried;  “you  know  you  would! 
You'd  be  like  all  the  other  men." 

“ But  you're  not  going  to  die,"  he  ex- 
claimed, cheerfully;  “you're  going  to 
live,  and  so  am  I.  We'll  be  the  oldest 
couple  in  town,  and  the  happiest." 

“You're  not  answering  me.  You 
don't  dare!" 

“What’s  the  matter?  You're  not 
yourself  at  all  to-night,"  he  exclaimed. 

“I'm  not,"  she  agreed,  with  an  ab- 
surdly tragic  little  gesture;  “I'm  all  the 
women  of  Scarsdale  rolled  into  one." 

“And  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  don't  seem 
to  be  trying  to  fasten  on  to  me  the  mis- 
deeds of  all  the  men  of  Scarsdale,"  he 
protested,  good-humoredlv. 

They  had  come  to  where  her  aunt 
lived,  and  they  went  in  at  the  gate. 
Moonlight  lay  heavily  over  the  place. 
It  whitened  the  gabled  house  and  lay 
like  rime  in  the  eaves  and  over  the  grif- 
fins of  the  balcony  and  the  stone  balls 
which  topped  the  brick  piers  at  either 
side  of  the  tall  iron  gate.  It  sparkled 
on  the  close-clipped  turf  of  the  lawn 
and  over  the  flowers  in  their  prim  and 
precise  beds. 

Young  Tom  Hazen  drew  a long  breath 
of  the  garden's  dying  fragrance,  stooped 
to  tousle  the  head  of  a collie  that  came 
bounding  down  the  path  to  rub  against 
his  leg,  then  led  the  girl  up  the  steps 
and  along  the  porch  to  a secluded  cor- 
ner where  the  shadows  of  a wistaria-vine 
deepened  to  partial  darkness. 

He  would  have  been  dismayed  at  this 
strange  force  which  had  taken  her  into 
its  possession  if  something  in  him  had 
not  seemed  big  enough  to  match  any 
obstacle,  to  handle  any  situation. 

She  stood  aw^ay  from  him,  crying  out 
all  confusedly  and  passionately,  as  wom- 
en have  cried  out  from  the  beginning 
of  things,  the  quivering  protest  in  her 
accumulating,  her  eyes  growing  black 
with  the  dilation  of  the  pupils. 

When  she  had  finished  he  laughed, 
out  of  the  immensity  of  his  assurance,  a 
big,  heart-warming  laugh,  and  with  a 
vast  gesture  of  disposal,  as  if  he  wiped 
the  whole  matter  of  second  marriages  off 


the  earth,  he  exclaimed:  “But  why 
should  you  bother?  You  are  the  only 
girl  in  the  world  for  me,  and  you  know 
it." 

His  voice  made  her  weak  and  tender, 
but  she  shook  her  head  hopelessly. 

“As  long  as  I live  it  will  be  all  right," 
she  said,  tremulously,  “but  after — " 

“What’s  the  gooa  of  worrying  about 
what  happens  after  we're  gone?"  he  pro- 
tested, soothingly,  but  with  a touch  of 
masculine  impatience  in  his  half-teasing 
voice. 

“So  you  admit  it?" 

“Admit  what?" 

“That  you'll  marry  again." 

“I  haven't  exactly  chosen  the  lady." 

“How  can  you  joke  about  it?  Don't 
you  see — " 

He  did  see,  and  his  voice  was  full  of 
contrition.  He  said,  in  his  quiet,  caress- 
ing way:  “I'll  be  hanged  if  I can  under- 
stand what's  been  going  on  in  you  these 
last  few  days,  anyhow.  This  is  all  the 
most  utter  nonsense.  Why,  don’t  you 
know — don't  you  know — " He  swept 
her  into  his  arms  again  and  whispered 
the  rest  against  her  lips. 

She  drew  swiftly  away  from  the  touch 
which  made  her  whole  body  stir  and 
thrill.  The  color  splashed  into  her 
cheeks  and  ran  in  warm  waves  through 
her  heart.  But  she  turned  away  with  a 
despairing  whisper. 

“It’s  life,"  sne  said;  “it's  been  life 
from  the  beginning,  and  it  will  go  on 
being  life  to  the  end.  You  know  it,  and 
so  do  I." 

His  boyish  face  was  rather  white,  but 
he  laughed,  softening  as  he  looked  down 
on  her  with  his  sane,  steady  eyes.  “Well, 
suppose  it  is,"  he  admitted,  “what's  the 
use  in  bothering  about  it?  Why  cross 
the  bridge  till  you  come  to  it?  And,  by 
George!  now  you  think  of  it,  nobodv 
ever  crossed  that  bridge!  Don't  you  see?" 

“If  I'm  to  belong  to  you  it  must  be 
for  eternity!"  It  was  just  a breath,  but 
an  inflexible  breath. 

“It  will  be  for  eternity,  darling.  For 
eternity  and  all,  bless  your  precious  lit- 
tle heart!" 

“But  if  you  marry — " 

“If  I married  a dozen  times  I'd  still 
belong  to  you.  We'd  still  belong  to  each 
other." 

“Mr.  Adney  will  belong  to  Mrs.  Ad- 
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ney,  will  hg,  afijd  nm  ru  Mrs.  Ltayirr* 
whom  he’s  i-f^ftain  to  ttiarr>'  soon?’*  shy 
challeng'd,  furiously. 

His  voice  fell  with  a new  tenderness,, 
an  added  gravity!  “He  will  if  Vie  gave 
her  what  I give  you.  A man  gives  that 
to  hut  one  woman,  and  ml  all  the  T0er 
women jn  the  merit I can  take  it  away  jrnm 
her.  Don't  you  fcnofv  that?*’ 

She  did  not  know  it  there  Hehad 
been  the  hr*t  to  learn  it,  although  women 
Ustially  discover  it  long  before  men-  ?|vr 
shixjjc  hgy  Head.  A burning  senst  of  the 
injustice  of  it  raged  like  an  Uncontrolled 
hot  in  her.  hearty  sweeping  everything 
before  >r. 

“So  you  refuse  so  promise!’’  j! 


“ To  promise  not  to  marry  again!  It 
would  bv  too  ridiculous.’* 

“ You'ct  vm.rmng  nit  then,  are  yon  -'" 
Her  eyifs  wc!!; ^gfciisving  dangerous.  So 
w ild.  ^#xt!  ^^rne  times  a misfit  ken 
thing  is  the  heii ft  of  a girl. 

' Wh.'r  foolishness,  Mary!  Whar  ri- 
diculous, foolish  ness  P 
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ring  and  asked  him  nor  to  try  to  see  her  thing  so — so  bieatli-takirig.  But  he  says 

again  until  they  had  grown  accustomed  says  he  can’t  stay  on  here  and  be  just. 

to  their  altered  nfta'nqhship.  She  told  dVitiids.  He’s  going  for  his  uncle's  New 
him  ju»t  what  musty  fate  to  theiir  'Vjtrtjfc  httiv  It’s  an  offer  bc*s  had  for 
friends  about  the  broken  engagement,  some  time,  but  of  course  he  never  con- 
She  rook  the  bhune  on  herself.  sideted  it  before.” 

She  had  become,  in  truth,  all  the  jean  Mathers  trad  pur  down  her  sevc- 
.wonten  m .Soarsikilt  nailed  into  one— all  fog.  * * it's  fins  miserable  Adney  business 
the  wOtwti,  tha.t  is.  e-veept  Harry  Ma-  that's  donfc  it  ait,;  HI  wager?’  she  cried, 
thyy's  wife,  Je3n.  jean  had  been  her  indignantly,  ‘‘j  really  didn’t  think  you’d 
c-fosestfriend  from  childhoods  She  went  be  such  an  awful  goose,  Mary!” 
to  jean  somo  .vher -.hi;..  "It  all  depends  on  bow  you  look  at 

Jeah  was  sitting  in  her  pretty  fjttlp-  second  marmge&c 1 Mary  said,  tone-. 
blue  w and  a Whitt* beditKtnr,  putring  kssty.  *\t  stvppo.se,  however,  you  think 

tshing  touches  to  tiny  white  garments,  Marty—  ” 

ft  mm  which  she  lifted  her  sweet,  il!u-  ' Harry  is  like  all  other  men.  pt-rhaps. 
oiined  *„ yes.  although  1 like  to  flunk  he  isn't . *>f 

” You’ve  corny  tti  talk  trousseau!  course,''  jean  said with  her  untroubled 
(food!  Sir  in  th.it  chan*  by  the  win;  smile.  '‘But  whur  has  that  got  to  do 
dmv . so  you  can  smelt  the  garden.  It’s*  with  it?" 

so  'lice  and  spicy  these  fall  days.  Ary  Mary  hesitated  in  confusion,  retnem- 
ymt  going. m .have  con  v<  nit -made  thuigsi  • he  ring  the  fork  white  garments  and 
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gotten  look,  “because  he  is  mine.  No- 
body could  eve?  take  Kim  a\vav  from  Mt 
like  our.t  it  jtif  eU’fmty.  Wbitf ‘ifcey 
it  matter  to  trie  who  cooks  bis  nreuk-ijod 
keeps  his  house  when  1 ’m  gt»n?  H 
doesn’t  matter  any  mote  than  5fe  . 
m atter  to  him  who  looked  out  tor  .hie. 
if  arty  thing  should  happen  sif  tjj.d  he 
ctHttdh't  go  on  doing  it.  We'd 
belong  to  each  othc-t  even  if--*  if  >><« 
of  us  harl  gone— yeri',  very  fW-^wyyy' 
The  brown  hands  trembled  just  u .hirrie 
.1  hove  the  things  in  her  Kip, 

A rhrohtuiig  silence  filled  <hi 
b?ue-yjr>d-whife  room...  '■■/<,>. 'ri ; bv--.- -A 
Jcat»  Mathers  spoke  sgiin,  nb.  y> 
safety;  “Theres  a happiness  that  it  y^b 
beyond  the  reacl>t;*f  fate,  pf  the  future 
beyond  anything  that  can  come!  bn.': 
veil  know  that,  mV  dear)”  ; 

Pea  rless,  regardless,  under,  the  • !->  j dow 
which  hoverdy  over heel 
Some  thing  in  the  either 
e i r A ']  s heart  quigtened,  ’ Ay  :t’y 


piness  is  — married  happi- 
nesk  — ypii  wouldn’t  lose 
a day  of  it,”  Jean  said, 
with  it  queer,  tender  thrill; 

‘‘if  anything  should  hap-  ( 

pen  to  us.  we  have  that 
co  Ke  thankful  fm,  Harr}:  j 

and  l,  that  we  knew  our  J 

happiness  when  ir  came.  M 

We’ve  had  two  perfect  MgR 

years*  a nd rr— wit h a trem- 
oloos  laugh  - “not  all  the 
Mr-  Adneys  in  the  world 
can  frighten  m.” 

Mar)'  shook  ner;jtoor  Krtfehrolish,  ob- 
stinate heath  and.  wear  .away  with  ir 
high-ttafnc<l i sighs'  of  her.  smothered 
wretchedness  verv  carefully  hidden,  ; . 

To  keep  them  hidden  became  the  rup- 
ee rn  of  the  (bvs  that  fojiuwed--cmptv 
day  s m which  > om  did  pot  come  not  seek 


wmm 

yiinAt  tuvKfr’.v  Aytwq 


ecpied  h.-, 

t tiling  herself 

l<>rte\ng  and  rt  hejhnn 

M tbi'vueh  byw.n  l 

tu  the  tm>l  !!  • 

rfii.'  Vv; 

a .;•••  >!■"••  • 

fr? y<-  ly  in  ttauthle,  dippy1-! 
vvitolly  rHh!  r-do<v/i  wrap  P v 

foOpii  the  cwllft-;  v/iib  b» 
the  door. 

!•  torn  t% v-ond  vJifc'  d*«» 
lit  vie  effiot  hen  d .stmnAbx 
been  he;Vtd  tn  that  house 
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She  tried  the  knob  and  found  it  would 
not  turn.  She  hesitated  an  instant,  then, 
with  remarkable  understanding,  took  the 
dog  by  the  collar  and  led  him  to  her 
own  room,  where  she  shut  him  in. 

She  lay  awake  the  rest  of  the  night, 
trying  to  decide  what  ought  to  be  done. 
If  it  had  been  any  other  girl  in  the  world 
but  Mary — 

This  was  exactly  what  Tom  Hazen 
had  said  to  himself  when,  after  several 
sleepless  nights  on  his  own  part,  he  had 
finally  settled  upon  the  plan  which  he 
had  consistently  followed.  A plan  no 
easier  for  himself  than  for  Maiy,  and 
that  he  had  been  on  the  verge  of  aban- 
doning half  a dozen  times,  and  that  he 
had  held  to  only  in  the  desperate  hope 
of  bringing  her  to  her  senses. 

The  nerve  strain  of  it  had  been  almost 
too  much  for  him,  but  he  felt  an  increas- 
ing certainty  that  he  had  chosen  the 
right  way.  Yet  as  the  days  went  by 
and  no  hint  of  a changed  attitude  in  her 
showed  itself,  no  tiny  fluttering  signal 
that  would  have  taken  him  to  ner  like 
a shot,  he  grew  more  and  more  irascible, 
more  unable  to  sleep  or  eat  or  think. 
But  he  kept  to  the  plan  as  one  in  hope- 
less shipwreck  keeps  to  the  driftwood  to 
which  he  has  caught. 

He  resented  the  outrageous  nonsense 
of  the  whole  thing,  smarted  at  the  posi- 
tion in  which  she  put  him,  and  was 
furious  with  wounded  love  and  pride. 
He  wired  for  his  passage  on  the  steamer 
and  made  his  sleeper  reservations.  He 
also  took  good  care  to  make  sure  that 
she  should  hear  that  he  had  done  so. 

Tuesday  came,  with  no  word  from  her 
to  him  and  none  from  him  to  her.  Then 
came  Tuesday  night! 

W as  he  going  without  even  saying  good- 
by  to  her?  The  one  question  began  to 
fill  the  world  for  her. 

She  put  on  the  gown  he  liked  best  and 
went  into  the  garden  to  gather  asters. 
She  filled  her  basket  and  played  with 
the  collie,  but  he  did  not  come;  and  since 
she  would  not  seem  to  be  waiting  for 
him  there,  she  carried  the  flowers  indoors 
and  arranged  them — in  the  living-room, 
wfhere  she  would  be  sure  to  hear  either 
the  door-bell  or  the  telephone. 

Then  she  put  on  a wrap  and  went  out 
and  lay  in  the  hammock  on  the  porch, 
hearing  every  step  that  approached — 


and  passed.  Her  nerves  and  her  senses 
were  keyed  to  the  highest  tension. 

Suppose  he  should  come  springing  up 
the  steps  out  of  the  shadows  and,  in  that 
old  tempestuous  way  he  had,  catch  her 
to  him  and  defy  anything  to  part  them, 
what  would  she  do?  Could  she — could 
she  forget  Mrs.  Adney,  and  all  the  wom- 
en who  had  been  forgotten  and  sup- 
planted? Could  she  make  herself  forget 
the  future  in  taking  tight  hold  of  the 
present? 

At  nine  o'clock  he  sent  a line  of  a 
message  and  an  armful  of  roses. 

“I  can’t  trust  myself  to  see  you,"  he 
wrote;  “if  I came  to  you  I should  prob- 
ably not  go  away,  and  go  I must,  under 
the  circumstances.  So  good-by — like 
this.  I suppose  you  know  what  you're 
doing  in  sending  me  off.  If  you  don't, 
God  pity  us  both !" 

She  read  the  note  by  the  light  that 
streamed  out  from  the  library  windows, 
and  with  a stifled  little  cry  sprang  up, 
and  started  for  the  telephone. 

Did  she  know  what  she  was  doing? 
Did  she?  He  must  come  and  help  her 
decide.  They  must  make  sure  before  it 
was  too  late,  or — or  God  pity  them  both, 
as  he  had  said.  She  ran  toward  the  hall 
door. 

At  the  moment  a laugh  came  ringing 
in  from  the  street,  a man’s  laugh,  with 
a smug,  triumphant  note  in  it.  It  was 
Mr.  Adney  s.  He  was  walking  out  there 
with  Mrs.  Leavitt. 

It  was  like  a hand  at  Mary  Bailey's 
throat.  Like  a ghost — like  a thing  of 
horror.  She  fled  from  it,  past  the  tel- 
ephone, to  her  own  room. 

She  held  herself  steadily  throughout 
breakfast  the  next  morning.  Tom's 
train  was  "to  leave  at  ten  o’clock.  At 
nine  she  came  to  the  door  of  the  upper 
sitting-room,  where  her  aunt  was  try- 
ing to  write  letters,  and  said,  her 
mouth  trembling,  “Can't  we  go  for  a 
drive?’’ 

Her  aunt  meeting  the  quivering  smile 
that  now  held  only  despair,  arose  from 
her  desk  and,  crossing  to  her,  spoke  in 
fluttering  desperation  out  of  her  pent-up 
longing  to  save  her. 

She  told  her  frantically  what  she  was 
doing,  how  preposterous  the  whole  thing 
was,  and  that  she  had  been  swept  off  her 
feet  by  one  of  those  tumults  of  spirit 
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and  sense  that  sometimes  assail  the 
most  reasonable  and  level-headed.  She 
said  that  perhaps  Jean  Mathers  had  been 
right  and  that  it  really  didn’t  matter 
who  possessed  the  tangible,  conscious 
part  of  the  man  you  loved,  after  you 
were  gone,  if  his  soul  was  yours. 

She  did  all  she  could,  and  once  she 
thought  that  Mary  was  yielding.  Then 
from  the  way  she  braced  herself  again, 
and  lifted  her  head  and  shut  her  mouth 
tighter  than  ever,  and  gulped  down  the 
thing  in  her  throat,  she  knew  that  it  was 
worse  than  useless  to  try  to  persuade  her 
into  anything  that  approached  reason- 
ableness. And  in  the  end  she  agreed  to 
the  drive  in  the  country. 

As  Mary  turned  from  the  open  win- 
dow where  she  had  been  standing,  she 
saw  a big  touring-car  bearing  the  doctor, 
who  was  their  next-door  neighbor,  go 
tearing  by  the  house,  and  she  heard  some 
one  in  the  street  mention  Harry  Ma- 
ther’s name.  She  ran  to  the  gate  and 
then  they  told  her  what  had  happened. 
There  had  been  an  automobile  accident 
on  the  Price  Hill  road,  and  two  men  were 
reported  fatally  injured.  Harry  Mathers 
was  one  of  them. 

She  turned  dizzily  away  and  started 
for  Jean.  Harry  dead  and  Jean  to  go  on 
living!  Suppose — suppose  Tom,  off  in 
England — Her  heart  stopped  in  her 
breast  as  if  it  would  never  go  on  again. 
Then  it  crashed  out  in  beats  that  she 
heard  above  her  own  racing  footsteps. 

It  came  to  her  terrifyingly,  over- 
whelmingly, that  her  loss  was  greater 
than  Jean’s.  Jean  had  said:  “We  have 
had  two  perfect  years.”  She  had  had 
nothing.  Now  Jean  would  have  beauti- 
ful memories,  and  she  would  have  only 
regret  1 Tom  had  gone  from  her  farther 
than  Harry  had  gone  from  Jean!  With 
her  own  hands  she  had  severed  the  ties 
that  bound  them,  while  nothing  could 
ever  sever  the  ties  that  bound  Jean  and 
Harry. 

She  realized,  at  last,  that  the  some- 
thing which  is  fashioned  out  of  the  very 
spirit  of  life  itself  exists  but  once.  But 
sne  had  sent  Tom  away!  She  had  sent 
him  away  for  ever! 

At  the  next  comer  she  ran  into  him, 
and,  for  the  instant,  forgot  Harry,  for- 
got Jean,  forgot  everything  but  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  gone. 
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“I’m  going  to  Jean,”  he  explained. 
“Harry’s  all  right.  Just  had  a message 
from  him  begging  me  to  hurry  to  Jean 
before  word  could  reach  her.” 

She  stood  staring  at  him.  She  whis- 
pered, “It  — it  must  be  almost  your 
train  time,  isn’t  it?” 

“Did  you  think  I could  go  and  leave 

ou  ?”  he  asked,  brusquely.  “ Leave  you 

ecause  Adney — confound  him! — ” 

“I  thought  you  had  gone!”  she  said, 
in  the  shakiest  little  voice  in  the  world. 

They  looked  at  each  other,  and  all  the 
misery  and  all  the  yearning  of  the  past 
few  days  were  in  the  eyes  of  each. 

“I  might  have  gone — for  all  of  you!” 
he  cried,  but  he  softened,  looking  down 
at  her.  No  man  could  ever  altogether 
understand  a woman,  but  she  was,  after 
all,  just  a dear,  adorable,  mistaken,  un- 
strung little  thing  who  hadn’t  known 
what  she  was  doing. 

His  heart  needed  no  words  to  tell  him 
that  she  belonged  to  him  for  ever  and 
ever;  it  knew.  He  took  her  hand  and 
drew  it  possessively  through  his  arm. 

“We  must  hurry  to  Jean,”  he  said, 
merely. 

But  her  heart  knew  also,  and  needed 
no  more  words  than  his.  Her  fingers 
clung  to  his  sleeve  as  if  they  would 
never,  never  loosen  their  clasp. 

“So  you’re  not — not  going  to  Eng- 
land?” she  questioned,  very  softly. 

“Why,  of  course  I am!  I’m  going 
just  as  I planned,  and  you’re  going 
with  me.  Then  we’re  coming  back  to 
Scarsdale,  where  we  belong,”  he  de- 
clared, in  a most  matter-of-fact  voice. 

“Such  high-handedness!”  she  breathed. 

“It  takes  high-handedness  with  such 
an  altogether  foolish  young  person  as  I 
have  to  deal  with,”  he  said,  half  smiling, 
still  half  grave. 

At  the  moment  a rejuvenated  phae- 
ton turned  the  corner  and  the  man  in  it 
leaned  out  to  bow  to  them. 

“Oh,  Lord  — Adney!”  Tom  Hazen 
groaned. 

She  frowned  adorably.  Then  she  lifted 
her  head,  as  if  daring  life  and  all  that 
it  could  do  to  them,  and  cried  out  with 
a deliciously  tender  little  gesture:  “You 
needn’t  be  afraid  of  Mr.  Adney.  I’m 
not  afraid  of  him  nor  of  Mrs.  Adney’s 
shadow  any  more.  I’m  not  afraid  of 
anything  /” 
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THE  victim  had  torn  up  the  fiftieth 
of  the  appeals  for  good  objects 
which  he  nad  received  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  was  holding 
the  fifty-first  in  his  hand  unopened.  His 
system  was  to  write  a check  for  every 
other  appeal,  and  to  tear  up  the  rest 
and  fling  the  fragments  violently  into  the 
waste-basket.  Experience  had  taught 
him  that  if  he  paused  to  look  at  an 
appeal  he  sent  a check,  and  this  was  so 
maddening  that  to  avoid  even  a cursory 
glance  at  the  artfully  wrorded,  pseudo- 
typewritten,  personally  addressed  and 
autographed  circulars  he  had  enlarged 
his  system  lately  so  as  to  include  tearing 
up  the  alternate  appeals  without  opening 
them.  He  had  discovered  that  an  irre- 
sistible appeal  could  often  be  known 
from  a letter  of  friendship  or  business 
by  touch,  though  he  had  to  own  in  all 
candor  that  most  of  the  old-established 
societies  for  good  objects  practised  no 
concealments  or  subterfuges  in  their 
applications.  As  far  as  he  noted,  these 
declared  themselves  appeals  for  good 
objects  by  their  envelopes,  in  color  and 
texture,  somehow;  but  there  were  other 
appeals  for  good  objects,  say  from  phi- 
lanthropists new  to  the  enterprise,  which 
could  not  be  identified  always  without 
opening.  Yet  experience  overcame  this 
difficulty  and  he  could  now  safely  tear 
unopened  a missive  charged  with  a hid- 
den attempt  upon  his  conscience  which 
he  would  earlier  have  opened  and  read 
almost  through  before  he  realized  what 
was  happening. 

It  was  several  years  since  he  had 
begun  to  suspect  that  good  objects  were 
increasing  in  number.  In  the  simpler 
days  a few  well-known  Homes  and 
Refuges,  and  old-established  Charity 
Organizations  had  occupied  the  field, 
and  in  those  days  he  gave  to  every  good 
object  that  asked.  But  latterly  he  had 
begun  in  self-defense  to  deny  himself 
the  luxury  of  wholesale  compassion,  and 
now,  after  he  had  drawn  checks  pretty 


well  through  the  month  of  January,  with- 
out discriminating,  he  suddenly  paused. 
He  did  not  like  pausing;  it  jarred,  it 
almost  jolted  him,  but  he  felt  it  less  and 
less  the  oftener  he  paused,  and  wTith  his 
confirmed  habit  of  refusing  every  other 
appeal  the  pause  was  a pleasure  rather 
than  a pain,  especially  with  those  ap- 
peals which  had  become  as  it  were  more 
intensive  in  the  cultivation  of  his  sym- 
pathies. He  felt  it  a hardship  when  the 
good  object  resolved  itself  from  the  ab- 
stract into  the  concrete,  and  summoned 
before  him  not  the  old  well-known  com- 
posite countenance  of  the  general  hunger 
and  cold,  but  presented  the  portrait  of  a 
particular  family,  with  harrowingly  real- 
istic circumstance,  and  invited  him  to 
relieve  the  unemployed  father,  the  in- 
valid mother,  the  eldest  son  just  out  of 
the  hospital  after  an  accident,  and  the 
helpless  children,  all  dependent  upon  the 
minimum  wage  of  a sister  working  as 
cash-girl  in  a blacklisted  store.  He  felt 
it  almost  an  injury  to  be  approached  in 
this  way;  it  might  be  called  a liberty. 
What  right  had  any  society  for  a good 
object  to  detach  this  instance  from  the 
general  mass  of  misery  and  thrust  it 
upon  him?  Why  did  not  the  writer  of 
this  appeal  go  down  into  his  own  pocket 
and  relieve  that  suffering  and  not  bother 
him?  Or  why  not  bother  some  one  else? 
Why  did  people  who  wanted  to  do  good 
always  want  other  people  to  do  it  for 
them?  At  the  same  time  he  knew  that 
he  should  yield  and  send  his  check  for 
the  sum  which  the  appeal  said  would 
put  this  hapless  family,  at  least  partially 
or  provisionally,  on  its  legs;  and  he  had 
just  done  so,  and  sealed  the  envelope, 
and  licked  the  stamp,  and  beaten  it 
onto  the  envelope  with  the  thick  of  his 
hand,  when  his  niece  entered  the  room. 

She  was  the  best  of  nieces,  and  he  had 
always  been  the  best  of  uncles  to  her. 
She  was,  in  fact,  a girl  whom  he  thor- 
oughly respected,  and  he  did  not  like 
seeing  her  apparently  less  gay  and  happy 
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than  he  had  been  used  to  seeing  her. 
He  asked  her  what  the  matter  was,  and 
she  said,  “Nothing,”  and  then  sat  down 
in  a desperate,  sidelong  way  on  the  edge 
of  a chair,  and  said  she  did  not  see  any 
use  in  the  perfectly  useless  life  she  was 
living.  She  was  twenty-four,  now,  and 
she  would  like  to  do  some  good  in  the 
world  before  she  died. 

At  the  word  good  the  uncle  trembled, 
as  it  were,  afar  off,  with  a dim  prevision 
of  worse  to  come,  but  he  vaguely  flapped 
the  letter  he  had  stamped  on  the  edge  of 
his  desk,  and  waited  her  cry  of  “Uncle!” 

“Well,  my  dear?”  he  answered. 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
good  that  people  do  when  you  hear  that 
they  are  doing  such  a lot  of  good  ?” 

“Well,  not  directly,”  he  temporized. 
“That  is,  I don’t  know  personally  any- 
body who  is  doing  a lot  of  good  himself.” 

“ But  isn’t  there  a great  deal  of  desti- 
tution and  unemployment  and  child- 
labor — and  that  kind  of  thing — and  .the 
high  cost  of  living?” 

“Why,  yes.  One  hears  of  such  things. 
I can’t  say  that  I’ve  seen  much  of  them.” 

“Uncle,”  she  began  again,  “are  you 
ever  asked  to  aid  in  such  causes?” 

He  hid  a bitter  smile  in  the  pretense  of 
hiding  a yawn.  “Why,  now  and  then.” 

“ Well,  who  asks  you  ?” 

“I  was  just  going  to  say,  everybody. 
But  that  isn’t  quite  the  case.  I should 
say  it  was  the  organized  societies.  And 
people  who  are  taking  up  this  good  ob- 
ject and  that,  and — pushing  it.” 

“Like  what?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I can’t  be  very  defi- 
nite. But” — and  here  the  uncle  glanced 
at  the  stubs  of  his  check-book,  so  as  to 
refresh  his  memory — “ I should  say  such 
societies  as  those  for  the  Pacification  of 
Quarrelsome  Husbands  and  Wives,  for 
the  Prevention  of  Old  Age,  for  Forcible 
Inoculation  against  Chicken-pox,  for  the 
Restoration  of  the  Normal  Figure  after 
the  Cure  of  Obesity,  for  the  Promotion 
of  Cheerfulness  in  Seasickness,  for  the 
Ethical  Culture  of  Inebriate  Chauffeurs, 
for  the  Support  of  Divorced  Wives  Pend- 
ing the  Payment  of  Alimony.” 

“ Do  you  mean  that  there  are  societies 
for  all  these  objects?” 

“There  appear  to  be.  Of  course  the 
appeals  are  signed  by  some  one  person 
— the  president  or  secretary — but  you 


draw  your  check  to  the  treasurer.  Yes, 

I should  say  societies,  or  syndicates,  or 
trusts;  something  of  that  kind.” 

“Goodness!”  From  a hopeful  smiling 
the  corners  of  the  niece’s  pretty  mouth 
went  down.  “ I should  think  there  were 
very  few  good  objects  left.” 

She  was  silent,  and  the  uncle,  after  a 
moment,  asked  kindly,  “Were  you  think- 
ing of  taking  up  some  good  object  ?” 

“Why,”  she  answered,  forlornly,  “I 
suppose  everybody  wants  to  do  some 
good.” 

“That’s  the  impression  I get  from  my 
morning’s  mail,”  the  uncle  said. 

“And  one  can  do  so  very  little  one- 
self! One  oughtn’t  to  try  doing  good 
just  at  haphazard,  ought  one?  That 
would  be  just  as  likely  to  do  harm.” 

“There’s  always  the  chance  of  doing 
harm.  The  worst  of  it  is,  I'm  told  the 
subjects  of  the  good  objects  can’t  always 
be  trusted.  The  first  thing  you  know 
you  are  benefiting  somebody  who  ought 
to  be  in  the  penitentiary.” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  reason  I never  give 
more  than  a quarter  to  street  beggars — 
it  encourages  them.”  The  niece  put  on 
an  air  of  great  public  spirit  in  saying  this, 
and  the  uncle  resumed: 

“The  first  step  in  pursuit  of  a good 
object  is  organization.  As  soon  as  you 
have  found  your  good  object  you  must 
organize.” 

“ But  how  does  one  organize,  uncle  ?” 

“Oh,  there  you  have  me,  my  dear! 
Practically,  I know  nothing  about  it.  I 
have  only  helped  support  organizations 
after  they  were  organized.” 

“Well,  then,  uncle,  I will  tell  you 
what:  I am  going  to  try  to  do  good 
somehow,  and  when  I have  fotund  out  the 
best  object,  I am  going  to  do  good  myself, 
without  organizing  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  I won’t  do  the  sort  of  good  that 
requires  others  to  do  it.” 

“Then,  my  dear,  my  check-book  is  at 
your  service.” 

“No,  that  will  be  doing  the  very  thing 
I mean  to  avoid.” 

“Brave  girl!  And  what  is  the  good 
you  are  going  to  do  single-handed?”" 

“I  had  thought  of  several  things,  but 
they  seem  all  to  be  taken  up.  I must 
think  of  something  entirely  untouched.” 

“It  won’t  be  easy.” 

“Well,  I shall  try,  even  if  it  is  impos- 
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sible.”  And  as  she  said  this  the  tears 
came  into  the  girl’s  tender  but  deter- 
mined eyes,  and  she  pressed  her  lips 
tight  together  to  keep  tnem  from  rolling 
down  her  cheeks.  Her  uncle  suffered  at 
the  sight,  but  he  thought  it  best  to 
suffer  in  silence  lest  he  should  unman, 
or  unwoman,  her,  and  he  only  said : 

“But  I shall  hear  from  you,  how  it 
goes  on  ?” 

“ Perhaps,”  she  consented,  and  he  fol- 
lowed her  with  a reverent  gaze  as  she 
went  out  with  the  short  steps  which  the 
hobble-skirt,  even  wnen  slit,  compels. 

“She  may  be  the  solution,”  he  mused. 
“She  may  be  the  beginning  of  a new  era 
in  philanthropy  when  the  discoverer  or 
the  inventor  of  a good  object  shall  not 
only  keep  his  left  hand  from  knowing 
what  his  right  hand  doeth,  but  shall  so 
far  conceal  his  beneficence  from  others 
as  to  refuse  to  share  it  with  any  one  else. 
The  question  is  whether  she  can  do  it.” 

The  season  was  already  well  advanced 
beyond  the  holiday  time  when  charity 
is  rifest  in  its  appeal  for  help  against 
hunger  and  cold,  and  the  Fresh  Air 
Funds  of  the  different  newspapers  had 
not  yet  begun  to  rage.  The  uncle  did 
not  think  the  niece  would  organize  for 
such  a fund,  or  undertake  it  single- 
handed  without  the  means  of  publicity 
which  the  benevolent  journals  could 
each  command.  She  could  not  show  by 
apt  illustration  how  an  East  Side  family 
looked,  or  would  look,  before  and  after 
a week  at  Barberry  Farm,  and,  with  her 
spring  hat  still  to  get,  he  did  not  see  how 
sne  would  find  the  money  to  print  the 
biographical  circulars  which  had  been  so 
potent  with  his  pocket  when  he  would 
have  gladly  let  the  whole  East  Side 
population  stifle  in  its  tenements  if  their 
misery  had  not  been  so  eloquently  urged 
upon  him  in  his  early  experience — 
before  he  could  tell  a circular  from  a 
letter  by  the  feel  of  it.  Probably,  then, 
her  good  works  could  not  begin  earlier 
than  Thanksgiving,  when  she  would  be 
providing  dinners  for  the  prisoners  of  pov- 
erty and  legality  with  the  turkeys  hardly 
yet  in  the  egg.  But  he  did  not  see  how 
even  this  charity  could  be  carried  on 
without  the  co-operation  of  others,  and 
there  was  a sort  of  banality  in  the  pro- 
vision of  Thanksgiving  dinners  to  the 
poor  and  hungry  and  guilty  which  he 


could  not  well  relate  to  an  intelligence 
so  vivid  as  hers.  He  had  to  dismiss  the 
notion  and  with  it  all  other  conjecture, 
and  wait  the  convenience  of  events. 

When  these  had  taken  their  time,  and 
so  much  of  his  that  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  whole  matter,  she  broke  in 
upon  him  one  day,  looking  much  more 
haggard  than  when  he  saw  her  last,  and 
said  she  had  come  to  say  good-by. 

“But  why  good-by?”  he  asked  in  a 
daze. 

“Because  I am  going  to  Europe — by 
the  southern  route — to  Italy  and  Egypt 
and  India  and  Japan  and  — I don’t 
know  where  all.” 

“But  what — You  look  ghastly.” 

“And  I feel  ghastlier  still.  Oh,  it’s  all 
this  infernal  good  object  which  has  been 
the  greatest  nightmare  that  ever  was. 
Yes,  uncle;  I will  say  it.  Infernal!  You 
would  say  it  yourself,  if  you  were  twenty 
times  the  lady  you  think  I’m  not  for 
using  such  a word.  What  I’ve  been 
through!” 

The  uncle  leaned  forward,  and  took 
her  hands  in  his.  “What  have  you  been 
through,  my  poor  girl?”  he  asked,  ten- 
derly. “If  you  can’t  tell  me  without 
swearing,  swear.  I sha’n’t  mind  it.  I’ve 
sworn  at  lots  of  good  objects.” 

“Oh,  you!"  she  cried.  “ You  have  no 
idea  what  a good  object  is  till  you’ve 
tried  to  carry  it  out.” 

“Did  you  try  to  do  it  single-handed, 
as  you  proposed  ?” 

“I’m  a total  wreck,”  she  answered, 
“but  I’m  not  the  mental  chaos  I was 
when  I supposed  that  anybody  could  do 
good  single-handed  in  a world  like  this.” 

“Yes,  we’ve  run  fearfully  to  trusts,” 
he  admitted.  “But  do  you  mind  telling 
me  what  the  good  object  was  that  you 
took  up  and  which  has  broken  you 
down  ?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  mind  your  laughing  now, 
I’m  so  lost  to  shame,”  she  said,  but  she 
shuddered  and  looked  round,  apprehen- 
sively. “It  was  supplying  india-rubber 
limbs  to  crippled  animals— dogs  and  cats 
and  chickens — that  had  been  run  over  by 
automobiles.  There  was  nothing  else 
left  and  I took  that  up.  I wished  to  do 
some  good  in  the  world  before  I died, 
and  all  the  other  kinds  of  good  had  been 
done  or  were  doing.  It  was  that  or  noth- 
ing. You  think — oh,  I know  how  people 
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think! — that  you  are  a great  sufferer 
from  good  objects  when  the  trusts  in 
charge  of  them  ask  you  for  money,  but 
you  haven't  the  smallest  notion  of  how 
much  the  trusts  themselves  suffer.  As 
soon  as  you  get  the  idea  of  a good  object 
Vou  are  perfectly  driven  frantic  by  it. 
Vou  think  of  it  day  and  night,  and  you 
feel  that  you  can't  rest  a moment.  Of 
course  the  trusts,  the  organizations,  be- 

E’n  sending  out  circulars  and  personal 
tters,  left  and  right,  to  all  the  addresses 
in  the  society  registers  and  visiting-lists, 
and  they  manage  to  shirk  it  by  dele- 
gating the  work  to  secretaries  and  type- 
writers; but  I could  not  do  anything  of 
the  kind,  because  I had  pledged  myself 
^to  do  everything  single-handed.  I was 
determined  not  to  ask  a dollar  of  any- 
body else  till  I hadn't  a dollar  of  my  own. 
Well,  that  wasn't  long!  The  whole  air 
was  one  whirl  of  one-legged  chickens 
and  three-legged  cats  and  dogs,  and  I 
couldn't  rest  till  I began  trying  to  sud- 
ply  them  with  india-rubber  limbs.  Of 
course  I couldn't  make  the  limbs.  I had 
to  have  an  inventor  for  that,  and  I had 
to  look  out  against  infringing  patents. 
I couldn't  do  that  alone;  F had  to  have 
a lawyer,  and  I had  to  have  a secretary, 
and  the  secretary  had  to  have  a type- 
writer, and  there  I was  completely  or- 

fanized  before  I could  turn  round;  and 
had  meant  not  to  ask  the  help  of  a 
single  soul  when  I set  out  to  do  good. 
Oh,  you  may  laugh,  uncle!" 

not  laughing,  my  dear  child. 
This  is  sobbing,"  and  the  uncle  held  his 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  so  as  to  hide 
the  lower  part  of  his  face. 

“ By  this  time  my  money  was  all  gone, 
gone  before  I had  fitted  one  dog  or  cat 
or  hen  with  an  artificial  leg;  and  I had 
to^begin  sending  out  circulars." 

“You  poor  thing!  T never  dreamed 
they  were  yours,"  the  uncle  interposed. 

“No,  I didn't  suppose  you  would,  and 
I shall  always  be  grateful  to  you  for 
sending  me  five  dollars." 

“Did  I send  you  five  dollars?  I didn't 
mean  to.  I thought  that  was  one  of  the 
circulars  I tore  up  without  looking  at  it. 
lm  sure  I didn't  know  what  your  in- 

xiJ11  i i Ject  Was*  But  I'm  very  glad. 
Would  you  like—" 

No,  thank  you,  uncle  dear.  It’s  all 
past  and  gone,  now.  I'm  hopelessly  in 


debt;  my  allowance  wouldn't  pay  all 
I owe  in  three  years.  But  grandmother 
has  given*me  money  for  this  trip  round 
the  world,  and  I'm  taking  my  secretary 
and  typewriter  with  me,  so  that  they 
can  have  a little  rest,  too.  We're  all 
wrecks." 

“Oh,  well,”  the  uncle  soothingly  com- 
mented. “You'll  soon  pick  up  again, 
all  of  you.  And  you'll  find  lots  of  things 
to  interest  you." 

“Well,  I hope  they  won't  be  good 
objects,  that's  all,"  the  girl  replied. 

“No,  they'll  be  objects  of  interest.  I 
think  you  may  fairlv  expect  to  manage 
them  single-handed." 

The  niece  laughed  forlornly*  “I've 
had  my  lesson.  But,  uncle,  don't  you 
think  there's  a little  lesson  for  you,  too, 
in  this  matter?" 

“I  hope  not,  my  child!"  the  uncle  ex- 
claimed in  some  dismay. 

“I  don’t  mean  you,  personally  or  par- 
ticularly. But  people  who  get  appeals 
from  people  who  have  taken  up  good 
objects  don't  quite  do  them  justice." 

“No?  I should  be  sorry  for  that." 

“It  can't  be  pleasant,"  she  pursued, 
“for  them  to  keep  dunning  you  for  con- 
tributions. You  object  to  having  your 
heart  wrung — " 

“Oh,  it's  my  pocket  I don't  like  hav- 
ing wrung,"  the  uncle  corrected  her. 

“No  matter.  Don't  you  suppose 
they've  had  their  hearts  wrung,  too,  to 
begin  with?  I don't  believe  anybody 
would  take  up  a good  object  if  they  could 
help  it,  and  when  they're  driven  to  it, 
it's  part  of  the  game  that  they  must 
drive  other  people  to  pay  for  it.  In 
my  experience  with  a good  object,  I 
have  found  out  how  hateful  it  must 
be  to  those  who  are  appealed  to  by 
it  at  second  hand.  But  we  have  all 
got  to  suffer  together.  Even  the  good 
objects  suffer.  I don't  mean  to  lecture 
you,  uncle  dear!" 

“No,  no.  You  instruct  me,  and  I am 
very  grateful.  But  do  you  think  that 
any  given  good  object  should  make  three 
appeals  to  me  at  one  festive  season  ?" 

“If  I had  any  longer  a good  object  in 
life,  I should  make  thirty  appeals." 

“Well,  it's  certainly  time  you  went 
round  the  world,"  the  uncle  said.  “Give 
my  love  to  the  Sphinx,"  and  then  he  took 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  good-by. 
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; T.IY'.the  preceding  Study,  treatffi^  tif 
I childhood  and  youth,  we  incidents  i.iv 
■:  had  something  to  say  about  educa-v 
lion,  ns.  minors,  through  flu  whole  period 
of  minority.  are,  or  should  hty  pupi'v, 
Wexwfp  then  considering  td ueati on  only 
as  meeting  the  eoiidtrioiis  nt  these  mi- 
nors, Tarying  vttfcss,  therefore,  upon  met}-  ; 
tal  trainirig,  as  tbcmninftnicrion  of  the 
vvhubi  sin  tv  youth,  niei uding  childhood, 
is  especially  the  season  <>i*  nwmbru,ik.ing 
We  drew  a pretty  sharp  hm-  of  dis- 
rincTiitn — perhaps  spa rpgf  than  should 
he  drawn  -rintwefn  the-  period  of  pupil- 
age, when  youth  seems  to  Ht-  hut  follow- 
ing its  elders  who  linger  with  n,  and 
that  of  ity  leadership,  when  it  utters  its 
own  predestined  but  urtprecedented  note, 
the  hitherto  unheard  doniinam  leading 
to  a new  variation  bT thy  hum ap  har- 
mony. This  critical  moment  Which 
comes  ito  'every'  aspirant  youth  does  not 
ter  nun  art*  Jus  period  »f  c.  1 1 nation;.  ir 
usually,  comes  to  him  before  he  enters 
iipoti  .hts  post-graduace  course  of  triur,- 
ing  for  a professional  caryt-t--an  under- 
; iking  which  implies,  thar  he  is  ready  to 
take,  the  initiative  anti  consciously  pry-: 
pare  for  active  participation  and  baderi 
ship  ip  the  world's  affairs.  , .'  / 

Of  coutse,  too,  a good  many  things 
havr  been  going.  «w  aonind  him  and 
within  him  before  and  leading  up  to  -a 
moment  so  decisive— some  of  these 
Th'ihgs-  powerfully  affecting  botfi  she  sc-h- 
sUiility  and  the  vrilb  arid  not  to  he 
arenunred  for  by  home  life  or  srhool 
training-  Youth  has  a tension  all  its 
ow  n,  <jtMf t» • fnyf t vicl u-iit , chough  expansive 
a tul  a hsurhent ;.  an  wipas rioued  idr almm 
fed  by  all  the  beauty,  - heroism.  and 
poetry  of  the  past  wfrhyh;.  lhU*nal$Wte‘'  has' 
preserved , and  itself  awafofomg.the  erode 
!:■  imapinarion, '-so  that  gn;;,  is  often; 
disclosed  in  these  young  years.  The  bud 
must  NtvoU  before  its  blossoming;  there 
.tv  the  -urge  at  the  springs  of  life  before 
the . current  is  fixed,  thu.'Wbrg^^lbihtStain 
fftfoty  the  ftoyiinj£  strtsirii,' 
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lias  .ground-swell  of  youth.  being,  of 
naroral  iifipulsHin,  boiongs  aiike  to  the: 
colored  and  the  Untutored,  hut  with 
what  a diffVu-iKV  in  its  draracter  and 
meaforig!  Jr  is  individual,  bur  society 

fjfVathes  into  it,  in  the  home  and  the 
school  and  in  the.  environing  life,  .all  the 
virtues  and  values  of  civ  iliza  tion  , endow-' 
i»E  it  wuthvjrll  thy  ttvasures  of  tire  past. 
Whit  r>th'titvvist‘  he  but  a blind 

feeling,  aht^^'^'io'rit  then.arrinv  [units 
of  imrim-t,  thus  becomes  not  'only,  a 
creative,  inspiration  hut  a broad  uiniarr- 
tic  add  esthetic  culture. 

So.  when  we.  -say  that- youth,  including 
childhofid,  is'  the  mind-makfnK  period, 
we  are  hoi  evt-{uding  evE'r>!tntng  but 
jptnrabry.  making  every  hoy  and  girl  a 
mere  thinking  machine  On  the  con- 
u.ifv,  instead  of  such  aridity  in  this 
garden  there  is  so  much  of  luxuriant  life  . 
that  roust  ant  weeding  and  pruning  is 
necessary.  It  is  because  of  the  pressing 
and  abundant:  fife,  having  as  yet  no  Cjpfjii 
diryetjon  orifom,  that  parents  and 
x^fohyfs  have; their  Vvyfk  of  fonrial  disci*- 
plfoy,  injunction,  and  instruction  visibly 
indicated . The  child  dobs  nor  begin  with 
mind  enough  tu  rfc$p<ti}d  to  arstfouAl  ap- 
peal, im d such  a mind  must  fee  made  ip 
nun  ;-  his  elders  meanwhile  cXAiting  and 
helping.  , . 

The  child  is  naturally  docile.  This  is 
indicated  by  his  disposition  to  imitate 
his  t jdgts-  .Moreover,  he  seems  eagerly 
inclined  trt  have  a mind*— that  way  lies 
all  the  romance  of  a world  still  so  new 
to  him.  His  only  revolt  against  a .ays-, 
lorn  of  training  is  because  of  its  eotilinv- 
mint  and  of  the  demand  it  rrta.ktS  Upuh 
his  k lose  attention.  He  Would  ratHVi' 
make  a play  of  all  this  learning.’ 

Fn  the  natural  course  knowledge  rs 
gained/with  re  I e rente  to  immediate  ac- 
tivity, Tdiis  is  strictly  true  of  such 
know; ledge  as  t vefy  animal  biit  mart  has, 
which  involves  no  study  and  is  limited 
to  the  exercise  of ■ bodily  ftinctfonSi  tn- 
c In  ding  the  procuring  of'  food  and  the 
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care  of  the  young;  and  besides  the  ac- 
tivity directed  to  necessary  uses  there  is 
incidentally  a good  deal  of  play  and  an 
unconscious  service  of  beauty.  Can  we 
devise  a system  of  education  for  the  hu- 
man child  in  which  knowledge  shall  be 
thus  immediately  translated  into  action, 
either  work  or  play? 

We  do  this  to  a certain  extent  and  for 
a brief  period  in  our  institution  of  the 
kindergarten  as  a prelude  to  the  pri- 
mary school.  We  are  thus  enabled  so- 
cially to  take  the  child  in  hand  earlier 
and  to  prepare  it  gradually  for  the  se- 
verer strain  which  must  come  later.  We 
cannot  go  on  keeping  the  child’s  hands 
occupied,  for  sooner  or  later  it  must 
learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic, in  order  to  meet  the  simplest  re- 
quirements of  any  school  system;  and 
these  demand  mental  attention,  making 
an  exaction  upon  memory.  However 
the  kindergarten  may  have  played  with 
these,  the  time  must  come  for  concen- 
trated mental  effort,  and  here  the  exer- 
cise of  the  muscles,  whether  tense  or  lax, 
is  a distraction.  Learning  can  be  made 
easy  only  through  the  facility  gained  by 
the  repetition  of  the  mental  image  or 
process — that  is,  through  memory,  which 
is  in  consciousness  what  habit  is  in  ac- 
tion. In  penmanship  the  hand  works 
with  the  mind,  habit  blends  with  mem- 
ory. In  reading  and  arithmetic  only  the 
mind  is  concerned,  except  that,  in  read- 
ing, sense-perception  is  concerned  as  a 
condition  of  the  mental  process. 

We  underestimate  the  value  to  any 
nation  of  its  illiterate  citizens  who  are 
in  other  respects  desirable.  If  well- 
meaning  they  are  also  well-demeaning. 
They  are  better  informed,  through  other 
sources  than  books  and  newspapers — es- 
pecially in  localities  where  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  literates — than  we  suspect. 

In  the  case  of  illiterates  bom  in  Amer- 
ica, where  a school  education  is  free  to 
every  child,  it  is  not  the  illiteracy  itself 
we  object  to  as  much  as  its  implications, 
the  least  ugly  of  which  is  the  lack  of 
enterprise.  The  citizen  who  rejects  op- 
portunity is  a drag  upon  the  general 
progress.  Even  the  illiterate  who  is  ex- 
cusable by  circumstance,  while  he  may 
be  a valuable  industrial  factor,  is  so 
limited  in  the  scope  of  his  activity  that 
he  must  fall  short  of  full  efficiency  as  a 


member  of  society.  Neither  his  industry 
nor  his  good  moral  behavior  is  likely  to 
contribute  to  the  advance  of  humanism. 
He  is  to  some  extent  a factor  in  social 
progress,  not  at  all  in  social  evolution. 
The  cases  are  exceptional  where  a man 
has  attained  scholarship  without  the 
school,  or  has  gained  that  enlargement 
of  consciousness  which  makes  for  emi- 
nent individualism  and  leadership.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  mere  book  learning 
a positive  approach  to  a creative  life, 
one  path  to  which  is,  happily,  open  to 
all  who  have  the  will  to  believe  and  the 
will  to  love,  realized  in  the  culture  of  the 
heart. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
practical  values  of  mental  training,  re- 
membering also  that,  if  not  a positive, 
this  training  is  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  creative  activity  in  science,  art, 
literature,  and  philosophy. 

We  doubt  if  it  would  be  wise,  even  if 
it  were  possible,  to  dispense  with  the 
severe  discipline  incident  to  this  train- 
ing in  the  primary  school.  The  disci- 
pline is  not  arbitrary  coercion.  Few 
pupils  revolt  from  it,  and  all  are  after- 
ward grateful  for  it.  There  is  reaction 
rather  than  revolt,  and  reaction  is  an 
essential  part  of  mental,  as  it  is  of  mus- 
cular, development.  The  reaction  from 
it,  as  distinguished  from  the  reaction  in 
it,  usually,  indeed,  takes  the  form  of 
athletic  exercise.  There  is  no  royal  road 
to  learning,  and,  as  we  have  said,  no  ease 
in  the  process  save  the  facility  which 
memory  brings  through  its  own  sedulous 
exercise. 

The  protests  against  the  rigors  of 
school  confinement  and  discipline  savor 
of  sentimentalism,  like  Rousseau’s  pro- 
test against  civilization  itself.  In  both 
cases  the  arbitrary  and  artificial  charac- 
ter of  the  procedure  is  objected  to,  and 
the  reversal  of  the  objectionable  method 
would  have  very  much  the  same  result 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other — the  looseness 
of  chaos.  The  order  and  discipline  of 
the  school -room,  with  the  restraints 
these  involve,  are  the  Dupil’s  first  les- 
son in  citizenship.  To  remove  the 
desks  and  to  permit  unrestrained  move- 
ment and  conversation  would  subvert 
every  object  of  the  school  and  de- 
moralize the  pupil.  To  much  less  disad- 
vantage might  the  pews  of  a church  be 
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dispensed  with,  and  a church  “sociable” 
be  substituted  for  service.  If  the  pupil 
is  to  study,  his  separate  desk  is  a boon 
as  well  as  a necessity,  and  he  needs  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  all. 

The  formal,  artificial,  and  conven- 
tional characterize  all  preliminary  train- 
ing for  the  free  exercise  of  any  faculty 
engaged  in  the  civilized  life  of  society — 
in  creative  art  no  less  than  in  artisan- 
ship,  mechanics,  and  manners.  When 
we  pass  from  the  technical  into  this  freer 
exercise  of  faculty,  personality  is  at- 
tained; spontaneity  and  originality  dif- 
ferentiate the  function.  This  is  the  ideal 
majority  for  which  youth  waits  and  for 
which  it  can  be  prepared  only  by  rigid 
discipline. 

Though  “school”  etymologically 
means  “leisure,”  it  is  leisure  for  the 
service  of  those  Muses  presiding  over 
studies,  who  all  wear  a severe  aspect. 
Youth  has  play  of  the  downright  sort 
as  a natural  reaction  from  close  study; 
when  it  has  gained  expertness  in  self- 
control  there  is  room  for  free  play  in  all 
the  activities  of  life.  In  every  new  gen- 
eration adults  more  easily  and  safely 
loosen  old  forms  and  stately  mannerisms, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  closer  mental 
training  they  have  had.  Looseness  of 
study  and  of  training  is  corruption  of 
all  form. 

In  this  respect  the  primary  school  is 
the  most  important,  and  more  regard 
should  be  paid  to  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers for  this  department  than  for  any 
other.  A wise  selection  requires  more 
careful  scrutiny,  because  the  essential 
qualifications  are  not  so  openly  evident 
as  in  the  case  of  teachers  for  the  higher 
schools.  In  the  primary  the  teachers  are 
not  so  much  teachers  as  exacters  of 
learning  from  the  pupils  and  tactful  dis- 
ciplinarians. Character  is  the  prime 
qualification.  The  harder  the  conditions 
of  any  institution — and  those  of  the  pri- 
mary school,  at  the  best,  are  very  exact- 
ing— the  more  it  should  have  its  human 
side,  and  this  must  be  given  by  the 
teacher.  The  humane  side  is,  of  course, 
as  indispensable  in  the  school  as  it  is  in 
the  factory. 

There  is  no  time  for  anything  irrele- 
vant to  study.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
teacher’s  proper  function  to  furnish  en- 
tertainment to  his  pupils,  and  self-ex- 


ploitation on  his  part  is  mere  vanity. 
The  proposed  “teacher’s  hour”  is  likely  to 
be  an  impertinence,  occupied  by  themes 
in  which  he  or  she  is  personally  inter- 
ested, and  probably  in  advance  of  the 
pupils’  present  capacity. 

It  is  the  teacher’s  special  office  to  help 
the  pupil  and  to  stimulate  his  progressive 
intelligence;  also  to  promote  good  mor- 
als and  good  manners,  as  occasion  serves. 

If  thoroughness  of  training  is  to  be 
attained,  the  pupil  should  not  be  hurried 
through  the  primary  course.  It  is  the 
only  course  most  children  have;  it  is 
estimated  that  only  one  in  fifty  of  them 
passes  on  to  college,  and  only  one  in 
twenty-five  to  the  high-school.  There- 
fore the  scope  of  the  primary  should  be 
liberal.  Our  best  public  schools  through- 
out the  country  have  to  some  extent 
provided  for  an  expansion  of  their  op- 
portunity by  the  addition  of  a hign- 
school  grade.  The  tax-payers  would,  we 
believe,  cheerfully  respond  to  greater 
liberality. 

“A  little  more  and  how  much  it  is!” 

From  the  tentative  efforts  already  made 
in  this  direction  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect of  the  public  school  such  an  exten- 
sion of  its  course  as  will  enable  all 
pupils — apart  from  any  idea  of  prepa- 
ration for  what  is  distinctively  known 
as  the  high-school — to  pursue  studies 
commonly  ranked  as  belonging  to  sec- 
ondary education.  Let  these  pupils 
have  not  only  descriptive  geography,  but 
the  science  of  geography;  let  them  ac- 
quire a knowledge  of  elementary  geology 
and  chemistry,  and  some  acquaintance 
with  natural  history  and  astronomy;  and 
give  them,  in  large  lines,  a general  sur- 
vey of  human  history,  art,  and  literature 
— with  access  to  a library  complemen- 
tary to  these  studies.  Thus  liberalizing 
common-school  education,  without  mak- 
ing it  too  technical  or  too  erudite,  we 
introduce  into  the  later  and  finishing 
period — for  the  sake  of  which  one  or 
two  years  may  well  be  added  to  the 
whole  term  of  schooling — positively  at- 
tractive features,  likely  to  tempt  the 
pupils  to  further  intellectual  develop- 
ment after  leaving  school.  A larger  pro- 
portion of  them  would  be  induced  to 
take  the  full  course  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. 
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Egeria  Substitutes 

BY  CAT  U Eli  1 MB  ECU U R M ,1  .Y 


HO  Witts  to  lit  in  a bed  of  s ' matter  never  appealed  to.  me 

.*emar.k*d  Egeria-  She  sighed  iii  E\th^C  said  L /*  You  might  try  working/' 
^pnfe  * • ? \'%' ' ' • 'vWhar  cduld  3 do?”  asked  fcg^ria*  ‘Tn> 

theie\t.ht^nV?^'.'  h a$hdE  ;M>t-.tfatned.:fot  anyTbihgv  ;. 
said  Egeria*  ••  >/•:..: . v Yovtre -tfducAted'/?^id  I 

1 «ttggC5ted.  Egcna  shook  h*r  head.  ^ 

lips  snided,  hur  ,!.h*c  *’YO  wet£  u Then/4  said  U solemnly. 

[ s .isn  ^ mV < cr  vv on.  rwoiiE.^;.-’-  •. 

■*‘ Voj}  :fnrajf|  said  uBi 

MYVv,v  said  it  "'  j^e  offered  myself  as 
candidate  for  husband  often  enough?’ 


there  remains 


tten/*  1 beganv 
Bgeria  paid  no  atten- 
tion so  mfe  ' M Wish 
nothing  to  dOv°  Ac  r.o>i- 
chided* 

frild?  &m4  E 
“Whv  donY  yow  go  in 

<v  : • Lv  .;^,,  it'*  -V  ■;■•:;■*. 


for  chauty  >,y  ' * ECi* 
'4Ejg^w?prtfe?^  ’ at  me 
with  scorn  ip  hei  fine 
eyes.. . • • dpr/c  • k m»\v 

why  ■ W;iCB*hC£x- 

cl  a i rn  n 

suppose  charity  to  be 
the  »nly  pari^eea  fY»t  ..n 
idle  woman'/* 

, •:  ** TtmACACtzr 

Eger  ia  scr«rini^X'd;mc 
clOsejtyv  as  if  to  assure 
Hvfstlf  of  >r.y  sincerity. 

I hate  charity/  she 
: tWr'aft^r  • %'&*$&& ; 

*Hf  i hstd  my  way  there 
wouldn't  bfe  any. 
This  morning  i 'Wfcnir  lo 
See  a W^rtan  who  Wad 
nine  children  and  a 
bru  cal  hayfrand  * She 
i n itatgiS  m ' N o wo 
man  hatany  tightfost#yr 

with  a mtm  like  that/’ 
<f  ThtiCx  £ rather 

^v^>pihg  stjttefbent/  I 


; ‘‘  Av  f#t  Vb'-  p|  d'«|- 

4 CnB  * Egy  ria , 

‘‘they  v.vre  al!  ditty. 
TIkv  hi  ad  .5;  nit  ted 
posit  iv ely  j It. ! :*  :\  " 

\tfi  0$$lX~-$fy  im, 
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“I  look  stunning  at  a Flemish-oak  table, ” 
I said.  But  Egeria  wouldn’t  promise. 

The  next  day  I was  suddenly  called  out 
of  town,  and  so  it  happened  that  it  was  some 
time  before  I saw  Egeria  again. 

As  soon  as  I got  back  1 went  to  see  her. 
I called  at  one  o’clock  at  the  town  house, 
which,  as  1 have  said  before,  is  large  and 
brown  and  five  stories  high.  I trusted  to 
Egeria’s  kindness  to  give  me  luncheon.  To 
my  disappointment  the  maid  told  me  that 
Miss  Egeria  had  telephoned  up  from  down- 
town that  she  wouldn’t  be  home  until  evening. 

Then  I went  down  to  the  Plaza  for  lunch- 
eon. Suddenly  an  idea  came  to  me  to  run 
down  to  Lawton  and  look  at  Egeria’s  house. 
I caught  a two-fifty  train  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. Lawton  isn’t  a bad  little  place.  There 
is  a neat  station  with  plots  of  grass  about  it 
that  look  too  green  to  be  real.  I began  to 
walk  to  the  village,  looking  all  the  time  for 
Egeria’s  house.  I was  confident  I could 

fick  it  out.  Finally,  directly  in  front  of  me 
saw  it.  The  front  door  was  open.  I 
couldn’t  resist  tiptoeing  up  and  looking  in. 
I peeped  into  a tiny  hall  that  was  papered 
in  gray  and  opened  into  Uncle  Paul's  dining- 
room— a charming  place — gray,  too.  But  I 
fell  in  love  with  Granny’s  sitting-room.  It 
was  a long,  low  room  with  an  indescribable 
something  in  it  that  spoke  of  Egeria.  And 
there,  sitting  at  a round  table,  with  her  head 
on  her  arms,  and  crying  as  if  her  heart 
would  break,  was  Egeria  herself.  My  heart 

tumped  into  my  mouth.  Egeria  raised  her 
ieaa  and  looked  at  me.  She  stared  for  a 
minute  with  unbelieving  eyes.  “Jim!”  she 
exclaimed.  Then  she  sat  up  and  dabbed  at 
her  reddened  eyelids. 

“Merciful  heaven,  Egeria!”  I exclaimed. 
“What’s  the  matter?” 

“Everything,”  said  Egeria.  “I  lost  my 
place,”  she  explained. 

“Were  you  too  slow?”  I asked. 

“No,”  said  Egeria. 

“Tired  of  it,  I suppose.” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Egeria.  “I  left  because 
Mr.  Darkem  kissed  me.  I couldn’t  stay  after 
that,  could  I?” 

“Certainly  not,”  I agreed.  “I  don’t  see 
how  he  could  do  it.” 

“What?”  said  Egeria. 

“I  didn’t  mean  that,”  I explained. 

“What  did  you  mean,  then?”  she  de- 
manded. 

I have  said  before  that  Egeria  is  pretty. 
There  is  also  something  about  her  that  is 
extremely  captivating. 

“Never  mind  what  I meant,”  said  I. 
“Well,”  said  Egeria,  “when  I left  the 
office  I said  to  myself  that  at  least  I could 
go  home.” 

“And  so  you  could,”  said  I. 


Egeria  shook  her  head  mournfully.  “An 
empty  house  isn’t  home,”  she  said. 

“I  could  have  told  you  that,”  said  I.  “It 
takes  two  people  to  make  a home.” 

“Yes,”  said  Egeria.  Her  voice  was  low. 

“The  foundation  of  a home,”  I went  on, 
“must  be  love,  and  the  rafters  must  be  sacri- 
fice of  self.  In  a real  home  there  are  children. 
Egeria,”  I said,  “ I want  you — ” 

“Why  don’t  you  finish,  Jim?”  said  Egeria. 

“To  find  the  right  man,  I concluded. 

Egeria  gave  a funny  little  laugh.  She 
jumped  up  and  told  me  that  I must  go  back 
to  the  city,  for  she  had  a thousand  and  one 
things  to  do.  I found  my  hat  and  gloves 
and  said  good-by  to  her.  Half-way  to  the 
station  I ran  across  Miss  Pidgett.  She 
floated  up  to  me  in  her  ghostly  way  and  said 
that  I looked  gloomy. 

“How  do  you  like  the  house?”  she  asked. 

“Very  much,”  I said,  shortly. 

“I  don’t  suppose,”  said  Miss  Pidgett,  dig- 
ging her  parasol  in  the  ground,  “that  you 
found  Egeria  crying,  did  you?” 

“Certainly  not,”  I answered,  but  a tell- 
tale flush  crept  into  my  face. 

Miss  Pidgett’s  eyes  met  mine. 

“How  stupid  men  are!”  she  said,  sharply. 
“You’re  in  love  with  Egeria,  aren’t  your 

I blush  now  to  think  of  the  things  thatT  . 
said  to  Miss  Pidgett.  I remember  that  one 
of  them  was  that  I could  not  see  how  the 
matter  concerned  her. 

She  answered  me  very  kindly.  “Egeria 
sometimes  cries  because  of  you,”  she  said. 

“ Because  of  me!”  I exclaimed.  “ I worship 
the  ground  she  walks  on.  She  won’t  have 
anything  to  do  with  me.  I haven’t  a chance.” 

A squirrel  darted  past  us.  Miss  Pidgett 
turned  to  watch  it.  “The  Lord  made  men 
fools,”  she  remarked,  irrelevantly.  Then  she 
looked  me  straight  in  the  eyes.  “Mr.  Jen- 
kins,” she  said,  gently,  “go  back  to  Egeria. 
Don’t  you  understand  ?” 

Suddenly  I realized  that  it  was  a very 
beautiful  day  and  that  angels,  if  there  are 
any,  must  be  something  like  Miss  Pidgett. 
“I’m  going,”  I said. 

Miss  Pidgett  smiled.  “Good  luck!”  she 
called  after  me. 

And  so  I started  in  the  direction  of  the 
green  house  and  was  standing  before  the 
front  door  in  a very  few  minutes.  I had 
walked  fast.  Perhaps  it  was  the  exercise 
that  made  the  beating  of  my  heart  so  rapid. 

“Egeria!”  I called.  “Egeria!” 

Then  Egeria  came  to  the  door.  “What  is 
it,  Jim?”  she  asked,  gently. 

“Egeria,”  I burst  out,  “I  love  you  so 
much  I can’t  give  you  up.” 

Egeria  smiled  kindly  at  me.  She  has  the 
sweetest  smile  in  the  world.  “ Nobody  asked 
you  to,”  she  said. 
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' Extreme  Present?.  of  Mind 

Man  ; in  $kd*  fr  ihsr?  an$ik$n%  < I n$.n  ik&i 
in  'hs  . ifuntwnJ  anJ  jfsvefr y fifjg  J,  gj 


- r What  Wotideir  ?. 

the  Major  Xymr  titling 
A Up  the A venue,  .f  he  Sen^tr>r 

than-  muldk*-. tyed  ■ *nd  considerably  more 
tlnm  fat.  and,  dearly  a?  the  Major  loved  him, 
heYfIpr  lot  ed  his  jojke. 

"Tire  Senator  earned  With  a.  pleased  ertpo o. 
Mhiiiao  henipn  eoimtenance  and  sa id, 

\‘  Major,  d'vl  yon  het  rhar  pretty  errl  srmie 
at  uu 

* k Oln  thatW  nothing^  te|>it4^d  hvyfrtfjid. 
‘•The  ircst  time  1 


What’s  the  Use? 

AX/ HAT'S  the  use  of  being  good 
* V It  ain't  really  any  furt 
And  there’s  no  one  ever  krro^5  ; 
*Cepr  mv  ^msnencei  I • s*jpp0?c*— 
All  ••  f 

And  I feel  so  Ijlic! yS  k 

I be ' n'o  -goodet 

Than  I im. 


What's  the  u&t  of  being  good? 

If  they  notice  it  nr  >jl,  ; 

They  just  pat  me  <m  the  beach 
Or  they  shove- me  off,,  in^teatl: 

And  the  folk?  that;  corm  to  call 
!Wy?  **  fiov7  eutel'Wind,  “'*1  htle  Iambi 
I don't  warn  to  be  ho  gander 

Than  I arm',  :YW  ’ : . kW  ' 

Whart-  the  as^  nt  bring  Kond? 

All  the  f u ny?  the *■  othtff  way  ^ 

Aft  the;  TOscldtff Sund  the  nhjs* 

And  the  pranks  with  other  Hoys;  yi y .; 
Ail  the  goodie?  hid  awayr 
And  your  finger?  ir,  t hfe  jam! 

I dpn^r  wn?  to  be;:hd;g^ter  ' 

T bar*  1 vim. 

‘ YMWo  ' fiuKbbs*  Johnson. 


• More  Remarkable  e-M'r-' 

D OS E had  ;cajj^dr  nr>  ire f Yl 'tHinpott  om<  tp 
■ -er  her  friend  \r  iiv:!Lj.  Arabella's  f#f£: 
tress h^d  j^r-';pMreha.Wd.;  a p^etbt, Wfnd  Rose 


was  much  intcitvsied  in  the  bird. 

/ i?  Birds  t>  *hpre  sc  iVyihh\^  observed ; 
iyy:o  kin  learn  tfyftrn '‘; Isi^Tet  work 
fol  alad V.  thM  h ml  a bjjd  in  rrclrlek^  when 
n was  tone  $0  tell  <h  nme  ob  day  it  o-.r.r 
\-ormJ  opt Am  v>y  cv(ek/uo  jest  a v many  jr.irma 
i-,  A rime  v(  Jjjjl® 

- ;*  CJo.  %\wii\gl  V 0 . 'dpa  '-.v.4 

iffyirtdalpd^l^  ..  * ; e *'  ; . : /y 

WY^hc »re  tlnngjT  reptfed  Ro\c-  .. 

OloW;  vocoder  fill  port  dat  it 
Wos»iii:Ti  bird,  coof' 
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Faithful  to  the  End 

A RETORT  ^ on  4-  Kansas  City  paper 
■ \y&s  among  tin;  a relief  train  that 

was  fej%Tu£hfcd  a,  railway 

i&sdpthr'  .About  ilVfr  ftm  victim 


arvrlUp^jrsttiwnj  xr\ JYl^ry fane* ^amcetlie  -wrec 
siipjpfaed  them  was  execrable*  ahil  since  the  Kansas  City  reporter  saw  #as;  a man 

kir  .furnished  the  necessary  implements,  sitting  in  the  road  .with  his  back  to  a fern;*-, 

from  the  raw  material,,  *hey  determined  He  had  a bhek  cyi%  somewhat 

ivt  a Welsh  rabbit.  Acctmdmgiy,  two  scvacrindL  and  His  clothes  ♦A^e  hadiv  torn— 
=rci- a oomex.l^li^^  bat  he  was  entirely  calm, 
in  obtain  the  cheese  and  crackers.  .•  the 

i the  old  chap  that  kept  the  place  came  map  against  the  fence.  **  How  many  hurt?'* 

<rd  ripe  of  t%  two  taith  v/  v he  asked  of  the  prostrate  one* 

Vl  \\yoh  a couple  of  pounds  of  dices*  ^Haven't  hrard  pf  anybody  being  hurt,'* 
mint  large*  square  trackers  for  «'(Ww  'i  &cmt  the  battered  person.  ' 

: . ^Wfm  vras  the  cause  'of  the  wreck?*' 

* old  matv  s^n^-d  doubtful.  •"  I got  "'Wreck?  Havener  heard  of  any  wrecks 
rht^sevah  fight/*  $6<T  :tte*  T >unTt  . ^'Vou  haven't  heard  afjwrty  wm*k 1 Who 

in  l.ngA',  square-  iT^ck^fs.  Wc»nY  your  ark  yon,  anyhow r*' 

nWei|,  young  maty  1 don't  know  that 
thiftV  any  of your  business,  but  I am  the 
dutm-agtn  t of  thii  road-*'  o : 


Beit  With  Ha  Cet^rriony 
‘TWO  rhitaddphwir^  auv  miking  of  ilv.  for- 
• tpite  4f  a thud,  of  that  &ty/yrfiyh. 

one  sat$#  ( - ’ .'.  ' ’ V*' ' >•'•  ’ \ * : /; 

41  His  first  lucky  strike  was  m eggsv  He 
bought  rtfit  rh^uyahd  d qqaiU  at  $ hw  figure, 
put  them  ro;  .cpld‘^oi^gcv  '48*1  > sold:,  them  at 
a profit  of  tnurt  than  thre<Y  hundred  per 
cent.  That  vw  the  comeT^tone  af  hrs 
ent  gxeut  fortune;**-  . V-C:’ ; 

° Aiy!”  eyeUhmul  the  other,  v then  thcr  hens 
laid  *ir'  ■ t # 


W&rtbg  o(  Uoii<& 

P 0\VAR  I>  w&r  tht'  yircud  dvvtjt  r of  his  Erst 
; V ' p;rir  cf  /parHsv  ■’.  On  f fe ; dtcasron  of  his 
6rst  wjeat'ing  thcrh  a neighbor  happened  m 
and  was  chitting  with  hiV  fathfc  but?  much 
n>  EdvrojrdS:  di%u£t>  die  ^IlHThportant  sub- 
ject way  mentioned'..  The  KttJe  fellow 
stood  it  as  long  as  he:  cc»;fcl'ld.^ttic'r^  in  a very 
indifferent  manner,  remarked;,  ’There  are 
three  pairs  of  panes  in  tins  room.’* 


EDITOR’S  DRAWER 


J('hn)fr>  X'fhjrn  ‘<r'  V"  e ?l* 

" Tv  m tr!(*hg  :'him  H with  iht  plans 

•fatrtffir/? :i ■/■  :;-V;  - 

* '*  shtif  kim  / 

$ W/w.  my  it*- or.' ' 


' ■ ./^V  XVarMucfo^;  ■* 

JV/t /VRG A Rfe  r W itiaii|^t3fj^||viyork  in  tbi 

it i 

v^L'Im  Tifruli/  orul  ^ r , i 
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Hi*  Firs-t  Errand 


MR.  DEAN/  the  head  of  a Targ, 

* ' * jpi^tnrmrt  Kti jjIftAtV . l'lti  Ivie  ci 

bis own  dodged  and  pets 
ftfcyiSf  felt  that  fe  cvHihl  i 
Va  <&!£&.  -jiot  1ort£ 

;w is  getting  along  Id  ;.  „ - 
to . tj  re$t^  If#/; 

(i hrarv*  One*  eyeuingy  he  4 aid :.  . . _ . 

44  f*  fb*?  I vf  Nvi-fked  pretty  Katd  jfer  tpiicjc. 
a ^hik  n<>vv  ond  havv:  done  pretty  wdkysb 
1 h.iv#t  about  decided  r*me  and  rurn/tfe 
busws* over  to  you.  What  do  you  Wyf-# 
Hdts  pondered  five smninon  gravely  for  a 
nm intntj  t;he-n  hii.  face  brightened  and  fie 
replied : . '■■•:/;  ’ ' 

/ pop,  hott>  would  it  do  for  you  to 
vn'Uk  a fow  *. vmtv  long*;/  and  then  the  nvo 
wf ' ti*  retfe  dt^tbW  r ^ 


V0S/NG  Ben  way  was  mating  a eoup.je  of 
1 birthday  'gifts  .to- the-;yot<'ng.  wifhv 

whom  hr  was  in  love,  and  wished  to  ha;et ; 
them  appear  very  attract^?*  ••  ;;JHe  Atiyf$ed.  >d 
have  them  tied  with  irl^ny*  sr*:^nr:  info 
a targe  departTnent  storr  ime'  d^y'  ifod  pre- 
sented himself  it  th* 

he  fdt  very-  ill  at  ease,  being  vvhoiJy  Untfetid 
to  surroundings  ih.it  saydr^d  s<?  much  of 
femininity. 

14 1 Wish/  ’ he  stammered-,  ,rt<  - buy  sonu' 
ribbon/-* 

* ‘ W ha t kind  of  ribbon  do  \vn»  vv  u ntf1' 
asked  the  saleswoman. 

Why,  1 watit  to  tie  up  *r  paekage,Tr  s^d 
Renv.ay>  c^\b$rd^ab(v  embiurassed.  1 • Ar.v 
kind  will,  do !* 

**  Kahv!  ribbon  IT  Queried  the  g»rh 

'Afh  no/'  ryn^^ytraDoJ  tire  young  mam 
.^otmarried1' 


je  manu- 

facturing  business  built  up  his  success  by 
‘ persistent  toiL  Hjf  had 
uild;  srate  the  time  for  a 
i ny  drctdeit  thst  be 
\ym  and  was  epr^ied 

MMh  mto  the. 


• • ;No  Aevidztit  .;...  : '^:v;  ■ . 

jW!  R S . . ,(  ’RON  A N Iv.rroj  jfo-*  • link-  grand- 
4 *i:>Hi:hn-r.  WU-rzzix'U  c?V:r-jv  :iy  if  in 
grm  pafo;  and  huKtsnfcd  fo  the  cMW 

' Why,  d»..;»r,  v Iko  is  1 1 1 . priaftef  inquired 
Mf*.  tsrm>an-  •••pi>!  ‘%m  rn^l  ~>viHv  ah 

■'  N:  me  grandma!'4  sobbed,  IVfori^m?  4,lt 
S\^a<yix  an  accident!  ' M-^dfhyr'Viird'it  on 
.pvpiur)tohr'  ■ ' . . ' ■ V.  , > ■ y-  • V ;/ : •'  ’ , . . v : 


Not  Granted 

\T,  mehr.  when  lat  git?ndrnnf}uT  v7»> 
in-r  to  U-ch  i luvr*  y*  itW® 

.-yye-ty  -niRfo  ^ hra  1 go ‘fo: 


/*  1'Wi  ^ right, ^ i i ^ i ihjrti n clniojrhcr , 

v;  But  It*;  alrit  yet/’  r r.  pi  fed:  tOh 


Not  That  Kind 

Better  for  Both 
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Among  the  Salt-harvesters  of  the 

Caribbean 

BY  CHARLES  WELLINGTON  FURLONG , F.R.GS. 

AUTIOUSLY,  almost  risen  or  the  sea  has  temporarily  licked 
silently,  the  old  salt-  through  a gap,  flooded  over  a beach 
steamer  Manzanares  crest,  or  seeped  through  the  sand,  salt 
glided  through  the  Ven-  lagoons  have  formed  and  solar  evapora- 
ezuelan  Archipelago,  tion  causes  crystallization.  These  de- 
The  moon  hung  full  in  posits  range  from  yard-wide  pozos  (wells) 
the  heavens.  Feathery  to  the  extensive  salinas  of  the  Island  of 
stirs  of  air  came  from  the  heated  Vene-  Coche  and  Araya  Peninsula,  measuring 
zuelan  mainland;  gleaming  dolphins  flip-  about  three  hundred  acres  and  eleven 
ped  and  splashed  globules  of  silver  spray  hundred  and  fifteen  acres,  respectively, 
in  the  moon  gleams  which,  like  sifted  There  was  indeed  “plentee,”  but  only 
star-dust,  glinted  from  a slightly  ruffled  those  at  Coche,  Araya,  Maracaibo,  and 
calm.  Mitare  are  worked,  for  the  salt  industry 

“Look!”  Old  Captain  Sanchez  point-  has  long  been  a government  monopoly, 
ed  to  a small,  lateen-rigged  craft.  “ Con-  The  federal  government  allows  a portion 
trabandistas  [smugglers]  — que  maluco!  of  the  revenue  to  the  various  states,  the 
Zay  may  have  contraband  goods  from  salinas  being  rented  to  friends  of  the 
Port  of  Spain,  perhaps  salt — quien  sabe!”  government  under  supervision  of  its 
“Salt?”  I queried.  agents,  who  see  that,  besides  the  yearly 

“Si,  senor,  from  ze  Antillas,  where  rental,  a third  of  the  profits  is  turned 
zere  are  manee  salinas  [salt  lagoons]  over  to  the  state.  The  salt  companies, 
and  salinetas  [small  salinas].”  obliged  to  freight  by  government  boats, 

“But  there  are  over  three  thousand  are  charged  forty  cents  per  three  hun- 
salt  deposits  in  your  own  country!”  dred  pounds  for  the  six  hundred  miles 
“Si,  plentee!  plentee!  but  zee  govern-  between  Coche  and  Maracaibo,  while 
ment  it  must  be  feed  zee  first.”  The  the  corresponding  rate  from  the  Dutch 
smoke  of  the  old  captain’s  cigarillo  island  of  Curacoa  to  New  York,  nearly 
trailed  its  filmy  wake  as  he  gazed  four  times  that  distance,  is  only  thirty- 
thoughtfully  at  the  blue-stenciled  moun-  five  cents.  At  the  various  ports  of 
tains  of  his  country.  distribution  it  is  sold  from  depositos 

The  blue  Caribbean  laps  its  soft  to  merchants  in  amounts  not  under 
tongue  along  sixteen  hundred  miles  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  for 
Venezuelan  coast.  Where  the  land  has  about  £9.25,  and  thence  to  the  public 
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at  about  two  and  a quarter  cents  to  four 
and  a half  cents  a Spanish  pound  (about 
twelve  ounces). 

At  the  salinas  in  operation,  a perma- 
nent staff  of  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  is  maintained,  and  this  force  is  in- 
creased to  eight  hundred  during  harvest, 
which  by  edict  occurs  in  June,  July,  and 
August.  At  the  large  unoperated  sali- 
nas a patrol  is  maintained,  and  govern- 
ment agents  stir  up  the  water  to  pre- 
vent crystallization  and  otherwise  spoil 
the  crop.  Even  the  sweepings  on  the 
Manzanares' s deck  were  carefully  gath- 
ered and  hove  overboard.  Consequent- 
ly contraband  salt  is  run  from  the 
West  Indies,  filched  from  salinetas  re- 
mote from  district  patrols  and  at  night 
from  the  large  salinas . Occasionally, 
crackl  go  the  guards’  rifles,  and  a crimson 


stain  percolates  the  snow-white  crystals. 

Northwest,  horizon  down,  lay  the  Dry 
Tortugas;  ahead,  Araya  Peninsula;  be- 
yond, the  famous  pearl  islands  of  the 
Margarita  group.  When  dawn  Rushed 
over  those  tropics,  we  lay  anchored  in  a 
small  bay;  southeast,  a low  mountain 
silhouetted  against  the  rose-tinged  sky. 


In  1499,  a year  after  Columbus  first 
sighted  this  coast,  Alonso  Nino  reached 
Haraia  (Araya)  and  discovered  upon  the 
long,  sandy  isthmus  a great,  marshy, 
salt  lagoon. 

Nino  looked  out  perhaps  on  moving 
figures  of  the  Guarquari  (Huarkeree) 
Indians  along  the  beach,  some  of  whose 
descendants  I could  now  discern.  To- 
day, as  in  Humboldt’s  time,  the  lagoon 
does  not  directly  communicate  with  the 
sea. 

Before  daylight  advanced,  dark- 
skinned  peons  were  warping  small 
boats,  loaded  with  salt-bags,  along  a 
hawser  which  had  been  run  ashore. 
On  the  sandy  isthmus  I found  all  a 
noiseless  bustle;  broad-sombreroed,  bare- 
footed, scantily  clad  Arayans  shifting  to 
the  boats  the  salt  bags  brought  by  jog- 
ging donkeys  from 
the  great  lagoon  a 
half-mile  inland. 
The  1 one  aduana 
(custom-house),  sil- 
houetted in  purple, 
and  waist-high, 
cone-shaped  piles  of 
salt  dotted  an  acre 
of  the  lagoon  edge. 

A swarthy  figure 
accosted  me.  “ See 
these  pearls,  senor! 
Pearls  most  beau- 
tiful.” It  was  such 
pearls  and  gold  that 
the  Indians  of 
Unare  and  Araya 
brought  to  Nino. 
From  stories  of 
their  mysterious 
source,  coupled  with 
the  fabled  richness 
of  this  salina  and 
what  might  lie  be- 
yond, sprang  the 
vision  of  El  Dorado. 

A half-mile  south- 
ward lay  an  ancient 
ruin.  What  had  prompted  man  to  raise 
in  this  desert  waste  a structure  outvying 
most  of  the  old  fortresses  of  the  New 
World  and  ranking  with  many  of  an- 
cient Europe?  Spain  early  established 
colonies  along  these  coasts,  the  Dutch 
and  English  made  rendezvous  in  the 
Caribbean,  and  history  soon  reeked  with 
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Map  of  Araya  Peninsula  and  Pearl  Islands  of  Venezuela 
Dotted  lines  mark  the  salinas.  Line  with  arrows 
indicates  course  of  the  Manzanares  and  ports  of  call 
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cruelties  perpetrated  on  the  Indian  in- 
habitarttss  piracy  »a?  rampant  and  con- 
traband was  t sin,  not  least  of  which  was 
salt.  In  1343  t^t'  ^Htoh  appropriated 
the  rich  saJinti  of Araya  anti  earned  salt 
in  tsffftnred  yhipis  to  the  West  Indies, 
where,  conniving  with  I ndians  and  cof- 

iirkktSi  as  contrahanti*  ruining  the  Spati- 

ivrk*ia;e.  Then,  when 

first'  estalv-  y,  tnwgs.pl  spine  4 

limiting  their  colony,  the  Spaniards  drove  ing  a path, 
tjh/e': 0ia.tsctir  use  - -of  ; 

reported  richness  of  this  ialina,  they  ccin- 

strurted.  the  fortrsesi 

Toward-  the  ^ arie&ttf  Jtttringhold,  with 
orie  pfy  ittpr  fetl^^psissenas&rs,  a .Rasr 
sian  refuse,  Itrwlged  ever  rhe  voaisv 
white  sand  tfte?  ritefes  cm  which 

the  castle  stands.  ilfs  tniiteriai  was  hewrt 
nearly  three  hundred  years 
the.  sides  of  the  heSiphy-  Warns 

gon  — huge  blocks,  of  rateaipous  con-- 
glaro era te,  set  with  (port M ' rria4*';:  front ; 
the  beach-sariiif;  .After  t h ree .yrsts  l^hor,: 
in  1613,  the  flag  of  Spam  fl^iurrtih  te' 

:yj^$va®«3|  .yi^ange:  folds  over v.this  Cks- 

S^pgi rif iSSi-wiago,-  the  Rdy al  Trirtrcssj :# 

AridV  whkh  had  '<*- 

ifriillion  gp}d  pesos  trid  an  eporipPMe 
terff  of  Jife;  Pfn  with  scant  food  and 


wprpt,  d scotching  sini  in  a shadpt 
Iwpd,  gotdtd  by  mid  taskmasters,  t 
toil,  sweat,  arid  -Mood  of  Indian  si;v>, 
Spanish  prisoners  arid  half-cast*'  pec 
went  to  cement  those  nwisrive  walfcL 

The  Dutch  mi*ydv  toughed  ut  t 
castle,  and  esrddished  tlnpnsdves 
some  rich  samtas 
the  coasts  of  fi— ;- ... 

Huge  muraf  fragments 


in  armored  ships 

iCMWi C*  - 

Ernsts,  they  tail  it  along  the  Venr/ud 

jsb  company  whp  paid  th 
crown  : 4t»r the  f 
the  Plymouth  Pd 


farther  ^tward 
Mare, 

feet  fhi 

^fie at,  Cataclysm,  dim 
, - ..... , , . i Rtept  par-arfe 

perhaps  two  acres,  and  . headed  rowa 
the  northeast.  basripri.  We  ascended- 
parapet,  hpiri  which  1 overlooked  c 
ftulet  mAk-  pf  A ht-jeweled  sea  edgi 
the  h;,-.  ip  a curving  line  of  ivory  wit 
alnrig  the  sarid  which,  in  turn,  merged  i 
tt'  jhie  tarnished  gold  «d  3 batten,,  it;' 
icorcrhrid,  '^aterJess  w&xtkof  murttry -.  '.T 
foAtio  glcaimd  like  a fresh  iad  id-  sod 
riga  r 1 1;  wai  ■ :tflftd ; some 

to  ife  south,  the  phi ttAU  iritfp;  which  y 
o>;.:-mrje  lot!.-  Otvvii  ..{■  Af.iya  had  hi' 
grumbled  among  the-  rHi:t.i.oyM,',  j 
rictlh  of  tor,  the  yf  he 

wotild  !t,»v K(,  II  >.ioiH.;)f  . ;(!.!(  K-;t  !C.t'  1 

Throtiiih  ihc  rnifayt  of  year 3 • • 

a op:ou-;it  aallvc.ri  t»>.l!nu  ;w  In  f » ••* 
ycithiri  the  fm-itecrioti  of  the  castje'g  c* 


the  Dutch  frotn 
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RuTVS  0>  TrtJ5  P.OYAJ  H:>PT&Cvsr  ilf  : 

Shtiwiiitf  line  »frf;ai  frinfefc,  with  thfc  p<)wrirr  emu^txit^  atfif*  tX*v4sniJi£ 

mterti  *hic&  ifc-  dr^ifig  *HU*rj  btv»«!£  t^'^5  ^in  3£ 

uptH»r  ievei:  to  the  right  t fas  Jwjm*  the  b^y  on  - tlte  u*ivetfn 


:case-  m»suy  overgrown  wirn  prickly  - pears, 
T the  jjetwve,  and  thorny  acacias,  whose*  spines 
mgHnJ  thwarted  intrusion.  He  stood  beside 
tn  the  the  northern  wall,  pointing  to  a great 
'd  at  gap  at  our  feet — a dungeon  three  feet 
their  wide,  twenty  long,  and  twenty  down 
tot<>  the  dark  depths.  Into  it  pitiful 
enter  vic  tims  were  thrown,  in  exist  under  in- 
rains,  desrcnbable  conditions,  A poisonous  lit- 
Ori  tie  viper  wriggled  by  and  dropped  into 
agar-  the  yawning  maw,  lizards  .streaked  lure 
lh;  a and  i h*-rf.  and  a scorpion,  spider,  or  cro- 
wd. a tjpede  occasionally  sCptried  among  rhe 
with  heated  jtones  and  part  bed  r/ietva? <r.\w/e- 
o 0 jn.t.-  «.f  plants.  "Ah!  Zcess  don&eon, 
vyng-  >f  LfL  a tetter  hie  place.  ” The  ttfugee 
don-  v yhould  have  known, 
r Jtijl  Vo  lb  1726  and  1769  fearful  hurricanes 
n and  ■ litwfc#  through  the  heath  and.  Tor  years 
about  tendered  the  '/ajim  .ujtefcJts  and  evidVh tly 
a bay  dui  some  damage  to  the  fortress-,  then, 
.STM*  jfio.  piracy  bad  by  that  time  ceased 
)•  Jh  tin-  C i.-ti-l'-.m.  So,', the  uselessness 
rstore  : tfHhW::  prpdWmt'd  to  the- 

; ordy  ' ' T Venezuela  bv  toyal 
time,  W Mrv^  1760.  A year  later 

tytrjhc  vyp{ohH>fcs  rvver()erated  over  the 
:d  me  waters  and  mighty  walls  were  rent  asuo- 


; 
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der  into  the  massive  fragments  at  our  tty  haze  of  heat;  inland  a large  saliva 
feet.  As  far  as  i could  determine,' the  lay  framed  by  low  hills.  Here,  at  the 
Castle  of  Santiago  never  suffered  even  annual .s^lrfiforyesf. or loading  pfa  steam- 
a«  arrack.  So  ft  was  abandoned  after  cr,  men,  women,  and  children  tempura- 
on*'  hundred  and  fifty  years,  having  cost  rily  become  soitvr+ns, 
in  construction  and  up-keep  ren  million  Walk  tug- along  the  sand-spite  .1  .realized 
gold  pesos,  an  enormous  sum.,  simply  to  tljat ' 


an  enormous  sum,  simply  to  that  the.:  forty -tf»ot  hillocks  beyond  the 
prevent  contraband  of  a .single  Venc-  aduantt  -m  ddtv  Pfob- 

zHelap  salt-work.  ably  the  -world’*  biggest  salt  - copes. 

From  thy  old  Masizanarcs  l watched  Guards  squatted  in  the  shadow  of  the 
day  Laleidoscdpe  ift£cs  night.  The  full  arfoatiag'-ilisidif  a-  few  officials  loU?;d  l|idv 
moon  burst  through  the  cloudy  heavens  lessty  iff  thV;ir')^dt^O  hr'.mntdck-^ddsTtt^v 
as  we  steamed  away  from  poor  little  pended  from  wtdbhoofc.s.  They  looked 
Araya  and  its  grim-  fortress.  By  mid-  askance? . when  'Requested  permission  to 
night  1st  a Cuhagua  yhum|»cd  its  dark  visit  the  sdiinn  half  a mile  back.  in 
'shape  northward.  Its  capital,  N*w-C»-  the  plain.  1 was  nc»'r  to  be  permitted; 
diz,  long  since  disappeared,  was  the  first  to  Wander  about  unobserved,  so  evttjt- 
Spanisb  settlement  of  South  America,  ydlly  a yodtig  Venezuelan  gfouebd?  fdid 
and  even  antedated  Orman;*,  the  ..first'  from  bis  hammock  n>  accompany  mt. 
pp  the  mainland. d . V - /.  1 1 registered  -i t hjfc.su n>  and  there 

^;''Thdd«ktnK*rn!hgth.cql.dcralt.d'ropped  was.  no  shade.  'Wfe  crunched  Stiver  the 
her  mud-hooks  off  the  coast .of  Coche— a crusted  salt  until,  blinded  by  the  white 
desert-like  island,  with  'somber,,  brown-  ..glare,  we  turned  with  closed  eyes  show- 
gray  hills  extemli rig  over  its  three  by  live  ward*  and  despite  my  companion's,  pro-- 
leaguesy-a  land  so  thirsty  that  the  feW.  tests  headed  south  toward  Thy  sizzling 
goats  which  roam  it  in  sheet  desperation  hills.  The  gaunt -stemmed  cacti  and 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  drinking  the  -sipidef-fitcy  ground -huggirtg  plants  but 
salt  Water.  Four  little  adobe  pueblos dpt  emphasized  the  thitstiness  of  the. heated 
its  coasts,  thief  among  them  San  Pedro,  land. 

On  a low  sand - spit  a mile  from  Down  in  a valley  we  passed  an  old 
.the  'Aianzanarts,  salt  deposits  and  an  indianWoinan  liewing  tong'limbed  cac- 
aduana  humped  obtrusivcly  in  the  sul-  tus  sterns  for  fuck  she  paused  to  pass 


The  ” Mantauarss 


tOAiwo  Salt  at  abaya 
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some  kindly  words.  A few  miles,  and  a 
hill  shunted  a steep  decline  down  to  the 
little  village  of  San  Pedro.  My  decision 
to  take  tnis  route  was  too  much  for 
my  companion;  emitting  a delightful- 
ly expressive  Venezuelan  ejaculation,  he 
squinted  through  narrowed  eyelids,  a 
most  abject  expression  of  disgust,  and 
turned  on  his  sandled  heel  along  a beaten 
trail.  I slipped  and  slid  quickly  down  into 
the  forlorn  little  village  of  reddish  adobe 
walls  and  roofs  of  red  tile  and  thatch. 

The  pueblo  lay  sprinkled  over  a hard- 
wom,  salty,  clayey  sand-stretch,  barren 
save  for  five  palms  waving  gracefully  in 
the  hot  breezes  in  a settlement  of  Turks 
beyond  its  farther  end.  The  dry,  saline 
character  of  Coche  renders  the  people 
fever  free,  as  their  splendid  physique, 
good  health,  and  general  good  nature 
testify. 

It  was  the  hour  of  siesta;  there  was 
no  sound  save  the  soft  soughing  of  the 
hot  trade-winds  through  the  vent  of 
my  sun-helmet;  not  a thing  now  moved 
about  the  broad,  sun-baked  thorough- 
fare of  the  pueblo.  But  when  the  shad- 
ows are  purple  and  long  the  village 
bestirs  itself.  Women  water-carriers, 
Turk  and  Indian,  pass  to  and  fro;  chil- 
dren gather  about  a vender  of  sweets; 
the  projecting  thatches  of  the  few  shops 
serve  as  primitive  cafes  and  centers 
where  little  groups  of  men  gather  to 
talk  and  gossip. 

“ Be  seated,  senor,”  was  the  inevitable 
invitation,  with  a chair  and  refreshment; 
any  of  a number  of  cabanas  to  which  I 
was  invited  was  typical:  the  center  room 
served  as  kitchen,  living  and  dining 
room,  and  rough-hewn  seats  as  chairs; 
in  a comer  a young  girl  washed  clothes 
in  a crudely  hewn  tub.  Doorless  openings 
let  into  rooms  where  sleeping-hammocks 
were  slung,  a chair  and  a few  knick- 
knacks  being  the  only  appurtenances. 

Simple,  short  - skirted  cotton  dresses 
were  the  working  costumes  of  Cochean 
women.  But  all  wearing  apparel  and 
food  (except  fish)  had  to  be  imported. 
Even  salt,  the  one  food-product  of  their 
island,  and  necessary  for  curing  fish, 
the  government  had  denied  them.  Not 
one  ounce  of  Coche  salt  could  a Cochean 
salinero  beg,  buy,  or  steal,  save  at  the 
risk  of  heavy  fine  and  incarceration. 

To  obtain  salt  they  must  sail  to  Araya 


in  their  small  craft,  where  the  beneficent 
government  exploiters  dole  it  out  to 
them  at  four  pesos  (about  $3.08)  a 
bushel,  one-third  the  price  charged  in 
other  parts  of  Venezuela. 

Salt  varies  from  brick  - red  color, 
through  brown,  to  ivory  - white  and 
white,  depending  primarily  on  the  place 
from  which  it  is  taken  and  on  the  wash- 
ing. Coche  salt  is  naturally  white  and 
firm;  that  of  Araya,  even  when  washed, 
is  grav-tinged;  and  the  darkest  salt,  pre- 
ferred by  the  interior  people,  is  spoken 
of  as  black  salt. 

The  “crop”  is  gathered  during  mid- 
summer, when  the  lakes  have  dried  and 
the  salt  crystallized;  and  because  of  the 
salina’s  glare,  and  the  heat  which  pene- 
trates even  one’s  shoes,  the  work  is  car- 
ried on  at  night. 

Perhaps  two  hours  after  midnight  a 
dog  yelps,  from  a cabana  a warm  light 
glimmers,  then  another  and  another. 
After  a meager  breakfast,  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  in  a long,  irregular  file, 
like  a colossal  anaconda,  worm  their 
way  in  the  moonlight  around  the  base 
of  the  hills  to  the  lagoon. 

Armed  guards  await  them.  One  group 
stops  at  the  lagoon-side  nearest  the  adu- 
ana , the  other  continues  to  the  inland 
side.  Each  with  a mara  (open  woven 
basket)  wades  five  hundred  yards  across 
the  hardened  edges  into  the  lagoon,  still 
warm  from  the  heat  of  day,  and  they 
scatter  out  on  the  lonely  lake  of  white. 

The  first  basket  filled,  an  agile  twist 
poises  it  on  the  salinero’ s head,  the 
water  showering  from  the  protecting 
broad  brim  of  the  canvas-covered  straw 
hat.  The  moonlight  scintillates  from 
the  lagoon  and  glitters  through  the 
streaming  water,  which  half  veils  some 
of  the  dark  forms  of  the  salineros  in  a 
myriad  of  glimmering,  falling  diamond 
strings.  The  saline  shower  makes  any 
abrasion  smart,  and  the  rising  sun  causes 
it  to  crystallize  on  hair  and  bodies.  Any 
object  thrown  into  the  lake  and  then 
placed  in  the  sun  becomes  crystallized 
in  beautiful  effect,  and  small  wooden  ob- 
jects are  thus  strikingly  transformed  by 
Nature’s  magic. 

They  usually  work  until  sunrise,  de- 
positing the  salt  at  the  lake  edge,  where 
it  soon  dries  out.  The  women  are  chiefly 
the  carriers;  a superintendent  checks 
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rea4y  ;t<>.  hulgh  M ^ Yl  *#%$?'  ci’r»^U.m- 
stancfc,  pearly  teeth '^iryfVTTastti'dl'ivitH.'ri^h 
cinnamon 

rractiv-  !.l,itk  c\vs.  Ault  and  -.brown  in 
repose  Hat  Sparkling  when  gales  of  laugh- 
ter  swf  pf  the  Cr»1vvd,  But  rhe  deep, 
•passionate  futures  Of  these  Gmtrquari 
c-'ui'.i  st like  vi(«i;*I)v  well  the  red  spark 
of  jpfgferi  (.’on  r fdrr)  to  most  xerni-p,lripvt“ 
tiye;  jieoples,  they  were  yip*  to  to  pose, 
sufntundorg-  ih  a .Jcuse,  exeifed  pba* 
briXeit.R d w:CjpP.:g.fs9it  1 v1  driapppinted  that. 
1 dpt  hiVt  Kahil:  piit  (he  pic  tones,  :it  oricy. 
(ronV  jfe  teah'rtfae.  /.•i.'-'/j-:.  , ■,' 

•V . shar |v  i ail  am!  the  wi.j  k began  A 
superbly  pruporf woman  with  ron- 
summate  grace  svvupg  a hiuid.mTponnd 
^air-bag  to  Iter’ hfa,d.  Quickly  adjusting 
if,  she'  .strvitle  vvjrJi  niajestfc  carriage 
tow  a rd  the  awaiting.  hoars,  h ea ding  ;t 
long  tile  Flinging  from  girls  of  fourteen  to 


each  mara  of  salt,  for  which  the  carrier 
receives  two  ami  a half  centavos  (ttvr< 
cents).  During  the  day  the  salt  is 
t ransporced  tir  thr-  side  of  the  ndxiana- 
So  the  long  line  .crisscross^  hack  and 
forth  during  the  gathering. 

There  are  two  different  exploiters 
who  contract  to  deposit  the  salt  at 
their  respecti to  which  they 
hire  the  wirti-oo  to  yarn?  at  jiniii  the 
lagoon.  The  company  pays  about  thirt  y' 
cents;  pet  three  bund red pounds,  vvffiyh. 
enables  the  exploiters  to  double  their 

money- 

• Siesta  over,  a bundfe-d  ano  and  three 
liuntlreilwntnefi  again  take  up  the  work. 
The  |i ttk.  hgu res  dotted  shoot  th $ bases; 


pyemresipsor 

fit  fairy  rale,  each  adding 

it,  • she j 

his  iittie  DUiru  i 

pf  salt  which  goes  n>  make 

toward . 

up  the  averagi 
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their  forebears  were  supposed  to  have  responding  to  the  almost  invisible  heave 
come.  of the  ground-swell  rolling  in;  the  cosrse- 

The  boats  swing  hi,  and  the  '•fcfewsy  rattle,  unceremonious  chock,  and 

with  wild  shoiits.  plunge  over  in  a busy  hum  of  the  winches,  t he  rush  and 
smother  of  foam.  1 Hen  these  swarthy  hiss  of  the  steam,  the  hoarse  shoots  and 
Cochean  Fishermen,  theit. drily  garb  short''  st&emM  cries  of  the  men. 
cbjCton  troviscrs  Vand  stytjbtert's.  bristly-  The  hoist  lowers  a way — chock!  The 
the  sacks  down  tKi^hriri&b  ri&d  aboard.  below  stand  dear  as  the  heavy  rope 

I ctutld  hear  the  guttural  Vi}u'-v;ay!''  for  is  tlvrwn  iritd.  the  boat;  a Cochean 
' be2ye-av\  ;iy.”  one  of  the  corrupted  adjusts  the  loop,  ami  six  sacks  are  rap- 
English; ^ exprei^ioriy which  have  crept  in  idly  thrown,  in.  The  cable  tautens,  aii 
among  the  coast  Venezuelans.  jump  cleat,  as  the  m-pitas  with  swift 

"He-vva.  ! he- way!”  A .half-dozen ^ blows  from  a n!ku  head  beats  the  nwse 
trieh  seized  the  gunwale  fjt  pushed  driven  snug.  V Jyr-hee he  sings  out! 
astern,  ’every  musrje  playing  in'  rhvfh-  Rattly  giies  thy  vvineb,  up  grres  the  Load, 
mic  uni&Hiybtkhes  glistening  with  sweat:,  Half-naked  members  of  the  Mafu&nar/rs*. 
and  bripe  The  saiL  hit,  rind  roytst  is  crew  noun  it  upon  and  heave  the  bags 
set  for  the  .steamer,  ! be  ^.kippers  load  over  the  hatch  edge— chug! — into  the 
't'hfir  boats  so  heavily  that  the  water  hold,  where ^Crirayori  Negroes  strive  away, 
sometimes  swashes  tvyet  the  gunwale,.  watchful  lest  one  of  trie  heavy  sacks, 
only  a temporary  ten  -inch  free- board  break'  a neck  or  hack, 

of  taWbidy preventrofi: The  “crankiness”  of  the ■ Mans&narts 
■ Approach  the , fcgttitiie y ■ j . - ■ required  constant  cape  m trimming  ship.- 
Side,  ‘ arid  gradually  ■ yro.s'k '.  up.  -fa  the  also  in  giving  her  proper  draught  for  the 
jbmsrsi  The  old  Orinoco  bars.  All  day  long  the  little 

Iriaek  duck  with-  a s.Wriyht  oFsvlttt^-duck-  sloops  skimmed  like  white  gulls  between 
lings  ctrtklled  dost;  to  her  stdei  Tbost  beach  and  ship*.  The  average  boat  takes* 
who  know  the  ibi  know  the.  fasci-  about  erne  hundred  hags  in  a day,  netting' 
nation  of  looking  douri  from  above-  its  owner  about  sixty-eight  cents.  The 
deck-;  of  a big  ship  in  port  nith  her  Sanf’ronctxcOi.  nm  of  the  largest,  brought 
brood:  tlse  swaying  mass  puharing  with  eleven  hundred  and  twenty  - four  bags 
The1 vdiCr  and  the  breathe  of  'the  Sea,  during  rhe  two  days'  loading. 
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Captain  Sanche?  uftavaUmgly  pro*’ 
rested  that  the  'Jilamanatfs  was-  htdrsg 
loaded  t*K>  d£ep  uncross  the  Orinoco  ha  r 
,n  the- Muni  Or# ‘id?  (Great  Mouth j,  The 
side  hatch  was  flrcWv  so  near  the  Water 
that  the  lioaur  ;umvs  threw  '.iy-Jy. 

the  bags  .aboard,  ;Xq:  T 


another  remarked,  “ AhX  ermpreiide 
prattle  a”’  y 

I he  San  Cnsiubal's  superior  sailing 
ipwilties  brought  her  in  the  lead.  Be 
hitwi  us.  each  long,  low-lying  craft  was 


Grabbing  m y clofbyji.  T 
sprang  into  the  San 
hat.  btrippedj  save 
ton  trunk  s and  t»  Ctsbfikan 
sombrero,'  my  iskin  was  tit. 
sharp  contrast  m the 
bronze  and  cinnamon-col- 
ored bodies,  of  that  ptirart- 
cal-l  »r  o k i n g band,  The 
bartfier,  CustorTi,  bad  been 
broken  down;  approval  was 
in  their  eye-gliw,  I felt  the 

warm,  velvety  touch  rtf  the  supytf>  Sa-  straining.  in  every  hut:  and  sfeir,  k.s 
hsal’s  ’ body  'as,  reaching,  behind  me,  he  prow*  • angrily  boding,  through;  the:  bio*, 
swung  over  the  tiller..  v.uo  r.  Crouched  .mnnig  rbt  Iv-gs 

"Tornaht'f  I “ Take  it!’*)  ‘ ' /:•/  \\«r  tb,:  crews,’,  in  of  y|iii|)v 

• oiHprfutle"  (‘(AbT  He  understands  ; volum-,  rite  b!«V>d  >>?  >;b-  f's . I»  v» *i-  rs  of' 

St>  they  had  reiitarked  before  when  Chad  t Hv  /SpAnbdv  AT  a in  Hand  each  a curlass 

sailed  her  in,  in  ballast,:  bur  now  the  vc  tmi  •acsd  an  old  Mundvrbufek  .and  jd  lateen-, 
bad  veered  a Itit,  and  «e  wvre  ronndu:  rigeyd  cr.-ifrs  you  have  be  hire  you  a 

close-hauled,  loaded  deep  With  'a  V.du-  band  «<!  swarthy  buearn-c.r-..  F.v.-.-n  to- 

able  cargo.  When  l brought  be'r’ abt'w#..- ' half  act  the,  part,  as  itvhpv 
they  eyed  me  like  lynxes,  then  one  and  a.  smuggling  expedition  between  the  id- 
Vet.  cxxix.-No.  ;?o 


i: Af*Tv<>;  :C b*CH e Salt  ahoafi 
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gods  of  the  i*^ss^f  Antilles  and  the  main-  Working  wjjth  the  crews,  I helped 
land  v»f  Venezuela  bearv  vvintess.  rh row  the  last  cargoes  upon  the  low- 

J$ala<wi  sprang  to  hisfeet  ami  mteiitly  settled  deck  and  watched  the  little  fleet 
observed  ;*  la guard  tin  the  other  tark  sail  hack.  Through  a cloud-rift  the  fast- 
Thv  nearest  two  hoars  changed  their  lowering  sun  spilled  a flood  of  saffron 
cotirv.  i toward  her.  “The  Surma  M#ria.  ' anti  ’old-rose  over  .somber  gtayT<rc>wn 
she junks!  P<:k>i' Adnan!  kittle  iittke  Coche.  picked  our  the  straggling 

for  hurt  this  havvest,”  he  eonrimied,  ay  gfoitps.  of  sdlin&os  trudging  the  streak 
another  flaw'  .helped  to  settle  the  Santa  : iff  golden  sar/d  »>>  their  little-  cabanas  in 
The  ofeey  'juniped  San  Pedro.  Their 'two  days  hf  labor  had 
rKgulteff  in  t3.'<ap?  hag.S<>veighdrtR  the  old 
:-Ma»iq'QArfs  •.'vrjeh. - i,45P,3jp.  additional 
pound s., v>V ;\  * ■/ ; V 

Overladen  as  she  Was,  the  difference 
td"  the  fresh  water 
uf  rhe  .inoddy  f^riirfciefv  would  tause  her 
deeper  :alj  due  to.  the  uri- 
Triffonabje  orders  $t  the  ofliciafo. 
.:\'r'Cfira*fiba  /T;01d  Sattchex  youid  not 
riwceal  his  disgust. 

' 'A  ill  she  in-  aide  to  gross  the  Bari  mu' 
Shoa | ;;nd. tfc$| $*§£  QrpndfffT)  queried, 
ay  wc  gff  jpg:  alffrtg  eastward-  between 
imiT.A'Ti'rgvJc.rita,.  • •/  • .. \ ; . ' ’ ' 


Maria  on  her  side.-JVT 
overboard  and  swath  in 
boats,  which  chin  for  their  own  safety 
headed -straight  for  •thV.'iA^Wj^'g-ariTV' .' 

Theffg/fftf  Marta  s'  great  resih  rff.varf 
kept  her  half  aflo;»t.:  \ Oh  the  way  back 
the  crew  would  disWlgt  the  cargo  and 
byfiasr  ytrul  row'  her  ashore-  Sy»netirnr< 
a 'ssvamped  Vfoar  et^  dtiwrr  isicc  n Tump 
yff  lead  -'-  the  .cargo  cff:Vsdi:Tt>xtafo 
dietgcs.wkh  rhe 

Diving  Coc  lie  an  s far  u riUttf  water  < 

out  the  beach  stones  god  s;i'4  the  empty 
sack's*'  tbeit  floalyd.  shy  .evqnindftS  hey 

dancing  catt-yr  , Q vet  the  •ji;di1is  t'foiif 
hvan. 
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Buffy’s  Hegira 

BY  MARIE  MANNING 

OLLY  BOOTH  BY  return  with  him.  She  was,  as  usual, 
was  worth  waiting  for:  fluent  in  excuses;  two  years  ago  it  had 
a nice,  wholesome  sort  been  that  her  mother  had  not  been  well, 
of  girl,  with  a dimpled  and  last  year  her  younger  brother  was 
chin  and  appealing  eyes  to  graduate  from  Princeton  in  June  and 
that  ought  to  have  she  must  be  there.  This  year’s  excuse 
been  listed  under  the  seemed  to  Tom  maddening  in  its  utter 
of  “ undue  influence,”  since  she  had  banality:  she  had  accepted  the  presi- 
nothing  to  appeal  from  or  for,  having  dency  of  the  Gentlewoman’s  Co-opera- 
the  most  delightful  home  and  as  many  tive  League  and  proposed  to  organize  a 

blessings  as  were  good  for  any  one.  The  series  of  pageants  for  the  uplift  and 

one  thing  about  her  that  drove  Tom  amusement  of  the  villagers,  who  were 
Standish  to  frenzy  was  her  equanimity;  sadly  lacking  in  artistic  influence.  In 
being  a Boothby,  she  could  hardly  have  addition  to  the  fostering  of  esthetic  ten- 

escaped  it,  but  Tom  felt  that  to  have  dencies,  the  League  had  a Woman’s  Ex- 

it to  the  extent  Molly  did  was  little  change  side  to  its  character  where  cur- 
short  of  a crime.  rant  jam,  cross-stitch  guest-towels,  fluffy 

The  Boothby  home  itself,  in  its  easy-  layer-cake,  and  Irish  crochet  might  be 
going,  delightful  way,  was  ideal.  No  exchanged  for  coin  of  the  realm  if  any 
wonder  the  children  never  wanted  to  go  one  stood  in  need  of  them.  Tom  Stand- 
away  and  “settle”;  even  the  glimpse  of  ish,  the  six-footer,  who  had  grown  up  on 
it  from  the  train  window  was  heartening,  a ranch  in  Texas,  could  have  endured 
It  scrambled  over  the  crest  of  a hill,  com-  any  kind  of  human  rival,  but  when  it 
manding  the  best  view  of  the  valley;  it  came  to  arguments  about  forsaking  gen- 
had  been  added  to  and  subtracted  from;  tlewomen’s  jam  and  hand-painted  oat- 
porches  had  multiplied,  and  the  great  meal  sets  in  his  favor,  he  was  too  puzzled 
rooms  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  period  for  words. 

had  been  divided  to  meet  the  require-  Molly  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
ments  of  the  Boothbys  of  three  genera-  been  too  busy  to  listen.  Her  head  was 
tions.  full  of  schemes  for  a new  pageant  that 

Clinton  Boothby,  the  present  head  of  would  include  the  Indian,  the  Arabian 
the  house,  was  a sculptor.  The  double-  horse,  and  maybe  the  buffalo,  if  he  could 
storied  projecting  “L”  at  the  rear  of  the  be  managed.  But  from  the  beginning 
building  was  his  special  province,  and  both  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo  had 
here  he  fashioned  those  famous  eques-  refused  to  yield  to  that  something  in  the 
trian  statues  that  have  done  so  much  to  Boothby  character  which  was  wont  to 
raise  the  standard  of  American  art.  At  win  the  confidence  of  man  and  beast 
this  particular  time,  the  family  circle  alike.  They  had  remained  sullenly  in- 
had  been  increased  by  three  models — an  different  to  the  blandishments  that  had 
Indian,  a buffalo,  and  a pure-bred  Ara-  been  lavished  on  them  in  a vain  effort 
bian  horse  rented  by  a Wild  West  Show  to  break  down  the  wall  of  distrust  with 
to  Boothby,  who  was  going  to  use  them  which  they  had  apparently  surrounded 
in  a heroic  group  illustrative  of  this  Re-  themselves. 

public  before  the  coming  of  the  white  Mrs.  Boothby  and  her  daughter  did 
man.  not  wonder  that  any  one  as  dirty  as 

Tom  Standish  felt  that  he  was  a “Lo”  should  feel  unhappy.  The  Indian 
model,  too — a model  of  patience — since  question,  they  felt,  could  have  been  set- 
this  was  his  third  journey  from  the  tied  years  ago  by  the  introduction  of 
Southwest  to  try  and  induce  Molly  to  soap  and  porcelain  tubs  on  their  reserva- 
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tions.  “Treat  them  as  you  would  any 
other  fellow-creature,”  Molly  insisted, 
with  the  finality  of  youth,  when  her 
father  proposed  installing  Lo  in  a tent 
near  the  house  “ If  it  were  June,  father, 
I wouldn’t  have  a word  to  say,  but  it’s 
nearly  October — he  might  take  cold.” 

Thus  Lo  was  given  a room  in  the  attic 
that  no  one  ever  u$ed  or  was  likely  to 
use.  It  was  a sort  of  Bluebeard  cham- 
ber, in  which  had  been  stored  all  the 
outgrown  “house  beautiful”  objects  of 
several  generations.  Here  were  the 
“hand- painted”  milkmaid  stools,  the 
plaques,  the  embroidered  table-covers 
that  Mrs.  Boothby  had  industriously 
wrought  as  a girl  and  abandoned  later  as 
“ impossible.”  Globes  of  wax  flowers  and 
“spatter- work,”  handicraft  of  earlier 
ancestresses,  were  here  kept  concealed, 
like  crimes,  yet  left  undestroyed  for 
sentimental  reasons. 

Had  Boothby  been  familiar  with  the 
esthetic  horrors  of  the  Bluebeard  cham- 
ber, perhaps  he  would  have  understood 
better  the  Indian’s  expression  of  settled 
melancholy  and  utter  limpness;  but  he 
had  not  been  in  the  attic  for  years.  Day 
after  day  he  worked  at  Lo,  but  he  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  model  a meal-sack 
for  any  spirit  the  red  man  put  into  his 
posing.  The  buffalo,  too,  seemed  equally 
inert,  and,  beyond  eating  with  great 
regularity  everything  that  was  put  in  his 
pen,  continued  apparently  to  nourish  a 
grouch.  Molly  had  about  given  up  the 
idea  of  putting  him  in  a pageant. 

The  joint  melancholy  of  the  twain  was 
a source  of  keen  disappointment  to  Jack 
and  Billy,  Clinton  Boothby’s  grandsons 
and  neighbors.  They  had  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  animals  that  their 
grandfather  used  as  models  that  they 
had  grown  to  regard  themselves  as 
youthful  Hagenbecks,  and  had  begun  to 
lord  it  over  other  boys  who  could  not 
boast  similar  extensions  of  the  family 
circle.  What  was  the  use  of  having  such 
splendid  properties  as  a buffalo  and  an 
Indian  if  they  just  humped  around  look- 
ing dull? 

So  Jack,  being  a resourceful  child,  with 
great  powers  of  applying  acquired  knowl- 
edge, wondered  what  he  could  do  to 
rouse  the  buffalo  from  his  brooding  mel- 
ancholy— how  to  put  a little  zest  in  his 
life,  make  him  worth  bragging  about. 


Continuing  this  line  of  reasoning,  he  re- 
membered having  been  told  never  to  go 
near  the  field  where  the  bull  was  kept 
with  anything  red  on;  now  if  a bull  did 
not  like  red,  why,  indeed,  should  a buf- 
falo? 

When  Jack  made  his  preparations,  he 
had  perfect  faith  in  tne  lock  of  the 
buffalo-pen.  He  was  not  seeking  to  re- 
vive the  noble  sport  of  the  plains.  He 
had,  in  fact,  no  organized  hunt  in  mind 
when  he  presented  himself  at  the  back 
gate  of  his  crony,  Bobby  Lincoln,  and 
said,  “Say,  where’s  that  old  red  sweat- 
er of  yours?” 

“In  the  dog-house.” 

“ Say,  you  Tend  it  to  me.” 

“Wnat  fer?”  demanded  the  friend, 
instantly  on  guard.  There  might  be 
delightful  usages  to  which  a discarded 
sweater  could  be  put;  it  didn’t  do  to  be 
recklessly  generous. 

“Ah,  you  can’t  do  nuttin’  wid  it.”  In 
the  absence  of  censorship  Jack  loved  to 
talk  like  the  boys  who  lived  near  the 
railroad  tracks. 

“The  dickens  I can’t!  What  kin  you 
do  with  it?” 

“A  lot  you  can’t!  Say,  you  tell  me, 
has  your  grandfather  got  a buffalo — 
nowr  you  tell  me  that?” 

“ No,  he  ain’t  got  no  buffalo,”  drawled 
Robert,  reluctantly  mulcted  of  the  hu- 
miliating truth. 

“Well,  I’m  goin’  to  have  a bull-fight 
with  my  grandfather’s  buffalo  — there 
now!” 

“Gee!  Goody!  Golly!  Why  didn’t 
you  say  so  at  first?  You  needn’t  have 
that  ole  dog-sweater — the  puppy’s  been 
sleeping  on  it;  you  can  have  m’  Sun- 
day sweater!” 

“’Sit  red?” 

“Red’s  blood.  Oh,  say,  le’s  begin 
right  now.  Where’s  your  mother? 
Mine’s  out.  Oh,  why  didn’t  you  say  so 
’fore?” 

“Now  you  don’t  fight  a bull  same’s 
you  do  a boy;  you  have  to  be  a matador 
and  things  like  that,  an’  go  into  the  ring 
and  bow  and  wave  your  scarlet  cloak; 
and  then  the  bull  he  dashes  at  you;  and 
that  ’ll  be  all  right  with  grandfathers 
buffalo,  cause  there’s  bars  in  front  of  his 
pen — great,  big,  strong  bars  what  he 
can’t  break  down.” 

“Oh,  gee!  I’m  a-goin’  for  my  best 
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the  best  traditions  of 
h is  f amily  by  working 
himself  up  with  cer- 
tain hunching*  apt? 
bead  wallowing*  from 
a lesser  to  a greater 
fury-,  before  assuming 
the  first  position  for 
running  amuck.  So 
that  when  he  finally 
emerged  from  the  un- 
locked  pen  the  mata- 
dors were  now  here  in 
sight  T h e y were 
bounding  into  the 
house,  shrieking V 
“BuflyS gone!  Ht-s 

gone f* 

” W h o'?  gone, 
d< ars ' Jnuu! red  Mrs. 
Jioorhby,  descending 
i he  stairs  wit h the 
beaut  ifu H y deliberate 

grace  u f Louise  of 
PrOSsia,.  Never  had 
Hie  family  equanimity 
wp  peapea  t u be  in  bet- 
x i-r  svoi kit ngurd er  than 
wteg ; :.Th«  repeated : 
“ AYho'^hte,  and  why 
3 ffc  -y«/W  m.  fcx  cited  r” 
grandpa's 


Isuffabd/*- 

' “Gone  like  the  diek- 
e r(s !’•  amcti ded  the 
assist  ant  m a t a d o r. 

. ...Ml  P ^ ^ “He'y  busted  his  pen!’’ 

thepv OAt  (rrst.  he  mgardod  t hem  as  if  Molly,  beaurifui  dpd  starteyed , also 
they  wsfo  a of  flies  that  had  wrapped  in  the  cohstitutfortal  serenity 
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one!  hf.  w,k.  up  humping  hiipself:  -the  mother  replied  with  cheerfulness  that 
deadl^iniult  of  seeing  red  had  te'en  put  tfo?  tedfofo w$  looser  It  might  have 
upirn  him. 
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saw  with  ;.*:udyinti  horror  l\px  ?h?  jpg  escape,  with  no*  a mar*  on  the  place—” 
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hung  ten  ply  --cuiu  a-a--  had  foigotten  to  tuniing.T  Mr-.  Bom*  buy-  .Had  the  air  of 
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" Well,  it's  hardly  decent  to  sit  here  stays:?-  He’s  not  been  occupying  his 
enjoying  a Morris-chair  while  our  buF-  room/’ 

failo  is  running  wild .'r  “ l do.  ma'am';  he  do  he-  -shlapin'  each 

“We  ought  to  take  some  ml;,  ar-  night  vvitl  the  buffalo,” 
tainly,  but  -think  of  your  poor  little  “Why  didn’t  you  tell  me;" 

hands — My  dear.  there.**  to,  he  must  “Sure,  why  should  i he  troublin'  the 

be  in  his  room..  He  might  to  be  able  likes  ax;  you  wid  where  the  likes  ;iv  him 
to  manage  him  beaurifijliy  .’'  shlapes!  Sum  the  buffalo-pen's- the  place 

So  up-stair?  to  the  Bluelve^fd  ehjtnTher  f«t  him  and  the  both  of  thim  savuges 
both  bdtes  werit.  Tbyy  ktmy  dyat  Lo  together,” 
was  not  posing,  because.'  Mr.  Thiothby  “ Where  is  He  now  ?” 

had  been  called  tb  blew;.  York,'  Thby  “Sure  the  miomc  Mr,  Booth  by  sthcms 

r apped  two  or  thrge  tini^  then  opened  takinr  his  likeness,  ma*arh.  he's  oft’ in  the 
the  doer,  btit  a dusty  ;t,nd  neglected  woods  ligbtinV  a bonfire.’' 
chamber  of  horrors  awaited  them.  The  “Mamma,  f shall  saddle  that  Arabian 
bed  had  apparently  dot  been  disturbed  immediately,  ride  him  down  the  village, 
for  weeks.  There  was  not  the  faintest  and  warn  people  about  Buffy.  I'll  take 
sign  that the  fxmrn  had  been  becupieU  the  short-cut  by  the  lane  and  head  .•hint 
since  the  noble-ydd  man  was  first  given  off.” 

the  freedom  <A  the  spatter-work,  the  “Don't  forget  yoUr  gauMjets,  Molly, 
hand-painted  pUtfues,  and  the  tufted  or  you’ll  rum  your  hands.” 
pin-cushions  “Do  you  mind  getting  me  my  gray 

“Why,  beS;  ttever  been  here!*'  an-  pair,  mamma,  while  1 saddle  him?  1 
nounced  Mrs-  ikxuhhy  with  just  the  shall  enjoy  Hie  ride,  lamonsly:  just  the 
faintest  diminution  -of  the  family  equa-  thing  for  nie- -my  blue  dte$»  is  getting  a 
nimity,  /“  W«TI  ask  Katie;”  as  a plump  little  tight,  Don't  bother  to  come  down; 
housemaid  canny  up-stairs;  with  her  arms  throw'  the  gloves  out  of  the  window— ’’ 
full  of  clean  lim  n,  Molly’s  speech  t tailed  after  her  'as  she 

“ Katie,  do  ypu  kric.w  where  the  Indian  went  dow  n-stairs,  in  no  indecent  haste. 
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but  with  the  air  of  one  whose  errand  was 
pleasantly  pressing. 

In  a few  minutes  Molly  was  on  the 
back  of  Sultan,  taking  the  short-cut 
down  the  lane  to  head  off  Buffy.  That 
personage  was  not  specializing  in  speed, 
rather  was  he  making  a trial  of  muscle 
and  knee  action  before  getting  really 
into  action.  But  when  he  heard  the 
ring  of  the  Arabian’s  hoofs  down  the  lane, 
Buffy  drew  in  his  head,  as  if  about 
to  turn  a somersault,  then  shot  forth 
his  legs  and  ran  lumpishly  and  stu- 
pidly, exactly  as  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives run  around  the  ring  in  that  act  of 
the  Wild  West  Show  set  down  as: 
“Wild  and  Thrilling  Race  of  Positively 
the  Last  Herd  of  Buffalo  in  Existence!” 

Molly  on  the  back  of  Sultan  was  de- 
ciding that  an  escaped  buffalo  was  the 
mildest  of  contretemps.  The  gallop  was 
a wonderful  tonic.  If  people  would  only 
not  get  fussed  up  over  trifles!  She 
glanced  back.  Buffy,  with  his  nose  to 
the  ground,  was  thundering  and  snorting 
terribly.  The  much-advertised  motor 
road  that  was  oiled  daily,  and  that  had 
put  up  the  price  of  real  estate  in  the 
neighborhood,  seemed  to  shake  beneath 
him;  he  was  looking  appallingly  danger- 
ous. She  must  get  farther  ahead  and 
warn  people. 

At  this  point,  about  twenty  yards  in 
front  of  her,  she  recognized  old  Mr. 
Jenks,  whose  twin  social  specialties 
were  deafness  and  a maddening  and  in- 
exorable tendency  to  discuss  the  weath- 
er. Mr.  Jenks  did  not  hear  the  hoofs  of 
Sultan  till  they  were  fairly  upon  him. 
Molly  made  a megaphone  of  her  hands 
and  shouted:  “Our  buffalo  is  loose.  Run 
for  your  life!” 

“Did  you  say  looks  like  rain?  I don’t 
think  so,  Miss  Molly.” 

“Our  buffalo  is  loose — right  back  of 
you.” 

‘“Looks  like  snow!’ — You’re  jok- 
ing—” 

Leaning  down  from  the  saddle,  she 
grasped  the  astonished  old  gentleman 
by  the  shoulders  and  swung  him,  right- 
about face,  to  the  actual  moving-pic- 
ture of  the  great  North  American  bison 
devouring  space!  It  was  the  sole  occa- 
sion in  the  history  of  that  community 
when  old  Mr.  Jenks  had  no  prognos- 
tications to  offer  on  the  weather.  With 


a speed  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the 
buffalo,  he  made  a dash  for  an  adjacent 
gate  that  happened  to  be  open. 

Molly  and  Buffy  were  soon  neck  to 
neck;  she  prodded  Sultan  with  her  heel, 
chirruping  to  him  and  begging  him  not 
to  let  himself  be  beaten  by  a door-mat, 
a sleighing-robe,  one  of  a species  all  but 
extinct.  Sultan  responded  gallantly,  as 
one  who  had  traditions  to  maintain. 
Then  a motor-car  went  zigzagging  by, 
carefully  avoiding  the  informal  Wild 
West  Show,  but  weakly  indulging  it- 
self in  several  purely  ornamental  honk- 
honks,  which  proved  the  last  straw  for 
Buffy.  Like  most  people  reduced  to 
sedentary  lives,  Buffy,  when  really  put  on 
his  mettle,  overdid.  The  honk  of  that 
automobile  was  as  a deadly  insult.  He 
charged  its  crystal  wind-shield,  shivered 
it  to  atoms,  and  expressed  himself  forci- 
bly. Then  Buffy  and  the  motor  parted, 
with  a feeling  of  mutual  respect,  but 
the  car,  sadder  and  wiser,  honked  no 
adieus,  and  the  buffalo  resumed  the 
chase  with  something  of  the  first  flush 
of  adventure  gone. 

Less  than  half  a mile  in  frpnt  of  Molly 
stretched  Main  Street.  Buffy  in  Main 
Street  was  an  impossibility — no  one 
could  hope  to  negotiate  a bison  down 
that  fussy  little  thoroughfare.  There 
would  be  motors,  there  would  be  car- 
riages, there  would  be  wagons  drawn 
by  nervous  horses,  and  there  were  two 
china-shops,  in  each  or  both  of  which 
Buffy  might  wrest  the  laurels  from 
the  bull  of  platitude.  There  were  other 
marts  of  trade  which  presented  possi- 
bilities equally  alarming;  the  green- 
grocer was  a great  hand  for  a lavish 
open-air  display,  so  was  the  fruit  man, 
while  an  invasion  of  the  Gentlewoman’s 
Co-operative  League,  with  the  blue-and- 
white  tea-room  in  the  front,  was  too  aw- 
ful to  think  about. 

The  immediate  prospect  before  Molly 
as  she  rode  with  comet-like  speed  down 
the  main  thoroughfare  was  a series 
of  groups  that  formed  and  dissolved 
with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity — groups  that 
formed  as  human  curiosity  impelled  peo- 
ple to  rush  out  to  see  what  was  hap- 
pening, and  dissolved  when  the  merest 
glance  seemed  to  satisfy  them.  With 
ease  she  held  her  own  about  fifty 
yards  ahead  of  Buffy.  Her  ear,  now 
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precision  than  Tom  Standish  riding  at 
that  coil  of  rope  dangling  from  a second- 
story  window  of  a hardware-store. 

A group  on  a balcony  opposite  was 
more  excited  than  he.  Molly’s  heart 
was  pounding  in  her  throat  when  he  rose 
and  stood  in  his  stirrups  as  the  hunter 
carried  him  close  to  the  goal.  No — 
would  he,  after  all  ? Swaying  back 
slightly  in  his  stirrups,  he  reached  high, 
and  with  a deft  turn  of  the  wrist  lifted 
the  coil  of  rope  off  the  hook!  The  bal- 
cony groups  cheered,  the  window  groups 
took  it  up,  the  street  re-echoed  with  it — 
which  was  a mistake,  for  Buffy’s  nerves 
were  raw,  and  he  began  a sort  of  tango, 
self-applauded  with  fierce  bellowings. 

The  slight  check  caused  by  the  nard- 
ware-store  tournament  had  given  Molly 
the  lead  by  a few  feet,  but  now  she 
pulled  up  with  Tom,  neck  to  neck.  He 
was  doin^  things  with  the  rope,  never 
relaxing  his  vigilance  on  the  road  ahead, 
shouting  warnings,  untying  the  string 
that  held  the  loops  of  hemp,  making  a 
slip-knot  in  one  end  with  incredibly  few 
fingers — dividing  the  ten  between  rope 
and  reins — and  presently  a noose  began 
to  emerge.  Working  down  the  rope,  he 
began  wrapping  the  end  opposite  the 
noose  over  palm  and  elbow,  and  soon  he 
was  equipped  with  that  “better  half” 
of  the  plainsman — a lariat.  Molly  had 
watched  him  with  the  keen  admiration 
a woman  gives  to  genuine  manual  dex- 
terity. Standish  had  not  spoken  to  her 
since  she  had  declined  to  “drop  back.” 
He  had  simply  gone  ahead,  making 
preparations  for  she  knew  not  what. 
‘‘Tom !” 


“Yes,”  he  answered. 

“Tom,  the  reason  I’m  anxious  about 
Buffy  and  the  Exchange  is  that  during 
their  Colonial  exhibit  they’ve  taken  that 
vacant  shop  next  door,  and  the  whole 
front  is  open — he  could  rush  right  in.” 

“I  call  that  sweet  of  them.  Just  the 
place  to  round  him  up.  Of  course  he’s 
likely  to  get  mixed  up  with  the  tidies, 
but  what  is  a tidy  in  a good  cause?” 

“Tom,  you  wouldn’t?” 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  a worm  turn- 
ing? Well,  this  represents  a worm 
turning  in  collusion  with  a buffalo — 
quite  a handsome  acrobatic  feat!”  And 
to  a boy  on  a bicycle  he  cried,  “Other 
way! — a buffalo’s  ioose.” 


“Think  of  poor  Maria  Endicott’s 
canned  peaches  and  Miss  Salem’s  fairy- 
wedding cakes!  They  actually  depend 
on  them.” 

“I  am  thinking,”  he  grinned  with 

?;usto.  “And  I’m  also  thinking  of  those 
rilly,  ballety  lamp-shades,  also  of  the 
jars  of  gentlewomen’s  jam  and  the  pans 
of  chocolate  fudge,  each  of  which  I 
could  sue  for  alienation  of  affection — 
your  affection.  I’ve  a deep  personal 
grudge  to  settle  with  every  one  of  them.” 

“Can’t  you  see  the  frightful  danger, 
the  anxiety — ?” 

“No,  I can’t.  Buffy’s  not  modest;  he 
announces  himself  a block  off;  the  gen- 
tlewomen will  merely  bolt  for  the  back 
door  and  find  themselves  enjoying  the 
salubrious  air  of  William  Street.” 

“You  are — ” but  she  checked  herself. 
“I’ve  always  thought  bushels  of  you, 
Tom.” 

“Then  you’ve  taken  a queer  way  of 
showing  it.  Now,  don’t  palaver,  Molly 
— it  doesn’t  go  with  your  type.  The 
only  way  for  you  to  save  tne  lamp- 
shades and  layer-cake  is  to  turn  back 
now — the  Exchange  is  about  a block  and 
a half  off.” 

“There  will  be  quantities  of  peo- 
ple lunching  there — defenseless  women.” 
Then,  to  an  old  lady  shrieking  from  a 
second-story  window  to  be  told  what  was 
the  matter,  “Nothing  is  the  matter. 
Miss  Brooks,  only  our  buffalo  is  loose. 
Defenseless  women,  Tom.” 

“I  can  just  hear  them  ordering  their 
chicken  salad  and  vanilla  ice  - cream 
while  Rome  bums,  or,  rather,  Buffy 
bounds.” 

“You  mean  to  turn  him  in  there  un- 
less I stop  now?” 

"Absolutely  yes,  if  that’s  the  only 
way  I can  insure  your  safety.” 

“Very  well,  then.  Good-by.”  And 
she  whirled  her  horse  away  with  the 
family  equanimity  in  full  possession. 

Tom  swept  her  a salutation  as  defer- 
ential as  if  he  had  at  his  disposal  all  the 
time  in  the  calendar,  with  no  raging 
bison  in  the  rear.  Molly  pulled  her 
horse  into  a side  street,  and  in  a couple 
of  minutes  along  came  the  roaring,  bel- 
lowing, snorting  disturber  of  refined  vil- 
lage life,  village  life  with  the  best  tradi- 
tions back  of  it. 

Molly  out  of  danger,  Standish  urged 
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bis  horse  onto  the  sidewalk  and  ■jrave  tight  line— his  progress  arrested  exactly 
the  buffalo  the  right  of  way.  The  street  in.  front  of  the  Haunting  open  front  of  the 
was  as  Hear  as  if  newly  swept  by  a .Gentlew  omen's , Co-  operative  League, 
cyclone.  The  inhabitants  bad  sought  Molly,  who  had.  been  watching  the  pru- 
secohd  ■*  story  windows.  In  the  mean  eee  tiffins  ;$n  breathless  suspense,  won- 
time  Standish  had  been  doing  things  dered  if  Tom  bad  deiiberstHy  iyt  his  vic- 
with  that  noosed  cod  of  jope—getting  it  tinrs  run  till  he  fear  bed  this  .critical  sitUa- 
into  positions  that  rnpatit  bofhing  in  par-  don.  ; ■ i , 

ticular  to  these people  of  the  •effete- East,  Every.  eortumittify  is  full  of  near- 
but  that  would  have  signified  much  to  heroes.  These  now  rushed  to  the  aid. of 
any  one  in  the  habit  of  handling  cattle-  Standish  -and  ht*  haul — all  of  them 
or  hordes  on  the  plains,  h/  . '-'/.y  ..  % y wanted  to  pull  on  the  tope,  to  jerk  the 
HeletBviffy  get  ahead  of  him.  perhaps  buffalo  this  way  and  that;  but.  thanirn-g 
twenty  feet;  then  the  cull  of  rope,  wrigi  tHetTs  heartily,  he  proceeded-  to  put  into 
glidg  abff  sinuous,  stealthy  as  a snake,  execution  a lew  scandhy  t^tks  that  all 
began  its  agfial  pursuit,  sconce,  twjcgf,  PittlenTen  .knowv  and  by  Wseni|i^.:-'a»d 
thrive  it  grayied  the  hick  of  the  fleeing  tightening  of  the  noose  to  induce  Buffy 
buffalo,  only  to  be  polled  hark  for  a ta  retrace  his  wtl d steps  down  Main 
better -aim  ;av  the  nnosft  faffed  to  fall  Street.  Standish  saluted  Molly  ip  pass* 
tyuft.  Again  Standlsh, hauled  in  the  rope,  mg... 

paying  it  out  .in  ever-increasing  circles  " Nothing  at  all;  the  .merest  trifle!" 
with aroawg  deftness;  it  swung,  ir  pur-  the  sweep  uf  his  stowbrew  indicated; 
iued.  gaining  with  atenost  conscious' m-  ‘.'you  ought  to  n?t.  me.  do  something 
telligenee  on  the  couple i-tfffon.s  .of  niching  really  Wurth'  while.'' 

buffalo,  m lithe  undulations  it  flew—  A pulse  ricar  hcr  hcart  rtWecbokingly  , 
doubling,  turning,  twisting.  Larger  and  fey eyes  were 

larger  grew  the  noose,  one  end  of  it  effuaniTniry  drooped.  /‘He  made  me 
sagged,  ir  dropped  over  the  uncouth  turn  back  -made  m<T’.  She  looked  a f- 
head  ai^d  shbulders,  it  tightened -frbnd  tax  the;  ..idender,  mtbjCfffaf  figure  sitting 
the  fractious  buffalo  was.  a prisoner,  a his  hotte :wi-tb  the  ease  of  A plainsman, 
tugging,  balding  thing  at  the  end  of  a and  hugged  the  enforced  submission  to 


ti<v  cva.s  .•  \v'or;*wf at  mre  t-kw  Or- ■■*  ts&jjir  tycp 
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:t  heart;  it  was  good  rt*.  be.  taken  in  tot-like  groups  and  talk  in  undertones, 
md  like  that  and  u>  be  made  to  mind.  and  then  emerge  and  recharge  the  air 
Then  she  turned  Her  horse  toward  with  fresh  antagonism..  And  p rtf  sent?  v 
at  appleof  her  eyivthc  GendevvoinatV's  >'hc  learned  die  cause.  It  had  teen 
inoperative  League,  to  inquire  for  the  tossed  about  that  she  was  trifling  with 
ntl.e  nerves  and  how  they  shied  the  that  splendid  young  man  who  had  hot 
nek,  but  she  wa*  not;  allowed  to  pro-  only  saved  their  lives,  but  also  their 
ed  far.  She  was  stopped  at  every  door  Colonial  exhibit,  their  gentlewomen's 
id  made  to  tdJ  the  story  of  the  escaped  > jinn,  their  cross-stitch,  and  all  the  Works 
iffalo,  and  these  details  increased  and  and  pumps  and  frivolities  that:  wyte 
liltiplied,  till  by  the  time  she  reached  theirs.  1 hree  times  had  he  come  ill 
e League  the  gentlewomen  had  k that  the  way  from  Texasto  plead  His  cause, 
oily  had  begun  her  mad  ride  on  the  and  thrice  had  she  refused — ambition 
iffalo’s  back,  and  all  of  them  had  to  was  ruining  her,  ambition  to  continue 
set  straight  on  tfclir  point.  as  president . of  the‘  Gentlewoman’s  Co- 

Molly  had  not  answered  mote  th?Ut  operative  League.  Of  course,  she  bad 
few  hundred  questions  before  she  be-  started  it,  organized  the  pageants,  in- 
roe aware  that  the  atmosphere  of  the ^ drkyd  the  gentlewomen  to  leave  their 
?ague  was  imbued  with  a spirit  of  un-  wares  for  sale,  and  thus  had  made  her- 
endly  criticism.  The  gentlfwonuu,  .self  dictator:  but  it  was  an  office  fitter 
m were  all  considerably  older  than  for  a matron  than  a young  girl,  and 
e,  would  withdraw' into  little.conspira-  w-h^n  her  ruthless  ambition  caused  her 

to  ruin  another  life 
besides  her  own  it  was 
time  to  protest. 

They  worked  the 
climax  up,  like  the 
conspirators  in  Juliu : 
Cersar.  Mrs.  Ly- 
'4^k.  ; . curgius  Y.  Greggs,  who 

announced  old  Maria 
; dVrithurp.  who,  like 

C assiUb.  had  a “lean 

iv  H,\r<  bbk,  iosssp  /.tedtu  -ir&  *.v,\s  tm>uxu  nmt  tin,  wuso  ma*  '"d  hungry'  look.” 
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hunter.  “ Well*  B'affy*s  all  right.  i istS*mVl 
tight  in  his  pen  this  thdt 

Indian  picket!  mt  BuiFy  Vt.  s 
mate  hecause  he  riv. 

knickknacks  in  the  attic-  VVor  t aa K«r> 
la  ugh  c-d  Kint  self  hoarse,  -.vivy  t ft  a r s 
what’s  been  the  irtattef  vv#v fellow 
all  along. --those  filings  k«  pi  him  ttuio 
posing  likg  3 #sV3ge^* 

“ Thags  jiistlVther's  nt>psi?iw.  ll  ht 
d id nY  ocCOpy  t be  room,  bow  etudJ  the 
things  affect  Lim—V 

“He  used  <r  ;as  a ;;:d*eVMfi£4c>qr»>< 
Really,  Molly*  f was 
sorry  to  be  a brute  to 
you  and;  threaten  the 
tidies  and  jam  if  you 
didn’t  torn  hack-— hut 
it  was  top  risky,”  j| 

”Oh.  f don’t  really 
cate  about  the  jam 
a n d t H e pageants ; 
perhaps  if  .you  had 
turned  in  Ryffy  at  the  ,,  v<;: 

Lcagu.e  it  might  have 
done  them  good*  they 

are  so  kef  ^’fy . -.-.Vv- 

Stahdish  iet^edl  the 
occasion  of  her  first  adverse  word 
toward  the  sacred  League  to  begin 
to  make  loyk<  like  a Viking,  but 
apparently  this  str^pj^ely  :■&&?*■  ' Mol- 
ly, riding  beside  him.  did  not  require 
such  whirlwind;  love  - OKikirtg  lit  hue 
they  had  reached  the  outer  gate  el 
the  Bouthhjr  place  she  find  promised  riv 
go  'hack  to  1 exs-s  with  hint.  In  vaiti 
did  he  look  for  that  suffice: n r-un  o r-i  t sd t 
ijtiafity,  the  equanimity  that  was  accus- 
tomed  to  flutter  like  a bariner  tn  the 
blue.  She  stented  to  hove  nmhtd  it,  to 
have-  iorgotten  that  it  ever  flaunted. 
Trim  helped  her  ofT  Sultan  apd  she  wept 
into  the  house  to  tell  her  mother. 


§iAi;ykp  »tot  (,«s  f*e  tUOfe  Wto-CystC Tweniy  IJOitAes 


Bjit- Torn  Was  pirtr  as  much  amazed  at 
the  turn  rd  events  as  "Lo.  the  poor 
Indian  ‘ when  be  discovered  that  his 
carelessness  in  ny&Vcrifig  to  fasten  in 
h;i  fr'a'et  finis  room -mate  hud  resulted  in 
rt.  hunt  that  would  pot  have  shamed  his 
aftecsCisrs,  He  ckpecml  some  awful  up- 
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A Chat  about  Charles  Dickens 


BY  HENRY  FIELDING  DICKENS,  K.C. 


the  interest  in 
^ Charles  Dickens  at  all 
diminished  of  late 
years?  Are  the  public 
still  eagerto  know  some- 
thing about  him  from 
those  who  were  in  close 
touch  with  him?  To  these  questions  I 
think  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  A 
recent  experience  of  my  own  would  have 
been  enough  to  convince  me  of  this,  even 
if  I had  not  been  satisfied  of  it  already. 
A short  time  ago  I was  invited  as  the 
guest  of  the  evening  to  a dinner  of  the 
Whitefriars  Club,  a well-known  club 


in  London  composed  largely  of  journal- 
ists and  men  of  letters.  It  is  customary 
on  such  occasions  (which  are  strictly 
private)  for  the  guest  of  the  evening  to 
speak  upon  some  topic  of  general  inter- 
est chosen  by  himself.  Being  a little  in 
doubt  as  to  the  choice  of  a subject  suit- 
able for  the  occasion,  I consulted  a 
prominent  member  of  the  club  as  to 
what  kind  of  topic  would  be  likely  to 
prove  most  attractive  to  the  audience 
I had  to  address.  He  did  not  hesitate 
for  a moment.  He  told  me  in  the  plainest 
possible  language  that  there  was  only 
one  subject  upon  which  they  would  ex- 
pect me  to  speak,  and  that  was  the  sub- 
ject of  my  father;  and  he  urged  me  to 
this  course  as  being  the  one  which  would 
be  most  certain  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
members  of  the  club.  I acted  upon  his 
advice — with  a result  which  was  high- 
ly gratifying  to  me.  My  audience  fol- 
lowed my  remarks  with  a sympathetic 
attention  and  a cordial  approval  which 
showed  how  greatly  they  were  inter- 
ested in  the  subject;  while  in  the  general 
discussion  which  ensued  it  became  ap- 
parent to  me  how  true  and  how  deep  was 
the  reverence  in  which  they  held  his 
memory.  It  has  now  been  suggested  to 
me  by  one  who  was  present  that  what 
I said  on  that  occasion  would  be  likely 
to  prove  of  equal  interest  to  the  general 
public  as  it  did  to  the  members  of  the 


Whitefriars  Club,  and  that  I would  do 
well  to  publish  my  remarks  in  the  form 
of  an  article. 

Upon  reflection,  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  he  may  be  right,  and  that  the  public 
may  care  to  know  something  about 
Charles  Dickens  from  one  of  his  sons 
who  was  in  very  close  and  dear  rela- 
tions with  him.  What  I purpose,  then, 
in  this  article,  is  to  put  on  record  some 
of  the  impressions  about  him  which  left 
the  most  lasting  effect  upon  my  mind; 
while  I shall  hope,  at  the  same  time, 
to  discuss  one  aspect  of  his  work  which, 
up  to  a very  short  time  ago,  had  received 
but  very  slight  and  inadequate  treat- 
ment. I allude  to  his  work  as  a jour- 
nalist, the  history  of  which  contains 
much  that  is  interesting  and  which  is  not, 

I think,  familiar  to  the  general  public. 

Now  if  I were  asked  what  it  was  that 
had  struck  me  most  about  my  father  I 
think  I should  unhesitatingly  say  that 
it  was  his  extraordinary  modesty.  His 
nature  was  of  the  simplest;  his  absence  of 
affectation  or  conceit  surprising.  When 
it  is  remembered  how,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  jumped  to  the  very  top 
of  his  profession  ana  remained  there  to 
the  end,  no  man  could  well  have  blamed 
him  if  he  had  shown  some  slight  symp- 
toms of  having  had  his  head  turned. 

I can  emphatically  assert,  from  my 
knowledge  of  him,  that  there  was  a total 
absence  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  next  point  about  him  which  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  is  his  power  of 
work.  I do  not  suppose  that  there  ever 
was  a man  who  lived  a more  strenuous 
life  than  he  did.  This  can  be  fairly 
gauged,  to  a certain  extent,  by  his  manu- 
scripts alone;  but  no  one  can  thoroughly 
realize  it  except  those  who  were  con- 
stantly in  his  company  and  knew  his 
habits  well.  He  had  not  the  faculty  or 
gift — call  it  what  you  will — which  An- 
thony Trollope  prided  himself  upon,  of 
being  able  to  “reel  off”  his  three  thou- 
sand words  before  breakfast.  On  the 
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contrary,  Forster  has  told  us  of  “the 
difficulties,  physical  as  well  as  mental, 
on  which  he  held  the  tenure  of  his  im- 
aginative life,  which  led  to  frequent 
strain  and  unconscious  waste  of  what  no 
man  could  less  afford  to  spare.” 

Much  of  his  work  was  done  when  he 
was  far  away  from  his  desk  during  hours 
which,  to  others,  might  be  regarded  as 
hours  of  leisure.  This  is,  I suppose,  by 
no  means  uncommon  with  authors  at 
times;  but  with  him  it  was  uncommon 
in  that  it  was  so  continuous.  I have 
myself  walked  with  him,  over  and  over 
again,  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a 
stretch,  in  company  with  the  dogs, 
through  the  lanes  and  orchards  of  Kent 
— in  silence.  I have  accompanied  him 
through  the  Great  Expectations  coun- 
try; I have  stood  by  his  side  in  the 
churchyard  where  Pip  was  turned  up- 
side down  by  the  convict;  I have  looked 
down  with  him  upon  the  tombstone  of 
“Pirrip,”  also  “Georgiana,  wife  of  the 
Above”;  we  have  wandered  together 
over  the  marsh  country  down  by  the 
river — that  dark,  flat  wilderness,  as  he 
described  it — without  a word  being  ex- 
changed between  us.  And  yet,  absorbed 
though  he  was  in  his  thoughts,  I believe 
my  companionship  was  a source  of  con- 
solation to  him. 

With  such  an  imaginative  disposition 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  na- 
ture was  mercurial.  He  had  strange 
fits  of  depression  from  time  to  time, 
but  his  vitality  was  extraordinary,  and, 
except  in  those  rare  intervals,  his  animal 
spirits  and  the  brightness  of  his  nature 
were  delightful  to  see. 

He  was  haunted  at  times,  as  I sup- 
pose some  people  know,  by  a dread  of 
failure,  or  of  a sudden  waning  of  his 
imaginative  powers. 

There  is  another  feature  of  his  charac- 
ter which  cannot  be  too  often  or  too 
seriously  insisted  upon — and  that  is  his 
intense  earnestness  and  thoroughness 
in  everything  he  did.  He  said  to  me 
more  than  once:  “My  dear  boy,  do 
everything  at  your  best.  If  you  do  that, 
neither  I nor  any  one  else  can  find  fault 
with  you,  even  if  you  fail;  for  myself,  I 
can  honestly  say  that  I have  taken  as 
great  pains  with  the  smallest  thing  I ever 
did  as  with  the  biggest.” 


In  giving  advice  to  a young  author, 
he  said  on  one  occasion:  “If  you  want 
your  public  to  believe  in  what  you 
write  you  must  believe  in  it  yourself. 
When  I am  describing  a scene  I can  as 
distinctly  see  what  I am  describing  as 
I can  see  you  now.  So  real  are  my 
characters  to  me  that  on  one  occasion 
I had  fixed  upon  the  course  which  one 
of  them  was  to  pursue.  The  character, 
however,  got  hold  of  me  and  made  me 
do  exactly  the  opposite  to  what  I had 
intended;  but  I was  so  sure  that  he  was 
right  and  I was  wrong  that  I let  him 
have  his  own  way.” 

Whatever  he  did,  either  in  work  or  at 
play,  he  always  gave  of  his  very  best. 
He  hated  slackness  or  half-heartedness 
in  any  shape  or  form.  As  a host  he  was 
inimitable.  It  was  here  that  his  animal 
spirits  proved  so  infectious,  and  he  ear- 
ned every  one  with  him.  Christmas- 
time at  Gad’s  Hill  was  a time  of 
merriment  and  brightness — a time  sanc- 
tified by  the  presence  of  the  great  master 
of  humor  and  the  apostle  of  home  and 
fireside.  He  was  never  happier  than 
when  he  was  giving  pleasure  to  others; 
and  I verily  believe  that  no  one  enjoyed 
his  own  quaint  conceits,  at  this  time, 
more  than  he  did  himself. 

I remember,  on  one  such  occasion, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  coming  on  a 
visit  to  Gad’s  Hill.  I recall  him  well 
as  a shy,  somewhat  awkward,  ungainly, 
and  yet  lovable  and  interesting  man, 
his  time  principally  occupied  in  cutting 
out,  in  a most  artistic  manner,  little 
paper  figures  of  fairies  and  animals,  or 
in  surreptitiously  crowning  Wilkie  Col- 
lins’s wide-awake  hat  with  garlands  of 
daisies,  in  which  the  all-unconscious  au- 
thor of  The  Woman  in  White  used  to 
present  himself  to  the  gaze  of  the  admir- 
ing villagers,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the 
mischievous  sons  of  the  house  who  ac- 
companied him. 

Another  constant  visitor  to  Gad’s  Hill 
was  Charles  Fechter,  the  great  actor, 
whose  principal  amusement,  when  there, 
was  to  have  violent  quarrels  with  my 
youngest  brother — then  quite  a small  boy 
— over  their  games  of  chess.  Of  course 
there  were  many  American  visitors.  On 
one  occasion  Longfellow,  with  a large 
and  warm-hearted  party,  invaded  the 
establishment  for  a few  days.  Of  him 
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I have  a delightful  remembrance.  A 
cheery,  bright,  strikingly  intellectual 
personality — as  much  unlike  the  con- 
ventional poet  as  was  Robert  Browning. 
At  the  same  time  I remember  resenting, 
with  the  perverseness  of  a boy,  his  de- 
scription of  me  at  that  time  as  being 
“a  student-looking  youth.”  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fields,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  and 
Professor  Lowell’s  daughter,  were  some 
of  the  Americans  who  were  the  most 
welcome  of  guests.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  attempt  to  make  out 
a list  of  the  visitors  who  came  to  Gad’s 
Hill.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  such  a list 
would  include  the  names,  not  only  of 
those  distinguished  in  literature,  but  in 
well-nigh  every  calling  in  life. 

He  was  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  best  speakers  of  his  day. 
He  spoke  without  notes,  but  never  im- 
promptu in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
because  he  generally  thought  out  very 
carefully  the  substance  of  what  he  was 
going  to  say.  The  advice  he  gave  to  me 
upon  the  art  of  public  speaking  was 
so  true  and  so  exhaustive  that  I feel 
I cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  it 
here.  The  occasion  arose  out  of  a 
speech  which  I made  at  the  Cambridge 
University  Union  Debating  Society — 
which  had  received  some  hotice  from  the 
press.  He  had  seen  the  notice,  and  ac- 
cordingly wrote  me  a letter  dated  the 
17th  of  February,  1870,  which  was  to 
the  following  effect: 

I am  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  you  have 
made  such  a good  start  at  the  Union.  Take 
any  amount  of  pains  about  it,  open  your 
mouth  well  and  roundly,  speak  to  the  last 
person  visible,  and  give  yourself  time. 

One  great  speech  of  his  I well  re- 
member. It  was  the  occasion  of  his 
delivering  his  inaugural  address  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Midland  and  Birmingham 
Institute.  The  hall  was  packed  with 
artisans,  and  he  won  their  confidence  at 
once.  It  was  a stirring  speech  at  times, 
though  it  was  mainly  devoted  to  giv- 
ing the  members  of  the  Institute  advice 
which  might,  from  its  simplicity,  have 
been  regarded  as  almost  commonplace 
had  it  not  been  couched  in  language  in- 
tensely earnest  and  impressive.  In  the 
course  of  this  speech  he  said: 

To  the  students  of  your  industrial  classes 
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generally  I have  it  in  my  mind  first  to  com- 
mend the  short  motto  in  two  words:  Courage 
— Persevere.  This  is  a motto  of  a friend  and 
worker.  Not  because  the  eyes  of  Europe  are 
upon  them,  for  I don’t  in  the  least  believe  it; 
nor  because  the  eyes  of  England  are  upon 
them,  for  I don’t  in  the  least  believe  it;  not 
because  their  doings  will  be  proclaimed  with 
blast  of  trumpets  at  street  corners,  for  no 
such  musical  performances  will  take  place; 
nor  because  self-improvement  is  at  all  cer- 
tain to  lead  to  worldly  success,  but  simply 
because  it  is  good  and  right  of  itself, 
and  because,  being  so,  it  does  assuredly  bring 
with  it  its  own  resources  and  its  own 
rewards. 

And  then,  passing  on  to  another  sub- 
ject, he  said: 

To  this  I would  superadd  a little  truth, 
which  holds  equally  good  of  my  own  life  and 
the  life  of  every  eminent  man  I have  ever 
known.  The  one  serviceable,  safe,  certain, 
remunerative,  attainable  quality  in  every 
study  and  in  every  pursuit  is  the  quality  of 
attention.  My  own  invention  or  imagina- 
tion, such  as  it  is,  I can  most  truthfully  assure 
ou,  would  never  have  served  me  as  it  has 
ut  for  the  habit  of  commonplace,  humble, 
patient,  daily,  toiling,  drudging  attention. 
Genius,  vivacity,  quickness  of  penetration, 
brilliancy  in  association  of  ideas — such  men- 
tal qualities,  like  the  qualities  of  the  appari- 
tion of  the  externally  armed  head  in  “Mac- 
beth,” will  not  be  commanded;  but  atten- 
tion, after  due  term  of  submissive  service, 
always  will. 

How  well  do  I remember  the  visits  I 

f>aid  with  him  next  day  to  some  of  the 
arge  and  important  factories  in  Bir- 
mingham, and  how  the  grimy  workmen, 
stained  with  heat  and  toil,  kept  on  stop- 
ping me  as  we  passed  to  say,  “ Is  that 
Charles  Dickens?”  This  was  not  in  the 
least  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  he 
was  throughout  his  whole  career  a true 
friend  of  the  poor;  and  that  this  was 
fully  recognized  by  themselves  the  fol- 
lowing little  story  will  prove.  The  day 
after  he  died,  a workman,  walking  into 
a tobacco-shop  to  buy  his  screw  of  tobac- 
co, paid  a tribute  to  his  memory  which 
should,  in  my  judgment,  rank  as  high 
as  any  one  of  the  glowing  tributes  paid  to 
him  at  the  time,  when,  throwing  his 
money  on  the  counter,  he  said : “ Charles 
Dickens  is  dead.  We  have  lost  our  best 
friend.” 

There  is  one  other  striking  scene  in 
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his  life  which  stands  out  as  clearly  and 
distinctly  to  me  now  as  though  it  hap- 
pened only  yesterday.  This  was  his 
final  appearance  as  a reader,  which  took 
place  at  St.  James’s  Hall  in  March, 
1870,  shortly  before  he  died.  These 
readings  had  been  a source  of  great 
delight  as  well  as  profit  to  nim, 
though  they  entailed  an  enormous 
amount  of  labor  and  exhaustion,  and 
materially  tended  to  the  shortening  of 
his  life.  Of  all  the  readings,  the  one 
which  exhausted  him  most  was  “Sikes 
and  Nancy,”  after  reading  which  he  was 
so  overcome  by  the  strain  that  he  be- 
came practically  speechless  until  he  had 
restored  his  vitality  by  a light  supper. 
Strong  pressure  was  put  upon  him  to 
induce  nim  to  abandon  his  intention 
of  undertaking  this  overpowering  effort, 
which  was  the  cause  of  an  ever-increas- 
ing drain  upon  his  physical  resources. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  deterred.  He 
had  given  a trial  reading  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  dramatic  profession,  which 
had,  unfortunately,  been  received  with 
such  an  extraordinary  demonstration  of 
enthusiasm  as  to  make  it  quite  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
giving  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at 
large.  These  series  of  public  readings 
were  four  in  number,  namely:  18C8-60, 
1861-63,  1866-67,  1868-70  (which  cov- 
ers his  readings  both  in  America  and 
England).  Some  weeks  before  the  time 
fixed  for  his  final  reading  he  had  been 
very  ill,  his  series  of  readings  had  been 

Eeremptorily  stopped  for  the  time  by 
is  medical  advisers,  and  he  had  suffered 
from  grave  symptoms  which  pointed  to 
the  paralysis  which  was  eventually  to 
overcome  him.  The  result  was  that 
when  the  last  night  came  he  was  great- 
ly shaken,  and,  though  this  was  un- 
known to  his  audience,  was  in  fact 
a doomed  man.  Not  that  he  realized 
this  himself,  nor  did  his  bodily  weakness 
impair  in  the  slightest  degree  the  power 
or  the  effect  of  his  reading.  He  choge 
the  Christmas  Carol  and  the  trial  scene 
from  Pickwick , and  I do  not  think  he 
ever  made  a stronger  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  than  he  did  on 
that  memorable  occasion.  At  last  the 
reading  was  over  and  the  end  came 
which  is  so  well  described  by  Forster. 
In  a few  words  of  farewell  he  thanked 
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the  public,  and  then  in  a voice  of  deep 
emotion  he  said:  “From  these  garish 
lights  I vanish  now  for  evermore  with  a 
heartfelt,  grateful,  respectful,  affection- 
ate farewell.”  What  followed  almost 
baffles  description.  I can  only  say  that 
I have  never  seen  a large  mass  of  people 
so  deeply  or  so  genuinely  moved. 

He  used  to  say — and  indeed  he  has 
said  it  to  me — that  he  believed  that  the 
man  who  had  influenced  him  most  was 
Thomas  Carlyle.  This  somewhat  sur- 
prised me.  I could  understand  this  in 
connection  with  his  book,  The  Tale  of 
Two  Cities,  but  not  when  taken  in  its 
general  sense.  I gathered,  however, 
that  what  he  most  admired  in  Carlyle 
was  his  sincerity  and  truth.  I knew 
Carlyle.  I had  the  privilege,  when  a 
young  man,  of  seeing  him  once  or  twice, 
alone,  at  his  house  in  Chelsea.  On  one 
occasion,  after  I had  taken  my  degree  in 
the  mathematical  tripos  at  Cambridge 
and  he  had  been  discussing  my  future 
career,  he  patted  me  on  the  back  at 
parting  and  said,  in  his  broad  Scotch, 
‘Waal,  all  I can  wish  you  is  just  to  do 
an  honest  man’s  work.”  It  is  interesting 
in  this  connection  to  recall  to  mind  the 
well-known  and  familiar  words  in  which 
Carlyle  spoke  of  my  father  just  after  he 
died — “the  good,  the  gentle,  high-gifted, 
ever-friendly,  noble  Dickens;  every  inch 
of  him  an  honest  man.” 

This,  I think,  is  a convenient  place  in 
which  to  give  three  or  four  out  of  a large 
number  of  instances  of  my  father’s  wide- 
spread popularity,  as  evidenced  to  myself 
at  different  times  among  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  When  I was  an  under- 
graduate at  Cambridge  I was  asked  by 
a friend  of  mine  if  I would  like  to  meet 
Charles  Kingsley.  As  I was  a great 
admirer  of  his  works,  I said  it  would  give 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  do  so. 
Accordingly,  I was  invited  to  a large 
luncheon  - party  at  St.  John’s  College. 
When  I arrived  I was  introduced  to 
Kingsley,  but  he  did  not  catch  my  name, 
and  shook  hands  with  me  as  a matter 
of  ordinary  politeness.  In  the  course  of 
the  luncheon  some  one  asked  me  a ques- 
tion about  my  father,  on  hearing  which 
Kingsley — who  was  seated  at  the  other 
end  of  a long  table — putting  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  said,  “Are  you  a son  of 
Charles  Dickens?”  And  on  my  an- 
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swering  in  the  affirmative  he  came  all 
the  way  round  the  table  to  shake  me  by 
the  hand. 

The  next  incident  took  place  at  To- 
ronto, in  Canada.  I had  been  staying 
there  with  two  of  my  daughters  and  we 
were  going  by  rail  to  Niagara.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  station  I found  the 
“boots”  of  the  hotel  with  a hold-all 
under  each  arm  and  a bag  in  each  hand, 
and  I said  to  him,  “Please  take  the 
wraps  to  my  parlor-car — name,  Dick- 
ens. 

“In  any  way  related?”  he  answered. 

“Oh  yes;  I am  a son.” 

Down  went  the  hold-alls  and  the  bags, 
and,  holding  out  his  hand  to  me,  he  said, 
“God  bless  you,  sir!” 

The  scene  shifts  to  Jamaica.  Some 
years  ago  I had  to  go  out  to  that  island 
to  represent  several  insurance  offices  in 
some  very  heavy  litigation  which  arose 
out  of  the  fires  which  followed  upon  the 
great  earthquake  which  laid  Kingston 
in  ruins.  One  of  the  test  cases  was 
fought  at  Montego  Bay,  quite  the  other 
side  of  the  island  from  Kingston.  The 
litigation  caused  immense  excitement, 
and  the  papers  were  full  of  the  trial 
and  published  portraits  of  the  counsel 
engaged.  One  morning  between  six  and 
seven,  when  I was  having  my  early 
morning  walk,  I saw  a buggy  with  two 
comfortable-looking  little  black  people 
inside  it  coming  toward  me.  As  it  came 
abreast  of  me  the  buggy  stopped  and  a 
little  black  man,  leaning  out  of,  it  said : 

“Mr.  Dickens,  sah?” 

“Yes,”  I replied. 

“Will  you  shake  hands  with  us,  sah?” 

“Certainly — by  all  means.” 

So  I first  shook  hands  with  his  smiling 
little  wife  and  then  with  his  smiling  little 
self,  and  then  they  both  proceeded  to 
tell  me  how  greatly  they  loved  my 
father’s  books,  and,  so  far  as  I could 
judge,  they  had  read  them,  every  one. 

But  the  most  signal  proof  to  me  of  his 
enduring  popularity  is  afforded  by  the 
world-wide  discussion  which  has  been 
maintained  and  which  is  being  still  vig- 
orously carried  on  with  regard  to  the 
mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.  Was  Edwin 
Drood  murdered?  Did  Jasper  kill  him? 
Who  was  Datchery?  Books  have  been 
written  on  these  questions;  reams  of 
paper  have  been  covered;  every  kind 


of  theory  possible  or  impossible  has, 
been  boldly  put  forward  in  elucidation  \ 
of  the  story.  Why,  only  recently  aT 
mock  trial  was  held  in  London  of  one 
John  Jasper  for  the  murder  of  Edwin 
Drood,  at  which  men  of  letters,  acting  as 
counsel  on  the  one  side  and  the  other, 
pleaded  before  a jury  of  distinguished 
writers,  of  which  Mr.  George  Bernard 
Shaw  was  the  foreman,  the  presiding 
judge  being  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton.  I 
believe  this  trial  was,  in  its  inception, 
started  auite  seriously  with  a view  to 
having  the  questions  in  dispute  fairly 
argued  out;  but  it  soon — most  unfor- 
tunately, as  it  appears  to  me — took  the 
form  of  a farcical  joke,  and  ended  in  a 
verdict  of  manslaughter,  after  which  the 
learned  judge  proceeded  to  commit  to 
prison  every  one  present  (except  him- 
self) for  contempt  of  court. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I may  say  at  once 
that  I have  no  knowledge  or  information 
as  to  what  my  father’s  intentions  were 
beyond  that  which  is  shared  by  the  gen- 
eral public,  though  I must  confess  I hold 
strong  views  upon  the  subject.  That 
Edwin  Drood  was  murdered  and  that  he. 
met  with  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Jasper 
is,  to  my  mind,  as  clear  as  noonday. 
My  eldest  brother,  Charles,  personally 
vouched  for  the  fact  that  my  father  told 
him  so  in  the  plainest  and  most  unequiv- 
ocal language;  John  Forster  tells  us  the 
same  thing  with  equal  clearness.  It  is 
quite  idle  to  suggest  that  my  fatherwould 
have  deceived  these  two,  or  that  either 
Forster  or  my  brother  was  trying  to  de- 
ceive the  public.  It  seems  to  be  equally 
clear  that  he  never  changed  his  mind, 
because  when  the  book  was  well  ad- 
vanced he  told  Sir  Luke  Fildes,  R.A., 
his  illustrator,  the  same  thing.  The 
reason  for  his  doing  so  was  this:  Jasper 
had  always  appeared  in  a small  black 
tie;  suddenly  Fildes  received  instruc- 
tions to  draw  him  with  a silk  scarf  with 
heavy  folds,  and  upon  Fildes  asking 
whether  there  was  any  reason  for  such  a 
change  he  received  this  answer:  “Can 
you  keep  a secret?  This  scarf  is  neces- 
sary for  Jasper  to  strangle  Edwin  Drood 
with.” 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  text,  which  I myself 
should  have  thought  was  pretty  clear 
in  itself,  I am  entirely  at  a loss  to  under- 
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stand  how  any  doubt  can  have  arisen  on 
the  subject.  Then  who  was  Datchery? 
Upon  this  question,  again,  the  wildest 
suggestions  have  been  made.  Datchery 
was  Edwin  Drood  himself;  Datchery 
was  Tartar;  Datchery  was  Grewgious. 
Such  suggestions  as  these  savor  so  much 
of  the  comic  that  they  may  be  put  aside 
at  once.  But  in  addition  to  these,  two 
other  theories  have  been  put  forward, 
and  so  seriously  maintained  by  reasoned 
arguments  as  to  deserve  somewhat  closer 
consideration.  The  one  is  that  Datchery 
was  Helena  Landless;  the  other  that  he 
was  impersonated  by  Bazzard,  Grew- 
gious’s  clerk.  I cannot  myself  quite  un- 
derstand why  people  should  have  been 
so  keen  to  identify  Datchery  with  one 
of  the  characters  already  introduced 
into  the  book.  The  work  was  not  half 
finished.  Why  should  not  Datchery  be 
a new  character  altogether — one  of  that 
detective  class,  or  of  some  one  with  de- 
tective instincts  which  my  father  loved 
to  describe  and  whose  methods  he  knew 
so  well.  But  Helena  Landless  as  Datch- 
eryl  Just  think  of  it!  Helena,  with  her 
peculiarly  passionate,  impulsive  nature, 
with  her  strong  physical  characteristics, 
>s  supposed  to  have  played  the  part  of 
the  quiet  old  buffer  disguised  only  by  a 
w,g  and  blackened  eyebrows  and  but- 
to”ed  up  in  a tightish  blue  surtout; 
and  her  first  action  after  assuming  such 
a disguise  was  to  have  an  interview  with 
Jasper  himself.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  theory  appear  to  me  to  be 
*nsuperaj,|e>  while  the  idea  itself  (if  it 
t3S  t*1e  jdea  of  the  author)  has  been 
h^racter*z.e^  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  as 
trav&  So  singularly  far-fetched  and  ex- 
e • a&a*"»t  as  to  show  a complete  weak- 
• £Tar*d  decay  of  his  powers  as  a novel- 
tf. ' 11  Edwin  Drood  I fail  altogether 

trarve  signs  of  this.  On  the  con- 

book  * th  have  always  thought  that  the 
some*  unequal  in  parts,  contains 

any  De**  bis  ^est  wor^»  and  so  ^ar  as 
upon  tkS€na'  knowledge  can  throw  light 
wha*  matter,  I entirely  agree  with 

was  s'ster  bas  said,  that  his  brain 

durino°  ^ *ban  usually  clear  and  bright 
Bu?  *he  writing  of  it. 

Was  • ^r°be  the  matter  a little  closer. 
rmiM  k a w°man  such  as  Helena  who 
in  thi»  PIayed  wrtb  the  ass  Sapsea 
clever  way  in  which  Datchery 


did  in  the  interview  when  Jasper  was 
present?  Surely  it  required  a man  of 
the  world,  and  a very  shrewd  one,  to 
elicit  so  cleverly  the  information  which 
Datchery  required.  It  was  not  Helena 
who,  when  Datchery  was  asked  by  the 
Princess  Puffer  (the  opium  woman)  for 
Jasper’s  name,  answered,  in  sententious 
language:  “Surname,  Jasper;  Christian 
name,  John — Mr.  John  Jasper.”  It  was 
not  Helena  who  said  to  herself  in  the 
privacy  of  Datchery’s  own  room,  “For 
a single  Buffer  of  an  easy  temper  living 
idly  on  his  means,  I have  haa  rather  a 
busy  afternoon.”  But  of  course  there 
is  one  fatal  objection  to  the  theory. 
When  Datchery  first  appears  at  Cloister- 
ham,  in  chapter  eighteen,  Helena  Land- 
less herself  was  still  living  in  that  town, 
and  it  is  not  till  chapter  twenty-two  that 
she  first  appears  in  London.  An  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  surmount  this 
difficulty  by  the  astounding  suggestion 
that  chapter  eighteen  ought  in  fact  to 
have  been  introduced  after  chapter 
twenty-two,  and  it  is  attempted  to  give 
color  to  this  theory  by  the  statement 
my  father  is  said  tohavemadetohis  sister- 
in-law  that  he  had  introduced  Datchery 
too  early  in  the  book.  That  is  not  at  all 
a correct  description  of  what  he  did  in 
fact  say.  He  never  suggested  to  her 
that  he  had  introduced  Datchery  out  of 
his  proper  place  in  the  book;  but  that, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  he  had  still 
six  more  numbers  to  write,  the  whole 
story  was  advancing  too  rapidly.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  he  wrote  a new 
scene,  the  manuscript  of  which  was 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  death. 
That  Helena  Landless  was  destined  to 
play  a very  prominent  part  in  Jasper’s 
ultimate  downfall  is  clearly  foreshad- 
owed, but  that  she  was  to  do  it  in  this 
fantastic  way  I cannot  bring  myself  for 
one  moment  to  believe. 

What  is  the  real  foundation  upon 
which  this  theory  is  based  ? It  is  in 
reality  this:  that  Neville  Landless  tells 
us  that  Helena,  when  a child,  had 
dressed  up  in  boy’s  clothes.  This  in 
itself  does  not  point  to  much.  It  may 
be  only  a trait  in  her  character;  but  as- 
suming that  it  was  intended  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  some  future  action 
on  her  part,  there  is  one  highly  sig- 
nificant detail  of  the  illustrated  cover 
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which,  in  my  opinion,  has  an  important 
bearing  on  this  and  should  not  be 
ignored.  It  is  the  figure  of  Jasper 
with  a lantern,  in  what  looks  like  the 
vaults  of  the  cathedral,  suddenly  find- 
ing himself  confronted  in  the  dim 
light  with  a figure  apparently  made  up 
to  represent  Edwin  Drood,  a sight  which, 
in  his  half-dazed,  opium-induced  con- 
dition, might  have  made  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  him  as  to  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  his  crime.  Was  this  Helena  Landless  ? 
I do  not  pretend  to  answer.  I only 
suggest  this  theory  as  being  quite  as 
plausible — if  not  more  plausible — than 
the  other,  and  as  one  which  would  ac- 
count equally  well  for  the  fact  of  her 
having  once  dressed  up  in  boy’s  clothes 
being  brought  so  prominently  to  our 
attention.  As  for  the  Bazzard  theory, 
one  has  only  to  contrast  Bazzard’s 
manner  and  character  with  the  breezy 
sprightliness  of  Datchery  to  see  at  once 
how  absurd  such  a suggestion  is.  Ed- 
win Drood  has  always  had  a very  mel- 
ancholy interest  for  me,  for  after  my 
father  had  written  the  last  line  of  the 
sixth  number,  before  he  was  seized  with 
the  stroke  from  which  he  never  rallied, 
he  wrote  me  a letter  which  was  the  last 
communication  I was  ever  to  receive 
from  him. 

And  now  for  a few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work  which  he  did  as  a jour- 
nalist. I wonder  how  many  people  there 
are  who  have  any  real  knowledge  of 
the  nature,  extent,  or  value  of  this 
work?  • 

It  is  known,  of  course,  that  he  started 
and  edited  the  Daily  News  for  a few 
weeks.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
he  conducted  Household  Words  and  All 
the  Year  Round,  while  the  papers  of 
The  Uncommercial  Traveler  are  familiar 
to  most  readers  of  Dickens;  but  beyond 
this  little  is  known  of  his  journalistic 
work.  The  idea  of  embarking  on  jour- 
nalism in  a periodical  of  his  own  was 
always  an  active  one  with  him.  It  first 
showed  itself  in  concrete  form  in  1845, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  start  a 
weekly  paper  to  be  called  The  Cricket , 
the  main  features  of  which, were  to  be 
“sharp  anatomization  of  humbug,  jolly 
good  temper,  and  a vein  of  generous 
reference  to  home  and  fireside.”  There 


is  a true  Dickens  ring  about  that — 

“ anatomization  of  humbug,  jolly  good 
temper,  home  and  fireside .”  These  were, 
indeed,  the  keynotes  of  most  of  his 
work.  However,  this  idea  came  to  noth- 
ing; but  it  persisted,  and  took  root  in 
January,  1846,  when  he  started  the 
Daily  News.  But  this,  as  is  generally 
known,  proved  abortive  so  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned.  He  found  the 
work  of  editing  a daily  paper  far  too 
onerous,  and  his  editorship  came  to  an 
end  at  the  expiration  of  a few  weeks. 
But  though  it  lay  dormant  for  a while, 
this  old  and  often-recurring  fancy  still 
possessed  him  until  at  last,  in  1849,  it 
took  tangible  and  lasting  shape  in  the 
production  of  Household  Words;  and  it 
was  from  this  date  that  his  real  work  of 
journalism  began,  although  he  had  in 
the  early  forties  contributed  some  papers 
to  the  Examiner.  A few  of  the  articles 
he  wrote  in  Household  Words  and  All  the 
Year  Round  he  selected  himself  for  re- 
production under  the  heading  of  “Re- 
printed Pieces,”  but  as  all  the  contrib- 
utors to  both  these  periodicals  were 
anonymous,  there  was,  beyond  this, 
nothing  which  could  give  any  indication 
of  the  extent  or  character  of  his  own 
journalistic  work. 

The  veil  was  lifted  for  the  first  time, 
in  1908,  when  a very  interesting  article 
by  Mr.  B.  W.  Matz  (the  editor  of  The 
Dickensian ) appeared  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  entitled  “Dickens  as  a Jour- 
nalist,” to  which  Mr.  Matz  has  kindly 
permitted  me  to  refer.  By  this  time  the 
articles  written  by  my  father  were 
clearly  identified  by  means  of  the  busi- 
ness books  of  Household  Words  and  All 
the  Year  Round;  and  these,  together 
with  his  articles  for  the  Examiner,  were 
collected  and  reproduced  in  the  Na- 
tional Edition  of  his  works  issued  in 
that  same  year  in  two  volumes,  entitled 
Miscellaneous  Papers.  Some  of  these,  of 
course,  are  of  merely  passing  interest; 
but  many  of  them  are  of  great  value, 
dealing,  as  they  do,  not  merely  with 
burning  questions  of  social  reform,  but 
with  well-nigh  every  conceivable  topic 
of  general  interest. 

It  will  not,  I suppose,  be  denied  that 
his  books  led  to  many  social  reforms. 
How  far  this  was  the  intention  of  his 
writing,  or  how  far  the  reform  naturally 
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followed  from  what  he  wrote,  has  been 
a matter  of  much  discussion,  on  which 
considerable  light  is  thrown  by  one  of 
the  articles  of  which  I am  speaking,  in 
which  he  is  pressing  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  towns  and  the  amendment 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor;  for  in  the 
course  of  that  article  he  says: 

Long  before  this  journal  came  into  exist- 
ence we  systematically  tried  to  turn  fiction 
to  the  good  account  of  showing  the  preven- 
table wretchedness  and  misery  in  which  the 
mass  of  the  people  dwell,  and  of  expressing 
again  and  again  the  conviction,  founded  upon 
observation,  that  the  reform  of  their  habita- 
tions must  precede  all  other  reforms,  and 
that  without  it  all  other  reforms  must 
fail. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  pur- 
pose of  his  novels,  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible question  as  to  the  object  with  wnich 
he  penned  many  of  these  articles.  They 
are  the  work  of  an  active  and  ardent 
social  reformer  of  strong  radical  leaning, 
with  a keen  sense  of  the  misery  and 
wretchedness  surrounding  him  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  force  them  upon  the 


attention  of  an  apathetic  and  heedless 
world. 

My  father  had  one  great  and  ever- 
present ambition  and  one  which  he  im- 
parted to  Forster  in  language  which  has 
always  struck  me  as  being  singularly 
pathetic  and  beautiful;  so  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  I do  not  think  I can  conclude 
this  slight  sketch  more  fittingly  than  by 
recalling  the  incident  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Forster: 

When  we  met  he  was  fresh  from  Venice, 
which  had  impressed  him  as  the  wonder  and 
the  new  sensation  of  the  world;  but  well  do 
I remember  how  high  above  it  ail  arose  the 
hope  that  filled  his  mind.  “Ah!”  he  said  to 
me,  “when  I saw  those  places,  how  I thought 
that  to  leave  one’s  hand  upon  the  time, 
lastingly  upon  the  time,  with  one  tender 
touch  for  the  mass  of  toiling  people  which 
nothing  could  obliterate,  would  be  to  lift  one- 
self above  the  dust  of  all  the  Doges  in  their 
graves,  and  stand  upon  a giants  staircase 
that  Samson  couldn’t  overthrow.” 

Most  assuredly  that  workingman  was 
right  when  he  said  of  my  father,  “We 
have  lost  our  best  friend.” 


Loss 

BY  DAVID  MORTON 

NAY,  but  the  clean-lipped,  merry  rain 

Will  drip  from  drenched  leaf  and  bough, 
And  greet  the  glad  green  grass  again. 

As  it  is  doing  now; 

And  light  will  live  upon  the  hill 

And  great  trees  sway  along  the  wind; 

The  stars  will  crowd  above  them  still 
When  night  grows  warm  and  kind. 

The  shining  seasons  still  will  keep 

Their  trysts — and  shall  I never  know? 

0 heart  of  me,  how  shall  we  sleep 
When  this  is  so? 
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BY  KATHARINE  FULLERTON  GEROULD 

F any  one  else  cares  to  ner  presided  over  by  a fitful  intelligence, 
add  anything  to  the  tale  It  was  a big,  workman-like  bam  of  a 
of  the  Pierce  Parmen-  room  in  which  Parmenter’s  clay  didn’t 
ters,  he  is  more  than  look  out  of  place.  They  never  talked 
welcome.  I don’t  know  about  Parmenter’s  work;  partly,  I dare 
why  I should  have  had  say,  because  it  wasn’t  a cheerful  subject, 
it  on  my  hands  at  all,  When  I went  there  occasionally  of  an 
save  that  odd  things  are  always  coming  evening,  and  saw  a big,  unshapely  mass 
my  way.  Some  minor  power  sees  to  it  hidden  under  wet  cloths,  I never  asked 
that  I shall  live  in  an  emotional  junk-  after  its  health  and  they  never  vouch- 
shop:  you  can  find  pretty  nearly  an y safed  information.  Corinna,  the  one 
kind  of  second-hand  tragedy  you  like  if  child,  was  a half-grown  ^irl  when  I first 
ou  care  to  wander  about  my  premises,  knew  them.  She  had  nice,  grave  man- 
seem  to  myself  to  be  a “ fence”  for  the  ners,  and  said  very  little:  I imagine  she 
Fates:  the  stolen  things  that  people  was  educated  as  casually  as  she  was 
leave  verbally  on  my  hands,  ana  then  clothed.  _ I gathered  that  the  mere  fact 
never  come  back  to  redeem ! Now  I’ve  of  her  existence  had  always  been  a great 

frown  so  much  into  the  character  that  worry  to  her  parents.  They  were  obvi- 
melt  them  down  or  invent  pedigrees  ously  fond  of  her;  but  she  was  a respon- 
for  them,  and  sell  them  when  I can.  Of  sibility  that,  considering  the  high  cost 
course  there  are  a few  queer,  old-fash-  of  living,  they  could  hardly  bear.  Now 
ioned  objects  that  no  one  will  buy;  and  then  Parmenter  had  a streak  of  luck 
they’ll  just  rot  away  in  the  back  of  — an  order  for  something  municipal  or 
my  shop.  But  I could  melt  down  the  mortuary — and  they  would  riot  off  to 
Pierce  rarmenters,  and  here  they  are.  Europe  on  what  was  left  after  the  rent 
No  one  will  trace  the  stuff  unless  he  was  paid. 

knows  more  about  it  than  I do.  You  see,  I didn’t  know  the  Parmen- 

It  was  ironic  enough  that  the  Par-  ters  early;  and  most  of  the  causes  of 
menters  should  have  come  to  my  place  things  I have  to  guess  at.  But  they 
at  all.  Pierce  Parmenter  was  a sculptor;  bore  the  traits  of  a conventional  past.  I 
and  I can’t,  for  the  most  part,  endure  don’t  hear  much  gossip  of  the  art  world, 
artists.  I like  the  created  thing  well  but  I should  guess  that  he  had  taken 
enough — if  it’s  really  good — but  I prefer  prizes,  and  shown  great  promise,  and 
the  creator  to  be  moldering  in  his  grave,  married  on  the  strength  of  what  people 
I don’t  want  to  have  to  think  about  him.  said  about  him.  She  believed  in  him, 
As  for  studios,  there’s  something  tawdry  I always  fancied,  in  a quiet  way,  but 
in  the  best  of  them;  and  as  for  the  kind  thought  it  better  taste  not  to  ram  him 
of  talk  that  goes  on  in  them — well,  I down  people’s  throats.  They  never 
hate  the  artistic  jargon  worse  than  any  apologized  for  being  so  hard  up;  they 
other.  I’d  rather  hear  a plumber  talk  never  blamed  the  stupidity  of  the  public, 
about  his  drains.  They  would  have  muddled  along  well 

So,  you  see,  I was  not  exactly  predes-  enough,  I imagine,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
tined  to  like  Pierce  Parmenter  or  his  Corinna.  Corinna  was  their  perpetual 
little  ways.  And  yet  I did  like  him — punishment  for  having  been  unpractical, 
and  Mrs.  Pierce,  too.  She  seemed  to  me  Day  by  day,  the  fear  of  not  giving  Co- 
to  stand  chronic  underfeeding  about  as  rinna  her  due  was  written  blacker  on  their 
gracefully  as  mortal  woman  could.  The  brows.  ...  I am  setting  down  all  that 
studio  itself  was  less  objectionable  than  I conscientiously  can,  because,  in  point 
most;  it  didn’t  look  like  a Turkish  cor-  of  fact,  the  incidents  of  which  this  story 
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is  made  were  never  comprehensible  to 
me.  There  must  have  been  every  kind 
of  passion  behind  what  actually  hap- 
pened, and  yet  I know  no  more  than 
you  what  those  passions  were.  I could 
only  guess,  and  I record  my  impressions 
merely  in  order  to  give  cleverer  persons 
any  clue  there  is.  The  Parmenters’ 
surface,  to  the  outsider’s  eye,  was  what 
I tell  you. 

By  the  time  I had  known  the  Par- 
menters  for  some  years,  their  changeless 
plight  took  on,  even  to  a casual  observer 
like  me,  the  aspect  of  development. 
They  were  so  up  against  it,  I suppose, 
that  optimism  seemed  a blasphemy 
against  the  Most  High.  They  didn  t 
complain  explicitly,  but  the  mechanism 
creaked  and  groaned  and  threatened  to 
wrench  itself  to  pieces  some  fine  day. 
Mrs.  Parmenter’s  dresses  were  more  lu- 
ridly out  of  style  than  ever — even  I could 
see  that.  She  must  have  been  clever 
with  her  needle,  because,  though  they 
had  always  been  poor,  she  had  always 
looked,  vaguely,  at  least,  like  other 
women.  Now  probably  courage  had  for- 
saken her — or  the  price  of  thread  had 
gone  up.  Corinna  had  a hungry  expres- 
sion and  a perpetual  cold  in  her  head — 
from  shivering  in  the  studio,  probably. 
Parmenter  himself  looked  ready  to  mur- 
der anybody.  I did  offer  to  lend  him 
money,  as  tactfully  as  I could,  but  un- 
luckily he  knew  that  I had  no  health 
and  only  a small  annuity  to  live  on.  He 
wouldn’t  take  it.  “Once  I would  have, 
thanks,”  he  said,  “ but  now  it  would  be 
too-  silly  to  call  it  a loan — it  would  be 
highway  robbery.”  The  only  thing  I 
could  do  was  to  invent  feast-days  and 
arrive,  laden  with  fruits  and  sweets,  at 
the  dinner-hour.  The  Parmenters  were 
no  more  “Bohemian”  than  poverty 
forced  them  to  be;  but  I have  always 
held  that  any  one  who  lives  in  a studio 
is  entitled,  on  occasion,  to  a certain  lack 

of  consideration.  I did  like  the  Par- 
menters, you  see,  though  1 hate  artists; 
and  I still  li]ce  unexpectedness  of 
their  fifth  act.  You  could  never  have 
dreamed,  before  that  came  on,  that  there 
was  any  drama  at  all.  But  it  makes  the 
case  practically  insoluble — and  is  a rat- 
thng  argument  acainst  the  beautiful 
'Edition  °f  consuming  your 
n smoke  on  yOUr  own  premises. 


It  was  Corinna’s  birthday:  the  occa- 
sion on  which  that  unlucky  atom  could 
count  sixteen  summers.  “Sixteen  win- 
ters would  be  more  like  it,”  I reflected 
at  the  confectioner’s,  for  the  essential 
wintriness  of  poverty  has  always  been 
vivid  to  my  mind.  Confections  were  all 
very  well,  but  one  couldn’t  make  a 
square  meal  of  them.  To  ask  the  Par- 
menters to  a restaurant  was  impossible, 
because  the  women  wouldn’t  have  any 
clothes  they  thought  they  could  wear. 
Nor  would  they  thank  me  for  turning 
caterer-people  in  on  them.  A hamper 
and  a cab  was  my  decision;  and  I 
groaned  for  Paris,  where  these  things 
seem  more  plausible.  I didn’t  forewarn 
them;  there  was  no  such  luck  as  their 
being  able,  themselves,  to  provide  a 
feast  for  Corinna.  Nor  did  it  occur  to 
me  that  any  one  else  might  be  arriving 
with  chicken  and  champagne  under  his 
arm.  They  had  come  to  be  the  loneliest 
mortals  of  my  acquaintance.  I found 
myself  regretting,  as  I drove  through 
the  dark  side  streets,  that  they  had  to 
keep  up  anything  so  expensive  as  a stu- 
dio. I am  sure  that  three-fourths  of 
what  they  had  went  in  rent.  Yet  space 
was  the  one  thing  Parmenter  couldn’t  do 
without;  they  would  always,  if  only  for 
dignity’s  sake,  have  to  be  sacrificed  to 
room  for  those  huge  clay  effigies  of  fail- 
ure. But  these  were  no  thoughts  for 
Corinna’s  birthday.  I hung  the  hamper 
on  my  arm  and  rang  the  bell. 

Mrs.  Parmenter  opened  the  door — it 
was  a long  time  since  they  had  kept  a 
servant.  I had  expected  to  have  to 
apologize  for  bringing  my  dinner  with 
me,  but  though  Grace  Parmenter  took 
the  situation  in  before  I crossed  the 
threshold — a hamper  with  a bottle  stick- 
ing out  of  it  tells  its  own  story — she  met 
it  as  gracefully  as  if  she  were  Marie 
Antoinette  at  the  Little  Trianon. 

“A  party  for  Corinna!  How  charm- 
ing!” And  she  drew  me  into  the  kitch- 
enette. “We  hadn’t  provided  a thing — 
we’ve  been  so  busy.  And  ten  minutes 
ago  I was  saying  just  that  to  Pierce. 
What  a beautiful  picnic!”  Her  capable 
hands  were  already  unpacking  and  dis- 
posing of  the  contents  of  the  basket. 
“You’ve  even  brought  ice  for  the  cham- 
pagne. Magnificent!” 

I watched  her  as  she  moved  swiftly 
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about  the  closet  of  a room.  I was  very 
grateful  t6  have  my  action  taken  in  the 
spirit  of  a “ lark,”  though  I hadn’t  wholly 
expected  it.  I had  always  found  Grace 
Parmenter  a simple,  sympathetic  crea- 
ture on  every  ground  but  the  domestic 
one.  She  guarded  her  own  hearthstone 
as  distrustfully  as  a cave-woman.  Even 
with  the  excuse  of  Corinna,  I had  trem- 
bled a little.  But  to-night  she  was  all 
civilization,  with  more  than  a hint  of  the 
great  lady  who  can  afford  to  accept  a 
gift  because  she  has  herself  bestowed  so 
much  more  than  she  will  ever  receive. 
Even  her  faded  djibbah  looked  like  the 
whim  of  a woman  who  has  her  closets 
full  of  “creations.”  I took  off  my  hat 
to  Grace  Parmenter:  it  was  stunning  to 
see  her  take  a spurt  like  that.  If  she 
handled  the  food  a little  too  lovingly 
and  carefully — well,  even  that,  somehow, 
had  only  the  look  of  superfine  manners. 
Finally  she  gave  me  a gentle  push. 

“Go  into  the  studio  and  talk  to  the 
others.  Keep  them  amused.  This  won’t 
take  long.  Tell  Corinna  to  set  the  table. 
She’ll  need  every  scrap  of  china  we’ve 
got.” 

I rather  dreaded  to  go  into  the  studio. 
It  was  inconceivable  that  the  man  and 
the  child  should  keep  it  up  so  beautifully 
as  the  woman  did.  But  I saw,  when  I 
got  in,  that  they  had  at  least  managed 
to  pay  Corinna  the  tribute  of  a wood 
fire;  that  Corinna  was  flushed,  either 
with  warmth  or  with  excitement;  and 
that  Pierce  Parmenter  was  actually 
walking  up  and  down,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  whistling.  The  latest  mas- 
terpiece (they  may  have  been  master- 
pieces, for  all  I know)  was  pushed  into 
a comer,  and,  thanks  to  the  hour,  the 
fire,  the  unwonted  number  of  candles, 
you  wouldn’t  have  known  there  was  a 
north  light  in  the  place.  The  furniture, 
of  course,  was  almost  negligible,  but  I 
hadn’t,  for  years,  seen  the  room  look  so 
gay.  They  had,  perhaps  out  of  compli- 
ment to  Corinna,  clothed  their  shab- 
biness with  spirit.  Really,  they  were 
“good  people,”  to  pretend  for  that  frail 
mite  of  a hostage  that  life  could  be  gay. 
Of  course  it  was  their  duty — no  one  has 
a right  to  launch  a child  into  a world  of 
immitigable  gloom — but  I hadn’t  blamed 
them,  these  last  months,  for  finding  their 
duty  almost  impossible. 


I congratulated  Corinna,  gave  her  her 
mother’s  message,  and  slapped  Parmen- 
ter  on  the  shoulder.  He  responded  in 
kind.  It  was  like  the  old  days  when  I 
had  first  known  them — no,  it  wasn’t:  it 
was  like  some  prehistoric  time  before  I 
had  met  them,  for  he  had  never  been 
like  that.  I wondered  if  he  had  a big 
order,  at  last,  but  decided  that  was  im- 
ossible.  Even  Mrs.  Parmenter  couldn’t 
ave  concealed  that  from  me  for  five 
minutes.  Anyhow,  I was  glad  of  the 
spirit  that  reigned,  even  if  it  was  only 
a feverish  bluff  for  Corinna’s  sake.  ' I 
wouldn’t  think  about  the  morrow,  when 
the  north  light  would  come  into  its  own 
again.  I was  very  glad  that  I had 
brought  champagne. 

Between  Corinna  and  her  mother,  din- 
ner was  soon  ready.  We  sat  down,  al- 
most merrily.  There  was  some  tinkling 
echo  in  their  talk  and  laughter  (I  did  my 
part,  but  I couldn’t  keep  it  up  as  they 
did)  -of  the  classic  carelessness  of  Mer- 
ger’s world.  That  must  have  been  the 
mood,  I told  myself,  in  which  they  had 
incurred  the  responsibility  of  Corinna. 
Brave  and  dear  and  decent  of  them  it 
was  to  resurrect  it  for  her  on  her  birth- 
day. And  yet,  though  I tried  to  ward 
off  the  reflection,  it  was,  all  of  it,  just  a 
little  too  feverish.  It  hadn’t  the  steady 
glow  of  assurance. 

When  the  champagne  was  poured,  I 
took  a box  out  of  my  pocket.  “They’re 
‘scientific,’  my  child — not  real,  alas! 
But  they  are  supposed  to  be  as  good  as 
the  hand  of  man  can  make  them — guar- 
anteed to  look  well  round  that  charming 
neck  of  yours.”  And  I tossed  the  string 
of  pearls  over  to  Corinna,  opposite  me. 

“Oh,  how  good  of  you!”  she  stam- 
mered. And  she  fingered  them  absently. 

I wondered  if  I had  made  a mistake; 
if  I ought  to  have  given  her  something 
warm  to  wear,  instead.  But,  hang  it! 
I couldn’t  have.  The  little  necklace  was 
my  part  in  the  beautiful  bluff  of  Corin- 
na’s sixteenth  birthday.  My  trinket  had 
seemed  to  me,  ever  since  I came  into 
the  studio,  precisely  like  the  Parmenters’ 
gaiety  : not  the  real  thing,  but  the  best 
imitation  man  could  devise. 

Then  Corinna  blushed  penitently  and 
put  them  on.  They  became  her  well,  and 
lent  an  air  to  her  shabby  little  blouse. 

Mrs.  Parmenter  delayed,  for  a mo- 
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ment,  to  say  anything  graceful.  She 
looked  across  to  her  husband.  “They’re 
becoming,  aren’t  they,  Pierce?” 

He  set  his  glass  down  with  a crash  (we 
were  drinking  that  excellent  wine  out  of 
thick  kitchen  tumblers).  He,  too,  was 
flushed.  They  were  all  flushed,  as  if 
some  common  emotion  thrilled  them.  I 
was  embarrassed;  I felt  “ out  of  it”;  and 
instinctively  put  up  my  hand  to  my  own 
cheek  to  see  if  my  face  felt  hot.  It 
didn’t;  my  habitual  pallor  had  presum- 
ably not  forsaken  me.  But  a curious, 
intangible  barrier  seemed  to  rise  between 
them  and  me. 

Parmenter,  meanwhile,  was  feeling  in 
the  pocket  of  his  worn  Norfolk  jacket. 
Presently  he  laid  something  down  on  the 
table  beside  him,  with  a cautious  gesture. 
A biggish  lump  of  discolored  cotton  lay 
for  an  instant  before  him,  directly  be- 
neath the  candle.  Then  he  touched  it 
again,  unrolling  the  cotton.  “ How  about 
these?”  he  asked.  “Put  them  on,  kid.” 

“Oh  no!”  broke  from  Mrs.  Parmenter. 

“Oh  no — not  on/”  more  feebly,  from 
the  girl. 

And  Parmenter’s  attempt  to  handle 
his  treasure  carelessly  broke  down.  All 
three  bent  their  heads  over  the  thing 
that  lay  in  front  of  him — with  awe,  wor- 
shipingly,  quite  forgetting  me. 

I leaned  back  to  get  my  own  head  out 
of  the  circle.  I could  only  wait  for  Par- 
menter to  explain.  I knew  nothing 
about  precious  stones,  but  from  the  qual- 
ity of  the  homage  Parmenter’s  pearls 
drew  I knew  they  must  be  real.  They 
were  Mammon  in  his  most  ethereal  dis- 
guise; but  none  the  less  they  brought 
oily  greed  into  the  eyes  that  were  con- 
templating them.  Even  Corinna,  shab- 
by, frail,  as  ignorant  of  jewels  as  of 
Prester  John,  hung  over  them  with 
parted  lips. 

“ Put  them  on,”  said  her  father  again, 
and  held  out  the  long  necklace  to  her. 

“Oh  no!  I should  never  be  able  to 
wear  these — after.”  She  curled  her  fin- 
gers round  my  gift  upon  her  throat. 
Then  she  bit  her  Tip  and  glanced  at  me 
apologetically. 

Parmenter  twisted  the  pearls  in  his 
strong  white  fingers,  improvising  a kind 
of  cat’s-cradle  with  them. 

“Pierce,  don’t!”  said  Grace  Parmen- 
ter, her  face  white. 
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I began  to  wonder  if  I shouldn’t  have 
to  remind  them  that  I didn’t  in  the  least 
understand  what  was  going  on.  Whether 
the  pearls  had  been  with  them  for  days 
or  hours,  they  had  had  time  to  cast  their 
spell.  Already  the  religion  of  them 
seemed  to  be  familiar  to  tne  three. 

Suddenly  Parmenter  freed  one  of  his 
hands  from  the  milky  coil.  “More 
champagne  for  every  one!”  And  he 
oured  the  stuff  into  our  tumblers  with 
is  right  hand,  while  his  left  hand  held 
the  pearls  negligently.  He  lifted  his 
glass  and  drank.  Then  he  turned  to  me. 
“I  forgot  you  didn’t  know  about  my 
great  adventure.  We  must  seem  awful 
fools.  Want  a bit  of  melodrama  to  go 
on  with?” 

“I  should  think  so!” 

“Feel  them!  Lift  them!”  He  placed 
the  necklace  in  my  hand.  “Aren’t  they 
beauties?” 

I fingered  them  carefully,  and  quite 
ignorantly.  “I  dare  say  they’re  very 
fine.  I don’t  know  a thing  about  pearls. 
Corinna’s,  over  there,  look  just  as  good 
to  me.” 

He  snatched  them  back,  with  a laugh. 
“Corinna’s?  Very  pretty;  but  do  you 
mean  to  say  you  don’t  see  the  differ- 
ence?” 

“I  can’t  say  it  would  worry  me.” 

“Look  at  them,  man!  Look  at  the 
skin;  look  at  the  luster;  feel  the  weight! 
These  are  priceless.” 

“I  hope  they  are  yours.”  I spoke 
lightly.  Parmenter  had  no  right  to  a 
taste  for  pearls. 

He  made  an  inarticulate  sound  not 
unlike  a groan.  “I  wish  they  were.  I 
used  to  know  something  about  jewels. 
They  wouldn’t  be  thrown  away  on  me, 

I assure  you.  But,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  they  belong  to  Mrs.  Barry  Bettel- 
heim.  You’ve  heard  of  the  lady?” 

“If  I’ve  read  the  newspapers  the  last 
week,  I have.” 

“Exactly.”  And  Parmenter  drained 
his  glass  and  pushed  his  chair  away  from 
the  table.  “Come  over  into  the  sitting- 
room  and  have  a cigarette,  and  I’ll  tell 
you  about  it.” 

“Don’t  tell  it  until  we  get  through!” 
Corinna  stood,  eager,  with  a plate  in 
each  hand.  But  her  mother  called  her 
curtly  into  the  kitchenette.  The  sitting- 
room,  however,  was  only  a corner  of  the 
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studio  not  sufficiently  removed  from  the 
dining-room  end  to  prevent  our  talk 
from  being  audible  to  the  two  women  as 
they  passed  to  and  fro;  and  the  sculptor 
paid  no  attention  to  his  daughter’s  re- 
quest, perhaps  for  that  reason.  He  laid 
the  pearls  carefully  on  the  table  while  he 
lighted  his  cigarette,  but  took  them  up 
again  immediately  afterward — as  if  he 
couldn’t  bear  to  be  separated  from  them, 
even  by  a few  inches. 

“Then  you  ought  to  have  recognized 
these  from  the  description.  I did — bang 
off.  Of  course  I knew,  the  minute  I saw 
them,  that  they  were  the  real  thing. 
Beauties  like  that  don’t  go  unappre- 
ciated by  a man  of  discernment.  It’s 
supposed  to  be,  for  connoisseurs,  the 
finest  string  in  America;  and  I believe 
it.  Look  at  them!” 

He  held  them  under  the  lamp  for  me 
to  see.  Such  is  the  influence  of  super- 
stition that  I,  too,  began  to  feel  an  es- 
thetic— almost  a moral — contempt  for 
the  rather  pretty  necklace  I had  given 
Corinna. 

“ But,  confound  it,  where  did  you  see 
them?  How  do  they  happen  to  be  here? 
Aren’t  you  afraid  of  the  police?” 

“I  am.”  Grace  Parmenter’s  voice 
came  from  the  middle  distance,  where 
she  hovered,  bat-like  in  her  trailing  black 
djibbah,  about  the  deserted  dining-table. 

“The  police?”  Pierce  Parmenter 
laughed  aloud.  “They  would  have  to 
be  cleverer  than  apparently  they  are  to 
trace  anything  to  me.  But  it  all  goes 
to  show  what  I’ve  always  believed:  it’s 
only  to  the  spendthrift  that  luck  comes. 
I took  a taxi  this  morning.  Imagine  it!” 

My  face,  in  spite  of  me,  may  have 
shown  that  I couldn’t  imagine  it,  for  he 
went  on  with  a sort  of  jaunty  embarrass- 
ment: “My  arms  were  full  of  bundles. 
I had  been  doing  errands  for  the  family.” 
He  spared  me  the  complete  explanation; 
but  I knew,  as  well  as  if  he  had  told  me, 
that  his  women  folk  aired  their  shabbi- 
ness in  public  as  little  as  possible.  “You 
remember  the  cloudburst  we  had  in  the 
middle  of  the  day?  It  was  either  a taxi 
or  having  to  get  my  only  decent  clothes 
elaborately  pressed.  I did  some  men- 
tal arithmetic  and  decided  that  a taxi 
was  good  economy.  Besides,  I had  an 
important  engagement  this  afternoon. 
See?” 


I saw — it  was  very  simple. 

“ Well,  I made  the  most  of 
spread  out  all  my  twopenny 
the  seat,  and  pretended  for 
that  the  damned  thing  belon 
It  almost  seemed  as  if  it  did.’ 
ter  chuckled.  I believe  for 
the  pride  of  the  taxi  made 
the  pearls.  “When  I got  out, 
my  belongings  up;  they  si 
sprawled,  Dut  I got  them  a 
finally,  paid  my  man,  made 
through  the  rain  into  the 
threw  everything  on  the  diva 
look  at  my  precious  purcha: 
hours  afterward.  When  I d 
that  cotton  roll  curled  up  a 
sleep  in  one  of  the  wrapping- 
had  got  loose  and  strayed  oi 
of  the  cab.  I opened  it,  worn 
I had  bought  that  could 
wrapped  up  in  soiled  absorb 
And,  pat  as  you  please,  out  : 
beauties!” 

Parmenter  lighted  anotht 
with  quivering  fingers. 

“I  didn’t  know  the  chaufl 
ber,  of  course.  I didn’t  tak 
a taxi-stand.  He  wandere 
I hailed  him  wildly,  with  one 
out  even  looking  at  him. 
was  like  a wall,  at  that  momi 
cheek  was  tucked  comfortabl 
I couldn’t  have  slewed  roun 
nize  him  if  I had  wanted  to. 
know  him  from  a wooden  im; 
saw  him  again.  So — he  woi 
in  my  official  report.  Only  f 
trouble,  probably.”  He  coc 
at  me,  but  I didn’t  answer, 
get  at  something  much  m 
mental  than  Parmenter’s  att 
chauffeur. 

The  women  had  returned  1 
Grace  Parmenter  sat  opposit 
other  side  of  the  table.  A 
tarnished  gold  embroidery 
neck  of  her  shapeless  garm« 
the  faded  whiteness  of  her  t 
low,  the  drapery  flowed  into ! 
the  feeble  lamplight  did  not 
rinna  had  placed  herself  on 
her  father’s  chair,  one  arm  c 
his  neck. 

“I  take  it,  from  the  adv 
that  what  Mrs.  Barry  Bette 
is  her  necklace,”  he  went 
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point  in  making  a fortune  for  the  detec- 
tives. What  difference  does  it  make  how 
they  got  there?  Some  one  must  have 
had  a blue  funk,  or  they  would  have 
been  after  the  taxi  long  ago,  and  I should 
have  been  followed  up.  But  I really 
think  the  sooner  I am  rid  of  these  things 
the  better.  If  I had  a bank-account  of 
only  three  figures,  I’d  keep  them.” 

“ Pierce  1”  This  came  from  the  list- 
less Mrs.  Parmenter. 

“Well,  I would.  You  don’t  know 
what  they’ve  done  to  me.  Time  was 
when  I thought  I should  some  day  hang 
a string  like  this  round  your  neck,  Grace. 
Fancy  looking  at  diamonds  when  you 
can  get  pearls!  Diamonds  are  all  right 
for  clasps  and  such,  but  I wouldn’t  take 
the  Cullinan  for  a perfectly  matched 
string  like  this.  Pearls!  They  lead  a 
man  on  like  Artemis — be  hanged  to 
her!”  He  muttered  the  last  words  under 
his  breath,  and  hung  over  the  gems  as 
they  lay  quiescent  in  the  circle  of  light 
from  the  lamp. 

I had  never  seen  Pierce  Parmenter 
like  this;  and  I marveled  not  a little. 
It  had  long  been  known  to  me  that  every 
man’s  imagination  has  a weak  spot. 
Deal  him  a light  blow  there,  and  you  can 
lead  him  an y crazy  dance  you  like — if 
you  don’t  kill  him  outright.  But  who 
could  ever  have  guessed  that  Parmen- 
ter’s  point  of  psychic  vulnerability  would 
be  pearls?  Yes;  it’s  one  of  the  very 
queerest  things  that  ever  came  my  way. 
That  futile,  shabby  studio;  that  worn 
and  shabby  woman  opposite;  that 
starved  and  shabby  girl — and  Parmen- 
ter, the  shabby  creator  of  that  interior, 
drunk  over  a string  of  pearls  that  didn’t 
belong  to  him;  that  were  as  far  removed 
from  nim,  in  reality,  as  the  original  ooze 
whence  the  diver  had  risen.  Who  could 
have  guessed? 

I roused  myself  to  speak,  but  Par- 
menter was  going  on  with  his  murmured 
incantation. 

“Think  of  the  seas  that  were  searched 
before  these  were  gathered  together! 
Sulu,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Shark’s  Bay,  the 
Gambier  Islands — no,  those  have  a tinge 
of  bronze;  they  wouldn’t  be  admitted 
here — New  Guinea!  They’ve  dredged 
the  deep  for  beauty,  and,  my  God! 
they’ve  got  it.  Meleagrina  vulgaris! 
And  it  hangs  round  the  sallow  neck  of  a 


Mrs.  Barry  Bettelheim — a thin-chested 
woman  with  a voice  like  dried  peas  in  a 
gourd,  and  not  a single  self-respecting 
curve  in  her  body — a woman  who  would 
have  to  be  modeled  in  brick!” 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  Par- 
menter knew  nothing  whatever  of  Mrs. 
Barry  Bettelheim.  It  was  needless  to 
point  it  out  to  him.  He  was  simply 
working  himself  up  into  a jealous  lyric 
hatred  of  the  woman  to  whom  the  pearls 
belonged.  He  had  to  believe  her  that 
sort  of  spectacle,  or  his  pessimism  would 
have  been  left  in  the  lurch. 

“If  you  are  so  sure  that  they  are  Mrs. 
Bettelheim’s  pearls,  why  don’t  you  tell 
her  so?” 

“Sure?  Man,  I tell  you'I  know.  I 
don’t  expect  you  to  know  for  yourself. 

I dare  say  you  never  saw  a perfectly 
matched  string  before  in  your  life,  but 
I have — in  Paris.  And  besides,  I know , 

I tell  you.  I was  brought  up  on  them. 
My  father  taught  me.  He  was  a dia- 
mond merchant,  until  the  family  for- 
tunes went  to  pot.  I knew  things  about 
‘skin’  and  ‘orient’  before  you  were  born. 
My  mother  had  some  beauties.  The  last 
of  them  went  to  pay  her  burial  ex- 
penses.” 

He  jerked  the  words  out  harshly.  I 
hadn’t  meant  to  turn  the  poisoned  barb 
in  the  wound;  I had  meant  only  to  ex- 
tract it.  So  I went  on  as  soothingly  as 
I could. 

“Perhaps  she’s  all  you  say,  but  in  any 
case  they  belong  to  her.” 

“Oh!”  He  flung  himself  back  in  his 
chair.  “She  may  be  better  than  I think 
for — carats  and  carats  better.  But  she 
isn’t  worth  them.  Who  is  ? Grace 
there,  perhaps.” 

He  smiled  wearily  at  his  wife.  “ Grace’s 
lines  are  perfect.  I’d  like  to  do  her  ris- 
ing from  the  sea — with  the  pearls  on.” 
His  voice  still  chanted. 

“ Pierce,  stop  talking  nonsense!”  Mrs. 
Parmenter  colored  authoritatively  and 
leaned  forward.  Her  eyes  were  shining, 
but  not  with  the  trance-like  glitter  of 
her  husband’s.  He  had  the  indescrib- 
able depersonalized  look  of  the  person 
controlled  from  without.  Mrs.  Bettel- 
heim’s necklace  might  have  been  a 
first-class  hypnotist. 

He  shook  himself  a little.  “Non- 
sense? Thank  you,  my  dear!  I’m  talk- 
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ing  according  to  the  gospel  of  people 
with  a sense  of  beauty.  Don’t  begin,  at 
this  late  date,  to  prate  about  heresy.” 

“I  won’t.  But  something  has  to  be 
done,  as  you  well  know.  If  you  don’t  do 
it  soon,  we  may  all  get  into  trouble.” 

She  spoke  very  quietly,  trying  evi- 
dently to  break  the  “ control.”  Corinna 
sat  motionless,  turning  her  dark  eyes 
from  one  parent  to  the  other. 

Again  he  shook  himself — as  if  to  help 
his  wife  in  her  task. 

“Of  course.  And  therefore,  violating 
every  law  of  my  nature.  I’m  going  to 
try  to  borrow  some  money  of  my  good 
fnend  here,  so  that  I can  take  the  early 
morning  train  to  Chicago — before  any  of. 
their  damned  clues  get  working.  I know 
a lawyer  - fellow  there  who’ll  see  me 
through.  By  the  day  after  to-morrow 
Mrs.  Bettelneim  shall  have  her  pearls. 
If  she  looks  like  the  Wrath  of  God  in 
them,  it  isn’t  my  fault.” 

“Money  all  you  like,  my  dear  fellow,” 
I said.  “But,  after  all, you  don’t  know 
they’re  hers.  Even  experts  are  often 
deceived.” 

He  gave  me  a glance  of  unutterable 
scorn.  “The  size,  the  number,  the  clasp 
— they  all  fit  the  published  description. 
As  for  the  stones  themselves — oh,  my 
God!”  (he  flung  up  his  arms  in  angry 
despair)  “how  can  I make  this  num- 
skull realize  that  I know?  I suppose 
you  think  that  you  could  go  into  a de- 
partment store  and  duplicate  that  mar- 
vel of  the  great  deep!” 

“Well,  well,  grant  it,  then,”  I mur- 
mured. “ But  aren’t  you  afraid  of  your 
life  to  have  the  things  in  your  pocket?” 

He  grew  calmer.  “No,  I’m  not.  The 
people,  whoever  they  are,  had  them  for 
several  days.  Probably  they  were  go- 
ing to  take  them  to  Europe.  They  may 
have  been  under  suspicion,  for  they 
haven’t  ventured  to  break  the  thing  up 
and  market  any  of  them.  It’s  no  time  to 
market  them,  for  that  matter,  when  the 
whole  public  is  thinking  pearls  as  hard  as 
it  can.  If  they  know  where  they  lost  the 
things,  it’s  evident  they  didn’t  dare  to  fol- 
low them  up  directly — more  likely  they’re 
playing  cross-tag  all  over  town  trying. to 
find  out  where  they  did  lose  them.  If 
they  had  known,  and  hadn’t  been  fright- 
ened, they  wouldn’t  have  given  me  so 
much  time  as  this  to  take  them  to  head- 


quarters. If  they  didn’t  ! 
then  they’re  probably  cutt 
other’s  throats  out  of  pure  ! 
some  low  dive  or  other,  b 
afraid.  At  the  same  time,  I’i 
ing  any  more  than  I have  t 

“ But,  in  Heaven’s  name, 
you  taken  them  to  headqu; 

Parmenter  flushed.  “Yc 
derstand  the  mere  luxury  of 
quietly  here  for  a few  hours  i 
— let  that  pass.  I want  tl 
back  to  Mrs.  Barry  Bettelh 
direct  as  possible.  I don’t  v 
less  tie-up  with  authorities  h 
want  anything  to  do  witl 
until  I’ve  delivered  the  p< 
they  can  ask  me  anything  t! 
And” — he  faced  me  square! 
afford  to  behave  like  a nobl 
matter;  I want  the  reward, 
whole  of  it,  and  I want  it 
possible.  If  I arrive,  intn 
responsible  person,  I don’t  t 
be  much  difficulty  in  getti 
one  who  has  ever  owned 
would  give  anything — up  t 
— to  get  them  back.  Her  r 
for  ’em.  And,  fatuous  th< 
sound,  I don’t  think  I look 
She’ll  stump  up,  as  she’s  | 
cold  cash,  I shouldn’t  worn 
thousand  isn’t  much,  and  I 
I could  afford  to  make  her 
bow  and  refuse  it.  But  I’m 
where  I can’t.  See?” 

And  Mrs.  Parmenter,  w 
listening  tensely  to  her  husb 
leaned  back  with  an  air  of 
you  see?”  she  echoed,  tui 
“The  reward:  that’s  wha 
right  to.  No  one  can  say  - 
right  to  that.” 

“No,  of  course  not,”  I aj 
all,  one  wouldn’t  blame  th 
street  for  taking  a reward 
and  the  street  can  hardh 
colder  than  Parmenter’s  stu 
going  to  cavil  at  the  point 
the  same  time,  I wished  the 
it  more  lightly.  They  were 
by  half.  The  pearls  had  < 
with  their  necessarily  rom; 
tory,  their  tale  of  deep 
strange  journeys  and  mort: 
fore  that  flawless  company 
bled.  Very  pretty,  alt  th 
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light  of  that  history,  but  too  heady  for 
a starving  man.  I was  beginning  to  be 
hypnotized,  too:  the  very  candles  of  the 
studio  seemed  to  give  forth  a milky, 
iridescent  light.  Those  pearls  were 
simply  all  over  the  place. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  I left  Parmenter 
money  enough  to  go  on  to  Chicago  with 
— and  that  I turned  up  at  his  early  train 
to  make  sure  he  hadn’t  been  murdered 
in  the  night.  He  was  right  as  could  be; 
and  even  dank  dawn  in  the  big  terminal 
couldn’t  dim  the  convinced  gleam  of  his 
eyes.  My  conviction  had  lasted  as  well, 
and  when  he  got  on  the  train  I was  as 
unable  as  he  to  doubt  that  he  was  to 
swing  straight  across  half  a dozen  States 
to  a fifteen-thousand-dollar  goal. 

“Your  luck  has  turned,  Pierce,”  I 
murmured. 

“Oh,  they  make  or  mar  a man — those 
things!”  he  answered.  And  I was  glad 
to  recognize,  as  the  train  pulled  out, 
that  he  had  sense  enough  to  be  cryptic 
in  his  hour  of  triumph. 

I turned  up  later  in  the  day  at  the 
studio,  but  no  one  answered  my  ring. 
The  fact  that  the  women  had  gone  out, 
while  it  disappointed,  reassured  me.  I 
had  been  afraid  of  finding  them  in  a 
wretched  huddle  of  reaction.  They 
could  take  care  of  themselves,  I thought, 
if  the  wave  of  confidence  had  carried 
them  out  into  the  chill  winter  world.  I 
didn’t  go  again  until  I thought  there  had 
been  time  for  them  to  hear  from  Par- 
menter in  Chicago. 

This  time,  again,  my  ring  was  unan- 
swered, but  I would  not  be  foiled.  I 
knew  where  this  casual  family  left  its 
door-key,  and  I let  myself  in. 

For  a moment  I was  so  chilled  by  the 
atmosphere  of  the  studio  that  I paid 
attention  to  nothing  but  fetching  wood 
and  lighting  a fire.  When  the  blaze  was 
well  started  I looked  about  to  find  the 
least  uncomfortable  of  the  chairs.  I 
knew  it  well:  if  you  placed  yourself  in  it 
at  just  the  right  angle,  and  didn’t  sit 
too  long,  you  might  escape  a backache. 
There  it  was,  over  by  the  veiled  master- 
piece. (The  pearls,  such  was  their  devil- 
ish power,  had  convinced  me  also  that 
Pierce’s  things  must  be  masterpieces.) 
It  was  filled  with  stuff — packages  of 
every  kind.  I spun  quickly  round,  so 
that  the  separate  corners  of  the  studio 


defiled  before  me,  like  a moving-picture 
film.  Everything  was  filled  with  pack- 
ages: it  was  like  the  night  before  Christ- 
mas— boxes  and  bundles  on  every  hand. 
Some  of  them  had  been  opened,  and  in- 
explicable fragments  of  delicate  hue 
surged  softly  over  the  edges.  “They’ve 
looted  the  town!”  I murmured.  “Pierce 
must  have  got  his  reward.” 

I lifted  a garment  of  flame-colored 
gauze,  box  and  all,  off  the  least  laden 
chair,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire.  It  was 
all  very  well,  I reflected,  but  at  that 
rate  they  might  be  buying  pearls  them- 
selves. I had  been  imagining  solid  im- 
provements for  the  studio:  sensible 
things,  like  electric  light  and  uphol- 
stered furniture,  and  big  rugs  of  a 
quiet  pattern.  The  place  was  as  cheer- 
less as  ever;  the  old  sticks  were  the 
same,  but  a pair  of  small  pearl-beaded 
slippers  stood  on  the  one  cheap  rug. 
“ rearls  again!”  I groaned  to  myself;  and 
I began  to  be  decidedly  uncomfortable. 
It  wasn’t  my  business — oh  no;  but  I 
seemed  to  be  in  the  presence  of  temerity 
on  a grand  scale,  and  I felt  involved  as 
by  some  great  natural  upheaval.  An 
earthquake  or  a tidal  wave  is  every  one’s 
affair.  It  wasn’t  that  I minimized  the 
urchasing  power  of  fifteen  thousand; 
ut  the  Parmenters  seemed  to  me  to 
have  grown  overweening  on  the  strength 
of  it.  One  can  never  afford  to  be  over- 
weening. And  while  I was  thus  cheer- 
lessly musing,  the  door  was  flung  open 
and  Mrs.  Parmenter  and  Corinna  came 
in.  One  glance  showed  me  that  they 
were  laden  with  more  packages. 

Grace  Parmenter  was  flushed  and  ex- 
cited, but  unembarrassed,  as  she  greeted 
me.  Before  she  had  disposed  of  her 
bundles  she  began  to  explain,  in  a voice 
at  least  two  tones  higher  than  any  I had 
ever  heard  her  use.  She  apologized  for 
the  disorder  of  the  place,  and  swept 
things  away,  right  and  left,  piling  them 
up  in  comers  with  a careless  hand.  Then 
she  flung  off  her  long  fur  coat.  “It  isn’t 
mine,  you  know,”  she  laughed.  “ I bor- 
rowed it  from  Maisie  Tyler  to  shop  in. 
It’s  wonderful  to  be  able  to  borrow 
again.  For  ages  we  haven’t  felt  at  lib- 
erty to.  But  I couldn’t  go  to  a decent 
shop  in  my  rags.  Corinna  didn’t  mat- 
ter; they  were  welcome  to  think  her  a 
protegee  of  mine.” 
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She  came  over  and  warmed  her  hands 
at  the  fire  I had  built.  “We  went  to 
Benton’s.  I used  to  have  an  account 
there  always,  though  it’s  years  since  I’ve 
used  it.  Corinna,  love” — she  spoke  to 
the  girl  over  her  shoulder — “go  and 
change  into  something  nice:  that  velvet 
|thing  we  got  yesterday.”  Corinna  se- 
lected an  armful  of  boxes  and  disap- 
peared. 

Grace  Parmenter  flung  her  head  back. 
“Oh,  to  be  civilized  again! — it’s  wine  to 
the  spirit.” 

But  I had  to  ask  my  burning  question: 
“Then  you’ve  heard  from  Pierce?” 

“‘From  Pierce?”’  she  echoed.  “Not 
a word.  There’s  hardly  been  time  yet.” 

“But  you’re  quite  sure  of  the  fifteen 
thousand?” 

She  looked  at  me  incredulously. 

“You  don’t  mean  that  you  aren’t?” 

“I’m  not  sure  of  anything  in  a world 
like  this.” 

Her  eyebrows  went  up  a little  scorn- 
fully. It  was  a new  experience  to  be 
scorned  bv  Mrs.  Parmenter,  and  I tried 
to  enjoy  the  experience.  “My  dear 
man,  you  didn’t  half  appreciate  those 
pearls.  You  didn’t  see  how  incapable 
they  were  of  being  anything  but  what 
they  were.  Ah,  the  beauties!”  A long 
gluttonous  sigh  escaped  her. 

“Oh,  I haven’t  yet  lost  faith  in  the 
pearls.  Parmenter  knows,  I don’t 
doubt.” 

“Knows — I should  think  he  did! 
Didn’t  you  see  how  he  loved  them?  If 
he  weren’t  such  a galantuomo,  I should 
have  feared  he  would  never  part  with 
them.” 

“You  can  trust  Pierce  to  be  honest,  I 
think.” 

She  laughed.  “Pierce  is  honest 
enough.  I’m  afraid  it’s  not  that  that 
would  worry  me.  But  suppose  he  didn’t 
bring  back  the  reward!  Corinna  needs 

“Don’t  you  need  it  more?” 

“ I ? Oh,  I’m  dead  and  done  for.  I’ve 
nothing  left  but  my  figure — and  I should 
have  been  fat  by  this  time  if  I’d  had 
enough  to  eat.”  It  was  the  first  time 
Grace  Parmenter  had  ever  explicitly  ad- 
mitted privation,  and  it  was  very  strange 
to  hear  her  do  it  thus,  tossing  it  to  me  in 
the  tone  of  gaiety,  with  her  head  flung 
back.  “ But  Corinna — Corinna’s  a beau- 


ty, if  you  but  knew  it.  And  if  this  hadn’t 
turned  up,  I should  presently  have  done 
something  desperate,  myself.  No  con- 
sideration of  any  sort  would  have  pre- 
vented me  much  longer  from  giving 
Corinna  what  her  beauty  needed.  I 
would  have  killed  for  that  money!” 

The  maternal  passion  often  manifests 
itself  strangely;  I had  lived  long  enough 
to  know  that.  But  Grace  Parmenter’s 
passion  seemed  to  me  really  in  excess  of 
what  the  case  demanded.  Corinna  had, 
for  years,  been  clothed  like  a stage  or- 

fhan,  and  I had  often  been  sorry;  but 
had  never  thought  of  Corinna  as  a 
princess  in  rags. 

“Wait;  you’ll  see.”  Mrs.  Parmenter 
went  on:  “You  don’t  believe  me,  be- 
cause you’ve  never  seen  her  in  a de- 
cent dress.  I tell  you  she’s  a marvel. 
And  I,  who  know  what  it  is  to  lose 
everything  God  gave  you  for  want  of 
a few  things  out  of  the  devil’s  store- 
house— no,  I wouldn’t  have  put  up  with 
it  much  longer  for  Corinna.  Pierce  is 
done  for,  too;  he’ll  never  make  good  ” — 
she  said  it  as  lightly  as  if  she  hadn’t 
been  posturing,  for  years,  before  the 
shrine — “but  Corinna  shall.  He  and  I 
are  failures,  if  you  like.  All  the  more 
reason  why  we  shouldn’t  stand  in  our 
daughter’s  way.  I said  I would  have 
killed  for  that  money,  did  I?  Well,  I 
would.  I’d  have  killed  Pierce  if  neces- 
sary!” Her  smile  tried  to  take  the  edge 
off  her  statement,  but  it  didn’t  wholly 
succeed;  perhaps  because  her  smile 
showed  all  ner  teeth.  Was  the  cub  worth 
the  tigress’s  snap,  I wondered.  And  I 
wondered,  too,  whether  this  was  a mere 
brief  delirium  or  whether  it  was  an  old 
madness  working  to  the  surface. 

“How  long  have  you  felt  this  way?” 

I was  very  curious;  I had  to  ask.  And, 
apparently,  she  didn’t  mind  saying  any- 
thing. 

She  answered  quite  simply:  “About 
two  years,  I fancy — ever  since  I saw  that 
it  was  Corinna,  and  not  we,  who  had 
the  right  to  survive.  Ever  since  I saw 
Corinna  was  going  to  be  a tearing 
beauty.” 

“And  what  does  her  father  feel?” 
“Does  any  one  know  what  Pierce 
feels?”  She  had  grown  very  grave.  “An 
unhappy  person  is  very  self-centered, 
you  know.  I fancy  he  may  have  had  his 
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own  particular  hell;  but  mine  has  been 
so  hot  1 haven’t  had  a chance  to  explore 
his.” 

I said  earlier  that  I never  understood 
the  Parmenters.  Well,  less  than  ever 
at  that  moment  did  I understand  them. 
Apparently  I had  for  years  been  tip- 
toeing ignorantly  round  a tragedy.  It 
was  too  late  now  to  pick  up  the  threads 
of  the  plot;  but  I longed  for  Pierce  Par- 
menter  in  the  flesh.  To  me  then,  as 
always,  he  was  the  central  figure  of  the 
drama. 

“Corinna,  where  are  you?”  The 
mother’s  voice  rang  impatiently.  She 
was  in  tremendous  haste  to  produce  her 
miracle,  poor  woman. 

“ Coming  1”  The  voice  was  faint  and 
preoccupied. 

“And  are  all  these  things  hers?”  I 
waved  my  hand  vaguely. 

“Not  quite  all.  We  lost  our  heads. 
But  most  of  them  are.”  Then  she  bent 
her  head  to  mine.  “I  really  have  some 
strength  of  character:  I’ve  never  told 
her  what  her  looks  are  worth.  But  now 
she’ll  know — she’ll  know  for  all  time.” 

“And  you  aren’t  afraid  of  destiny?”  I 
murmured. 

“I  believe  in  her  destiny.  There  she 
comes.”  And  instinctively  we  drew 
apart  to  watch  the  girl  enter  the  studio. 

Well,  I had  to  say  this  for  Grace  Par- 
men  ter:  however  freely  she  might  have 
eaten  of  the  insane  root,  her  eyes  had 
remained  clearer  than  any  of  ours.  For 
Corinna,  dressed  in  Benton’s  importa- 
tions, was  anything  but  the  Corinna  I 
had  known.  If  I didn’t  see  all  that  her 
mother  saw  in  her,  I saw  enough  at  least 
to  convince  me  that  her  mother’s  en- 
thusiasm was  only  a little  premature. 
Plump  her  out  a little,  and  assure  her 
of  her  fate,  and  she  would  be  all  that 
Grace  Parmenter  said.  Her  gawkiness 
had  melted  into  grace;  excitement  had 
chased  away  her  pallor;  and  instead  of 
looking  starved  she  looked  mysterious. 
I never  want  to  see  a stage  orphan  again ! 

“You’re  very  pretty,  my  child.”  I 
should  have  been  turned  neck  and  crop 
out  of  the  studio  if  I hadn’t  said  as  much 
as  that — or,  at  least,  that’s  what  I be- 
lieved. 

“Pretty!”  murmured  Grace  Parmenter 
under  her  breath.  “Come  here.  Your 
hat’s  wrong.”  And  the  mother’s  thin 


hand  pushed  it  to  its  proper  angle. 
“Your  hair  needs  to  come  so — but 
there’s  time  enough  to  learn  all  that.” 

The  longer  my  eyes  rested  on  Corinna, 
the  more  they  discovered  in  her.  Yes, 
she  was — she  would  be — exquisite.  Then 
Mrs.  Parmenter  clapped  her  hands. 
“Your  furs,  child.  Go  and  get  them. 
This  costume  really  needs  them.” 

And  Corinna,  precociously  in  the  spirit 
of  the  play,  turned  and  ran.  It  may  have 
been  the  high  heels,  or  the  unaccustomed 
length  of  skirt  (I  had  never  seen  her  in 
a dress  that  wasn’t  half-way  up  to  her 
knees),  or  it  may  have  been  tne  mere 
excitement  of  the  plunge  for  the  furs — 
in  any  case,  she  tripped  as  she  went,  and 
knocked  down  her  father’s  modeling- 
stand.  The  little  clay  figure  on  it  went 
smashing  to  the  floor,  and  Corinna  stood, 
dismayed,  above  the  powdery  fragments. 

“Never  mind  that.  I’ll  sweep  it  up 
later.”  Mrs.  Parmenter’s  voice  rang  out 
authoritatively,  and  her  daughter  disap- 

? eared  into  the  bedroom.  Then  Mrs. 

'armenter  turned  to  me  with  a face  of 
tragedy. 

“It’s  a frightful  pity,”  I hastened  to 
say.  “ He’s  been  working  on  it  for  a long 
time,  hasn’t  he?” 

“Oh,  that?  That  doesn’t  matter,” 
she  murmured.  “I  was  just  thinking 
what  hard  luck  it  is  she  shouldn’t  have 
those  pearls  round  her  neck.  She  has 

t'ust  the  skin  for  pearls — and  so  few  dark- 
laired  women  have.” 

It  was  only  too  clear  that  my  star 
would  set  in  the  sky  in  which  Co- 
rinna’s  rose.  Corinna’s  future  made 
me  feel  very  old.  But  there  she  was, 
back  again,  and  I had  to  praise  the  sil- 
ver furs  that  completed  the  frame.  The 
indomitable  mother  not  only  led  me  to 
the  water;  she  made  me  drink. 

Then  the  bell  jangled,  and  I reached 
for  my  hat  and  coat.  I simply  couldn’t, 
glad  as  I was  for  my  friend’s  luck,  endure 
any  more  parcels.  There  was  no  weight, 
however,  for  this  messenger  to  stagger 
under — he  carried  only  a telegram.  I 
signed  for  Mrs.  Parmenter  and  sent  the 
boy  away,  while  she  tore  the  envelope 
open.  I put  on  my  coat  and  took  up 
my  hat  before  I turned. 

Grace  Parmenter  was  holding  the  tele- 
gram in  one  hand  and  clutching  the 
rickety  table  with  the  other.  Her  face 
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was  lifelessly  white;  it  showed,  for  the  looked  to  her  mother  lik 

first  time,  all  the  ravages  that  she  had  disguise;  just  now,  she  I 

been  at  such  pitiful  pains  to  conceal,  poor  thing! — like  a eoos 
Her  features  were  left  helpless  in  that  I was  sorry  for  the  child, 
instant;  for  Grace  Parmenter’s  indomi-  was  expected  of  her,  and 
table  spirit  was  temporarily  snuffed  out.  pended  pathetically  on 
The  hollows  and  sagging  muscles  told  of  beauty.  I couldn’t  look 
hunger  and  weariness  and  premature  “Hasn’t  Pierce  got  th< 
age;  all  the  little  unlovely  wrinkles  one  wants  to  read  a tel 

about  the  eyes  and  mouth  said,  more  produced  such  an  effect, 

plainly  than  my  words  can  tell  it,  that  take  it,  exaggerated,  if 
resentment  had  followed  close  on  unsat-  the  victim, 
isfied  desires.  The  eyes — they  were  both  “Oh  yes,  he’s  got  it.” 

mad  and  dead.  There  was  no  health  in  ter’s  tone  had  no  life  in 
that  face;  the  pallor  turned  gray  on  the  “Well,  then!”  I exda 
temples  and  yellow  at  the  throat.  She  And  I dropped  my  ey< 
was  simply  a dangerous  relic  of  sanity;  themselves, 
and  I saw  like  a flash  that  there  must  Strength  returned  to  ( 
have  been  a well-nigh  interminable  pre-  as  suddenly  as  it  had 

lude  to  the  passionate  moment  I nad  began  to  pace  up  and 

just  witnessed.  That  one  glimpse  of  with  long,  lunging  step 
Grace  Parmenter  off  her  guard  is  the  testing  wind  and  limb 

only  clue  I have  ever  had  to  what  had  “The  beast!  The  beast! 

preceded  the  sordid  fifth  act.  Corinna,  “What  is  it,  mami 
who  had  been  a bore,  was  now  an  idol;  broke  from  the  overtax 
and  ’ware  anything  that  stood  in  the  “It’s  the  last  sin  of 
way  of  her  mother’s  idolatry!  She  had  man!”  Head  up,  Grac 
gone  over  to  Baal,  and,  whatever  was  in  claimed  her  interprets 
the  telegram,  I pitied  Pierce  Parmenter.  gram. 

His  wife,  I was  sure,  cared  for  him  now  “Let  me  see!”  And 
only  as  he  could  serve  Corinna’s  beauty,  her  hand. 

I pitied  Corinna  a little,  too;  it  was  so  I folded  up  the  tele 
clear  that  her  mother  intended  to  drain  back  to  Mrs.  Parment 
that  cup  till  she  found  oblivion.  She  in-  into  the  bosom  of  her 
tended  her  daughter  to  have  everything  “I’m  not  going  to  | 
she  hadn’t  had;  and  woe  to  Corinna  if  child,”  she  declared.  * 
she  refused  to  take  from  life  a single  him  before  you,  either, 
thing  that  Grace  Parmenter’s  empty  with  a kind  of  insane 
hands  coveted.  It  was  sublime,  if  you  “Why  should  you 
like,  that  the  mother  could  be  content  I broke  out.  “He’s  p 
with  the  daughter’s  success;  but  it  was  time,  too.” 
going  to  be  very  hard  on  Corinna.  “I  don’t  doubt  it,” 

At  last  Mrs.  Parmenter  pulled  herself  used  to  be  very  bad, 
together  and  held  out  the  telegram  to  ine  it’s  got  any  bettc 
me.  I scented  disaster — the  fumes  of  it  talking  to  me  about  i 
were  so  strong  in  the  air  that  I couldn’t  with  that  insane  gentl 
read  the  sulphurous  yellow  missive  at  for  the  life  of  me, 
once,  and  I stood  helpless,  holding  it.  . cunning  lunatic  who 
Corinna,  who  had  been  mutely  watch-  he  springs  at  his  ke< 
ing  from  a distance,  crept  nearer.  Her  pity  on  the  helpless 
little  moment  was  over,  by  the  way.  creature. 

She  shrank  visibly  within  her  toggery.  I “ He  is  sending  yoi 
can’t  explain  to  you  the  odd  change — Corinna,  my  love,” 
as  if  she  had  been  filling  her  lungs  with  going  away  to  the  ot! 
confidence  like  ozone,  and  the  supply  for  a little.  But  he’ 
was  now  withdrawn  from  the  circumam-  fear.  You  and  yoi 
bient  air.  She  might,  a week  since,  have  have  to  wait  for  hii 
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he’ll  do  a masterpiece  over  in  the  An- 
tipodes.” 

“Pierce?  A masterpiece!”  Mrs.  Par- 
menter  laughed.  “Never,  never,  never. 
His  brain  wouldn’t  hold  a masterpiece.” 

“ Corinna,  child,  go  and  take  off  those 
hot  things.”  I threw  another  log  on  the 
fire  to  justify  my  assumption  of  an  over- 
heated atmosphere.  This  was  no  talk 
for  her  to  be  hearing. 

She  slunk  away  like  a ten-year-old. 
“Must  I take  them  off?”  She  stood  a 
moment  in  the  doorway,  slowly  unwind- 
ing her  furs. 

“Of  course.”  Mrs.  Parmenter’s  tone 
was  harsh,  but  her  harshness  was  not 
intended  for  Corinna.  “They’ll  have  to 
go  back.  Why,  we’ve  spent  nearly  a thou- 
sand ! Don’t  muss  them.  I’ll  keep  some- 
thing for  looks,  but  it  can’t  be  much.” 

Corinna,  still  fingering  the  furs,  disap- 
peared. 

“Can’t  I give  her  the  furs?”  I whis- 
pered. 

“My  good  friend,  you  couldn’t  afford 
them.” 

I had  no  reply  for  that.  Probably  I 
couldn’t. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  I had 
to  ask  Grace  Parmenter  that  before  I 
left.  Every  drop  of  my  liking  for  her 
was  gone,  but  I pitied  her.  Pity  is  only 
a black  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cup,  though.  I was  aching  to  be  gone. 

“What  you  suggested  — wait  for 
Pierce.”  The  ironic  twang  she  gave  the 
words  was  indescribable. 

“What  is  he  up  to,  do  you  think?” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  recklessly. 
A worn  seam  in  her  sleeve  ripped  just  a 
little.  I can’t  tell  you  how  tragic  it  made 
the  gesture. 

“He’s  off,  somewhere,  for  more  pearls. 
He  is  mad,  perfectly  mad.” 

“For  more  pearls?  You  don’t  find 
strings  like  Mrs.  Barry  Bettelheim’s  in 
the  other  hemisphere.” 

“No,  but  you  might  find  the  pearls 
themselves.  That’s  my  honest  guess, 
anyhow.  He  always  said  if  he  had  any 
money,  he’d  put  it  into  jewels  instead  of 
bonds.  If  you  care  to  follow  him,  I fancy 
you’ll  find  him  trafficking  somewhere  be- 
tween Manila  and  New  Guinea.” 

“But  it’s  incredible!”  I burst  out. 

“It’s  no  more  incredible  than  some  of 
the  people  who  went  to  Kimberley.” 
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“Why  do  you  defend  him?”  I really 
was  curious. 

“Defend  him?”  She  turned  on  me. 
“If  I told  you  in  straight  words  what  I 
think  of  him,  you  wouldn’t  consider  me  a 
decent  woman ! I’ll  never  look  on  his  face 
again — unless,”  she  added,  in  a strange, 
speculative  undertone,  “he  brings  back  a 
fortune  for  Corinna.  For  that,  I’d  al- 
most take  him  back.”  She  had  sat  down 
— for  weariness,  I guessed — and  now  she 
stretched  her  arms  straight  before  her  on 
the  table.  Her  hands,  limp  and  empty, 
lay  palms  upward. 

“And  you  think  he  may?” 

Mrs.  Parmenter  did  not  stir.  Still  in 
that  beaten  and  broken  attitude  she 
gazed  ahead  of  her  at  the  blank  wall  of 
the  studio.  It  was  a sunless  day;  the 
north  light  was  very  chill.  Her  lips 
moved. 

“I  must  hope  it’s  why  he’s  gone — if 
I’m  not  to  loathe  myself  all  my  life 
for  having  been  the  wife  of  such  a 
creature.” 

“ Perhaps  he  has  gone  for  a little  res- 
pite— for  a fresh  idea.  Perhaps  he  hopes 
to  work.” 

“ Does  a sculptor  go  to  the  South  Seas 
to  work?  It  wouldn’t  have  occurred  to 
me.  But  Corinna  and  I,  at  least,  will 
travel  in  the  other  direction.  She  shall 
have  her  chance.” 

“You  mean  Europe?” 

“Yes,  I mean  Europe.”  She  did  not 
change  her  posture,  but  her  voice  grew 
stronger.  “I’ll  find  some  cheaper  place 
than  this  to  live — and  it  sha’n’t  be  a 
convent,  either!  My  daughter  is  going 
to  be  seen,  by  people  who  won’t  take 
her  loveliness  so  phlegmatically  as  you. 
There’s  nothing  to  pack.  We’ll  go  as 
soon  as  I get  the  money.” 

“You  have  that  clear,  at  least?” 

She  looked  at  me  with  a bitter  little 
smile.  “He  can  pay  the  rent — out  of 
his  fourteen  thousand.  The  landlord 
can  take  that  thing” — she  nodded,  over 
her  shoulder,  at  the  statue  under  its 
damp  cloth — “for  security,  if  he  likes.  I 
sha’n’t  leave  my  address,  but  they’re 
very  welcome  to  find  out  my  husband’s, 
if  they  can.” 

Still  I delayed  my  departure.  “Have 
you  anything  besides  the  thousand?” 

“I  have  the  pitiful  income  on  which 
we’ve  all  lived  entirely  during  the  last 
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three  years.  You  can  believe  it’s  not 
much.” 

“The  cad!”  I couldn’t,  at  the  moment, 
think  of  any  excuse  for  Parmenter’s  car- 
rying away  his  immoral  fourteen  thou- 
sand. 

Grace  Parmenter  rose  slowly.  “I’m 
not  a just  woman,”  she  said.  “I’ve  had 
nothing  to  make  me  so.  But  if  it  will 
help  you  at  all  to  know  it,  you  are  wel- 
come to  the  fact  that  Pierce  hates  me.” 

“ I don’t  believe  it.  And,  anyhow,  he 
doesn’t  hate  Corinna.” 

“No;  and  that’s  where  I score.’ 

“How?” 

She  bent  her  lips  to  my  ear,  as  if 
afraid  of  being  overheard.  “He  doesn’t 
know  that  the  child’s  a beauty.  He 
doesn’t  dream  of  her  future.  And  now 
he  has  lost  her  forever.  I have  her; 
she’s  all  mine.” 

“The  woman’s  mad” — at  last  it  went 
through  my  mind  quite  explicitly. 

“No,  I’m  not,”  said  Grace  Parmenter. 

“What?”  I was  startled. 

“What  you  think — off  my  head.  I 
have  a notion  Pierce  is,  though.  The 
pearls  did  it.” 

Then  she  held  out  her  hand.  “Good- 
by.  Corinna  won’t  come  out  to  see  you 
again  in  her  poor  little  rags — not  when 
you’ve  seen  her  as  she  should  be.  And 
she’ll  be  cold  in  there.  I must  fetch  her.” 

She  walked  with  me  to  the  door.  “ I’m 
not  a just  woman,”  Grace  Parmenter 
said  again.  “There  are  many  things 
I won’t  tell  you  that  perhaps,  if  there 
were  time,  I ought;  and  a great  many 
more  that  I couldn’t  tell  you  with  all  the 
time  in  the  world.  But  you  may  take  it 
from  me  that  Pierce  has  gone  for  pearls.” 

“You  mean  money?” 

“I  mean  pearls.” 

And  she  shut  the  door  on  me. 

That  is  all  I know  about  the  Pierce 
Parmenters — all,  I mean,  that  concerns 
the  actual  drama.  A few  fragments  of 
mere  chronicle  have  drifted  in  since  I 
left  the  studio  that  afternoon,  but  for 
some  years  I’ve  heard  nothing.  Mother 
and  daughter  did  go  to  Europe;  at  least 
I suppose  that  is  where  they  went.  I 
was  prevented,  for  a few  days,  from  re- 
turning, and  when  I did  get  back  there 
they  had  flown,  the  janitor  knew  neither 
h<>w  nor  whither.  I received  the  amount 


of  my  loan  to  Parmenter  in  bills,  by 
registered  post,  from  San  Francisco.  The 
telegram  had  mentioned  that  he  was 
sailing  from  that  port  for  Manila.  I 
have  never  heard  another  word  from  any 
of  them — and  virtually  nothing  about 
them.  They  weren’t  intimately  con- 
nected with  any  other  people  that  I 
knew,  and  no  coincidence  has,  as  yet, 
brought  me  news. 

There  must  have  been  a great  deal 
back  of  it  all  that  I shall  never  know,  for 
the  thing*  makes  no  sense  as  it  stands. 
What  Pierce  Parmenter  may  have  said 
to  his  wife  during  the  cheerless  years,  I 
don’t  know;  or  what  he  may  have  said 
in  the  last  crucial  hours  before  he  left, 
with  Mrs.  Barry  Bettelheim’s  necklace, 
for  Chicago.  Grace  Parmenter  as  good 
as  told  me  there  were  things  I ought,  if 
I were  to  understand,  to  know.  There 
may  have  been  madness  in  his  family; 
he  may  have  hated  his  wife  so  that  he 
couldn’t  face  her  again,  and  preferred 
any  cowardice  to  doing  his  conjugal  and 
paternal  duty;  he  may  even  have  dis- 
covered Corinna  privately,  before  his 
wife  did,  and  have  counted,  callously,  on 
her  finding  a fortune  in  her  face;  he 
may  simply  have  been  temporarily  ob- 
sessed by  the  necklace  and  have  waked 
up,  sane  and  infinitely  shamed,  on  some 
exotic  reef — there’s  a choice  of  solutions 
for  you.  I have  been  royally  perplexed 
for  many  years,  and  have  always,  in  the 
end,  come  back  to  Grace  Parmenter’s, 
“He  has  gone  for  pearls,”  as  to  a sibyllic 
utterance.  It’s  tantalizing  to  the  last 
degree,  but  it’s  all  I have  to  go  on. 
Somehow,  I believe  he  did  go  for  pearls. 
But  it’s  nearly  ten  years  since  I’ve  heard 
anything,  and  you  can  see  why  I’ve 
melted  the  stuff  down. 

There’s  no  chance  now  of  a Parmen- 
ter’s turning  up  at  my  place;  and  there 
are  so  many  more  fetching  things  about 
than  this  old  problem  of  Pierce  Parmen- 
ter that  I wonder  I haven’t  cleared  it 
out  before.  Perhaps  the  reason  I haven’t 
is  that  I have  always  had — though  at 
increasing  intervals — a poignant  mem- 
ory of  Corinna  Parmenter  in  the  door- 
way of  her  bedroom,  slowly  unwinding 
the  silver  furs  that  had  to  go  back  to 
Benton.  If  Benton  could  have  seen  that 
pitiful  gesture,  he’d  have  given  them  to 
her! 
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The  Rabbit-pen 

BY  SHERWOOD  ANDERSON 


N a wire  pen  beside  the 
gravel  path,  Fordyce, 
walking  in  the  garden 
of  his  friend  Harkness 
and  imagining  mar- 
riage, came  upon  a 
tragedy.  A litter  of 
new-born  rabbits  lay  upon  the  straw 
scattered  about  the  pen.  They  were 
blind;  they  were  hairless;  they  were 
blue-black  of  body;  they  oscillated  their 
heads  in  mute  appeal.  In  the  center  of 
the  pen  lay  one  of  the  tiny  things,  dead. 
Above  the  little  dead  body  a struggle 
went  on.  The  mother  rabbit  fought  the 
father  furiously.  A wild  fire  was  in  her 
eyes.  She  rushed  at  the  huge  fellow 
again  and  again. 

The  man  who  had  written  two  success- 
ful novels  stood  trembling  in  the  path. 
He  saw  the  father  rabbit  and  the  furious 
little  mother  struggling  in  the  midst  of 
the  new  life  scattered  about  the  pen, 
and  his  hands  shook  and  his  lips  grew 
white.  He  was  afraid  that  the  mother 
of  the  litter  would  be  killed  in  the  strug- 
gle. A cry  of  sympathy  broke  from  his 
lips.  “Help  here!  Help!  There  is  mur- 
der being  done!”  he  shouted. 

Out  at  the  back  door  of  the  house 
came  Gretchen,  the  housekeeper.  She 
ran  rapidly  down  the  gravel  path.  See- 
ing the  struggle  going  on  in  the  wire 
pen,  she  knelt,  and,  tearing  open  a little 
door,  dragged  the  father  rabbit  out  of 
the  pen.  In  her  strong  grasp  the  father 
rabbit  hung  by  his  ears,  huge  and  gro- 
tesque. He  kicked  out  with  his  heels. 
Turning,  she  flung  him  through  an  open 
window  into  a child’s  play-house  stand- 
ing amid  the  shrubbery  beside  the  path. 

Fordyce  stood  in  the  path,  looking  at 
the  little  dead  rabbit  in  the  center  of 
the  pen.  He  thought  that  it  should  be 
taken  away,  and  wondered  how  it  might 
be  done.  He  tried  to  think  of  himself 
reaching  through  the  little  door  into  the 
cage  and  taking  the  little  blue-black 
dead  thing  into  his  hand;  but  the  house- 


keeper, coming  from  the  child’s  play- 
house with  a child’s  shovel  in  her  hand, 
reached  into  the  pen  and  threw  the  body 
over  the  shrubbery  into  the  vegetable- 
garden  beyond. 

Fordyce  followed  her— the  free-walk- 
ing, straight-backed  Gretchen— into  the 
stable  at  the  end  of  the  gravel  path.  He 
heard  her  talking,  in  her  bold,  quick  way, 
to  Hans,  the  stableman.  He  wondered 
what  she  was  saying  that  made  Hans 
smile.  He  sat  on  a chair  by  the  stable 
door,  watching  her  as  she  walked  back 
to  the  house. 

Hans,  the  stableman,  finished  the  right- 
ing of  things  in  the  home  of  the  rabbits. 
The  tragedy  was  effaced;  the  dead  rab- 
bit buried  among  the  cabbages  in  the 

?;arden.  Into  the  wire  pen  Hans  put 
resh,  new  straw.  Fordyce  wondered 
what  Gretchen  had  said  to  Hans  in  that 
language.  He  was  overcome  by  her 
efficiency.  “She  knew  what  to  do,  and 
yet,  no  doubt,  like  me,  she  knew  nothing 
of  rabbits,”  he  thought,  lost  in  wonder. 

Hans  came  back  into  the  stable  and 
began  again  polishing  the  trimmings  of 
a harness  hanging  on  the  wall.  “He 
was  trying  to  kill  the  young  males,”  he 
explained  in  broken  English. 

Fordyce  told  Harkness  of  the  affair  of 
the  rabbit-pen.  “She  was  magnificent,” 
he  said.  “She  saved  all  of  that  new  life 
while  I stood  by,  trembling  and  impo- 
tent. I went  up  to  my  room  and  sat 
thinking  of  her.  She  should  be  spending 
her  days  caring  for  new  life,  making  it 
fine  and  purposeful,  and  not  be  counting 
sheets  and  wrangling  with  the  iceman 
for  an  old,  worn-out  newspaper  hack 
like  you.” 

Joe  Harkness  had  laughed.  “Same 
old  sentimental,  susceptible  Frank,”  he 
had  shouted,  joyously.  “Romancing 
about  every  woman  you  see,  but  keeping 
well  clear  of  them,  just  the  same.” 

Sitting  on  the  wide  veranda  in  the 
late  afternoon,  Fordyce  read  a book.  He 
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was  alone,  so  it  was  his  own  book.  As 
he  read,  he  wondered  that  so  many  thou- 
sands of  people  had  failed  to  buy  and 
appreciate  it.  Between  paragraphs  he 
became  entangled  in  one  of  his  own  fan- 
cies— the  charming  fancies  that  never 
became  realities.  He  imagined  himself 
the  proud  husband  of  Gretchen,  the 
housekeeper. 

Fordyce  was  always  being  a proud 
husband.  Scarcely  a week  passed  with- 
out the  experience.  It  was  satisfying 
and  complete.  He  felt  now  that  he  had 
never  been  prouder  husband  to  a more 
beautiful  or  more  capable  woman  than 
Gretchen.  Gretchen'was  complete.  She 
was  a Brunnhilde.  Her  fine  face,  crowned 
by  thick,  smooth  hair,  and  her  quiet, 
efficient  manner,  brought  a thrill  of  pride. 
He  saw  himself  getting  off  the  train  in 
the  evening  at  some  Chicago  suburb  and 
walking  through  the  shady  streets  to  the 
frame  house  where  Gretchen  waited  at 
the  door. 

Glancing  up,  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
wide  emerald  lawn.  In  the  shrubbery, 
Hans,  the  stableman,  worked  with  a pair 
of  pruning-shears.  Fordyce  began  think- 
ing of  the  master  of  the  house  and  its 
mistress,  Ruth — the  brown-eyed,  soft- 
voiced  Ruth  with  the  boyish  freckles. 
Joe,  comrade  of  the  struggling  news- 
paper days,  was  married  to  pretty  Ruth 
and  her  fortune,  and  went  off  to  meet- 
ings of  directors  in  the  city,  as  he  had 
done  this  afternoon.  “Good  old  Joe,” 
thought  Fordyce,  with  a wave  of  tender- 
ness. “For  him  no  more  uncertainties, 
no  more  heartaches.” 

From  the  nursery  at  the  top  of  the 
house  came  the  petulant  voices  of  the 
children.  They  were  refusing  to  be  off 
to  bed  at  the  command  of  their  mother, 
refusing  to  be  quiet,  as  they  had  been 
refusing  her  commands  all  afternoon. 
They  romped  and  shouted  in  the  nur- 
sery, throwing  things  about.  Fordyce 
could  hear  the  clear,  argumentative  voice 
of  the  older  boy. 

“Don’t  be  obstinate,  mother,”  said  the 
boy;  “we  will  be  quiet  after  a while.” 

The  man  sitting  on  the  veranda  could 
picture  the  gentle  mother.  She  would 
be  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  nur- 
sery— the  beautiful  children’s  room  with 
the  pictures  of  ships  on  the  walls — and 
there  would  be  the  vague,  baffled,  uncer- 
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tain  look  in  her  eyes.  Sh 
trying  to  make  herself  sevei 
t manding,  and  the  children 
defying  her.  The  listening 
his  hook  with  a bang.  A shr 
tience  ran  through  him.  “ 
said,  swiftly.  “ Damn  V* 

From  below -stairs  came 
clicking  sound  of  footsteps, 
firm  and  purposeful,  called 
nursery.  “ Schweig  /”  comm 
voice  of  Gretchen,  the  house! 

Above-stairs  all  became  q 
mother,  coming  slowly  do\ 
Fordyce  on  the  veranda.  T 1 
gether  discussing  hooks.  Tl 
of  the  work  of  educators  amon 

“I  can  do  nothing  with  m> 
dren,”  said  Ruth  Harkness 
look  to  that  Gretchen  for  ev< 

In  the  house  Fordyce  coulc 
housekeeper  moving  about,  up 
the  stairs,  and  in  and  out  of  t 
room;  he  could  see  her  througl 
dows  and  the  open  doors, 
about  silently,  putting  the 
order.  Above  in  the  nurse rj 
peace  and  quiet. 

Fordyce  stayed  on  as  a gues 
tesbrooke,  finishing  his  third  hoc 
him  stayed  Gretchen,  putting  t 
in  order  for  the  winter;  Harkn 
Ruth,  the  two  boys  and  the  : 
had  gone  to  the  city  home.  It 
tumn,  and  the  brown  leaves  w 
cing  through  the  bare  shrubber 
lawn.  In  his  overcoat  Frank 
on  the  veranda  and  looked  at  th 
ing  leaves.  He  was  being  one 
leaves. 

“I  am  dead  and  brown  and 
care,  and  that  is  I now  being  bl 
the  wind  across  the  dead  grass,” 
himself. 

At  the  end  of  the  veranda,  n 
carriage  entrance,  stood  his  trunl 
brown  bag  was  by  his  feet. 

Out  through  the  door  of  the 
came  Gretchen.  She  stood  by  the 
at  the  edge  of  the  veranda,  talkir 
am  not  satisfied  with  this  famil 
said.  “I  shall  be  leaving  them, 
is  too  much  money.” 

She  turned,  waving  her  han 
talking  vehemently.  “It  is  of 
count  to  save,”  she  declared. 
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best  at  the  saving.  In  this  house  all 
summer  I have  made  the  butter  for  the 
table  from  cream  that  has  spoiled. 
Things  were  wasted  in  the  kitchen  and 
I have  stopped  that.  It  has  passed  un- 
noticed. I know  every  sheet,  every 
towel.  Is  it  appreciated  ? Master  Hark- 
ness  and  mistress — they  do  not  know 
that  I know,  and  do  not  care.  The  sour 
cream  they  would  see  thrown  to  the  pig. 
Uh! — It  is  of  no  use  to  be  saving  here?’ 

Fordyce  thought  that  he  was  near  to 
being  a real  husband.  It  came  into  his 
mind  to  spring  from  his  chair  and  be- 
seech this  frugal  woman  to  come  and 
save  the  soured  cream  in  a frame  house 
in  a Chicago  suburb.  While  he  hesi- 
tated, she  turned  and  disappeared  into 
the  house.  “ Auf  Wiedersehen!”  she 
called  to  him  over  her  shoulder. 

He  went  along  the  veranda  and 
climbed  into  the  carriage.  He  went 
slowly,  looking  back  at  the  door  through 
which  she  had  disappeared.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  day  in  the  green  summer 
when  he  had  stood  in  the  gravel  path 
by  the  wire  rabbit -pen,  watching  her 
straighten  out  the  affair  in  the  family  of 
the  rabbits.  As  on  that  day,  he  now  felt 
strangely  impotent  and  incapable.  “ I 
should  be  taking  things  into  my  own 
hands,”  he  reflected,  while  Hans  drove 
the  carriage  along  the  road  under  the 
bare  trees. 

Now  it  was  February,  with  the  snow 
lying  piled  along  the  edges  of  the  city 
streets.  Sitting  in  the  office  of  his  friend 
Harkness,  Fordyce,  looking  through  the 
window,  could  see  the  lake,  blue  and 
cold  and  lonely. 

Fordyce  turned  from  the  window  to 
his  friend,  at  work  among  the  letters  on 
the  desk.  “It  is  of  no  avail  to  look 
sternly  and  forbiddingly  at  me,”  he  said. 
“I  will  not  go  away.  I have  sold  the 
book  I wrote  at  your  house,  and  have 
money  in  my  pocket.  Now  I will  take  you 
to  dine  with  me,  and  after  the  dinner  I 
will  get  on  a train  and  start  on  a trip 
to  Germany.  There  is  a reason  why  I 
should  learn  to  speak  the  German  lan- 
guage. I hear  housekeepers  talking  to 
stablemen  about  the  doings  of  rabbits  in 
pens,  and  it  gets  into  my  mind  that  I 
don’t  know  what  they  say.  They  may 
whisper  secrets  of  life  in  that  language. 


I have  a wish  to  know  everything,  and 
I shall  begin  by  knowing  the  German 
language.  Perhaps  I shall  get  me  a wife 
over  there  and  come  home  a proud  and 
serious  husband.  It  would  be  policy  for 
you  to  drop  letter-signing  and  come  to 
dine  with  me  while  yet  I am  a free  man.” 

In  the  restaurant  they  had  come  to 
the  cigars,  and  Harkness  was  talking  of 
life  in  his  house.  He  was  talking  inti- 
mately, as  a man  talks  only  to  one  who 
is  near  and  dear  to  him. 

“I  have  been  unhappy,”  said  Hark- 
ness. “A  struggle  has  gone  on  in  which 
I have  lost.” 

His  friend  said  nothing.  Putting  down 
his  cigar,  he  fingered  the  thin  stem  of  the 
glass  that  sat  before  him. 

“In  Germany  I engaged  Gretchen,” 
said  Harkness,  talking  rapidly.  “I  got 
her  for  the  management  of  our  house 
and  for  the  boys.  They  were  unruly, 
and  Ruth  could  do  nothing  with  them. 
Also  we  thought  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  know  the  German  language. 

“In  our  house,  after  we  got  Gretchen, 
peace  came.  The  boys  stayed  diligently 
at  their  lessons.  When  in  the  school- 
room at  the  top  of  the  house  they  were 
unruly,  Gretchen  came  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  ‘Schweig!’  she  shouted,  and 
they  were  intent  upon  their  lessons. 

“In  the  house  Gretchen  went  about 
quietly.  She  did  the  work  of  the  house 
thoroughly.  When  I came  home  in  the 
evening  the  toys  of  the  children  no 
longer  were  scattered  about  underfoot. 
They  were  gathered  into  the  boxes  put 
into  the  nursery  for  the  purpose. 

“Our  two  boys  sat  quietly  with  us  at 
the  evening  meal.  When  they  had  been 
well-mannered  they  looked  for  approval 
to  Gretchen,  who  talked  to  them  in 
German.  Ruth  did  not  speak  German. 
She  sat  at  the  table,  looking  at  the  boys 
and  at  Gretchen.  She  was  unhappy  in 
her  own  home,  but  I did  not  know  why. 

“One  evening  when  the  boys  had  gone 
up-stairs  with  Gretchen  she  turned  to 
me,  saying  intensely,  ‘I  hate  German!’ 
I thought  her  over-tired.  ‘You  should 
see  a physician  for  the  nerves,’  I said. 

“And  then  came  Christmas.  It  was 
a German  Christmas  with  German  cakes 
and  a tree  for  each  of  the  boys.  Gretchen 
and  I had  planned  it  one  evening  when 
Ruth  was  in  bed  with  a headache. 
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“The  gifts  on  our  Christmas  trees 
were  magnificent.  They  were  a surprise 
to  me.  Ruth  and  1 had  not  believed  in 
costly  gifts,  and  now  Ruth  had  loaded 
the  trees  with  them.  The  trees  were 
filled  with  toys,  costly  mechanical  toys 
for  each  of  our  two  boys.  With  them 
she  had  planned  to  win  the  boys. 

“The  boys  were  beside  themselves 
with  joy.  They  ran  about  the  room 
shouting.  They  played  with  the  elabo- 
rate toys  upon  the  floor. 

“Ruth  took  the  gifts  from  the  trees. 
In  the  shadow  by  the  door  stood  Gre- 
tchen.  She  was  silent.  When  the  boys 
got  the  packages  from  the  trees  they  ran 
to  her,  shouting,  ‘ Mach ’ es  auf!  Mach ’ 
es  auf!  Tante  Gretchen!' 

“I  was  happy.  I thought  we  were 
having  a beautiful  Christmas.  The  an- 
noyance I had  felt  at  the  magnificence 
of  Ruth’s  gifts  passed  away. 

“And  then,  in  one  moment,  the  strug- 

?;le  that  had  smoldered  under  the  sur- 
ace  of  the  lives  of  the  two  women  in  my 
house  burst  forth.  Ruth,  my  gentle 
Ruth,  ran  out  into  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
shouting  in  a shrill,  high  voice,  * Who  is 
mother  here?  Whose  children  are  these?’ 

“The  two  boys  clung  to  the  dress  of 
Gretchen.  They  were  frightened  and 
cried.  Gretchen  went  out  of  the  room, 
taking  them  with  her.  I could  hear  her 
quick,  firm  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 

“Gretchen  put  the  two  boys  into  their 
white  beds  in  the  nursery.  At  her  word 
they  ceased  weeping. 

“In  the  center  of  the  room  they  had 
left,  lighted  only  by  the  little  electric 
bulbs  in  the  branches  of  the  Christmas 
trees,  stood  Ruth.  She  stood  in  silence, 
looking  at  the  floor,  and  trembling. 

“I  looked  at  the  door  through  which 
our  boys  had  gone  at  the  command  of 
Gretchen.  I did  not  look  at  Ruth.  A 
flame  of  indignation  burned  in  me.  I 
felt  that  I should  like  to  take  her  by  the 
shoulders  and  shake  her.” 

Fordyce  had  never  seen  his  friend  so 
moved.  Since  his  visit  to  Cottesbrooke 
he  had  been  thinking  of  his  old  comrade 
as  a man  in  a safe  harbor — one  peace- 
fully becalmed  behind  the  breakwater  of 
Ruth  and  her  fortune,  passing  his  days 
untroubled,  secure  in  his  happiness. 

“My  Ruth  is  wonderful,”  declared 
Ilarkness,  breaking  in  on  these  reflec- 


tions. “She  is  all  love  a 
me  she  had  been  more  < 
We  have  been  married  a 
and  still  like  a lover  I di 
night.  Sometimes  I get  c 
creep  into  her  room,  and, 
in  the  darkness,  I kiss  the 
hair  that  lie  loose  upon  tl 
“I  do  not  understand 
with  our  boys  as  it  is  with 
simply.  “To  myself  I sz 
should  conquer  all.*  ” 

Before  the  mind  of  Ford; 
ferent  picture — the  picture 
straight-backed  woman  ri 
a gravel  path  to  a wire  rah 
saw  her  reach  through’the  d 
ing  the  father  rabbit  by  th 
him  through  the  window  c 

Elay-house.  “She  could  se( 
le  in  the  rabbit’s  pen,” 
“ but  this  was  another  prob 
Harkness  talked  again, 
where  Ruth  stood  tremblii 
her  in  my  arms,”  he  said, 
my  mind  that  I would  ser 
back  to  Germany.  It  was 
Ruth  that  had  made  my  life 
I saw  how  she  had  been  cro 
her  place  in  her  own  home  b 
quiet,  efficient  woman.” 

Harkness  turned  his  face 
the  eyes  of  his  friend.  “She 
arms  and  I ran  my  hand  ot 
little  head,”  he  said.  ‘I  cot 
it  back  any  longer,  Joe;  I co 
saying  it,’  she  cried.  ‘I  ha 
child,  and  I have  lost  a figh 
will  let  me,  I will  try  now  to  b 
and  a mother.’” 

Fordyce  took  his  eyes  froti 
of  his  friend.  For  relief  he 
feeding  an  old  fancy.  He  sa 
walking  up  a gravel  path  to  tJ 
a German  house.  The  house 
in  a village,  and  there  would 
flower-plots  by  the  side  of  t 
path. 

“To  what  place  in  German 
go,  this  Gretchen?”  he  demam 
Harkness  shook  his  head.  “ 
ried  Hans,  the  stableman,  and  t 
away  together,”  he  said.  ‘‘In J 
the  mechanical  toys  from  the  C 
tree  lie  about  underfoot.  We 
n ing  to  send  our  boys  to  a privai 
They  are  pretty  hard  to  contro 
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r holidays  cant  great  river  which  at  b>».  carries 
equipped  them  seaward  to a weirthy  riyal,  the 
the  very  Atlantic,  is  the  world’s  great  Falls, 
nd  in  ad-  Niagara  is  the  speetacolar  center  rif 
furnished  the  whole  great  system  of  frgSh  waters 
the  fresh  flovcirtg^^afd  the  ^hIfpi|SLrL^!tvrence. 
ortd.  The  If  was  for  A gem d ry • tht  count rj’’s  one 
ettv  vwb  Great  SgHt,  No  visiting  foreigner 
<e  flow  t*f  dreamed  of  missing  it;  no  American  in 
‘he  Yang-  foreign  pAiYs  Would  have  dared  rail. him-, 
r in  plan-  self  an  Arpericsin  Unless  he  could  tell 
vacation.  , Low  he  had  seen  his  IqndN  greatest 
have  been  wonder  toss  its  iridescent  spray  on  high, 
towboat.  “See  Niagara  first"*  was  the ■ unlormu* 
e a slow  hired  maxim  of  those  earlier  days--the 
ugjii  may  writer  himself,  as-: a; Nsj?, • 

America  patriotic  lady  refuse  a trip  abroad  solely 
s.  dotted  on  the  plea  that  she  had  never  seen 
upon  the  Niagara  Fails! 

There  was  some- 
thing almost  sac- 
ramental in  the 
trip..  Marriage, 
indeed,  was  scarcer 
ly  legal  or  binding 
unless  the  visit  W 
the  altar  wav:  im- 
mediately suppler 
mented  by  a trip 
■ ..to Niagara.  Those 
wire,  the  da  vs 


and  bnis  n d gd 
along  it*  northern 
frontier  by  blue 
inland  seas,  the 
noblest  bodies  of 
fresh  water  in  the 
world. 

In  proud  sim- 
p licit y we  calf 
them  merely  the 
Gteat  halted  blit 

fatmltartt.y  has 
perha  ps  rrtade  us 
lose  somethin.e  of 
that  romantic 
boastful  qualify 
i n the  pit  rase 
which  a foreigner 


?v2b5* 


ieisis 


nioon  was  what 
it  used  to  he  ” 
0 v t r N rakara’s 
gorge  and  rustling 
waters  it  hung  liv- 
pignantly,  always 
at  its  fnltb  At»d: 
in  the  corridors  oi 
fhe  ' Tails  mitefo. 
misctal’tlv  lumi.irtied  for  ever  bruised 
tluir  feet  upon  hymeneal  rice,  the 
'‘form;-,  cofomris”  of  the  newspapers 
could  not  h.v> . existed  without'  the. 
Niagara  wedding-trip. 

1 hurt  was,  indeed,  a whole  Cataract 


he  stood  for.  the 
first  time  in  his  . . 

life  on  a beach  by  water  that  was  not 
and  strained  his  eyes  toward,  a distant 
landless  horizon.  They  art  indeed  the 
Great  Lakesnfthe  world,  and  fheeataract. 
■where  they  poor  their  wai^y^ward 
their  last  brother,  Urttario.  arid  the  tbs- 
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literature,  and  everi  before yon  made  tolerable — that  there  was  literally  iu> 
then  personal  acquaintance  you  knew  spot  affording  even  the  remotest  glimpse 
all  about  the  falls..  YTit  were  already  of  the  Falls  accessible  without  the  pay- 
familiar  with  the  name  and  <-ryk-  of  nvym:  .of  an  admission  fee.  Indt-edj  so 
every  hotel -and  its  rates  (ub.vays  “ Amer-  ‘Vb  might  up  on"  Niagara  was  every 

lean  plan  ").  Vow  knew  in  which  om- it  American  of  the  fdd  stock  that  some- 

svas  possible,  by  air  ingciiidto  and  agree-  thsfsg  : very  liicc  a sense  of  a previous 
able  contrivance  of  mirrors,  to  sec  the  exiRtepce  \y  its  side  must  have  seized 
Fads  eyett ftpon  him  as  he  arrived  and  figlner.ed  his 
at  home,  discussions  among the  more  ; irioney drel*  ac  the  statinm 
nervous  a«.  to  the  probabiKu  of  sleep  in  Ail  this  R no  mote,  fashions  change 
homines  too  near  the.  tararaetbi  roar,  in  natural  scenery  as  in  -everything  else. 

You  wv-rr  warned  in  advance  against  gjuT  the  ''enterprising  and.  Yiiltivatgd 
every  wile  and  extortion  of  the  famous  ibutist,1' ywho,  according  to  the  quaint 
nihbei  - hackmen.  And  you  kjtcw  al-  lB'55  Guide  Book  to  JriU'rimn  Resorts. 

ready  the  frur-mt  twe  piquant  and  in-  could  not  fail  to  visit  Niagara.;  might 

* now  truss  it  with  an  easier  cop- 

: . science,  The  village  streets,  are 

'HrY  laindi  f. ..giant  ol 

Ww*  • orange  olsjssorns,  ttie  brigands 

_ mcipai  imptrot, it tt d the  Falls 

thenVselves  arenowacbysr  ro  be 
It  Jsf K mc  JHH|  : ob5erve<rgratis  frnm  every  k ind 

■ E&  .'oRHpR  nf.  or  State .or  Cana- 

...dN,  ' 

•;  f • -Jfly  visit  apt?' .-how  whtilly  within  the 
■ T - V , bounds  of  reason.  But  the  old 

' i:  vaahY.;  : XT-lt  wild  charm  of  extravagance, 

'I' jKgM|^^HPa  conflict,.:  and'  atH-eltturr;;  is  gone. 

Tv-fy  :Rl'  '•  . 'b"  NY--' .a  Shcrna  pf  spmethihe  of  their  tra- 

dirion.d  gb ntouiy  the  F 


dinonai  glamour^  the  r ails  now 
present  thcmselyt's  rridre  baldly 
—to  borrow  from  the  rather 
cynical  and  acidulated  phrase- 
ology of  the  present  writer's 
grandfather  -.is,  ‘''alter  all,  only 
water  flowing  over  a precipice f’ 
(Ope  A reminded  of  HMleyk’s 
jktriricaf  fioem  on  Niagara  in 
•A  lu  -,h 

The  railor  mailt  one  dngie  note, 
‘Kinds,  what  a place  tu  sponge  a 
tuut!"l 

For  tin-  • prestm-d  ay-  emtridt 
rlu.fi-  is,  tn  ylvm,  nothing  left, 
except  rise  appalling  ■ natural-.-. 
lu-uiiTy  Of  ihe;  giv.it  catvuset  - 
that,  ami  the  fuo»!y  lingering 
memories  uf  its  more  roirsannc 

•padfc,  ’ ToTY  f ;: N;>.; ..A [{AAAI 


As  to  tht-  be.iuty  of  uce.tn  wa- 
ty;ry  tdyTy  •Upd  spjrayy  ab.d  thr 
the-  .rivyr's-;  pli.ingg: 
into  thy  ahvss.  nothing  in<<te  can 
ho.  .-'clone  here,  than  to  avail  for 
.fhcvijeiStj^t-'.Soinethmg  of  his  own 
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first  tremendous  impression.  There  was 
once,  back  in  the  twenties  of  the  last 
century,  a man  who  fell  in  love  with  the 
Falls — a queer,  vagrant,  poetical  Eng- 
lish gentleman  named  Francis  Abbott, 
who  lingered  long,  amorous  months  by 
their  side  till  at  last  he  won  Niagara 
to  some  kind  of  a watery  bridal  in  the 
Whirlpool  Rapids.  Though  the  useless 
tragedy  of  his  death  is  pitiful  enough, 
yet  his  life  and  the  kind  of  spell  the 
great  waters  cast  upon  him  make  a 
romantic  page  of  local  history.  His 
ghost,  clad  in  the  picturesque  fashion  of 
that  earlier  day,  would  be  now  the  best 
possible  companion  for  rambles  near  the 
cataract. 

The  other  ghosts  which  one  might 
imagine  haunting  the  great  gorge  would, 
for  the  most  part,  be  engaged  in  vari- 
ous preposterous  deeds  of  daring.  Sam 
Patch — whose  name  now  sounds  like  a 
comic  invention — made  some  of  his  most 
famous  leaps  here.  And  the  celebrated 
Blondin,  if  he  is  now  remembered  at  all, 
is  best  remembered  for  his  crossing  of 
Niagara’s  chasm  upon  a tight-rope.  Be- 
low, in  the  turmoil  of  waters,  various 
aquatic  heroes  have  guided  the  tiny 
Maid  of  the  Mist  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
Falls,  or,  inclosed  in  strange  hamess- 
ings,  cast  themselves  into  the  rapids — 
if,  indeed,  they  had  not  already  at- 
tempted to  go  over  the  Falls  in  barrels 
or  other  protective  gear. 

Going  over  the  Falls  has  always  been 
tempting,  both  as  a pastime  and  as  a 
spectacle.  Some  fifteen  to  twenty  thou- 
sand people  gathered  in  the  seventies  to 
see  the  schooner  Michigan  slide  to  de- 
struction over  the  cataract,  and  were 
much  diverted  by  the  antics  of  the  ani- 
mals placed  on  board,  which  in  some  in- 
stinctive way  seemed  to  know  their  dan- 
ger— such  was  the  pleasing  and  humane 
taste  of  that  so  little  remote  period. 

The  Niagara  River,  though  short,  is  a 
stream  of  richly  varied  life.  Along  its 
course  fantastic  deeds  have  been  done 
?nd  fantastic  projects  have  flourished. 
One  of  the  earliest  was  the  famous 
Major  Noah’s  plan  for  building  upon 
wand  Island  an  ideal  city  for  the  Jewish 
Population  of  the  country.  Its  course 
m^tiU  be  found  to  be  past  Utopia. 
.Wes*  from  Buffalo  huge  ships  go 
nrough  the  inland  seas  of  summer-land, 
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past  the  vine-clad  islands  of  Lake  Erie — 
the  wines  of  which  keep  alive  a cheap  cult 
of  Bacchus  in  the  Middle  West;  past 
Put-in-Bay,  with  its  brave  naval  memo- 
ries; up  the  beautiful  strait  by  De- 
troit; through  Lake  St.  Clair  and  its 
famous  “flats”  dotted  with  fishing  and 
shooting  club-houses  and  bungalows, 
into  the  broader  reaches  of  Huron  to- 
ward the  storied  island  of  Macki- 
nac, where  one  may  easily  recapture 
something  of  the  atmosphere  of  Indians, 
fur-traders,  and  the  old  French  mission- 
aries and  voyageurs,  or,  if  one  prefers, 
sit  comfortably  in  a hotel  rocking-chair 
and  see  the  whole  summer  pleasure  traf- 
fic of  this  Northwestern  world  go  by 
along  the  cross-roads  of  the  Lakes. 

From  Mackinac— Michilimackinac  (it 
is  pleasant  sometimes  to  give  it  its 
full  title) — you  may  choose  to  go  on 
to  that  great  upper  Superior,  deep  res- 
ervoir of  waters,  or  south  along  Michi- 

f an  to  the  smoky  metropolis  of  the  West. 

t is  a huge  fresh-water  world  of  vaca- 
tion idlers,  popular  indeed  without  be- 
ing exactly  fashionable  or  famous.  Few 
people,  for  example,  would  name  the 
lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  as  one  of 
the  great  holiday  regions  of  the  land. 
Yet,  with  gentle  sand  beaches,  behind 
which  lie  peach-orchards,  it  represents 
for  a whole  Mid-Western  and  South- 
western people  a cheap  and  accessible 
shore  to  which  they  flock  by  thousands. 
Even  Chicago  itself,  little  as  it  might 
suggest  itself  to  most  of  us  as  a summer 
resort,  has  its  own  clientele  from  the 
South  and  Southwest  who  establish 
themselves  in  suburban  hotels  by  the 
lake’s  edge  and  give  themselves  up  alter- 
nately to  town  pleasures  and  the  magic 
of  blue  waters.  . , 

Below  Niagara  and  past  Ontario  the 
waters  of  the  Lakes  sweep  into  the  most 
lordly  of  American  rivers,  the  St.  Law- 
rence, at  whose  beginning  is  scattered 
the  lovely  archipelago  of  the  Thousand 
Islands,  a labyrinth  of  clear  channels 
upon  which  skiffs  float  and  brisk  motor- 
boats  are  always  dashing  on  their  way 
toward  remoter  fishing-grounds  and  pic- 
nic lunches.  The  island  region  is  not 
really  wild,  yet  it  has  a pretty  semblance 
of  the  wilderness.  But  its  chief  charm 
is  probably  that  it  seems  to  offer  so 
freely  fulfilment  of  one  of  childhood  s 
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dreams,  a dream  which  does  not  fade 
with  age — that  of  living  proudly  upon  a 
small  island  of  one's  very  own.  There 
is  something  quite  unreasonably  attrac- 
tive about  the  crowded  islets  around 
Alexandria  Bay,  the  capital  of  the  ar- 
chipelago, where  so  many  gentlemen  — 
doubtless  in  ordinary  life  quite  ordinary 
fellows— sit  monarchs  of  their  own  do- 
main. And  if  you  cannot  yourself  be  a 
king,  it  is  something  to  be  an  envious 
tourist  outside  the  royal  gates. 

The  envious  tourist  generally  floats 
away  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  shoots  the 
rapids,  and  finds  himself,  before  he  knows 
it,  in  Montreal  and  Quebec,  in  that 
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to  Knights  of  Pythias  and  Liederkranz 
or  Schiirzenfest.  At  this  moment,  how- 
ever. the  writer’s  impulse  is  to  set  down  a 
paragraph  or  two  about  the  Pioneer  Pic- 
nic, once  a regular  summer  event  through 
the  Middle  West — now,  alas!  probably 
gone  like  the  pioneers  themselves.  It 
makes  astonishingly  vivid  the  country’s 
youth  to  realize  how  short  a time  back 
the  “first  settlers”  themselves  were  still 
alive,  the  men  and  women  who  had 
subdued  the  wilderness  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  and  now  in  a green  old  age 
could  sit  upon  a platform  and  listen  to 
a later  generation’s  oratory  in  their 
praise.  Even  twenty-five  years  ago, 
every  one  west  of  the  Allegnanies  w as 
still  in  amazing  contact  with  the  very 


gave  it  added  importance,  it  became 
just  The  Pond.  As  such  it  sustained  a 
few  row'boats  and  was  the  occasional 
resort  of  rural  lovers — it  advanced  to 
being  Geauga  Pond.  And  finally,  when 
it  became  the  favorite  goal  of  excursion- 
ists from  the  city,  it  proudly  called  itself 
Geauga  Lake  and  seemed  to  vie  with 
the  neighboring  Erie.  Its  history  is 
doubtless  that  of  innumerable  insignifi- 
cant pond-holes  all  over  the  country — 
and  with  them,  as  with  it,  everything 
was  owed  to  that  great  national  insti- 
tution, the  Sunday-schfeol  picnic.  To 
satisfy  the  increasing  needs  of  Sunday- 
schools,  the  land  was  in  those  mid- 
decades of  the  century  explored  and 
opened  up,  and  in  the  process  millions 
of  the  children  of  the  city 
got  their  first  lesson  in  the  . ' 

beauties  of  the  country- 
side. ' V 

Do  Sunday-school  ^ ; 

picnics  still  give  the  same  . /■ 

fine,  careless  rapture  as  of 
old,  one  wonders,  or  are 
town  children  nowadays  M /raj 

too  familiar  with  rural  j | 

joys?  There  was  the  de- 
licious  early-morning  start  , , 

in  a crowded,  dirty,  hot  ; 

train.  Then  the  boating, 
the  bathing,  the  open-air 
gorge  at  midday;  in  the  . 

afternoon  the  adventurous- 
exploration  of  wild  woods 
and  dangerous  d e 1 1 s al-  f$L 
ready  perfectly  well  known  : 

from  last  year’s  picnic, 
and  at  last  the  exhaust- 
ing return  in  a hotter, 
dirtier  train.  What  now 
seems  incredible  discom- 
fort attended  this  first 
opening  of  the  window 
upon  woodland  and  lake 
and  river,  but  then  the 
child  forgave  everything 
for  the  sake  of  the  green 
view  disclosed. 

The  picnic  is  not  only 
one  of  the  greatest,  hut 
one  of  the  most  American 
of  our  institutions — there 
might  be  a whole  litera- 
ture  on  its  various 
forms,  from  Sunday-school 
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beginnings  of  history— that  he  was  once 
driven  to  a pioneer  picnic  behind  oxen 
(the  ox-span  and  a patriarchal  and  au- 
thentic earlv-settler  grandfather  both 
intentionally  reminiscent  of  days  gone 
by)  seems  ro  the  writer  now  an  episode 
incredibly  romantic  and  remote,  worth 
the  attention  of  serious  historians.  Pic- 
nics are  doubtless  passing,  along  with 
other  simpler  last -century  pleasures, 
but  in  groves  and  by  absurd  small 
lakes  the  pleasant  memory  of  them  still 
lingers. 

There  are  larger  lakes,  too — old  favor- 
ites with  the  vacationist — whose  very 


York,  It  is  true  that  th 
edifying  delights  exist, 
also  a fairly  serious  dost 
to  he  imbibed,  for  Chai 
not  forget  that  it  calls  E 
sitv.  The  Puritan  consc 
ways  found  it  hard  to  tut 
singly.  It  is  great  fun  t< 
tauqua  and  to  live  in  on* 
sand  minute  hutches  ca 
There  are  excellent  boatinj 
and  there  are  pretty  girls, 
of  it  is  that  flirtation  is  so 
he d if  she  attends  the 
course  with  you,  and  eve 
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names,  Champlain,  George,  and  Chau- 
tauqua, ir  is  pleasant  to  set  down. 
Chautauqua  is  now  a generic  term  in  the 
language;  any  town  may,  so  the  adver- 
tisements sa v,  have  Chautauqua” 
for  a week— a lightning  cartoonist, 
male  quartet,  a grand-opera  singer,  a 
humorous  lecturing  clergyman,  and  per- 
haps somebody  from  Washington,  are 
all  that  is  needed.  But  this  mrlangr 
of  amusement  and  education  is  an  un- 
fair sample  of  the  draught  from  the 
original  Pierian  spring  in  western  New 


cherishing  of  her  handkei 
heart  is  made  pernmsibl 
and  several  thousand  / 
maidens  have  administe 
tauqua  salute**  to  som 
turer-  Chautauqua,  ind 
of  contradictions  ~ the 
teacher  is  no  longer  a 
just  as  education  is  no  h 
nor  pleasure  pleasure, 
now  that  Chautauqua  is 
tauqua,  but  such  views 
encouragement  here. 
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Rivers  we  pos- 
sess in  such  abun- 
dance that  we 
scarcely  know' 
them.  The  Hud- 
son of  course  bears 
daily  and  nightly 
thousandsth  rough 
its  rich,  cultivat- 
ed, historic  land- 
scape, past  the 
r e a I f y thrilling 
beauty  of  West 
Point*  But  who 
goes  down  the  Vir- 
ginian James,  by 
the  crumbling 
mansions  of  our 
first  aristocracy, 
or  visits  a hundred 
lovely  forgotten 
streams?  The 
exploration  of 
America  is  but 
just  begun.  It  is 
us,  the  wilderness, 
we  try  to  bring  the  simple  existence  of 
the  wilderness  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
great  cities  is,  in  fact,  one  of  our  most 
engaging  American  traits.  Only  across 
the  Hudson  from  the  metropolis  itself 
the  stroller  upon  the  Riverside  Drive 
can  see,  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
cliffs  of  the  Palisades,  small  white  tents 
where  imagina- 
tive yOUth  is 
leading  the  life 
of  Indian  and 
trapper  under 
a sky  rosy  at  " 
night  with  the 
city’s  lights. 
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th  cheerful  irony, 
“'Taxi I Taxi!"  and,  “This  way  to  the 
subway!” 

Nothing  is  more  grateful  than  the  evi- 
dences of  the  simplicity  that  is  still  left 
in  the  land.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
even  the  modern  school-bov  occasionally 
spends  the  summer  as  a “hired  man” 
upon  his  uncle’s  farm,  and  rhat  impecu- 
nious collegians  still  serve  as  waiters, 

or  even  porters, 
at  unpreten- 
1 ' tious  fresh- 
w a 1 1 r hotels. 
(There  was  one 
once  w ho  grave- 
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summer’s  mem- 
ory is  of  a small  lake  steamer  touch- 
ing at  such  a settlement,  named  after 
the  implacable  and  violent  Iroquois, 
where  dozens  of  harmless  boys  in  khaki 
crowded  the  dock  calling  out  to  the  city- 
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talk  much  nowadays  about  the  return  A notable  point  of 
to  the  land  — but  the  truth  is  that  that  it  is  by  no  meai 
we  have  not  been  away  from  it  long.  European  customs. 
Grandfather  or  great-grandfather,  if  he  habits  of  the  English 
was  American,  was  almost  surely  on  a man  or  the  Continents, 
farm  by  some  rippling  shallow  river  or  furnish  just  the  blend 
some  clear,  small  lake.  We  are  not  confusion  in  which  ot 
reallv ‘'city  folks.*'  Our  home-coming  to  on.  We  have  grasps 
the  country  is  still  easy  and  in  a simple  lies  at  the  vnv  In- 
tvvoweeks  holiday  we  can  drink  of  the  that  it  does  not  const 
very  cup  of  rural  magic.  buildings  nor  lavish 

The  return  to  the  American  country  rather  in  being  able  i 
has  meant  the  rise  of  the  American  cotin-  want  when  you  want  t< 
try  house:  it  only  becomes  uS  at  once  for  example,  in  the  life 
modestly  to  admit  that  it  has  risen  Long  Island  lady  is  v 
pretry  high.  And  since  philosophy  is  to  guests  to  lunch,  forgets 
be  extracted,  not  only  from  the  simple  herself  to  another  boti 
life,  but  from  the  more  complicated  cn  route  for  it  encount 
domestic  existence  of  the  fashionable,  invitation  and  takes  t 
country-house  life  deserves  study— bv  sending  no  word  to  her  I 
preference  in  the  regions  near  the  me-  ing  her  own  guests  to  a 
rropotis,  where  it  is  most  typical,  by  her  somewhat  a'stoni 
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The  two  chief  aids  to  the  dyUghtful  We  simple,  folk,  may  inquire  how 
disorganization  which  now  ■distinguishes  housekeeping  is  possible  under  such  cir- 

the  highest  fashion  have  her^  the  motor-  cumstances,  what  the  monthly  MIL  ate., 

car  and  the  telephone.  The  former  w ill  and  v- hat  proportion  of  the  servant:, 

take  you  any  wh  etc  m a jiffy,  and  rhe  mire  r<<  the  ponce  of  an  insane-asylum 

latter  will  make  Or  break  an  engagefne'nr  M the  season's  end.  I t is  really  ail  easy 

for  you  ip  less  time.  If  your  house t;K^y'-i3Ys.''if  you  are  foolish 
begin  to  borcyou— -nr  thentselves— «jf  an  enough  to  Want  to  do  it.  One  gentleman 

afternoon,  it  is  delightful  to  telephone  begged  of  his  ' w ife  just  this  one  faVor— 

M a neighbof  and  suggest  that  you  will  that  dinner. for  at  least  twelve  should  be 

bring  them  all  over  to  dine.  And  it  is  cooked  amt  ready  to  serve  every ’evening 

equally  delicious  U;>  decide  at  a quarter  at  eight  in  his  country  house,.  Some- 

befote  erght  tiiyit  it  wt/uid  be  pleasanter  times  hr  might  come  out  with  guests, 

to  dine  ae  home  and  to  ttlrphone  to  that  and  sometimes,  he  admitted,  be  might 

effect.  he  detained  in  town  and  kaye  his  wife 

Such  simple  perturbations  are,  ns  ir  to  dine  off  tea  and  toast  upon  .j  tied-, 

wa  re,  within  the  reach  of  the  m>  an-  room  tray..  But  to  feel  sure  that  there 

est  of  God’s- inillioroo re  creatures,  while  would  always  be  dinner  if  he  w anted  it 

in  benighted  Luiopt-ii’ one  can  trust  vens  riit  only  wav  lie  knew  of  get  ring 

reporrs— guests  quite  •■commonly  expect  any  comfort  out  of  his  money  'or  his 

to  eat  all  their  meals  in  the  house  m country  house  Doubtless  if  you  cook 

which  they  are  Stopping.  How  . ipvjg,  plenty  of  food  and  alw  ays  expect  to  add 

orating,  by  con  trust.,  is  the  visiting -of  a <<r  subtract  a few  places  at  the 'table  drit 

modern  young  Nn  w-Vorkef.  who  in av  the  soup  is  coming  up,  it  grows, 

finite  conyeivahly  have  made  his  own  enough. 

arrangements  before  corning  and  will  he.  One  may  celtduau'  here  the  nie-» 
solicitously  .r&ked  by  his  hosrtss,  on  Uni-  perfect  of  all  butlers  who  coujd  ni- 
val, if  life  is  free  for  any  meyis  at  home  ways  in  five  hall  delay  the  -unexphetrej 
during  his  stay.  guest  tinutyd,  ,.f  course-,  but  just  fur- 
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gotten)  who  arrived,  after  dinner  had 
begun,  until  hi$  place  was  hurriedly  laid, 
so  that  the  hostess  in  the  dining-room 
could  gracefully  murmur  something 
about  knowing  that  he  wouldn’t  have 
wanted  them  to  wait  for  him. 

Guests  in  this  new  country  life  must 
of  course  do  their 
share.  They  fetch 
their  own  motors, 
for  although  the 
host  does  his  best, 
no  one  with  only 
five  or  six  cars  can 
really  make  his 
guests  comforta- 
ble. They  bring 
their  own  maids 
and  valets,  it  goes 
without  saying, 
and  one  host,  en- 
c countering  an 
unfamiliar  man- 
servant in  the 
hall,  is  said  to 
have  been  told 
that  the  stranger 
was  one  of  the 
valets’  valets! 

One  lady,  when 
she  comes  for 
longer  than  a 
week  - end,  is  ac- 
companied by  her 
cook  and  butler  in 
addition  to  her 
maid  and  chauf- 
feur. T his  is  real- 
ly sensible,  for  if 

you  have  any  special  breakfast  fads  or 
any  health  regime  (the  lovely  lady  in 
question  lives  almost  entirely  upon  noo- 
dles) it  is  tiresome  to  have  your  food 
prepared  by  your  friends’  incompetent 
chefs.  Of  course  if  you  send  your  hostess 
your  diet-list  ahead  it  is  easier — many 
people  find  it  worth  while  to  telephone 
a menu,  even  for  a single  meal.  A great 
deal,  of  course,  can  be  managed  with 
the  modern  vacuum  bottles  and  canis- 
ters. One  of  the  queens  of  society  is  said 
to  arrive  with  an  especially  designed 
silver-gilt  dinner-pail  containing  boiled 
rice,  dried  toast,  Bulgarian  sour  milk, 
and  other  food  requisites. 

Such  precautions  to  insure  your  awn 
comfort  while  visiting  are,  it  appears. 


The  Negro  Waijh?  w &a\  is  passing  too 
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not  merely  permitted,  h 
pectcdL  in  the  highest  circ) 
mains,  however,  a comic 
mental  region  where  ultra 
fashionable  women  are  st 
reorganize  country  life  on 
lines.  Some  of  these  ladie 
at  ri 
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ing  in  other  people’s 
anything  but  extreme 
she  would  have  made 
tri button  to  the  histor 
would  really  have  conq 
as  she  did  earlier  the  phi 
As  the  country  hous 
short,  became  more  of 
said  that  the  country  h 
went  out  of  existence, 
philosopher  must  dist 
the  physical  and  spirit! 
course,  the  social — aspi 
tion.  ihe  hotel  rema 
it  has  increased  in  nun 
been  decorated  and  pi 
roomed  out  of  all  likei 
eessors.  But  it  is  true 
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to  exist  as  a social  arena,  as  an  institu- 
tion which  supplied  not  only  board  and 
lodging,  but  new  friends,  sweethearts, 
and  wives  as  well.  If  to  latter-day  sati- 
rists of  American  society  like  Mr.  Henry 
James  the  hotel  still  seems  an  enormous 
feature  of  the  social  landscape,  how  much 
more  did  it  fill  the  field  of  vision  for 
the  nineteenth-century  observer!  N.  P. 
Willis  spoke  smartly  of  all  American 
summer  hotels  as  having  “too  much 
paint,  portico,  parlor,  piano,  and  pre- 
tension,” and  his  phrase  will  even  now 
recreate  for  the  imaginative  the  agree- 
able publicity  of  those  days.  In  some 
skit  of  1851  the  same  blithe  writer  pro- 
posed some  codification  of  the  “rules 
for  scraping  acquaintances,”  since  it  was 
admitted  by  all  that  this  was  then  the  real 
object  of  hotel  existence.  It  was  the 
real  object  of  such  existence  till  a much 
later  period.  The  best  part  of  your 
summer  holiday  used  to  be  your  emer- 
gence from  an  accustomed  social  groove. 
You  chose  a resort  where  nature  smiled 
and  “nice  people”  gathered.  These  lat- 
ter, you  assumed,  as  a matter  of  course, 
would  smile,  too,  after  they  had  sub- 
jected you  to  a few  days  of  discreet 
examination.  There  existed,  in  fact,  Wil- 
lis’s desired  code  of  scraping  acquaint- 
ance; you  did  it  through  interest  in  a 
dog  or  a child,  or  you  spoke  as  together 


you  consulted  the  thermometer  or  exam- 
ined the  hotel  register.  Almost  immedi- 
ately you  exchanged  verbally  certificates 
of  social  authenticity,  dwelling  upon  your 
happy  relations  with  Mrs.  Livingstone 
Jones,  the  leader  of  fashion  in  your  own 
home  town,  and  delicately  insinuating 
the  hope  that  your  new  friend’s  situa- 
tion as  regards  Mrs.  Snooks,  similarly 
situated  upon  her  native  heath,  was 
equally  felicitous.  If,  in  addition,  you 
could  discover  that  when  passing  through 
New  York  you  had  both  stopped  (vul- 
garly, “put  up”)  at  hotels  of  notable 
expensiveness,  the  trick  was  done — the 
hotel  one  stayed  at  in  the  metropolis 
was  a much-trusted  social  indication  in 
those  days. 

“Sociability”  is  of  course  a quality 
hard  to  kill,  but  the  ideal  of  the  ordinary 
hotel  nowadays  would  not  seem  to  ex- 
tend beyond  “armed  neutrality”  be- 
tween the  guests.  One’s  interest  in 
modem  American  hotels  has  come  to  be 
interest  in  their  equipment,  the  arrival 
of  bath-rooms  for  human  beings,  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  birds’  tubs  in 
which  the  covey  of  vegetables  used  to 
appear  at  dinner.  The  negro  waiter, 
with  his  tray  elegantly  held  above  his 
head  upon  his  up-turned  palm,  is  going 
too — the  one  American  example  of  in- 
digenous charm  in  those  who  serve  us. 


Among  the  Pines 

BY  JAMES  HERBERT  MORSE 

\17HEN  the  true  music  of  the  soul  is  sung, 

» V Do  they  bend  down — those  princes  of  the  quire, 
Immortal  now,  since  they  have  left  the  lyre 
Either  upon  the  mountain  crags  unstrung 
Or  in  primeval  forests  long  uphung — 

With  the  sad  South  wind  touched,  or  in  the  red 
Of  sunsets  sunk  beneath  the  ocean  bed? 

Do  they  who  live  behind  the  blue,  among 
The  invisible  of  Time,  catch  sweeter  strain 
Than  ours — hear  from  the  soul  what  notes  arise? 

Do  they  have  power  to  sing  earth’s  joy  or  pain 
And  set  it  ringing  in  the  ancient  skies? 

I hear  among  the  pines  along  the  shore 

Strange  breathings  which  the  winds  make  evermore. 
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CHAPTER  til 

S VI  A S letter  to  her 


He’r  ji.si  'real  foolish',,  b>sr  I just  worship 
him,  and  fie-  is  the  best  man  iti  the:  work!.; 

G.  H. 


••th<  r,  brief  as  it  was,  The  two  Indies,  bolding  the  writ  dc 


*Jfy  r~>  «v*rit  straight  fe  Nfah- 

. -'nm  he-r»rr.  and 

G./  Ny  to.ughc  a passionately 
,n;pty: 

■ 

\«t  fc.*t  *•>  j.-i  a if  • ;ght;  I fcntmy  As  fat  him 
- • v.'JI,'T.hA---t  decency*  and  ,i*s  he  is 

my  father  1 won't  say  what  1 think  of  hint 

Then  he  burst  out  about  his  wife  she 
was  an  artgc)  of  gwal.ifass'  and  she  had 
brought  him  mfe  a ehunTi  where  he  had 
at  last  Found  peace.  She  had  helped 
him  in  a thousand  ways,  .As.  for  his 
father  * will,  what  did  he  caFef  He  could 
lea  ve  his  money  to  the  devil,  if  he  wanted 
to — or.  he  could  take  it  with  him.  which 
•would  amount  tn  the  same  thing!  He 
(Nick)  had  Gertrude,  who  was  "worth 
all  the  money  in  the  World  V 
" Sadie,''  MbsS  Sylvia  said , ought 

to  write  her-**  ' \:.-uLD 

V’Ohj  impossible !■’  said  Miss  Sarah* 
shrinking;  "we  told  Father  :V»*e  wouldn't.'’ 

“No,  we  didn’t,"  Syfyja  said,  with 
sudden  slyness;  “I  only  said  wit- ’under- 
stood.' Well.  1 shall-  write  to  her,  if  von 
• Wtwt  t i ;• 

v’f  .Shfe  did.  It  was  a cold  letter.  It 
ioyuld.  not  be  anything  else,  for  such  a 
,m»rmge  could  only  Tfa  shocking  to 
Nsck’s  family.  Still,  she  did  writ*.-  ?x»  the 
hew  Mrs.  flalsty,  and  the  letter  gayti 
great  pleasure..  Kichplas  ifeswergd  It> 
because,  he  said.  "Gort  isn’t  much  of  a. 
fetter- writer,  she’s  too  busy  hethti  a good 
housekeeper.”  He  inclosed  a pnhha* 

S;r:tph  of  his  wife  . on  the  back  of  which 
it  bad  written:  . y; 

Gertrude.  Halsey:  The  best  woman  in  the 

V:’N  N.  H, 


Below  the  exuberant  lines,  another  hand 
had  added,  in  round,  painstaking  letters: 


foolish  hat.  blhibed  at  such  lack  of  deli- 
cacy. How  Could  she  he  co  gushing! 
Ladies  in  Old  Chester  did  not.  say  they 
“worshiped  ’’  thetrexcelUnt  bifabands. 

‘T  suppose  die  means  -she  is  sincerely 
attached  to  hirhi  hnd  she  is  certainly 
pretty,”  Miss  Sylvia  admitted;  “hut — ’’ 

‘’But  not:  a lady,**  the  other  sister 
iTiurm urt'd:  And  Sylvia,  looking  hard  at 
the  honest  fade,  broke  edit:  N;; 

“I  don’t  cane  if  she  isn’t  a lady;  she’s 
good,  and  snakes  him  happy!” 

After  that  the  correspondence  be- 
catTte,  a matter  of  course;  the  only  un- 
usual thing  about  it  was  that  Nick's 
letters  never  came  in  the  letter-bag,  and 
His  sisters. kept,  their  own  counsel  in  *$»’ 
:;g$rd  tfetheir  halHtdfgPJftsu  once  a week, 
•feThe  phst-oft'et.-in'd  asking  if  there  was 
anything  far  Hietn  *h^ffeei-'-”.Tei':h«  called. 

fard*  Excep*  thiit ’ **%. ' ' Mfesksf ..  Halsey 
had  a no-  look.  in  their  genth-  faces,  a 
look  «f  interest  and  ha ppVneks,  ahd  even 
■.sometimes  of  excitement,  life  in  the 
Halsey  house  settled  back  into  the  old 
grooves:  Sylvia  read  aloud  to  her  father 
each  night  until  her  eyes  saw  double 
with  ■ fatijgur,  and  Sadie  supplemented 
the  coi?ks  efforts  about  the  coffee  ’or ' 
what  nor,  Mr.  Hubby  was  late  for 
bsv afcfasf  far  the  same  cause  which,  in 
thejast  few. years,  had  so  oltcr!  kept  his 
daughters  waiting  .fartheir  morning 
meal; -he  hummed  good  old  Presbyterian 
hytnn-ru nes  as  he  and  the  dogs  ca me 
down^srairs,  arid  he  took  his  two  fingers 
of  MonohgaHela,  making  his  old  ferhark 
ahci'dr  the  dronkardls  grayer- a fake 
which  William  Kirtg  told  Dr  I.avend'sr 
w nil  id  not  be  a fake  if  the  lawyer  kept 
the  practice  up  much  longer.  He  never 
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spoke  of  his  son;  and  his  son,  in  those  Halsey  had  no  money  for  a journey, 
letters  which  were  “called  for,”  never  The  occasional  generosities  of  the  break- 
spoke  of  him.  Nick  had  something  bet-  fast-table  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been 
ter  to  talk  about— his  wife!  And  by  and  saved  up  to  meet  some  such  emergency, 
by— this  was  when  the  Halsey  girls  were  but  they  were  almost  always  sent  stealth- 
most  openly  excited  and  happy— he  had  ily  to  Gertrude  to  buy  this  or  that  for 
his  two  boys  to  talk  about!  The  twins  the  precious  babies.  In  point  of  fact, 
were  born  at  the  end  of  Nick’s  first  year  Mrs.  Nick  spent  the  money  for  the  stem 
of  married  happiness.  It  was  Miss  Syl-  necessities  of  rent  and  food  quite  as 
via  who  told  Lewis  Halsey  that  he  was  often  as  for  the  twins.  For  neither 
a grandfather;  Sarah,  listening  outside  matrimony  nor  religion  had  changed 
the  library  door,  heard  only  a grunt;  Nick’s  nature:  his  church  was  a great 
then,  carelessly:  comfort,  2nd  his  wife  a greater  comfort, 

“That  kind  breed  fast.  I suppose  but  he  was  still  a rolling  stone.  He  rolled 
there  is  an  older  child  somewhere  in  the  from  one  business  to  another,  and  the 
background  last  one  was  always  going  to  be  the  best 

Sylvia,  too  simple  to  see  the  innuendo,  yet.  But  the  intervals  between  the 
said,  “Oh,  no!  Why,  they’ve  only  been  businesses  grew  longer.  Nick  kept  a stiff 
married  a year—”  Then  she  under-  upper  lip,  and  loved  his  common  Ger- 
stood,  and  blushed  hotly.  She  was  very  trude  and  his  pudgy  babies,  and  was 
angry  as  she  flew  out  of  the  room,  stum-  tremendously  happy,  he  told  his  sisters, 
bling  on  the  threshold  over  her  sister,  He  did  not  tell  them  that  the  strain  and 
who  had  not  realized  that  the  door  was  tug  of  trying  to  make  a living  was 
to  open  so  quickly.  She  took  Sarah’s  gradually  undermining  a system  at  best 
arm  and  pulled  her  across  the  hall  into  not  robust,  and  since  his  marriage  really 
the  parlor.  “Did  you  hear  what  he  delicate.  It  was  Gertrude  s letters,  writ- 
said?  Oh,  Sadie,  how  cruel  in  him!  Poor,  ten  in  her  round,  painstaking  hand,  t at 
good  Gertrude!  I’ll  never  tell  him  an-  made  the  two  sisters  anxious.  By  and 
other  thing  about  them!”  she  declared,  by  came  one  that  terrified  them, 
hotly.  It  was  a poor  little  retaliation,  He’s  that  sick,  I’m  just  scared  about  nun. 
but  it  was  the  only  one  she  could  make.  If  I could  take  him  down  south  maybe  he 
She  repeated  her  reprisal  when  the  first  get  well;  but  we  haven  t got  t e money, 
photograph  of  the  twins  arrived:  “He  Sylvia’s  vow  broke  under  that:  We 
sha’n’t  see  it!”  she  said,  fiercely — and  must  tell  father  1 He  can’t  refuse  to  help 
felt  that  the  babies  were  avenged.  She  Nick  now.”  , , 

and  Sarah  brooded  and  fluttered  over  Miss  Sarah  sighed.  You  don  t know 
the  picture,  which  showed  two  round-  father.”  , , , 

eyed  infants,  with  little  bald  heads  bob-  “He’ll  be  a murderer,  if  he  won  t help 
bing  against  each  other.  They  didn’t  them!”  cried  Sylvia;  and  that  very 
have  Nick’s  looks,  or  even  their  mother’s  evening,  at  supper,  she  said,  with  bteat  - 
rather  common  prettiness;  they  were  less  boldness:  “Nick  is  very  ill,  sir. 
just  two  little  cuddling  things,  but  the  And — and  they  are  so  poor.  Can  t l 
maiden  aunts  were  almost  tearful  with  I mean  won’t  you  I mean— they  o 
maternal  thrills.  need  money  so  dreadfully,  father. 

. "If  I could  only  see  them!”  Miss  Sadie  Mr.  Halsey  put  his  plate  down  on  the 
sighed,  her  big,  mild  eyes  misty  with  floor  for  Rover  and  Watch,  then  he 

happiness.  looked  at  Sylvia  with  amused  eyes. 

I’d  like  to  see  her,  too,”  Sylvia  said;  “There  are  many  persons  who  need 

I ve  grown  really  fond  of  her.”  money  in  the  world,  Sylvia;  but  I don  t 

...  She  doesn’t  know  how  to  spell,”  feel  called  upon  to  supply  it.  1 h®*?  "e 

Miss  Sarah  said.  burst  out,  in  a sort  of  scream,  Reep 

Well,  I don’t  myself,  very  well,”  your  mouths  shut  on  that  subject! 
Sylvia  declared,  boldly.  With  an  oath  he  pushed  his  chair  back, 

But  of  course  there  was  no  possibility  so  violently  that  it  upset  with  a crash, 

. see>ng  Nick’s  wife,  or  the  babies,  and  the  door  slammed  behind  him. 
ijV  ®ven  if  the»r  absence  from  home  “ Oh,”  said  Sylvia;  “ oh ! oh!  and  hid 
could  have  been  explained,  the  Misses  her  face  in  her  hands. 
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“Sylly,”  her  sister  said,  “there’s  my 
pearl  breastpin;  we  can  send  it  to  Ger- 
trude, and  she  can  sell  it.” 

Sylvia  clutched  at  the  idea.  “So  we 
can!  And  my  topaz  ring,  too!” 

The  search  for  anything  valuable 
among  their  modest  possessions  was  a 
great  relief  to  them;  but  the  things  they 
sent  did  not  help  Gertrude  much — poor 
little  old-fashioned  bits  of  jewelry!  A 
shell  cameo  pin,  some  hair  bracelets  with 
gold  clasps;  “ the  clasps  are  worth  some- 
thing,” Sarah  said;  and  two  or  three 
rings.  But  it  was  a comfort  to  the 
sisters  to  give  all  they  had.  This  was 
just  at  the  beginning  of  Nick’s  decline. 
As  it  went  on,  more  and  more  rapidly, 
the  frightened  wife  threw  her  husband’s 
dignity,  as  well  as  her  own,  to  the  winds, 
and  wrote  to  her  father-in-law  for  help: 

He’ll  die  unless  something  is  done.  He 
don’t  know  I’m  writing,  but  won’t  you  please 
— please — please  forgive  him,  and  send  him 
some  money?  I promise  I won’t  spend  a cent 
of  it  on  me  or  the  children. 

There  were  two  splashes  on  the  page 
that  might  have  moved  Nick’s  father, 
but  they  did  not.  Lewis  Halsey,  two 
years  redder,  two  years  more  sodden, 
two  years  angrier,  returned  the  letter  to 
her  without  comment. 

The  way  Gertrude  took  his  brutality 
showed  the  quality  of  the  woman  Nick 
had  married.  Her  dignity  and  anger 
were  very  noble.  She  wrote  to  her  sis- 
ters-in-law, and  told  them  what  their 
father  had  said;  she  added,  very  simply: 

He  is  a bad  man,  but  he  is  hurting  himself 
more  than  us.  I am  sorry  for  him,  because 
he  will  be  sorry  when  it  is  too  late.  When 
my  Nick  is  dead  he  will  be  sorry. 

Was  he  sorry?  Who  can  say! 

There  came  a day  when  the  two  sis- 
ters, weeping,  went  into  the  library. 

. . . Lewis  Halsey  had  been  working  at 
his  desk,  but  had  risen,  and  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  a cigar  in  his 
mouth,  was  walking  back  and  forth, 
thinking  out  a brief,  and  humming, 
cheerfully: 

From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies, 
Let  the  Creator’s  praise  arise — 

It  was  Sarah  who  handed  him  the  de- 
spatch: 

Nicholas  is  dead. — Gertrude. 


He  read  it.  Read  it  again,  and  handed 
it  back.  Then,  without  speaking,  sat 
down  at  his  desk  and  took  up  his  pen. 

“Father!”  Sarah  said;  “oh,  father, 
what — what  shall  we  do?” 

“I  can  tell  you  one  thing  to  do,”  he 
said,  quietly,  and  pointed  to  the  door. 

They  fled — that  pointing  finger  was 
violently  compelling.  They  hurried  out 
of  the  room,  jostling  against  each  other 
like  two  frightened  pigeons,  not  daring 
to  look  behind  them  to  see  what  he  did. 
If  they  had  looked  they  would  have  seen 
nothing  but  the  steady  movement  of  his 
pen  across  his  paper,  which  certainly 
would  not  have  revealed  anything  to 
them.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  stopped 
writing  and  glanced  over  his  brief;  then, 
with  a shrug,  tore  it  up  and  threw  it  in 
the  waste-basket.  Perhaps  that  might 
have  revealed  something. 

That  night,  when  the  house  had  sunk 
into  silence,  Sylvia  Halsey  came  into  her 
sister’s  room;  she  sat  down  on  the  foot 
of  Sarah’s  bed,  shading  her  candle  with 
one  hand.  “I’m  going,”  she  said,  briefly. 

“Oh,  Sylvia  dear!  You  can’t!  How 
can  you?”  poor  Miss  Sarah  said.  She 
sat  up  in  bed,  her  arms  around  her  knees 
and  her  face  twitching  nervously  in  the 
faint  light  that  shone  through  Sylvia’s 
fingers. 

“I  shall  say  I am  going  to  Mercer  to 
visit — oh,  anybody;  I can’t  think  who, 
yet.  The  Rogers,  I guess.  But  I will 
go  right  through  to  Philadelphia.  I’ll 
only  stay  for — for  the  funeral.” 

“If  he  were  to  find  out!” 

“He  can’t  do  anything  worse  to  me 
than  he  has  to  Nick.  And  what  do  I 
care  for  his  money,  compared  to  Nick! 
Oh  — my  darling  Nick!”  She  broke 
down,  and  for  a moment  they  both  cried. 
“I’ve  got  to  go,  sister,”  Sylvia  said, 
wiping  her  eyes;  “I  couldn’t  stay 
away.  ’ 

“But  how  about  the  money?  It  will 
cost  fifty  dollars  at  least,  and  if  you  ask 
him  for  so  much  as  that,  he’ll  want  to 
know  why  you  want  it.  There’s  no  use 
just  saying  ‘Mercer.’  He  knows  you 
could  go  to  Mercer  and  back,  and  do 
some  shopping,  and  have  fifty  cents  left 
over  for  the  Rogers’  chambermaid — for 
five  dollars.  But  fifty  dollars!  Oh,  Syl- 
via, it’s  impossible.!’ 

“I  shall  get  it,”  Sylvia  said. 
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“How?”  the  other  whispered,  and 
leaned  forward  to  hear  the  answer. 

“I  shall  say  I want  to  buy  a new 

/Irpcc  ** 

“But  you  don’t!” 

“Oh,”  said  Sylvia,  with  somber  pas- 
sion, “I  do — a black  one.  We  have  to 
have  mourning;  we  only  have  the  old 
crepe  veils  we  had  when  Aunt  Nancy 
died.  Oh,  I know  he’ll  give  me  the 
money — and  I won’t  buy  the  dress. 
Sadie!  I would  go  to  Nick’s  funeral  if  I 
had  to  walk.” 

Miss  Sarah  fell  back  on  her  pillows 
and  stared  at  her.  “Sister!”  she  gasped; 
“but  to  say  you  are  going  to  Mercer, 
when  you  mean  to  go  to  Philadelphia — 
why,  Sylvia!” 

“1  am  going  to  Mercer.  There  isn’t 
any  falsehood  about  that.  1 have  to  gq 
to  Mercer  to  get  to  Philadelphia.” 

Miss  Sarah  was  speechless. 

“You  see,  I don’t  say  anything  that 
isn’t  true.  I merely  don’t  say  all  that 
is  true.” 

“Of  course  it  is  deceiving  him.” 

“I  can’t  help  that.” 

“Oh,  Sylly,  ask  Dr.  Lavendar  if  it’s 
right!” 

Sylvia  shook  her  head.  “No;  he 
might  say  something  that  would  change 
my  mind;  I’ll  ask  him — after  I’ve  done 
it.” 

Then  she  slipped  away  to  her  own 
room,  and  the  house  was  silent  again. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  she 
announced  her  purpose  of  “going  to 
Mercer,”  and,  paling,  asked  for  fifty 
dollars:  “I  need  a new  dress,  sir.”  Lewis 
Halsey  was  silent  for  a minute.  Then 
he  laughed. 

“And  I flattered  myself  that  I had 
a white  blackbird — a truthful  woman! 
Well,”  he  baited  her,  “I’ll  give  it  to  you 
next  week.” 

The  color  flew  into  her  face.  “I  want 
to  go  to-day,  father.” 

“It  looks  as  if  it  were  going  to  rain,” 
he  demurred,  maliciously;  “better  wait 
a few  days.” 

She  was  silent.  “Well,”  he  conceded, 
looking  at  her  with  cruel  eyes,  “go,  if 
you  want  to.  I suppose  you’ll  take  the 
morning  stage?  The  afternoon  coach 
gets  into  Mercer  pretty  late; — and  the 
Eastern  express  leaves  at  four-thirty! 
Give  my  regards — to  the  Rogers”  he  said, 


sardonically.  “As  for  the  fifty  dollars,  I 
don’t  carry  fifty  dollars  in  my  trousers 
pocket!  I’ll  leave  a check  for  you  on  my 
desk  in  the  library.” 

He  went  out  of  the  room,  stumbling 
over  the  dogs,  but  for  once  not  swearing 
at  them. 

“He  knows!”  Sarah  said,  clasping  her 
trembling  hands. 

Sylvia  nodded.  “But  he’s  going  to 
give  me  the  money!”  They  watched 
him — a big,  black  figure,  standing  deso- 
lately in  the  sunshine — while  George 
raised  the  hood  of  the  buggy. 

“He  doesn’t  want  to  see  people,” 
Sarah  whispered.  When  he  drove  off  up 
the  road  they  stole  over  to  the  library. 
The  check  lay  on  his  writing-table. 

“Oh,”  Sylvia  said,  with  passionate 
relief,  “it’s  for  a hundred  dollars — you 
can  go,  too!” 

Sarah  shook  her  head:  “Give  Ger- 
trude the  other  fifty,  to  buy  something 
for  the  little  boys,”  she  pleaded. 

CHAPTER  IV 

OF  course  poor  Sylvia’s  childish  lie 
could  not  have  deceived  any  one. 
“She’s  going  to  the  funeral,” 
Lewis  Halsey  said  to  himself  when  he 
was  writing  the  check.  He  smiled  faint- 
ly: “The  Rogers!”  Sylvia  was  such  a 
fool!  But  really  he  did  not  care  much, 
one  way  or  the  other.  “All  women  lie,” 
he  told  himself,  dully.  Nicholas,  what- 
ever else  he  had  done,  had  not  lied. 
Well,  Nicholas  was  dead.  His  face 
flushed  darkly,  as  if  some  new  anger  sent 
the  blood  to  his  head.  Death  was  Nicho- 
las’s last  affront.  To  die,  at  thirty-five, 
with  nothing  achieved ! Well,  it  was  like 
all  the  rest  of  his  career.  Failure — fail- 
ure! And  the  opportunities  he  had  had — 
Backed  by  Lewis  Halsey’s  ability  and 
success,  Lewis  Halsey’s  son  could  have 
one  far.  Instead — ! the  lawyer  brought 
is  fist  down  on  the  table  with  a violent 
word — what  had  he  done?  Disgraced 
himself:  that  wife!  those  children!  Well, 
if  he  preferred  to  wallow,  it  was  nothing 
to  Lewis  Halsey.  And  his  death  was 
nothing,  either.  But  he  wasn’t  a liar; 
he  would  say  that  for  him;  Nick  wasn’t 
a liar. 

“But  she's  ‘going  to  the  Rogers’!”  he 
said  to  himself,  with  a sudden  laugh. 
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Then  the  flare  of  anger  died,  and  dull- 
ness fell  upon  him.  He  rose,  heavily, 
and  went  out  to  get  into  his  buggy;  this 
time  he  had  no  word  for  Betty,  and  no 
cigar  for  George;  his  eyes  were  stupid 
and  his  face  sodden.  “He’s  heard  the 
news,”  George  told  himself. 

It  was  a beautiful  June  morning  of 
rain-washed  air  and  warm,  green  pas- 
tures. The  sumacs  and  elderberry 
bushes,  and  buttonwoods  and  locusts 
made  pleasant  shadows  on  the  road,  and, 
after  they  were  once  out  of  Old  Chester, 
Betty  was  allowed  to  take  her  time. 
Perhaps  that  strange,  dark  anger  at  this 
last  injury  that  his  son  had  done  him 
absorbed  her  master,  for  he  let  her  plod 
along  at  her  own  gait;  once  she  stood 
still  to  bite  at  a fly  on  her  shining  side, 
and  once,  delicately,  like  a lady  holding 
aside  her  skirt,  she  drew  over  to  the  edge 
of  the  road  to  let  a wagon  pass.  Some- 
times she  stopped  to  crop  the  blossoming 
grass  growing  close  to  the  wheel-ruts. 
Unbidden,  she  paused  at  the  watering- 
trough — a hollowed  log,  green  with  moss 
and  dripping  ferns — and  took  a long, 
cool  drink.  In  Betty’s  dim  brain  there 
may  have  been  some  pleased  astonish- 
ment that  she  did  not  feel  the  slap  of  an 
impatient  rein.  She  stood  there  quite 
a long  time,  stamping  in  the  mud  and 
pebbles  in  front  of  the  trough,  and 
switching  her  tail  so  sharply  that  the 
reins  caught  under  it  and  were  pulled 
over  the  dashboard;  they  rested  for 
a moment  on  the  whime-tree,  then 
dropped  and  dangled  about  her  heels. 
Perhaps  that  reminded  her  of  her  duty, 
or  else  the  flies  were  too  troublesome,  for 
she  started  briskly,  and  trotted  for  a 
while.  But  on  the  sunny  pull  up-hill 
she  lounged  again  and  took  her  time. 
An  hour  later,  with  the  tangled  reins 
dragging  on  the  ground,  she  drew  np  in 
front  of'  the  small  brick  building  with 
the  Doric  pillars  from  which  the  white 

Eaint  was  necking  off,  and  where  Lewis 
lalsey’s  name  on  the  brass  door-plate 
was  almost  obliterated  by  years  of  pol- 
ishing. She  stood  there,  rubbing  her 
soft  nose  against  the  iron  horse’s  head 
on  the  hitching-post,  stamping,  and 
switching  at  the  flies,  until,  by  and  by, 
one  of  the  clerks  looked  out  of  the  office 
window,  and  wondered  at  Mr.  Halsey’s 
leaving  her  in  the  heat  to  toss  her  head 


until  the  bridle  lathered  h 
Then,  suddenly,  he  noti( 
and  even  as  he  gaped  at  t 
ing,  he  saw  the  dark,  hi 
that  had  slipped  sidewise 
the  buggy. 

“Good  Lord!”  Mr.  Ro 
ran  bareheaded  out  into  tli 
shine.  “Mr.  Halsey!”  he 
Halsey ?”  But  even  as 
saw  the  still  face,  and  tl 
eyes.  . . . Afterward  the 
might  have  been  dead  ; 
tainly  Betty  had  taken  he 
pleasant  walk  along  the  si 
road. 

Half  an  hour  after  the 
ery,  while  the  doctor  w; 
office,  the  morning  stage  f 
ter,  pulling  through  U] 
passed  the  office  door,  j 
igure  was  shrinking  into  t 
ler  hands  clasped  hard 
ireath  coming  quickly, 
lead  turned  away  as  th 
ittle  brick  building;  sh 
' Jetty  standing  at  the  hit< 
did  she  notice  that  the  fro 
its  leaded  fanlight,  was  c 
a group  of  solemn  people 
talking,  about  the  door-sti 
the  stage  was  well  out  of 
did  Sylvia  breathe  freely, 
ized  that  her  father  had  p 
disguise  of  her  deceit,  a 
fectly  well  that  she  mes 
him.  He  was  capable,  s 
stopping  the  stage  on  th 
ana  dragging  her  back 
“He  would  love  to  do  ii 
herself,  panting  a little  b 
crepe  veil.  She  was  inc 
simplicity,  of  realizing 
have  been  too  indifferent 
her  conduct  to  contend 
age.  So  she  passed  him  b 
comer  of  the  stage. 

When  she  reached  Mer 
a minute  at  the  Rogers', 
going  to  see  them,  so  I r 
herself — poor  Sylvia  p 
Then  she  went  to  the  r; 
hours  ahead  of  time,  a 
ticket  to  Philadelphia.  I 
pacing  up  and  down  the 
ing  for  the  train  to  back 
Mr.  Rogers  hurrying  tc 
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was  plainly  agitated,  and  he  held  some- 
thing in  his  hand. 

“My  dear  Miss  Sylvia  1 I am  so  dis- 
tressed! I — I must  ask  you  to  prepare 
for  bad  news.  This  despatch  came  to 
my  house  just  a few  minutes  ago.  It — 
it  is  bad  news,  my  dear  young  lady.” 
He  let  the  telegram  tell  her  the  rest.  It 
was  from  Sarah,  begging  him  to  find  her 
sister  at  the  station  and  tell  her  that 
their  father  was  dead  and  that  she  must 
come  home. 

Sylvia  read  the  despatch  with  dazed 
eyes.  The  sudden  contusion  of  ideas  and 
purposes  stunned  her.  Her  father  dead? 
No,  it  was  Nick  who  was  dead.  And 
his  funeral — she  must  go  to  Nick’s  fune- 
ral! But  her  father?  She  did  not  un- 
derstand. What  must  she  do?  She 
stood  in  the  big,  noisy,  dirty  Union  Sta- 
tion in  Mercer,  with  people  jostling  past 
her,  too  overcome  even  to  wipe  away 
the  tears  that  streamed  down  ner  face. 
Mr.  Rogers  stood  beside  her  with  patient 
sympathy. 

“You  had  better  take  the  afternoon 
stage  back  to  Old  Chester,  dear  Miss 
Sylvia,”  he  said,  kindly. 

“But  Nick?”  she  said;  “my  brother 
Nick?  Oh,  I must  go  to  Gertrude  and 
the  babies.  No,  Sadie  wants  me!  Oh, 
what  shall  I do?  Oh,  poor  father!” 

So,  exclaiming  and  trembling,  she  let 
him  lead  her  away;  and  by  and  by,  in 
the  late  afternoon,  she  found  herself  in 
the  stage  again.  She  was  keyed  to  such 
a pitch  of  courage  in  starting  to  go  to 
her  dead  brother  that  the  reaction  of 
turning  back  left  her  almost  indifferent 
to  the  terrifying  news  in  Sarah’s  de- 
spatch. At  first  she  really  did  not  take 

1 r!n’  ^er  m*n^  was  Nicholas,  and 
of  Gertrude — who  was  expecting  her!  It 
occurred  to  her  that  she  ought  to  have 
telegraphed  Gertrude  in  Mercer  why  she 
wasn  t coming  to  the  funeral.  She  must 
r 'i  ias, soon  she  got  to  Old  Chester! 
V°Ujd  s“e  get  it  into  ten  words,  she  won- 
dered; and  counted  the  necessary  words 
over  once  or  twice  on  her  fingers.  She 
was  glad  she  had  money  to  pay  for 
r ® despatch,  because  if  she  charged  it, 
a would  know  it  and  would  be  angry 
r I er  mind  crashed  against  the 

He  would  never  be  angry  again. 

■ she  said,  faintly;  and  one  of 


the  passengers  looked  at  her.  After  that, 
as  the  stage  went  rumbling  along  be- 
tween the  peaceful  meadows  and  over 
the  domed  and  wooded  hills,  she  slowly 
realized  what  had  happened.  . . . 

He  must  have  died  very,  very  sud- 
denly. Perhaps  in  his  office;  perhaps, 
even,  on  his  way  to  his  office;  this  made 
her  shudder — all  alone!  He  may  have 
fallen  out  of  the  buggy!  Oh,  horrible! 
Poor  father!  Was  it  the  shock  of  the 
news  about  Nick?  It  must  have  been. 
She  wished  she  had  not  spoken  of  him 
as  she  did  to  Sarah;  for  he  may  have 
been  sorry  he  had  been  so  severe?  Oh, 
he  must  have  been  sorry!  And  now  they 
were  both  dead;  poor  father,  poor  Nick! 

Behind  her  shrouding  crepe  she  burst 
out  crying.  She  smothered  her  sobs  as 
well  as  she  could,  but  the  passengers 
looked  at  her  curiously,  and  one  of  them 
whispered  to  his  neighbor  that  “that 
lady  had  bad  news  just  before  she  left 
Mercer.” 

The  June  twilight  had  fallen  like  a 
perfumed  veil  when  the  stage  drew  up 
at  her  father’s  house. 

CHAPTER  V 

THEN  came  three  empty  days — days 
of  lowered  voices  and  darkened 
rooms  and  the  scent  of  tuberoses 
and  lilies.  The  bereavement,  which 
struck  at  the  habits  of  life,  but  was  not 
grief,  the  daughters  could  have  bome; 
and  the  silent  house,  the  horror  of  the 
suddenness,  they  could  have  bome,  too; 
the  thing  they  could  not  bear  was  the 
thought  of  Nick— Nick,  buried  without 
their  tears  and  honor!  And  poor  Ger- 
trude, uncomforted  by  a sister’s  sympa- 
thy; and  the  precious  babies,  all  un- 
conscious of  their  loss. 

They  talked  constantly  of  Nicholas 
and  his  little  family,  and  once — it  was 
the  second  day,  when  they  were  in  the 
dining-room,  having  a meager,  woman- 
ish supper  together,  Sylvia  said  sud- 
denly, “Will — will  Gertrude  come  and 
live  with  us?” 

Sarah  cried  out  at  such  a thought, 
at  such  a time.  “Oh,  Sylly,  how  can  you 
say  such  things  now,  when  he  is  just 
dead?  You  know  he  would  never  have 
allowed  us  even  to — to  think  of  such  a 
thing.” 
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“ But,”  Sylvia  said,  under  her  breath, 
“we  can  think  what  we  please,  now.” 

“Sister!”  Miss  Sarah  protested. 

They  looked  at  each  other,  and  the 
excitement  in  each  face  startled  the 
other;  for  it  was  as  Sylvia  had  said — • 
they  could  think  what  they  pleased! 
They  could  even  say  what  they  pleased. 
After  a while,  when  things  were  settled, 
they  could  do  what  they  pleased! 

The  recognition  of  freedom  is  a heady 
thing.  These  two  ladies,  who 

had  wept,  and  wept  the  more. 

To  think  their  grief  would  soon  be  o’er, 

could  not  conceal  from  each  other  their 
consciousness  of  liberty.  But  such  con- 
sciousness seemed  a shameful  thing  to 
them  both,  so  they  hid  it  in  lowered 
tones  and  phrases  of  sorrow. 

Sylvia  said  nothing  more  of  her  ability 
to  think  what  she  pleased;  but  after  a 
while  in  a subdued  voice  she  said:  “I 
wish  we  knew  about  the  will.  Sadie, 
don’t  you  think  he  must  have  destroyed 
the  old  will  and  made  one  in  Nick’s 
favor?” 

“If  he  didn’t,”  Sarah  reminded  her, 
“we  can  share  all  we  have  with  Ger- 
trude.” 

“Yes,”  Sylvia  said,  “but  the  slight  to 
Nick,  the  slight  to  poor  Gertrude!  But 
suppose  he  did  destroy  it,  and  didn’t 
make  a new  one — you  know  that  is  pos- 
sible— what  then,  Sadie?” 

“Why,”  said  Miss  Sarah,  falling  back 
on  her  scanty  knowledge  of  the  law,  “I 
suppose  it  would  all  come  to  us  three 
children;  so  Gertrude,  or  at  any  rate, 
the  boys,  would  get  Nick’s  share.” 

“What  I am  hoping  for  is  that  he 
made  a new  will  and  forgave  dear  Nick.” 

“So  am  I,”  said  Miss  Sadie. 

The  funeral  took  place  the  next  day, 
in  a long,  quiet  rain.  When  the  two 
daughters  came  back  in  the  June  twilight 
to  the  empty  house — their  house  now — 
the  senior  clerk  in  Mr.  Halsey’s  office 
was  awaiting  them  to  offer  respectful 
sympathy,  and  ask,  in  a low  voice,  one  or 
two  questions  as  to  the  wishes  of  his  late 
employer’s  daughters.  He  said  that 
he  had  put  all  Mr.  Halsey’s  papers  to- 
gether. “But  I did  not,”  ne  added, 
“come  across  the  will.  Doubtless  it  is 
in  the  desk  in  his  library.” 

“You  might  look,”  Miss  Sarah  said. 
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They  sat  down  in  the  parlor,  with  their 
' thick  veils  still  over  their  faces,  and, 
holding  each  other's  hands,  waited  while 
he  looked. 

It  was  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  he 
came  back  to  say,  in  a perplexed  way, 
that  he  could  not  find  the  will  in  Mr. 
Halsey’s  desk.  The  two  sisters  squeezed 
each  other’s  hands. 

“I  think  he  made  a will,”  Sylvia  said. 

“I  cannot  speak  authoritatively,” 
Mr.  Robin  said,  “but  I am  confident  he 
did.” 

“Suppose,”  said  Sylvia,  “he  didn’t?” 

“Then  the  estate  would  go  to  your 
•father’s  heirs,  my  dear  young  lady;  his 
three  children.  But,  if  I may  say  so, 
Mr.  Halsey  was  much  too  careful  a man 
to  die  intestate.” 

“ But  if  he  did?”  Miss  Sylvia  insisted, 
“then  my  brother  Nick  would  have  a 
third?” 

“Yes,”  Mr.  Robin  said;  “or,  rather, 
your  brother’s  heirs  would.” 

When  they  were  alone,  Sylvia’s  eyes 
were  passionate  with  relief. 

“ Sadie ! He  didn’t  make  that  dreadful 
will!  He  just  said  what  he  did  to — to 
scare  us.  So  Gertrude  will  have  Nick’s 
share  ** 

“Thank  God!”  said  the  older  sister. 

In  the  parlor  that  rainy  evening,  after 
the  funeral,  there  was  a curiously  solemn 
moment.  Miss  Sarah  had  said  some- 
thing about  dear  father,  and  wept;  then 
they  fell  silent;  the  windows  were  open, 
and  the  smell  of  new  box  and  wet  roses 
tame  in  from  the  dark  garden;  they 
could  hear  the  rain  falling  on  the  leaves 
of  the  great  catalpas  on  either  side  of  the 
porch.  Suddenly,  in  the  silence,  came  the 
pad  of  soft  feet  on  the  steps;  Rover  and 
Watch  whined  a little,  then  scratched  at 
the  front  door.  Instantly  one  of  the 
sisters  called  out,  sharply:  “No,  Watch  I 
— No,  Rover!  You  can’t  come  into  the 
house!” 

And  the  other  said,  breathlessly,  “No I 
They  can’t.” 

It  was  their  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence. Immediately,  in  their  natural 
voices  they  fell  to  talking  of  all  the 
things  they  meant  to  do;  and  most  of 
all,  how  they  were  going,  as  soon  as  they 
could  settle  things  in  the  house,  to  Phil- 
adelphia, to  see  Gertrude — poor  Ger- 
trude!— and  the  little  boys. 
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In  the  next  few  days  the  situation  took 
definite  shape:  Lewis  Halsey’s  will  could 
not  be  found.  The  office,  the  bank,  his 
library,  an  old  desk  in  his  bedroom,  all 
had  been  searched,  and  no  will  appeared. 

“It  isn’t  like  him  not  to  have  made  a 
will,”  Mr.  Robin  said,  over  and  over.  “ I 
can’t  understand  it!” 

“It  doesn’t  really  make  any  differ- 
ence, does  it?”  Miss  Sylvia  asked. 

“Probably  not,  so  far  as  his  family  is 
concerned,”  Mr.  Robin  said. 

It  was  the  strangeness  of  such  negli- 
gence, rather  than  any  practical  incon- 
venience resulting  from  it,  that  made 
people  wonder  and  talk  about  it.  Will- 
iam King  commented  on  it  to  Dr. 
Lavendar,  who  looked  very  much  sur- 
prised. 

“Halsey  not  leave  a will?”  he  said; 
“why,  he  must  have!  In  fact,  I happen 
to — ” He  paused. 

“ — to  what,  sir?”  William  asked. 

“To  think  he  did,”  said  Dr.  Lavendar, 
mildly.  Dr.  Lavendar  was  very  mild 
sometimes.  “And  that's  when  he’ll  bite 
you,  if  you  don’t  look  out,”  poor, 
snubbed  William  said  to  himself. 

As  for  Dr.  Lavendar,  when  he  went  to 
see  the  two  bereaved  ladies  he  said, 
gravely,  that  he  had  heard  that  no  will 
had  as  yet  been  found,  and  he  was  en- 
couraged to  hope  that  their  father  had 
destroyed  the  will  he  made  after  poor 
Nick1  s marriage. 

“Oh,”  said  Miss  Sarah,  blankly,  “you 
think  he  made  one,  Dr.  Lavendar?” 

Yes;  he  made  one,”  said  the  old 
minister;  “but  it  seems  probable  that 
he  thought  better  of  it  and  destroyed  it. 
I am  very  thankful,  for  at  that  time  he 
was  angry;  and  an  angry  will  is  always 
an  unjust  one.” 

He  sat  there  in  Lewis  Halsey’s  library, 
between  the  two  sisters,  and  let  them 
‘‘wi  what.they  meant  to  do. 

• ,?  Ve  written  to  Gertrude  that  she 

*1  * ? 1Ve  w*tb  us,  and  we  told  her  that 
the  boys  will  haye  all  poor  darling  Nick’s 

money,  so  she  need  never  worry  any 
more. 

1st*  t that  a little  premature?”  Dr. 
do«?KI  ati.Said’  gently;  “of  course,  it  is 

possible  that  somewhere—” 

„iUt  t*1p  two  sisters  cried  out,  impetu- 

loo&neve^here'  P°SSibl'  ’ ' They  Had 
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“When  I was  a boy,”  said  Dr.  Laven- 
dar, “ and  1 lost  my  top,  or  a fish-hook, 
my  mother  used  to  say,  ‘Look  in  all  the 
possible  places,  and  then  look  in  all  the 
impossible  places.’” 

The  sisters  laughed.  They  were  be- 
ginning to  laugh  a little  now,  for,  in  spite 
of  their  grief  about  Nick,  there  was  this 
happiness  of  being  able  to  help  Nick’s 
Gertrude.  As  for  looking — “Oh  yes; 
we’ve  looked  every  place,  possible  and 
impossible,”  said  Sylvia,  contentedly; 

there  isn’t  any  will.” 

It  was  with  no  idea  of  searching  fur- 
ther for  what  they  did  not  want  to  find 
that  the  next  day  Sylvia  reminded  her 
sister  of  what  must  be  done.  “ I suppose 
we  ought  to  look  over  his  clothes,  before 
we  go  to  Philadelphia  for  Gertrude?” 

Miss  Sarah,  shrinking  from  the  task 
of  all  the  generations,  faltered  that  she 
supposed  they  ought. 

They  began  the  sorting  out  and  laying 
aside  that  afternoon ; the  house  was  very 
still,  and  in  his  room  their  voices  were 
stijled,  too.  They  did  their  work  with 
painstaking  respect  for  his  possessions: 
this  pile  of  things  for  the  gardener;  that 
for  George;  a trunkful  to  go  to  Dr.  Lav- 
endar to  be  given  to  any  poor  man  who 
might  need  them — “any  worthy  poor 
man,”  Miss  Sarah  amended. 

“Yes,”  Sylvia  said,  lifting  out  the  pile 
of  handkerchiefs  in  the  top  drawer  of 
the  bureau.  . . . There  it  was! 

Openly,  obviously,  thrown  in  among 
some  collars,  hidden  under  a careless 
clutter  of  hand  kerchiefs.  A long,  folded, 
blue  paper.  It  was  unmistakable.  It 
hardly  needed  the  “Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment” indorsed  on  the  top.  That  it 
should  have  been  in  such  a place  was 
one  of  those  incomprehensibly  careless 
things  which  are  done  by  careful  men. 

Sylvia  Halsey,  emptying  the  drawer, 
cried  out  in  a sharp  voice: 

“Sarah!  Here  it  is — oh,  Sarah!”  She 
held  on  to  the  edge  of  the  drawer,  look- 
ing down  at  that  folded  document;  she 
was  trembling  all  over.  “ What  shall  we 
do?  Here  it  is!" 

Miss  Sarah  was  speechless. 

“We  must  look  at  it,”  Sylvia  said, 
passionately.  “I  will  know!” 

Deliberately,  but  with  shaking  hands, 
she  broke  the  seals  and  began  to  read. 
Sarah,  holding  her  breath,  watched  her. 
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Sylvia’s  face  changed  from  anxiety  to 
violent  anger. 

“Wicked!”  she  called  out,  loudly; 
“wicked!  He  calls  Gertrude — he  calls 
Nick’s  wife — that  name!  Oh,  I won’t 
have  it!  I won’t  bear  it!”  She  threw 
the  will  on  the  floor  and  set  her  heel  on 
it.  “Wicked!  Wicked!  Read  it;  read 
his  wicked  will,”  she  said. 

Sarah  picked  the  paper  up  and  began 
to  read  it.  In  the  middle  of  it,  in  her 
despair  and  shame,  she  sat  down  on  the 
floor  leaning  her  head  against  the  bed, 
and  groaned.  In  incisive  words,  brutal, 
cruel,  insulting  to  his  son  and  to  the 
good  and  simple  woman  his  son  had 
married,  Lewis  Halsey  had  made  that 
will  which  he  believed  “no  lawyer  this 
side  of  hell”  could  break.  The  two 
ladies,  tingling  from  head  to  foot  with 
horror  and  pain,  did  not  realize  the  legal 
quality  of  the  instrument  before  them, 
but  they  knew  what  it  meant  in  relation 
to  their  brother’s  wife. 

“Of  course,”  said  Sylvia,  “we  could 
give  her  a third  of  the  income;  we  can’t 
touch  the  principal,  you  see;  but  simply 
sharing  the  income  wouldn’t  make  up 
to  Gertrude  and  the  little  boys,  and  our 
Nick,  our  dear,  dear  Nick!  for  the  awful 
things  father  says.  Oh,”  she  said,  sud- 
denly, raising  her  clenched  hands  and 
looking  up,  “I  hate  you,  father  I” 

She  spoke  through  her  shut  teeth,  and 
she  looked  exactly  like  Lewis  Halsey. 
Sarah,  crouching  on  the  floor,  cringed 
away  from  her. 

“Oh,  Sylvia,  do  stop!”  she  whispered. 

Sylvia  put  out  her  hand  and  lifted  her 
sister  to  her  feet.  “Now  listen,”  she 
said,  curtly.  She  picked  up  the  will, 
and  read  a paragraph  here  and  another 
there.  Even  to  their  ignorant  ears,  it 
was  conclusive.  He  left  the  entire  in- 
come of  his  estate  to  his  daughters,  but 
he  forbade  them,  “on  pain  of  his  dis- 
pleasure,” to  use  any  part  of  this  income 
for  their  brother,  or  his  heirs  or  assigns. 
Then  followed  a long  paragraph,  in  in- 
volved and  technical  terms,  as  to  the 
final  disposal  of  the  property. 

“I  can’t  understand  all  that,”  Sylvia 
said,  skimming  it  with  angry  eyes;  “it 
seems  to  be  only  another  insult  to  Nick 
— a way  of  keeping  the  money  from 
Gertrude  and  the  little  boys.  I won’t 
read  it!” 


“He  can’t  stop  us  from  using  the  in- 
come as  we  like,”  Miss  Sarah  said. 

“No;  though  he  tries  to! — ‘on  pain  of 
his  displeasure’!  What  do  we  care  for 
his  ‘displeasure’  1 But,  Sarah,  don’t  you 
understand?  Before  we  can  get  at  the 
income,  to  give  it  to  Gertrude,  the  will 
would  have  to  go  to  probate;  and  then 
everybody  would  know  what  he  said — 
know  this  dreadful  lie  about  Nick’s 
wife;  about  the  little  boys’  mother — 
our  sister!” 

Miss  Sarah  was  dumb. 

“There  is  only  one  thing  to  do,”  Syl- 
via said,  loudly. 

Sarah  Halsey  nodded. 

“We  had  better  go  down  to  the  libra- 
ry,” Sylvia  said,  in  a low  voice;  “there’s 
a fireplace  there.” 

The  two  hurrying,  furtive  figures  went 
swiftly  down-stairs.  In  the  library  Syl- 
via said:  “We’d  better  close  the  shut- 
ters. Somebody  might  look  in.” 

“No,”  Sarah  whispered;  “because  if 
any  one  saw  the  shutters  shut — they 
might  think — ” 

“So  they  might,”  Sylvia  agreed;  they 
closed  the  library  door;  there  was  a 
great  jug  of  damask  roses  in  the  empty 
grate,  and  this  they  lifted,  carfeful  not 
to  scatter  the  dark-red  petals  on  the 
floor. 

“You’d  better  stand  at  the  window, 
Sarah,  and  don’t  let  any  one  come  near 
enough  to  the  house  to — see.” 

“Oh,  Sylly,”  the  older  sister  said, 
gratefully,  “you  are  so  brave  1 I couldn’t 
do  it!” 

She  went  over  to  one  of  the  long 
French  windows  that  opened  on  to 
the  porch,  and  stood  there.  Oh,  how 
slow  Sylvia  was!  Why  didn’t  she — 
do  it  ? She  was  just  about  to  turn 
when  she  heard  the  sharp  sound  of 
tearing  paper.  Sheet  after  sheet  tom 
across  and  dropped  into  the  grate.  Then 
came  the  striking  of  a match  and  the 
spurt  of  flame.  A minute  later  there 
was  the  tiny  crackle  of  fire  and  the  smell 
of  burning  paper.  Sarah  leaned  against 
the  casement  of  the  window;  she  could 
hear  the  muffled  sound  of  her  own  heart 
above  the  faint  sounds  of  the  flames. 

“It  is  done,”  Sylvia  said  at  last,  sol- 
emnly. The  older  woman  was  speech- 
less. She  came,  trembling,  across  the 
room,  and  looked  down  at  a little 
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charred  heap  in  the  grate.  Sylvia  was 
perfectly  composed. 

“We  have  done  right,  Sarah/’  she 
said;  “you  must  never  think  but  what 
we  have  done  right.” 

“It  is  a crime,  you  know,”  Miss  Sarah 
said,  with  dry  lips. 

“It  isn’t  a crime  to  stop  a crime!” 
They  had  forgotten  the  open  window 
now,  and  clung  to  each  other,  one  cry- 
ing, the  other  comforting;  then,  sharply, 
they  sprang  apart.  There  was  a step 
on  the  path.  Dr.  Lavendar,  under  a big, 
reen  umbrella,  with  a palm-leaf  fan  in 
is  hand,  was  coming  up  the  path  be- 
tween the  flower-beds. 

Dr.  Lavendar,  on  the  porch,  lowering 
his  umbrella,  taking  off  his  hat  and  wip- 
ing his  forehead,  glanced  through  the 
open  window.  “Shall  I come  in?”  he 
called;  and  without  waiting  for  their 
reply  he  stepped  over  the  low  sill. 
“Busy?”  he  said.  “I  thought  I would 
come  and  see  how  you  were  getting 
along.” 

“You  are  so  kind,  Dr.  Lavendar,” 
Sarah  Halsey  said,  breathlessly. 

“Well!”  he  said,  chuckling,  as  his  eye 
fell  on  the  smoldering  heap  in  the  grate, 
“I  should  think  eighty  in  the  §hade  was 
warm  enough  for  you  without — ■”  He 
stopped  short,  his  face  changing  abrupt- 
ly. He  gave  a quick  look,  Erst  at  one 
sister  and  then  at  the  other.  Neither 
spoke.  A curling  black  cinder  of  paper 
fell  from  between  the  bars  of  the  grate. 

“Do  sit  down,  sir,”  Sarah  said, 
faintly. 

But  Dr.  Lavendar  walked  over  to  the 
fireplace.  The  air  tingled  with  silence. 
Then  Miss  Sarah  said,  with  a sort  of 
gasp:  “It  is  so  hot;  won’t  you  have  a 
glass  of  water?” 

“No,”  he  said,  gravely.  Then  he 
stooped  and  picked  from  the  hearth  a 
ttny  scrap  of  blue  paper.  “You  have 
been  burning — rubbish  ?”  he  said.  There 
■ was  no  answer.  With  the  little  piece  of 
PaP®r  *n  his  hand,  Dr.  Lavendar  turned 
I bac*  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa.  There 
+ h^ere  a ^ew  va8ue  words — about  the 
+ W*M*  S-^°ut  ti,e  hig  strawberry  that 

“•y  King  had  found  on  his  vines  that 
morning  and  brought  over  on  a fresh 
P a*lta*n  leaf  for  Dr.  Lavendar’s  bieak- 
s » about  anything  but  the  “ rubbish.” 

Gradually  Sarah  Halsey  stopped  trem- 

[the 


bling.  Sylvia,  who  had  not  spoken  since 
he  entered,  and  who,  with  every  muscle 
and  nerve  on  guard,  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  grate,  her  spreading  skirts 
hiding  everything  behind  her,  relaxed  a 
little;  and  as  the  friendly,  simple  talk 
went  on,  the  color  came  slowly  back  into 
her  strained,  white  face.  It  seemed 
hours  to  the  two  sisters,  but  it  was  only 
a very  little  while  that  the  old  man  sat 
there,  talking  gently  of  ordinary  things, 
but  with  his  eyes  plumbing  theirs. 

When  at  last  he  rose,  saying,  quietly, 
“Let  me  know  if  I can  help  you,  girls,” 
the  sisters  watched  him  go  out  into  the 
sunshine,  and  then  turned  and  sobbed  in 
each  other’s  arms. 

“After  this,”  Sylvia  said — “after  this. 
I’ll  be— I’ll  be— good.” 

“You’ve  always  been  good!”  the  older 
woman  comforted  her.  “Dr.  Lavendar 
himself  would  not  say  anything  else.” 

“Oh  yes,  he  would,”  Sylvia  said,  her 
breath  catching  in  her  throat;  “yes,  he 
would!  He  would  say  that  this  hap- 
pened because  I have  been  a coward; 
oh,  Sarah!  a coward  and — a liar.  But 
he  would  have  pity — he  would  know — 
he  would  remember — ” 

Dr.  Lavendar,  under  the  big  green 
umbrella,  plodded  along  the  dusty  road 
in  the  frowning  preoccupation  of  that 
pity  of  which  Sylvia  Halsey  was  so  sure. 
“Poor  children!”  he  was  saying  to  him- 
self. “Poor  girls  1 But  it’s  Halsey’s  sin. 
He  sowed  fear.  What  other  harvest 
could  be  reaped  ? But  it  must  be  the 
last  harvest.  The  girls  are  my  job, 
now.” 

In  the  dark  coolness  of  his  study  he 
sipped  a glass  of  water  and  looked  at 
that  scrap  of  blue  paper.  There  was 
nothing  written  on  it;  not  a single  be- 
traying word;  it  might  be  any  kind  of 
“rubbish” — no  one  could  possibly  be 
sure  what  kind. 

“Ignorance  is  a great  thing,”  Dr. 
Lavendar  meditated;  “certainly  I don’t 
know .”  He  tore  the  paper  up  into  mi- 
nute scraps  and  sat  holding  them  in  his 
hand  for  several  minutes.  “That  poor 
woman  and  her  babies  are  provided  for,” 
he  thought.  “But  suppose  I had  come 
ten  minutes  earlier!”  Then  he  got  up 
and  dropped  the  little  handful  into  his 
waste-basket. 

END.] 
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HEN  they  found  him 
lying  helpless  by  the 
roadside  they  picked 
him  up  and  carried  him 
to  the  “lock-up,”  for 
how  did  they  know  he 
was  a prophet,  that  in 
his  person  he  carried  legend  and  ro- 
mance? He  could  not  nave  accom- 
plished what  he  did  had  he  made  his 
entrance  in  a less  spectacular  manner. 

The  town  had  been  “ prohibition  ” so 
long  that  a drunken  man  lying  in  the  open 
street,  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  town 
hall,  sent  a ripple  through  Greenhurst, 
Massachusetts.  As  long  as  the  memory 
of  living  man  could  reacn,  those  who  got 
drunk  aid  so  in  solitude  or  in  the  privacy 
of  the  back  room  of  the  Allen  House. 
Here  they  were  put  to  bed  and  kept 
quiet  by  Si  Allen  until  they  sobered  up. 
Others  went  out  of  town.  Thus  was  the 
god  of  Temperance  worshiped  and  his 
name — or  should  I say  her  name — kept 
sacred.  This  is  the  reason  that,  lying 
drunk  and  unashamed  in  the  light  of 
day,  the  stranger  slapped  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  Greenhurst  in  the  face,  for  Ine- 
briety was  no  longer  a jovial  and  noisy 
son  of  Bacchus,  but  sinister  and  secret, 
an  eye-winking,  chop-licking  personage. 

Gideon  Howes’s  sense  of  humor  was 
tickled  by  the  event.  He  strolled  into 
the  Allen  House  and  leaned  against  the 
opposite  door-jamb  from  that  occupied 
by  the  proprietor.  During  his  residence 
abroad  Howes,  although  a New-Eng- 
lander  of  good  family,  had  learned  to  be 
democratic.  Like  New  England  towns 
of  its  class,  the  social  divisions  of  Green- 
hurst were  definite  and  clear-cut. 

“What  sort  of  a fellow  was  it  they 
arrested  this  morning?”  Howes  asked. 

“Nice  looking,  they  say,”  responded 
Allen,  briefly,  his  speculative  eyes  upon 
the  drug  emporium.  “Nice  looking, 
clean-shaven,  decent  dressed;  they  say 
he  was  paralyzed  for  fair.” 

“Where  did  he  get  it?”  asked  Howes, 


voicing  the  question  tl 
Greenhurst.  “ Been  up 
water?”  Like  all  adi 
younger  generation  and 
the  older,  Howes  knew 
“get  it.”  Allen  snorted 
engendered  partly  by  raj 
outraged  trust.  He  and  1 
proprietor  of  the  drug-st< 
an  understanding  as  to  i 
pense  the  spiritus  frum/ri 
fore  Mr.  Richardson’s  so 
the  legislature. 

“There’s  your  aunt,”  1 

“So  she  is;  she’s  going 

On  their  way  across  the 
two  ladies;  one  was  Miss  A 
ington,  and  she  clasped  ii 
sheaf  of  leaflets  which  ev< 
distance  her  nephew  recogni 
She  was  president  of  the 
Society,  and  had  been  infoi 
than  seven  times  by  telepi 
event.  She  was  accompani 
Rose  Nelligan,  that  flower- 
whom  Howes  had  discovered  i 
sions  into  democracy.  Rose  IS 
the  freshness  of  a hawthorn- 
bloom,  and  her  eyes  were  Iik< 
sapphires,  and  they  were  e 
dark  rims;  her  hair  had'gleai 
gold  in  its  glossy  wilderness, 
was  merry,  now  wistful;  now  s 
like  a sweet,  lovable  woman, 
looked  like  an  elfin  fairy  thing 
that  had  inspired  the  Celtic  n 
the  Celtic  stories.  Her  anger  fh 
and  high  for  nothing  at  all,  a 
sprang  to  her  eyes  at  any  tale  < 
tice;  she  was  capable  of  fierce  qu 
and  heart-breakingly  warm  forg 
and  her  manner  was  ineffably  Nt 
land.  Her  father,  an  Irishman  fro 
County,  was  a master-carpenter, ; 
taught  school. 

If  you  have  ever  lived  in  New  Ei 
you  know  how  many  traditions  ha' 
shattered  for  Gideon’s  sake  just ; 
mere  mention  of  the  fact  that  his 
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was  walking  across  the  common  on  such 
an  intimate  errand  as  to  reform  a drunk- 
ard, accompanied  by  Miss  Rose  Nelli- 
gan.  When  bidden  by  her  nephew  to 
arise  and  call  upon  the  fairest  flower  in 
New  England,  Miss  Titherington  had 
done  so  without  a murmur.  She  was 
probably  the  one  person  of  her  class  in 
all  Greenhurst  who  could  have  made 
such  advances  to  lovely  Rose  Nelligan, 
because  Rose  had  had  her  heart  broken 
when,  on  leaving  high-school,  she  found 
that  her  friends  belonging  to  the  “real 
American  families  ” faded  from  her.  Rose 
had  taken  this  defection  of  her  friends 
deeply  to  heart,  the  wound  had  never 
healed,  and  this  was  why  Gideon  found 
her  shy  and  hard  to  find  as  any  of  the 
lovely  wood  flowers  she  resembled. 
They  were  soon  led  into  the  presence 
of  the  delinquent,  and  not  even  the 
pallor  of  the  morning  - after  had  im- 
paired his  undeniable  good  looks.  He 
was  manly  and  up-standing;  there  was 
still  such  a look  of  the  candor  and  inno- 
cence of  youth  about  him  that  there 
burst  from  Miss  Titherington’s  lips  the 
spontaneous  cry: 

“Oh,  my  poor  boy!  Why  did  you 
doit?” 

The  poor  boy  was  surprised  at  this 
exclamation,  but  he  showed  his  obliging 
temperament  immediately  by  answering, 
his  candid  eyes  upon  Miss  Amelia: 

“ Ma’am,  I love  drink.” 

“You  have  made  friends,”  said  Miss 
Amelia,  “with  mankind’s  greatest  ene- 
my.” She  trembled  like  her  name  as  she 
stood  there;  she  was  wounding  her  finest 
feelings  in  thus  talking;  it  was  horrible 
to  her  to  invade  the  spiritual  privacy  of 
another,  but  her  morals  were  stronger 
than  herself;  they  drove  her  to  this 
course.  Something  of  this  penetrated  to 
the  prisoner.  He  looked  at  her  specu- 
latively from  behind  the  bars  of  the  iron 
cell,  which,  like  two  other  cells,  was 
situated  conveniently  in  the  cellar  of  the 
town  hail. 

“ I guess  you  never  beat  it  to  the  bar,” 
he  remarked,  “ after  a fierce  day’s  work, 
when  there  wasn’t  no  feelin’  such  as 
makes  a man  a man,  and,  after  you 
had  had  your  foot  on  the  rail  awhile, 
you  felt  like  a human  being  again,  or 
you  wouldn’t  miscall  drink  so.” 

Rose,  who  was  easily  moved  to  mirth. 
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snickered;  Gideon  looked  at  the  ceil- 
ing. 

“Was  that  what  brought  you  where 
you  are?”  inquired  Miss  Titherington. 

“No,  ma’am,”  said  the  inebriate. 
“Three  reasons  got  me  here,  and,  believe 
me,  I was  some  paralyzed.  One  was  I 
had  been  spending  a week  in  a factory 
town  agitating,  the  second  reason  was  I 
wanted  to  feel  like  a god,  and  the  third 
and  real  reason  was  that  this  is  a tem- 
perance town.  When  I see  that  I’d 
come  into  a temperance  town  I just 
naturally  would ’ve  wanted  to  get  full, 
anyway.  I’d  heard  of  temperance  towns, 
but  had  never  been  in  one;  the  thought 
that  my  free  rights  were  bein’  interfered 
with  by  laws  made  all  the  manhood  in 
me  rise,  an’  I got  full.  It  was  all  too 
easy,  but  never  again — in  a prohibition 
town.  I’ll  bring  it  with  me  another 
time.  I never  had  a head  like  this; 
nothin’  I ever  drank,  pure  alcohol  nor 
nothin’,  ever  knocked  me  out  like  the 
kerosene  that  old  guy  sold  me.” 

Amelia  Titherington  was  trembling 
with  indignation. 

“Who  sold  you  this  poison?”  she  de- 
manded. The  prisoner  rested  his  head 
in  his  hands  and  moved  it  wearily. 

“The  old  geezer  in  the  drug-store  with 
the  white-wool  trimmings.” 

Then  for  the  first  time  Gideon  joined 
in  the  conversation.  “You  said  you 
were  agitating,”  he  said.  “What  for, 
may  I ask?” 

“I’m  an  anarchist,”  replied  the  pris- 
oner, wearily,  and  he  closed  his  eyes. 
Miss  Titherington,  however,  had  already 
started  for  the  door. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  Aunt 
Amelia?”  her  nephew  asked. 

“Take  steps,”  she  replied,  tartly,  and 
with  a briskness  that  one  wouldn’t  have 
believed  possible  of  her;  and  thus  it 
was  that  the  social  fabric  of  Greenhurst 
was  rent  in  twain. 

It  was  in  vain  that  all  was  done  to 
shield  the  erring  bulwark  of  the  domi- 
nant party  in  Greenhurst,  Mr.  Philos  D. 
Richardson.  The  unreasonableness  of 
the  Temperance  Society  proved  again 
how  little  fitted  are  women  for  the  ballot, 
and  how  no  arguments  can  avail;  they 
do  not  understand  politics.  In  vain  the 
husbands  pointed  out  the  pain  Richard- 
son’s wife  and  daughter  would  feel,  and 
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that  election  was  nearing,  and  in  vain 
they  showed  what  a laughing-stock 
among  its  less  temperate  neighbors 
Greenhurst  would  seem.  But  these  ar- 
guments availed  nothing  with  the  ladies. 

They  reckoned  without  the  anarchist, 
Adolph  Heffelinger.  On  the  witness- 
stand  he  seemed  what  they  call  in  New 
England  towns  “lacking.”  He  did  not 
remember  what  he  had  said  to  the  ladies. 
Miss  Titherington,  shivering,  testified 
that  the  prisoner  had  obtained  it  from  an 
“old  geezer  with  white-wool  trimmings.” 
Rose  Nelligan  testified  the  same;  so  did 
Gideon;  but  Adolph  Heffelinger’s  mind 
remained  vacant. 

After  the  trial  Gideon  sought  out 
Adolph. 

“Why  wouldn’t  you  testify?”  he 
asked. 

“ I don’t  believe  in  courts,”  replied  the 
other. 

“But,”  said  Rose  Nelligan,  “you 
promised  to  tell  the  truth;  you  perjured 
yourself.” 

“They’ve  got  no  right  to  make  me 
promise  to  tell  the  truth,  have  they?” 
cried  Adolph,  with  heat.  “They’ve  got 
no  right  to  bring  me  here.  The  only 
reason  I came  was  to  save  myself  trou- 
ble. Why,  I wouldn’t  send  a man  up  for 
selling  me  knock-out  drops.  It  isn’t  his 
fault;  he’s  the  victim  of  a bad  social 
condition.” 

Rose  looked  at  him  in  awe.  “Don’t 
you  believe  in  anything?”  she  inquired. 

“Yes,”  said  Adolph,  “I  believe  in  not 
working  for  the  present  state,  and  I’m 
never  going  to  do  it  again.” 

“How’ll  you  live?”  asked  Rose,  anx- 
iously. 

“I’d  a lot  rather  starve  than  go 
against  my  principles.  If  a man’s  got 
principles,  let  him  live  up  to  them.” 

“I  don’t  call  not  believing  in  work  a 

{jrinciple,”  said  Rose;  “I  call  it  being 
azy.” 

“ I suppose  you  don’t,”  replied  Adolph, 
sadly,  “I  suppose  you  don’t.  That’s 
because  you’ve  never  thought  in  your 
life;  you’ve  never  had  one  little  thought 
that  belonged  to  you.  You  an’  other 
creatures  like  you,  looking  sweet  and 
delicate,  can  bear  to  live  in  a world 
where  civilization  kills  just  such  sweet 
women  as  yourself  without  raising  your 
voices  in  protest;  and  when  any  one 
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tells  you  to  think,  what  do  you  do?”  He 
spoke  with  a winning  gentleness.  “You 
get  mad  at  me;  you  call  me  lazy  be- 
cause I make  you  think  for  a minute. 
It  hurts  people  to  think.  You’re  com- 
fortable, and  you’d  like  to  forget  what 
sort  of  a world  you’re  living  in  just  be- 
cause you  an’  your  folks  don’t  do  any 
work.” 

“I  do  work,”  cried  Rose.  “I’m  a 
school-teacher,  and  my  father’s  a car- 
penter.” 

A gleam  passed  over  Adolph’s  face. 
“Oh,”  said  he,  “I  thought  you  was  a 
ladV.” 

Gideon  laughed. 

“You  needn’t  laugh,”  said  Adolph, 
with  his  gentle,  sweet  tone.  “ It  takes  a 
real  weight  off  my  mind;  I’d  rather  be 
a sneak-thief  than  a lady.  I couldn’t 
bear  to  think  of  her  being  a lady;  I liked 
her  from  the  first,  and  any  woman  who 
works,  even  if  it’s  at  such  a dam  fool 
thing  as  teaching,  is  better  than  these 
blamed  parasites.  Schools  are  good  for 
the  poor,  hard-working  mothers,  though 
of  course  they’re  bad  for  the  children. 
I’m  going  along.” 

Then  it  was  that  Gideon  first  named 
Adolph.  “There,”  he  said,  “there’s  the 
new  spirit.  There’s  Protest,  and  there 
are  going  to  come  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  them.  There  were  we  three: 
I,  the  philosopher,  knowing  that  I and 
my  kind  will  have  to  go;  you,  the  con- 
servative; and  he,  the  disintegrator.” 

“Didn’t  he  have  nice  teeth?”  asked 
Rose.  “ He  didn’t  look  to  me  as  though 
he  ever  threw  bombs.” 

Again  Gideon  laughed,  joyously. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Miss 
Amelia  asked  her  nephew,  as  he  came  in 
for  his  cup  of  tea: 

“Gideon,  my  dear,  have  you  found 
out,  as  I asked  you,  if  that  drunken 
young  anarchist  is  lurking  around  these 
woods  ?” 


“ If  he  is,”  said  one  of  the  three  ladies 
taking  tea  with  Miss  Amelia,  “I  sha’n’t 
sleep  in  my  bed  nights.” 

“Dear  aunt,”  said  Gideon,  “I  wish 


you  wouldn’t  call  my  friend,  Adolph 
Heffelinger,  a drunken  anarchist.  He’s 
a very  charming  young  fellow,  most 
amusing  and  intelligent.  It  is  true  that 
he’s  camping  temporarily  down  in  Corn- 
wall woods.”  A little  shiver  ran  through 
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the  assembly.  Miss  Amelia  corroborated 
bravely: 

“He’s  really  a delightful  personality, 
and  if  led  into  better  paths — ” 

Then  it  was  that  Gideon  tampered 
with  the  wheels  of  fate,  for  it  was  with 
malice  and  knowing  his  audience  that  he 
said:  “His  ideas  and  mode  of  living  re- 
mind me  so  much  of  Thoreau.  I sup- 
ose  if  you  had  had  your  way,  auntie,” 
e went  on,  sweetly,  “you  would  have 
converted  Thoreau,  wouldn’t  you,  and 
have  had  him  live  like  everybody  else  ?” 

At  this  sacrilegious  idea  Miss  Tither- 
ington  flushed.  “Indeed  I would  not 
have,  Gideon  dear,”  she  protested.  Thus 
was  planted  the  seed  of  the  flower  that 
turned  Adolph  Heffelinger  from  a drunk- 
en young  anarchist  into  a prophet. 

Although  a small  country  town,  Cul- 
ture walked  through  the  streets  of 
Greenhurst  unchecked.  There  were 
more  cultured  men  per  hundred  inhabi- 
tants— that  is,  if  you  include  the  small 
and  exclusive  summer  colony  from  Bos- 
ton— than  one  would  find  per  thousand 
in  the  average  town  of  its  size.  Each  one 
of  these  intelligent  men  heard  within 
the  week  that  Gideon  Howes  considered 
Adolph  Heffelinger  a charming  fellow. 
Greenhurst  was  going  to  run  no  risk  of 
harboring  an  angel  unawares;  and,  more 
than  this,  it  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
having  a private  little  prophet  of  its 
own.  Few  had  ever  before  seen  a real 
Radical  face  to  face,  and  the  things  he 
had  said  stirred  them.  His  commonplaces 
were  their  madnesses,  and,  besides  that, 
his  manner  was  winning  and  he  had  the 
gift  of  deep  sincerity;  that,  combined 
with  his  passion  for  propaganda  and 
discussion,  made  Adolph  easy  of  ac- 
cess. 

Men  who  took  an  interest  in  him  were 
many  of  them  singularly  good  and  gen- 
tle; many  of  them  had  lived  lives  as 
unadventurous  as  that  of  the  average 
woman.  It  inflamed  their  imaginations 
to  meet  one  who  had  stepped  out  of  the 
frame  of  civilization  as  they  knew  it, 
who  didn’t  need  the  support  of  the  accus- 
tomed run  of  things  to  keep  him  alive. 
They  enjoyed  being  treated  by  Adolph 
as  though  they  were  the  robber  barons 
of  industry.  They  did  not  know  that  in 
conversation  with  Gideon  Howes  Adolph 
asked : 
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“What  do  those  old  hens  want  o’  me? 
What  makes  ’em  come  down  here?” 

From  the  cultured  ones  Adolph’s  ideas 
permeated  through  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, strangely  garbed,  grotesquely 
distorted,  and  losing  none  of  their  por- 
tentousness. Wherever  a knot  of  men 
gathered — in  the  barber-shop  or  in  Si 
Allen’s  back  room — sooner  or  later  the 
talk  fell  on  Adolph.  He  was  mad,  he 
was  a reprobate,  yet  his  ideas  floated 
through  their  talk.  In  the  spacious 
drawing-rooms  of  Miss  Titherington’s 
friends  they  discussed  him  with  keen  in- 
tellectual joy. 

Gideon  Howes  spent  his  leisure  in 
aiding  the  Disintegrator.  In  the  pool- 
room  he  led  the  conversation  to  the 
subject;  he  took  a perverse  joy  in  stir- 
ring up  Greenhurst  until  it  felt  as  though 
a fabulous  danger  dwelt  in  Cornwall 
woods.  Wild  talk  began  to  float  around. 
The  Disintegrator  was  making  bombs; 
his  place  was  full  of  time-clocks.  He 
was  experimenting  in  nitroglycerin. 

Meantime  the  Nelligans  gained  fast 
in  notoriety,  for  Adolph  dropped  in 
there  of  an  evening  as  any  young  fellow 
might.  It  happened  just  this  way:  he 
was  walking  past  the  Neliigan  home  one 
evening  and  Rose  was  sitting  on  the. 
porch;  Mr.  Neliigan,  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
the  soles  of  his  socks  turned  to  the  street, 
smoked  at  peace.  Adolph  stopped  a 
second,  gazed  at  Rose’s  loveliness,  and 
would  have  passed  on  when  she  com- 
manded: 

“Come  in  and  tell  me  why  you  said 
what  you  did  about  the  schools.” 

“You  don’t  think  poison  and  trash 
are  good  for  children’s  stomachs,  do 
you?”  replied  the  indefatigable  propa- 
gandist. 

“No,”  replied  Rose. 

“Then  why  do  you  think  the  lies  and 
useless  things  you  teach  ’em  are  good 
for  their  minds?” 

“Right  ye  aire,”  joined  in  Mr.  Nelli- 
gan.  “I  always  told  ye,  Rosie,  a boy 
was  better  off  at  work.” 

They  were  off.  By  the  time  Gideon 
dropped  in.  Rose  was  red  with  anger. 
Adolph  was  talking  with  his  imper- 
turbable gentleness. 

“Oh,  and  the  awful  part  of  it  is,”  she 
told  Gideon  afterward,  “that  some  of 
the  things  he  says  are  right.” 
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“Of  course  they  are,”  said  Gideon, 
smiling  philosophically. 

“ He’s  better  than  you  are,  anyway,” 
flashed  Rose,  with  the  naive  logic  of  her 
sex.  “ He  cares  about  something.” 

“ I care  about  something;  I care  about 
you.  Rose,”  answered  Gideon,  seriously. 

At  this  Rose  stamped  her  foot. 

For  a little  while  the  Plain  People  and 
the  Aristocracy  (let  us  be  frank  about  it 
for  once)  went  hand  in  hand  in  their 
interest.  Then  the  stomach  of  the  Plain 
People  began  to  rise  at  the  thought  of 
Adolph.  He  derided  freely  all  their  fe- 
tishes— State,  School,  and  Church  alike. 
It  affected  them  oddly  to  have  the 
sure  foundation  of  their  world  ques- 
tioned. Moreover,  all  thought  pained 
them. 

Then  it  was  that  Miss  Zella  Allen  com- 
plained to  her  brother,  “I  miss  chick- 
ens 1” 

It  was  here  that  Town  and  Manor 
parted  and  went  their  separate  ways. 
Just  as  the  theory  of  Adolph  as  the 
Disintegrator,  as  the  . prophet  of  the 
future,  was  flowering  in  the  minds  of 
Amelia  Titherington  and  her  friends. 
Miss  Zella  Allen  and  her  friends  began 
^puttering  about  him  in  sinister  fash- 
ion. They  could  stand  for  dynamite 
being  prepared  for  a distant  capitalist, 
but  not  for  their  hens  being  prepared 
for  a dynamiter’s  dinner. 

“How  does  he  live?”  they  wanted  to 
know.  “As  fur’s  we  know,  he  ain’t  got 
no  means  of  support.”  The  community 
began  guessing  that  he  had  better  move 
on  or  they  would  know  the  reason 
why. 

When  Gideon  learned  this  he  was  sin- 
cerely shocked  and  pained.  “Why,”  he 
argued,  “Adolph’s  a bully  chap,  and 
haven’t  you  all  had  more  fun  out  of  him 
than  you  have  had  out  of  anything  in  a 
month  of  Sundays  ? What  are  you  going 
to  talk  about  after  you  have  hounded 
him  away?  Isn’t  this  a free  country?” 
he  demanded. 

“The  country  is  free,”  some  one 
opined,  “ but  chickens  ain’t.”  This  un- 
worthy witticism  pleased  Gideon  no 
more  than  the  more  dangerous  growlings. 

“What’s  he  doing  here,  anyway? 
How  do  we  know  he  ain’t  making 
bombs?” 


“Great  heavens  1”  he  s 
“they  ought  to  pay  him  t< 

“If  he  wants  to  stay,  w] 
work?”  Rose  inquired. 

“I  don’t  wonder  anarchi: 
the  ‘bourgeois,’”  Gideon  f 

“I’m  a ‘bourgeois,’”  sai 

“Oh  no,  you  are  not,” 

“What  am  I,  then?”  Rc 
know. 

“I’ve  told  you  a thousam 
Gideon;  “you’re  an  angel. 

“You  never  treat  me  s< 
flamed. 

“You’re  utterly  adorabh 
angry,”  replied  Gideon. 

She  stamped  her  foot, 
slammed  the  door.  Gideon 
on  the  steps  and  waited.  A 
voice  came  through  the  wir 
mind  her,  Mr.  Howes;  sh 
with  you  'cause  Adolph  wo 
her.  Tawin’  to  a woman  ii 
that  drink  is  to  some  of  u: 

“Come  out,”  called  Git 
back,  Rose,  and  I’ll  tell  y 
I’ve  got  about  Adolph.  I s 
run  him  out.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  hear 
schemes  about  Adolph,” 
asserted.  The  unseen 
chuckled. 

“It’s  sore  with  him  she 
won’t  do  what  she  tells  hin 
man  that  can  stand  ou 
woman.” 

“It’s  awful  the  way  yo 
together!  Shame  on  you  I 
ing  a young  man  to  waste  h 
from  the  heated  Rose. 

Meantime  the  Forwards  ( 
eon  club  with  a select  mi 
only  fourteen,  of  which  Mi 
ton  was  a member,  conct 
idea.  They  were  tired  of  h 
the  prophet  at  second  han< 
was  put  to  Gideon  by  his  i 

“Why  wouldn’t  he  cor 
asked,  “and  give  us  a littl 
want  to  know  through  what 
esses  he  arrived  at  his  pr< 
sions.”  But  here  Gideon 
most  rudely  at  the  idea. 

“You  couldn’t  drive  him 
Aunt  Amelia,”  he  vulgarl 
and  paused.  “Perhaps,”  h 
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just  barely  possible — I can’t  promise  it, 
but  I’ll  see  what  I can  do.  He  would  let 
you  come  down  there.”  . 

“Oh,  go  on,  Adolph,”  he  urged  his 
friend  later.  “Let  ’em  come  down. 
You’ll  have  the  time  of  your  life.  Let 
a bunch  of  those  parasites  learn  for  once 
what  you  think  of  society,  of  which  they 
are  an  unnecessary  by  - product.  Go 
ahead  and  tell  them  that  anarchists  are 
the  only  Christians  left  and  that  most  of 
them  don’t  know  it.  Tell  ’em  about  the 
people’s  impassioned  cry  for  a wider  life, 
for  more  life,  and'  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
You’ll  never  have  a chance  like  that 
again.  Go  on.  Tell  them  how  shut  in 
they  have  been.  Oh,  go  on!” 

A smile  flickered  over  Adolph’s  coun- 
tenance. “All  right,”  he  agreed. 

It  was  a deep  adventure  of  the  spirit 
to  them,  although  they  never  were  grate- 
ful enough  to  him,  to  be  sure;  and  why 
the  value  of  the  shake-up  he  gave  them 
should  have  been  lessened  by  what  hap- 
pened afterward  I can’t  tell  you.  You 
must  judge  for  yourself.  None  of  them 
showed  their  surprise  at  finding  Rose 
Nelligan  already  at  the  little  shack. 
Most  of  them  knew  Rose,  and  they 
greeted  her  with  whatever  cordiality  the 
occasion  demanded. 

Then  Adolph  arose,  and  they  sat  there 
while  he  deliberately  tore  to  pieces  their 
social  structure.  They  listened  to  him 
with  shivers  running  up  their  backs,  sit- 
ting on  wraps  on  the  ground  before  him, 
while  he,  bareheaded,  a stem  and  ear- 
nest young  prophet,  pointed  out  that 
they,  of  all  creation,  had  the  least  right 
to  live  on  the  earth,  that  humanity 
groaned  under  the  burden  of  supporting 
them  and  other  women  like  them  in  idle- 
ness. He  made  them  feel  like  duchesses 
of  an  aristocracy.  He  made  them  feel 
like  sinners.  What  didn’t  he  do  for 
them  ? He  was  prodigal  in  his  gifts,  and 
yet  for  what  happened  none  of  them 
ever  forgave  him. 

Before  he  had  finished,  the  noise  of 
men’s  voices  came  to  them  through  the 
trees,  a little  angry  rumble  as  of  a dis- 
tant mob,  and  upon  this  little  assembly 
broke  in  the  constable,  Si  Allen,  some 
five  outraged  citizens,  some  fifteen  curi- 
ous ones,  and  a rabble  of  excited  lit- 
tle boys;  and  they  turned  their  faces 
on  the  astounding  spectacle  of  all  they 
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respected  most,  the  best  and  promptest- 
paying  people  of  Greenhurst,  and  Rose 
Nelligan,  sitting  upon  the  dry  leaves  at 
the  feet,  so  to  speak,  of  the  loafer. 

It  was  Gideon  who  first  broke  the 
silence.  “May  I inquire,”  said  he,  with 
the  irritating  politeness  of  the  aristocrat, 
“what  brings  us  the  honor  of  your 
company  ?” 

Here  Si  Allen’s  patience  snapped;  he 
had  borne  with  Gideon’s  undesired  com- 
panionship in  silence;  now  he  broke  out: 

• “Yes,  you  mayl  We’ve  come  to  tell 
him” — he  jerked  a vulgar  thumb  toward 
the  direction  of  Adolph — “to  leave  I We 
don’t  want  no  drunken  loafers  makin’ 
dynamite  down  to  our  woods.” 

“We’re  sorry  to  disturb  these  here 
ladies,”  put  in  the  constable,  “but  it’s 
quite  a walk;  and  sence  we’re  here — ” 

“ But  what’s  he  done  ?”  cried  out  Rose 
of  the  ready  anger. 

“The  charge  is  vagrancy,  Rosie,”  an- 
swered one  of  the  men. 

“It  seems  to  me  to  be  some  misappre- 
hension, gentlemen,”  Gideon  gave  forth, 
with  lofty  seriousness.  Poor  young  man, 
he  had  never  enjoyed  himself  more. 
“You  could  hardly  arrest  my  guest  on 
the  charge  of  vagrancy.  When  I noticed 
your  lack  of  courtesy  to  Mr.  Heffelin- 
ger  and  your  small-mindedness,  I bought 
this  tract  of  land  and  asked  him  to  re- 
main here.” 

“How  does  he  support  himself?” 
growled  Si  Allen. 

“Yes,  how?”  chorused  the  thwarted 
crowd. 

“It  really  isn’t  any  of  your  business 
how  any  guest  of  mine  derives  his  in- 
come,” said  Gideon,  suavely,  “and  par- 
don me  if  I suggest  that  you  yourselves 
are  just  at  present  violating  the  trespass 
laws.  If  we  were  not  in  the  midst  of  a 
little  social  meeting  I wouldn’t  hurry 
you  so.  Good  afternoon!” 

After  the  invaders  had  departed 
Adolph  resumed: 

“I  guess  I’ve  said  all  I’ve  got  to  say 
except  one  thing,  and  that’s  why  I let 
you  ladies  come  here  this  afternoon. 
Some  of  the  girls  of  your  families  have 
been  mean  to  my  Rosie,  an’  I wanted  her 
to  hear  me  tell  you  just  what  I thought 
about  you,  because  Rosie  an’  me  are 
goin*  to  be  married.” 

Though  Gideon’s  heart  stopped  beat- 
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ing  for  a moment,  it  is  a credit  to  his 
class  that  he  never  turned  a hair,  but 
smiled  as  the  occasion  demanded.  A 
murmur  ran  through  the  group  of  mid- 
dle-aged ladies;  they  had  had  intellec- 
tual excitement,  adventure,  and  now 
romance.  Alasl  that  it  was  to  be  so 
spoiled  for  them. 

“Do  you  share  your  fiance's  beliefs, 
my  dear,  and  are  you  going  to  live  down 
here?”  they  inquired.  They,  too,  won- 
dered how  he  supported  life.  Perhaps 
by  time-clocks,  perhaps  by  selling  explo- 
sives; but  now  it  was  Rose  herself  who 
blighted  their  illusions. 

“Oh  no,”  she  dimpled.  “We’re  not 
going  to  live  down  here.  Adolph’s  going 
into  business  with  pa;  Adolph’s  a car- 
penter, you  know!” 

A perceptible  pause  made  itself  felt;  a 
cold  chill  fell  upon  the  assembly.  Final- 
ly Miss  Amelia  chirped  out: 

“ How  lovely  for  you  and  your  father  1” 

“Yes,  so  nice!”  echoed  some  one  else, 
and  every  one  felt  those  sentiments  to 
be'  inadequate.  It  was  the  stir  that 
precedes  departure.  The  prophet’s  man- 
tle had  fallen,  disclosing  an  honest  work- 
man about  to  be  married  to  Rose  Nelli- 
gan.  Fate  and  he  had  joked  with  them. 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  lectured  by  a preda- 
tory or — delightful  thought! — possibly  a 
bomb-throwing  anarchist:  to  have  one’s 
social  vices  stripped  bare  before  one,  but 


quite  another  to  be  br 
Cornwall  woods  for  the  ] 
ing  Rose  Nelligan  hear 
his  mind,  a person  whi 
might  be  mending  one’s 
gling  one’s  roof. 

After  the  club  had  de 
put  his  hand  on  Adolph’ 

“I  called  you  the  Dis 
said.  “Forgive  me;  I 
There's  the  great  disint 
ages.”  He  smiled  towai 

“Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  C 
said  Rose,  her  black  brows 
displeasure,  “Adolph’s  g> 
as  much  of  an  anarchist 
ried  to  me  as  he  ever  w; 

“Sure,”  said  Gideon, 
free.  You  can  keep  on  t; 
You  will  be  a ‘quaint  cl 
you  get  old  enough.” 

A look  of  dumb  pie: 
Adolph’s  eyes.  He  had 
principles,  you  see,  and 
them. 

“You  know  how  it  is  v 
girl,”  he  muttered. 

“Yes,  I know,”  said  Gi 
was  a forlorn  note  in  his 

Rose  the  Disintegrate 
half  angry,  half  smiling 
lovely. 

“Are  you  coming  along 
said,  “ra’s  waiting.” 


In  Memory  of  a Dumb  Frieni 

BY  AMELIA  JOSEPHINE  BURR 

STRANGE  that  so  small  mortality  should  leave 
So  large  an  emptiness!  for  as  we  grieve 
Your  little  life  of  seven  happy  years 
Ended  for  us,  one  who  could  understand 
Each  subtle  word,  and  answer  hand  with  hand, 

Had  hardly  taken  greater  toll  of  tears. 

Yet  why  should  we  not  mourn  as  for  a friend? 
That  name  was  yours — if  every  man  would  spend 
His  life  as  well,  earth  were  not  hard  to  save. 

Grant  that  God  made  your  heart  and  brain  but  sm 
What  more  has  an  archangel  than  his  all? 

And  all  God  gave  to  you,  to  us  you  gave. 
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BY  ARNOLD  BENNETT 


CHAPTER  XVI  (< Continued ) 


ACHEL  stared  at  the 
letter.  It  was  the  first 
letter  she  had  seen  writ- 
ten on  the  new  note- 
paper,  embossed  with 
the  address:  “Bycars, 
Bursley.”  Louis  would 
not  have  “Bycars  Lane”  on  the  note- 
paper,  because  “ Bycars”  alone  was  more 
vague  and  impressive;  distant  strangers 
might  take  it  to  be  the  name  of  a mag- 
nificent property.  Her  lips  curled.  She 
violently  ripped  the  paper  to  bits  and 
stuck  them  in  the  fire;  a few  fragments 
escaped  and  fluttered  like  snow  onto  the 
fender.  She  screwed  up  the  envelope 
and  flung  it  after  the  letter.  Her  face 
smarted  and  tingled  as  the  blood  rushed 
passionately  to  her  head. 

She  thought,  aghast:  “Everything  is 
over.  He  will  never  come  back.  He 
will  never  have  enough  moral  force  to 
come  back.  We  haven’t  been  married 
two  months,  and  everything  is  over. 
And  this  is  Easter  Saturday.  He  want- 
ed us  to  be  at  Llandudno  or  somewhere 
for  Easter,  and  1 shouldn’t  be  at  all 
surprised  if  he’s  gone  there.  Yes,  he 
would  be  capable  of  that.  And  if  it 
wasn’t  for  the  plaster  on  his  face,  he’d 
be  capable  of  gallivanting  on  Llandudno 
pier  this  very  night  1” 

She  had  no  illusions  as  to  him.  She 
saw  him  as  objectively  as  a god  might 
have  seen  him. 

And  then  she  thought,  with  fury: 

“Oh!  What  a fool  I’ve  been!  What 
a little  fool ! Why  didn’t  I listen  to  him  ? 
Why  didn’t  I foresee?  . . . No,  I’ve 
not  been  a fool!  I’ve  not!  I’ve  notl 
What  did  I do  wrong?  Nothing!  I 
couldn’t  have  borne  nis  explanations! 
. . . Explanations,  indeed!  Did  he  ex- 
pect me  to  smile  and  kiss  him  after  he’d 
told  me  he  was  a thief?” 
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And  then  she  thought,  in  reference  to 
his  desertion:  “It’s  not  true.  It  can’t 
be  true.” 

She  wanted  to  read  the  letter  again, 
so  that  perhaps  she  might  read  some- 
thing into  it  tnat  was  hopeful.  But  to 
read  it  again  was  impossible.  She  tried 
to  recall  its  exact  terms,  and  could  not. 
She  could  only  remember  with  certainty 
that  the  final  words  were,  “Yours,  L.  F.” 
Nevertheless,  she  knew  that  the  thing 
was  true;  she  knew  by  the  weight  within 
her  breast,  and  the  horrible  nausea  that 
almost  overcame  her  self-control. 

She  whispered,  alone  in  the  room: 

“Yes,  it’s  true!  And  it’s  happened  to 
me!  . . . He’s  gone.” 

And  not  the  ruin  of  her  life,  but  the 
scandal  of  the  affair,  was  the  first  mat- 
ter that  occupied  her  mind.  She  was  too 
shaken  yet  to  feel  the  full  disaster.  Her 
mind  ran  on  little  things.  And  just  as 
once  she  had  pictured  herself  self-con- 
scious in  the  streets  of  Bursley  as  a 
young  widow,  so  now  she  pictured  herself 
in  the  far  more  appalling  role  of  deserted 
wife.  The  scandal  would  be  enormous. 
Nothing — no  carefully  invented  fiction 
— would  suffice  to  stifle  it.  She  would 
never  dare  to  show  her  face.  She  would 
be  compelled  to  leave  the  district.  And 
supposing  a child  came!  Fears  stabbed 
her.  She  felt  tragically  helpless  as  she 
stood  there,  facing  a vision  of  future 
terrors.  She  had  legal  rights,  of  course. 
Her  common-sense  told  her  that.  She 
remembered  also  that  she  possessed  a 
father  and  a brother  in  America.  But 
no  legal  rights  and  no  relatives  would 
avail  against  the  mere  simple  negligent 
irresponsibility  of  Louis.  In  the  end,  she 
would  have  to  rely  on  herself.  All  at 
once  she  recollected  that  she  had  prom- 
ised to  see  after  Julian’s  curtains. 

She  had  almost  no  money.  And  how 
could  the  admiration  of  three  men  other 
than  her  husband  (so  enheartening  a few 
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minutes  earlier)  serve  her  in  the  crisis? 
No  amount  of  masculine  admiration 
could  mitigate  the  crudity  of  the  fact 
that  she  had  almost  no  money.  Louis’ 
illness  had  interrupted  the  normal  course 
of  domestic  finance,  if,  indeed,  a course 
could  be  called  normal  which  had 
scarcely  begun.  Louis  had  not  been  to 
the  works.  Hence  he  had  received  no 
salary.  And  how  much  salary  was  due 
to  him,  and  whether  he  was  paid  weekjy 
or  monthly,  she  knew  not.  Neither  did 
she  know  whether  his  inheritance  actu- 
ally had  been  paid  over  to  him  by 
Thomas  Batchgrew. 

What  she  knew  was  that  she  had  re- 
ceived no  housekeeping  allowance  for 
more  than  a week,  and  that  her  recent 

? payments  to  tradesmen  had  been  made 
rom  a very  small  remaining  supply  of 
her  own  pre-nuptial  money.  Economi- 
cally she  was  as  dependent  on  Louis  as 
a dog,  and  not  more  so;  she  had  the 
dog’s  right  to  go  forth  and  pick  up  a 
living.  ...  Of  course  Louis  would  send 
her  money.  Louis  was  a gentleman — he 
was  not  a cad.  Yes,  but  he  was  a very 
careless  gentleman.  She  was  once  again 
filled  with  the  bitter  realization  of  his 
extreme  irresponsibility. 

She  heard  a noise  in  the  back  lobby, 
and  started.  It  was  Mrs.  Tams,  re- 
turned. Mrs.  Tams  had  a key  of  her 
own,  of  which  she  was  proud — an  affair 
of  about  four  inches  in  length  and  weigh- 
ing over  a quarter  of  a pound.  It  fitted 
the  scullery  door,  and  was  indeed  the 
very  key  with  which  Rachel  had  em- 
broidered her  lie  to  Thomas  Batchgrew 
on  the  day  after  the  robbery.  Mrs. 
Tams  always  took  pleasure  in  entering 
the  house  from  the  rear,  without  a sound. 
She  was  now  coming  into  the  parlor  with 
the  tray  for  high  tea.  No  wonder  that 
Rachel  started.  Here  was  the  first  on- 
set of  the  outer  world. 

Mrs.  Tams  came  in,  already  perfectly 
transformed  from  a mother,  mother-in- 
law,  and  grandmother  into  a parlor- 
maid with  no  human  tie. 

“Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Tams.’* 

“So  ye’ve  got  back,  ma’m!” 

While  Mrs.  Tams  laid  the  table  with 
many  grunts  and  creakings  of  the  solid 
iron  in  her  stays,  Rachel  sat  by  the  fire, 
trying  to  seem  in  a casual,  dreamy  mood, 
cogitating  upon  what  she  must  say. 


“Will  mester  be  down  : 
asked  Mrs.  Tams,  who 
assumed  that  Louis  was 
And  Rachel,  forced  r 
instead  of  attacking,  blu 
“Oh!  By  the  way,  I 
Mr.  Fores  will  not  be  in 
Mrs.  Tams,  forgettir 
parlor-maid,  vociferated 
and  protest: 

“ Not  be  in  for  tea,  ma’i 
he  is!’’  All  her  lately  g 
cions  were  strengthened 
Rachel  had  to  contin 
begun:  “He’s  been  cs 
very  urgent  business.  1 
to  go.” 

Mrs.  Tams,  intermitt 
stood  still  and  gazed  at  1 
“Was  it  far,  ma’m,  as  I 
A simple  question,  am 
cult  to  answer  plausibly! 
“Yes — rather.” 

“I  suppose  he’ll  be 
ma’m?” 

“Oh  yes,  of  course!” 
in  absurd  haste.  “But 
not  to  worry,  he  said.  1 
pects  to  be.  We  scarce 
talk,  you  see.  He  was 
when  I came  in.” 

“A  telegram,  ma’m, 
was?” 

“Yes.  . . . That  is, 
whether  there  was  a te! 
not.  But  he  was  called  : 
cab.  I couldn’t  have 
walking,  not  as  he  is.” 
Mrs.  Tams  gave  a ges 
“I  suppose  1 mun  alte 
then,”  said  she,  putting  2 
back  on  the  tray. 

“Idiot!  Idiot!”  Racht 
self  to  herself,  when  M 
much  troubled,  had  left  t 
the  way,  I was  forgettii 
have  told  her  better  th; 
known  for  a week  th: 
something  wrong,  and 
tainly  guessed  there’s  sc 
fully  wrong.  . . . Just 
silly  lies  I’ve  told  alrea 
it  be  like  to-morrow — a: 
wonder  what  my  face  lc 
I was  telling  her!” 

She  rushed  up-stairs  t 
luggage  Louis  had  taken 
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apparently  he  had  taken  nothing  what- 
ever. The  trunk,  the  valise,  and  the 
various  bags  were  all  stacked  in  the 
empty  attic,  exactly  as  she  had  placed 
them.  He  must  have  gone  off  in  a mo- 
ment without  any  reflection  or  prepara- 
tion. 

And  when  Mrs.  Tams  served  the  soli- 
tary tea,  Rachel  was  just  as  idiotic  as 
before. 

“By  the  way,  Mrs.  Tams,”  she  began 
again.  “Did  you  happen  to  tell  Mr. 
Fores  where  I’d  gone  this  afternoon? 
. . . You  see,  we’d  no  opportunity  to 
discuss  anything,”  she  added,  striving 
once  more  after  verisimilitude. 

“Yes’m.  I told  him  when  I took  him 
his  early  cup  o’  tea.” 

“Did  he  ask  you?” 

“ Now  ye  puzzle  me,  ma’m ! I couldn’t 
swear  to  it  to  save  my  life.  But  I told 
him.” 

“What  did  he  say?”  Rachel  tried  to 
smile. 

“He  didna  say  aught.” 

Rachel  remained  alone,  to  objurgate 
Rachel.  It  was  indeed  only  too  obvious 
from  Mrs.  Tams’s  constrained  and  fussy 
demeanor  that  the  old  woman  had  di- 
vined the  existence  of  serious  trouble 
in  the  Fores  household. 

Some  time  after  the  empty  cere- 
mony of  tea,  Rachel  sat  in  state  in 
the  parlor,  dignified,  self  - controlled, 
pretending  to  sew,  as  she  had  pretended 
to  eat  and  drink  and,  afterward,  to  have 
an  important  enterprise  of  classifying 
and  rearranging  her  possessions  in  the 
wardrobe  up-stairs.  Let  Mrs.  Tams 
enter  never  so  unexpectedly,  Rachel  was 
a fit  spectacle  for  her,  with  a new  work- 
basket  by  her  side  on  the  table,  and  her 
feet  primly  on  a footstool,  quite  in  the 
style  of  the  late  Mrs.  Maldon,  and  a 
serious  and  sagacious  look  on  her  face 
that  the  fire  and  the  gas  combined  to 
illuminate.  She  did  not  actually  sew, 
but  the  threaded  needle  was  ready  in  her 
hand  to  move  convincingly  at  a second’s 
notice,  for  Mrs.  Tams  was  of  a restless 
and  inquisitive  disposition  that  night. 

Apparently  secure  between  the  drawn 
blinds,  the  Are,  the  Chesterfield,  and 
the  sideboard,  Rachel  was  nevertheless 
ranging  wide  among  vast  desolate  tracts 
of  experience,  and  she  was  making  singu- 


lar discoveries.  For  example,  it  was  not 
until  she  was  alone  in  the  parlor  after  tea 
that  she  discovered  that  during  the 
whole  of  her  interview  with  Julian  Mal- 
don in  the  afternoon  she  had  never  re- 
garded him  as  a thief.  And  yet  he  was 
a thief— Just  as  much  as  Louis!  She  had 
simply  forgotten  that  he  was  a thief. 
He  did  not  seem  to  be  any  the  worse  for 
being  a thief.  If  he  had  shown  the 
desire  to  explain  to  her  by  word  of 
mouth  the  entire  psychology  of  his  theft, 
she  would  have  listened  with  patience 
and  sympathy;  she  would  have  encour- 
aged him  to  rectitude.  And  yet  Julian 
had  no  claim  on  her;  he  was  not  her 
husband;  she  did  not  love  him.  But 
because  Louis  was  her  husband,  and  had 
a claim  on  her,  and  had  received  all  the 
proofs  of  her  affection — therefore  she 
must  be  merciless  for  Louis  1 She  per- 
ceived the  inconsistency;  she  perceived 
it  with  painful  clearness.  She  had  the 
impartial  logic  of  the  self-accuser.  At 
intervals  the  self-accuser  was  flagellated 
and  put  to  flight,  but  only  to  return 
stealthily  and  irresistibly.  . . . 

She  had  been  wrong  to  take  the  £450 
without  a word.  True,  Louis  had  some- 
what casually  authorized  her  to  return 
half  of  the  sum  to  Julian,  but  the  half 
was  not  the  whole.  And  in  any  case  she 
ought  to  have  told  Louis  of  her  project. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  immedi- 
ately upon  Mrs.  Tams’s  going  out,  Louis 
had  looked  for  the  £450,  and,  in  swift 
resentment  at  its  disappearance,  had 
determined  to  disappear  also.  He  had 
been  stung  and  stung  again,  past  bearing 
(she  argued),  daily  ana  hourly  through- 
out the  week,  ana  the  disappearance  of 
the  money  had  put  an  end  to  his  pa- 
tience. Such  was  the  upshot,  and  she 
had  brought  it  about! 

She  had  imagined  that  she  was  wait- 
ing for  destiny,  but  in  fact  she  had  been 
making  destiny  all  the  time,  with  her 
steely  glances  at  Louis  and  her  acrid, 
uncompromising  tongue!  . . . And  did 
those  other  men  really  admire  her?  How, 
for  instance,  could  Thomas  Batchgrew 
admire  her,  seeing  that  he  had  suspected 
her  of  lies  and  concealment  about  the 
robbery?  If  it  was  on  account  of  sup- 
posed lies  and  concealment  that  he 
admired  her,  then  she  rejected  Thomas 
Batchgrew’s  admiration.  . . . 
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The  self-accuser  and  the  self-deprecia- 
tor  in  her  grew  so  strong  that  Louis’ 
conduct  soon  became  unexceptionable — 
save  for  a minor  point  concerning  a theft 
of  some  live  hundred  pounds  odd  from 
an  old  lady.  And  as  for  herself,  she, 
Rachel,  was  an  over-righteous  prig,  an 
interfering  person,  a blundering  fool  of 
a woman,  a cruel-hearted  creature.  And 
Louis  was  just  a poor,  polite  martyr  who 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  pick  up  cer- 
tain bank-notes  that  were  not  his. 

Then  the  tide  of  judgment  would 
sweep  back,  and  Rachel  was  the  inno- 
cent, righteous  martyr  again,  and  Louis 
the  villain.  But  not  for  long. 

She  cried  passionately  within  her 
brain:  “I  must  have  him.  I must  get 
hold  of  him.  I must  /” 

But  when  the  brief  fury  of  longing  was 
exhausted  she  would  ask:  “How  can  I 
get  hold  of  him?  Where  is  he?”  Then, 
more  forcibly:  “What  am  I to  do  first? 
Yes,  what  ought  I to  do?  What  is 
wisest  ? He  little  guesses  that  he  is  kill- 
ing me.  If  he  had  guessed,  he  wouldn’t 
have  done  it.  But  nothing  will  kill  me! 
I am  as  strong  as  a horse.  I shall  live 
for  ages.  There’s  the  worst  of  it  all  I 
. . . And  it’s  no  use  asking  what  I ought 
to  do,  either,  because  notning,  nothing, 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  run  after 
. him,  even  if  I knew  where  to  run  to!  I 
would  die  first.  I would  live  for  a hun- 
dred years  in  torture  first.  That’s  pos- 
itive.” 

The  hands  of  the  clock,  instead  of 
moving  slowly,  seemed  to  progress  at  a 
prodigious  rate.  Mrs.  Tams  came  in: 

“Shall  I lay  mester’s  supper,  ma’m?” 

The  idea  of  laying  supper  for  the 
master  had  naturally  not  occurred  to 
Rachel. 

“Yes,  please.” 

When  the  supper  was  laid,  upon  one- 
half  of  the  table,  the  sight  of  it  almost 
persuaded  Rachel  that  Louis  would  be 
bound  to  come — as  though  the  waiting 
supper  must  mysteriously  magnetize  him 
out  of  the  world  beyond  into  the  inti- 
macy of  the  parlor. 

And  she  thought,  as  she  strove  for  the 
hundredth  time  to  recall  the  phrases  of 
the  letter: 

“‘Perfectly  satisfactory  explanation!’ 
Suppose  he  has  got  a perfectly  satisfac- 
tory explanation!  He  must  have.  He 


must  have.  If  only  he  ha 
w6uld  be  all  right.  I’d  a] 
almost  go  on  my  knees 
And  he  was  so  ill  all  the  ti: 
But  he’s  gone.  It’s  too  lat 
explanation.  Still,  as  so< 
from  him,  I shall  write  an< 
it.” 

And  in  her  mind  she  beg: 
a wondrous  letter  to  him- 
should  preserve  her  own 
salving  his;  a letter  that 
whelm  him  with  esteem  fo 

She  rang  the  bell.  “1 
Mrs.  Tams.” 

And  when  she  had  sa 
that  Mrs.  Tams  with  un' 
ence  had  retired  up-stairs, 
walk  madly  about  the  pari 
an  appearance  at  once  ver 
distressingly  familiar),  an 
plaintively,  and  raging,  ai 
again : “ I must  get  him  b; 

bear  this.  It  is  too  much  f 
get  him  back.  It’s  all  my 
then  she  dropped  on  the  ( 
a collapse,  moaning:  “Nc 
now.” 

And  then  she  fancied  t 
the  gate  creak,  and  a k 
bling  into  the  key-hole  of  i 
And  one  part  of  her  brain 
of  the  rest:  “I  am  mad.  I 

It  was  a fact  that  Louis 
be  manufactured  for  his  < 
latch-key.  But  it  was  ir 
this  latch-key  should  now 
hole.  She  was  delirious, 
unmistakably  heard  the  fr 
Her  heart  jumped  with  ti 
ing  violence.  She  was 
onto  the  carpet,  but  seen 

E ended  in  the  air.  When 
ouis’  footsteps  in  the  lob 
from  her  eyes  in  an  impe 

CHAPTER  X 

IN  THE  MONAS! 

WHEN  Mrs.  Tams 
early  cup  of  te 
Saturday  aftemc 
no  project  whatever  in  hi 
was  excessively,  exasperat 
quarter  of  an  hour  earlier 
reading  the  novel  which 
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gating  the  worst  tedium  of  his  shamed 
convalescence,  and  the  state  of  his  mind 
was  not  improved  by  the  fact  that  in  his 
opinion  the  author  of  the  novel  had 
failed  to  fulfil  clear  promises — had,  in 
fact,  abused  his  trust.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  felt  very  appreciably  stronger, 
and  his  self-esteem  was  heightened  by 
the  complete  correctness  of  nis  toilette. 
On  that  morning  he  had  dressed  himself 
with  art  and  care  for  the  first  time  since 
the  accident.  He  enjoyed  a little  dandy- 
ism; dandified,  he  was  a better  man; 
the  “fall”  of  a pair  of  trousers  over  the 
knee,  the  gloss  of  white  wristbands,  just 
showing  beneath  the  new  cloth  of  a well- 
cut  sleeve — these  phenomena  not  only 
pleased  him  but  gave  him  confidence. 
And  herein  was  the  sole  bright  spot  of 
his  universe  when  Mrs.  Tams  entered. 

He  was  rather  curt  with  Mrs.  Tams 
because  she  was  two  minutes  late;  for 
two  endless  minutes  he  had  been  culti- 
vating the  resentment  of  a man  neg- 
lected and  forgotten  by  every  one  of 
those  whose  business  in  life  it  is  to  suc- 
cor, humor,  and  soothe  him. 

Mrs.  Tams  comprehended  his  mood 
with  precision,  and  instantly.  She  hov- 
ered round  him  like  a hen,  indeed  like  a 
whole  flock  of  hens,  and  when  he  sav- 
agely rebuffed  her  she  developed  from  a 
flock  of  hens  into  a flight  of  angels. 

“Missis  said  as  I was  to  tell  you  as 
she’d  gone  to  see  Mr.  Julian  Maldon, 
sir,”  said  Mrs.  Tams,  in  the  way  of  gen- 
eral gossip. 

Louis  made  no  sign. 

“Her  didna  say  how  soon  her’d  be 
back.  I was  for  going  out,  sir,  but  I’ll 
stop  in,  sir,  and  willing — ” 

“What  time  are  you  supposed  to  go 
out?”  Louis  demanded,  in  a tone  less 
inimical  than  his  countenance. 

“ By  rights,  now,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Tams, 
looking  backward  through  the  open  door 
at  the  lobby  clock. 

“Well,”  Louis  remarked  with  liveli- 
ness, “if  you  aren’t  outside  this  house 
in  one  minute,  in  sixty  seconds,  I shall 
put  you  out,  neck  and  crop.” 

Mrs.  Tams  smiled.  His  amiability 
was  returning,  he  had  done  her  the 
honor  to  tease  her.  She  departed,  all 
her  “ things  ” being  ready  in  tne  kitchen. 
Even  before  she  had  gone  Louis  went 
quickly  up-stairs,  having  drunk  less  than 
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half  a cup  of  tea,  and  with  extraordinary 
eagerness  plunged  into  the  bedroom  and 
unlocked  nis  private  drawer.  He  both 
hoped  and  feared  that  the  money  which 
he  had  bestowed  there  after  Julian’s  his- 
toric visit  would  have  vanished. 

It  had  vanished. 

The  shock  was  unpleasant,  but  the 
discovery  itself  had  a pleasant  side,  be- 
cause it  justified  the  theory  which  had 
sprung  complete  into  his  mind  when  he 
learnt  where  Rachel  had  gone,  and  also 
because  it  denuded  Rachel  of  all  reason- 
able claim  to  consideration.  He  had 
said  to  himself:  “She  has  gone  off  to 
return  half  of  that  money  to  Julian — 
that’s  what  it  is.  And  she’s  capable  of 
returning  all  of  it  to  him !”  . . . And  she 
had  done  so.  And  she  had  not  consulted 
him,  Louis.  He,  then,  was  a nobody — 
zero  in  the  house!  She. had  deliberately 
filched  the  money  from  him,  and  to 
accomplish  her  purpose  she  had  ab- 
stracted his  keys,  which  he  had  left  in 
his  pocket.  She  must  have  stolen  the 
notes  several  days  before,  perhaps  a 
week  before,  when  he  was  really  seri- 
ously ill.  She  had  used  the  keys  and 
restored  them  to  his  pocket.  Astound- 
ing baseness! 

He  murmured:  “This  finishes  it.  This 
really  does  finish  it.” 

He  was  immensely  righteous  as  he 
stood  alone  in  the  bedroom  in  front  of 
the  rifled  drawer.  He  was  more  than 
righteous — he  was  a martyr.  He  had 
done  absolutely  nothing  that  was  wrong. 
He  had  not  stolen  money;  he  had  not 
meant  to  steal;  the  more  he  examined 
his  conduct,  the  more  he  was  convinced 
that  it  had  been  throughout  unexcep- 
tionable, whereas  the  conduct  of  Ra- 
chel . . . ! At  every  point  she  had  sinned. 
It  was  she,  not  he,  who  had  burnt  Mrs. 
Maldon’s  hoard.  Was  it  not  monstrous 
that  a woman  should  be  so  careless  as 
to  light  a fire  without  noticing  that  a 
bundle  of  notes  lay  on  the  top  of  the 
coal  ? Besides,  what  affair  was  it  of  hers, 
anyway?  It  concerned  himself,  Mrs. 
Maldon,  and  Julian,  alone.  But  she 
must  needs  interfere.  She  had  not  a 
penny  to  bless  herself  with,  but  he  had 
magnanimously  married  her;  and  his  re- 
ward was  her  inexcusable  interference 
in  his  private  business. 

His  accident  was  due  solely  to  his 
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benevolence  for  her.  If  he  had  not  been 
wheeling  a bicycle  procured  for  her,  and 
on  his  way  to  buy  her  a new  bicycle,  the 
accident  would  never  have  occurred. 
But  had  she  shown  any  gratitude? 
None.  - It  was  true  that  he  had  vaguely 
authorized  her  to  return  half  of  the 
money  replaced  by  the  contrite  Julian; 
but  no  date  for  doing  so  had  been  fixed, 
and  assuredly  she  had  no  pretext  what- 
ever for  dealing  with  all  of  it.  That  she 
should  go  to  Julian  Maldon  with  either 
the  half  or  the  whole  of  the  money  with- 
out previously  informing  him  and  ob- 
taining the  ratification  of  his  permission 
was  simply  scandalous.  Ana  that  she 
should  sneakingly  search  his  pockets  for 
keys,  commit  a burglary  in  nis  drawer, 
and  sneakingly  put  the  keys  back  was 
outrageous,  infamous,  utterly  intoler- 
able. 

He  said,  “I’ll  teach  you  a lesson,  my 
lady,  once  for  all.” 

Then  he  went  down-stairs.  The  kitchen 
was  empty;  Mrs.  Tams  had  gone.  But 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  parlor  he 
changed  his  course,  and  ran  up-stairs 
again  to  the  drawer,  which  he  pulled 
wide  open.  At  the  back  of  it  there  ought 
to  have  been  an  envelope  containing  £20 
in  notes,  balance  of  an  advance  pay- 
ment from  old  Batchgrew.  The  enve- 
lope was  there  with  its  contents.  Rachel 
had  left  the  envelope.  “Good  of  her!” 
he  ejaculated  with  sarcasm.  He  put  the 
money  in  his  pocket-book,  and  descended 
to  finish  his  tea,  which  he  drank  up 
excitedly. 

A dubious  scheme  was  hypnotizing 
him.  He  was  a man  well  acquainted 
with  the  hypnotism  of  dubious  schemes. 
He  knew  all  the  symptoms.  He  fought 
against  the  magic  influence,  and  then,  as 
always,  yielded  himself  deliberately  and 
voluptuously  to  it.  He  would  go  away. 
He  would  not  wait;  he  would  go  at  once, 
in  a moment.  She  deserved  as  much, 
if  not  more.  He  knew  not  where  he 
should  go;  a thousand  reasons  against 
going  assailed  him;  but  he  would  go. 
He  must  go.  . He  could  no  longer  stand, 
even  for  a single  hour,  her  harshness, 
her  air  of  moral  superiority,  her  adaman- 
tine obstinacy.  He  missed  terribly  her 
candid  worship  of  him,  to  which  he  had 
grown  accustomed  and  which  had  be- 
come nearly  a necessity  of  his  existence. 


He  could  not  live  wit 
the  prospect  was  tot 
He  wanted  love,  and  I 
love,  and  wjthout  it  n 
ingless  to  him,  a men 

So  he  would  go. 
would  not  pack;  to  p 
him  and  bore  him;  1 
was.  He  could  buy 
The  shops — his  kin< 
closed,  and  would  1 
Tuesday.  Neverthel 
He  could  buy  the  indij 
ner’s  establishment  o 
Knype  railway  statior 
posite  the  Five  Towr 
determined  to  go  to 
Hotel  that  night.  He 
resources  beyond  the 
telegraph  to  Batchgr 
yet  transferred  to  hir 
to  pay  money  into  I 
Tuesday;  if  he  were  < 
a check  he  would  cro 
could  not  possibly  be 
Wednesday  morning. 

At  all  costs  he  would 
still  plastered;  but  he 
would  go  far,  no  ma 
chief  thing  was  to  go. 
calling  him.  The  ma§ 
scheme  held  him  fast, 
respects  he  was  free- 
He  would  go.  He  w 
recovered,  not  quite  ! 
he  was  all  right;  he 
And  he  would  go. 

He  put  on  his  hat  an 
coat.  Then  he  though 
of  leaving  a letter  beh: 
Rachel’s  sake,  but  to  : 
dignity  and  to  spoil  hei 
letter,  read  it  through 
and  quitted  the  house, 
cheerfully,  but  with  a 
Lest  he  might  meet  R; 
home  he  went  up  the 
down,  and,  finding  him 
tion,  took  a train  to  I 
first-class.  The  glorio 
bachelor  was  his  once  r 

The  Five  Towns  Hot 
ically  in  the  borough  oi 
in  fact  it  was  in  neithe 
Knype,  but  “opposite 
on  the  quiet  side  of  Ki 
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away  from  any  urban  traffic;  the  gross 
roar  of  the  electric  trams  running  be- 
tween Knype  and  Hanbridge  could  not 
be  heard  from  the  great  portico. of  the 
hotel.  It  is  true  that  the  hotel  primarily 
existed  on  its  proximity  to  the  railway 
center  of  the  Five  Towns.  But  it  had 
outgrown  its  historic  origin,  and  would 
have  moderately  flourished  even  had  the 
North  Staffordshire  railway  been  anni- 
hilated. By  its  sober  grandeur  and  its 
excellent  cooking  it  had  taken  its  place 
as  the  first  hotel  in  the  district.  It  had 
actually  no  rival.  Heroic,  sublime  ef- 
forts had  been  made  in  the  center  of 
Hanbridge  to  overthrow  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  Five  Towns  Hotel.  The 
forlorn  result  of  one  of  these  efforts — so 
immense  was  it! — had  been  bought  by 
the  municipality  and  turned  into  a 
Town  Hall — supreme  instance  'of  the 
Five  Towns’  habit  of  “making  things 
do!”  No  effort  succeeded.  Men  would 
still  travel  from  the  ends  of  the  Five 
Towns  to  the  bar,  the  billiard- rooms, 
the  banqueting-halls  of  the  Five  Towns 
Hotel,  where  every  public  or  semi-public 
ceremonial  that  included  conviviality 
was  obliged  to  happen  if  it  truly  re- 
spected itself. 

The  Five  Towns  Hotel  had  made  for- 
tunes, and  still  made  them.  It  was  large 
and  imposing  and  somber.  The  archi- 
tect, who  knew  his  business,  had  de- 
signed staircases,  corridors,  and  acci- 
dental alcoves  on  the  scale  of  a palace;  so 
that  privacy  amid  publicity  could  al- 
ways be  found  within  its  walls.  It  was 
superficially  old-fashioned,  and  in  reality 
modem.  It  had  a genuine  chef , with 
sub-chefs,  good  waiters  whose  sole  weak- 
ness was  linguistic,  and  an  apartment  of 
carven  oak  with  a vast  counterfeit  eye 
that  looked  down  on  you  from  the  ceil- 
ing. It  was  ready  for  anything — a recep- 
tion to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  a maid, 
a lunch  to  a Cabinet  minister  with  an 
axe  to  grind  in  the  district,  or  a sale  by 
auction  of  house-property  with  wine  ad 
libitum  to  encourage  bids. 

But  its  chief  social  use  was  perhaps  as 
a retreat  for  men  who  were  tired  of  a 
world  inhabited  by  two  sexes.  Sundry 
of  the  great  hotels  of  Britain  have  for- 
gotten this’ ancient  function,  and  are  as 
full  of  frills,  lace,  color,  and  soft  giggles 
as  a London  restaurant,  so  that  in  Man- 
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Chester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  a man 
in  these  days  has  no  safe  retreat  except 
the  gloominess  of  a provincial  club.  The 
Five  Towns  Hotel  had  held  fast  to  old 
tradition  in  this  respect.  Ladies  were 
certainly  now  and  then  to  be  seen  there, 
for  it  was  a hotel  and  as  such  enjoyed 
much  custom.  But  in  the  main  it  resem- 
bled a monastery.  Men  breathed  with 
a new  freedom  as  they  entered  it.  Com- 
mandments reigned  there,  and  their  au- 
thority was  enforced;  but  they  were 
not  precisely  the  tables  of  Moses.  The 
enormous  pretense  which  men  practise 
for  the  true  benefit  of  women  was  aban- 
doned in  the  Five  Towns  Hotel.  Do- 
mestic sultans  who  never  joked  in  the 
drawing-room  would  crack  with  laughter 
in  the  Five  Towns  Hotel,  and  make 
others  crack,  too.  Old  men  would  meet 
young  men  on  equal  terms,  and  feel 
rather  pleased  at  their  own  ability  to  do 
so.  And  young  men  shed  their  youth 
there,  displaying  the  huge  stock  of  wis- 
dom and  sharp  cynicism  which  by  hard 
work  they  had  acquired  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  time.  Indeed,  the  hotel  was  a 
wonderful  institution,  and  a source  of 
satisfaction  to  half  a county. 

It  was  almost  as  one  returned  from  the 
dead  that  Louis  Fores  entered  the  Five 
Towns  Hotel  on  Easter  Saturday  after- 
noon, for  in  his  celibate  prime  he  had 
been  a habitue  of  the  place.  He  had  a 
thrill;  and  he  knew  that  he  would  be 
noticed,  were  it  only  as  the  hero  and 
victim  of  a street  accident;  a few  remain- 
ing plasters  still  drew  attention  to  his 
recent  history.  At  the  same  time,  the 
thrill  which  affected  him  was  not  en- 
tirely pleasurable,  for  he  was  frightened 
by  what  he  had  done:  by  the  letter 
written  to  Rachel,  by  his  abandonment 
of  her,  and  also  by  the  prospect  of  what 
he  meant  to  do.  The  resulting  situation 
would  certainly  be  scandalous  in  a high 
degree,  and  tongues  would  dwell  on  the 
extreme  brevity  of  the  period  of  mar- 
riage. The  scandal  would  resound  might- 
ily. And  Louis  hated  scandal,  and  nad 
always  had  a genuine  desire  for  respecta- 
bility. . . . Then  he  reassured  himself. 
“Pooh!  What  do  I care?”  Besides,  it 
was  not  his  fault.  He  was  utterly  blame- 
less; Rachel  alone  was  the  sinner.  She 
had  brought  disaster  upon  herself.  On 
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the  previous  Saturday  he  had  given  her 
fair  warning  by  getting  up  out  of  bed  in 
his  weakness  and  leaving  the  house — 
more  from  instinct  than  from  any  set 
plan.  But  she  would  not  take  a hint. 
She  would  not  learn.  Very  good ! The 
thought  of  his  inheritance  and  of  his 
freedom  uplifted  him  till  he  became 
nearly  a god. 

Owing  to  the  Easter  holidays  the  hotel 
was  less  bright  and  worldly  than  usual. 
Moreover,  Saturday  was  never  one  of  its 
brilliant  days  of  the  week.  In  the  twi- 
light of  a subsidiary  lounge,  illuminated 
by  one  early  electric  spark,  a waiter 
stood  alone  amid  great  basket-chairs  and 
wicker-tables.  Louis  knew  the  waiter, 
as  did  every  man-about-town;  but  Louis 
imagined  that  he  knew  him  better  than 
most;  the  waiter  gave  a similar'impres- 
sion  to  all  impressionable  young  men. 

“How  do  you  do,  Krupp?”  Louis 
greeted 'him,  with  kind  familiarity. 

“Good  afternoon,  sir.” 

It  was  perhaps  the  hazard  of  his  name 
that  had  given  the  waiter  a singular 
prestige  in  the  district.  Krupp  is  a great 
and  an  unforgetable  name,  wherever 
you  go.  And  also  it  offers  people  a 
chance  to  be  jocose  with  facility.  A hun- 
dred habitues  had  made  the  same  joke 
to  Krupp  about  Krupp’s  name,  and  each 
had  supposed  himself  to  be  humorous  in 
an  original  manner.  Krupp  received  the 
jocularities  with  the  enigmatic  good- 
fellow  air  with  which  he  received  every- 
thing. None  knew  whether  Krupp  ad- 
mired or  disdained,  loved  or  hated,  the 
Five  Towns  and  the  English  character. 
He  was  a foreigner  from  some  vague 
frontier  of  Switzerland,  possessing  no 
language  of  his  own  but  a patois,  and 
speaking  other  languages  less  than  per- 
fectly. He  had  been  a figure  in  the  Five 
Towns  Hotel  for  over  twenty  years.  He 
was  an  efficient  waiter;  yet  he  had  never 
risen  on  the  staff,  and  was  still  just  the 
lounge  or  billiard-room  waiter  that  he 
had  always  been — and  apparently  con- 
tent with  destiny. 

Louis  asked  brusquely,  as  one  who  has 
no  time  to  waste,  “Will  Faulkner’s  be 
open  ?” 

Krupp  bent  down  and  glanced  through 
an  interstice  of  a partition  at  a clock  in 
the  corridor.  “Yes,  sir,”  he  said,  with 
calm  certainty. 


I/Ouis,  pleased,  the 
a fine  waiter.”  Son 
it  seem  as  if  by  the 
had  forced  Faulkne 
order  to  oblige  Mr.  J 
“Because,”  said  L< 
no  luggage,  not  a rag 
a few  things,  and  n 
open.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  1 
and  quite  incurious, 
ask,  “Do  you  wish  a 
“Heard  about  m] 
pose?”  Louis  went  01 
that  Krupp  should  m 
reference  to  his  plast 
Krupp  became  inst 
yet  keeping  his  custo 
“Yes,  sir.  And  I 
you  are  recovered,” 
faint,  indefinable  fo 
the  lack  of  idiom  w 
deprive  his  remark: 
quality. 

“Well,”  said  Louis, 
to  admit  that  the  a 
smoothly  as  Krupp  a 
“I  can  tell  you  I’ve 
time.  I really  ought  r 
but — ” He  stopped. 

“Strange  it  should  1 
A gentleman  who  was 
day  said  that  in  his 
one  of  the  cleverest  c; 
Towns.” 

Louis  naturally  inq 
that?” 

“I  could  not  say,  sii 
regular  customers,  sir, 
mild  depreciation.  “/ 
with  a beard,  a little  la 
Krupp  had  invented  tl 
his  opinion  to  meet  th< 
right  in  depriving  him 
regular  customer. 

“Oh!”  murmured  1 
way,  has  Mr.  Gibbs  cc 
“Mr.  Gibbs,  sir?” 
“Yes,  an  American. 

E ointment  with  him  tl 
e comes  in  while  I’m  c 
just  tell  him,  will  yoi 
stopping  at  the  Majest 
The  Majestic  being 
hotel  at  Hanbridge,  1 
eyebrows  in  a peculiar 
his  head. 
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Just  as  Krupp  had  invented  a gentle- 
man, so  now  Louis  was  inventing  one. 
Neither  Krupp  nor  Louis  guessed  the 
inventive  act  of  the  other.  Krupp’s  act 
was  a caprice,  a piece  of  embroidery, 
charming  and  unnecessary.  But  Louis 
was  inventing  with  serious  intent,  for  he 
had  to  make  his  presence  at  the  Five 
Towns  Hotel  on  Easter  Saturday  seem 
natural  and  inevitable. 

“Arid  also  I want  the  Cunard  list  of 
sailings,  and  the  White  Star,  too.  There’s 
a Cunard  boat  from  Liverpool  on  Mon- 
day, isn’t  there?” 

“I  don’t  think  so,  sir,”  said  Krupp, 
“but  I’ll  see.” 

“I  understood  from  Mr.  Gibbs  there 
was.  And  I’m  going  to  Liverpool  by 
that  early  train  to-morrow.” 

“Sunday,  sir?” 

“Yes,  I must  be  in  Liverpool  to- 
morrow night.” 

Louis  went  across  to  the  station  to 
Faulkner’s.  He  considered  that  he  was 
doing  very  well.  And,  after  all,  why  not 
go  to  America — not  on  Monday,  for  he 
was  quite  aware  that  no  boat  left  on 
Monday — but  in  a few  days,  after  he  had 
received  the  whole  sum  that  Thomas 
Batchgrew  held  for  him  ? He  could  quite 
plausibly  depart  on  urgent  business  con- 
nected with  new  capitalistic  projects.  He 
could  quite  plausibly  remain  in  America 
as  long  as  convenient.  America  beck- 
oned to  him.  He  remembered  all  the 
appetizing  accounts  that  he  had  ever 
heard  from  American  commercial  trav- 
elers of  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue — 
incredible  streets.  In  America  he  might 
treble,  quadruple,  his  already  vast  capi- 
tal. The  romance  of  the  idea  intoxicated 
him. 

When  he  got  back  from  Faulkner’s 
with  a parcel  (which  he  threw  to  the 
cloak-room  attendant  to  keep)  he  felt 
startlingly  hungry,  and,  despite  the 
early  hour,  he  ordered  a steak  in  the 
grill-room;  and  not  a steak  merely,  but 
all  the  accoutrements  of  a steak,  with 
beverages  to  match.  • And  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  he  paid  for  the  meal  at  once, 
with  a check  for  ten  pounds,  receiving 
the  change  in  gold  and  silver,  and  thus 
increasing  his  available  cash  to  about 
thirty  pounds.  Then  in  the  lounge,  with 
Cuban  cigar  smoke  in  his  eyes,  and 


Krupp  discoursing  to  him  of  all  conceiv- 
able Atlantic  liners,  he  wrote  a letter  to 
Thomas  Batchgrew  and  marked  it  “Very 
urgent”;  which  was  simple  prudence  on 
his  part,  for  he  had  drawn  a check  for 
ten  pounds  on  a non  - existent  bank- 
balance.  At  last,  as  Mr.  Gibbs  had  not 
arrived,  he  said  he  would  stroll  up  to  the 
Majestic.  He  had  not  yet  engaged  a 
room;  he  seemed  to  hesitate  before  that 
decisive  act.  . . . 

Then  it  was  that,  in  the  corridor  im- 
mediately outside  the  lounge,  he  encoun- 
tered Jim  Horrocleave.  The  look  in  Jim 
Horrocleave’s  ferocious  eye  shocked  him. 
Louis  had  almost  forgotten  his  employer, 
and  the  sudden  spectacle  of  him  was  dis- 
concerting. 

“Hello,  Fores!”  said  Horrocleave  very 
sardonically,  with  no  other  greeting.  “ I 
thought  ye  were  too  ill  to  move.”  No 
word  of  sympathy  in  the  matter  of 
the  accident!  Simply  the  tone  of  an 
employer  somehow  aggrieved. 

“I’m  out  to-day  for  the  first  time. 
Had  to  come  down  here  on  a matter — ” 

Horrocleave  spoke  lower,  and  even 
more  sardonically:  “I  hear  ye’re  off  to 
America.” 

Louis  looked  through  the  fretted  par- 
tition at  the  figure  of  Krupp  alone  in  the 
lounge.  And  Horrocleave  also  looked  at 
Krupp.  And  Krupp  looked  back  with 
his  enigmatic  gaze,  perhaps  scornful,  per- 
haps indifferent,  perhaps  secretly  ap- 
preciative— but  in  any  case  profoundly 
foreign  and  aloof  and  sinister. 

“Well — ” Louis  began,  at  a disadvan- 
tage. “Who  says  I’m  off  to  America?” 

Horrocleave  advanced  his  chin  and 
clenched  a fist. 

“Don’t  you  go!”  said  he.  “If  ye  did, 
ye  might  be  brought  back  by  the  scruff 
o’  the  neck.  You  mark  my  words  and 
come  down  to  the  works  to-morrow 
morning  — to-morrow , ye  understand !” 
He  was  breathing  quickly.  Then  a mali- 
cious grin  seemed  to  pass  over  his  face 
as  his  glance  rested  for  an  instant  on 
Louis’  plasters.  The  next  instant  he 
walked  away,  and  Louis  heard  him  at 
the  cloak-room  counter  barking  the  one 
word,  “Mackintosh.” 

Louis  understood,  only  too  completely. 
During  his  absence  from  the  works,  Hor- 
rocleave had  amused  himself  by  criti- 
cally examining  the  old  petty-cash  book. 
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That  was  all,  and  it  was  enough.  Good- 
by  to  romance,  to  adventure,  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  larger  world ! The  one  course 
to  pursue  was  to  return  home,  to  deny 
(as  was  easy)  that  the  notion  of  going  to 
America  had  ever  occurred  to  him,  or 
even  the  notion  of  putting  up  at  the 
hotel,  and  with  such  dignity  as  he  could 
assume  to  restore  to  Horrocleave  the 
total  sum  abstracted*  With  care  and 
luck  he  might  yet  save  his  reputation.  It 
was  impossible  that  Horrocleave  should 
prosecute.  And  what  was  seventy  odd 
pounds,  after  all?-  He  was  master  of 
thousands. 

If  he  could  but  have  walked  straight 
out  of  the  hotel!  But  he  could  not.  His 
dignity,  the  most  precious  of  all  his  pos- 
sessions, had  to  be  maintained.  Pos- 
sibly Krupp  had  overheard  the  conver- 
sation, or  divined  its  nature.  He  strolled 
back  into  the  lounge. 

“A  Benedictine,”  he  ordered,  casually, 
and,  neatly  pulling  up  his  trousers  at  the 
knee,  sank  into  a basket -chair  and 
crossed  his  legs,  while  blowing  forth 
much  smoke. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

When  Krupp  brought  the  tiny  glass, 
Louis  paid  for  it  without  looking  at  him, 
and  gave  a good  tip.  Ah!  He  would 
have  liked  to  peer  into  Krupp’s  inmost 
mind  and  know  exactly  how  Krupp  had 
been  discussing  him  with  Jim  Horro- 
cleave. He  would  have  liked  to  tell 
Krupp  in  cutting  tones  that  waiters  had 
no  right  to  chatter  to  one  customer  about 
another.  And  then  he  would  have  liked 
to  destroy  Krupp.  But  he  could  not. 
His  godlike  dignity  would  not  permit 
him  to  show  by  even  the  slightest  gesture 
that  he  had  been  inconvenienced.  The 
next  moment  he  perceived  that  Provi- 
dence had  been  watching  over  him.  If 
he  had  gone  to  America  unknown  to 
Horrocleave,  Horrocleave  might  indeed 
have  proved  seriously  awkward.  . . . 
Extradition — was  there  such  a word,  and 
such  a thing?  He  finished  the  Benedic- 
tine, went  to  the  cloak-room  and  obtained 
his  hat,  coat,  stick,  and  parcel;  and  the 
hovering  Krupp  helped  him  with  his 
overcoat,  and,  as  destiny  cast  him  out  of 
the  dear  retreat  which  a little  earlier  he 
had  entered  with  such  pleasurable  antici- 
pations, he  was  followed  down  the  cor- 
ridor by  the  aloof,  disinterested  gaze  of 


the  Swiss,  whose  enigm 
shire  man  had  ever  penei 

CHAPTER  X 

MRS.  TAMS’S  STRANG1 
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simply  could  not  display  her  feelings. 
Upbringing,  habit,  environment  were 
too  much  for  her,  and  spontaneity  was 
checked.  Had  she  been  alone  with  a dog 
she  would  have  spent  herself  passion- 
ately on  the  dog,  imaginatively  trans- 
forming the  dog  into  Louis;  but  the 
sight  of  Louis  in  person  congealed  her, 
so  that  she  became  a hard  mass  with  just 
a tiny  core  of  fire  somewhere  within. 

“Why  cannot  I jump  up  and  fall  on 
his  neck?’’  she  asked  herself,  angrily. 
But  she  could  not. 

She  controlled  her  tears,  and  began  to 
argue  mentally  whether  Louis  had  come 
home  because  he  could  not  keep  away 
from  her,  or  for  base  purposes  of  His  own. 
She  was  conscious  of  a desire  to  greet 
him  sarcastically  with  the  remark,  “So 
you’ve  come  back,  after  all!’’  It  was 
a wilful,  insensate  desire;  but  there  it 
was.  SHe  shut  her  lips  on  it,  not  without 
difficulty. 

“I’ve  kept  some  supper  for  you,”  she 
said,  with  averted  head.  She  wanted  to 
make  her  voice  kind,  but  it  would  not 
obey  her.  It  was  neither  kind  nor  un- 
kind. There  were  tears  in  it,  however. 

They  did  not  look  at  each  other. 

“Why  did  you  keep  supper  for  me?” 
he  mumbled. 

“ I thought  you  might  find  you  weren’t 
well  enough  to  travel,”  she  answered, 
thoughtfully,  with  her  face  still  bent 
over  the  work  which  she  was  spoiling 
with  every  clumsy,  feverish  stitch. 

This  surprising  and  ingenious  untruth 
came  from  her  without  the  slightest 
effort.  It  seemed  to  invent  itself. 

“Well,”  said  Louis,  “I  don’t  happen 
to  want  any  supper.”  His  accent  was 
slightly  but  definitely  inimical.  He  per- 
ceived that  he  had  an  advantage,  and  he 
decided  to  press  it. 

Rachel  also  perceived  this,  and  she 
thought,  resentfully:  “How  cruel  he  is! 
How  mean  he  is!”  She  hated  and  loved 
him  simultaneously.  She  foresaw  that 
peace  must  be  preceded  by  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  she  was  discouraged.  Though 
determined  that  he  should  not  escape 
from  the  room  unreconciled,  she  was 
ready  to  inflict  dreadful  injuries  on  him, 
as  he  on  her.  They  now  regarded  each 
other  askance,  furtively,  as  dire  enemies. 

Louis,  being  deficient  in  common- 
sense,  thought  of  nothing  but  the  imme- 
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diate  victory.  He  well  knew  that,  in 
case  of  trouble  with  Jim  Horrocleave,  he 
might  be  forced  to  humble  himself  be- 
fore his  wife,  and  that  present  arro- 
gance would  only  intensify  future  diffi- 
culties. Also,  he  had  easily  divined  that 
the  woman  opposite  to  him  was  a softer 
Rachel  than  the  one  he  had  left,  and 
very  ready  for  pacific  compromise.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  his  polite,  patient  way,  he 
would  persist  in  keeping  the  attitude  of 
an  ill-used  saint  with  a most  clear  griev- 
ance. And  more  than  this,  he  wanted 
to  appear  absolutely  consistent,  even  in 
coming  home  again.  Could  he  have  re- 
called the  precise  terms  of  his  letter,  he 
would  have  contrived  to  interpret  them 
so  as  to  include  the  possibility  of  his 
return  that  night.  He  fully  intended  to 
be  the  perfect  male. 

Drawing  his  cigarette-case  and  match- 
box from  his  hip  pocket,  by  means  of  the 
silver  cable  which  attached  them  to  his 
person,  he  carefully  lit  a cigarette  and 
rose  to  put  the  spent  match  in  the  fire. 
While  at  the  hearth  he  looked  at  his  plas- 
tered face  in  the  glass,  critically  and  dis- 
passionately, as  though  he  had  nothing 
else  in  the  world  to  do.  Then  his  eye 
caught  some  bits  of  paper  in  the  fender — 
fragments  of  his  letter  which  Rachel  had 
cast  into  the  fire  and  onto  the  hearth. 
He  stooped,  picked  up  one  white  piece, 
gazed  at  it,  dropped  it,  picked  up  anoth- 
er, gazed  at  it,  dropped  it,  fastidiously. 

“Hm!”  he  said,  faintly. 

Then  he  stood  again  at  his  full  height 
and  blew  smoke  profusely  about  the 
mantelpiece.  He  was  very  close  to  Ra- 
chel, and  above  her.  He  could  see  the 
top  of  her  bent,  mysterious  head;  he 
could  see  all  the  changing  curves  of  her 
breast  as  she  breathed.  He  knew  inti- 
mately her  frock,  the  rings  on  her  hand, 
the  buckle  on  her  shoe.  He  knew  the 
whole  feel  of  the  room — the  buzz  of  the 
gas,  the  peculiarities  of  the  wall-paper, 
the  thick  curtain  over  the  door  to  his 
right,  the  folds  of  the  table-cloth.  And 
in  his  infelicity  and  in  his  resentment 
against  Rachel  he  savored  it  all  not 
without  pleasure.  The  mere  inviolable 
solitude  with  this  young,  strange,  pro- 
vocative woman  in  the  night  beyond  the 
town  stimulated  him  into  a sort  of  zest 
of  living. 

There  was  a small  sound  from  the 
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young  woman;  her  breathing  was 
checked;  she  had  choked  down  a dry 
sob.  This  signal,  so  faint  and  so  dra- 
matic in  the  stillness  of  the  parlor,  at 
once  intimidated  and  encouraged  him. 

“What  have  you  done  with  that 
money?”  he  asked,  in  a cold  voice. 

“What  money?”  Rachel  replied,  low, 
without  raising  her  head.  Her  hand  had 
ceased  to  move  the  needle. 

“You  know  what  money.” 

“I  took  it  to  Julian,  of  course.” 

“Why  did  you  take  it  to  Julian?” 

“We  agreed  I should,  last  week — you 
yourself  said  so — don’t  you  remember?” 
Her  tones  acquired  some  confidence. 

“No,  I don’t  remember.  I remember 
something  was  said  about  letting  him 
have  half  of  it.  Did  you  give  him  half 
or  all  of  it?” 

“I  gave  him  all  of  it.” 

“I  like  that!  I like  that!”  Louis  re- 
marked, sarcastically.  “I  like  your 
nerve.  You  do  it  on  the  sly.  You  don’t 
say  a word  to  me;  and,  not  content  with 
that,  you  give  him  all  of  it.  Why  didn’t 
you  tell  me?  Why  didn’t  you  ask  me  for 
the  money?” 

Rachel  offered  no  answer. 

Louis  proceeded  with  more  vivacity, 
“And  did  he  take  it?” 

“I  made  him.” 

“What?  AH  of  it?  What  reason  did 
you  give  ? How  did  you  explain  things  ?” 

“ I told  him  you’d  had  the  rest  of  the 
money,  of  course,  so  it  was  all  right.  It 
wouldn’t  have  been  fair  to  him  if  some 
one  hadn’t  told  him.” 

Louis  now  seriously  convinced  himself 
that  his  grievance  was  tremendous,  unex- 
ampled in  the  whole  history  of  marriage. 

“Well,”  said  he,  with  high,  gloomy 
dignity,  “it  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  I didn’t  have  the  rest  of  the  money. 
. . . If  I’d  had  it,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose I’ve  done  with  it?  . . . Over  five 
hundred  pounds,  indeed!” 

“Then  what—?” 

“I  don’t  think  I want  any  of  your 
‘Then  what’s.’  You  wouldn’t  listen  be- 
fore, so  why  should  you  be  told  now? 
However,  I expect  I must  teach  you  a 
lesson — though  it’s  too  late.” 

Rachel  did  not  move.  She  heard  him 
say  that  he  had  discovered  the  bank- 
notes at  night,  under  the  chair  on  the 
landing.  “I  took  charge  of  them.  I 


collared  them,  for  the  time  being,”  he 
said.  “ I happened  to  be  counting  them 
when  you  knocked  at  my  bedroom  door. 
I admit  I was  rather  taken  aback.  I 
didn’t  want  you  to  see  the  notes.  I 
didn’t  see  any  reason  why  you  should 
know  anything  about  my  aunt’s  care- 
lessness. You  must  remember  you  were 
only  a paid  employee  then.  1 was  close 
to  the  fireplace.  I just  scrunched  them 
up  in  my  hand  and  dropped  them  behind 
the  fire-screen.  Of  course  I meant  to 
pick  them  up  again  instantly  you’d  gone. 
Well,  you  didn’t  go.  You  seemed  as  if 
you  wouldn’t  go.  I had  to  run  for  the 
doctor.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  Even 
then  I never  dreamt  you  intended  to 
light  the  fire  in  that  room.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  for  a second.  . . . And 
I should  have  thought  anybody  lighting 
a fire  couldn’t  have  helped  seeing  a thing 
like  a ball  of  bank-notes  on  the  top  of  the 
grate.  I should  have  thought  so.  But 
it  seems  I was  wrong.  When  I got  back 
of  course  the  whole  blooming  thing  was 
up  the  chimney.  Well,  there  you  are! 
What  was  I to  do?  I ask  you  that.” 

He  paused.  Rachel  sobbed. 

“Of  course,”  he  continued,  with  sav- 
age quietude,  “you  may  say  I might 
have  forced  you  to  listen  to  me  this  last 
week.  I might.  But  why  should  I? 
Why  should  I beg  and  pray?  If  you 
didn’t  know  the  whole  story  a week  ago, 
is  it  my  fault  ? I’m  not  one  to  ask  twice. 
I can’t  go  on  my  knees  and  beg  to  be 
listened  to.  Some  fellows  could,  perhaps, 
but  not  me!” 

Rachel  was  overwhelmed.  The  dis- 
covery that  it  was  she  herself,  Phari- 
saical and  unyielding,  who  had  been 
immediately  responsible  for  the  disap- 
earance  of  the  bank-notes  almost  dazed 
er.  And  simultaneously  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  her  idol  drowned  her  in  bliss. 
She  was  so  glad  to  be  at  fault,  so  ravished 
at  being  able  to  respect  him  again,  that 
the  very  ecstasy  of  existing  seemed  likely 
to  put  an  end  to  her  existence.  Her 
physical  sensations  were  such  as  she 
might  have  experienced  if  her  heart  had 
swiftly  sunk  away  out  of  her  bosom  and 
left  an  empty  space  there  that  gasped. 
She  glanced  up  at  Louis. 

“I’m  so  sorry!”  she  breathed. 

Louis  did  not  move,  nor  did  his  fea- 
tures relax  in  the  slightest. 
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With  one  hand  raised  in  appeal,  sur- 
render, abandonment,  and  the  other  on 
the  arm  of  her  chair,  and  her  work  slip- 
ping to  the  floor,  she  half  rose  toward 
nim. 

“You  can’t  tell  how  sorry  I am!” 
she  murmured.  Her  eyes  were  liquid. 
“Louis!” 

“And  well  you  may  be,  if  you’ll  excuse 
me  saying  so!”  answered  Louis,  frigidly. 

He  was  confirmed  in  his  illusory  but 
tremendous  grievance.  The  fundamen- 
tal lack  of  generosity  in  him  was  exposed. 
Inexperienced  though  he  was  in  women, 
he  saw  in  Rachel,  then,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  twenty  years  older,  the  woman  who 
lightly  imagines  that  the  past  can  be 
wiped  out  with  a soft  tone,  an  endear- 
ment, a tear,  a touching  appeal.  He 
would  not  let  her  off  so  easily.  She  had 
horribly  lacerated  his  dignity  for  a week 
— he  could  recall  every  single  hurt — and 
he  was*  not  going  to  allow  himself  to  re- 
cover in  a minute.  His  dignity  required 
a gradual  convalescence.  He  was  ut- 
terly unaffected  by  her  wistful  charm. 

Rachel  moved  her  hand  somewhat  to- 
ward his,  and  then  hesitated.  The  set 
hardness  of  his  face  was  incredible  to 
her.  Her  head  began  to  swim.  She 
thought,  “I  shall  really  die  if  this  con- 
tinues.” 

“Louis — don’t!”  -she  besought  him, 
plaintively. 

He  walked  deliberately  away  and  ner- 
vously played  with  an  “ ornament  ” on 
the  sideboard. 

‘‘And  let  me  tell  you  another  thing,” 
®a,<*  be,  slowly.  “If  you  think  I came 
back  to-night  because  I couldn’t  do  with- 
out you,  you’re  mistaken.  I’m  going 
outagain  at  once.” 

She  said  to  herself,  “He  has  killed 
me.”  The  room  circled  round  her, 
gathering  speed,  and  Louis  with  it.  The 
emptiness  in  her  bosom  was  intolerable. 


Louis  saw  her  face  turning  paler  and 
paler,  till  it  was,  really,  almost  as  white 
as  the  table-cloth.  She  fell  back  into  the 
ber  arms  limp  and  lifeless. 
„<;,'-onfound  the  girl!”  he  thought. 
• fhe  s going  to  faint  now!  What  an 
infernal  nuisance!” 

j^Ptmction,  instead  of  softening  him 
bim  angry  with  himself.  He  felt 
awk^rd,  at  a loss,  furious. 


“Mrs.  Tams!”  he  called  out,  and  hur- 
ried from  the  room.  “Mrs.  Tams!”  As 
he  went  out  he  was  rather  startled  to 
find  that  the  door  had  not  been  quite 
closed.  In  the  lobby  he  called  again, 
“Mrs.  Tams!” 

The  kitchen  gas  showed  a speck  of 
blue.  He  had  not  noticed  it  when  he 
came  into  the  house;  the  kitchen  door 
must  have  been  shut,  then.  He  looked 
up  the  stairs.  He  could  discern  that  the 
door  of  Mrs.  Tams’s  bedroom,  at  the  top, 
was  open,  and  that  there  was  no  light  in 
the  room.  Puzzled,  he  rushed  to  the 
kitchen,  and  snatched  at  his  hat  as  he 
went,  sticking  it  anyhow  on  his  head. 

“Eh,  mester,  what  ever’s  amiss?” 

With  these  alarmed  words  Mrs.  Tams 
appeared  suddenly  from  behind  the 
kitchen  door;  she  seemed  a little  out  of 
breath,  as  far  as  Louis  could  hear;  he 
could  not  see  her  very  well.  The  thought 
flashed  through  his  mind.  “She’s  been 
listening  at  doors.” 

“Oh!  There  you  are,”  he  said,  with 
an  effort  at  ordinariness  of  demeanor. 
“Just  go  in  to  Mrs.  Fores,  will  you? 
Something’s  the  matter  with  her.  It’s 
nothing,  but  I have  to  go  out.” 

Mrs.  Tams  answered,  _ trembling: 
“Nay,  mester.  I’m  none  gping  to  inter- 
fere. I go  into  no  parlor.  ’ 

“But  I tell  you  she’s  fainting.” 

“Ye’d  happen  better  look  after  her 
yeself,  Mr.  Louis,”  said  Mrs.  Tams  in  a 
queer  voice. 

“But  don’t  you  understand  I’ve  got 
to  go  out?” 

He  was  astounded  and  most  seriously 
disconcerted  by  Mrs.  Tams’s  very  singu- 
lar behavior. 

"If  ye’ll  excuse  me  being  so  bold,  sir,” 
said  Mrs.  Tams,  “ye  ought  for  be  right 
well  ashamed  o’  yeself.  And  that  I’ll 
say  with  my  dying  breath.” 

She  dropped  onto  the  hard  Windsor 
chair,  and,  lifting  her  apron,  began  to 
whimper. 

Louis  could  feel  himself  blushing. 

“It  seems  to  me  you’d  better  look 
out  for  a fresh  situation,”  he  remarked, 
curtly,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  kitchen. 

“Happen  I had,  mester,”  Mrs.  Tams 
agreed,  sadly;  and  then  with  fire:  “But  I 
go  into  no  parlor.  You  get  back  to  her, 
mester.  Going  out  again  at  this  time  o’ 
night,  and  missis  as  her  is!  If  you  stop 
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where  a husband  ought  for  be,  her’ll  soon 
inend,  I warrant.” 

He  went  back,  cursing  all  women,  be- 
cause he  had  no  alternative  but  to  go 
back.  He  dared  not  do  otherwise.  . . . 
It  was  only  a swoon.  But  was  it  only  a 
swoon?  Suppose  ...  1 He  was  afraid 
of  public  opinion;  he  was  afraid  of  Mrs. 
Tams’s  opinion.  Mrs.  Tams  had  pierced 
him.  He  went  back,  dashing  his  hat 
onto  the  oak  chest. 

Rachel  was  lying  on  the  hearth-rug, 
one  arm  stretched  nonchalantly  over  the 
fender  and  the  hand  close  to  the  (ire. 
Her  face  was  whiter  than  any  face  he 
had  ever  seen,  living  or  dead.  He  shook; 
the  inanimate  figure  with  the  disar- 
ranged clothes  and  hair,  prone  and  de- 
serted there  in  the  solitude  of  the  warm 
familiar  room,  struck  terror  into  him. 
He  bent  down;  he  knelt  down  and 
drew  the  arm  away  from  the  fire.  He 
knew  not  in  the  least  what  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do;  and  naturally  the 
first  impulse  of  his  ignorance  was  to  raise 
her  body  from  the  ground.  But  she  was 
so  heavy,  so  appallingly  inert,  that,  for- 
tunately, he  could  not  do  so,  and  he  let 
her  head  subside  again. 

Then  he  remembered  that  the  proper 
thing  to  do  in  these  cases  was  to  loosen 
the  clothes  round  the  neck;  but  he  could 
not  loosen  her  bodice  because  it  was 
fastened  behind  and  the  hooks  were  so 
difficult.  He  jumped  to  the  window  and 
opened  it.  The  blind  curved  inward  like 
a sail  under  the  cold  entering  breeze. 
When  he  returned  to  Rachel  he  thought 
he  noticed  the  faintest  pinky  Hush  in  ner 
cheeks.  And  suddenly  she  gave  a deep 
sigh.  He  knelt  again.  There  was  some- 
thing about  the  line  of  her  waist  that, 
without  any  warning,  seemed  to  him 
ineffably  tender,  wistful,  girlish,  se- 
ductive. Her  whole  figure  began  to 
exert  the  same  charm  over  him.  Even 
her  frock,  which  nevertheless  was  not 
even  her  second-best,  took  on  a quality 
that  in  its  simplicity  bewitched  him. 

* He  recalled  her  wonderful  gesture  as  she 
lighted  his  cigarette  on  the  night  when 
he  first  saw  her  in  her  kitchen;  and  his 
memory  of  it  thrilled  him.  . . .Rachel 
opened  her  eyes  and  sighed  deeply  once 
more.  He  fanned  her  with  a hand- 
kerchief drawn  from  his  sleeve. 


“ Louis  1”  she  mun 
baby’s  voice,  after  a ft 
He  thought:  “It’s 
didn’t  go  out,  and  I’n 
isn’t  here  blundering  « 
“You’re  better,”  ne 
She  raised  her  arms 
dragging  him  to  her  ' 
was  amazing  under  tl 
They  kissed;  their  fa 
for  a long  time.  Then 
little  away,  and,  guarc 
with  her  hands,  exami 
smiled  pathetically. 
“Call  me  Louise,”  si 
“Silly  little  thing! 
some  water?” 

“Call  me  Louise!” 
“Louise!” 


CHAPTER 

RACHEL  AND  MR.  £ 

THE  next  morning, 
had  a fancy  to  suj 
son  the  boiling  of 
egg.  For  a week  past  L< 
having  his  usual  break 
morning  the  ideal  life  w 
in  loveliest  perfection 
usual  breakfast  was  to  I 
she  remembered  that 
sacred  egg  had  seldom,  i 
to  a turn  by  Mrs.  Tan 
indeed,  could  not  divid 
halves,  and  was  apt  to 
ence  for  a certain  consis 
egg  as  merely  finicking 
To  Mrs.  Tams  a fresh 
egg,  and  there  was  no  i 
Rachel  entered  the  kit 
ance.  She  was  dressed  v 
rather  too  obviously  st 
she  might  be  worthy  to 
side  to  church.  She  was 
to  church  gladly,  becaus 
the  pew  and  she  desired  i 
an  alert  gladness  in  sul 
wishes;  it  was  not  enoi 
to  do  what  he  wanted, 
tered  above  the  darkene* 

?;aze  was  self-conscious  < 
aint  languor  showed  ber 
energy.  But  there  was 
the  previous  evening  she 
posed. 

Mrs.  Tams  was  respeci 
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but  preoccupied.  She  fetched  the  egg 
for  Rachel,  and  Rachel,  having  deposited 
it  in  a cooking-spoon,  held  it  over  the 
small  black  saucepan  of  incontestably 
boiling  water  until  the  hand  of  the  clock 
precisely  covered  a minute  mark,  where- 
upon she  deftly  slipped  the  egg  into  the 
saucepan;  the  water  ceased  to  boil  for  a 
few  seconds  and  then  bubbled  up  again. 
And  amid  the  heavenly  frizzling  of  bacon 
and  the  odor  of  her  own  special  coffee 
Rachel  stood  sternly  watching  the  clock 
while  Mrs.  Tams  rattled  plates  and  did 
the  last  deeds  before  serving  the  meal. 
Then  Mrs. Tams  paused  and  said: 

“ I don’t  hardly  like  to  tell  ye,  ma’m — 
I didn’t  hardly  like  to  tell  ye  last  night 
when  ye  were  worried  like — no,  ana  I 
dunna  like  now  like,  but  it’s  like  as  if 
what  must  be — I must  give  ye  notice  to 
leave.  I canna  stop  here  no  longer.” 

Rachel  turned  to  her,  protesting: 

“ Now,  Mrs.  Tams,  what  are  you  talk- 
ing about  ? I thought  you  were  perfectly 
hajjpy  here.” 

‘So  I am,  ma’m.  Nobody  could  wish 
for  a better  place.  I’m  sure  I’ve  no 
fault  to  find.  But  it’s  like  as  if  what 
must  be.” 

‘‘But  what’s  the  matter?” 

Well,  ma’m,  it’s  Emmy.”  (Emmy 
was  Mrs.  Tams’s  daughter,  and  the 
mother  of  her  favorite  grandchild.) 

. Emmy  and  all  on  ’em  seem  to  think 

11  be  better  all  round  if  I don’t  take 
a regular  situation,  so  as  I can  be  more 
Free  for  ’em,  and  they’ll  all  look  after  me 
i my  old  age.  I s’ll  get  my  old  house 
back,  and  be  among  ’em  all.  There’s  so 
many  on  'em.” 

Every  sentence  contained  a lie.  And 
the  aged  creature  went  on  lying  to  the 
same  pattern  until  she  had  created  quite 
a web  of  convincing  detail — more  than 
enough  to  persuade  her  mistress  that  she 
was  in  earnest,  foolishly  in  earnest,  that 
sne  didn’t  know  on  which  side  her  bread 
was  buttered,  and  that  the  poorer  classes 
in  «f|?era^  had  no  common-sense. 

i ou’re  all  alike,”  said  the  wise  Ra- 


«!lnJvery  sorry,  ma’m.” 

And  what  am  I to  do?  It’s  ve 
for  me,  you  know.  I tl 
y ««vrere  a permanency.” 

«/ *».  ma’m.” 

should  like  to  give  your  dau 
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and  daughters-in-law  a piece  of  my  mind. 
. . . Good  heavens!  Give  me  that  cook- 
ing-spoon, quick!” 

She  nipped  the  egg  out  of  the  sauce- 
pan; it  was  already  several  seconds  over- 
done. 

“It  isn’t  as  if  I could  keep  you  on  as  a 
charwoman,”  said  Rachel;  “I  must  have 
some  one  all  the  time,  and  I couldn’t  do 
with  a charwoman  as  well.” 

“No,  ma’m!  It’s  like  as  if  what  must 
be.” 

“Well,  I hope  you’ll  think  it  over.  I 
must  say  I didn’t  expect  this  from  you, 
Mrs.  Tams.” 

Mrs.  Tams  put  her  lips  together  and 
bent  obstinately  over  a tray. 

Rachel  said  to  herself:  “Oh,  she 
really  means  to  leave!  I can  see  that. 
She’s  made  up  her  mind.  . . . I shall 
never  trust  any  servant  again.  Never !” 

She  was  perhaps  a little  hurt  (for  she 
considered  that  she  had  much  benefited 
Mrs.  Tams),  and  a little  perturbed  for 
the  future.  But  in  her  heart  she  did  not 
care.  She  would  not  have  cared  if  the 
house  had  fallen  in,  or  if  her  native  land 
had  been  invaded  and  enslaved  by  a for- 
eign army.  She  was  at  peace  with  Louis. 
He  was  hers.  She  felt  that  her  lien  on 
him  was  strengthened. 

The  breakfast  steaming  and  odorous 
on  the  table,  and  Rachel  all  tingling  in 
front  of  her  tray,  awaited  the  descent  of 
the  master  of  the  house.  The  Sunday 
morning  postjplaced  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion by  Mrs.  Tams,  consisted  of  a letter 
and  a post-card.  Rachel  stretched  her 
arm  across  the  table  to  examine  them. 
The  former  had  a legal  aspect.  It  was  a 
foolscap  envelope  addressed  to  Mrs.  Mal- 
don.  Rachel  opened  it.  A type-written 
circular  within  respectfully  pointed  out 
to  Mrs.  Maldon  that  if  she  had  only  fol- 
lowed the  writer’s  advice,  given  gratis 
a few  weeks  earlier,  she  would  have  made 
£125  net  profit  by  spending  £35  in  the 
purchase  of  an  option  on  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  shares.  The  statement 
was  supported  by  the  official  figures  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  which  none  could 
question.  “Can  you  afford  to  neglect 
such  advice  in  future?”  the  writers  asked 
Mrs.  Maldon,  and  went  on  to  suggest 
that  she  should  send  them  £45  to  buy 
an  option  on  “Shells,”  which  were  guar- 
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an  teed  to  rise  nine  points  in  less  than  a time  it  did  not  daun 
month.  was  it  not  natural  ? 

Mystified,  half  sceptical,  and  half  cred-  She  began : 

ulous,  Rachel  reflected  casually  that  the  “ I say,  what  do  > 
world  was  full  of  strange  phenomena.  Tams  has  given  me  n< 
She  wondered  what  “Shells’’  were,  and  She  pretended  to  b« 
why  the  writers  should  keep  on  writing  be  worried,  but  ess 
to  a woman  who  had  been  dead  for  ages,  through  these  absurd  r 
She  carefully  burnt  both  the  circular  and  she  found  a certain  na 
the  envelope.  being  a mistress  with 

And  then  she  looked  at  the  post-card,  to  whom  “notice”  hat 
which  was  addressed  to  “Louis  Fores,  who  would  have  to  ma 
Esq.”  As  it  was  a post-card,  she  was  into  the  character  of  : 
entitled  to  read  it.  She  read:  “Shall  for  her  employment, 
expect  you  at  the  works  in  the  morning  Louis  raised  his  eyel 
at  ten.  Jas.  Horrocleave.”  She  thought  “Don’t  you  think  it 

it  rather  harsh  and  oppressive  on  the  “Oh,”  said  he,  ca 

part  of  Mr.  Horrocleave  to  expect  Louis  get  somebody  else  as  | 
to  attend  at  the  works  on  Bank  Holiday  What’s  she  leaving  for 
— and  so  soon  after  his  illness,  too!  How  Rachel  repeated  Mr 
did  Mr.  Horrocleave  know  that  Louis  role, 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  “Ah!”  murmured  Lc 
go  to  the  works  at  all?  He  was  rather  sorry 

Louis  came,  rubbing  his  hands,  which  His  good  nature  was  ac 
for  an  instant  he  warmed  at  the  fire.  He.  morning.  But  he  was  { 
was  elegantly  dressed.  The  mere  sight  taken  the  initiative,  v 
of  him  somehow  thrilled  Rachel.  His  tent  that  she  should  go. 
deportment,  his  politeness,  his  charm-  of  the  previous  night 
ing  good  nature  were  as  striking  as  ever,  could  not  again  have  b< 
The  one  or  two  stripes  (flesh-colored  the  relations  between  m; 
now,  not  whitish)  on  his  face  were  not  ought  to  be.  And  furt 
too  obvious,  and,  indeed,  rather  increased  know  what  women  w< 
the  interest  of  his  features.  The  horrible  another,”  even  mistress 
week  was  forgotten,  erased  from  history,  and  mistress.  Yes,  he  p 
though  Rachel  would  recollect  that  even  should  leave.  He  adm 
at  the  worst  crisis  of  it  Louis  had  scarcely  gretted  the  hardship  on  i 
once  failed  in  politeness  of  speech.  It  and  that  was  an  end  of 
was  she  who  had  been  impolite — not  he  do  to  ease  her?  The 
once,  but  often.  Louis  had  never  raged,  would  be  to  tell  her  priv 
She  was  contrite,  and  her  penitence  in-  as  he  was  concerned  s 
tensified  her  desire  to  please,  to  solace,  But  he  had  no  intention 
to  obey.  When  she  realized  that  it  was  so  foolish.  It  was  strai 
she  who  had  burnt  that  enormous  sum  entirely  unconscious  of  a 
in  bank-notes,  she  went  cold  in  the  spine,  her  for  the  immense  s 
Not  that  she  cared  twopence  for  the  rendered  him.  His  cone 
enormous  sum,  really,  now  that  concord  some  people  have  to  be 
was  established!  No,  her  little  flutters  in  this  he  was  deeply  rig 
of  honest  remorse  were  constantly  dis-  Rachel,  misreading 
appearing  in  the  immense  exultant  joy  thought  that  he  did  n 
of  being  alive  and  of  contemplating  her  bothered  with  householi 
idol.  Louis  sat  down.  She  smiled  at  recalled  some  gratuitous 
him.  He  smiled  back.  But  in  his  ex-  morously  offered  to  hei 
quisite  demeanor  there  was  a faint  re-  aged  lady  at  her  receptio 
serve  of  melancholy  which  persisted,  servants  to  your  men.”  SI 
She  had  not  yet  that  morning  been  able  at  the  time,  “ I shall  talk  < 
to  put  it  to  flight;  she  counted,  however,  my  husband.”  But  she  < 
on  doing  so  very  soon,  and  in  the  mean-  she  was  wiser  now. 
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“ By  the  way,”  she  said,  in  a new  tone, 
“there’s  a post-card  for  you.  I’ve  read 
it.  Couldn’t  help.” 

Louis  read  the  post-card.  He  paled, 
and  Rachel  noticed  his  pallor.  The  fact 
was  that  in  his  mind  he  had  simply 
shelved,  and  shelved  again,  the  threat  of 
James  Horrocleave.  He  had  sincerely 
desired  to  tell  a large  portion  of  the  truth 
to  Rachel,  taking  advantage  of  her  soft 
mood;  but  he  could  not;  he  could  not 
force  his  mouth  to  open  on  the  subject. 
In  some  hours  he  had  quite  forgotten  the 
danger — he  was  capable  of  such  feats — 
then  it  reasserted  itself  and  he  gazed  at 
it,  fascinated  and  helpless.  When  Ra- 
chel, to  please  him  and  prove  her  subju- 
gation, had  suggested  tnat  they  should 
go  to  church — “for  the  Easter  morning 
service” — he  had  concurred,  knowing, 
nevertheless,  that  he  dared  not  fail  to 
meet  Horrocleave  at  the  works.  On  the 
whole,  though  it  gave  him  a shock,  he 
was  relieved  that  Horrocleave  had  sent 
the  post-card  and  that  Rachel  had  seen 
it.  But  he  still  was  quite  unable  to  de- 
cide what  to  do. 

It’s  a nice  thing,  him  asking  you  to 
go  to  the  works  on  a Bank  holiday  like 
that !”.  Rachel  remarked. 

Louis  answered:  “It’s  not  to-morrow 
he^wants  me.  It’s  to-day.” 

“Sunday?”  she  exclaimed. 

Yes.  1 met  him  for  a second  yester- 
day afternoon,  and  he  told  me  then. 
This  was  just  a reminder.  He  must  have 
*****  it  off  last  night.  A good  thing  he 
®*nd  it,  though.  I’d  quite  forgotten.” 
But  what  is  it?  What  does  he  want 
you  to  go  on  Sunday  for?” 

. L°u*s  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if  to 
intimate  that  nothing  that  Horrocleave 
ought  to  surprise  anybody. 

Then  what  about  church?” 

Louis  replied  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment: 


You  go  there  by  yourself.  I’ll  meet 
you  there.  I can  easily  be  there  by 
eleven.” 


^on  t know  *he  pew.” 

• , *hey’U  show  you  your  pew, 

11  “ f*  *?ever  fear-” 

<<i.s‘*all  wait  in  the  churchyard.’1 

Very  well.  So  long  as  it  isn’t  r; 
mg.  6 

depart  jISSe<^  kim  fervently  when 


Long  before  it  was  time  to  leave  for 
church,  she  had  a practical  and  beauti- 
ful idea — one  of  those  ideas  that  occur 
to  young  women  in  love.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  Louis  in  the  churchyard  she 
would  call  for  him  at  the  works,  which 
was  not  fifty  yards  off  the  direct  route 
to  St.  Luke’s.  By  this  means  she  would 
save  herself  from  the  possibility  of  in- 
convenience within  the  precincts  of  the 
church,  and  she  would  also  prevent 
the  conscienceless  Mr.  Horrocleave  from 
keeping  Louis  in  the  office  all  the  morn- 
ing. She  wondered  that  the  idea  had  not 
occurred  to  Louis,  who  was  very  gifted 
in  such  matters  as  the  arrangement  of 
rendezvous. 

She  started  in  good  time  because  she 
wanted  to  walk  without  hurry  and  to 
ponder.  The  morning,  though  imper- 
fect and  sunless,  had  in  it  some  quality 
of  the  spring,  which  the  buoyant  youth 
of  Rachel  instantly  discovered  and 
tasted  in  triumph.  Moreover,  the  spirit 
of  a festival  was  abroad,  and  visible  in 
the  costumes  and  faces  of  passers-by; 
and  it  was  the  first  festival  of  the  year. 
Rachel  responded  to  it  eagerly,  mingling 
her  happiness  with  the  general  exulta- 
tion. Sne  was  intensely,  unreasonably 
happy.  She  knew  that  she  was  unrea- 
sonably happy;  and  she  did  not  mind. 

When  she  turned  into  Friendly  Street, 
the  big,  black,  double  gates  of  the  works 
were  shut,  but  in  one  of  them  a little 
door  stood  ajar.  She  pushed  it,  stooped, 
and  entered  the  twilight  of  the  archway. 
The  office  door  was  shut.  She  walked 
uncertain  up  the  archway  and  into  the 

{rard,  and  through  a dirty  window  on  her 
eft  she  could  dimly  discern  a man  ges- 
ticulating. She  decided  that  he  must  be 
Horrocleave.  She  hesitated,  and  then, 
slightly  confused,  thought,  “Perhaps  I’d 
better  go  back  to  the  archway  and  knock 
at  the  office  door.” 

In  the  inner  office,  among  art-luster- 
ware,  ink-stained  wood,  dusty  papers, 
and  dirt,  Jim  Horrocleave  banged  down 
a petty-cash  book  onto  Louis’  desk. 
His  hat  was  at  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
his  eyes  blazed  at  Louis,  who  stood  some- 
what limply,  with  a hesitant,  foolish, 
faint  smile  on  his  face. 

"That’s  enough  1”  said  Horrocleave, 
fiercely.  “I  haven’t  had  patience  to  go 
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all  through  it.  But  that’s  enough.  I 
needn’t  tell  ye  I suspected  ye  last  year, 
but  ye  put  me  off.  And  I was  too  busy 
to  take  the  trouble  to  go  into  it.  How- 
ever, I’ve  had  a fair  chance  while  you’ve 
been  away.”  He  gave  a sneering  laugh. 
“I’ll  tell  ye  what  put  me  onto  ye  again, 
if  you’ve  a mind  to  know.  The  weekly 
expenses  went  down  as  soon  as  ye 
thought  I had  suspicions.  Ye  weren’t 
clever  enough  to  keep  ’em  up.  Well, 
what  have  ye  got  to  say  for  yeself,  seeing 
ye  aren’t  on  yer  way  to  America  ?” 

“I  never  meant  to  go  to  America,” 
said  Louis.  “Why  should  I go  to 
America  ?” 

“Ask  me  another.  Then  ye  confess ?” 

“I  don’t,”  said  Louis. 

“Oh!  Ye  don’t!”  Horrocleave  sat 
down  and  put  his  hands  on  his  out- 
stretched knees. 

“There  may  be  mistakes  in  the  pettv- 
cash  book.  I don’t  say  there  aren  t. 
Any  one  who  keeps  a petty-cash  book 
stands  to  lose.  If  he’s  too  busy  at  the 
moment  to  enter  up  a payment,  he  may 
forget  it — and  there  you  arel  He’s  out 
of  pocket.  Of  course,”  Louis  added, 
with  a certain  loftiness,  “as  you’re  mak- 
ing a fuss  about  it  I’ll  pay  up  for  any- 
thing that’s  wrong  . . . whatever  the 
sum  is.  If  you  make  it  out  to  be  a hun- 
dred pounds,  I’ll  pay  up.” 

Horrocleave  growled:  “Oh,  so  ye’ll 

{>ay  up,  will  ye?  And  suppose  I won’t 
et  ye  pay  up?  What  shall  ye  do  then ?” 

Louis,  now  quite  convinced  that  Hor- 
rocleave was  only  bullying,  retorted, 
calmly:  “It’s  I that  ought  to  ask  you 
that  question.” 

The  accuser  was  exasperated. 

“A  couple  o’  years  in  quod  will  be 
about  your  mark,  I’m  thinking,”  he  said. 

Whereupon  Louis  was  suddenly  in- 
spired to  answer:  “Yes.  And  sup- 
posing I was  to  begin  to  talk  about  il- 
licit commissions?” 

Horrocleave  jumped  up  with  such  fe- 
rocious violence  that  Louis  drew  back, 
startled.  The  recent  Act  of  Parliament, 
making  a crime  of  secret  commissions  to 
customers’  employees,  had  been  a blow 
to  the  trade  in  art-luster-ware,  and  it 
was  no  secret  in  the  inner  office  that 
Horrocleave,  resenting  its  interference 
with  the  natural  course  of  business,  had 
more  than  once  discreetly  flouted  it, 


and  thus  “technically 
criminal  law.  Horro 
fend  and  justify  him 
that  word  “technica 
and  unpremeditated,  t 
to  an  extreme  degree, 
age  infuriate.  He  ca 
quences,  even  conseq 
He  hated  Louis  becau 
and  span,  and  quiet,  ; 
had  been  palmed  off 
unscrupulous  respecta 
honest  man. 

“Now  thou’st  don< 
cried,  in  the  dialect, 
for  thyself!  And  I’ll 
heels  for  embezzlement 
well.”  He  waved  his  ; 
strike  me  if  I give 
after  that!  I’ll—” 

He  stopped  with  < 
turbed  by  the  percep 
strange  phenomenon 
dow.  He  looked  and  s 
yard.  For  a moment 
Louis  had  planned  to 
shield  in  the  affair  if 
come  to  the  worst.  But 
ance  simultaneously  sh 
was  wrong.  She  was  t 
happy  confidence.  Ar 
young,  and  so  obvioui 
and  so  girlish  and  so 
same  time;  and  her  fr 
and  her  hat  so  pert  aj 
disorder  of  the  yard,  a 
unconsciously  so  wistfi 
cleave  caught  his  bread 
Rachel  with  Mrs.  Horn 
plete  antithesis,  and  a 
sorry  for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Horrocleave,  and  r 
shipful  sympathy  for  R 
“ Yer  wife’s  in  the  yar 
in  a different  tone. 

“My  wife!”  Loui 
alarmed ; all  his  manne 
“ Hast  told  her  anyd 
“ I should  think  I hat 
“Ye  must  pay  me, 
notice  to  leave,”  sai 
quickly,  in  a queer,  qt 
wrath  was  driven  out  of 
apparition  of  Rachel  ha 
band. 

A silence. 

Rachel  had  disappear 
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was  a distant  tapping.  Neither  of  the 
men  spoke  or  moved.  They  could  hear 
the  outer  door  open  and  light  footfalls 
in  the  outer  office. 

“Anybody  here?”  It  was  Rachel’s 
voice,  timid. 

“Come  in,  come  ini”  Horrodeave 
roared. 

She  entered,  blushing,  excusing  her- 
self, glancing  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
by  her  spotless  Easter  finery  emphasiz- 
ing the  squalor  of  the  den. 

In  a few  minutes  Horrodeave  was  say- 
ing to  Rachel,  rather  apologetically: 
“Louis  and  I are  going  to  part  com- 

Eany,  Mrs.  Fores.  I can’t  keep  him  on. 

lis  wages  are  too  high  for  me.  It  won’t 
run  to  it.  Th*  truth  is,  I’m  going  to 
chuck  this  art  business.  It  doesn’t  pay. 
Art,  as  they  call  it,  ’s  no  good  in  th’  pot- 
tery trade.” 

Rachel  said,  “So  that’s  what  you 
wanted  to  see  him  about  on  a Sunday 
morning,  is  it,  Mr.  Horrodeave?” 

She  was  a little  hurt  at  the  slight  on 
her  husband,  but  the  wife  in  her  was 

Eersuaded  that  the  loss  would  be  Mr. 

lorrocleave’s.  She  foresaw  that  Louis 
would  now  want  to  use  his  capital  in 
some  commercial  undertaking  of  his 
own;  and  she  was  afraid  of  the  prospect. 
Still,  it  had  to  be  faced,  and  she  would 
face  it.  He  would  probably  do  well  as 
nis  own  master.  During  a whole  horri- 
ble week  her  judgment  on  him  had  been 
unjustly  severe,  and  she  did  not  mean  to 
fall  into  the  same  sin  again.  She  thought 
with  respect  of  his  artistic  gifts,  which 
Sk  \as  to°  'nart*st*c  to  appreciate.  Yes, 
the  chances  were  that  he  would  succeed 
admirably. 

. She  walked  him  off  to  church,  giv- 
ing Horrodeave  a perfunctory  good-by. 
And  as,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  they  de- 
sf®nt*ed  toward  St.  Luke’s,  she  looked 
sideways  at  Louis  and  fed  her  passion 
stealthily  with  the  sight.  True,  even  in 
5“?se  moments,  she  had  heart  enough 
1 Qk°  u others  besides, 

c j 6 .Ped  that  John’s  Ernest  would 
*V™  a suitable  mate.  She  remembered 
t*iat  cu  Juhan’s  curtains  to  attend 
to-  ohe  continued  to  think  kindly  of 
nomas  Batchgrew,  and  she  chid  herself 
or  having  thought  of  him  in  her  distant 
l!T!Xpe?enced  youth,  of  six  months  ear- 
» a®  that  man.  And,  regretting  that 


Mrs.  Tams — at  her  age,  too! — could  be 
so  foolish,  she  determined  to  look  after 
Mrs.  Tams  also,  if  need  should  arise. 
But  these  solicitudes  were  mere  downy 
trifles  floating  on  the  surface  of  her  pro- 
found absorption  in  Louis.  And  in  the 
depths  of  that  absorption  she  felt  secure, 
and  her  courage  laughed  at  the  menace 
of  life  (though  the  notion  of  braving  a 
churchful  of  people  did  intimidate  the 
bride).  Yet  she  judged  Louis  realisti- 
cally and  not  sentimentally.  She  was 
not  conspicuously  blind  to  any  aspect 
of  his  character;  nor  had  the  tremen- 
dous revulsion  of  the  previous  night 
transformed  him  into  another  and  a 
more  heavenly  being  for  her.  She  ad- 
mitted frankly  to  herself  that  he  was  not 
blameless  in  the  dark  affair  of  the  bank- 
notes. She  would  not  deny  that  in  some 
ways  he  was  untrustworthy,  and  might 
be  capable  of  acts  of  which  the  conse- 
quences were  usually  terrible.  His  irre- 
sponsibility was  notorious.  And,  being 
impulsive  herself,  she  had  no  mercy  for 
his  impulsiveness.  As  for  his  common- 
sense,  was  not  her  burning  of  the  circular 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Maldon  a sufficient 
commentary  on  it? 

She  was  well  aware  that  Louis’  sins 
of  omission  and  commission  might  vio- 
lently shock  people  of  a certain  tempera- 
ment— people  of  her  own  temperament 
in  particular.  These  people,  however, 
would  fail  to  see  the  other  side  of  Louis. 
If  she  herself  had  merely  heard  of  Louis, 
instead  of  knowing  him,  she  would  prob- 
ably have  set  him  down  as  undesirable. 
But  she  knew  him.  His  good  qualities 
seemed  to  her  to  overwhelm  the  others. 
His  charm,  his  elegance,  his  affectionate- 
ness, his  nice  speech,  his  courtesy,  his 
quick  wit,  his  worldliness  — she  reajly 
considered  it  extraordinary  that  a plain, 
blunt  girl,  such  as  she,  should  have  had 
the  luck  to  please  him.  It  was  indeed 
almost  miraculous. 

If  he  had  faults — and  he  had — she  pre- 
ferred them  (proudly  and  passionately) 
to  the  faults  of  scores  of  other  women’s 
husbands.  He  was  not  a brute,  nor  even 
a boor  nor  a savage — thousands  of  sav- 
ages ranged  free  and  terror-striking  in 
the  Five  Towns.  Even  when  vexed  and 
furious  he  could  control  himself.  It  was 
ossible  to  share  his  daily  life  and  see 
im  in  all  his  social  moods  without  being 
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humiliated.  He  was  not  a clodhopper; 
watch  him  from  the  bow-window  of  a 
morning  as  he  walked  down  the  street! 
He  did  not  drink;  he  was  not  a beast. 
He  was  not  mean.  He  might  scatter 
money,  but  he  was  not  mean.  In  fact, 
except  that  one  sinister  streak  in  his 
nature,  she  could  detect  no  fault.  There 
was  danger  in  that  streak.  . . . Well, 
there  was  danger  in  every  man.  She 
would  accept  it;  she  would  watch  it. 
Had  she  not  long  since  reconciled  herself 
to  the  prospect  of  an  everlasting  vigil? 

She  did  not  care  what  any  one  said, 
really  she  did  not  care ! He  was  the  man 
she  wanted;  the  whole  rest  of  the 
world  was  nothing  in  comparison  to 
him.  He  was  irresistible.  She  had 
wanted  him,  and  she  would  always  want 
him,  as  he  was.  She  had  won  him 

[the 


and  she  would  keej 
whatever  the  future 
past  was  the  past;  t 
of  her  marriage  was 
and  its  drama  done, 
the  future.  One  tr 
overthrow  her — Loui 
ply  could  not  and  v 
existence  without  hir 
anything  but  that, 
was  not  really  unt 
weak!  She  faltere< 
‘‘He’s  mine  and  I v 
altered  for  the  world. 

{>erfect.  If  anything 
et  it  go  wrong!  I’m  1 
And  as,  slightly  rais 
chin  in  the  street,  she 
pay  the  price  of  love 
thing  divine  about  R; 
END.] 


You  and  I 

BY  DORA  READ  GOODALE 

WE  shall  not  scale  the  lofty  height. 
You  or  I, 

With  panting  breast  and  straining  sight 
To  glimpse  the  City  of  Delight 
Whereof  we  dreamed  on  many  a night 
Of  golden  stars,  in  years  gone  by; 

We  shall  not  see  it,  you  or  I. 

We  shall  not  tire  the  tongue  of  Fame, 
You  or  I; 

Shall  never  prove  a hero’s  aim; 

Nor  honor  tnose  from  whom  we  came; 
Nor  leave. to  sons  a gallant  name 
And  princely  portion,  when  we  die; 

Nor  sleep  remembered,  you  or  I. 

Yet  this,  at  least,  we’ll  claim  for  ours, 
You  and  I, 

Of  Heaven’s  lore:  To  find  sweet  flowers 
In  jagged  rocks;  and  glowing  hours 
In  tedious  years;  to  spend  our  powers 
With  all  wno  will,  and  none  deny; 

To  say  in  all  things:  You  and  /. 
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The  Variable  Sun 

BY  C.  G.  ABBOT 

Director  of  the  Aetrophysical  Observatory  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 


HEN  the  late  Dr.  S.  P. 
Langley  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  one  of  the 
first  things  he  did  was 
to  found  the  Astrophys- 
ical  Observatory.  As  its 
name  indicates,  the  work  of  the  observa- 
tory relates  to  the  study  of  the  physics 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Astrophysical 
observatories  deal  with  the  brightness, 
temperature,  composition,  motions  of  ap- 
proach or  recession,  internal  motions 
of  circulation,  and  internal  pressures  of 
the  sun  and  stars.  The  Smithsonian 
Astrophysical  Observatory  has  limited 
its  observations  almost  exclusively  to 
the  sun.  Inasmuch  as  all  growth  and 
warmth  upon  the  earth  depend  on  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  it  might  reasonably  be 
expected  that  things  of  great  importance 
W<j-.  disclosed  by  studies  of  solar 
radiation.  Congress  accepted  this  view, 
and  has  maintained  the  Astrophysical 
Observatory  since  1891  by  small  annual 
appropriations. 

While  still  Director  of  the  old  Alle- 
gheny Observatory,  Dr.  Langley  had  be- 
come absorbed  in  the  measurement  of 
solar  radiation,  and  had  invented  for  the 
urpose  an  electrical  thermometer,  which 
e named  the  bolometer  (ray-measurer). 
Y*e  bolometer  is  so  extremely  sensitive 
5"at  changes  of  temperature  of  a mill- 
ionth of  a degree  can  be  measured  with 
**•  Armed  with  this  powerful — but  in 
t"osc  days  extremely  capricious — instru- 
ct he  conducted  a famous  expedition 
to  California  in  1881.  Near  the  top  of 
. °unt  Whitney,  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  United  States,  he  measured  the 
heating  of  the  sun’s  rays  as  a whole,  and 
also  in  all  parts  of  the  solar  spectrum; 
and  compared  the  transparency  of  the 
™lderf^y  dear  mountain  air  with  that 
of"*e  dust-laden  air  below. 

e nrst  work  of  the  Astrophysical 


Observatory  at  Washington  was  the 
perfecting  and,  if  one  may  say  so,  the 
pacifying  of  the  bolometer.  It  was  au- 
tomatically recorded,  and  its  irregulari- 
ties were  so  far  subdued  that  no  more 
difficulty  is  now  found  in  its  use  than  in 
the  use  of  an  ordinary  thermometer. 
With  this  improved  instrument  we 
mapped  the  sun's  spectrum  in  the  part 
beyond  the  red,  where  the  eye  can  see 
nothing,  and  the  ordinary  photographic 
plate  records  nothing,  but  where,  never- 
theless, a very  large  part  of  the  sun’s 
energy  lies.  When  this  work  was  pub- 
lished, we  turned  in  1902  to  Langley’s 
old  problem  of  measuring  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  the  distribution  of  its 
radiant  energy  in  the  spectrum,  the 
transparency  of  the  air  to  its  different 
rays,  and  other  associated  matters.  In 
the  very  next  year,  1903,  we  came  upon 
evidence  that  the  sun’s  radiation  varies 
by  as  much  as  ten  per  cent.,  and  that 
the  earth’s  temperature  is  affected  by 
such  solar  changes.  Ten  years  have 
since  been  spent  in  the  proof  and  study 
of  solar  variability.  The  story  of  the 
work  will  carry  us  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  Sahara  Desert,  and  from 
sea-level  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Whit- 
ney, almost  three  miles  above  the  sea. 

The  sun’s  rays  are  more  complex  than 
they  appear.  In  the  rainbow,  nature 
gives  us  an  impure  solar  spectrum.  A 
much  better  one  can  be  formed  in  the 
laboratory  by  allowing  a beam  of  sun- 
light to  pass  through  a vertical  slit  and 
thence  upon  a glass  prism.  By  this  means 
the  band  of  spectrum  colors  is  formed 
out  of  the  white  sunlight,  and  may  be 
brought  to  a sharp  focus  by  a lens  or 
concave  mirror. 

Neither  the  eye  nor  the  photographic 
plate  can  accurately  estimate  the  rela- 
tive amounts  of  energy  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  spectrum,  but  the  bolometer 
does  so.  The  bolometer  consists  of  a 
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pair  of  vertical  tapes  of  platinum,  each 
about  half  an  inch  long,  1/250  inch  wide, 
and  1/1,000  inch  thick.  The  tapes  are 
blackened  upon  their  front  surfaces  with 
lampblack.  One  is  hidden  from  view 
by  a screen,  the  other  exposed.  When 
the  rays  of  the  spectrum  fall  upon  the 
bolometer,  the  exposed  tape  absorbs 
them  and  becomes  warmer  than  its  hid- 
den neighbor.  The  two  tapes  form  part 
of  an  electrical  circuit,  called  a Wheat- 
stone’s bridge,  which  contains  a highly 
sensitive  galvanometer.  Thus  when  the 
exposed  tape  of  the  bolometer  is  warmed, 
a small  electric  current  is  caused  to  flow 
through  the  galvanometer,  and  to  de- 
flect its  magnetic-needle  system.  This 
magnetic-needle  system  is  suspended  by 
a fiber  of  rock-crystal  1/15,000  inch  in 
diameter,  and  it  carries  a tiny  mirror  no 
larger  than  the  head  of  a pin.  Thus  the 
tiny  magnets  and  the  little  mirror  are 
free  to  turn  horizontally  under  the 
slightest  force.  A beam  of  light  is  re- 
flected from  this  mirror  upon  a photo- 
graphic plate  which  is  moved  vertically 
by  clockwork.  When  the  solar  spectrum 
is  moved  along  from  the  violet  toward 
the  red,  the  warming  of  the  bolometer 
causes  the  spot  of  light  reflected  by 
the  galvanometer  to  move  horizontally 
across  the  photographic  plate,  but  the 
simultaneous  vertical  motion  of  the 
plate  draws  the  record  out  into  a line 
called  a holograph. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the 
variations  of  energy  in  different  parts  of 
the  solar  spectrum  as  recorded  by  the 
bolometer.  Three  curves  are  shown 
corresponding  to  different  times  of  the 
day.  The  height  of  the  curved  lines 
above  the  straight  horizontal  lines 
below  is  the  index  of  the  intensity  of 
the  ravs.  As  there  are  great  differ- 
ences between  the  intensities  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  changes 
of  scale  are  made  at  the  places  marked 
(*).  The  reader  must  imagine  the  several 
stretches  of  curve  made  taller  in  the 
proportions  indicated  by  the  numbers, 
so  as  to  bring  the  whole  spectrum  to  the 
same  scale.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
bolometer  measures  the  spectrum  far 
beyond  what  the  eye  sees  in  the  violet 
and  in  the  red.  It  is  a curious  thought 
that  if  the  eye  could  see  these  invisible 
rays  they  would  seem  to  possess  colors 


unknown  to  us.  \ 
the  reader  must 
The  dark  lines  in 
to  the  absorption  < 
the  holograph  by  c 
are  of  course  colde 
regions  of  the  spe 
bands  of  absorptio 
the  red  end  of  tl 
These  are  caused  1 
the  water  vapor  in 
phere. 

Measurements  of 
whple,  not  as  resolvi 
do  not  require  sucl 
ment  as  the  bolon 
instruments  for  that 
heliometers  (literal! 
measurers”),  have 
tested  at  the  Smiths 
Observatory.  Abou 
of  our  instruments 
and  ( standardized  i 
Institution,  and  fu 
request  of  various 
bureaus,  observatori 
in  Europe  and  North 

The  heating  of  tl 
in  "calories  per  sqi 
minute.”  _ This  is  a 
sion,  but  its  meanin 
Imagine  a cube  of  w 
(about  % inch)  on  < 
cube  to  be  exposed 
shine  vertically  upc 
Thus  the  area  expost 
be  one  square  centime 
all  the  sun’s  rays  co 
the  water,  none  beinj 
and  none  transmitte 
the  cube.  (This  cou 
complished  by  puttir 
water.)  Suppose  fui 
roundings  could  be  1 
fast  as  the  sun  wart 
that  there  would  be 
heat  by  the  water  ex 
Let  the  experiment 
minute.  Then  the  r 
of  the  Centigrade  sc: 
is  1 “4/5  Fahrenheit) 
perature  of  the  wat 
would  be  the  intensity 
ing  in  "calories  per 
per  minute.”  At  st 
midday,  this  number 
1.0  and  1.5,  and  on 
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may  reach  1.7.  If  we  could  make  the 
observation  outside  the  atmosphere,  in 
March  or  September,  when  the  sun  is 
at  its  mean  distance,  the  value  would  be 
about  1.93.  This  is  called  “the  solar 
constant  of  radiation.”  But,  as  we  shall 
see,  it  is  not  quite  a constant,  after  all. 

Unfortunately,  the  Egyptians,  Baby- 
lonians, Greeks,  and  their  astronomical 
successors  down  to  about  the  year  1830, 
had,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  pyrheliom- 
eters.  There  was  no  bolometer  until 
1880,  and  no  automatic  photographic 
registration  of  it  until  1891.  Measure- 
ments of  the  solar  radiation  accurate  to 
one  per  cent,  have  been  made  only  since 
1902.  Thus  we  are  unfortunately  de- 
barred from  knowing  if  the  sun  is  more 
or  less  bright  now  than  it  was  in  former 
centuries.  The  only  indication  we  have 
along  this  line  is  that  similar  crops  are 
grown  now  to  those  that  were  grown 
thousands  of  years  ago,  in  Egypt,  for 
instance.  This  leads  to  the  presumption 
that  the  temperature  has  not  changed 
much  in  historic  time.  Geology  goes 
still  further,  and  shows  that  on  the  whole 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  has  changed 
only  a few  degrees,  or  tens  of  degrees  at 
most,  for  millions  of  years. 

But  the  earth’s  temperature  is  a rough 
and  untrustworthy  measure  of  solar  radi- 
ation. Moreover,  there  have  been  from 
time  to  time  periods  of  unusual  warmth 
or  cold  during  historical  times,  not  to 
mention  the  periods  of  glaciation  ac- 
cepted by  geologists.  Hence  the  field  is 
open  for  the  study  of  the  intensity  of 
the  sun’s  rays  to  see  if  they  are  nearly 
uniform,  or  subject  to  variation  from  day 
to  day  and  from  year  to  year.  Other 
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stars  are  variable.  Why  should  not  our 
star,  the  sun,  be  so?  Indeed,  the  eleven- 
year-period  fluctuations  of  the  numbers 
of  sun-spots  is  an  indication,  and  even 
a proof,  of  solar  variation.  Apart  from 
the  possibility  that  the  study  may  yield 
an  explanation  of  the  periods  of  unusual 
warmth  and  cold,  and  aid  the  meteor- 
ologists in  their  forecasts  and  the  farm- 
ers in  their  planting,  it  is  but  doing  as  we 
would  like  to  have  been  done  by  to 
leave  to  posterity  an  exact  record  of  the 
intensity  of  the  sun’s  rays  in  our  time. 
Thus  the  future  astronomer  of  a few 
centuries,  or  thousands  of  years,  hence 
may  be  able  to  answer  the  question  we 
ask  vainly:  Does  the  sun’s  heat  increase 
or  diminish  as  time  goes  on? 

To  obtain  results  worth  while  we 
must  in  some  way  avoid  the  influence  of 
our  atmosphere.  If  it  were  possible  to 
measure  with  the  pyrheliometer  on  the 
moon,  beyond  our  air,  with  its  load  of 
water-vapor,  haze,  and  clouds,  we  should 
have  what  we  want.  Fortunately  there 
is  a way  to  estimate  the  atmospheric 
losses  at  cloudless  stations. 

Consider  for  a moment  the  follow- 
ing diagram  representing  the  earth 
and  the  layer  of  atmosphere  encircling 
it.  In  the  morning  the  observer  at 
A sees  the  sun  through  a long  layer 
of  air,  A B;  but  as  the  sun  mounts 
higher  (due  to  the  earth’s  daily  rotation 
on  its  axis)  the  air-path  shortens  to 
the  length  A C.  Accordingly,  if  meas- 
urements are  made,  beginning  in  early 
morning  when  the  sun  is  low,  so  that 
the  path  of  its  rays  in  the  air  is 
long,  and  continuing  toward  noon  when 
the  sun  is  high  and  the  air-path  shorter, 
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the  observer  can  estimate,  from  the  in- 
crease of  intensity  of  the  sun’s  rays 
which  he  finds  to  attend  this  known 
decrease  in  the  length  of  the  air-path, 
what  further  increase  of  the  intensity 
would  occur  if  the  air-path  were  de- 
creased to  zero,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the 
air  were  removed  altogether.  This,  of 
course,  requires  that  no  clouds  or  haze 
shall  develop  during  the  observations. 
Also  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the 
growth  of  intensity  of  each  part  of  the 
spectrum  separately,  for  the  atmosphere 
weakens  the  different  spectral  rays  in 
varying  degrees.  It  is  this  selective 
weakening  action  of  the  atmosphere  on 
solar  rays  which  forces  us  to  employ  the 
bolometer,  and  renders  the  investiga- 
tion tenfold  more  tedious  than  it  other- 
wise would  be.  The  necessary  observa- 
tions may  be  completed  by  one  observer 
in  three  hours;  but  it  requires  about 
twenty-five  hours  of 
computation  to  re- 
duce the  spectro- 
bolometric  observa- 
tions of  one  day,  so 
as  to  determine  the 
intensity  of  sunlight 
as  it  would  be  out- 
side our  atmosphere. 

In  1903  we  had  the 
first  intimations  of 
the  variability  of  the 
sun,  resulting  from 
Washington  obser- 
vations. The  work 
of  1903  and  1904 
showed  that  the  cli- 
mate of  Washington 
was  too  cloudy  to 
permit  us  to  prove 
the  matter  conclu- 
sively there.  In 
1905,  by  invitation 
of  Director  Hale,  of 
the  Mount  Wilson 
Solar  Observatory, 
the  writer  establish- 
ed on  Mount  Wilson 
a temporary  observatory  for  measur- 
ing the  “solar  constant  of  radiation.” 
Work  was  continued  there  in  1906, 
1908,  and  every  year  thereafter.  In 
November,  1908,  having  found  by 
several  years’  experience  that  the  cli- 
mate of  Mount  Wilson  is  highly  favor- 


able to  the  work,  th 
tution  leased  from 
Solar  Observatory  ; 
hundred  feet  squan 
jection)  overlooking 
thousand  feet  deep, 
permanent  observir 
vers’  quarters  were 
ing  the  year  1908. 

A comparison  of 
simultaneously  at  ^ 
Mount  Wilson  in  19 
that,  although  there 
between  the  pyrheli 
the  two  stations,  ov 
density  of  the  air  ; 
yet,  when  allowing  f 
the  results  closely  agi 
fidence  in  the  work, 
at  sea-level.  Mount 
mile  elevation.  But 
test  the  work  still  fur 
ir 
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Diagram  showing  the  greater  Distance  through  act 
the  Atmosphere  traversed  by  the  Sun-rays  at  t 
Morning  than  at  Noon  l 
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tinued  to  furnish  indi 
variability.  Let  us  rev 
as  it  then  stood.  A I 
at  Washington  in  190 
a fall  of  10  per  cen 
radiation,  beginning  ab 
of  that  year.  The 
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the  north  temperate 
zone  had  been  inves- 
tigated and  seemed  to 
have  fallen  correspond- 
ingly. Dav  by  day 
the  intensity  of  the 
solar  radiation  had 
been  jri  e 3 su  red  at 

Mount  Wilson  dor  foe 
years  beginning  with 
1935,  and  similar  flu'c- 
rpattons,  in  tcregujjr 
ioteryafo  but  «{ren'»f 
a week  or  ten  days 
in  period,  anti  of  ir- 
re  c u i a r ma  grift ode*, 
sometimes  nsairhing  to 
p e r cent  , had  been 
indicated,  vTjyrve  rX- 
plana  dons  were  possi- 
ply:  etihet  these 
fluctuation*  were  iieci- 
dentril  errors  of  meas- 
urement, or  they  tVepe 
due  to  disturbance's  in 
our  atnyispbete  ho  t 
eliminated,  or  they 
were  solar;  But  they 


due  to  accidental}  er- 
rors of  measurancm, 
foe  s o i ar^ebn-sta  ri  t 
values  wt-T?  found  to 
inarch  by  regular  steps 
from  hijm.  to  tow  va|~ 

■ues  and.  re-emm,  and  c 
and  forth  in  disorder  as  they  would  ha  ve 
done  gariera lly  if  merely  ■ aetidenral. 
Secondly,  the  close  a cccrid  of  srijar-vun*- 
sta n t measures  at  sea-lewt , at  orre  mite, 
.eievariu'tri  and  3t  nearly:  three  ndles  gj^P- 
vation,  shown  by  obsyrvarions  at  Wash- 
ing on,  ar  Mount  Wilson,  and  :st  Mmmr 
Whitney,  seemed  to  show  that  in  fact 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  is  elimi- 
nated, and  therefore  the  fluctuations  art 
• nor  to  be  'fscsifted  to  atmospheric  origin, 
dfertbe  the  pHiSumption'  y^fo  &tfohg  in 
tqio  friar  the  sun  is  an  iricgUia  ( ly  varia- 
able.  .‘,rar^  t 

A A conclusion  so  remarkably.  mprired 
complete  vefihearioo.  But  ope  proof 
st  timed  inadequate,  A s'et'opd  obsery- 
ing-sratlon  must  be  established.  for 
from  Mount  Wilson  that  the  atmos- 
pheric dtstut banct-s  could  om  jreneraHv 
be  the  same  at  the  two  smtiofis  cm  the 


SjiitosoniaS  Xcrar  Opservation  Station  >»n  Mount  vvtisox. 


satny  day t and  the  solar  constant  must 
be  mfeWut'cd  daily  from  both  stations 
for  fa  long  period,  unfil  sufficient  evi- 
dence had  been  secured.  The  opinions 
af  about  twenty-  of  the  most  eminent 
asfriinomers  of  the  world  went;  obtained 

oft  thri  'Whethe*  sych  no  expedis 

tii.vh  would  pttfbahh  yield  results  justi- 
fying I he  expense.  All  we.iv  agreed  chat 
at  would  idef  and  roosWnf  them  urged 
it  heartily.  These  views  were  submitted 
q.A'C’rihgressytadled  ro  the  appropriation 

of  $/£poot>  for  thoexpetli tiof) . AMexieair 
expedition:  was  contemplated,.  Prepara- 
tions for  wo.rk  in  southern  Mexico  were 
a boost  comple  te,  w hen  t he  out  break:  of 
insurrection.  and  the  reported  sack  of 
the  risty  tow n which  it  was  proposed  to 
occu py,.ga  u sed  thy  d \ version  of  the  expe- 
dition to  Algeria. 

In  July.  191 1,  the  writer  landed  W 
Algiers  with  th}fty-r.hrrie  casts  of-appa- 
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appealed  at  Bassour  on  June  19th.  and 
at  Mount  Wilson  an  June  a In  July 
and. -August  tbt‘  - volcanic  haze  became 
vtty  thick,  so  much  so  f J> a t the  b.figh.t'* 
!>«.  of  the  slm , on;> overs  bv  fhf  pyr* 
.ht'liorhctef,  became.  tgdHCed  atkfu't 
20  |>.;i  cent,  lAirt  of  this  loss'  of  j avi i.i  ■ 
Bon  m the  direct  sunhearh  w us  com- 
pel i.v.oeij  for  by  rln-  m<  r,  ascii  hi  tghrfless 
of  skylight  due  to  tin.  reflection  of  the 
dust  p.itHcleS.  But  It  is  belk-vedrbat. 
m A u g ti s t;  ii)  12,  the  so far  heat  a va da- 
hit-  c<>  .warm  the  mirrhem  hemisphere  «fl 
the  eaCth  ‘ was  reduced  by  about  t^p;  per 
of  the  Alaskan  . vo{- 


ere  outfit  of 


ratiis,  cOinpmipij  a 
speetree  huktrhMer  a hd  pA'  rhe  I iorhe  te  r for 
measuring  the  solar  constant  of  radia- 
riofi  Great  assistance  was  given  h'y 
Vie.  -Consul  Rotsson  in  arranging  fot  the 
station, : which  by  advice  of  D|Vce‘io| 
Gorrm-ssia  t of  the  Observarhrv  of  Algiers 
w,is  i'uean  ti  .iliiHit  hfey  miles  south,  of 
Algiers.  B y / fa voi  cif  Director  dt  Mes- 
cr.il,  • if  rln  f'.i  oU-  Roudd,  a >iu  was  •ih- 
vainyd  at  Bassolir.  a little  hamlet'  s'iHj- 
•iafyid  -iibout  thirty-seven  hundred  fw.r 
a hove  sea  -level  on  a rolling  plareau. 
'•ftl&kervations  were  begun  abojnfAu.-' 
g;Ust;35vh  and-coritiotied  until  Npvejtnhgg 
Oft  1,  Owing  w unespecredli  cloudy 
cohd  iJJrjp  s ,1 1 hCt.h • Bassour . and  Nlotirt  t 
W-io-M.  no  iti.suffiiit-nf  number  pf  c«»n- 

rident  cd>,se.» '•  mg  days1,  were 


ccm;;  on  account 
canik.  eruption  of  ..  ....  . 
many  starkms  m Amend!  japtl  Europe 
show  -thar  the  vnlcamc  dust'  greatly 
diminished  the  direct  ydvk  ftf’ the  sort  as 
l.vfe  as  January.  o>t  y and.  according  to 
Mount  Wilson  nbSfcfvjtidtts  .it's.-.kmeet; 
perceptible  in  October,  1913.  In- 


thi^rikAikd,  Jind  the-  Aigeriithi  Expedition 
wCa ' re n toy 1 d fro 0 i May  to  Siprc tribet; 
if; C2-  ' ' ' - - ’ A_  - ' 

in  . -a  &otl;  was  Iniuh-o-d 

‘■Vqftta  ritttr  hyifig  wscjtky  by  the 

i-iiyujiKi  of  the-  C'-t.  -m-  of  K.mnm  in 
Ahi-ska.  J i»nt  ;jh*1  y tot  -A  s M 
iht  o reseuht-  of 'dust:  fVo  rut  hrs  v *it  c a n a 


w^s  -perceptible  in  i/etober,  1913.  In- 
ve&Tigptions  of  Abbot  and  FxmJe  ami  ot 

' 1 IW  Hti  it  X r-:  i urp:*,  »ti  Peru,  i-f  V»jft»s*T 

Ftbm jrv V i^nvdo 

ih'.'.  j <;A  h)*c  v«>ih.'a«i<  dUM  ill  the  sYn.; <h<'iV» 

l»>  r.i’ispiK/re. 
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But  this  short,  irregular  variability  is 
not  the  only  solar  change  revealed  by 
these  studies.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  known  that  sun-spots  occur  with 
alternate  abundance  and  scarcity  in  a 
sort  of  irregularly  rhythmic  progres- 
sion, having  a definite  average  period  of 
years.  Thus  in  the  years  i860,  1871, 
1884,  1894,  1906  there  were  many  sun- 
spots, but  in  the  years  1867,  1879,  1850, 
1902,  1912  few  or  none  at  all.  The 
mean  period  of  about  eleven  years  is 
widely  departed  from  during  individual 
periods.  Thus  sun-spot  maximum  peri- 
ods occurred  in  1816, 1829,  and  1837,  the 
first  pair  separated  by  13.5  years  and 
the  second  by  only  7.3  years.  The  rise 
of  “spottedness”  from  minimum  to 
maximum  is  generally  much  quicker 
than  the  fall  from  maximum  to  mini- 
mum, and  the  time  when  spots  are  very 
few  is  generally  longer  than  that  when 
they  are  most  numerous. 

These  peculiarities  are  quite  analo- 
gous to  the  changes  of  brightness  of  the 
variable  star  Myra  in  the  constellation 
Cetus.  This  star  varies  irregularly  with 
a mean  period  of  331.6  days  and  a change 
of  brightness  sometimes  reaching  seven 
magnitudes.  Individual  cycles  of  change 
differ  widely  from  the  mean  values.  The 
increase  of  brightness  is  more  rapid  than 
the  decrease.  In  view  of  these  striking 
similarities  between  the  fluctuations  of 
the  sun-spot  numbers  and  the  variability 
of  Myra,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the 
sun  were  found  also  to  increase  in  bright- 
ness as  the  number  of  sun-spots  in- 
creases. 

Such  proves,  indeed,  to  be  the  fact. 
A comparison  between  the  march  of 
spottedness  of  the  sun  and  the  values  of 
tne  “solar  constant  of  radiation”  deter- 
mined at  Mount  Wilson  from  1905  to 
1912  shows  that  the  solar  radiation  is 
in  general  higher  when  sun-spots  are 
more  plentiful.  The  spottedness  of  the 
sun  is  commonly  expressed  in  terms  of 
an  arbitrary  scale  called  “Wolf’s  sun- 
spot numbers.”  On  this  scale  the  change 
from  minimum  to  average  maximum 
sun-spot  conditions  is  about  one  hundred 
numbers.  Such  a change  appears  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  about 
3J4  per  cent,  in  the  solar  heat  received 
by  the  earth.  Thus  in  addition  to  the 
irregular  fluctuations  of  a few  days’ 


period  proved  by  the  Calif 
expeditions  of  1911  and  191 
Wilson  results  show  that 
through  a change  of  brigl 
gous  to  that  of  the  star  My 
tion  with  the  eleven-year  si 
It  will  naturally  occur 
that  these  variations  of  t 
have  some  influence  on  the 
of  the  earth,  and  so  they  < 
a very  curious  thing  is  foi 
of  Koppen  and  others  hav 
the  temperature  of  the  ea 
is  more  than  i°  Fahrenhe 
sun-spots  are  at  their  max 
what  has  gone  before  we  wc 
expect  the  temperature  tc 
sun-spot  maximutn,  and  : 
writer  would  indicate  that 
increase  in  solar  radiatior 
a rise  of.  about  30  or  40 
the  earth’s  temperature, 
this  discrepancy  is  not  yc 
there  is  a hint  which  m; 
explanation.  Dr.  Magels 
tiania,  in  Norway,  has  m; 
the  temperatures  of  Christ 
lin,  and  he  finds  that  th 
sun-spots  on  temperature 
far-northern  stations  is  gr 
when  the  sun  is  most  of 
their  horizons.  Thus  it  se 
must  be  an  indirect  influe 
with  sun-spots,  contrary 
its  effect  than  the  increa; 
radiation.  This  indirect  ii 
ishes  the  earth’s  temperat 
are  numerous,  despite  the 
tity  of  heat  the  sun  is  then 
an  indirect  action  might 
tion  of  increased  cloudine: 
and  this  in  turn  might  b( 
increased  bombardment  c 
electric  charges,  or  ions 
thought  by  some  to  be  t 
sun.  I do  not  urge  th< 
merely  suggest  them.  T 
of  the  curious  relation  of 
ness,  solar  radiation,  and 
perature  awaits  future  in 
It  will  doubtless  occur  1 
that  the  mere  darkening 
surface  by  the  spots  oug 
not  increase,  the  sun’s  r; 
is  true,  but  the  total  a 
covered  by  spots  at  avera; 
is  only  about  1/500  of 
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• • t sufficient  to  be  perceptible 
This  is  no,-  :on  measurements,  even  if 
in  solar  ra  absolutely  dark.  In  fact, 

rhtvar^abouthalf  as  bright  as  the  gen- 

theyare  ^ the  sun,  so  that  their 
eral  sun  e tQ  re(juce  soiar  radia- 
direct  in  x /Ij0oo  part  of  itself.  It 
tion  by  Y jncrease  Qf  solar  radiation 
attending  the  increase  of  solar  activity 
shown  by  sun-spots  appear  more  reason- 
kTif  we  recall  that  many  other  kinds  of 
ilr  phenomena  are  also  stimulated  a. 
sun-spot  maximum.  We  may  liken  con- 
j"  . ^ -n  the  sun  to  those  of  a fire,  where 
ieTtirfng  Of  coals  brings  hotter  sur- 
faces to  the  outside  arid  thus  increases 

'bRltumioVnow  to  the  irregular  solar 
changes  of  a few  days  period,  it  will  be 
asked  if  they,  too,  affect  our  climate 
Undoubtedly  they,  do,  but  as  it  is  still 
less  than  a year  since  the  solar  irregu- 
larity was  definitely  proved,  no  thorough 
study  of  its  effect  on  terrestrial  climate 
has  vet  been  made.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
a study  hedged  about  with  difficulties. 
The  presence  of  clouds,  oceans,  moun- 
tains volcanoes,  and  other  disturbing 
influences  all  tend  to  obscure  the  direct 
effects  of  solar  changes.  If  the  sun  s 
variations  were  regular  in  period,  their 
effects  on  climate  would  doubtless  be 


readily  perceived. . Their  irregularity, 
while  not  diminishing  their  real  impor- 
tance, will  make  the  recognition  of  their 
influence  difficult  and  tedious.  At  pres- 
ent the  systematic  measurement  of  solar 
radiation  is  confined  to  a very  few  ob- 
servatories, of  which  only  two  or  three 
possess  the  equipment  for  observing  the 
energy  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Before 
much  further  progress  can  be  made,  sev- 
eral well-equipped  stations,  at  widely 
separated  points  on  the  earth’s  surface, 
must  join  m observing  the  sun’s  radia- 
tion, so  as  to  furnish  daily  records  for 
comparison. 

Although  astronomy  receives  perhaps 
a more  generous  support  than  any  of  the 
other  sciences,  despite  the  fact  that  most 
astronomical  observations  and  discover- 
ies have  absolutely  no  bearing  on  the 
price  of  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of 
life,  no  question  is  more  often  asked  of 
the  student  of  astronomy  than  this:  Of 
what  value  is  your  work?  The  general 
answer  to  such  inquiries  might  be:  In  a 
world  filled  with  intelligent  human  be- 
ings, it  would  be  shameful  if  none  tried 
to  leam  more  about  the  universe  we 
live  in.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
all  men,  or  even  a large  proportion  of 
them,  should  be  engaged  in  astronomical 
investigations;  but  surely  some  ought  to 
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be*.  As  tbetr  afe  uiapy  wfi.d  appreciate  t hey  are  using,  apparatus 
art.  though  -few  artists,  and  strueted,  and  tested  at  cite, 

many  >vho  appftOiatc'  iddstev  tltoUgh  few  Observatory  of  the  Sspithf 
are  • vumpasers,  a»  there  must  he  tion.  Set  era!  years 
many  tviji.*  appreciate  knowledge  of  the  ceivtd  » letter  Iron)  the  f 
universe,  ami  are  broadened  by  it,  al- 
thtm^h  t-ngagyd  ip  author 

niiinieaj  snve^figuti'ttn.  Far  the  sake  of 
the  inrelhgent  and  tmerestt  d public,  as-  an  exchange  of 
tronomi'cal  iim-.sr.igan>  ms  sbuyld  go  an.  question  was  made  mme  i 
But  in  the  case  of.  the  $tm  there  are  whs  desired  to  know  fnrXi 
ore' reasons  for  thomuah  sfikiv  than  In  s-tatibn  Ohe  thousand  ftef 


Desert  Botanical  l.ahora 
ho^v  rriuch  radiation  a ltiif 
at  differenr  hour?  of  tb 


. iv:  - it?  . 

. 

enough  funic  tadt-d  investigation.  What  hm ■' .horizon tab.  the  secuti 
we  learn  about  the  sunii  imnK-diaielv  pointing  north  ,m<i  sowf 
utilized  to  broaden  Our  knowledge -of  the  t ad  i a non  how  much  v ■ • 

Stars.  ''Second  left  he  Sun  is chtvcwirndlyr  recrly:  from  the  suft*  ami  h 
of  the  sysfeiri  of  plapew  vtf  which  rhe  the  sky.  AH  (if  this  in 
earth  is  one.  ’J  hetyfore  we  have  a pet-  writer  w;ts  able  •&  ,f\w  / 
■sonsfl  interest  iri  him.  in  a neighbor,  results  of  the  sedfvr  mveiy 
monr  than  in  the  host  of  other stars  nt-  -Smithsonian  Astrbphvsifi 
mote  and  little  known.  Thirdly,  the  of  Washington  and  Mow 
Kun's  light  and  hear  piyitnute  afl  life,  would  have  been  pnssihh 
hurh  vegerabie  and  animal,  upon  the  and  to  supply  the.  iut’01 
earrlv,  arid  have  supplied  *>t:  a re  supply-  tail  foJr  am  desired  color 
ing,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  (he  great-  Me  Doug;*  I,  m a letter  is 

to  a but at 
heiievey 

nitiiaf.itqv  ■ ; frypWyy.  within  a few  yedrs,  when 

I r is  eyeti  pftfliablt  thag.^iRse' studies  cidnirists  will  employ 
will  ; have  fi  mirnyy1  valut'  fttr  beyond  the  study  of  sola r ra'diwrion  f» 
eo>?  In  the  Agricultural Depart  ment  rneht  of  well-known  usyfo 
at  Washwgi >m.  ;»mi  .umle.f  'he  auspices  rbi;  occur*.  vtnh  inv; v 
:fa$f  hwmm>'h»  in  the  lies*  jtpk*  will  by  yppreciar; 


to  the  growth  of  plasm.  In  both  pf-iter,  gainful. 
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“./Maybe  Wild  Parsnip 

pi 

bigGer 
t^e-i  ber,  had 


labortous{yvlikr-  a man  g3sp- 

. ihju}§-yZi\: .. T‘'.':v/.  -‘/y  • 

l'/rbuchjng  glpsi?  to  chc  ground,  Ropez 
took  note  t>f  evefy  thing.  We  waited. 
AH  day  tong  he  waited.  Night  fell,  and 
He  was  still  waiving. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  darkness  of 
early  day  before  the  dawn  that  His  long 
term  of  espionage  was  rewarded.  Finally 
t.  saw  them,  and  he  did  nor  a dry,  scraping  sound  rasped  the  silence, 
jolts.  Hidden  awav  in  a The  kitchen  door  had  opened  and  a yef- 
,i>se  to  his  neighbor’s  hun.s*!,  law  spark  appeared,  came  slowly  out, 
:ovcrtiy  at  the  disquieting  revealing  itself  presently  as  a lantern, 

with  a.  pair,  of  legs  moving  beside  it. 
grew  hot.  It  was  baying-  I.  ether!  If  nut  Leiber  who  else?  . . . 
the  mules  and  horses  had  So  then  he  was.  nut  dead,  that  big  Ger- 
b a i £ k 
b $ | f - 

ed  hr  . . • • • ' •••  • 
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man.  But  he  walked  slowly,  and  his 
woman  came  with  him.  Her  skirt  could 
be  seen,  all  yellow  on  one  side  by  the 
light  of  the  lantern. 

They  went  into  the  bam.  There  was 
the  clink  of  halter-chains,  the  squeak 
of  harness,  the  click  and  rattle  of  the 
hames.  Presently,  too,  there  was  the 
thud  of  hoofs  upon  the  dirt  floor. 

What  next?  Were  the'y  going  to 
“hitch  up,’’  and  perhaps  drive  to  town? 

No — after  all,  it  was  only  Leiber  who 
was  going.  He  was  going  by  himself. 
With  the  woman  holding  tne  lantern,  he 
laboriously  climbed  to  the  seat  of  the 
farm-wagon  that  was  a black  shape  in 
the  darkness.  He  took  up  the  lines  and 
set  out,  driving  carefully,  very  slowly, 
the  woman  going  ahead  with  the  lantern 
to  open  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  lane. 
The  clack  and  rumble  of  the  ponderous 
vehicle,  sluggishly  moving,  reverberated 
far  into  the  black  and  sultry  silence  of 
the  prairie. 

Meanwhile  a papery  rustle  awoke  in 
the  corn-field — not  a breeze,  but  a man 
running  and  stumbling  through  the  fur- 
rows, the  stiff"  leaves  swishing  against 
him.  It  was  the  watcher  hurriedly  leav- 
ing his  hiding-place. 

Down  he  sank  on  the  ground  at  the 
edge  of  the  field;  like  a tumbleweed  he 
rolled  under  the  lowermost  strand  of  the 
barbed-wire  fence;  then  plunged  to  his 
feet  and  hastened  on,  coming  out  pres- 
ently upon  the  main-traveled  road.  It 
was  thick  with  dust.  His  running  was 
soundless,  as  though  he  were  shod  with 
velvet  pads,  and  in  his  wake  hung  a dry 
and  torpid  blur.  For  in  this  hour  of 
pulseless  heat  the  dust  was  not  whiffed 
up;  it  was  like  an  oozing  fog;  it  crawled, 
it  climbed,  it  languidly  subsided,  as 
if  crushed  down  by  the  pressure  of 
silence. 

Despite  the  heat,  Ropez  felt  cold.  A 
chill  had  shuddered  through  his  body, 
for  it  is  a solemn  thing,  this  running 
on  ahead  of  a man  who  has  a bullet  in 
him.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  Leiber 
might  be  badly  hurt.  He  might  even 
fall  off  the  wagon-seat. 

Ropez  halted.  Better  not  to  run  any 
farther;  better  to  wait  here,  wait  until 
that  mule-team,  slowly  traveling,  should 
come  up  with  him.  He  might  even  say 
to  the  German:  “Hey,  there,  Leiber; 


how  goes  it  ? Can  you  stand 
right?” 

That  would  be  good — yes, : 
to  say ! Only  how  can  you  d 
like  that  to  a bully,  a scour 
devil  of  a Dutchman? 

It  seemed  altogether  un 
For  all  that,  Ropez  stood  st 
gray  of  the  morning  he  stop 
the  road,  resolutely  waitir 
wagon  to  come  by. 

Eventually  it  came — it  pa 
spring  seat  canted  down  o 
under  the  massive  and  stalw; 
the  driver.  The  German  lool 
ahead.  Ropez  might  have  b< 
post,  a stump,  a clod,  for  al 
he  received  from  that  Nebri 
of  heroic  mold. 

In  his  turn  the  small  ma 
Bohemian  standing  there  b 
side,  pretended  not  to  noth 
oner.  A gray  specter  he  loo 
tionless  as  a scarecrow  whil 
off  across  a flat  field.  It  wa 
field,  cinnamon-colored  with 
brightening  of  the  east.  A 
row  at  the  remote  edge  lo 
band  of  black  velvet. 

Ropez  had  meant  to  spi 
could  not  bring  himself  tha 
he  wished  he  had  said  some 
ing.  True,  he  could  still  do 
pell  out  a bad  name,  or  do 
ing.  In  point  of  fact,  he  v 
of  himself — ashamed  of  the 
was  in  him.  Devoutly  he 
he  had  not  been  seen  here, 
cowardly. 

He  said  to  himself:  “Th 
he  is  not  much  hurt!” 

And  he  spat  with  contei 
dust.  At  the  same  time  he 
about  something  he  had  se 
breast  of  the  farmer’s  stripe 
the  right  shoulder,  there 
blotch,  a wet  and  spreading 
sight  of  it  had  a curious 
Ropez.  Reluctantly,  desp 
for  the  thing  he  was  doing 
follow  along  after  the  wap 
no  longer  had  the  impulse  < 
into  the  town  to  notify  the 
he  was  grown  critical. 

“Why  shouldn’t  that  Di 
his  woman  to  fetch  the 
wants  to  save  expense,  tha 
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th.it  stingy!  And  for  rhar  he  is  maybe  he  were  still  running.  Abruptly,  pricked 
killing  himself.  What  if  he  starts  the  on  hr  the  same  impulse  that  had  hurried 
blood  flatting,  vvirb  the  shaking  up  he  hinyou  r of  the  ■'corn-field,  be  set .off  at  a 
gets  on  the  wagon-seat  f Such, a thing  rapid  pactq  he  sped  fhiftUgh  a fneadow, 
to  Jo!  That's  what  he's  like;  he  did  he  took.' sharp, curs,  swinging  along  at  a 
not  even  want  to  bother  with,  a dot  tor.  determined  stride,  that  be  might  reach 
Right  now-  it  may  be  that,  he  is  fiat  going  the  town  long  before  the  wagoo  should 
to  be  looked  after.  Maybe  he  is  only  arrive. 

on  his way  to make |3'  oompliirht  to  ihr  Does-  there  and  op  the  dbotstep  of  the 
sheriff,  Thar's  the  kind  of  a man  ^ doctor's  house,  be  best  rated,  drew  away, 
is!  Never  rnmd  about  the  dbcrotyits  looked  at  the  greeri'Sh uttered  windows, 
the  sheriff  he  waht.sf ’ , \ T-'v/  passed  by,  and  presently  tyturrted.  This 

All  right,  then!  If  that’s  how  It  is,  time-:  he  timorously  pulled  a knob  that 
all  right!  Jangled  a hell  somewhere  within. 

Rope*  began  to  follcav  faster  behind  The  d.Q«r  v,  as  opened  by  a barefooted 
the.  wagon.  Brave  and  resolurbi  he  hur-  buy  of  ter t-  With  shirt,  dripping  and 
ried  on.  He  svould  set-  the  sheriff.  He  overalls  pasted  to  hi*  body,  he  looked  a$ 
Would  give  himself  up.  He  would  ex-  though  he  might  have  been  cooling  hiro- 
ptain  everything  shout  the  nasty  fuss  in  self  with  a show* r-bath  ftom  (hr  gardrn- 
the  h^y-field,  and  Thus  and  sn, and  how  hose.  TWant  to  sec.  the  doctor T”  he 
this  was  the  w-ay  of  it.  asked,  and  his  question  bad  the.  diet  a - 

But  if  it  should  ruffi  'put.  be  a bad  lori.d  unction  com  mop  to  offiee-Wys, 
lwrt-^yy|y; hsh}», -MofCidl  Of  a stftMen  ^ city-  or  of  a 

tiie  hear*  of  tht  litrle  Bohemian  began  prairie  town, 
to  heat  once', more  with  violence,  av  if  /’'Is ,hd  hefe-^tfte  doc-tori'” 
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The  man  stood  by  the  door,  the  whites  The  visitor  did  not  reply;  neither  did 
<T  h»s.  eycy  contra*?  iog  strangely  with  he  sir  down.  He  only  lowered  his  head, 
his  -dark  hi  t.  alt  grimed  with  dust  and  sritl.  standing  hi-;,  the  door. 
sihirchM with  {ward.  "Well,  how  about  itf  . Want  me  nut 

Pj>.  .uoe  a door  ro  • hi.-  right  of  the  pas-  st.youv  place ? Another 'baby  ?** 
sage. 'the  hoy  xaid,  "In  Hie-re.”  No,  nor  that.  Huskily  Ropso,  said  so. 

The  room  w».fe . Norhing  and  he  tfauttoust)*'  sank  down  upon.  a 

p spurt  of  chair. 

;riiy«  yhmugh  3 -sbum-fN  i-hmR-r-ruV.*  abr u pr  iigiiifey  A rhe  approach  of  a dis- 
that  stnn-i;  throtH'.h  some  trembling  tan 5 r-ay.n  nook  uodf ' heard  in  the 
water-drops  and  so  stpiead  tipfep  the  r.wn.  1 W-«.  thy  feehicW  having  pawed, 
wait  a «pjiVt'Hng’  . ; N - ,,  •'  " , ' he  weakly  folded 

tj  p 0 » .of  r.nrd.vivv'  down  once  mute 

•.ortne  up:  ' ^ Jjr  Ropez  did  nor 

Ropez  remain-  reply.  Rasping 

bd  hr  ih*  d o or  a heavy  ham! 

He  was  Wear  Kmc  a or os*  ;hi:  back  of 

hard,  h.  b.iJ  a Wr  his-  neck,  he  s.u 

look,  ,m.i  staring  at  -the 

hit,  right  hand  Moor,  be m tort  his 

N.or  pp|  ,.  " " ' *!  dust - powdered 

1 he  Oidd'Y,  dusty  shoes. 

•outers  of  In;-  h fr.  The  doctor, 

" 'i  --u  . ymj  . y<>«?  know  tin  , 1 itH'amvhil,-.  oIM  hit?  housekeeper,  in- 

V^iys.n  . ' . Sl  tticrcd  her  :lo:Wfet'A  kettle  of  water* 

"5>r  ajp#(i,  won't  you*  Let  rrtfe  see;,,  anil 

o.i  .in  . , ’’  trtms  for  ;t-.  surgical  c .»;.*%  AVhilt : •setting. 

Kv.pe.fe-tius  •Krtjtt'*-”  • out  itpon  .it  sru'Kt  a toll  of  cur ro$ 

"Y<  £ ifej.  you.  eh ■ Well,  Wo  !>.. mh.$>i..w tfndifvetfcviv hot UHWfot'jn, 

• - A- . v>  - « • . , A’  .1  y - '•  « « 1 •• 'o--.” 
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ROPCZ  REMAIN fcH.  BY  THfc  OtfOR*  ANb  Hl$’  WQHf  H.V^U  VjrM  PULLING  A1  THK  J IMvafc.fcS,  Of  Hlv  U;fT 


“Now,  Ous,  you're  to  tell  me  u!»air  -it  don't  kill  people.'’  Imploringly  .he 

this./.  beibe*-'  is  corning  here,  you  say,  tduked  into  the  doctor’s  eyes,  adding 

Hftfrdo-  you  know  he.'»s.r“'  _ earmstU;  “-Not  •amount  u»  anything. 

“He  ain't  dead.  Can't  W!”  Ropey.  So  small  gun.  you  see.  Such  a <iujti! 

insisted.  small  gun ! Belongs  to  my  boy.  Darn’ 

“You  seem  to  have  hurried  on  ahead  link*  tool  to  have  a yon.  .What  for 

of  hirrr.’*  said  the  --doctor.  “Rode  these  should  ?>i>ys  have  a gimr’’ 
fourteen  miles  to  It H _ The  doytfiir  said;  “You  lirilrowed  that 

“Roder“  The  visitor  shook  his  head,  from  your  hoy.  You  shot  your  neighbor. 
“No,  J . . . They  are  purring  up  hay,  Well,  how  many  'times?-  What  parr  M 
the  woman  and  the  boy.  They  need  the  the  body  V' 

horsed  Can’t  spare  me  no  horse’Y  ,M.  at^yh|iihg  grijRs/’^!d  Ropey;  “or*. 

Leaning  sidewise,  the  little  lioftcn’uah  my  land,  understand...  If  is  >nv  land, 
squeezed  a thick  hand  invo  his  hip-  Bu;  he  say.  (h.;i:  Mg  Dmchman— 
poeket.  And  h<  brought  -forth  a he-  y,V .mind  that: ' W hat  happened?" 
volylr,  pearl-handled,  small,  brilliantly  — that's  what  1 want  pa  know.” 

new.  Blithe  say,  that  .big  devil- 

“Such  a thing !’?  he  whispered,  exhib-  Vigorously  and,  rrnoddy  the  doctor 
iting  the  weapon Mhft  was  like  a harm-  struck,  his  chubby  hands  together.  “I 
less  toy  in  thcexpuost  of  his  massive  and  know  vou,  Cus  Roj'sef,!  You  xjuarrel ; 
calloused  hand,  “A  thing  like  thie—ir  you  /fie  to  - quarrel.  So  dues  Lei  her. 
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You  fuss  about  this  and  that.  First  it’s 
about  four  balls  of  binder  twine,  then 
about  a broken  fence-post,  and  Lord 
knows  what!  And  now  . . . Where  did 
he  get  hit?  Tell  me  that!” 

But  a man  like  Ropez  cannot  be  hur- 
ried; he  must  tell  his  story,  all  of  it, 
in  his  own  way. 

“I  am  cutting  grass.  He  is  grabbing 
me  right  off  the  seat  of  those  mower 
machine.  Yes,  zur;  that’s  how  it  is. 
I get  awful  bad  shake-up.  And  when  a 
man  shake  you  up  . . . Me,  I don’t  like 
that.  He  kicks,  too.  It  ain’t  good. 
I get  despise  on  a man  if  he  kick  me.” 

“Wash  up,”  ordered  the  doctor,  open- 
ing the  door  into  the  lavatory.  “Give 
yourself  a good  scrubbing.  I may  want 
you  to  help  me.” 

Soon  afterward  a ponderous  rumble 
jarred  the  windows  of  the  doctor’s  office. 
A heavy  farmer’s  wagon,  drawn  by  a 
team  of  sturdy  black  mules,  was  coming 
up  to  the  hitching-rack.  The  brake 
squeaked,  the  driver  twisted  the  reins 
about  the  iron  handle  and  got  down 
from  the  spring  seat,  descending  in  three 
cautious  steps,  treading  first  on  the  pol- 
ished tire  of  the  wheel,  then  upon  the 
grease  - stained  hub,  then  upon  the 
ground. 

“How  goes  it,  Max?  Come  right  in!” 
the  doctor  called  from  the  window. 

The  farmer  did  not  speak,  but  nodded 
gravely  and  deliberately.  He  wore  a 
straw  hat,  cinnamon  - colored  overalls, 
and  a striped  blue  shirt.  He  was  the 
kind  of  man  who  could  lift  a beamed 
hay-rack — lift  it  and  put  it  into  place 
on  his  wagon — a feat  that  would  ordi- 
narily require  the  strength  of  two  men 
or  three. 

Now,  when  he  slowly  entered  the  doc- 
tor’s office,  he  brought  with  him  a brown 
crock,  with  a white  cloth  tied  over  it. 

“ Some  butter  for  you,”  he  said.  “ Not 
such  a good  butter  as  sometimes.” 

Thanking  him  as  he  accepted  the  gift, 
the  doctor  said,  “Your  wife  makes  fine 
butter.” 

“Fine?  Well,  maybe,  sometimes.  But 
now  there  is  too  much  heat  for  butter. 
It  spoils  butter — so  much  heat.” 

“What  ails  you,  Max?  You’re  look- 
ing sallow.” 

“Yes,  I — and  the  woman,  too — ain’t 
in  such  good  shape.  Should  have  a 
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tonic,  I guess.  And  then  there  is  Lud- 
wig. He  is  five  years  old  now,  and  all 
broke  out  with  pimples.  Weed-poison- 
ing, I shouldn’t  wonder.  Maybe  wild 
parsnips,  but  I don’t  know  if  it  is  wild 
parsnips.” 

Silence  ensued.  Steam  rose  from  the 
porcelain  tray  on  the  table,  and  the  room 
began  to  smell  of  carbolic,  exhaled  from 
the  basin  where  surgical  instruments 
were  being  sterilized. 

“Say,  doctor,”  the  farmer  heavily  in- 
quired, “do  you  think  it  is  wild  par- 
snips?” 

rutting  into  the  water  some  flexible 
probes  of  German  silver,  the  doctor  said : 
“ Pull  off  your  shirt.  I’ll  have  a look  at 
you. 

Reluctantly  and  shamefacedly  the 
stalwart  farmer  slowly  shed  the  gar- 
ment over  his  head,  wincing  with  pain 
as  he  got  his  right  arm  out  of  the 
sleeve.  “I  got  hurt  a little,”  he  ex- 
plained, and  grinned. 

A bullet  wound,  apparently,  is  some- 
thing a man  should  not  bother  about. 

“When  did  this  happen?”  the  doctor 
inquired. 

“Yesterday  it  happened;  that  is, 
about  six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  it 
happened.” 

The  surgeon  whistled,  then  shook  his 
head  till  his  fat  cheeks  quivered. 

“Hm!  Tell  me,  Max  Leiber,  what 
you  were  thinking  of,  to  wait  all  this 
while!” 

“It  is  a little  hole,  you  see;  not  much 
of  a place,”  said  Leit>er.  “But  yester- 
day I didn’t  work.  I didn’t  feel  like 
working.  I even  felt  very  bad.” 

“Well,  listen  to  me,  my  friend:  don’t 
you  blame  anybody  but  yourself  if  this 
turns  out  all  wrong.  You’re  in  a bad 
way,  if  you  want  to  know  it — down- 
right bad.” 

“So?”  The  powerful  man  looked  at 
the  doctor  in  blue-eyed  astonishment, 
then  fell  to  muttering:  “Such  a little 
punch!  Hardly  nothing  of  a punch.  See 
that! — just  a trifle,  you  see.” 

The  doctor  scolded:  “Leaving  a 
wound  undressed,  a gun-shot  wound  in 
th  is  kind  of  weather — hm,  you  great 
imbecile!  There’s  inflammation,  I tell 
you;  there’s  infection!” 

Owlishly  the  German  winked.  “That 
can’t  be  so.” 
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handed  the  doctor  each  article  as  it  was 
ben,  ktm  can  it  be  so.  needed.  Then,  the  wound  dressed  and 
- - yesterday  morning,  the  Bandages  adjusted.  Rope?  even 
Ar»d  him  cutting  grass  helped  the  injured  man  to  put  on  his 
cr*«<vy  Bi.hunkr  shirt.  ^1; 

tr»*2 :;5v  Gus  Rupea  came  Leibet  said  nothing. 

c»l* » ■ :W-.' :yU ; x';  yd  •'  -V  hrx 


-AJI  this  while  he 

— tc  -Ji.--.-ll  JH- . . ...  HP  PI  nbtbuig. 

iirrr.  And  now,  catching 

B the  up  his  straw  bat,  he 

• | am  go-  started  away;  hut 

ee  lorn  int  < c > having  opened  the 

MW&*  door,  he  suddenly 

| going  to  y halted.  He  had 

is?"  ,/  fallen  into  a brown 

vour  neigH—  i study.  Long  he 

stood  thinking, 

ist  Ropri;  thinfcmg;  and  he 

Hi<  . \ ' ' stared  at  the  wall,  he 

[s  gfoiog  to  fflpAT,  Jffi&lj' • y»  ■ . scared  at  the  floor, 

W& Vi&i.3ajy  he  scratched  his 

it  h t have  jgL  head,  he  finally  put 

dy  .”  . , on  hjs  hat. 

the  doctor.  ‘‘  You’re 

ban  ' // 1 >H  '■  in  no  condition  to  ride 

. stiU.*’  home  in  the  hot  sun.” 

o;  give  nit-  my  iUjk  The  German, 

•’  , i . apparently,  did  not 

f.  doot  ol  the  _ ' . y'yu  hear.  He  began  fo 

oty  opened  and  ; C r!1-  y ' rum  away;  he  pivot- 

■i  entered.  He  ’f  «$  Hh>wly  and  pon* 

not  rimurous-  \d  dcrously.  like  a great 

’before,  hut  d redgi  pg-machipe. 

;v  and  firmly  ^ Then,  without  speak- 

je  German  did  ing,  lie  dumped 

jer  He  sat  heavily  oyt  of  the 

soil,  bare  to  office.  Brisk  as  a 

waist,  iui  yu-lt-  e-.y.:  - • . ;y>< v squirrel.  Ropez  fol- 

te  Northmans  krned  him,  hurried 

h a marvel  of  on  ahvad  of  him  and 

eled  perfection,  untied  the  mule  a 

,;Cf  the  dishg-  ’PgjP  from  the  hitching- 

g blemish  in  the  rack.  This  clone,  he 

t.  For  a f i Jn  e.  • .Siva  nt-T7«,:  k>»  hr  saiu  was  starting  oft  down 

g|pwftted  upon  tin  street  when  the 

intruder,  ruen  doctor  called  after 

ted  away  his  eyes.  ’ ■_. : him 

[orbing  was  said.  Straightway  the  “Hold  on, Tiiisr  What?&your  burry ?" 

ration  began  ; the  probing  rhvloc.tr*  “T  gotra  go.*'  said  Rctpez-- 
of  the  bullet  imder  the  right  armpit,  ‘‘  Go  Where/’;*  •'•'••• , y. ;.  y y.y;  y 

deft  "incision,  the  'recovery  of  the  "To  the  'court-house,  tin;  sheriff’s 

Ui,  lull..  fdTu.v.  Mebbfc  [ gotta  be  r.brmved  in 

ks  surgeon V assistant  the  Bohtrniun  Jail"  '.■//! r Gj  > 

fairly  welt  only  growing  a G f r it-  He  looked  inquiringly  ;<•  the  big 
nr  and  dizzy  at  first  at  the  sight  of  ' Uennan,  who  remained'  both  gitun  and 
nd,  He  hrought  hot  water,  held  the  dumb-  But  the  doepjr  decisively  stig- 
iin,  held  the  instruments,  prt-»rt^fil)V::' ' \ V “Better  get  along 


v.‘1'rif.  Uih 

xhv  syncs.’ 

J lit:  fount  if <1  tmt  A tappct.l  . 

. ii.,  k'-.i  ky  ill'-  ti.'il.-.;,  ■.  {utn>!)!-l\_ 
rhi-.ir  backs  with  the  rvm«vyAn</ 
ir-vf':  \X3S  saidv  ,-y  by '•  ;>  '-vV 

| '1C  >■  I hr  r.  ..  h | ••  •>.•!-  ■ ■ ?>e 

ifu  fW<V  ttii-J!  »>7rl>.'  r|iV-if  Vv,a 
the  I'vt  k'  > o w n . .in  A r.  to Vvih/>  c o < 

coDotry . Once.  in  that  J.*nj 


\"n  iii*i  fr.-ive# 


vrtrh  iVrax  yir.  may  «mt  roll  t<vtfr»Vr 
or  hmi  in  !.  m t !w  gi-r-  jjtjjfiji  . 

Ty?jM»  pr»rnvpf)j'  fhr«t  pKrcr; 

■ btloi'c  ii«!  r.tiUvfy  fcstyh 
he  lines  ft-iber  Had  them  in  his:  band 
Tfc  diuvy  imviy,  neither  speaking  nor 
lotivitig  his 

Df.tUrVj  rfy*  street  (hey  wd)  i„.  y*«ia{j%f 
ippro.H'hing  the  yv'nnt  v yoMr'-Jihkf^t',  4, 
rrit'l;  build  me  With  a duret  ffod  a.  pviriy- 
rttlaikd  iroagc-'jt  justice  w.uh  her  s\<ovd 

irnj  her  balance.  The  wagon  having 
:i?me  opposite  that  ti«-rpofed  structure, 

fupezsaid;  one.  i-Je  is  five  years  old  ru. 

“If  you  stay  here,  then  I should  tell  biry4:e • out  uith  pimples,  Weed 

be  sheriff  to  come  down  r"  ing,  I shouldn't  vvonihr  May 

The  big  German  cleared  his  throaty  wild  parsnips.  Say,  Ropez,  h 

. ay  mg  briefly,  wirh  a deep  voice:  “Why  think  it  is?  Do  you  think  it 
ell  him?''  parsnips?’' 
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Over  the  Meadow 
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LOVE  came-  met  the  sorntner  meadow 
Gaily  singing,. 

AH  svas  sHirlight,  pevef  a shadd^'  % 

Darkly  dinging. 

Dazed  with  beauty  at**!  -long  and  laughter, 

artiingy 




Drencher},  in  light,  before  |§||i§||g 

Glow  dig  and  gleaming. 

Never  a (htrktiess,  tu-ve-  a shade 
l pun  clit  . lor-a  duw 

Saving  the  one  his1  oWn  >tep  fttadc- 

Lovt's  own  shadow,  - : . : ; ' - 
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indebted  m Mr.  Cook's  rr-.onl.Hfori. 
*' Avignon!"  he  cries;  f'Jsn  tymY^  fm- 
ur-danghter.  win*  saw  bin  boat  . r amhor 
in  her  -port,  and  hare  Ms  keys  upon 
her  belt  t.*t  haulernc-ms;  Avignon  j rh;.r 
beauremis  ciry\.  with  her  unbound  treses- 
tossed  by  rhe  foist  rafs  blast*  who  has 
seen  the  '.«p)endor  of  so  glorious  a pasty 
yet  has  kept,  nothing  of  it  but  a forgetful 
. ;v,  ScS'jfHSS.  . . 

Ibvy  had  a mayor  of  Avignon  till  hut 
a year  *vr  two  ago  who  seriously  Advo- 
cated the  leveling  of  thir  noble  fortified 
I*,  .ill,  built  br  ion'  cent  VI-  which,  with 
its  efoivittfod:  gatewayi  vind  its  thirty- 
nine  wfotfo,  still  fences off  Av  ignon  Ffofo 
the-  rest  of  the  yrorfd.  and,  as  One  ap- 
proaches it  in  the  twilight,  Still  preserves 
Toy  the  IfTiaginarioR  the  illusion  of  a 
walk'd-  triedfeya)  city  • vrfeh.  r< rOut: bussed 
woTchfoen  pacing  its  rampAftfeand  with 


js^rr?.;  -?  K W n u m v s - • o n rli  e 
Info  rt  ted  . map  of  the: 
fo  Id:  art1  so  hsih  t J j n 

* £&  the  imfonlfoht  of  hies- 

. . foyy  that  of  Avignon. 

ir  might  almost 
.'.that  the  rtarne 

lOfe  ro  the  stranger  within  her 
in  hi  ffaiice.  or,  at  all  eVemy, 
■ctivh  fe|fobl  * c • N* r ion  s— such 
ml  and  America —of ten  accused 
af  reverence  toward  the  monu- 
d their  pask  could  hardky  1 
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panies,  and  to  give 
pause  -i-vtrs  tit  the  re- 
doubtable Bertrand  »1  u 
(juesdin  himself,  have 
notv  ^i;^  -as  vVer 

found,  p assiii*'  unde r 
the  nt.s  V Ei  A f « d 
£3  re*  aA"  by  w hich  one 
emers  upoti^  the  Rue 
deb  Repuhljque — the 
central  street  of  Avi- 
gnon — tix  keep  out 
c e c f a t rt  .trmniphahr 
modernities,  or  vul- 
garities. all  very  well 


mm 


cu  r i ously  a na ch runts- 
tic.  ip  say  the  .'least.,  in 
a city  whose  name 
seems  to  concent  ra  re 
ai!  haughty  an  d 
poetic  distinction. 
Yes  V as  wy  passed 
under  the  Porte  St. 
LaAare.  a n d w e r e 
merged,  into  a sudden 
unexpected  ftbre  and 
jos  tle  $ a st  fke  t \vh  i ch , 
Hi  m particular  eve- 
ning. 'seemed  rather 
xo'arsely.  io  he  living 
up  to-  its  democratic 
name,  the  firs?  glare 
that  CHUtht  out  eyes 
was  the  eifctricaily 


t ouatw'vttr-Y-t^ftfy  ■ . w i Pji  roghly  colored 

melodramatic  posters 
of  ' Aiv.ona  Bill  ”1 

Urscmais  dI  hitgk  srpnts.  huiling;  diLy’ind  We  .were  in  A vignon!  rhe  city  where 

molten'  had.  in  readiness  far  the  scaling-  Petrarch  is  said  to  have  seen  Lours  for 

kiddiAAoC  the.  wouhLh.6  ipvgtdef,  hat  thee jtvyt  ntne,  in  tfit  hush  and  wonder  of 

m;u  or  had  his- way  to  the  the  nunnery  church.  of  Sr.  Claire*  a city, 

extent  of  ties  trot  tog  a small  portion  of  too,  that  claims  Lama's  tomb — stories: 
t hot v d tea jiwa'tnpa rt *;  hut\  'happily,  the  which,  t hough  probably  legendary.  pos- 
LXpifi»Aon  rif  the  term  of  his  office  put  «cs$-  wh-it.  one. might e$| 

;.t}j  end  tty  his  crifTtipal  destructiveness;  aginative  truth.  It  was  ajotTg  this  s,apw 
anti,  at  length,  a spirit  k awake  in  street  — then  less  painfully  named — that 
.Yvtgmiri  such  »$  that  Which  .muriate?,  the-  beautiful  Own  h-nom1  of  Naples 
! 4;»iU$$:PtirUt;a.  spirit  which,  n is  to  rode, '.surrounded,  by  her  gijrmiqg  couctv 

any  future  to  face  her  dramatic  tb&jfhifdet' 

V f t ' r 1 i » \ \ v nt  . i?r 


Be  hoptq,  van  keep  m check  : 

Philistine  impuLts,  js  it  k jfjyftjg  its  best-, 
to  repair  earlier  depredation?. 


Yet  t host  ra in party  r hd t we rt?  -si rdfjg 
oogh  to  protect  <hc  litbrens  >>f  Avignon 
aitisr  the  ravages  of  the  ‘'Free  Corn- 
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innocence  by  the  sale  of  Avignon,  behind  the  most  cOmmnnplaee-liKtking 
fief  of  hers  .which  Clement  particularly  house-front,  or  long  si  retehof  apparently’  -• 
Coveted,,  a sale  afterward  concluded  for  nitamtigfes  wY|l»  bearing  the  ubiquitous 
eighty  thousand  gold  florins,  legend  u sMftqsf  J ejftchsrS*  there,  lie  hid- 

Rierwfj  with  the  4hadot¥»f  l^Yidoorh  den  green  gardens  and  hushed  secrecies 
upon  him,. pace  rode  up  rids  same  street,  of  peace  ami  undreamed-of  tranquillities, 
where  now  the  • cinematograph  mo-  Sometimes,  through  5.  half-opened  door* 
nopolists  of  France  are  with  .the  aid  one  catches-  a glimpse  of  a fairy  fountain 
<>f  electricity  eneigetu  ally  Airing  their  playing  on  a parch  of  a ■ sunlit  lawn 
share  in  the  bordered  with  narcissus  and  gtHy*fiower, 

jPerha p*  that  Iconoclastic  nw ynr  yv 3 s an  enchanted  stillness  and  freshness  clois- 
rigbtj  after  aU!  Why  keep  the  old  tered  there,  as,  with  hushed  finger  on 

walls,  .w’hjffi  .there  is  s & Uri^e-idT*  of  the  its  lip.  amid  jilt  fhci'sEl'idEpt 

old  spirit • Cmeni.y  and  ragtime—  Such  a 'haven  was  suddenly  revealed  to 
in  Avignon!  -It  was  a depressing  thought*  us  in  that  disheartening  E'ie  sk  la  Re- 
arm our  knapsacks  seemed  to  dc-hyav-  ptdihque.  as.  coming  at  length  t<>  a quiet 
fer  hd  nnr  shoulders  hecahse,  of  fie,  dporwayY-mth  the  discreet  inscription 
as  Gg  jostled  our  way ; de  F ami! If,"  we  pulled  ar  an 

comununalry  of  that  republican  Act«?>A  altHfishioncd  brass;  knohs  and  heatxf  a 
glittering  with  IaM  ringing  as  obiy ringfin  fhf  midst 

a;  , too  farndjar  modernity,  staking  3 of  spacious,  silent  interiors'.  When  at 

lodging  that  might  maid  some  vestiges  length  the  leisHoriy  ■■footsteps  that  we 

of  congruit.y  in  that  mitered,  medieval  heard  'echoing  .toward  us  along  stone- 
town  td  sanctuaries  and  kings.  paved ' .Oflefiof  the 

< It  is-ope  of  the  many  charms  of  French  great-oak -doors  swung'  slowly  open,  we 
cities,  add  particularly,  as  we  were  soon  found  ytk  looking,  vVttfo  an  un- 
gratefully to  ifiaru,  of  Avignon*  that  of 
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a hall  with  a fireplace  glowing  quietly — 
for  it  was  still  wintry,  in  spite  of  all  the 
almond-blossoms,  and  we  were  not  yet 
out  of  the  zone  of  the  mistral— and 
silence  that  ascended  by  mysterious 
stond  staircases  into  lofty  dimness  to 
rambling  corridors;  for  the  peace  upon 
which  we  had  at  last  so  happily  stumbled 
was  that  of  an  aforetime  Jesuit  monas- 
tery, which,  though  now  a maison  de 
famille,  still  preserved  something  like  a 
monastic  calm.  This  was  largely  due,  as 
we  were  later  to  understand,  to  the 
pervading  influence  of  a gentle  English 
lady,  whose  property  the  place  had 
become,  including  among  its  various 
buildings  a beautiful  church,  now  the 
sanctuary  of  Anglican  visitors  to  Avi- 
gnon, the  charming  old  chaplain  of  which 
was  soon  to  become  our  friend.  As  we 
sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  lofty  hall 
which  had  once  been  the  refectory  of  the 
brothers,  we  were  reminded  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  soft-voiced  welcome  which 
had  been  so  grateful  to  John  Inglesant, 
when,  on  the  business  of  his  Sacred 
Majesty  King  Charles  the  First,  he  ar- 
rived at  Little  Gidding.  That  night  we 
went  to  sleep  to  the  sound  of  mellow 
chimes  in  ancient  belfries,  reminding  us 
that  Avignon  is  still  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  Holy  Church,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing our  ears  were  greeted  with  the  rustle 
of  leaves  and  the  sweet  piping  of  black- 
caps coming  up  through  our  open  win- 
dows from  the  old  garden  shut  in  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  wings  of 
the  great  rambling  house  and  its  stately 
church,  a garden  pungent  with  the  smell 
of  box  and  quaint  with  old  fountains  and 
moss-grown  statues  in  shady  corners. 

In  this  happy  haven  we  rested  a few 
days  from  our  wayfaring — for  the  spell 
of  its  peace  was  irresistible — only  emerg- 
ing to  make  pilgrimages  to  the  various 
still  remaining  immortalities  of  the  city 
itself,  and  those  others,  no  less  august 
and  romantic  to  the  inquisitive,  within 
walking  distance  in  the  neighboring 
countryside.  Most  of  these  pilgrimages 
have  been  made  so  often,  and  been  de- 
scribed by  so  many  writers,  with  such 
“wealth  of  detail,”  historic  and  descrip- 
tive, that,  of  course,  it  would  be  as  idle 
as  unnecessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe them  anew — at  all  events,  within 
the  limits  of  this  knapsack  note-book. 


A lifetime  and  ten  volumes 'folio  would  - 
hardly  suffice  to  gather  up  the  parti- 
colored, incongruously  associated  im- 
pressions and  memories  of  a city,  whose 
records  constitute  a history  of  the  French 
popes,  which  was  practically  the  history 
of  Europe  for  a century  and  a half.  An- 
other incongruity  meets  vou  in  the 
square  on  your  way  up  to  the  Palace  of 
the  Popes — a statue  of  the  “brave  bril- 
lon”  of  Henri  Quatre;  and  in  a cemetery 
on  its  eastern  limits  the  pilgrim  may 
visit  the  grave  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 

No!  I shall  make  no  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  Palace  of  the  Popes.  We  have 
all  seen  it  in  pictures;  we  know  how 
superbly  it  stands,  at  once  a sanctuary 
and  a fortress — more  that,  it  seems  to 
the  eye — of  the  church  militant,  on  the 
Roches  des  Doms,  the  rocky  plateau 
that,  to  the  west  of  the  city,  rises  some 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  Rhone, 
and  not  only  dominates  the  city  at  its 
feet,  but  the  plains  of  the  surrounding 
country.  To  any  one  who  is,  or  who  has 
ever  called  himself,  a Christian,  it  must 
be,  I think,  the  most  impressive  Chris- 
tian monument  in  the  world — not  for- 
getting St.  Peter’s.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, it  has  not  fared  very  well  at  the 
hands  of  the  French  Republic,  by  whom 
it  was  used  as  a soldiers’  barracks  from 
1812  to  1906,  during  W'hich  time  it  was 
treated  as  the  soldiery,  whether  that  of 
a Cromwellian  Puritan  commonwealth, 
or  that  of  an  atheistic  French  republic, 
have  always  delighted  to  treat  beautiful 
and  distinguished  buildings.  But  voices 
in  protest  seem  at  last  to  have  gained 
a bearing.  It  is  late  in  the  day — 
too  late  for  those  frescos  of  Simone 
Memmi,  of  which  but  pathetic  patches 
of  color  and  fragments  of  design  re- 
main— yet  at  last  what  architects  can 
do  to  retrieve  a century’s  iconoclasm 
is  being  done.  The  dormitory  floors 
have  vanished,  so  that  the  height 
and  general  noble  proportions  of  Queen 
Jeanne’s  hall  of  trial  can  now  be  ap- 
preciated; and  those  common  rectan- 
gular window's  looking  out  on  to  the 
great  court  are  once  more  giving  place  to 
conscience-stricken  restorations  of  the 
old  pointed  windows.  For  this  one  gives 
thanks;  yet  one’s  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation remain,  and  even  now  one  is 
glad  to  leave  the  interior  of  the  Palace  of 
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have  heart)  the  vouthful  fire  and  pas-  trust  he  will  keep  us  also  in  . remem- 
seiri  that  that  troubiHlom'  of  Se  vern  v hr-ano-. 

could  pur  into  an  t/i:k*  -tli,u  «e  li-r-  It  would  be  h.nvi  jp  s:iy  which  has 
pot.  as  in  a dream,  the  passage  of  time.  made  Avignon  more  famous,  the  stem 
Bur,  presently,  rhe  cavalier  ami  his  palace  of  us  popes  of  that  quaint  catch 
lade  that  stand  fur  ever,  like- giant  row.  ,«f  childish  song  'those  origin  the  learned 
hi*h  up  in  the  rower  of  the  Hotel  de  . only  >: ...nice tun . Perhaps is  a 
Vil It*,  striking  the  hours,  tv  etc  heard  remiiiisccixe.  Mr.  c. - . I.  . suggests,'  of  the 
tanking  the  hour  of  eleven,  and  *vl.  splendid  water- fetes  Clement  VI  was 
% < o ) rose  mi  sav  good  night.  ww  fo  provide  lor  his  voval  visitors. 

V Bgfpiv  ycni  gt'Py  pleaded  swkrfiX  ffektf y-er  that  he,  it  st-e-'ijttsfs.fi'ifc hl&'-some 

"'sink'  ds  the  ' o.I d senlg  of:  cite  spifif 'fif  ;'*§  hlittnr 

' !r  ,tu.  d'  Aviuit.an.’"  o uh  on  laughter  the  nobb-  fragment  of 

M V.f  ,s.-I  It, cl  dready  slipped  his  man-  the  add  Bridge  of  ,Sa>nt  Pf  niwy  vrhose 

dtdin  >00  . . ;\  pase,  fittr  with  his  quit  r arches  f.ow  to  an  abrupt  ending 

grand-sen*  at  oral  .or  of  af<|utcstena  ht-  midyear  i.lte  swift,  masrtHui  cum-nt,  of 
took  'it  .Vo  apain,  and.  sane  «■<»  us  the  old  the  Rhone.  Ok,-  it  Used  r./ stretch  its 
t!o  m<-  yha?  *.  .ulii.i  t'  all  over  -In  •.>...>!•,!  uu  rut  - three  .itches  ,o u • .-v-  the  alluvia! 
hdyfc : sung phnee,  they yv^re'.;habiess.vd  iskim)  Pf  '•B.arkh'eiass'e-,  tp  fhy  n>#er  of 

Philippe  It  B«.-h  which  guarded  trswe-Hr- 
t-rn  emly  y^iid  ST-iil : stttudsv  irrong  yfft-tl 
t h ren  te  rung  .f\  ever;  -at  thy  f bevt:  of  the* 
hill  which  ’ AStyrids  ft  <>•  Vitjfth'ptfYifc- - less 
A\  igniiir,  tUTve  the  ^rnjttt  ry  *!pta*rs  of  i lk 

Wi-  sh.-dl  ri<-\  cr  forget  \|.  Varpa.-L  and  pope-,,  and  where,  again  n an, U -another 
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tremendous  castle,  where*  too*  'you  can  shepherd  boy  of  .twelve  who  kept  his 
britl  the  iJ^ecriited  but  itill  lovely  re- 

majm  Gf:  »he  Xdtgrtn’use  do  Va|.  clfe  him  to  go  um; he  bishop  of  Avignon 
Benediction.  Those,  alas!  1 can  hut  j>ay  that  the  Lord  had  sent  him  to  build 
mention  here,  and  to  seek  them  von  the  bridges  fhe  lit rlv  fad  went  in  fear 
must  cross  a modern  suspension-bridge*  and  trembling,'  yet  .sluing  in  ''faith,  ami 
for  the  old  bridge  Igads  to  them  no  more,  tyikl  his  story,  bur  all  it  availed  wary  to 
Fortunately,  png  exquisite  feature  ol  the  anger  the  bishop.  who  ordered  him  off  to 
old  bridge  has  not  gone,  one  peculiarly  a d unge-m  in  care  of  an  officer  of  the 
stirring  ro  the  irtyigiRarion:  the  tiny  guard.  “What!'’  cried  this  ofo«fy ‘‘  can 
chapel,  dedtea  red;  tty  Sain  t- Benezet,  who,  ,f»  li  ttle  b<£gaiTKtiy  do  what  neither 
toward  i he  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  find  nor  Si.  Pent.  neither  St.  Paid  not 
sayT  pbftuiar  fogend,  was  rpitacufopsly  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  has  beep 
responsible ' f<»t ' jfo  -building.  Bridges  aide  n>  accomplish  v''  Little  Bfiu-yet, 
were  very  serious' matters in  those  days,  however,  persisted,  till,  at  lengthy  the 
so  that  •y^;;:-Bfiw.ii.erh*?‘iy/l^.f  Bridge-  olheeri  pointing  to  a h ttge  hlnclc  vtf  stonf 
Buiiders  was  .somerhtng  Iskt:  a sacred  which  t hit  tv  men  could  .scarcely  have 
order.  Men  had  long  desired  :v  bridge  lifted,  said  that  if  rhe  I ad  coy  Mr  "as  t 
over  foe  Rhone  at  Avignon,  hut  up  till  beginning.”  lift  th.o  .stone  and  carry  it 
t <77  there  had  seemed  insuperabic  o|>-  to  the  nv*  rsidv-t  then  all.  Would  believe 
shade*  to  its-  building. ( Then  k was  that  . that  t»od  had  Sent  him.  Having  duly 
“the  word  of  Christ”  came  to  a little  prayed,  the  little  lad  lifted  tin  •block  “ as 
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with  i t — r « 
thought  it  htJ)  mieh 
bt  the  vtrtta'bfc  f|i«i 

of  lll'f-  itndvai  «'(!  (ji(: 
si>,  we  v<t.lW  tcr  titjnd 

arifojH;)'; c«i  the  hridg.e  which  bfc  thus  Ntfoa*  two  other  tammix  lo$|s .'o'tsr," 
ir.ir.u  His'uslv  ^rought  inn*  b-ing.  ■ -lb.  fu  Petrarch  ami  Lsii«,-;ba.*t t-jimM 

yArublje*'’  'hri^ey  the  valley  on  j|«f:  y$tilc0l 

earlier  ;md  ij)ifery|?t  — KoWt  aftd  Eittibrth  • 

•diuxlr-^as.  t»jif  g&»V*  dit)f  of  *anht 

'griiri'aijf.  which  rnust  here  t.  i-c  . n .a,-  iiMvik-tc  v%hich  i tils  Iwvv  "'Mr.  Hmv- 
wrirren;  afj?  must  alvr*  that  -it her  «by  tve • iny  muk  his/wife  up  in  his  arms,  aini, 
journeyed tm  pfitfiis  pi%«iVtagi-  |s#ded  w carrying  her  across  the  sbMfeft’.  c# 
Vauclusc-  ( tf  rlc,  h-viVi.  Vv  t,  h?  rnt  inti  ’■'  au-r,  »>.ucd  fa  mi  a iwi:  ihar 

say  this ' <$* . ;per-  rose  throne- like  in  the  middle  0/  /he 

suade  yoo.  nc.l  have  serti  %mtrTi.  rh3t  stream." 
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NEVER  hear  people 
saying  that,  after  all, 
home  and  children  make 
up  the  rightful  sphere  of 
woman  without  think- 
ing of  Flora  Loomis. 
Not  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  life  of  Flora  Loomis  so  ob- 
viously in  point  either  way;  it  is  merely 
that  whenever  the  subject  comes  up — 
and  nowadays  one  hears  it  everywhere — 
I find  that  my  subconscious  mind  has 
instantly  established  the  connection,  and 
— I am  thinking  of  Flora  Loomis. 

If  I had  known  her  more  intimately 
it  is  probable  that  I might  better  trace 
the  connection,  for  it  surely  existed. 
But  our  lives,  mine  and  Flora  Loomis’s, 
touched  only  at  irregular  intervals,  of- 
ten years  apart.  I have  seen  her  in  all 
but  four  times;  yet  those  times  have 
been  like  the  four  acts  of  a play,  as  co- 
herent. as  complete,  with  the  climax  in 
the  third  act,  where  it  properly  belongs, 
as  if  I had  been  sitting  still  in  my  seat 
at  the  theater  during  the  long  intermis- 
sions, with  the  lapse  of  years  only  a 
printed  line  on  the  programme. 

. 1*  ]*as  the  autumn  that  I visited 
sister  Martha  out  in  Indiana.  Just  what 
it  was  that  occasioned  her  going  to  the 
school  to  see  Bobby’s  teacher  I do  not 
now  remember,  though  1 do  recall  that 
her  mission  was  entirely  friendly.  At 
any  rate,  Martha  went  one  day  to  “talk 

K over  with  the  teacher,  and  I went 
along. 

, ? .[®acbed  the  school-house  just  as 

the  children  were  going  in  from  the  after- 
noon intermission.  They  were  lined  up 
before  the  entrance,  according  to  classes, 
waiting  for  the  signal.  At  the  head  of 
the  broad  steps  stood  a thin  teacher  in 
a straight  black  skirt  and  a figured  silk 
calPbell^  held  hi  her  hand  a small 

« . phat,”  said  Martha,  as  we  waited, 
is  Bobby  s teacher,  Miss  Loomis.” 

°U  Cxxix._ No.  770.— 36 


The  sunlight  caught  the  nickel  of  the 
bell  in  her  hand,  but  glinted  off  again 
abruptly,  as  if  the  stiff,  dark  little  figure 
had  been  a non-conductor  of  light.  She 
stood  without  moving,  looking  sternly 
down  at  the  two  long  lines.  A foot  was 
drawn  in  here,  a restive  hand  brought 
forcibly  down  to  the  side — and  Miss 
Loomis  kept  her  eyes  uncompromisingly 
focused  upon  them  until  the  lines  took 
on  a look  of  stiff  rigidity.  Then  she 
struck  the  call-bell.  Inside  the  lower 
hall  some  one  played  a march  on  a 

[>iano.  She  struck  the  bell  again  sharp- 
y,  and  the  long  lines  began  to  mark 
time;  another  tap  of  the  nickel  bell,  and 
the  little  bodies  lost  their  rigidity,  the 
lines  flowed  forward  easily,  gracefully, 
in  perfect  time  to  the  music. 

The  children  did  not  look  up  or  smile  as 
they  passed  Miss  Loomis.  They  seemed 
even  to  quicken  pace  as  they  went  by, 
so  that  more  than  one  gave  a little 
shuffle  just  afterward  to  catch  step 
again.  When  they  were  all  in,  Martha 
and  I followed,  and  found  Miss  Loomis 
in  the  hall  holding  by  the  shoulder  a 
young  boy  whom  she  had  called  out  of 
the  line.  He  was  a handsome,  manly 
little  fellow,  and  had  evidently  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  himself  of  the  charge 
she  had  brought  against  him,  for  he  was 
looking  up  into  ner  face  eagerly  for 
vindication. 

“ I didn't  at  all,”  he  said,  finally,  and 
as  if  to  bring  her  response. 

“Then  see  that  you  don't”  she  said, 
without  the  least  softening  of  expression, 
and  giving  his  shoulder  a little  push 
toward  the  door  of  the  class-room.  Sur- 

fjrise,  resentment,  and  anger  were  in  the 
ad’s  face,  while  the  blood  mounted  to 
his  temples  as  he  flung  through  the 
door  and  out  of  sight. 

Miss  Loomis  turned  to  Martha  as  if, 
being  the  mother  of  a pupil,  she  were  a 
natural  enemy.  Even  when  Martha  ex- 
plained her  errand,  which  was  perfectly 
peaceful,  there  was  no  relaxing  of  that 
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attitude.  She  was  not  an  uncommon 
type — the  sort  of  woman  one  can  never 
imagine  as  having  friends  or  relatives, 
or,  indeed,  connections  of  any  kind; 
an  isolated  personality,  whose  nature 
seemed  made  up  of  elements  chemical- 
ly antagonistic  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
As  for  her  age,  she  was  not,  and  looked 
as  if  she  had  never  been,  under  thirty. 

Thev  talked  for  only  a few  moments, 
while  I stood  by  wondering  at  Martha’s 

?;ood  nature,  for  Miss  Loomis  stiffly  re- 
used to  grant  a single  point;  jumping, 
it  seemed,  at  the  conclusion  that  Martha 
was  there  to  argue,  to  complain,  when 
she  had  in  reality  precisely  the  opposite 
intent,  coming  as  she  had  to  confer  with 
her,  to  get  and  act  upon  her  suggestion. 
But  Miss  Loomis  was  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  believe  authority  consists  in 
denial. 

“If  we  allowed  that,”  I remember 
hearing  her  say,  “we  should  have  no 
system  whatever.”  Martha  made  an- 
other effort  to  explain  that  she  was  not 
contending,  that  she  was  only  wanting 
her  opinion  in  the  matter.  “Yes,  I 
know,”  said  Miss  Loomis,  with  a little 
unfriendly  metallic  smile,  as  if  she  tol- 
erated the  stupidity  of  parents  merely 
because  it  came  in  with  her  other  duties, 
“but  we  could  have  parents  here  every 
day  about  such  things  if  we  allowed  it 
in  this  case.” 

Martha  saw  it  was  no  use  then,  and  in 
her  most  gracious  manner  said  good-by, 
and  hoped  she  had  not  kept  Miss  Loomis 
too  long  from  her  class.  The  only  re- 
sponse was  another  perfunctory  smile 
tnat  seemed  to  dismiss  an  unpleasant  vis- 
itor and  an  unpleasant  subject  as  well. 

As  we  walked  home  we  laughed  a good 
deal  about  the  interview  and  talked  gen- 
eralities about  the  type.  In  the  end 
Martha  was  silent  for  a little,  and  then 
said,  as  if  she  had  been  thinking  it  out, 
and  with  more  than  a touch  of  pity  in 
her  voice,  “Poor  little  creature.”  Mar- 
tha herself  was  most  happily  married, 
and  had  three  of  the  most  beautiful 
children  in  the  world. 

“Don’t  waste  your  sympathy,  Mar- 
tha,” I said;  “she’s  thinking  precisely 
the  same  thing  of  you.” 

“I  haven’t  the  least  doubt  of  it” 
— Martha’s  tone  had  not  changed — 
“but  you  know,  she  seems  to  be  so — out 
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of  step  with  life,  someho 
perfectly  expressed  her  th 
yond  my  saying  so  to 
always  had  a faculty  for  tl 
that  amounted  almost  to  ^ 
very  little  more  about  Mi 
Naturally  enough,  I di 
again  during  my  stay;  in 
dent  made  only  the  most  < 
sion  upon  my  mind,  and  ] 
ably  never  have  thought  o 
again  had  it  not  been  f< 
events. 

I was  at  home  in  Nev 
three  years  later,  and  goi 
call  upon  an  old  girlhood 
I had  not  seen  for  many  y 
was  starting  West  within 
join  her  husband.  Neith 
that  the  other  had  been 
York,  and  we  had  only  n 
other  by  chance  the  week 
had  planned  a good  goss 
for  this  particular  day,  f 
Mary  would  have  free  1 
parture.  When  I reach 
Mary  met  me  at  the  do 
gloved  for  the  street. 

“My  dear!  I’d  comple 
that  I’d  promised  to  mee 
at  Mrs.  Branson’s  tea — ji 
utes — you  don’t  mind — 
“minded”  anything  Ma 
how.  “You’re  coming  ri| 
me;  and  then  we’ll  go  on  c 
have  dinner  some  piace — 

“But  1 don’t  know  Mn 
Mary  swept  my  object 
it  had  been  a cobweb,  witl 
hand,  and  a look  that  : 
insinuating  that  she  didn 
she  was  asking  me  to  g 
telephoned  her  you  were 
said;  “she’ll  let  you  in.” 

Mary  was  one  of  thosi 
people  who  swoop  down  u 
whirlwind  and  carry  yc 
them  whether  you  will  oi 
usually  will.  So  we  wer 
before  I could  think  of  anc 
— at  any  rate,  one  that  w< 
Mary. 

It  was  queer  that  ten  i 
I had  never  heard  of  Mr; 
here  I was  going  to  tea  at 
Mary  Sanford;  it  was  q 
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always  found  oneself  doing  something 
totally  unexpected  five  minutes  after 
meeting  Mary  Sanford. 

A dozen  obvious  subtleties  marked 
the  Bransons*  apartment  as  the  home  of 
people  not  long'  married.  Everything 
fitted  perfectly  into  place,  but  nothing 
had  grown  there. 

“Darling  apartment,  isn’t  it?”  Mary 
said  to  me,  sotto  voce , as  we  went  in.  She 
could  not  have  described  it  better;  it 
was  “darling.” 

Ten  or  twelve  women  were  grouped 
about  the  room,  and  the  hostess  was 
pouring  tea  at  a low  table  of  the  very 
latest  make;  none  of  the  tea-things  had 
the  shine  worn  off. 

She  rose  and  came  to  meet  us — a little 
dark-haired  woman  in  a very  feminine 
dress  of  some  soft  pale-blue  stuff.  Her 
hair  was  parted  in  the  middle  and  done 
low  on  her  neck — a pretty  enough  girlish 
fashion,  but  I remember  thinking  that  it 
only  served  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Branson  was  no  longer  girlish. 

**  I’m  so  glad  you  brought  her,”  she 
was  saying,  in  answer  to  Mary’s  intro- 
duction and  explanation  of  me. 

She  had  retained  my  hand,  and  was 
leading  me  into  the  room  in  the  most 
fnendly  manner  possible. 

There’s  no  formality  here,  you 
know,  she  said,  turning  and  smiling; 

we  re  the  most  unconventional  people 
in  the  world.” 

k ^air  wa?  exactly  that  of  a woman 
brought  up  in  the  most  conventional 
social  environment,  but  who  was  only 
now  freeing  herself  of  formality,  to 
whom  it  was  something  new  and  very 
vivacious  to  be  informal.  All  that  was 
in  the  way  she  said  it,  and  yet  I had 
thC  Tr?nt  ^ee^n8  that  the  implication 
was  deliberate,  and  that  it  was  not  true. 

1 was  astonished  by  the  idea  almost  as 
much  as  if  I had  heard  myself  openly 
accusing  her  of  falsehood ; the  notion 
was  entirely  without  foundation,  but 
once  in  my  mind  it  continued  to  pique 
my  curiosity. 

She  introduced  me  to  the  other  women 
there,  Mary’s  particular  friend,  Grace 
l rask,  among  them;  then  she  gave  me 
tea,  and  while  I made  a pretense  of 
chatting  with  the  others  I was  in 
reality  watching  Mrs.  Branson.  And 


all  the  time  it  grew — the  feeling  of  there 
being  something  counterfeit  about  her; 
she  was  constantly  creating  a counter- 
feit impression  of  a personality.  It  was 
not  what  she  said  or  what  she  did,  it  was 
what  she  conveyed,  what  she  left  to  the 
imagination,  that  I felt  to  be  a falsehood. 
She  was  like  a clever  and  subtle  fiction- 
ist  creating  atmosphere  by  not  saying 
the  thing.  I could  see  she  had  created  it 
for  the  others  there. 

Even  her  slightest  remark  seemed  to 
carry  the  same  sort  of  double  intent. 
It  wasn’t  intended  to  be  taken  literally 
— when  it  was  in  fact  the  literal  truth. 
Every  one,  to  be  sure,  indulges  in  that 
sort  of  falsehood  occasionally,  but  gen- 
erally it  is  about  something  of  impor- 
tance, something  that  would  make  a 
difference.  What  puzzled  me  was  her 
reason,  and  I found  myself  feeling  un- 
accountably sorry  for  her.  And  surely 
that  was  an  absurdity. 

She  seemed  faintly  to  stir  a memoiy, 
just  vaguely,  but  not  to  rouse  it  into  life. 

“What  is  it  about  her?”^  I asked 
myself.  “She’s  cordial,  she’s  sincere 
enough  apparently;  but  she  doesn’t  ring 
true — she’s  like  some  one  singing  the 
least  bit  off  key — ■”  I was  groping  for 
the  right  phrase,  the  figure.  “She’s 
one  of  them,  right  enough,  but  she  seems 
somehow — out  of  step — ” Instantly, 
then,  it  flashed  upon  me:  the  stiff  little 
teacher  at  the  head  of  the  school-house 
steps  holding  the  nickel  call-bell;  and 
it  was  what  Martha  had  said  afterward, 
when  we  were  coming  away — “She  al- 
ways seems  so  out  of  step  with  life.” 

So  that  was  who  she  was — Miss 
Loomis  1 I felt  stunned,  as  if  I had  made 
a tremendous  discovery;  yet  without 
any  conscious  reason  at  all  I had  not 
the  least  desire  to  communicate  the  dis- 
covery to  any  other  person,  least  of  all 
to  her.  I wanted  more  than  ever  to 
watch  her.  Her  slightest  word,  even  the 
way  she  poured  the  tea  and  handed  the 
cups  around,  repudiated  her  past. 

Surely  she  was  acting  the  most  subtle 
of  roles — and  dressing  it,  too.  It  was 
then  that  I noticed  tne  blue  stockings, 

t'ust  matching  the  dress,  and  the  low- 
teeled  patent-leather  slippers.  Now  if 
there  is  anything  so  feminine  as  Dale- 
blue  stockings,  I cannot  imagine  it.  They 
seemed  somehow  the  supreme  fraud. 
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What  sort  of  man  could  have  married 
her?  And  when?  And,  most  of  all,  un- 
der what  circumstances?  For  one  felt 
there  must  have  been  “circumstances.” 
I sought  out  Mary  across  the  room. 

“Who  is  Mr.  Branson?”  I asked  her. 

“Who  is  he?”  She  looked  a bit  be- 
wildered. “Why,  he  has  something  to 
do  with  contracting — lumber,  I believe, 
and  materials.  Very  successful,  too.” 
“Old?” 

“No;  about  her  age,  I should  say.” 

“Good-looking?” 

“Yes,  in  his  way;  you  know,  just  the 
sort  you’d  expect  a clinging  feminine 
little  woman  like  Mrs.  Branson  to  marry 
— big  and  clean-looking,  honest  eyes, 
fresh,  good  skin;  and  he’s  very  devoted 
to  her.” 

“Married  long?” 

“Not  a year  yet.  It  was  quite  a ro- 
mance. He  stopped  at  some  little  place 
out  West  where  she  was  spending  the 
summer;  they  fell  in  love — first  sight,  I 
think — and  within  a month  were  mar- 
ried and  on  their  way  East.”  Haste, 
then,  had  been  a conspicuous  part  of  the 
“circumstances.” 

Mary  and  I made  our  way  back  by 
degrees  to  the  tea-table. 

“Exactly  how  long  have  you  been 
married,  Mrs.  Branson?”  Mary  began. 
“Anne  here  has  been  asking  me — ” 

“ You  see,  I knew  you  were  a bride,” 
I said,  partly  to  see  how  she  would  take 
it.  And  I was  rewarded. 

“Oh!”  She  dropped  her  head  almost 
coyly,  acknowledging  things  I had  not 
said,  and  I knew  she  was  trying  to  give 
the  impression  that  she  was  blushing;  but 
I knew  also  that  she  was  not  blushing. 
“It  will  be  a year  the  seventeenth  of  this 
month,”  she  told  me,  and  then  added, 
“It  was  just  a year  ago  last  Tuesday 
that  we  met.” 

“Oh!”  I drew  her  on.  “Romance, 
then!” 

“It  was  Charles,”  she  explained; 
“he’s  always  impetuous — even  about 
little  things;  he’ll  always  be  just  a boy.” 

“Mrs.  Sanford  tells  me  you  are  from 
the  West,”  I said,  intending  to  test  her. 
She  brightened. 

“Oh  yes;  I’m  a Western  girl — In- 
diana.” 

“Indiana!”  I repeated,  pressing  her. 
“What  place?” 


She  gave  me  a queer,  sharp  little 
glance,  but  my  expression  was  merely 
one  of  polite  inquiry. 

“Muncie,”  she  said,  losing  interest  a 
little. 

I could  not  resist.  “Muncie!  Why,  I 
visited  a sister  in  Muncie  three  winters 
ago;  and  do  you  know,  I’ve  been  puz- 
zling over  where  I could  have  met  you 
ever  since  I came  in.  You  must  know 
my  sister,  Mrs.  Cobb?” 

The  poor  woman  looked  positively 
frightened,  and  began  pouring  a cup  of 
tea  for  no  one  at  all.  It  gave  her  time  to 
muster  her  forces. 

“Cobb?”  she  said.  “No,  I don’t 
know  her.”  It  had  the  effect  of  dismiss- 
ing the  subject,  but  my  curiosity  had 
the  better  of  my  sympathy;  and,  after 
all,  how  should  I know  that  she  was 
hiding  anything  ? 

“You  must  have  seen  the  children, 
the  eldest  boy  especially;  he’s  such  a 
handsome  fellow — about  high-school  age 
now — everybody  notices  him — ” 

She  tried  to  keep  the  entreaty  out  of 
her  eyes,  to  pretend  to  be  casual;  evi- 
dently she  was  trying  to  decide  how 
much  I knew.  But,  for  that  matter, 
what  was  there  to  know  ? I saw  her  mas- 
ter herself,  and  I knew  she  had  arrived 
at  some  decision.  She  looked  directly 
into  my  eyes  and  asked,  entirely  ignor- 
ing my  remark  about  the  children, 
“When  did  you  say  you  were  there?” 

“In  the  fall  of  1910,”  I said. 

“Then  I couldn't  have  met  you,  for  I 
was  away  during  ail  that  fall  and  win- 
ter.” 

For  an  instant  I was  too  astonished  to 
think.  I stood  looking  stupidly  at  the 
brake  where  my  quarry  had  eluded  me. 

I had  been  so  close  upon  her,  and  she 
had  suddenly  disappeared  down  a hole 
before  my  eyes,  and  because  it  was  so 
unexpected,  so  adroit,  it  was  difficult  to 
realize  that  I had  been  outwitted. 

After  that  until  we  left  she  was  like  a 
child  surprised  by  a grown-up  in  the 
midst  of  a pretentious  and  rather  absurd 
game. 

The  freedom  and  spontaneity  had 
gone  out  of  her  make-believe.  No  one 
else  saw  it,  to  be  sure;  but  every  time  I 
carrie  near  I could  see  how  uncomfort- 
able I was  making  her.  It  was  as  if  she 
feared  I might  expose  her. 
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I made  only  one  more  attempt  to  dis- 
cover her  l selected  the  least  analytic 
of  the  women  there  and  made  an  inquiry, 
burying  the  question  deep  in  a lot  of  in- 
consequential conversation,  so  that  no 
one  would  remember  it:  Was  Mrs. 
Branson  ever  a teacher?”  The  lady  1 
addressed  said,  “Not  that  I’ve  ever 
heard,  though  reaching  would  have  suit- 
ed her  perfectly,  she  so  loves  children,” 
There  came  vividly  before  me  the  face 
of  the  little  fellow  in  the  hall  that  day 
at  the  school. 

It  was  art,  her  acting;  the  audience 
believed  in  the  very  spirit  of  her  imper- 
sonation. I found  myself  wondering 
whether  she  had  “ sunk  herself  in  the 

rart,”  and  the  role  acted  itself;  but  no, 
had  seen  her  that  day  at  the  school, 
aod  I knew  that  every  line,  every  ges- 
ture, every  facial  expression,  and  every 
bit  of  “business”  would  have  to  be 
Studied,  worked  over,  perfected.  It  was 
a.  stupendous  task,  but  she  had  accom- 
plished it.  It  earned  conviction. 

. All  during  dinner  that  evening,  while 
Mary  and  l gossiped  of  old  times  and 
old  friends,  my  thoughts  continually 
went  off  at  a tangent  on  some  new  con- 
jecture about  Flora  Loomis.  Mary  went 
West  then,  and  I had  no  further  occa- 
sion to  meet  Mrs,  Branson. 

It  was  in  August  of  the  following  sum- 
l,1fr  4 at  ^ saw  her  for  the  rhi  rd  time, 
l had  gone  for  the  week-end  to  a pretty 
place  on  the  Long  Island  shore,  and  the 
morning  after  thy  arrival  I went  out 
into  the  garden  of  the  hotel,  fronting 
the  sea,  Here  and  there  whi re-aproned 
nurse-maids  had  the  daintiest  of  children 
out  tor  the  morning  air.  They  made 
spots  of  color  on  the  green  lawn  and 
under  riie  trees,  and  l .sat  down  a little 
way  off  to  watch  them.  How  much 
joy,  1 thoughy,  mothers  do  relinquish  to 

nurse-maids  1 

• there  came  toward  me 

across  the.  iav,*n  a nurse  pushing  a ba bv- 
f.arnage . A )acjy  talked  at  the  side, 
now  and  then  looking  down  at  the  baby 
.me  stooping  to  adjust  a blanket.  The 
httk  !rouP  moved  slowly,  and  blended 

WTb  '\^enera{  *ccjy^ 

1 halted  under  the  tree  next  to  the 

one  under  which  1 sat;  the  mother  spread 

a amty  white  comfort  on  the  grass,  sat 


Gocgle 


dawn,  and  arranged  her  skirts,  while  thy 
nurse-girl  lifted  the  baby  down  to  Her, 

I had  not  until  then  separated  them 
from  the  picture  as  a whole;  but  at  riiac 
moment  something  struck  roe  as  familiar 
about  the  mother.  With  all  the  force  of 
an  electric  shock  I recognized  her.  It 
was  Mrs.  Branson.  A queer,  haif-suk 
feeling:  took  hold  of  me. 

It  was  not  The  idea  uf  her  having 
child  that  struck  me  as  ineongnio 
it  was  the  idea  of  a child  having  Iter 
for  a mother!  She  was  absorbed  in  the 
baby,  putting  on  its  little  blue  jacket, 

. tying  the  little  kid  bootees  mote  snugly, 
and  all  the  while  going  on  in  that  absurd 
baby  talk  that  is  such  a pretty  oificldus- 
ness  in  very  young  mothers.  Could  w 
be  |^?s<rible  Hurt  it  was  not  her  child.  I 
wondered;  and  then  l saw  the  fierceness 
with  which  she  held  the  little  body  close 
to  her  own,  as  if  she  would  clutch  its 
naked  spirit  in  her  two  thin  hands, 
There  was  no  longer  any  doubt.  There 
was  something  showy,  aggressive,  about 
her  motherhood,  as  if  she  were  saying;; 
“See,  1 am  a mother;  and,  more,  I am 
that  most  enviable  of  Cod’s  creatines,  a 
young  mother  with  her;  -Yet 

1 had  that  same  impression  of  falsity,  id 
acting,  that  f had  felt  that  day  in  Her 
house  a year  before.  It  was  if  anythin^ 
heightened,  almost  as  if  she  had  this 
tirne  unlisted  her  very  soul  in  the  fraud; 
as  if  she  held  the  child  as  proof  that  she 
was  in  reality  youogv  tender,  loving, 
womahly  — the  thiug,  in  short,  she  was 
pretending  to  he, 

She  made  a nest  of  pillows  and  set  t he 
bahy  in  it,  l turned  my  at?*n*u.u 
from  het  to  the  child.  Immediately  I 
began  to  think  that  the  whole  thing 
w as  fa  brie;  of  my  imagma  tmn  -Hw  Phil <1 ’s 
face  ever  bore  such  indisputable,  t 
dence  as  that!  It  was  the  expression  of 
the  !i tde  face  that  spoke  straight -to  •<> 
heart;  an  expression  nf  such  wearin-  vs. 
stich  helpless  combat  against  some  too- 
powerful. foe  »S;  one  seldom  see*  ort  the 
faces  of  even  very  old  people.  As  if  it  hod 
been  lured  into  life  W false  promises. 

Presently  it  leaned  forward,  both  lit- 
tle hands  outstretched  to  the  cool,  moist 
grass.  Its  eyes  brightened,  and  the  lock 
1 bad.  noticed  (led  from  its  face;  it  was 
suddenly  all  baby,  eager  for  a new  play- 
thing. Bur  only  for  an  instant,  for 
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mother  saw,  and  caught  him  back  by 
the  dress,  calling  him  her  little  rogue, 
and  “mother’s  rascal,”  who  would  run 
away.  She  held  him  up  in  her  arms 
again,  greedily;  and  I had  a sensation  of 
suffocation  as  I watched  her.  I could 
see  that  she  was  veritably  sapping  the 
child’s  life  away. 

For  a half-hour  I watched  them,  and 
never  during  that  time  did  she  leave  the 
child  to  itself  for  more  than  two  minutes. 
It  was  at  the  end  of  the  half-hour  that 
I saw  the  man  Mary  Sanford  had  de- 
scribed coming  across  the  grass  toward 
them.  Then  Mrs.  Branson  turned  and 
saw  him.  “Here’s  daddy  1”  she  cried, 
catching  up  the  baby  again  and  signal- 
ing to  the  nurse-girl  to  gather  up  the 
things.  Mr.  Branson  smiled,  but  said 
nothing  that  I could  catch  when  he 
came  up,  and  she  let  him  take  the  baby 
from  her  arms  without  a word.  The 
baby  had  set  up  a little  fretful  whine, 
but  ceased,  now,  and  I had  a distinct 
sense  of  thankfulness  for  his  calmness, 
his  strength,  and  his  quietness,  as  he 
moved  off  with  them,  holding  the  child 
firmly  and  protectingly  in  his  arms. 

I went  back  to  the  city  without  seeing 
them  again.  ... 


It  was  one  day  during  i 
holidays  that  Bella  Cunn: 
met  them  face  to  face  wall 
Avenue.  • Mrs.  Branson 
mourning,  and  looked  b< 
than  I had  ever  seen  her 
just  perceptibly  on  her  hi 
He  seemed  older,  less 
calm  than  before;  but  i 
looked  younger  than  she. 
surprise  me  to  see  her 
knew  instinctively  that  t 
dead. 

I suppose  I stared  as  th 
Bella  asked:  “You  know 

“Yes,”  I said;  “it’s  a 
Branson;  they’ve  just  los 
And  then  involuntarily  1 
she’s  changed!” 

“Grief  always  ages  ; 
much  more  than  a mai 
served. 

I turned  and  looked  aft 
haps  it  was  Bella’s  remarl 
it  was  the  queer,  settled 
Branson’s  face,  an  express 
seen  there  before;  but  it 
clear  to  me  that  she  had 
was  possible  for  her,  cau 
life. 


Nothing  That  Can  Die 

BY  FLORENCE  EARLE  COATES 

NOTHING  that  we  deem  can  die 
Has  any  thought  of  death: 

The  mortal  thing,  without  a sigh — 
Without  reproachful  plaint  or  cry — 

Yields  scarcely  conscious  breath; 

The  coming  sleep  to  it  the  same 

As  that  from  which  it  all-unknowing  came. 

But  spirit  cannot  so  resign 
A hope  that  o’er  the  depths  of  sorrow 
Like  to  a star  remains:  a sign 
That  strengthens,  by  its  beam  divine, 
To-day  with  promise  of  To-morrow! 

Nay;  longing,  vital,  and  foreseeing, 

Itself  becomes  a pledge  of  deathless  being. 
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With  the  Poor  Emigrants  to  America 


BY  STEPHEN  GRAHAM 


PT  Easter,  1912,  I was 
with  seven  thousand 
Russian  peasants  at  the 
Holy  Sepulcher  in  Jeru- 
salem. On  Easter  Day, 
1913,  I arrived  with  a 

shipload  of  Russians  at 

New  York  and  so  accomplished  in  two 
consecutive  years  two  very  different 
kinds  of  pilgrimage  and  followed  up  two 
very  significant  life-movements  in  the 
history  of  the  world  to-day.  One  of 
these  belongs  to  the  old  life  of  Europe, 
showing  the  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  as 
it  still  survives  under  the  conservative 
regime  of  the  Czars;  the  other  is  fraught 
with  all  the  possibilities  of  the  future  in 
the  making  of  the  New  America.  Each 
of  these  movements  is  as  important,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  any  event  m modem 
history. 

It  was  in  March  that  I decided  to 
follow  up  the  emigration  movement  to 
America,  and  with  that  purpose  sought 
out  Israel  Kahan,  the  well-known  immi- 
gration agent  in  the  East  End  of  London. 


He  transhipped  Russians  coming  via 
Libau  and  London,  and  could  tell  me 
just  when  to  expect  a large  detachment 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Czar. 

He  would  do  nothing  for  me  without 
an  introduction,  without  knowing  exact- 
ly with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  I might 
be  a political  spy.  The  arm  of  the  Czar 
was  long,  and  he  could  ruin  men’s  lives 
even  in  America. 

I mentioned  the  name  of  a well-known 
revolutionary  anarchist  and  militant 
suffragette.  He  said  a letter  from  her 
would  suffice.  So  I went  and  explained 
ICament  10  my  Russ‘an  friend, 
and  she  wrote  me  a note  to  a mysterious 
revolutionary  who  was  living  above  Isra- 
el s shop.  This  missive,  when  presented, 
T28  Prornptly  taken  as  a full  credential. 
*8r?el  a*  °nce  agreed  that  he  was  ready 
■ e °‘  any  service  to  me  he  could.  A 
,arge  party  of  Russians  was  coming 
soon,  not  Russian  Jews,  but  real  Russian 


peasants,  and  he  would  let  me  know  as 
soon  as  he  could  just  when  they  might 
be  expected.  I returned  to  my  ordinary 
avocations,  and  every  now  and  then  rang 
up  I.  K.  on  the  telephone  and  asked, 
Had  the  Russians  come?  When  were 
they  coming?  At  last  the  intelligence 
came:  “They  are  just  arriving.  Hurry 
down  to  Hayes  wharf  at  once. 

The  news  took  me  in  the  midst  of 
other  things,  but  I dropped  all  and  rushed 
to  London  Bridge.  There,  at  Tooley 
Street,  I witnessed  one  of  the  happenings 
you’d  never  think  were  going  on  in  Lon- 
don. 

A long  procession  of  Russian  peasants 
was  just  filing  out  from  the  miserable 
steamship  Perm.  They  were  in  black, 
white,  and  brown  sheepskins  and  in  as- 
trakhan hats;  some  in  blue  blouses  and 
peak  hats,  some  in  brightly  embroidered 
linen  shirts;  none  wore  collars,  but  some 
had  new,  shiny  bowlers  on  which  the 
litter  and  dust  of  the  port  was  continu- 
ally falling,  bowlers  which  they  had  evi- 
dently purchased  from  German  hawkers 
who  had  come  on  board  at  some  point 
in  the  journey;  the  women  wore  sheep- 
skins also,  many  of  them,  and  their  heads 
were  covered  with  shawls;  they  had 
their  babies  sewn  up  in  little  red  quilts. 
Besides  these  there  were  pretty  town 
girls  and  Jewesses  dressed  in  cottons  and 
serges  and  cheap  hats.  There  were  few 
old  people  and  many  young  ones,  and 
they  carried  under  their  arms  clumsy, 
ted-painted  wooden  boxes  and  baskets 
from  which  kettles  and  saucepans  dan- 
gled. On  their  backs  they  had  sacks, 
and  in  their  hands  several  of  them  had 
crusts  of  bread  picked  up  in  their  hurry 
as  they  were  hustled  from  their  berths 
and  through  the  messroom.  Some  of 
the  sacks  on  their  backs,  as  I afterward 
saw,  contained  nothing  but  crusts  of 
white  and  black  bread,  on  which  they 
trusted  to  live  on  the  voyage  and  during 
the  first  weeks  in  America  I 

They  were  all  rather  bewildered  for 
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the  moment,  and  a trifle  anxious  about 
the  customs  officers. 

“ What  is  this  town  ?” 

“For  what  are  the  customs  men  look- 
ing?” 

“Where  is  our  agent — the  man  they 
said  would  be  here?” 

I entered  into  conversation  with  them, 
and  over  and  over  again  answered  the 
question,  “What  is  this  town?”  I told 
tnem  it  was  London. 

“Is  it  a beautiful  town?”  they  asked. 

“Is  it  a large  town?” 

“Do  we  have  to  go  in  a train?” 

“How  far  is  it?” 

“Look  at  my  ticket.  What  does  it 
say?” 

They  made  a miscellaneous  crowd  on 
the  quay-side,  and  I talked  to  them 
freely,  answered  their  questions,  and  in 
turn  put  questions  of  my  own.  They 
came  from  all  parts  of  Russia,  even  from 
remote  parts,  and  were  going  to  just  as 
diverse  places  in  America — to  villages  in 
Minnesota,  in  Michigan,  in  Iowa;  to 
New  York,  to  Boston,  to  Chicago.  I real- 
ized the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  “the 
magic  word  Chicago.”  I told  them  how 
many  people  there  were  in  London,  how 
much  dock  laborers  get  a week,  pointed 
out  the  Tower  Bridge,  and  calmed  them 
about  the  non-appearance  of  their  agent. 
I knew  him,  and  if  he  didn’t  turn  up  I 
would  lead  them  to  him.  They  might 
be  calm;  he  knew  Russian;  he  would 
arrange  all  for  them. 

At  last  a representative  of  my  East 
End  friend  appeared — David  the  Jew. 
He  was  known  to  all  the  dockers  as 
David,  but  he  had  a gilt  I.  K.  on  the 
collar  of  his  coat,  wore  a collar,  had  his 
hair  brushed,  and  was  a person  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  the  eager  and 
humble  emigrants.  Not  a Jew,  no!  No 
Jew  has  authority  in  Russia.  No  Jew 
looked  like  David,  and  so  the  patient 
Christians,  when  he  rated  them,  and 
shouted  to  them,  and  cursed  them,  like 
a herdsman  driving  home  a contrary  lot 
of  cows  and  sheep  and  pigs,  thought  him 
a great  official. 

Another  Jew  appeared,  in  a green  hat 
and  fancy  waistcoat,  and  he  produced  a 
sheaf  of  papers  and  began  a roll-call  in 
one  of  the  empty  warehouses  of  the  dock. 
Each  peasant  as  his  name  was  called  was 
-‘"'red  off  and  was  allowed  to  gather 

Google 


up  his  belongings  and  bo 
warehouse  as  if  to  catch  a i 
to  the  other  side  and  foi 
vans  and  brakes  waiting, 
emigrants  were  guided,  ; 
their  seats  with  great  sati 
bering  in  from  all  sides  ai 
ing  the  frail  vehicles  to  p 

The  van-men  jested  aft 
edge  of  jests  and  put  the 
the  pretty  girls’  waists, 
to  and  fro,  fretting  and  set 
and  clerks  collected  to 
girls. 

“Why  does  that  old  n 
so?  He  ought  to  be  ashanr 
said  a pretty  Moscow  girl 
dressed  like  twenty  or  tv 
he  is  quite  old.  How  quiz: 
at  us. 

“He  is  forty.” 

“Sixty!” 

“That’s  a pretty  one,’ 
man  whose  Arm  importet 

“What  does  he  say?” 

“He  says  that  you  are 

“Tell  him  I thank  him 
ment,  but  he  is  not  inter 
not  a mustache.” 

All  the  vans  were  filled 
a noise  and  a smell  of  Rus 
and  dreary  dockyard,  and 
of  young  men  and  worm 
cited.  At  last  David  g< 
order.  I stepped  up  mys 
one  we  went  off  through 
of  the  city. 

We  went  to  St.  Pancr; 
the  wav  one  of  the  pe 
down  from  his  brake  a 
Jewish  hat-shop,  bought 
green  felt  and  put  his 
away  in  his  sack.  He  wa 
some  mirth  and  also  of  sc 
crowd  that  sat  down  to  cc 
and-butter  at  the  great  ! 
nus.  Under  the  terms  ' 
the  emigrants  were  fed  a 
Libau  to  New  York  withe 

They  were  all  going  fri 
some  by  one  line,  son 
As  the  majority  were  goi 

C referred  line,  I went 
ooked  a passage  on  th 
was  much  to  arrange 
sack  to  pack,  and  mar 
utter — all  in  the  briefest 
Original  ffo-m 
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At  rniil  night  1 returned  ro  the.  station  the  quay  • English,  R.  ns  si  am,  j 
anil  conk  my  seat’  in  the  bsr  train  fur  mans,  ^tyedM.  Fiohs.  ill  starit 
Livtrpunl.  Til)  the  moment  before  tic*  anothet  eunmislv  anti  mi  mi  ! 
nurture  I had  a eompat urn or  to  myself,  ‘•rand  bugMages  yrc;  had  never 
hat  aw»y  yir  rfje  bafk  of  rfu  tt^in  kite.  ^ 

were  cayitd)  after  icdich  ,<>f  Russians,  all  hairbiyr  strK'fd  chi: 
sr retched  in  their  sheepskins  on  the  nar-  and  w c waited  impatiently  Ux 
row  seats  ami  on  tin-  Hoor.  with  their  which  .hoiiid  take  us  a lories 
children  in  the  -string  cradles  of  rHe  varried  ha and pomnarity: 
parcel-rac  ks.  Tiyey  were  crowded  w ith  strained  hands;  moo  of  us  wet 
bundles  and  baskets  smile*  tries  and  heavy  <Utok$,  and  tome  h u!  sr 
siucepatjs,  and  y>t  rlfcy  bad  disphiiid  our  backs*  so  ve’rff  all  yt 
thc-msely*>s  to  sleep.  A.e  ! yi,’rdkikb  alohp  to  rush  aboard  rHe  ferrybcKit  S 


" I a - 1 a ...  ole  Lh  iv . l A • ■•  > u ce !“ 

*!.tmod  in*  k.  old  boy  f’  -id® 

i he  tmeiiin  people  looked  on  .and 

‘•onkd  tion-conipn:heriditiul\  ; the-  Eng- 

h*h  and  Americans  hiiz/.ied  anti  grinned, 
then  wav  we : went  over  the  . water, 
no d though  t.e  nf  Ehj*jg n d 'p.assest|.-.^>.i.d ly 


lP.k  Vi,,..tt/';y;>  o‘ 

1 f.  ^ ’• , y!*r  jfStLAp.  i ,■  | * (* ' W‘ 

■ ?¥fi. 
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•away  in  the  Interest  »f  coming  neater  ?<;»  Still  orryinf 
civilization's  toy.  the  great  finer.  Vvr  ■ ■rncdicai-inspec 
feJn  'the  rtiniartcfe' '-.of  c>mrn  travel  and  stamped  fey,  a 
also  the  tremulous  fear  vvhii<H the  ocean  that  ftUJfpd.se-. 
inspires.  Then  as  we  'lay  in  the  ley  Wf  benlja. 
the  vasr,  .steep,  s<WW-vrdo.red  linet  each 
of  its  jhnujcbt  of  a recent  disaster  at 
sea  and  of  the  v W 

passengers  w h «>  • 

\vem  down  with  F~ 
her  into  the  abyss;; 

The  vastness  of  . v y Ay  y * 
the  liner  made  our  ■ yyy 
ft-rryhoaf  look  like  j^Sk 

a matcb-bos.  A wU& 


There  was  a spring  fee 
son,*  towel,  a bar  pi'soaf 

•"•'A- -i 

I HV 


the  towering  wall 
and  a little  gang- 
vy  a y carrK-  oil  t of 
it  like  :<  lUngin- 
coining  out  of  •;  a 
m O 0.t:h;i.;:;  A^%atl 
picked  uptni  r bags 
arid  baggage  and 
pU  s b t-  d and 
squirmed  along 
this  narrow  j'nor- 
wav  r ha?  led 
I h mOUt  lt  of  the 
s teamei  and  a d a y 
d own  info  its  vast, 
cavermuis,  ftu  tig  ry 


roovviifijilv  w-yitld  berny  i 

, ...  ...... 

aH,  f myself.  Ii  hr.  or  riinuld  In  feiji-fi 

V.  There  were  fifteen  hundred  of  fix- and  that  smoking  was  m?f 
each  man  and  woman, still  earry^ig  iq  On  the  upper  deck-,  yr 
ha.nd-l.Mg4.  a tut  basket  a,  filed  pa>t  ••  wM  - vafims  we  re  a sOiu*ro»a. 

tor  and  two  assistants  and  Was  ciu^orily  jmi»H  at«d  box-likey  they 
kgatnititd  for  diseases  of  the  »y tv  or  basins,  bur  not  vpatCf. 
skin.  v ' ‘ ’ ^ .".  <ral  lavatories  where..  \ 

M Hats  and  gfi,',  .•li'l"  was  one  lust  10  hor  or  t?*|d  \v.it«r:.  anu 
linbr.  VVe  ir^fcjitd  ...■pt.yjtpjtvtvhfch  ;>t**rr.  .j# 
itiedicrd  triivrtfid  Each  taibih  had 

onr - as  ho.pd*st(l  bad  his  feyepd  seized  ! be  j:;.*ihirtk  Wett-  stt-rfm 
hy-  rtfiK  dupdr  bad  royne'd  inside  ode  With  dtv  ii 

:•  jfpji  insnuto.-io  . ;h cv  were  looktOs?  chn  kv.  crrtv  m III1U-  <•!■'? 
p(  n:u  homa  for  i he-  uvy  ■ I)*-  paon,..-  I -u-  hy>  rw!  up.  I 
oi' h.fiids  'HU  h.lii  •.  >,..n.iciij-  the  smell  Was  necessarl: 

tion  ofnur  si: dr  iVt*  signs  of  W a hies  ;v,is  m-.-w  <-i  *?>*-  {t  uple  were 
t»j.:t  . AO  .rdtfgb.- Valid  t fit  ck'^nccdook  ing  had;  however.  , 4 .great  q 
pgiyply  WrrW  nut  P,5f>dr.s? ^y  ,'  , .$ppt&e  nvoOfStdvijx  and  i- 


amotig  them 


V 1 1 * . •’  i aV  r ' v v.  \s  / 

examintd 

for  diseases  of  the  or 

skin. 

' ' 

. 

n<\  1?;1ov  as  vi-R!  vtiK  il^f 

. 

1 ..sg«^,«pgv^ 

p .ylJiv  lin^t-  Wt  ipnrcbtd 

•V'.*A  q> 

slowly;  up; 

fp'-plii*  tpedietd  tAo';a;tt‘d^  r;Wh  g;f 

'o  n«  a it  lie 

ppsytsd  bad  his  eyelol  seized 

■ .. 

. by  riot  doci 

rot  ;>od  rorned  inside  out  wuh 

; ■ ;■ 

a lircfi;  »nsi 

rrutijenr.  1 bey  were  Ich, iking. 
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the  trioftt  lonesome  pairs'  (if  f:h* 
Spooning  couples  were  always  iu  b<‘ 
found  in  dark  and  >.n)or*  * Id 

come- aiul- curse diem  m tfefeghri'  *-:n- 
guage.  • The  nr  \wre  part*  of. 'r?v  > ' 
wholly  giv^n  met  to ^ daiicm^t  and  oth- 
ers to  horsy-pby  &stf&  'of 
There  itnw&ft'siz  ’with 

ante^hanihm,  and  xfefcv  ti>  the  w«<md 
of  rhe  echomji  and 

w^anderifra  over  xlie  ship  ' w tr 

i>ssernhko[  idtrtsafc 

The  emigrtuns  Aocfced  into  the  mess- 
room  from  the  four  doors  <6  ttfafcy.i 
itnmcRse  tijWeis,  spread  .with  Vtuyty  and. 
forks  and  toppling  platters  of 
Nearly  all  tbr  men  ca me  in  m their  h ,< is 
in  black,  gtarenmg,  ringlety  she*. } ^ kw 
hats;  in  fur  caps;  in  bowers;  in  >orp* 
brero&y  in  pe&k  hats  wnh  high 
in  Austrian  cloth  hats;  in  caps  $o.  green 
that  the  wearers  could  only  be  frisk 
Most  of  the  young  men  were  eunc>«*y  to 
see  what  girts  there  were 
on  board  and  looked  eager- 
ly to  the  dairmlv  clad  Svve- 
dish  wojrnen,  b i o a d a n d j. 
auburn-huiRd  ferene*  $fi 
tigh  t-fit  ring  speckfes  iifcj*  : 

seys.  1 he  fetish  gift*,  : 

came  m in  their  poor  nitron  r i 


.pve.r  yaw  rEt ]Jfc£r* 

n lev  brought  K^p^fhri1  ■by  J $at 

hctweem  rj  [ peasant 

d^jprfe  of  Russia;  and  a 
i*£0-  (finish  Opposite,  me 

>M.rt  ifuo  co\ vhoy*;  .going  - bavk  to  the 
■ ;\  d^p^jhed  ^p‘*mrih  Jew 
ii>X  -fizz t:  (htm  on  on*:  hamf  and  two 
'NftritTtguns 'in  voluminous  knitted  jack- 
ets no  the  cither  Ac  the  rtexcrable  was 
a row ..trf*  huist.ertius  Flernmgs,  with  huge 
capfc  and  gaudy  scarfs.  There  were 
Atucuonsv  spruct:  and  smart  and  polite; 
there  ivQre  }fz}Mn$i  & war  thy  and  dirty, 
having . tteif  blaefc  fclr  fexs:  oxjf  their 
«••  ..-f;  gU  • lofMigh  meal  end  opting 
thkfr;  cibovvs  op  the  table  as  if  they'd  iust 
Corny  info  a public  h(*U$c  m thttr  native 
imVch  There  Were  gehtJe^urh^ fb  ^hirt$ 
whi^h  women  folk  had  ctnbt^ifered  in 

i hth  K there  eere  bfocfc-hc  »o‘  1 

feyitfh  patriarchs'  in  their  gaberdines. 

A si  range  gathering  rii  s^keis,  dt- 
*;pairi».f$.  wandererSf  pioneers  crimmals* 
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scapegoats.  I thought  of  all  the  reasons 
that  had  brought  these  various  folk  to- 
gether to  form  a little  America.  From 
Great  Britain  it  is  so  often  the  drunkard 
who  is  sent.  Some  young  fellow  turns 
out  to  be  wilder  than  the  rest  of  his 
family;  he  won’t  settle  down  to  the 
sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life  that  has 
been  the  destiny  of  the  others;  he  is 
likely  to  disgrace  respectability — so  par- 
ents or  friends  give  him  his  passage- 
money  and  a little  capital  and  send  him 
away  across  the  sea.  With  the  drunk- 
ard go  the  young  forger  or  embezzler 
whose  shame  has  been  covered  up  and 
hidden,  but  who  can  get  no  “character” 
from  his  last  employer.  Then  there 
are  the  unemployed  and  those  discon- 
tented with  their  jobs,  the  out-of- 
works,  the  men  who  have  seen  no  pros- 
pect in  the  old  land  and  felt  no  freedom. 
There  are  the  wanderers,  the  rovers, 
the  wastrels  so-called,  who  have  never 
been  able  to  settle  down;  there  are  also 
the  prudent  and  thoughtful  men  who 
have  read  of  better  conditions  and  go 
simply  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
There  are  those  who  are  there  almost 
against  their  will,  persuaded  by  the 
agents  of  the  shipping  companies  and 
the  various  people  interested  to  keep  up 
the  flow  of  people  into  America.  There 
are  the  women  who  are  going  out  to  their 
sweethearts  to  be  married,  and  the  wives 
who  are  going  to  the  husbands  who  have 
made  good;  there  are  the  girls  who  have 
got  into  trouble  at  home  and  have  slid 
away  to  America  to  hide  their  shame; 
there  are  girls  going  to  be  domestic 
servants,  and  girls  doomed  to  walk 
the  streets — all  sitting  down  together, 
equals,  at  a table  where  no  grace  is  said 
but  the  whisper  of  hope  which  rises  from 
each  heart. 

They  are  nearly  all  young  people,  and 
have  loving  mothers  and  fathers  in  the 
background,  and  friends,  and  sweet- 
hearts, some  of  them.  There  are  some 
lonely  ones  who  have  none  to  care  for 
them  in  all  the  world.  There  are  young 
men  who  are  following  a lucky  star  and 
who  will  never  be  so  poor  again  in  their 
lives,  boys  who  have  guardian  angels 
who  will  never  let  them  injure  their  foot 
on  the  ground,  boys  who  have  in  their 
favor  good  fairies,  boys  and  girls  who 
have  old  folk  praying  for  them.  And 


there  is  the  prodigal  son, 
the  too  prodigal  daughter, 
youngest  brothers  in  plenty 
win  the  princess  in  a way 
brothers  never  thought  of;  y 
is  there,  Aladdin,  Aschenpiit 
gian  Ivan  Durak.  The  Ang< 
there;  there  is  also  the  Angel 

We  all  broke  bread  togeth 
came  thereby  one  body — a lit 
ican  nation  in  ourselves.  Ha 
of  the  world’s  people  been  lost 
have  run  a civilization  by  < 
We  had  peasants  to  till  the  soi 
to  give  us  fuel,  weavers  and 
to  make  cloth,  tailors  to  sew 
garments,  comely  girls  of  a 11  m 
be  our  wives;  we  had  clerks  ar 
keepers  and  Jews  with  which  t 
cities;  musicians  and  music-hall 
to  divert  us,  and  an  author  t< 
about  it  all. 

Mugs  half  full  of  celery  souj 
thrown  at  us;  not  a chunk  of  bn 
the  table  was  less  than  an  inch 
the  hash  of  gristly  beef  and  warm  j 
was  what  would  not  have  been  tolt 
in  the  poorest  restaurant,  but  w 
ourselves  to  eat  it,  knowing  that 
in  plenty'  awaited  us  and  that  the 
might  come  when  we  would  be  star 
The  Swedes  and  the  British  were  fini 
the  Russians  and  the  Jews  ate  v 
ciously,  as  if  they’d  never  seen  anytl 
so  good  in  their  lives. 

The  peasant  woman  next  to  me  cros 
herself  before  and  after  the  meal;  J 
Russian  compatriots  removed  their  ha 
and  some  of  them  said  grace  in  a whisp 
to  themselves.  But  most  ate  even  wii 
their  hats  on  and  most  with  their  hanc 
dirty.  You  would  not  say  we  ate  as  i 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  with  tb 
memory  of  prayers  and  of  heartbreal 
still  in  our  minds,  yet  this  meal  was  for 
the  seeing  eye  a religious  ceremony,  a 
very  real  first  communion.  The  rough 
food  so  roughly  dispensed  was  the  bread 
and  wine,  making  us  all  of  one  body 
and  of  one  spirit  in  America.  Hence- 
forth all  these  people  would  come  nearer 
and  nearer  to  one  another  as  Americans, 
and  drift  farther  and  farther  from  the  old 
nations  to  which  they  belonged.  They 
would  marry  one  another,  British  and 
Jewish,  Swedish  and  Irish,  Russian  and 
German ; they  would  always  be  eating 
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ar  America's  hoard, speaking  America's  couples  darned  .mi  rfu-  ir.ml-pi;iy<:fs. 
lungti  ure.  their  children  Earning  Anicr-  shuffled  anti  dealt.  Vp  mi.  the  open  deck, 
it.*  A .deals  in  Amenta's  schools.  Even  were  the  sad  people  and  dioSe  u ho  loved 
from  fhe  most  ahorigmul.  i.lHtergjt^  Rus-  to  pace  to  ami  fro  to  rbt  ruurch  imisie 
Spsp  oh  hoard  ohfc  day  tnust  crime  ;»  of  thee  racing  srenijH'r  and  the  hteakitlg 
little  child,  his  cntrulson  or  great-grand-  naves, 
soft.  v. fv>  will  have: forgot rep  .riririY-v  ''(■■■  '■■■< 

Russia  and  every  custom  of  .... - , 

.-f^rt  ’will  | .*£BE 

thrift  t*?  .A^terEsi'V/itiea.as'if  A.  '-  m — I 


.ttm.  in  arm.  Two  dreamy  ' «b 
; ameer-  .Ay 

ttnas  and  without  persuasion  .aL 

sat  down  in  dark  corners  add  aft 

pbyed  dance  music  for  boilrsv  / • n 
:ft<r  vy:sC  Rough  men  danced  S® 

vvub  one  another,.  and  the  ; 

forrimam  ones  danced  S* 

with  the  girls.;  dance  after  ^dbt 

.iiancer  epdlGdG  The  buf-  ‘ |BB 

hu  were  c.towded  with  nav- 

clam* 'ting  for  liver;  the  BHH 

•wivdAng-rrioros  were  .full  of  1 fl&g 
evcs-o.ii  g.imhk*r<ii-  .thumbing  ? pH. 

. bl,t  hVYka rdsp'- "'  T.ij^  'first  deck  ..  . , 

v,  . . wh-.tly  in  electric  light ; , v 

: "ti  ni’Uinted  to  the  second  y-y 

And  it  was  all  > n shadow; 
vod  ftent  higher  still  and  you  9H 

Vantt  to  daylight . You  could 
‘•pend  voiic  waking  hours  on  . 
ynv-of  these  levels,  but  the 
j'.tvrer  you  went  the  warmer  ||| 
if  was.  On  the  deer ric-huht  { — 

lifcck  were  to  be  fo.md  the 
cleaner  and  more  respect  a - 
Wv; -passengers:  they  sat  and 
talked  in  'sbe . mvssroom.  pbm'd  the 
piano.  sAtnt  songs.  : I.  :p  above  them,  'all 
the  hooligans  retshgd.  about,  and  theft- 
*1*0,  in  the  shadow,  ir»  the  many  -recesses 
•>!td  dark,  errsptv  corners,  boys  am)  pels 
v'crc  making  love'  to  one  another,  look- 
ing monniiy  at  one  another  undiu'  the 
'nHutncy  of  the  love-spell,  kissing  . tt| r - 
dyelv  . and  making  eiyvjriiis  the  patPvrv- 
I'Y  Who  had  »efr  t Heir  girls  lis-it i ml  f hv m , 
ir  watk  also  . ipu  *hvs  deck  that  the  wild 


I was  srirtn  much  soughs  for  \Vfien 
the  Ruvstan-speiiksng  people  'found..  >>11/ 
s had  their  hintutage  *M  h.  If  owed  'iw- 
vvetywip.iv.  asktr.tt..  tternci'irary  <|mw~ 
Horiy  abmtf  life  aifd work  and  wages  in 
Anit-ricH  Even  after  I . bad  grimy  to  bed 
tjiid  was  fasr  asleep  my  cabin  door  would 
open  and  sooih  ■‘v<tidlyyfi»*Ted  Littly  Ritsr- 
f.i.tn  wot! id  cry  one : 

''(iuspodrn  lirahtMTi.  forgive  me, 
please;  l have  a imle  prayer  to  make 
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you.  Write  me  also  a letter  to  a 
farmer.” 

I had  written  for  several  of  them 
notes  which  they  might  present  at  their 
journey’s  end. 

All  day  long  I was  in  converse  with 
Russians,  Poles,  Jews,  Georgians,  Lithu- 
anians, Finns. 

“Look  at  these  Russian  fatheads 
[duraki],”  said  a young  Jew.  “Why  do 
they  go  to  America  ? Why  do  they  leave 
their  native  land  to  go  to  a country 
where  they  will  be  exploited  by  every 
one?” 

“Why  do  you  leave  it,  then?”  asks  a 
Russian. 

“Because  I have  no  rights  there.” 

“Have  we  rights?” 

“If  I had  your  rights  in  Russia  I’d 
never  leave  that  country.  I’d  find  some- 
thing to  do  would  make  me  richer  than 
I could  ever  be  in  America.” 

There  were  three  or  four  peasants 
around,  and  another  rejoined,  “But  you 
could  have  our  rights  if  you  wished.” 

Whereupon  I broke  in : 

“But  only  by  renouncing  the  Jewish 
faith.” 

“That  is  exactly  the  truth,”  said  the 
Jew. 

“Yes,”  said  a Russian  called  Alexy 
Mitrophanovitch,  “he  can  have  all  our 
rights  if  he  renounces  his  faith.” 

“If  I am  baptized  to  get  your  rights, 
what  use  is  that  to  you.  Why  do  Chris- 
tians ask  for  such  an  empty  thing?” 

“All  the  same,”  said  another  Russian, 
“in  going  to  America  you  will  break 
our  faith  and  so  will  we.  I have  heard 
ow  it  happens.  And  they  don’t  keep 
the  saints’  days  there.” 

Alexy  Mitrophanovitch  was  a fine, 
tall,  healthy-looking  peasant  workman 
in  a black  sheepskin.  With  him,  and  as 
an  inseparable,  walked  a broad-faced 
Gorky-like  tramp  in  a dusty  peak  hat. 
The  latter  was  called  Yoosha. 

“You  see  all  I’ve  got,”  said  Alexy  to 
me,  “is  just  what  I stand  up  in.  Not  a 
copeck  of  my  own  in  my  pocket,  and 
not  a basket  of  clothes.  My  friend 
Yoosha  is  lending  me  eighty  rubles  so 
as  to  pass  the  officials  at  New  York,  but 
of  course  I give  it  back  to  him  when  we 
pass  the  barrier.  We  worked  together 
at  Astrakhan.” 

“ Have  you  a bride  in  Russia?” 


No,  he  was  alone.  He  did  not  think 
to  marry;  but  he  had  a father  and 
mother.  At  Astrakhan  he  had  been 
three  thousand  versts  away  from  his  vil- 
lage home,  so  he  wouldn’t  be  so  much 
farther  away  in  America. 

He  was  going  to  a village  in  Wisconsin. 
A mate  of  his  had  written  that  work  was 
good  there,  and  he  and  his  mate  had 
decided  to  go.  They  would  seek  the 
same  farmer,  a German,  Mr.  Joseph 
Stamb.  Would  I perhaps  write  a letter 
in  English  to  Mr.  Stamb?  . . . 

Both  he  and  Yoosha  took  communion 
before  leaving  Astrakhan.  I asked  Alexy 
whether  he  thought  he  was  going  to 
break  his  faith  as  the  other  Russians  had 
said  to  the  Jew.  How  was  he  going  to 
live  without  his. Czar  and  his  Church? 

He  struck  his  breast  and  said:  “There, 
that  is  where  my  church  is!  However 
far  away  I go  I am  no  farther  from  God !” 

Would  he  go  back  to  Russia? 

He  would  like  to  go  back  to  die  there. 

“Tell  me,”  said  he,  “do  they  bum 
dead  bodies  in  America?  I would  not 
like  my  body  to  be  burned.  It  was  made 
of  earth  and  should  return  to  the  earth.” 

The  man  who  slept  parallel  with  me 
in  my  cabin  was  an  English  collier  from 
the  North  Country.  He  had  been  a bad 
boy  in  the  old  country  and  his  father 
had  helped  him  off  to  America.  When- 
ever he  had  a chance  he  talked  of  whip- 
pet-racing and  breeds  and  prizes  and 
his  pet  dog. 

“As  soon  as  Ah  get  tha  monny Ah’ll  en- 
ter that  dawg  aht  Sheffield.  Ah  took  *er 
to  Durby;  they  wawn’t  look  at  ’er  there. 
There’s  no  dawg  ’s  can  stan’  agin  ’er. 
At  Durby  they  run  the  rabbits  in  the 
dusk  an’  the  little  dawg  as  ’ad  the  start 
could  see  ’em,  but  oum  moight  ’a’  been 
at  Bradford,  fur  all  she  could  see.  Ah’ll 
bet  yer  that  dawg’s  either  dead  or  run 
away.  She  fair  lived  fer  me.  Every 
night  she  slep’  in  my  bed.  Ef  Ah  locked 
’er  aht,  she  kick  up  such  a rah.  Then  I 
open  the  door  an’  in  she’d  come  straight 
an’  jump  into  bed  an’  snuggle  ’erself  up 
an’  fall  asleep.  . . .” 

The  dirtiest  cabins  in  the  ship  were 
allotted  to  the  Russians  and  the  Jews, 
and  down  there  at  nine  at  night  the 
Slavs  were  saying  their  prayers  while 
just  above  them  we  British  were  singing 
comic  songs  or  listening  to  them.  Most 
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of  us,  J reckon,  also  said  our  prayers 
later  on,  quietly,  under  our  sheets,  for 
we  were  below  the  surface  very  -solitary- 
much  in  need  of  the  comfort  of  an  sB- 
seeing  F | theta 

The  wreather  was  stormy  and  the  boat 
lost  thirty-six  hours  on  the  way 


lost  fb'rry-six  hotlrs  on  the  way  over. 
The  skies  were  mostly  gray’;  the  wind 
$Wepr  the  vessel  and  the  sea  deluged  her. 
The  storm  on  the  third  night  consider-- 
ablv  reduced  the  gaiety  of  the  ship;  nil 
night  long  we  rolled  to  and  fro,  listening 
to  the  crash  of  thy  wq  vyj  and  th.d  chorus 
of  the  spring  mattresses  tr#.-, thing  in  all 
the  cabins.  My  boy  whtr  had  left  fbc 
*!d»wg”  behind  him  gor  badly  “queered 
up."  He  said  it  Was  "mackerel  as  done 
ir,”  a certain  warm,  eyil-lobljing  mack- 
erel that  had  been  served  him  for  tea  on 
the  Tuesday  evening.  Indeed,  the  food 
served  us  Was  not  .of  a sort  .calculated  to 
prepare  us  for  an  Atlantic  storm— toast 
named  beef,  sausage  and  mash,  dubmo.s 
eggs,  atrocious  rfca.  thgt  Tasted  strongly 
of  soda,  unappetifiny  butter,  iec-cream. 
On  tumultuous  I uejdjy  the  last  thing 
We  arvwas  ice-cream ( We.  all  felt  prhny 
abject  on  Wednesday  morning. 


must'  eapsmng  t-ach  mumrnt  as  they 
strained  -a t their  • ! nt ugh ; s of  .$.» boon  and 
sturgeon , otv  moment  deep  down  among 
the  seas,  i be  next  plunging,  upwind, 
.shooting  over  the  waves,  stopping  shorr, 
slit hermg  a naufid  * as  they  graphically 

dose  rib,  d it  ru  nif  . ' 

When  the  storm  subsided  the  pale  and. 
con  valysceh  fym.i'gf  «a ini  chime  irj^st  a jrs  rd 
get  sfa  -Atr.andjSr.iVe  rhyrtisylyeif from  fur* 
xhyr,  dlnyss.  Cotpstvlikt'  symnen  lay  on 
beiK-iits,  on  the  yoik  J rope,  on  the  stairs, 
littering  not  a Word,  with  scarce  fnter- 
esr  rp  exist.  Other  women  were  being 
walked  up  ruul  ‘down  hy  their  jnnrrg 
mot  . 

Ni  >.>  morning  when  I v-,,%  up.  forward 


Our  sickness  was  the  stewards’  opp 
tunic  y.  They  infctux.v'.evl  m,  ••••:•! 
bovril  and  hawked  plates  fddyrenr  h 
and  eggs,  purloined  ••  from ; the  seen- 
class  table  or  their  own  mess.  The  ft 
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with  my  kodak,  one  of  the  young  ladies 
who  had  been  ill  was  being  tossed  in 
a blanket  with  a young  Irish  lad  of 
whom  she  was  fond,  while  four  com- 
panions were  laughing  and  bandying  re- 
marks. Life  only  hides  itself  when  these 
folk  are  ill;  they  will  survive  more  than 
seasickness. 

The  white  dawn  is  haggard  behind  us 
over  the  black  waves,  and  our  great, 
strong  boat  goes  thundering  away  ahead 
of  the  sun.  It  is  mid-Atlantic,  and  we 
stare  into  the  same  great  circle  of  hungry 
emptiness  as  did  Columbus  and  his  mar- 
iners. Our  gaze  yearns  for  land,  but 
finds  none;  it  rests  sadly  on  the  solitary 
places  of  the  ocean,  on  the  forlorn  waves 
lifting  themselves  far  away,  falling  into 
nothingness  and  then  wandering  to  re- 
birth. 

Nothing  is  happening  in  the  wide 
ocean.  The  minutes  add  themselves  and 
become  hours.  We  know  ourselves  far 
from  home  and  we  cannot  say  how  far 
from  the  goal,  but  still  very  far,  and 
there  is  no  turning  back. 

The  ocean  is  retreating  behind  us  with 
storm  scud  and  smoke  of  foam  threshed 
out  from  our  riven  road.  Vast  theaters 
of  waves  are  falling  away  behind  us  and 
slipping  out  of  our  ken  backward  into 
the  homeward  horizon.  Above  us  the 
sky  is  gray  and  the  sea  also  is  gray,  wav- 
ing now  and  then  a miserable  flag  of 
green. 

What  an  empty  ocean ! There  is  noth- 
ing happening  in  it  but  our  ship.  And 
for  me  that  ship  is  just  part  of  my  own 
purpose:  there  is  nothing  happening  but 
what  I willed.  The  slanting  red  funnels 
are  full  of  purpose,  and  the  volumes  of 
smoke  that  fly  backward  are  like  our 
sighs,  regrets,  hopes,  despairs,  the  out- 
ward sign  of  the  fire  that  is  driving  us  on. 

I was  much  in  demand  among  the 
Russians  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  for 
they  wanted  to  take  the  English  lan- 
guage by  storm  at  the  week-end.  I 
taught  Alexy  by  writing  out  words  for 
him,  and  six  or  seven  peasants  had  copied 
from  him  and  were  busy  conning  “ man,” 
woman,  farm,  work,  give  me, 
“please,”  “bread,”  “meat,”  “is,”  “Mis- 
ter,” “show,”  “and,”  “how  much,” 
“little,”  “more,”  “half.”  “good,” 


“bad,”  the  numbers,  and  so  on.  They 
pronounced  these  words  with  willing 
gusto  and  made  phrases  for  themselves, 
calling  out  to  me: 

“Show  me  worrk,  pleeze.” 

“Wer  is  Meester  Stamb?” 

“ Khao  match  eez  bread  ?” 

“Give  mee  haaf.” 

Alexy  tried  his  English  on  one  of  the 
waiters  at  dinner-time. 

“Littel  met,  give  mee  more  met.” 

The  steward  grinned  appreciatively 
and  told  him  to  lie  down  and  be  quiet. 

Maxim  Holost  and  his  sister^were  ac- 
companied by  a grizzled  peasant  of  sixty 
or  so,  wearing  a high  sugar-loaf  hat  slop- 
ing back  from  an  aged,  wrinkled  brow. 
This  was  Satiron  Federovitch,  the  only 
old  man  on  deck.  His  black  cloak,  deep- 
lined  with  wadding,  was  buttoned  right 
up  to  his  throat,  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
attire  and  the  elemental  lines  of  his  face 
gave  him  a look  of  imperturbable  calm. 
Asked  why  he  was  going  to  America,  he 
said  that  almost  every  one  else  in  the 
village  had  gone  before  him.  A Russian 
village  had,  as  it  were,  vanished  from  the 
Russian  countryside  and  from  the  Rus- 
sian map  and  had  transplanted  itself  to 
Dakota.  Poor  old  graybeard,  he  didn’t 
want  to  go  at  all,  but  all  his  friends  and 
relatives  had  gone  and  he  felt  he  must 
follow. 

Holost  told  every  one  how  at  Libau 
the  officials  doubted  the  genuineness  of 
his  passport  and  he  had  to  telegraph  to 
his  village  police,  at  his  own  expense,  to 
verify  his  age  and  appearance.  The 
authorities  didn’t  relish  the  idea  of  such 
a fine  young  man  being  lost  by  any 
chance  to  the  army.  If  only  they  had 
as  much  care  for  the  villages  as  they 
have  for  their  legions! 

I wras  up  betimes  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing and  watched  the  vessel  glide  out  of 
the  darkness  of  night  into  the  dusk  of  the 
dawn.  The  electric  light  up  in  the  main- 
mast, the  eye  of  the  mast,  squinted  liv- 
idly  in  the  half-light,  and  the  great  phan- 
tom-like ship  seemed  as  if  cut  out  of 
shiny  white  and  blood-red  cardboard  as 
it  moved  forward  toward  the  west.  The 
smoke  from  the  funnels  lay  in  two  long 
streamers  to  the  horizon  and  the  rising 
sun  made  a sooty  shadow  under  it  on 
the  gleaming  waves.  As  the  night-cloud 
vanished  a great  wind  sprang  up,  blow- 
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ing  off  America.  Old  Sari run  was  com-  gulls  were  flickering.  The  blood-red  sun 
ins  laboriously  up-stairs,  and  he  slipped  'was  just  coitlinfc  imo  view,  .-areaked  and 
our  m\  (v  the  dtck  ny.  autioosly.  segmented  with  blackest  cloud.  He  was 

"Gee  wfef'  The  rnmking  Amer-  striving  with  night.  fighting,  and  at  last 
icap  wind  caught  hr*  astrakhan,  hat  and  gaining  the  Victory.  High  above  the 
gave  it'  to  the  sea,  Poor  old  Satiton,  cast  and  the  wide  dreje  of  glory  stood 
he’ll  turn  up  in  Dakota  with  a derby  on,  hundreds  of  attendant  cloudlets,  arrived 
perhaps.  hy  (he  sun  in  tcd-cs  of  lovely  tinting*  and 

Saturday  was  a day  of  preparation,  they  fled  before  him  with  messages  for 
We  packed  our  things,  we  wrote  letters  us.  Then.  astonishing  thing,  the  sun 
to  catch  thy  mail,  we  were  medically  in*  disappeared  entirely  inro  shadow  iNighf 
specked — some  of  up  were  vaccinated,  seeme-d'to  have  won  the  victory,  Hut 
All  the,  tla'4  tp  off  their  hlottiej:  we  fetaesv  night  could  not  prevau. 
and  the  young  mm  their  coats,  and  we  The  sun  reappeared  atiuoyr  ay  once,  in 
bled  pasr  a doctor  and  two  assistants,  resplendent  silver,  now  a rim,  in  a tno- 
One  man  washed  rath  ham  arm  with  a rrsent  a perfect  shield.  :•  Tfve  shield:  had 
brush  and  some  acid,  The  doetorlookcd  foi-  sign  a maiden,  and  from  her.  bosom  a 
and  ejtantirted.  The  other  assistaptiStwd  InVely  bght^llcHrdcd  forth  Upon  the  world, 
with  lymph  and  tamer  and  rapidly.  To-  light  enveloped  us— it  was  divine, 
jabbed  us,  ■ Tht?  opera riun  was-  pet-  _ " But  the  virtorysri!l  waited.  AH  tbe 
h-rTtud  at  an  amaring  pace  arid  was  only  wavelets  of  the  eastern  sea  were  living 
an  unpleasant  formality.  Many  of  those  in  the  morning,  dancing  #*d  mingling, 
who  Weyy  .tfetik  : vticcina ted  got  their  bewildering,  Ibafflirtgv delighting,  hut  the 
neighbors  to  suck  ou  t the  vaccmc  di-  west  day  all.  unconq  tiered,  a great  black 
tCetly  they  returned  to  their  cabins,  ocean  of  waves,  each  edged  with  signs 
Hi  is  vrasyvhatthe  bpydffho  had  left  the  of  foarn.  as  jfyideketed  fhld  ntunbyred, 
dag  behind  him  did.  All  seemed  fixed  and  rigid  m death. 

On  there'  was  a ton-  The  sun  disappeared  again  and  rcap- 

; &rrt  wen?  pres*;  peered  anew,  and  this  time  he  threw 

e«t  and  in  ivhieh  any  ont  who  iiked took  into  the  world  ocher  and;  ffry.  Thy  wide 
pary,  But  English  music-hall  songs  had  half-circle  of  the  east  steamed  .trs  ncher- 
all  the;.p1[9tfd'ri^r^.p\.fafetgR  musicians  otis radiance  tit  the  zenith.  The  sun  was 
participated.  pallid  against  the  beauty  he  had  shed; 

S noddy  was.-B3si.cc  day  and  I was  up  the  lenses  of  the  eye  fainted  upon  the 

in  the  dark  houts  td  the  murrnng.tnd  u near t h iy  wbi r tpevs . ft  was  hard  to 

saty  ' Supfi^e  .showed  the  . look  npun  the  sphrhdid  onfr,  hu t only  at 

cl- >uds  irv  thc  eijSt^ hut  in  iiotth  and  south  that  momeytymght  he  be  seen  with  the 

traces  cdBis  iuritery  upon  him.  Now 
Up  tin  the  dftej^-dec^  uf  thy  grea  t t ireless  he  wqs.  iitjfew^i^^ii'^uijrbes',  -a'H  - glistening 
steadier  jirtiy^fottpsuf  gloaited  and  muf-  white-,  htjt^t  -fl^jiheiwhuld.'hc'sttMog  on 
tied  emigrates  Stood  tearing  over  the  now  the  right  hand  of  God. 

iirmliarpcead ’ it  wasour  last  Easter?  -'y  '.  { 

day  op  the  ship  rind  that  byfone  the  Next  night,  aTewhoTirs  after  T had 
datVn  on  the  mot  row  we  should  he  at  bin  down  1.0  sleep-  Maxim  Holost  put 

die  ArttCfiSalt  shuri.  Hnwr  fittingly  was  his  head  in  at  mv  cabin  and  cried, our: 

it  E'astc-r,  first  day''PfTwurrecribhvlestive  '‘.America!  Conte  up  apd  sec  the  lights 
davyof  spriri^,  day  promise  and  hope,  of  Anv-wa!"  : . • . , 

the  anniversary  of  happy  days,  of  hr.se  And'  without  writing  for  me  ro  follow 
communions!  ; . . . . : , he  joshed  y way  ro  rgpydt.  the  vtyessagt-  to 

fu  the  wan  east  the  shridr-wy  wirigs  hf  fc* ig>i; , v 
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The  Lady  Who  Wore  the  Willow 

BY  ETHEL  M.  KELLEY 


HE  lady  who  lived  next 
door  was  very  much 
better.  Helen  was  glad. 
She  was  a very  pretty 
lady,  and  her  name  was 
Miss  Edith  Conway, 
and  she  wore  soft-col- 
ored dresses  of  green  and  rose  and  blue. 
They  all  did  something  very  pleasant 
to  her,  Helen  had  noticed.  The  blue 
dresses  made  her  eyes  bluer,  and  the 
green  ones  turned  tnem  green,  but  the 
rose  color  only  matched  her  cheeks  and 
showed  you  exactly  how  pink  they  were. 

When  she  went  riding  in  an  automo- 
bile she  wore  a long  greeny-blue  veil  that 
made  her  look  like  a mermaid.  But  she 
didn’t  go  riding  in  an  automobile  any 
more,  and  her  cheeks  had  stopped  being 
pink.  She  hadn’t  been  exactly  sick  abed. 
She  hadn’t  had  measles  or  chicken-pox 
or  anything  contageious  so  you  couldn’t 
go  to  see  her;  she  had  just  been  shut  up 
in  the  house  with  some  kind  of  sickness 
that  made  people  put  up  their  eyebrows 
and  whisper  with  their  heads  close  to- 
gether. 

But  to-day  she  had  walked  down  to 
the  comer  of  the  street  and  back,  and 
smiled  at  a bunch  of  violets  that  Helen 
had  offered  her,  quite  as  if  there  were 
nothing  the  matter  with  her. 

Helen’s  aunt  spoke  of  her  witheringly. 

“I’m  ashamed  for  my  sex,’’  she  said, 
“when  1 see  a woman  in  this  day  and 
age  who  has  so  little  backbone.” 

Helen  knew  that  this  didn’t  mean  that 
there  was  anything  the  matter  with  her 
spine.  It  was  only  when  she  was  a much 
littler  girl  that  she  would  have  thought 
that.  But  still  it  puzzled  her.  If  you 
were  sick  you  couldn’t  have  backbone 
about  getting  well;  that  is,  the  spots 
didn’t  go  away,  however  much  backbone 
you  had.  No  one  had  blamed  her  when 
she  had  the  earache  after  chicken-pox, 
even  when  she  had  screamed  out  with 
pain  and  thrown  the  hot-water  bag  on 
the  floor  and  burst  it. 
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Helen’s  family  were  all  very  healthy 
and  fat.  For  a long  time  Helen  had 
been  refusing  bread  and  potatoes  at  the 
same  meal,  and  trying  mental  telepathy 
on  her  mother  whenever  she  took  a sec- 
ond helping  of  either.  Helen  was  very 
thin  herself,  but  you  couldn’t  begin  too 
early,  when  you  belonged  to  a fat  family 
like  the  Dickinsons. 

She  always  listened  carefully  to  any 
recipes  for  getting  thinner.  She  thought 
it  would  be  a good  thing  for  the  lady 
next  door  if  she  would  eat  bread  and  po- 
tatoes together,  and  drink  a lot  of  water 
with  her  meals.  Some  day,  if  she  could 
get  over  being  afraid  to  go  and  call  on 
her,  she  meant  to  tell  her  so. 

“How’s  our  neighbor?”  Uncle  Alfred 
asked,  squinting  up  his  eyes  in  the  way 
he  had  when  he  meant  to  say  something 
funny  — he  wasn’t  very  funny,  ever  — 
“Still  wearing  the  willow?” 

“ She’s  able  to  sit  up  and  take  a little 
nourishment,”  Brother  Bobby  answered. 
He  needn’t  be  so  pleased  with  himself, 
Helen  reflected.  He  was  growing  out  of 
his  short  trousers  in  a way  that  made 
him  look  perfectly  redicTous.  She  was 
glad  when  Uncle  Alfred  snubbed  him. 

“I  was  speaking  to  your  Aunt  Alice, 
Bobby,”  he  said,  without  squinting  up 
his  eyes  at  all. 

“And  o’  course  I couldn’t  hear  any- 
thing you  was  saying.”  But  Bobby 
didn’t  speak  very  loud,  and  he  was  out 
in  the  ball,  anyway,  before  he  said  it. 
Helen  stuck  out  her  tongue  at  him. 

“He  needn’t  put  on  so  many  airs 
with  me,”  Bobby  went  on;  “everybody 
knows  that  Edith  Conway’s  feller  give 
her  the  slip  last  month.  Broke  the  en- 
gagement because  he  was  going  to  marry 
a trained  nurse.  Everybody  give  her 
the  merry  ha-ha,  and  she  took  to  her 
bed.  There’s  mush  for  you!” 

“Well,  if  that’s  all—”  Helen  said. 

“They  tell  everything  they  know  be- 
fore us  kids.”  Bobby  was  still  thinking 
of  Uncle  Alfred.  “And  then  they  get 
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high-toned  the  minute  wi e signs  of 

human  intelligence.** 

Helen  ...would  have  liked  to  ask  him 
mote  about  Miss  Edith,  but  Bobby 
would  fl^vet  answer  questions,  or  let  you 
talk  very  much.  He  liked  ro  say  all  that 
was  being  said  himself.  Her  idler  gave 
her  rhe  slip*  That  >vas  what  they  were 
SU  $o  il)k  and  invstenous  r*bou^  Arrd 
it.  uiade  her  sict  because  she  had  been 
>>*•  Terribly  bun  in  her  tilings.  But 
Why  yva$  >t  that  ev^vlKKiy  blamed  her? 

Helen  went  over  that  afterm*tm  to 
call  on  Misfr  Couwa  y.  She 
stairs  in  her  big.  sunny 
hedrurM?!,  iyinvf  back  m :> 
and/: wtihg ..  • 
rrru 

“ 1 brought  you  a ba- 
nana /f  Helen  saitE  *T  //; 

-was:-;  M to'  see ••you' gvr ’ : • *-= 
ting  out  this  | 

AtiSL>  1 dub  smiled.  :j 

Thm  she  tore  the  ter-  | 
t^r  <*n  fit1  r fan  across  in 
r*?o  pieces,  "That  was  \ 

Very  good  of  you/’  she  ‘ 

said.  : :*';■■■■;  - ' ; » 

Helen  put  the  banana  3 

tifiotn  oo  the  bureau.  ^ 1 

'‘  Bananas  are  m fat-  | 
she  said.  She  I 

coulda?  think  of  .any-  f 

thing  else  to  say-  I 

Miss  Edith  had  keen 
tTym8*  There  was  a lit-  1 
tk  wet  dab  of  handler-  ■_■■;  V ’| 
chief  on  the  other  chatr-  | 

arm.  ‘’Once  something 
happened  to  me  that 
riui'j?  ',T<r  {\ ... ] v'.  badly 
that  { went  and  crawled 
under  the  dining-room 

table,  snd  sraytu  there 
all  tfve  afternoon/*  Helen 
added,  aftpt  js  little. 
j‘  Did  yn(ir 
Helen  h0  never  , told 
any  body  a bo  d ? the  dm* 

Jt»g-n»om  table  ■ .bdfoit- : Tl/nd  , , . _ 

had  promised  to  lak*  her  to  ljbHTO!V.foi: 
hfr  I*. a st. ft  hrilid ay>.  4tn«l  f.hvri  had  for- 
Jj&tten  jhe  had  ashed  Kef,  anvl  had  taker? 

would  tiiE-h*;*  have 

gone  to  » tadl-gam*; . 

, “ 1 jeried,’'  lleifn  y^id-  "1  vfted  all 
fhfc  ti^w^lvfaiunder  thtce.’/  , . 


" Did  you?"  ashid  Mias  Edith  again. 
"1  think  l had  ben  i t go  now,”  Helen 
said,  after  a few  minutes  more. 

Miss  Edsth  tote  t he  If  tier  or»  her  lap 
across  a good  vh any  more  rimes,  and 
minrlplfcd  if  up  in  her  hand.  Helen  stood; 
in  the  door,  and  looked  hack  at  her. 
Then  Sihe  remembered  what  Mary,  the 
second  girl,  said  to  gentlemen  in  the 
Park  when  she  left  them. 

" I hid  you  a very  good  afternoon," 
she  said. 

"Oh!  good  afternoon/1  said  Mtss 
Edith, 

Down-stairs,  Mrs.  Con- 
way, a tall  lady  with  a 
great  many  |£ph  filled 
with  gold  (thongh  Helen 
knew  that  gold  in  teeth 
wasn't  wry  stylish),  and 
M iss  Edith’s  si?, ter,  asked 
her  if  “ Edith  had  taken 
an  interest  in  her.  and 
what  they  had  talked 
about," 

"We  Talked  about — a 
thing  l did  once,"  Helen 
told  tbenu“  and  about 
a banana.’' 

_ " Did  the  poor  child 
re  ally  t alk  m you  f ” M iss 
Edith’s  siyrct  wasn’t 
pretty,  like  Miss  Edith. 
She  '.#4*  old  maid. 
Miss  Edith  was  twenty- 
three,  and  wouldn’t  he 
an  old  maid  until  she  was 
twenty-five,  anyway. 

“ She  was  very  polite." 
As  Helen  shut  the 
door,  she  heard  Mrs. 
Conway  saying;  "Welt, 
I’m  glad  she’s  taking  an 
interest  ir«  sonrehody,  if 
it’s  only  that  Dickinson 
child,  I can’t  under- 
stand  why  a daughter  of 
mint  .should  have  so  lit— 
IP  'friily.'1 
The  fi&Kf s fifiie  Helen  called,  she  took 
--cup  with  a lift  if. 
t herfy:  iti  the  middle  The  diem  was 
there  to  htfk  a lirrlt  hole  she  had  made 

'••  hi  n sfic  h'i‘!  e*pi:vttd  TO  eat  tilt  costard 

herself.  If  was  only  a.  candy  vhrffv. 
from  one  of  mother's  hov.  s of  , .o.d1 
i.V.el.  ii  tv!  caught  her  when  she  rru-d  <•• 
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nkmpy  Tftjc  »M<cy>TP 
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get  a fnnry~chrtw  one  from  the  bottle  in  that  died  of  distemper,  and  when  if 

the  pantry.  opened  -its  eyes  and  looked  at  her  it  had 

This  time  Miss  Edith  had  more  con-  looked  very  milch  the-  way  Miss  Edith 
versa ri'on.  She  told  Helen  about  some  was  looking  at  her  now. 
twin  dolls  she  had  once,  and  a red  cor-  ” lYule!”  she  burst  out.  " Pridt?  Ts 
duroy  suit,  with  black  Air  on  it.  that  thar  what  they’re  saying?” 
she  wore  when  she  was  a ..little  girl  like  “ I think  you’ve  got  a plenty,”  Helen 
Helen,  Insisted. 

‘’  Did  you  get  your  letter  written ' TPridsT  T don’t.dare  to  be  proud.  ff 

Helen  asked  her  by  and  by,  to  change  1 had  any  pride  1 should  hate  him.  If 

the  subject.  1 hau-d  him  f should  die — ” 

” My  letter?"  "Should,  you?”  Helen  asked,  miser* 

" The  one  you  was  tearing  up  when  ably.  - Then  she  added,  a little  more 
f was  here  before.”  cheerfully,  ” If  he’s  any  like  Urn  It.-  Alfred 

“Was  I rearing  up  a letter  when  you  you’ll  he  glad,  after  a wbiJe^That  he  did 
were  here  before?'4  Her  smite  snapped,  give  you  the  shy.  You  can’t  pur  any 
and  all  the  pretty  sparkle  went  out  of  dependence  on  Uncle  Alfred.” 
her  eyes.  “ No,  1 didn’t  get  ft  written,"  “I’m  afraid  he  was  :•  good  deal  like 
she  said,  and  looked  quite  sick  again.  Uncle  Alfred.”  Miss  Edith  -began  to. 
She  leaned  hack  in  her  chair  and  closed  cry  in  good  earnest.  Helen  rose, 
her  eyes,  and  two  big  tears  pushed  them-  ”1  hope  you  'won’t  think  anything 
selves  out  frpjn  hentiAfh  her  liyfcltds.  nK'te- alwtit  tt,”  Khg  ^rd,'  Tlfc  aoesxi ‘t 
don't  think  .you  0%ht  to  have:  dry  any  good  to;- sty.”  Even  hyr.hcO-sieEf 
more-  pride,”  Helen- >»id,  suddenly..  "E  her  voice  .sounded  like  her  Aunt  Alice ’s, 
guess  ypudo  anywliy.y  v‘  I bid  you  a vcyy  good  ii;ftymoi.>rt,’  / 

Helen  had  xs  v-iiy  =.ick  kitty  .>nc-e,  ; This  rime  she  eoumwit-d. 

■ : ” i ‘nr  mnnng  again  very 

- ; soon,”  she  fojd  Mrs,  Con*. 

way  at  the  foot  of  the 
st.-.-os.  -'arid  the  things  M 


Fhp  In:? 

wmdow*  fv?fO  m ANrj 


1 ?Ht5K;  S<>U  tJJV  i’.ri.'H.ts  f ' f*r-rtw  jb  I TVS  it  ■■K5**v 


u i VK-arii  the  *•  feller"  that  had  given  her  Bur  u was  vu  v hard  to  have  a real 
'he  -h;!,  hot  she  dttio'r  tike  to  ,4s"k  Von  friend  fh.it  ton  wcni  to  see  every  day 

could  only  tell  by  the  H being  t ..pet-d,  if'  .and  know  rh-at.  everybody  was  tithei 
you  saw  it  in  writing.  7 .firming  or  poking  fun  a*  her  -a  frienti 

It  made-  Mt$s.^fith  vfery  .sick  ta^vj^  ifr.it 
not  to  btarne  him  all  the  tlhity  Boh  not  to  ftdl,  but  expecting 

understood  that  she  w^'jR|§|*|;  fit  die  -if  '■$&&  [m  know  tKa'tyyftu  mustn't.  How 
she  did  blame  him,  and  that  a of  oniirsc,  could  a lady  In  Ip  if  if  her  gentleman 

Wiwli'  have  beeb  very  hard  for  Her.  friend — < be  sh . * vnd  girl  said  “filler"  wat 

VVHen«ev%-' ifor . H«?kn.  svcnt  aVvay  vulgar— gayit her : rHy;  sVi p ? ^ Why  vyasrt  i 

and  left  lifer  #•'**«*  :pot>y  it  k irfi  . that  people  poked  flip  .at  anti 

pie  cry,  and  it  was  really  better  for  them .:  ;M;im.cid,:an<l  :;;tii*t?riseii,  instead  of  pool 
if  you  kfr  them  aiiinc  when  they  did  it-  Miss Bdithy  who  wasn't  even  trying  -t* 
But  she  always  v/eti-f  hack  .the  nctr  stay  l».cha vr  the  way  ifur  ever y one  thought 
with  somifthiRg  iust  as  fattening  as  she  she  Plight ■tfif;  All  she  warned  Was  K*  h(i 
could  find,  which  she  felt  was  a vet  y left  rpme  alone,  ami  nut  he  -sskyd  to  e-Ut 
helpful  wav  of  saving  she-  was  sorry.  yr  bp  Hera  use  caring  and  ■ talking 

She  and  Bobby  had  a fight  about  nr.  butb  choked  her,  ext  ep».  a.  very  lb  tie  a: 

He  taunted  hr?  with  “going  to  .1  .1  nun  . when,  She  waMi't  being  Whi-sf-cl 

iuve*sick  girl.1'  She  v*.  .is  only  trying  to  be  gentle  and 
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kind,  and  not  to  let  her  trouble  harden 
her;  and  if  they  wouldn’t  keep  clattering 
up  the  stairs  all  the  time,  it  would  be 
easier. 

Helen  reported  this  to  Mrs.  Conway, 
who  said  that  the  “ dear  child  must  be 
roused  just  the  same  at  all  costs.” 

So  one  day  Mrs.  Conway  and  Miss 
Conway’s  sister  and  the  fat  doctor  who 
lived  down  the  street  all  tried  to  rouse 
her  together.  It  was  awful.  Helen  hap- 
pened to  be  calling  when  they  came  up- 
stairs, and  Mrs.  Conway  tried  to  send 
her  away,  but  poor  Miss  Edith  put  her 
arm  around  her  and  held  her  there. 

The  fat  doctor  sat  in  the  chair  by  the 
window  and  blushed,  and  perspired  on 
his  forehead;  but  Mrs.  Conway  and  the 
old-maid  Conway  sister  just  got  up  close 
to  Miss  Edith  and  began  on  her. 

Mrs.  Conway  talked  about  her  pride 
again,  and  kept  asking  her  where  was 
it,  and  why  couldn’t  she  think  of  her 
mother  a little  instead  of  going  into  a 
decline  and  worrying  them  all  to  death 
about  a man  who  had  never  cared  any- 
thing for  her;  and  Miss  Conway  hushed 
Mrs.  Conway  up,  and  started  talking  her- 
self, about  femer-ine-independance,  and 
living  your  own  life,  and  being  supe- 
rior about  everything  that  happened  to 
you;  and  the  fat  doctor  coughed  and 
said  that  little  girls  whose  toys  were 
broken  must  be  brave  little  girls  and 
not  make  unnecessary  trouble  for  kind 
nurses  and  friends. 

Helen  thought  for  a minute  he  meant 
her,  because  that  seemed  like  such  a 
queer  way  to  talk  to  a grown-up  lady 
that  you  were  only  the  doctor  of.  Then 
they  all  talked  together  and  told  Miss 
Edith  that  she  wasn’t  really  sick  at  all, 
and  it  was  very  wrong  of  her  to  behave 
as  if  she  was  and  be  a burden  to  every 
one.  And  Miss  Edith  got  very  pale  and 
trembling  and  held  Helen  very  tight. 
Then  she  pushed  her  away  and  stood 
up,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Conway  and  old- 
maid  Conway  and  that  awful  fat  doctor: 

“I  think  you  are  all  the  crudest  peo- 
ple I ever  knew',  and  the  stupidest,  and 
if  you  don’t  get  out  of  my  room  and 
leave  me  here  alone  I shall  jump  out  of 
that  window.” 

And  they  went  away  then,  shaking 
their  heads  and  sighing. 

Soon  after  this  Uncle  Alfred  really  in- 


vited Helen  to  go  to  Boston  for  a week- 
end. Monday  was  going  to  be  a regal 
holiday,  and  she  could  stay  over  three 
days  in  a real  hotel,  and  go  down  in  the 
elevator  to  all  her  meals.  At  first  she 
wasn’t  going,  because  if  anybody  dis- 
appoints you  about  anything  it  isn’t  so 
much  fun  to  do  it  the  next  time;  but 
Bobby  would  go  if  she  didn’t. 

So  she  packed  her  own  child’s-size 
suit-case,  and  went  to  say  good-by  to 
Miss  Edith.  She  found  her  very  quiet 
and  pale,  and  even  a little  bit  of  talking 
choked  her.  The  rousing  had  been  a 
very  bad  failure  indeed.  She  thought 
about  it  all  the  way  to  Boston,  while 
Uncle  Alfred  was  in  the  smoker,  and  she 
sat  up  in  a real  parlor-car  chair  and 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

The  hotel  was  lovely,  and  she  had  a 
mag-hogany  bed  with  four  posts  to  it, 
like  at  grandma’s,  only  shiny-new. 

Almost  the  first  person  who  came  to 
see  them  was  Uncle  Robert.  It  had 
been  more  than  a year  since  she  had  seen 
him,  for  he  had  been  at  the  Londonoffi.ce 
all  that  time.  He  was  the  best  uncle 
or  aunt  she  had,  and  she  was  so  excited 
when  he  came  that  she  could  hear  her 
heart  beating  quite  plainly. 

He  was  not  so  fat  as  Uncle  Alfred, 
but  he  was  fat  some,  and  taller  and 
much  better  looking.  He  had  light  gold- 
ish hair,  and  his  face  was  very  sunburnt 
beneath  it.  His  eyes  w'ere  a good  kind 
of  blue,  and  when  he  laughed  he  really 
said  Ha-ha!  the  way  they  write  it  down 
in  the  stories. 

In  a very  short  time  after  they  had 
been  talking  Helen  told  him  all  about 
Edith  Conway.  She  had  never  told  any 
one  anything  about  Miss  Edith  before, 
but  she  was  so  very  worried  she  wanted 
Uncle  Robert’s  advice.  She  didn’t  mean 
to  tell  him  the  cross-your-heart  things, 
but  some  of  them  slipped  out  when  he 
asked  her  questions.  Talking  to  Uncle 
wasn’t  like  telling  confydential  things, 
though — it  was  like  talking  to  yourself 
or  saying  your  prayers.  When  she  was 
all  through  Uncle  Robert’s  eyes  blazed 
out  fire,  and  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  very  quickly,  and  said: 

“So  some  sneak  of  a fellow  has  done 
little  Edith  Conway!”  And  then  he 
clenched  his  hands  and  got  very  red  in 
the  face  and  called  out  very  excitedly: 
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‘ Damn  him?  Damn  him!  Damp  >m  this  occasion besides,  the  patient 

him!T>  'I  hen  .after  a w hile  he  got  calm,  whs  such  a Very  old  friend.  This  seemed 
and  he  said,  without  apologizing  at  all  queer  to  Helen,  because  hes  grandfather, 
for  his  smanng  -though  Aunt  Alice  who  was  the  only  father  Unde  Robert 
wouldn’t  have  got  over  it  for  a long  had,  had  been  a Congr^gat'imeTal  min- 
tinieif  she  had  known  it  — And  the  last  ister. 

I . I ..  i s s 


them- 

But  when  she  went 
home  it  was  Uncle 
Robert  who  took  her. 
An  important  busi- 
ness appointment  kept 


ness  appointmentkept 
IJnde  Alfred  in  Boston 
Monday  night,  and  he 
W3S  obliged  to  confide 
her  to  the  tender  mer- 
etes  of  his  brother 
Lhtcie  Robert  didn’t 
go  into  the  smoker  at 
call,  but  stayed  in  the 
patlor-car  and  told  her 
stories,  a0d  when  he 
y<*t  home  with  her  pf 
Everton  he  sta  ved  and  mad*"  then’,  ill 
lovely  visit. 

y hen  he  had  ..beer*  then  ;>  fw.*  d.n 
Helen  tonk  him  m o.ij  ,u  the  CV«m?av> 
jyass  'Edith  was  not  sa-mg  any  on 
1 hat  was  a 
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“Surt  he's  vvorfli  boli<i  vini>  u-is  “1  am  vtf}'  sorry,'*  Helen  said..  “1 

spying.  ’'Don1*  let  any , one  tK&Hght  pethapS  he  could  think  of  a 

wasn't.  1 don't  know  him  Pih  hat  Intrtr  kind  of  rousinR.” 
from  what  you  tell  me  bt  seenW  u>  have  But  Miss  Edith  didn’t  seem  to  hear 
behaved  uticrt.*yu.'o0nlj:  #fe{i  iftiatt/cxcyiird'  hue,  “He  teas  wonderful!/  she  sank 
inelf  ttjrtrtjg  situatjpnf  um*  rca-  “ w^tdefful!;  I didn't  know  there-  ms 

smy  fvhv  v-u  should  try  to  feel  any  . a matvhke  that  in  the  world.*” 

difterenrlr  about  it.”  Ihyn  hv  srruk'd  *”  I ': 0.V&& | tttefe ' ish'ikw' '• 

very  briskly;  ' "We  ll  Start  oh  that  drive  ‘'only  Unde  kohei«.“ 

■ i.-nirirrorv  motniisg  at  eleven  pi<-  Bur  m a K w mimties  Miss ..■■Edith. 

c?se!y.n  j',u'  bu hand  over  tier  eyes,' 

‘Mkhr..’’  Mts<  Edith  said,  after  Uny'c  “Oh,  it  isn't  any  trst  ” she  said.  “No- 
Rphtvr;  had  ieft  them,  “ did  you' toll  Mr.  body  Cares,  renllv.  Mr.  Dickinson  jmeb- 
liiekbmm  about  me  and  mv  ro-obk-:'"  ably  despises  -me  like  all.  the  rest,  only 
.'Helen  quivered.’  fed  shtrdoot  went-  he  is  kinder?' 
dime  'li.n  Miss  Edith  had  t<*  begin  try-  “N»>.  be  doesn't, v'; Heieri  sank  "lie 
ine  tiot  to  hate  woitskfvtrdv  doesn‘t  tCiiKN  He  doesn’t  blame  you 

" V 'h«;  said,  “I  told  him.-'  f*  n Apr  blaming  /r, hr  at 

yMiss;  KdjtVs.  irt^4vrifc  shining.  -Aiid.'  /’■  “ He  dunks  he  hefiavetl^-’wtJh^  said 

do  i>.  w - .!  j-M'k  m Of?  ivsvb  tif  I'  .'oh,  '■.  cuomi;;  m en  little. 

he  l • hwK.  1 )•,.•  r v ..  : i>,  .•  .v  .1*0  had  " I I >ir  hiip  fhmkvo,  but  if  he 
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before  she  had  time  to  think  about  it; 
“he  despises  him — the  feller.  He’s  mad 
at  him  just  the  same  as  1 am  mad  at 
him,  for  making  you  so  much  trouble. 
He  walked  round  the  table  and  swore 
at  him.” 

“What  did  he  say?”  Miss  Edith 
didn’t  look  angry  at  all,  only  kind  of 
breathless  and  excited. 

“He  said,  ‘Damn  him!  Damn  him! 
Damn  him!”’ 

Then  Miss  Edith  did  a very  peculiar 
thing  for  a sick  lady.  She  clutched  Helen 
by  the  shoulders  till  she  hurt  her. 

“Did  he?  Did  he?  Did  he?”  she 
cried.  “Oh,  now  I shall  get  well!”  And 
she  threw  her  head  back  and  laughed 
till  the  sobs  shook  her. 

“Yes,  sir,  in  seven  years,”  said  Uncle 


Robert.  (This  was  almost  a year  later.) 
“Seven  years  from  yesterday,  I shall  be 
able  to  present  you  to  your  new  Aunt 
Edith.” 

“Seven  years  seems  an  awfully  long 
time  to  me,”  Helen  said,  “but  perhaps 
you  don’t  mind  it  so  much  when  you’re 
so  old  already.” 

Uncle  Robert  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

“You  really  think  seven  months  would 
be  a more  desirable  period,  do  you?  I’ll 
tell  you  what  we’ll  do,  Helen.  At  the 
expiration  of  six  months  and  twenty- 
nine  days  we’ll  make  an  agreement  to 
tell  her  so.  But  in  the  mean  time,  young 
lady” — he  pinched  her  cheek  and  then 
kissed  it — “we’ve  got  to  do  some  of  the 
niftiest  work  of  our  lives,  and  don’t,  you 
forget  it.” 

“I  won’t,”  said  Helen,  gravely. 


Sorrow’s  Shadow 

BY  FANNIE  STEARNS  DAVIS 

SOME  days,  when  I am  dressed  in  shimmer-stuff, 
With  yellow  roses  at  my  breast  and  hair; 

When  just  the  air  and  sunlight  seem  enough 
To  make  the  whole  world  delicately  rare; 

When  people  love  me,  and  I them,  and  all 
My  heart  is  like  a hill-brook’s  lilting  call: 

Then,  if  I pass  Her,  in  her  dim  black  dress, 

With  heavy  eyelids  darkened  by  old  tears, 

I feel  a sudden  clutch  of  loneliness: 

I stare  down  vistas  of  unsparkling  years, 

And  there  behold  myself,  clad  close  in  black, 

With  tired  brows,  thin  hands,  and  aching  back. 

Oh,  Sorrow’s  Shadow!  let  me  be  awhile! 

Wreck  not  my  happy  yellow  roses:  set 
No  watch  upon  my  sudden  cry  and  smile. 

Why  should  I not  forget — ah,  half-forget! — 

That  Sorrow’s  Self  will  meet  me  some  strange  day, 
And  take  my  hand,  nor  let  me  dance  away? 
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“ AND  what,”  the  reader  said,  with 

A an  accent  of  mocking  challenge, 
“ are  you  going  to  write  about 
this  time?” 

“Oh,”  we  responded  with  character- 
istic gaiety,  “the  last  thing,  of  course.” 

“And  that  is?” 

‘‘Naturally  the  last  thing  we  have 
been  reading.  But  there  are  two  of  it, 
and  apparently  of  such  diverse  interest 
and  significance  that  our  success  in  unit- 
ing them  in  one  appeal  to  you  will  be 
more  than  commonly  gratifying.” 

“ Then,  if  you  will  be  a little  less  mys- 
tical, just  what  is  it  you  are  talking 
about?” 

“About  the  careers  and  qualities  of 
two  most  typical  Americans,  the  one 
alive,  with  the  promise  of  many  useful 
activities  in  life  and  literature  within 
him,  and  the  other  alive  in  the  record  of 
as  great  and  generous  things  as  any  in 
our  history.” 

“Oh,  now,”  the  reader  breathed,  with 
the  relief  of  one  who  has  guessed  a rid- 
dle, “you  are  talking  of  Mr.  Brand 
Whitlock’s  autobiography,  Forty  Years 
of  It,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Thacher  Higgin- 
son’s  memoir  of  Thomas  Wen  tworthHig- 
ginson?” 

“Of  what  other  last  things  could  we 
talk,  after  we  had  been  reading  these? 
There  are  certain  books  in  every  epoch 
which  eclipse  by  their  human  interest 
the  literaiy  interest  of  all  the  other 
books,  and  these  are  two  such  books. 
When  you  have  yielded  to  their  claim, 
you  have  very  little  allegiance  left  for 
the  novels  and  the  poems  and  travels 
and  histones,  though  you  may  own  their 
worth  in  their  way.  As  often  happens 
with  us,  we  delayed  a little  in  reading 
them,  perhaps  because  we  felt  so  sure  of 
our  surrender  to  them  that  we  preferred 
to  play  about  before  making  our  capit- 
ulation, and  wished  to  experience  the 
minor  charm  of  the  books  they  would 
leave  with  so  slight  attraction  for  us. 
In  fact,  we  read  the  Whitlock  book  two- 
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thirds  through  before  we  read  the  Hig- 
ginson  book  at  a go,  and  then  returned 
to  Forty  Years  of  It,  rejoicing  in  the 
verification  of  all  the  prophetic  intima- 
tions we  had  experienced  in  the  story 
of  the  belated  Parliamentarian  colonel.” 

“Now  you  are  becoming  mystical 
again !”  the  reader  protested. 

“Not  at  all,  or  at  least  not  avoidably. 
We  mean  the  light  which  the  Higginson 
career  throws  upon  the  Whitlock  career, 
and  shows  the  one  continuous  with  the 
other  in  the  evolution  of  the  American 
nature.  Nature  is  not  just  the  word  we 
want,  but  we  will  let  it  stand  for  the 
present,  or  till  we  can  think  of  a better. 
Meantime  we  will  say  that  in  the  dif- 
fering effect  of  these  two  Americans 
we  have  an  esthetic  proposition  trans- 
muted into  something  ethical,  and  again 
into  something  political.  It  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Romantic  and  the  Realistic — •” 

“Ah,  now!”  the  reader  interrupted, 
“you  are  going  to  be  worse  than  mys- 
tical; you  are  going  to  be  offensive.” 

“Not  at  all,”  we  contended.  “The 
time  when  these  terms  as  statements  of 
different  ideals  in  art  could  embattle 
their  partisans  for  reciprocal  slaughter 
is  long  past,  and  we  can  now  peaceful- 
ly recognize  that  they  accurately  state 
facts  of  character  and  springs  of  action 
as  no  other  terms  can  state  them.  There 
was  another  fact  of  character  and  spring 
of  action  which  antedated  the  Roman- 
tic, as  the  Romantic  antedated  the  Real- 
istic, and  this  was  the  Classic.” 

“Worse  and  worse  1”  the  reader 
groaned. 

“No,  no;  do  not  despair  as  yet,”  we 
entreated.  “ We  are  going  merely  to  ask 
you  to  suppose  that  in  our  civic  affairs 
the  Classic  motive  prevailed  before  and 
throughout  our  War  for  Independence, 
and  the  Romantic  before  and  throughout 
our  Civil  War,  and  the  Realistic  through- 
out the  whole  period  since.  Doesn’t  this 
say  something  to  you  which  seems  to 
bear  on  the  proposition  before  us?” 
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“The  proposition  of  an  essential  par- 
ity in  the  continuous  American  nature 
of  two  Americans  whose  part  in  our 
affairs  is  as  worthy  study  in  their  differ- 
ence of  ideal  as  any  two  who  could  well 
be  paralleled  and  contrasted?” 

“Go  on,”  the  reader  assented. 

“Well,  we  will  say  then  that  our  War 
of  Independence  possessed  us  of  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  at  least  such  of  us  as  were 
white,  or  were  not  ‘held  to  service’;  the 
Civil  War  emancipated  to  the  same  right 
even  those  who  had  darkled  in  our  for- 
getfulness of  them  as  bound  with  t hem; 
and  then  to  the  Classic  and  the  Romantic 
there  seemed  nothing  more  to  be  done 
for  the  race  which  high  hopes  and  high 
tariffs  could  not  do.  It  was  at  this 
auspicious  moment  that  the  Realistic 
sense  of  things  began  to  penetrate  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men,  to  harden  them 
and  cloud  them,  if  you  please,  or  to 
soften  and  illumine  them  if  also  you 
please.  People  began  to  see  that  life  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  had  their  diffi- 
culties even  in  the  universal  liberty  we 
enjoyed,  that  even  the  darkling,  for- 
gotten brethren  whom  the  Union  had 
been  re-established  to  free,  were  not  in 
the  possession  of  rights  so  inalienable 
that  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  them. 
With  the  expansion  of  the  great  indus- 
tries great  industrial  troubles  began  to 
rear  their  awful  forms,  and  threaten  the 
shrinking  dividends  with  their  hydra- 
headed— ” 

“Oh,  come!”  the  reader  interposed. 
“Is  this  an  I.  W.  W.  meeting?” 

“ Not  at  all.  It  is  a gathering  of  peace- 
ful capitalists  in  a bank  parlor,  hard- 
headed  business  men  who  like  to  recog- 
nize facts.  It  is  an  assembly  of  men 
whose  ideal  of  themselves  is  that  which 
Mr.  Whitlock  represents  in  his  stoiy  of 
Forty  Years  of  It.” 

“But  he  declares  that  such  men  op- 
posed him  and  his  predecessor  Golden 
Rule  Jones  in  their  successive  elections 
to  the  mayoralty  of  Toledo  with  every 
and  all  the  means  at  their  command. 
How,  then,  can  you  say  that  he  repre- 
sents their  ideal  of  themselves?” 

“There  is  that  apparent  contradiction. 
But  it  is  hardly  his  fault  that  their  ideal 
of  themselves  is  not  quite  the  reality. 
We  certainly  don’t  claim  that  he  repre- 
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sented  both  in  his  four  terms  as  mayor 
of  Toledo,  which  might  have  been  re- 
peated at  his  pleasure  if  literature  and 
the  hope  of  greater  work  in  it  had  not 
been  his  greater  pleasure.” 

“Yes,  but  where  is  the  parallel  be- 
tween such  a mischievous  dreamer  as 
the  successor  of  Golden  Rule  Jones  and 
such  a belated  Parliamentarian  colonel 
as  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  who 
was  an  Abolitionist  from  the  first,  and 
lost  no  chance  to  fight  for  the  fugitive 
slave,  and  then  led  a regiment  of  slaves 
against  their  masters  in  the  war  for  free- 
dom?” 

“Ah,  what  a Romanticist  you  are!” 
we  exclaimed  with  a tolerant  smile. 
“But  you  are  not  a final  Romanticist, 
for  if  you  were  you  would  go  back  of  the 
Parliamentarian  colonel  to  the  sunny 
days  and  flowery  ways  of  bondage,  with 
the  benign  owner  holding  in  loving  fee 
the  contented  chattels,  who  rejoiced  to 
behold  in  him  a tender  father  (sometimes 
literally  a father,  but  always  a father). 
You  stop  short  of  that  ideal,  and  you  are 
not  a final  Romanticist;  and  our  Par- 
liamentarian colonel  was  himself  far  from 
a final  Romanticist.  He  was  always  Ro- 
mantic, for  he  was  always  a hero,  but 
when  the  Civil  War  was  over,  and  the 
industrial  troubles  began  to  rear  their 
awful  forms,  the  Realist  who  always 
lurks  somewhere  below  the  surface  in 
the  hero,  if  the  hero  is  an  American,  felt 
that  somehow  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  human  race  had  not  been  perfectly 
accomplished.  There  is  nothing  more 
interesting,  nothing  more  characteristic 
of  a man  whom,  in  spite  of  certain  foibles, 
we  must  see  more  and  more  one  of  our 
reat  men,  than  the  courage  with  which 
e dealt  with  this  feeling,  and  asked  him- 
self what  next  was  to  be  done  for  human- 
ity. He  was  not  afraid  even  of  the  spec- 
ter of  Socialism  which  had  begun  to  an- 
nounce itself  the  deliverer,  and  he  had 
moments  of  asking  himself  whether  he 
should  not  be  a Socialist.  He  could  not 
be  definitely  so,  for  no  man  is  bom  for 
all  time,  or  else  there  would  be  no  use  in 
any  one’s  dying;  we  would  not  need  to 
make  room  for  our  successors.  Mr. 
Whitlock  himself  stops  short  of  Social- 
ism or  of  being  a Socialist.” 

“I  wondered  if  you  would  admit  it,” 
the  reader  said. 
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“Oh,  we  are  tolerably  honest,  when 
we  are  brought  to  book,  or  inadvertently 
bring  ourselves.  Perhaps  we  would  even 
admit  that  the  difference  between  these 
two  men  is  not  so  much  temperamental 
as  contemporamental — if  we  mean  any- 
thing by  such  a word.” 

“ It  is  one  of  your  vices  to  use  words 
which  you  cannot  mean  anything  by,” 
the  reader  observed. 

“Well,  you  at  least  know  what  we 
mean  by  a word  which  we  tried  to  find 
in  the  dictionary  and  were  forced  by 
our  failure  to  invent.  You  understand 
perfectly  that  their  difference  was  more 
temporal  than  spiritual.” 

“ Now  you  are  coming  nearer  it.  Yes, 
I will  allow  something  of  that  kind.  And 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  my  Parliamen- 
tarian colonel  is  essentially  different 
from  your  ex-mayor  of  Toledo.” 

“ No,  only  superficially  different.  Both 
are  novelists,  but  my  ex-mayor  is  a real 
novelist,  as  you  will  own  if  you  read  his 
Thirteenth  District  and  his  Turn  of  the 
Balance,  and  your  colonel  was  not  a real 
novelist,  as  you  will  own  if  you  read 
his  Oldport  Romance.  The  fiction  of 
each  is  distinctively  of  its  period,  but 
the  motive  of  each  fictionist  is  more 
or  less,  but  always  importantly,  of  the 
other’s  period  as  well  as  his  own.  That 
is  to  say,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgin- 
son  was  of  such  a humanity,  and 
such  a faith  in  humanity,  that  his  ac- 
tivities in  its  behalf  could  not  be  kept 
to  the  years  of  his  prime  or  his  mid- 
dle life;  they  continued  down  to  his 
latest  years  in  aspiration  and  conserva- 
tion. This  was  the  beautifulest  part  of 
his  Romanticism;  to  the  last  he  ideal- 
ized the  duty  which  from  the  first  he  ren- 
dered with  an  eager  and  unstinted  devo- 
tion. At  the  beginning  he  preached  the 

B>od  fight,  and  to  the  end  he  fought  it. 

is  story  is  one  which  no  Realist  would 
wish  to  minify;  rather  he  would  wish 
to  find  it  out  to  its  furthest  implication 
and  to  magnify  it;  any  artist  of  the 
great,  true  school  might  be  glad  to  make 
that  heroic  story  the  matter  of  his  art. 
All  the  same,  such  an  artist  must  own 
that  mainly  it  is  of  the  day  that  is  done, 
and  that  in  the  day  that  is  and  that  is 
to  come  the  life  stories  must  be  homelier, 
simpler,  sadder.  Hereafter  it  cannot  be 
that  as  soldiers  of  an  army  with  ban- 


ners, triumphing  with  drums  and  trum- 
pets, the  servants  of  the  cause  of  man 
shall  arrive  at  their  goal.  The  tragedy 
of  the  struggle  will  not  be  of  the  old, 
obvious  cast  of  the  revolutions  in  the 
past  when  resistance  to  tyrants  could 
show  gloriously  as  obedience  to  God,  but 
it  will  hide  the  patient  face  of  enduring 
doubt  till  something  like  science  brings 
the  time  when  His  will  shall  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.” 

“Doesn’t  this  sound  something  like 
the  I.  W.  W.  again?”  the  reader  put  in. 

“So  much  the  better  for  the  I.  W.  W., 
then!”  we  retorted.  “We  are  putting 
in  words,  clumsy  enough,  the  fine  sig- 
nificance of  Mr.  Whitlock’s  closing  chap- 
ters. He  is  so  far  from  believing  in  force, 
except  the  force  of  reason,  that  he  does 
not  believe  people  can  be  made  to  do 
good,  or  hardly  even  kept  from  doing 
evil.  He  is,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed, 
the  first  to  observe  that  neither  the 
Easy  Chair,  which  goes  by  electricity, 
nor  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
stone  pens,  large  and  little,  all  over  the 
land,  nave  availed  to  purify  our  morals 
or  to  prevent  us  from  committing  crime 
when  we  are  so  circumstanced  or  condi- 
tioned as  to  feel  the  overwhelming  need 
of  it.  He  does  not  think  that  vice  even 
can  be  policed  away,  or  that  strong 
drink  or  the  strange  woman  can  be  ban- 
ished by  law;  and  these  melancholy  con- 
victions of  his  are  not  the  opinions  of  the 
cynic  or  the  sentimentalist,  but  are  the 
conclusions  of  a life  which,  though  com- 
paratively short,  began  to  be  confronted 
with  the  facts  in  the  case  very  shortly 
after  its  beginning.  He  grew  up  in  a 
peaceful  little  Ohio  town,  in  a South- 
ern tradition  made  over  in  the  likeness 
of  a Northern  conscience  against  slav- 
ery, and  in  due  or  undue  time  he 
went  from  the  shelter  of  a Methodist 
home  to  face  the  realities  of  the  world 
as  a newspaper  reporter  in  Chicago.  It 
was  after  full,  or  full  enough,  experience 
of  these  that  he  took  up  the  study  of 
law  in  his  native  state,  and  in  the  city 
of  Toledo  became  the  right  hand  of 
that  strange  magistrate  and  strange  man 
known  as  Golden  Rule  Jones,  who  had 
the  droll  idea  that  people  could  really 
be  taught,  but  never  made  to  do  unto 
others  as  they  would  that  others  should 
do  unto  them,  and  so  became  a byword 
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both  with  those  who  hated  and  those 
who  loved  him.  The  young  Ohio  attor- 
ney was  of  a different  make  intellectu- 
ally, but  not  morally,  from  the  Welsh 
miner  grown  rich  in  hard  work  and  hon- 
est business,  and  when  Sam  Jones  died 
the  young  attorney  found  out  by  his 
learning  in  the  law  how  to  reverse  the 
decisions  of  the  Ohio  courts,  and  to  es- 
tablish the  autonomous  city  which  can 
no  longer  be  hindered  by  hampering 
legislation  or  judicial  opinion  from  doing 
the  best  for  its  people.  This  great 
achievement  is  so  modestly  recorded  in 
Mr.  Whitlock’s  book  that  one  might 
easily  miss  its  meaning  or  fail  of  its 
measure,  but  it  is  part  of  Ohio  history  as 
well  as  part  of  his  biography,  and  it  is 
known  how,  when  Jones  died,  Mr.  Whit- 
lock succeeded  him  in  his  office  again 
and  again,  and  again  and  yet  again,  un- 
til, to  save  his  soul  alive  for  authorship, 
he  would  have  no  more  of  magistracy. 
In  his  office  he  followed  the  tradition  of 
Sam  Jones,  but  not  with  the  pungent 
poetic  originality  of  the  Welshman.  It 
could  only  happen  once  in  that  magis- 
tracy that  any  one  should  have  Jones’s 
chance,  when  a deputation  of  ladies  and 
ministers  asked  him  to  do  something 
about  the  strange  women  just  then 
rather  swarming  in  Toledo,  to  suggest 
5"at...  ey  should  each  take  into  their 
families,  as  he  would  take  into  his,  one  of 
those  wretched  girls  and  try  to  reclaim 
“er*  They  departed  from  him  perhaps 
more  in  anger  than  in  sorrow;  but  when 
they  made  something  like  the  same  de- 
mal?d  uP°n  the  young  magistrate,  he 
could  only  return  them  a less  dramatic 
answer  in  a public  letter  substantially 
rePej*te<I  here  in  his  autobiography.” 

And  can  nothing  be  done  about  the 
®ttange  woman?”  the  reader  asked. 

...  I* , ^ not  by  law,  not  by  force,  if  you 
believe  Mr.  Whitlock.  He  seems  to 
think  th  at  her  evil,  like  every  other  social 
evil,  can  be  abated  only  by  civilization, 
by  education,  by  better  conditions  and 
circumstances,  which  shall  begin  with 
ner  or,ftin,  for  she  is  mostly  weak-minded 
as  well  as  weak-moraled.  But  this  is 
now  generally  recognized,  and  he  claims 
n°  u Wnal>ty  *n  it.  What  he  could 
probably  claim  greater  originality  in  is 
ms  rancor  against  Puritanism,  or  what 
ne  caus  So>  for  want  of  a closer-fitting 


term.  He  recognizes  that  as  something 
which  has  existed  in  all  religions  and 
all  times:  as  the  idea  that  men  can  be 
reformed  by  the  strong  hand,  that  the 
race,  always  young  and  needing  control, 
can  be  scourged  forward  by  the  school- 
master's rod  rather  than  led  by  his  kind- 
ly hand.  He  says  he  wbuld  not  under- 
take to  write  the  history  of  Puritanism, 
for  it  would  be  too  large  a contract, 
but  he  would  like  to  write  the  history 
of  American  Puritanism.” 

“And  do  you  think  he  would  do  it 
fairly?”  " 

“Very  likely  not.  It  is  hard  to  be  just 
to  the  thing  we  hate.  It  doesn’t  much 
matter  whether  we  have  just  cause  to 
hate  it  or  not — ” 

“You  think  that  the  Parliamentarian 
colonel  would  write  it  better?” 

“We  haven’t  said  so,  even  if  we  think 
so.  But  we  should  like  to  have  had  such 
a history  from  him.  We  feel  sure  that, 
however  it  criticized  himself,  it  would 
be  fearless.  He  was  never  afraid.’’ 

“And  it  would  not  be  pessimistic?” 

“Why,  what  is  pessimistic?” 

“Generally  speaking,  I don’t  know. 
Nobody  knows.  But  I know  who  is  pes- 
simistic: your  Mr.  Brand  Whitlock!” 

“Because  he  does  not  believe  in  the 
rule  of  force?  That  sort  of  pessimism 
was  preached  from  the  Mount  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.” 

“Ah,  you  can’t  get  out  of  it  that  way! 
If  you  deny  that  he  is  a pessimist,  you 
can’t  deny  that  he  is  a sentimentalist. 
Think  of  a city  magistrate  who  ap- 
proved of  taking  away  the  policemen’s 
clubs,  and  then  himself  took  away  their 
canes,  and  gave  them  white  cotton 
gloves  instead,  as  a badge  of  office.” 

“There  is  a great  deal  in  what  you 
say,”  we  admitted,  sadly.  “The  ques- 
tion remains  whether  Toledo  was  a 
worse  or  better  city  after  the  constables 
left  off  clubs  and  canes  and  put  on  white 
cotton  gloves.  Whether  in  the  long  run 
it  is  safest  to  trust  all  men  or  some  men. 
Whether  with  the  light  of  each  other’s 
time  the  Parliamentarian  colonel  and 
the  ex-mayor  would  not  have  been  es- 
sentially the  same.  Whether — ” 

“Now,”  the  reader  said,  rising  to  go 
away,  “you  are  a sentimentalist  your- 
self, or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a cynic; 
and  certainly  you  are  a pessimist.” 
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AS  education  proceeds,  even  in  the 
, public  school,  if  there  are  stimu- 
k lating  teachers,  the  pupils  feel  an 
incentive  to  go  on,  not  because  of  urgent 
pressure  from  behind,  but  because  of  the 
zest  of  pursuit,  the  joy  of  mental  devel- 
opment, and  the  widening  prospect. 

Learning  by  rote  is  interesting  as  a 
kind  of  conquest,  an  athletics  of  mem- 
ory. To  do  a sum  in  compound  inter- 
est, partial  payments,  or  proportion  is 
to  overcome  a difficulty — burdensome 
enough  without  being  ingeniously  exag- 
gerated by  the  text-book — and  gives  the 
pupil  a consciousness  of  mastery.  The 
very  first  steps — reading  and  spelling — 
as  mere  processes  do  not  impress  the 
little  child  with  any  significance,  and  it 
is  hard  to  get  the  dull  ones  over  at  all; 
but  reading  soon  becomes  a means  of 
conveying  images  and  stories,  and  spell- 
ing is  accompanied  by  definitions;  the 
child  has  a sense  of  getting  on  in  his 
conscious  life,  and  rejoices  in  it. 

In  geography  and  history,  while  mem- 
ory is  exercised,  the  mental  scope  in- 
cludes the  physical  and  human  world  to 
a considerable  extent,  and  the  imagina- 
tion is  awakened  by  dramatic  disclosures 
of  humanity.  In  these  studies,  as  also 
in  natural  history  and  chemistry,  ad- 
vantageous use  may  be  made  of  the 
cinematograph  for  a more  accurate  pre- 
sentment as  well  as  for  a more  vivid  im- 
aginative appeal.  The  process  of  crys- 
tallization, presented  in  this  way,  is  the 
real  thing  instead  of  a verbal  description 
of  it;  it  is  a living  wonder,  and  leads 
on  to  further  exploration  as  no  driving 
could  urge.  A fully  equipped  public 
school,  with  a generous  extension  of  its 
courses,  and  conducted  by  men  and 
women  who  are,  as  we  call  them,  “natu- 
ral teachers,”  will  test  the  pupils  as  to 
their  mental  limitations  and  dispositions 
and  will  increase  tenfold  the  number  of 
those  who  will  continue  their  studies 
beyond  the  course,  besides  giving  those 
who  are  for  any  reason  prevented  from 


going  on  an  impulse  for  such  self-im- 
provement as  will  make  them  mentally 
more  inspiring  parents  to  a new  genera- 
tion. No  boy  or  girl  should  leave  the 
public  school  with  delight  that  the 
J‘demnition  grind”  is  over. 

Among  the  attractions  of  this  ex- 
tended course,  and  in  the  line  of  those 
we  have  mentioned,  should  be  the  inter- 
est awakened  in  books — so  many  now, 
and  so  attractive — supplementary  to  the 
more  advanced  studies.  Every  public 
school  should  have  a well-selected  li- 
brary, including,  besides  books  of  infor- 
mation, the  best  classics;  and  the  use  of 
these  books  should  be  expected  of  the 
pupils,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  desire  and  pleasure  of  reading  shall 
be  cultivated  in  them,  with  some  sense 
of  the  significance  and  value  of  the  treas- 
ury of  knowledge  thus  open  to  them. 
Teachers  who  in  the  early  part  of  the 
course  have  perforce  been  content  to 
exact  and  wait  have  in  this  advanced 
stage  the  more  positive  satisfaction  of 
leading  and  guidance;  it  is  here  that 
they  openly  illustrate  their  qualifica- 
tions to  teach. 

But  how  is  it  possible,  even  in  ten 
years — if  that  many  are  to  be  allowed 
to  the  public-school  period — to  include 
all  this  complex  variation  of  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  ? It  would  not  be  quite  fair 
to  the  teachers  to  say  that  a satisfactory 
accomplishment  depends  wholly  upon 
them.  Some  pupils — in  the  advance  of 
general  enlightenment  their  number  will 
be  less — are  handicapped  by  heredity, 
and  a much  larger  proportion  seem  obsti- 
nately indisposed  to  any  mental  effort. 
Both  of  these  classes  require  special  at- 
tention, so  special  as  not  to  be  allowed 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  others.  The 
merely  perfunctory  teacher  will  simply 
neglect  them.  But  such  a teacher — a 
too  common  type — will  contribute  little 
to  the  progress  of  any  pupil,  at  any 
stage.  The  teacher  who  is  really  stimu- 
lating, and  himself  full  of  enthusiasm, 
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will  have  marvelous  results  to  show. 
The  pupils  who  eagerly  respond  to  his 
call,  and  even  those  whose  indifference 
he  is  able  to  break  up,  will  do  more  in 
four  years  than  ordinarily  is  done  in 
eight.  Even  their  “cramming”  will 
seem  part  of  a digestive  process.  They 
will  find,  outside  of  their  studies  ana 
normal  physical  exercises,  abundant  time 
for  reading  good  literature. 

The  situation  which  confronts  all  ed- 
ucational institutions  to-day,  excepting 
those  which  are  purely  technical,  is 
clearly  presented  in  Professor  Henry 
Seidel  Canby’s  article  on  “The  Under- 
graduate,” where  he  is  treating  it  in 
its  relation  to  colleges  and  universities. 
Stated  briefly  it  is  this:  Parents  do  not 
desire  broad  intellectual  culture  for  their 
children,  nor  does  society  stimulate  such 
a desire. 

All  good  parents  desire  for  their  chil- 
dren better  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions than  they  have  had  themselves; 
and  they  are  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices, painful  in  very  many  cases  to 
witness,  for  the  realization  of  their 
hopes.  These  afford  a bright  contrast  to 
the  sordid  fathers  and  mothers  whose 
C i“°ren  are  in  a state  of  peonage,  and 
who  rebel  against  compulsory  education, 
t hey  are  worldly  but  unselfish  parents 
who  maintain  a standard  of  respecta- 
bility, which,  however,  is  consistent  with 
an  inverted  perspective  of  real  values. 
The  poorest  of  them  are  always  in  dan- 
ger of  identifying  Christianity  with  the 
keeping  up  of  appearances,  as  the  more 
successful  of  them  often  identify  it  with 
Progress. 

• 1 his  is  the  superficial  view.  There 

is  much  that  lies  beneath — a powerful 
leaven  transforming  human  dispositions 
and  furnishing  an  index  of  a creative 
social  evolution  going  on  — an  index 
quite  evident  to  the  optimistic  inter- 
Pretej  of  contemporary  humanity,  but 
n0t  jdorninantly  apparent  in  the  de- 
mands ut  present  made  by  home  and 
society  directly  upon  the  rising  genera- 
. a*?d  through  it  upon  our  liberal 
institutions  Qf  learning.  These  demands 
give  little  hope  to  those  teachers  who 

rPe  apostles  of  culture, 
auch  teachers  in  our  colleges  naturally 
ecome  discouraged  after  years  of  un- 
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availing  effort  to  change  the  situation. 
In  every  new  Freshman  class  they  find 
mostly  refractory  material,  for  the  pur- 
pose which  chiefly  engages  their  enthu- 
siasm— the  promotion  of  a culture  broad 
and  deep  enough  to  enrich  life  as  well 
as  to  subserve  its  utilities;  to  minister 
to  disinterested  aspirations  in  the  lines 
of  creative  thought  and  activity.  They 
ask:  What  is  to  become  of  American 
philosophy,  statesmanship,  and  litera- 
ture? What  is  to  become  of  American 
life,  if  its  aims  and  values  are  to  be 
determined  by  our  undergraduates? 

Perhaps  these  teachers  nave  reason  to 
complain  that  the  college  itself,  in  its 
prevailing  atmosphere  and  in  its  require- 
ments, is  not  fully  supporting  their 
aims;  that  many  of  their  fellow -pro- 
fessors, .in  the  maturity  of  their  ex- 
perience, have  learned  to  take  classes 
as  they  come  and  to  expect  less  of 
them.  There  is  no  way  of  fixing  the 
requirements  for  entrance  so  as  to  test 
the  applicant’s  disposition  toward  schol- 
arship or  his  promise  of  any  achieve- 
ment beyond  what  is  barely  necessary  to 
secure  his  diploma.  His  preparation  for 
entrance  is  usually  just  adequate  to  meet 
the  demands,  and  often  he  must  enter 
subject  to  “conditions.”  This  handicap 
may  fall  even  upon  the  diligent  student 
who  has  had  to  work  his  way  under 
difficulties  and  must  still  do  so. 

No  teacher  would  complain  or  suffer 
discouragement  if  students  who  have  had 
the  best  chances  showed  as  eager  zest 
for  intellectual  development  as  those 
who  have  so  hardly  contested  every  step 
of  the  way.  Surely  liberality  of  means 
ought  to  insure  liberal  ends — larger  pur- 
pose and  accomplishment.  But  as  the 
case  stands,  those  who  conduct  our  col- 
leges, originally  established  for  the  lib- 
eralization of  learning,  do  confront  a 
discouraging  situation. 

It  is  this.  Their  classes,  ever  growing 
in  numbers,  are  largely  made  up  of 
young  men  who  are  bound  to  have  the 
time  of  their  lives.  These  classes  grow 
larger  from  year  to  year  in  good  part 
because  of  the  hopes  held  out  for  such  a 
time.  They  are  here  at  the  more  “lib- 
eral” universities,  rather  than  at  those 
more  technical  established  by  the  sev- 
eral states,  partly  because  of  a well- 
earned  prestige  not  wholly  negligible  for 
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the  adornment  of  gilded  youth,  but 
chiefly  because  of  certain  “college  activi- 
ties” associated  with  secret  fraternities, 
athletic  contests,  and  other  means  for 
the  cultivation  of  social  graces  and  gen- 
tlemanly pleasures. 

We  are  not  indicting  these  classes.  In 
any  of  them  there  are  real  students 
sufficient  in  number  and  in  the  excel- 
lence of  their  work  to  reflect  credit  upon 
both  class  and  college,  and  among  these 
are  some  of  the  rich  as  well  as  of  the 
poor.  There  are  other  “ activities  ” than 
those,  we  have  mentioned,  and  of  a 
purely  intellectual  character,  some  of 
them  promoted  in  other  than  Greek-let- 
ter  societies  but  not  wholly  absent  from 
those;  and  some  of  them  displayed  to 
the  world  in  magazines  and  reviews,  one 
of  which  at  least  ranks  with  the  best 
of  its  type  anywhere  published.  And 
the  buoyant  expression  of  generous 
youth  in  the  social  life  of  the  college  and 
in  athletics,  while,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
it  has  insensibly  grown  to  proportions 
that  narrow  the  scope  left  open  to  intel- 
lectual activity,  need  not  inevitably  have 
come  into  that  excess;  and  it  carries 
with  it  necessarily  no  other  dissipation 
than  that  which  characterizes  refined 
society  generally. 

The  boy  who  is  liberally  brought  up — 
that  is,  liberally  supplied  with  means  for 
the  full  enjoyment  of  what  this  refined 
society  regards  as  the  noblest  things  in 
life — comes  to  a corresponding  defini- 
tion of  a liberal  education,  as  that  which 
gives  him  the  widest  room  for  the  per- 
fection of  such  an  ideal.  The  light- 
hearted obduracy  of  his  attitude  toward 
study,  as  so  irksome  a burden  that  any 
dilection  for  it  involves  a kind  of  igno- 
miny, is  disconcerting.  It  began  in  the 
sort  of  high-school  to  which  liberal  par- 
ents send  their  sons,  who  make  it  the 
fashion  to  brand  as  a “grind”  any  stu- 
dent trying  for  a scholarship.  Study 
being  so  against  the  grain,  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  this  generous  order  of  youth, 
however  grudgingly,  do  actually  earn 
their  diplomas  justly  deserves  admira- 
tion. The  expectations  of  their  parents, 
though  never  fixed  upon  that  crown,  are 
nevertheless  openly  justified  by  its  at- 
tainment, which  also  reflects  credit  upon 
the  college;  and  society  appropriately 
celebrates  the  occasion  by  attendance 


at  a baseball  game  where,  in  the  su- 
preme arena,  the  noblest  laurels  are  won. 

What  more,  or  different,  can  any  one 
reasonably  expect  ? The  dominant  influ- 
ences at  the  high-school  and  college  are 
far  more  wholesome  than  those  to  which 
students  of  the  type  we  have  been  de- 
picting would  otherwheres  be  subjected, 
and  if  they  do  not  insure  scholarship  or 
humanistic  distinction  they  are  at  least 
humanizing.  The  manly  fashion  is  bet- 
ter than  that  of  anemic  luxury — the 
Greek  than  the  Persian.  This  kind  will 
bravely  meet  the  responsibilities  of  the 
practical  business  life  which  in  most 
cases  awaits  it,  and  will  promote  prog- 
ress. Moreover,  it  will  show  remarkable 
personal  instances  of  esthetic  and  liter- 
ary taste  and  sympathetic  humanity. 

We  must  have  patience  with  our  sys- 
tem, but  ever  use  reason  in  that  pa- 
tience. Institutions  are  not  creative, 
but  they  are  the  indispensable  servants 
of  creative  life.  Education  deals  with 
symbols,  which  owe  to  that  life  their 
source  and  meaning  as  well  as  their 
ultimate  use;  with  form  and  measure, 
likeness  and  unlikeness.  It  is  primarily 
for  mentality,  which  in  the  first  stage  of 
its  development  involves  rational  de- 
tachment from  the  real  qualities  which 
instinct  apprehends  but  never  escapes. 
It  is  a study  and  not  a sense;  but  it  is 
preliminary  to  a sense  of  reality  which 
is  a seeing  and  not,  as  in  instinctive  ap- 
prehension, a blind  feeling,  though  we 
may  so  tenaciously  hold  to  our  detach- 
ment as  to  preclude  that  intuition. 

We  liberalize  education  in  its  later 
stages  by  bringing  into  its  forms  and 
formulas  as  much  as  possible  of  life  and 
the  world — of  that  real  content  which 
had  to  be  excluded  from  its  purely  for- 
mal exercises.  While  we  cannot  thus 
introduce  actual  experience,  yet  we  are 
dealing  wTith  real  qualities  that  appeal 
to  sensibility;  and  a wider  appeal  is 
possible  just  because  it  must  be  made 
representatively  and  through  images. 
This  reflex  of  reality  brings  the  student 
into  a readier  response  to  the  evolution- 
ary impulse,  to  the  gain  of  art,  litera- 
ture, and  life. 

Such  liberalization  should  begin  in 
ublic-school  education.  It  promises  the 
est  results  in  new  homes,  a new  society, 
and  a new  culture. 
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IT  is  a mysrery  to  me  ev^Q  yet  hovv  hr  got 
my-  name  and  Urhat  madx*  him  thirtk  that 
I had  invent  But  one  mommg 

i got  2 persona!  and  ^onfidtntbl  \ptx$r 
from  a m&o  in  C?w#g£  in  timVmgrha r»  pn<&: 
satisfied  of .«jy ;*  alul. 

&lky> . his  .crimps  vvotolil- -rat  side?  letting 
ape  have-a  limited  nmnher  erf shirr*  of  stock 
in  the  * WidVA^^  at  the  temporary 

and  ridkuloi^f  '-rit^  df  one  dollar  per  share. 
I was*  of  cbii^e,  gn-8f.fy  ehited»  Hut  ! had  no 
time  for  tny  duties 

as  bookkeeper  Alia  I die  Hotto* 

•a  :,^atiJt^fik3U«n  00  the  Sound  shone, 

took  aft  of.  my  day#  and  feferifngs;  though 
occasionally  I had:  part  of  Sunday  to  myself. 

1 dm-irtmriVJ  not  m let  my  Future  pros- 
pects JmytfePe  V&h  m v present  worfe*  but 


>hrfa<t  Uuciubk,  vhj  ipAv,  jf  you  insAr,  send 
further  particulars. 

' •* u ' ■ .: :' V ';,  .'  ::  'Very  , MHCC  fCly  V W'tjtS*'  :: ; \ 

Although  I was  pleased  with  my  fetter  at 
th<r  I confess  l felt  guilty  about  it  for 

.severs:;  day*.  True,  I bad  not  openly  de- 
ceived Al^Nighnpgafev  but  I had  distinctly 
jghxft  him  the,  imprew^u  that  ^^yas  a 
capitalist,  whereas  h reality  I had  only 
#18^5 ; at  that  moment  and  . a vyittih  that  ran' 
perfectly  only  part  of  the  time.  1 / . 

What  was  my  surprise  wheo  I -received, 
three  days  £ater*  fch^  Wltmwgletter: 

While  /We  do '.not  ag:rec  ope  rfoHat  per  share 

for  stoc  k in  a mine  Vffeh  is  in  rbe  same  county 
with  the  richest  Fn.tUfea  in  America  and  which, 
as  soon  as  the  mine  is  running  full  blast,  svi  II  be 
offered  to  om?ideri?‘.ar  fee  dollars  pi  t siraic  <if  at 
ail)  is  laughable.  yet\  considering  the  presrfev  youi 


m s pitiV-of  mjy  $tot?  r evolutions  l slightly 

day;  I u#  4;  undercharged  **  m 
the  literal,  Pot  the  liberal  sense. 
Although  our  prospectus  stares 
that  the  wdfemf  of  our  guests- is 
our  the  mana- 

ger was  .angry ' fe  h&P  fee  d looter  cd 
the  error.  - lie  is  ;a  latge,  violent 
mao*  .£tni- 1 >ttiw  $*mt£  of  the 
tlevtx  replies  r|i^t:  l thoUeHt  qf 

afu rws > rd,  b^t  J wcuKferc-d  Vh.it 
he  would  tih ok  if  h<  Ikiiew  what 
was  rn  my  inside  -pocket*. 

That  fpgfef,  wfe/p  the  earning 
cares  df  the  dayAvti^oivcr  and  I 
had  nearly  an  hour  to  niyielf 
before  bed  time,  I vv  /t/te  a v>mrfu  fe 
$bpt?eqiss  note  to  the  Chicago 
■mm'  and  copied: it  neatly  on  one 

sidg  nif  the  paper,  tvicb  my  name 

legiHfefe  as  instructetl.  From  ffee 
original,  which  i stitl  have*  1 can 
givg  you  my  very  words : 

Mr  ffmrf  Cothjr'JwJ  .SRhii^'akr 
&ear  Str^ Aliow  mr  cfe  ifenfe 
you  for  your  ronhd«.rn_y  nnd'to 
you  r bar  voiit  seeVct  A . m.  my  v-,'  ”. 


hands.  W ? cap  sn  that  vilfe 
price  dfe  dolUr  pin  sfen  fut 
stix  k in;  the  <cW*dif  '"•v'feiny  if.: 

vc.l.  cxx(x.-,v,  rro  -in 


K^4pp  fJfOv^OF  T« t -t&MT  j Tn%VeiVif-  p)r:o^H£^WAR& 


IViViM 


HARPER'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


Thai  night  at  itfi  i Burned  to  my  room 
with  the  prci'jouv  volume  under  roy  coat, 
o . to  ?nv  beating  heart  (for  fear  its  ml 
owner  might  be  about),  and  far  irrin  the  silent 
night  I sat  absorbed  in  its  pages 

77/ ? Gviftl  i*f  Efficiency  it  was  cal  tad,  and 
It  raid  how#  in  every  department  of  human 
activity^  operation*  can  be  so  »y^<m  a tired 
that  they  ainum  disappear.  tlnacy.  savor 
• tt.fi  c bricklaying  ha*  practically 

^^4  h>  W Work  and  has  became  an  intvl- 
kiCtiial  *vrg-v\,  1 got  the  mvprvssiGO  that  brick- 
fayeri*  by  hundreds  are  joining  gymnasiums 
Fc«if  ^-lax^riojjri  surd  physical  exercise 

hnVf  bur  fe* citing  dayV  work. 

I finished  the  bunk  in  & gtaiw  of  lofty  pur* 
pose.  It  u true  the  author  did  not  specifically 
si\i  iiDon  rbe  profession  of  bookkeeper  and 
clerk  tn  sanitarium*,  but  it  was  all  the  better 
for  that;  mmt  u us  z virgin  held.  Alt  over 
America  clerks  in  rest-cures  wetrtf  toiling  long 
hours  under  the  artfiaic  m|W^4>f^thhm6 
methods  of  the  Ptolemys.  I would  change 
m than  y.’i\d  profit  tnordinarclv— stnhisslv,  I 


hoped— in  the  process;  within  a month  I 
^W)ttld  ^fol^bly  have  my  duties  reduced  to 
%-fcib  ‘Operations  per  day#  with  the  rest 
of  my  nine  free  for  my  mining  mtm'stv  Of 
course  if  tltv  manager  insisted  upon  making 
me  his  partner,  l might  have  to  revise  my 


Fa*  iHtxj  rwc  mpvr  Moot  tsar  M&toiroep  m i *&  Pass* 


U*mr  Mill  iefid  on  r femptf  ny  ensr  of  the  Alle- 
-qjtomittp  thevditectors.  Mye  voted  te  make  you  * 
imperial  otfrr  Sfty  i*ypr5;  per^hart.  But  sv*  m us?. 

^Kfc  y|»M  m>r  tf>  pf feab  pit Mw  trud  unde  r 

no  coiwidtr^ turn  ^«rif i ydlr  W . petit  jtuvd  to  buy 
latmc  than  % Uipusimd  ^sfes  at.ihn;  rate, 

While  l «?#'  oWettchelnrcrd  by  rfidr  gyn~ 
ensus  foi^ivetteas  *>f  uhmtenf^irtal  imult* 

I sim  that  I #ou!d  teve  txi  invent  wo 
delay  iyhije  \ evolv  ed  ;'#$£ 

raising  the  'ntsresvary  ittndta\  Sv  i hioi 

-a /poor; 

x>^  pry'  into  their  pe ritafef  W^4r^4. 
mo} A nor  bel f yvonderihg  ^tadrtv'  the  Wide 
A y&kf*  lodatedi  ipad 

kw-^k.  HP^H  IIIPPIHPIH 

As  I was  racking  m v .brains  ; tlnlc^&  you  are  in  the  $a me  butting  it 

raise  hurulted  dollars,  rhe > ^ ot  be  profitable  to  y^i  fit  f m dl 

dear  and  straight'  before rtjfc-  -•<-  - r*  by  whkh  1 bp^ughr  prOgr<w.  >ntv> 

ft  all  an*('  from  s bonk  a taft  4t  rhr  I'Toi-riuaic  system  which  obmoed  In  tfie 

my  fek  while  he  went  out  tii  *7*fcr  W a«*UU*  iyst-cnxc,  1 ?<all  give  you^  ' howw^l'  We. 

,-A«  anything  in  the  ^tvire  of  ft  was  the  custom  tbe 

A^er*^rs  rWe  poiWre  rhy  wurk?  1 iit  orrte  thfek^j^  of  their  i^oms  't&'nty  tobw* 

?0>idcv^  out  rv  ccxnimurie  with  nature, 

1 read,  ^1$  rhe  key  rh.tr  im-  ^ tack  with  nurn- 

tocky  the  dctof  of  opportunity;  th.^t  frees  W I ^aw  it  onye  that  by  allowing 

p'.-iM  fn>m  pvt  tv,  sordid  c^irr?.  ,;»od  Id’b  him  each  key  tu  Ik  on  the  ouimer  umU  another 
itJtb  higher  re;: tans  of  iisefuln»;S5.}*  <:dkd  fif.^f,  1 could  perform  both  opeia- 

• You  n,.^,  in^^inr;  how  excited  } was  at  this  vom  'with  ai  single  dtft  movement.  It  Jar 

revelation  t When  fehe  tru*:  that  the  gttvstr  sometimes  objected  to 

asked  him,  with  whult  cnlome>?5  l >h'ghy  i|eJay  caused  by  hanging  the  old 

ter,  whether  he  Wftgld  lend  me  ffe  book .^ver^  . ’ ’Sfcy'f  y$jfci?  ?C5  pn^er  bcTok|  but  this  was 
night.  He  said  I aiuld  ••  jk^.ep  if,  for  afi  fie  **  they  h^d  Very  Jitilefbdb. 

eared;  it  wasn?1r  bu  hook,  anyw^o  intW  ; 

mated  that  a Yan*  efficiency  ought  .nor  0 'j'.uis  nvasr  nrdly  a beginning;  smx  I was 
me  any  ha nn  cmviing ’:<Uih' .•■■iteta^  tvw  at  « inst«id 
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of  opening  the  book  for  each  trivial  transac- 
tion. Sometimes  I forgot  to  put  them  down 
entirely,  but  this,  I admit,  is  carrying  scien- 
tific management  somewhat  to  extremes.  I 
rearranged  my  supplies  and  equipment  in 
such  a way  that  many  muscular  movements 
were  abolished  and  nothing  remained  but  the 
mental  strrain  of  trying  to  remember  the  new 
locations.  At  the  end  of  two  days  I could 
hand  out  a frugal  supply  of  stationery,  repri- 
mand George  the  bell-boy,  and  refuse  to 
cash  a check  in  less  time  than  it  formerly 
took  me  to  sell  a good  ten-cent  cigar  for 
fifteen. 

In  the  leisure  thus  gained  I studied  cata- 
logues and  planned  a system  of  card  indexes 
and  loose-leaf  ledgers  that  would  have  been 
a credit  to  a business  twice  as  elaborate  as 
ours.  1 ordered  these  devices,  paying  for 
them  out  of  my  own  pocket,  in  order  to 
show  the  manager  that  I had  a mind  above 
oetty  Quibbling.  On  October  ist  everything 
^ould  De  revealed  to  his  astonished  eyes.  If 
he  took  me  into  partnership  at  once  I would 
demand  a cash  advance  of  five  hundred  dol- 
ors for  my  mining  ventures.  If,  however,  he 
should  be  satisfied  with  doubling  my  salary, 
I knew  of  an  establishment  in  the  city  which, 
for  a consideration,  was  very  kind  to  those 
who  had  a good,  regular  income.  Every  con- 
tingency was  thus  provided  for. 

Mr.  Nightingale’s  letter  exceeded  my  wild- 
est: expectations.  He  was  not  at  liberty  at 
this  time,  he  said,  to  reveal  the  exact  location 
of  the  “Wide  Awake,”  but  it  was  a gold- 
mine, and  he  thought  he  violated  no  confi- 
dence in  saying  that  gold  was  a valuable  and 
useful  metal.  I could  send  the  money,  he 
concluded,  either  by  cash  in  a registered  let- 
ter, or  by  certified  check.  I wrote  him  that 
lie  could  expect  to  receive  the  five  hundred 
dollars  soon  after  October  1st,  and  sent 
best  wishes  to  himself,  his  family  (if  any), 
and  the  board  of  directors. 

October  ist  dawned  bright  and  beautiful; 
Nature  smiled  benignantly*  just  as  it  states 
in  the  prospectus  of  “The  Idle  Hour.”  After 
breakfast,  when  most  of  the  guests  had 

fone  communing,  I summoned  the  proprietor. 

'irst  I explained  all  the  little  labor-saving 
changes  I had  made,  illustrating  by  example. 
ernployer  seemed  greatly  interested. 

4 1 »Vas  wondering,  ’ he  said,  “wh\ 
c°uldn  t find  anything  I wanted.” 

‘‘Wait,”  said  I with  a confident  smile, 
until  I explain  the  new  system  of  book- 
keeping.” 

4*  the  matter  with  the  old  system?” 

* h s archaic  and  rule-of-thumb,”  f replied. 
*•  It  must  have  come  down  from  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  » 

I complicated,  ain’t  it?”  he  asked, 
aftcr  * had  explained  the  new  system. 


vhy  I 


“It’s  very  simple,  once  you  understand 
it,”  I replied.  “The  catalogue  says  a boy 
can  operate  it.” 

“ We’ll  just  see,”  he  replied.  “Come  here, 
George.” 

For  a moment  I thought  that  all  was  lost; 
George  is  not  a brilliant  bell-boy.  But  real- 
izing that  my  whole  future  depended  upon 
this  test,  I strained  every  nerve  to  meet  it. 
With  painstaking  care  I explained  every  de- 
tail of  my  new7  system.  To  my  relief  the 
sixteen-year-old  boy  seemed  to  grasp  the  idea 
with  remarkable  ease.  Perhaps  he  was  a 
little  doubtful  about  the  card  system,  but  I 
hoped  the  manager  wouldn’t  notice  that  if 
I carried  things  off  with  a dash. 

“See,”  I exclaimed,  triumphantly,  “even 
George  can  understand  it!” 

“Then,”  said  the  manager,  “George  can 
have  the  job.  Your  talents  is  wasted  in  this 
position.” 

The  blood  pounded  in  my  ears  as  I strained 
forward  to  catch  his  next  words. 

“ But  I ain’t  the  kind  to  let  genius  go  un- 
rewarded. When  you  leave  on  Saturday 
night  you  can  take  with  you,  as  a present, 
this  card  and  loose-leaf  rigamarole.  You  and 
George  may  be  able  to  understand  ’em,  but 

I*  K >1 

am  t. 

Illogical  as  it  may  seem,  I confess  that  for 
a moment  I was  utterly  despondent.  It  was 
not  the  loss  of  the  position,  for  it  was  a poor 
position,  unsuited  to  my  temperament;  it 
was  not  the  termination  of  my  financial 
career,  for  there  are  far  too  many  swollen 
fortunes  in  the  country  already;  it  was  my 
broken  faith  with  Mr.  Nightingale,  my  das- 
tardly return  for  the  generosity  of  his  board 
of  directors. 

That  night  I wrote  him  a long,  contrite 
letter,  begging  his  forgiveness,  hoping  that  he 
would  not  lose  his  faith  in  human  nature,  but 
wrould  offer  my  stock  to  some  equally  worthy 
and  more  solvent  young  man,  preferably  one 
with  a widowed  mother  to  support. 

On  Saturday,  my  last  day  at  “The  Idle 
Hour,”  my  letter  came  back  from  the  Chi- 
cago post-office  marked  “ Present  address  un- 
known but  at  the  same  time  there  came  the 
following  telegram: 

Send  the  five  hundred  wirhout  delay  addressed 
to  John  Connelly,  Eagle  Hotel,  Sandusky,  Kansas. 

H.  C.  N. 

While  I wTas  pondering  sorrowfully  over 
this  message  on  the  way  back  to  the  city,  a 
happy  thought  came  to  me;  I saw  how,  in- 
stead of  sending  him  my  letter  of  apology,  I 
could  perform  a service  for  Mr.  Nightingale, 
for  deeds,  I have  always  understood,  are 
better  than  words. 

So  when  I reached  my  old  boarding-house 
I sent  a letter  to  the  postmaster  at  Chicago. 
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Tabic.  Nothing  Jliu  this  has 
tver  hap|u*n^d  m my  housed' v 
tier  words  *rnd  thfe*  v$5oo,r 
on  the  envelope  filled  me  w ith 
vague  (m  cbocliftgs;  ii  ad  Mr. 

my 

rase  b:i  the  Presid*w|  With 
tremh.luig  ftbg*r$  1 opened  the 
letter. 

■ It  Way  writ?e)n  upon  the  em- 

hossed  stationery  .'of ;th£  Post- 
K'  Office  pe p n r t men '(  at  W a $ h ing- 

!&,,..  eon  and  r*m  as  follows: 

A/;..  f V iiTut  me  w thank  you  .for  the 

as>i>t:ir,.'e  you  have  been  to  the 
^^Hr-  ''‘.iSoVcttifhtr^c.'  -in-  asee.rumdttg  the 

Nr, ..-,  Whet  g-;i  ho  at  5 of ) a toes.  £fciit?;m,.  dfin?. 

’A-  John  Coiy 

fc-ftfood  Nightiyg^jcy  wfo  had 

iiitHoruie*.  I >4 U »m  Wav prom p t)v 
.'  v * fcfrwrdia  Saadusfcy  artd  the  tiov*- 
enrniVnt  has  secured  an  indict- 
men*  against  him  for  fraudui^nv 
^HK.  ■ use  of  the  rrirails*  ' 

'$$&$$*■  Copies  of  your  iffrers  which 

were  found  in  his  room  have  b«m. 
Wy  forwarded  for  our  inspect ion  l 

v®*^  wish  to  congratulate  von  upon  the 

skill  with  which  you  have  handled 
this  affair;  your  m a sum  trade  of 
gullible  stupidity  would  have  de- 
ceive da  cleverer  jpan  xhan  Dalion. 

1 .wish  you  Would  forward  without 
delay  the  letters  which  the  so- 
railed  Nightingale  ^rcrte 
that  I may  place  the  complete 
correspondence  in  the  hands  of  the 
Assistant  At  torn  ey-Genefal; 

You  arc,  of  course*  eptitfel  ?*«' 
the  reward  .offered-  by  the  Govern-' 
merit  fnr  information  h ading  ro 
Daimrys*.  capture.  The  heee's.sa.ry' teq uiVftion . has 
p^jp  -igrit  d am)  in  due  course  a warrant  will 
tea?  h you  for  hve  hand rc d doll ars. 


“ i Hcipt  this  wut  Be  V Lessor  T 
>Oii  not  to  ^uoce  rpo.n 


I wrore  him  that  while  \w  yva)s  a rur^fy tranter 
to  rnv,  1 felt  compelled  tb  ttdl  him  fhat/l  re- 
sent ed  h n treatment,  of  .my  friend  3nd  faent;- 
facton  Henry  Catherwood  Nightingale/  Rut 
for  ci'rc«m$tanicey  ovef/whieh  I (rad  no  con-  Jt‘h»  utmost  was 

trol,  jity  UmleloifTcd  letter  might  have  cohr  .signed  persanally  by  the  zecretxry  to  the 
timed  foods.  Any  member  of  the  board  of  f ourth  Assistant  $?i^ 

difretort  nnght  have  informed  him  nr  once  l handed  the /message  without  comment 
Where  Mr  Nightingale  was.  In  the  future  he  to  Mrs.  Simpson*.  and  while.  -die  tv$s  reading 

wou;ld  do  wA)I  to  .forward  hfs,  mail  To  John  ir  felt  myself  gradually  tetn^tihg  rbc  power 

Ccutn^iiy.  Eagle  Hotel*  jSandniky^  Kansas.  of  speech. - 

A w >->:k  passed  during  . which  f led  the  " l hope',  this  Will  be  a U-wn  to  you -not %a 
sedentary  life *vf  u m-w-sryh?  farirkhver.  YW  judge  from  ■ .appearance/*  1 *rhd.  ‘AW  who 
terday  there  came  a knock  at-  my  dour;  Mis  are  in  the.  service  of  the  Gov<nMm*m  cannot 
Simplon  entered  with  i $peeia i-detivery  let-  always  rhiike  cAjpt^na Wn'^*v ; / 

ter.  E boie  oo^t^^p:*, . bur  'v^s  m .dosed  in  nn  That  letter  has  changed  ibfc whole  course 
envelope  marked. ArOffi.cial  business.  Penalty  • of  my  existence,  I Jiave  abandoned  the 
fdf  pric^te  ujft\  ^oo/v  careei  of  the  effirierncy"  expettv  . That  is  all 

■^lf  are  in  .trouble-  with  the  govern-  vefy  WeJt  wbd  hrfl  a ttdfrd  for -p^tty 

tWettrcr  my  landlady  s.itd<  «hall  have  w details.  lattorc*  to* 

asfe  for  your  room,  l may  nut  be  as'  well  off  marine,  perhaps  more  'dangerous  future,  1 

financially  :?s  l once  but  1 have  al  ways,  am  going  to  be  a.  detective. 


Go  gle 
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A Substantial  Existence 

"’THE  pastor  of  a weliTnoom  JWlR 

**  w -is  irnUme  a short  H'hi/e  .iga  on  a dear  • \ *: 

o.U  f adfy*  one  of  the  'V^ji(,iis’\oF  the  church 
to  vv  hfcl*r  they  both  befogged.  Taking  tipoa 
her  motherly  face,  which  ben?  fV-v 

tokens  her  Ninety- thr^e  year^nf  earthly 

pil^ntn^ ' -he  was  moved  to  ark  her r vMy 
dear  Mrs.  Adarns, ..:\vhafc  bus  been  the  chief 
so.u rcc*  of  you?  wonderful  strength  and  $u$~ 
ten^^  these  years?  What  do 

you  c<tn^ti’fc:r  has  beerr  the  real  basis  of  yoUr 
e*tty^rdL5y*i*  ry  vigor:  of  mittd  and  body,  and 
has  . to  an  unfailing  cojrqfoft  through 

joys  must  corue  te  oifl  {if 

<3odfc?  Tell  me,  that  i may  pass 

the  weret  to  Others*  ind,  if  possibly  profit 
fcy  it  ■ . ; • 

' Ttvy  igoo-ti  pastoif  Waited  v/uh  unusual 
ea^rrte'^  for  the  ijld  lady's  reply < vdutrh  she; 

^ave^  after  a moment's  reflection*  tyhiit  he/ 


Up'  to  t hi  fferse  y--/ •;>■  T "■ /-v 

A GENTLE  2VIAI^  ruling  leisureiiy  along 

* *•  * ii  n mrlhrmitir*  -»  l n .viir  


0 the  bndie-path  tvh^r)  a stran^r,  coming 
from  behind,  tell  into  step  at  his ^stdey/  The 
man  was  Large  and  his  face  tvas  very  red. 
He  spoke  with  a Strong  German  aycenL 
“Pardon/'  he-  murmurd,  M but  eet  is  my 
Hor^'v  flVat  ^shee  m rtde  mit 

yoim”  ■;  ; T ./  ; 


iHI 

. 

Lonesi'yiie 


The  Commou  Enemy. 

A V.  entimrissric.  xvam^D  - suffrage  Av^rkrc-f 
£o  wvlv  aru'vcii  tvhyn  to *m 
for  ’*y *v  Isa  bk  pVjt^tirs  vrilh: 
hr;?,  jfot  said  them  X tr h hi:,  F.oiuo  Misread. 
Sik.  tun  Ik  u-‘Avd  him  riic  rvason.  lie  said: 
/vVVVJj,  I ifoel  and  nnn  ought 

WTr*\' 


mc  ’ Laborer  and  His  Hire 

/yYl  I m t *>.ljliom4  City  they  rcH  the 
^ story  of  a m,v>,JfoctiirjrT.  >vh6  announced 
to  Ijklnnds’  rlnr  tf  they  would  attend  cKn4i>:h 
ar  fiasfof  hr • mmJd  #ye'%3rt  they  were  peciirfo 
anly  rewarded-  Naturally,  ail  hand;*  went 
to  dltuelu  aval  rlu-  manufacHutT>  fmrn  his 
r-  u,  survived  .Ins  .workmen  .mr!)  :m  §?| 
pride,  ffik,  ho\vtA/i?rkw^  rnkt^att/tl  by  five 
aj|.p^.ra.ueri  after  service : of  thfc  fortoum 
Who  sank 

'*The  myn  want  to  know,  tfovye  conk  H) 
ehuu'1.  ^c.on  t<>iii>:htT  do  j£|  " 


to  -nu-k  mmjm 


■ ■ .;  .->.,  My '-'Folks 

I i.  I riSK  iffy  4c>  1^7?  Jifc  ::Vi?TTf . queer--'- 
Von‘d  h&  sutfuistd  db  .things  j hear. 
Sometime*  ir  sceuis  }‘m  very  small, 

\nd  then  j earn  I#rit  lug  and  tail. 


• ^ { , * A Heartless  Hoa^ehfeld 

j ITYLt;  iulihmN  piirtw^hwfo  ■ w:e|h;t^do 

foyv^il;  fo  'gK  for  a -y 

tvffose  fonuiy  did  br^Vt<  lfoK*^*urk. 

When  Lu’nn  ucurmd  home,  i hr  v ;>c  telling 
her  mother  about  the  good  time  she  had. 

‘s  But.  oust h<w  drafo  eonhdv  d i\w  fluid, 
sttfomnlv,  ^;£hfc¥; do  'tiliw-e,- 

dregdfuld  1 h:i,te  to  3teli‘y6u‘iibuu;t‘tts-  (or  it 
is  ■ teally  kind  of  cruel,  ami  4 ’m  afraid  yon 
W'bri'f 'fot  "tny-'^o  tftt-M:  agatfi/' 

"Why,  Lillian./*  urged  the- mother,  in  some 
alarm,  ,<*:yo»j  must  fell  me,  deac/’ 

’'Writ;  morhef/:  replied'  the  child,  in  a 
stoked  wknr^^»  -*Hw  Hm  their  overt  .^and- 


At*  n igh  t l x ease  to ;:  H Ay,  u p t, 
jho  mother  says:  “ .V*.  no*  u 
Go  r%ht ^ Up:st^r$yyvlld  hurry, 
I ridecd  ~ya  btrie  ' like  you  I 


At  ri,v  next.  trifSrnmg,  from  the  hall. 
She  y*’3.kes  nv:  wtvlt  this  funny  call  : 
A"Comev  and  hurry;, tor 

For^bam’: a givat  big  boy  like  you !' 


When  through  thtr  night^ ygfoA  last. 
How  y:izr$\.itx§riijfcit-  it 


i shrink  and  shr ink  rill  tdjtht,  and  then 
I’m  juit  a I i trie  ’ hory'  ajjfatn;' 


mother  for  ^ rixskF 


tv  Goi  'gle 


litize 


EDITOR’S  DRAWER 


Leather  Goods 

A PAR  FY  of  3iimm<r»biiESts  yccre  touring,' 

•and  tfljr  ftHtittl 

cc^btSfedL  th&fxi  to  dine  i*fc  a Jvxj&l  which 
m>$  one  of  their  “ rcfoa IsA  t4jpjtf 
decided  t(>  mute  the  best ftf  it  ;iiid  proceeded 
co  the  dimn^rooin,  Aff  tlik  second  /course 
of  the  tjiAritr  w«j.s  iermb  one  of  xb*  dtnm 
called *h1J  Suiter  tEfld 

* vVfot  i>  -this  i-'  • ?4m  ry 

^Thac  h .i  but  .:f  -sol:.,  >j;A  replied  the 

■WwtAl:,.^  ' V I./- : 

; :it  ter  ;iN 

tacking  it  with  hk  hirfe^  A'iund  s&b;;‘if  yhu 
C3hV:getiw  4 nice  jtsrmfe.f  pie.cx  of  the  uppt  f > 
^‘ith  the-  button  nM\oVed ’* 


A GE^I^EMAJNj  while  at  a club  in 
: W*$hmgtc?h :;u A&Of*  became 

with 

a prominent  ftnaneicT  urui  .Representative, 
from  the  South'*1  I he  gte4t  tmft  is  of 
a maM:  oeonornRat  imbif,  a?ul  it:  is  dftfi- 
t:ul t for  him:  fe  tal fc  fbr  tel gt h of 

tone  without  touching -'.'upon  the  subject  of 
economy^  Sure  enough,  he  suddenly  invited 
;>t. tendon  r»»  the  nuR  of  clothes  he  was  Wear- 
ily - r 

PlBavepever  believed/'  said  he.  opening 
hi’*  OMt  the  better  to  display  the  details  of 
the  suit*  "in  paying  fancy  prices  for  cut- to- 
^Tidieii for 
Which  I jpaid  vight;  cfottAtS  afr$  ninety- eight 
cents,  Appearances  ary  very  deceptive,  If 
I toldyyoii  \ purebred  It  for  thi>fy-hve  dole 
hfbi  you'd  undoubtedly  bejk vc  -that  to  be 
the  mnic ' 

Hi^  vlVi^d'  the  *tm  vw  tally  for 

a momtsO:  uys  he  rep  lied.  *’  i Would  if  you 
told  me  over  the  tcdcphhn.eA1 


,^^re.''C:harfCe: 

A RENO  man  t£M* . of  Yj  -fou filer  trui I in 
• Nevada  vefe  rBEVTlve  defend  a nt;  fbyttiyrly 
3 barber,  had  been  condemned  to  death. 

the  pfoubweement  of  sentence 
theruij^e^Ljd  fof  tfe  con-'  . ./*  f. , 

vie  ted  one; 

• r "You  have  rhe  legal  • - 

tight  to  e.s press  a last 


Y ou  Ve  got  **0  too , iia v^rfo  : ynd'f J 


Find  the  One  Who  Blushed 

‘M/jv,  h&i.  %ouyi&  ck&ngt'd 


By  Their  Necks  Ye  Shall  -fhtm  ; 

"T  WAMT  some  collars  f^ir  rnv  Ij^banSv^ 
•*  said  a.  lady  in  .g  defaumem-sn>fr\,  hut 
S am  afraid  I have  forgotten  the 
*'  I bittern  ami  a half,  mathm V*  stigeyyted 
the  r!i.*vk 

“Thar  us  fo  How  on  earth  did  you  know V* 
“Gentlemen  why*  let  then  wives  buy  their 
collars  lor  them  arc  almost  al v u y$  :i bout  that 
4&V,**  explained  die  ofeervant  cjCf  kc 


Twisted  -’SibilainVi 

A VE.RY  prt ifey  girl  bom  a We>utn  town' 

**  was  'flm  Ure*?  arrival  ar  a select  tmari-le: 
in^scliwi  m Massachusetts  B#£  pretty 
and ; she  hr.miw 

She  was  elected  jjfc  be  an  usher  for  the 
monthly  being,  painfully  shy* 

she  \v;,s  vnui-h  wrought  up  aver  it.  She  never 
could  do  h--mr  never!  But  the  clarion 
v\n>  po50tve:— theiv: ' >vas  no  drawing  out. 
The  evvhuii:  dound  iu  u a perfect  ftumr  of 
pipk  frill*,  to  receive  the  early 

comer-s.  Each  of  the  other  young;  women 
who in  tfm  .'opam.V  bore  &»r- 
'sy^r4;';an  rniposin^  auditur*  and  rotate  found 
V?*df  iiii|ijinng  of  a vc-;y  old  and  elegant 
£y  otforo a n,-  in  a vomu  audible: 

'•■  Tin  T.di  t show  you  to  a f'5 
'’  '*HVha:tv'WhiitT-- derrianded  the  au$- 
rcti?  rfd  feUowi  holding  M v h -ind  w bis  ear. 
'['fiiixf*9 ^ she  BcrCamocKiP  ^flustered  vote** 
T sew  you  m a -T- • fo'S ! •>'.* 


The  Last  Calf 

* O 05IX'?  prayed  <;,nc 

y night,  “I  \Vt;mr  a 1 want 
it*  Very  badly,  V\  • ! I js\md  me  one 

quick?*' 

Tim  second  night 

engine  a ppetitexh  “O  vouied  the  buy, 

^ J aiked  you  last  bight  to  send  me  as  *1*3  ro- 
enginsrv  and  ir  hasn't  come*  and  I di$  vVabt 
ft  tin:  ad  fully.  Will  you  please  to  remember 
it  Uf-morrow:,r  y^>;  y 

The  third  night  came,  and  Trankm  bad 
\yatn;hed  for  hb  Engine  all  day  in.  vain.  Theirs 
ht  applied  to  the  fnHeist  extent  hb  rtdijrious 
to  dinner  infortr aboOk and  prayed  nit  th  hyfee  eatpest- 
^ to  git  off  \n.es£:  T'O  Uod,  y&x  1}*ivyfot  sent  that  sr&abv* 
encinc  yet:  You  promised  to  send  whatstt- 
uefe  would  ever  I thi‘*  is  the  third  tirr<c  Tve 

welding  ??  asked,  anvT  the  third  hnlc\  out  O God, 

ther  go  to  if  you  cfohY  semd  u avniorrow..  Til  serve 
mdsd*  rdotaT 


Piunx*t}$  by  C £r  €hh>A\\?s 


Ui.v#ut»tion  fo:  4*  The  I artnv*ii 


HOME-COMING  OF  BIBBS 
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The  Turmoil 

A NOVEL 


BY  BOOTH  T ARRINGTON 

CHAPTER  I house  shall  be  dirty,  my  garment  shall 

be  dirty,  and  I will  foul  my  neighbor  so 
HERE  is  a midland  city  that  he  cannot  be  clean — but  I will  get 
in  the  heart  of  fair,  open  Wealth!  There  shall  be  no  clean  thing 
country,  a dirty  and  about  me:  my  wife  shall  be  dirty  and 
wonderful  city  nesting  my  child  shall  be  dirty,  but  I will  get 
dingily  in  the  fog  of  Wealth !”  And  yet  it  is  not  wealth  that 
its  own  smoke.  The  he  is  so  greedy  for:  what  the  giant  really 
stranger  must  feel  the  wants  is  hasty  riches.  To  get  these  he 
dirt  before  he  feels  the  wonder,  for  the  squanders  wealth  upon  the  four  winds, 
dirt  will  be  upon  him  instantly.  It  will  for  wealth  is  in  the  smoke, 
be  upon  him  and  within  him,  since  he  Not  quite  so  long  ago  as  a generation 
must  breathe  it,  and  he  may  care  for  there  was  no  panting  giant  here,  no 
no  further  proof  that  wealth  is  here  bet-  heaving,  grimy  city;  there  was  but  a 
ter  loved  than  cleanliness,  but  whether  pleasant  big  town  of  neighborly  people 
he  cares  or  not,  the  negligently  tended  who  had  understanding  of  one  another, 
streets  incessantly  press  home  the  point,  being,  on  the  whole,  much  of  the  same 
and  so  do  the  flecked  and  grimy  citizens,  type.  It  was  a leisurely  and  kindly 
At  a breeze  he  must  smother  in  whirl-  place — “homelike,”  it  was  called — and 
pools  of  dust,  and  if  he  should  decline  at  when  the  visitor  had  been  taken  through 
any  time  to  inhale  the  smoke  he  has  the  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  and 

meager  alternative  of  suicide.  made  to  appreciate  the  view  of  the  ceme- 

The  smoke  is  like  the  bad  breath  of  a tery  from  a little  hill,  his  host’s  duty  as 

B'ant  panting  for  more  and  more  riches.  Baedeker  was  done.  The  good  burghers 
e gets  them  and  pants  the  fiercer,  were  given  to  jogging  comfortably  about 
smelling  and  swelling  prodigiously.  He  in  phaetons  or  in  surreys  for  a family 
has  a voice,  a hoarse  voice,  hot  and  drive  on  Sunday.  No  one  was  very  rich; 

rapacious,  trained  to  one  tune:  “Wealth!  few  were  very  poor;  the  air  was  clean 

I will  get  Wealth!  I will  make  Wealth!  and  there  was  time  to  live. 

I will  sell  Wealth  for  more  Wealth ! My  But  there  was  a spirit  abroad  in  the 
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land,  and  it  was  strong  here  as  elsewhere 
— a spirit  that  had  moved  in  the  depths 
of  the  American  soil  and  labored  there, 
sweating,  till  it  stirred  the  surface,  rove 
the  mountains,  and  emerged,  tangible 
and  monstrous,  the  god  of  all  good 
American  hearts  — Bigness.  And  that 
god  wrought  the  panting  giant. 

In  the  souls  of  the  burghers  there  had 
always  been  the  profound  longing  for 
size.  Year  by  year  the  longing  in- 
creased until  it  became  an  accumulated 
force:  We  must  Grow!  We  must  be 

Big!  We  must  be  Bigger!  Bigness 

means  Money!  And  the  thing  began  to 
happen;  their  longing  became  a mighty 
Will.  We  must  be  Bigger!  Bigger! 

Bigger!  Get  people  here!  Coax  them 
here!  Bribe  them!  Swindle  them  into 
coming,  if  you  must,  but  get  them! 
Shout  them  into  coming!  Deafen  them 
into  coming!  Any  kind  of  people;  all 
kinds  of  people!  We  must  be  Bigger! 
Blow!  Boost!  Brag!  Kill  the  fault- 
finder! Scream  and  bellow  to  the  Most 
High:  Bigness  is  patriotism  and  honor! 
Bigness  is  love  and  life  and  happi- 

ness! Bigness  is  Money!  We  want 
Bigness! 

They  got  it.  From  all  the  states  the 
eople  came;  thinly  at  first,  and  slowly, 
ut  faster  and  faster,  in  thicker  and 
thicker  swarms  as  the  quick  years  went 
by.  White  people  came,  and  black  peo- 
ple and  brown  people  and  yellow  people; 
the  negroes  came  from  the  South  by  the 
thousands  and  thousands,  multiplying 
by  other  thousands  and  thousands  faster 
than  they  could  die.  From  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth  the  people  came, 
the  broken  and  the  unbroken,  the  tame 
and  the  wild — Germans,  Irish,  Italians, 
Hungarians,  Scotch,  Welsh,  English, 
French,  Swiss,  Swedes,  Norwegians, 
Greeks,  Poles,  Russian  Jews,  Dalma- 
tians, Armenians,  Rumanians,  Bulgari- 
ans, Servians,  Persians,  Syrians,  Japa- 
nese, Chinese,  Turks,  and  every  hybrid 
that  these  could  propagate.  And  if 
there  were  no  Eskimos  nor  Patagonians, 
what  other  human  strain  that  earth 
might  furnish  failed  to  swim  and  bubble 
in  this  crucible? 

With  Bigness  came  the  new  machinery 
and  the  rush;  the  streets  began  to  roar 
and  rattle,  the  houses  to  tremble;  the 
pavements  were  worn  under  the  tread  of 


hurrying  multitudes.  The  old,  leisurely, 
quizzical  look  of  the  faces  was  lost  in 
something  harder  and  warier;  and  a 
cockney  type  began  to  emerge  discem- 
ibly — a cynical  young  mongrel,  barba- 
ric of  feature,  muscular  and  cunning; 
dressed  in  good  fabrics  fashioned  appar- 
ently in  imitation  of  the  sketches  drawn 
by  newspaper  comedians.  The  female 
of  his  kind  came  with  him — a pale  girl, 
shoddy  and  a little  rouged;  and  tney 
communicated  in  a nasal  argot,  mainly 
insolences  and  elisions.  Nay,  the  com- 
mon speech  of  the  people  showed  change: 
in  place  of  the  old  midland  vernacular, 
irregular  but  clean,  and  not  unwhole- 
somely  drawling,  a jerky  dialect  of 
coined  metaphors  began  to  be  heard, 
held  together  by  gunnas  and  gottas  and 
much  fostered  by  the  public  journals. 

Temptation  and  ruin  were  ready  com- 
modities on  the  market  for  purchase  by 
the  venturesome;  highwaymen  walked 
the  streets  at  night  and  sometimes  killed ; 
snatching  thieves  were  busy  everywhere 
in  the  dusk;  while  house-breakers  were 
a common  apprehension  and  frequent 
reality.  Life  itself  was  somewhat  safer 
from  intentional  destruction  than  it  was 
in  medieval  Rome  during  a faction  war 
— though  the  Roman  murderer  was  more 
like  to  pay  for  his  deed — but  death  or 
mutilation  beneath  the  wheels  lay  in 
ambush  at  every  crossing. 

The  politicians  let  the  people  make 
all  the  laws  they  liked;  it  did  not  matter 
much,  and  the  taxes  went  up,  which  is 
good  for  politicians.  Law-making  was  a 
pastime  of  the  people;  nothing  pleased 
them  more.  Singular  fermentation  of 
their  humor,  they  even  had  laws  for- 
bidding dangerous  speed.  More  mar- 
velous still,  they  had  a law  forbidding 
smoke!  They  forbade  chimneys  to 
smoke  and  they  forbade  cigarettes  to 
smoke.  They  made  laws  for  all  things 
and  forgot  them  immediately;  though 
sometimes  they  would  remember,  after 
a while,  and  hurry  to  make  new  laws  that 
the  old  laws  should  be  enforced — and 
then  forgot  both  new  and  old.  Wher- 
ever enforcement  threatened  Money  or 
Votes — or  wherever  it  was  too  much 
bother — it  became  a joke.  Influence 
was  the  law. 

So  the  place  grew.  And  it  grew 
strong. 
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Straightway  when  he  came,  each  man 
fell  to  the  same  worship: 

Give  me  of  thyself,  0 Bigness: 

Power  to  get  more  power! 

Riches  to  get  more  riches! 

Give  me  of  thy  sweat  that  I may  sweat 
more! 

Give  me  Bigness  to  get  more  Bigness  to 
myself, 

O Bigness,  for  Thine  is  the  Power  and  the 
Glory!  And  there  is  no  end  but  Bigness, 
ever  and  forever! 

CHAPTER  II 

THE  Sheridan  Building  was  the 
biggest  sky-scraper;  the  Sheridan 
Trust  Company  was  the  biggest  of 
its  kind,  and  Sheridan  himself  had  been 
the  biggest  builder  and  breaker  and 
truster  and  buster  under  the  smoke.  He 
had  come  from  a country  cross-roads,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  growth,  and  he  had 
gone  up  and  down  in  the  booms  and 
relapses  of  that  period,  but  each  time 
he  went  down  he  rebounded  a little 
higher,  until  finally,  after  a year  of  over- 
work and  anxiety — the  latter  not  de- 
creased by  a chance,  remote  but  possible, 
of  recuperation  from  the  former  in  the 
penitentiary — he  found  himself  on  top, 
with  solid  substance  under  his  feet;  and 
thereafter  “played  it  safe.”  But  his 
hunger  to  get  was  unabated,  for  it  was 
in  the  very  bones  of  him  and  grew 
fiercer. 

He  was  the  city  incarnate.  He  loved 
it,  calling  it  God’s  country,  as  he  called 
the  smoke  Prosperity,  breathing  the 
dingy  cloud  with  relish.  And  when  soot 
fell  upon  his  cuff  he  chuckled;  he  could 
have  kissed  it.  “It’s  good!  It’s  good!” 
he  said,  and  smacked  his  lips  in  gusto. 
“Good,  clean  soot;  it’s  our  life-blood, 
God  bless  it!”  The  smoke  was  one  of 
his  great  enthusiasms;  he  laughed  at  a 
committee  of  plaintive  housewives  who 
called  to  beg  his  aid  against  it.  “ Smoke 
means  good  health,”  he  told  them  jovi- 
ally, “ it  makes  the  people  wash  more. 
They  have  to  wash  so  much  they  wash 
off  the  microbes.  You  go  home  and 
ask  your  husbands  what  smoke  puts  in 
their  pockets  out  of  the  pay-roll — and 
you’ll  come  around  next  time  to  get 
me  to  turn  out  more  smoke  instead  of 
chokin’ it  off !” 

It  was  Narcissism  in  him  to  love  the 


city  so  well;  he  saw  his  reflection  in  it; 
and,  like  it,  he  was  grimy,  big,  careless, 
rich,  strong,  and  unquenchably  optimis- 
tic. From  the  deepest  of  his  inside  all 
the  way  out,  he  believed  it  was  the  finest 
city  in  the  world.  “Finest”  was  his 
word.  He  thought  of  it  as  his  city  as  he 
thought  of  his  family  as  his  family; 
and  just  as  he  profoundly  believed  his 
city  to  be  the  finest  city  in  the  world, 
so  did  he  believe  his  family  to  be — in 
spite  of  his  son  Bibbs — the  finest  family 
in  the  world.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he 
knew  nothing  worth  knowing  about 
either. 

Bibbs  Sheridan  was  a musing  sort  of 
boy,  poor  in  health,  and  considered  the 
failure — the  “odd  one” — of  the  family. 
Born  during  that  most  dangerous  and 
anxious  of  the  early  years,  when  the 
mother  fretted  and  the  father  took  his 
chance,  he  was  an  ill-nourished  baby, 
and  grew  meagerly,  only  lengthwise, 
through  a feeble  childhood.  At  his 
christening  he  was  committed  for  life  to 
“Bibbs”  mainly  through  lack  of  imagi- 
nation on  his  mother’s  part,  for  though 
it  was  her  maiden  name,  she  had  no 
strong  affection  for  it;  but  it  was  “her 
turn”  to  name  the  baby,  and,  as  she 
explained  later,  she  “couldn’t  think  of 
anything  else  she  liked  at  all!”  She 
offered  this  explanation  one  day  when 
the  sickly  boy  was  nine  and  after  a 
long  fit  of  brooding  had  demanded  some 
reason  for  his  name’s  being  Bibbs.  He 
requested  then,  with  unwonted  vehe- 
mence, to  be  allowed  to  exchange  names 
with  his  older  brother,  Roscoe  Conkling 
Sheridan,  or  with  the  oldest,  James 
Sheridan,  Junior,  and,  upon  being  re- 
fused, went  down  into  the  cellar  and 
remained  there  the  rest  of  that  day. 
And  the  cook,  descending  toward  dusk, 
reported  that  he  had  vanished;  but  a 
search  revealed  that  he  was  in  the  coal- 
pile,  completely  covered  and  still  bur- 
rowing. Removed  by  force  and  carried 
up-stairs,  he  maintained  a cryptic  de- 
meanor, refusing  to  utter  a syllable  of 
explanation,  even  under  the  lash.  This 
obvious  thing  was  wholly  a mystery  to 
both  parents;  the  mother  was  non- 
plussed, failed  to  trace  and  connect;  and 
the  father  regarded  his  son  as  a stubborn 
and  mysterious  fool,  an  impression  not 
effaced  as  the  years  went  by. 
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At  twenty-two  Bibbs  was  physically 
no  more  than  the  outer  scaffolding  of  a 
man,  waiting  for  the  building  to  begin 
inside — a long-shanked,  long-faced,  rick- 
ety youth,  sallow  and  hollow  and  hag- 
gard, dark-haired  and  dark-eyed,  with  a 
peculiar  expression  of  countenance;  in- 
deed, at  first  sight  of  Bibbs  Sheridan  a 
stranger  might  well  be  solicitous,  for  he 
seemed  upon  the  point  of  tears.  But 
to  a slightly  longer  gaze,  not  grief,  but 
mirth  was  revealed  as  his  emotion;  while 
a more  searching  scrutiny  was  propor- 
tionately more  puzzling  — he  seemed 
about  to  burst  out  crying  or  to  burst  out 
laughing,  one  or  the  otner,  inevitably, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  decide  which. 
And  Bibbs  never,  on  any  occasion  of  his 
life,  either  laughed  aloud  or  wept. 

He  was  a ‘‘disappointment”  to  his 
father.  At  least  that  was  the  parent’s 
word — a confirmed  and  established  word, 
after  his  first  attempt  to  make  a “ busi- 
ness man”  of  the  boy.  He  sent  Bibbs  to. 
“ begin  at  the  bottom  and  learn  from  the 
ground  up”  in  the  machine-shop  of  the 
Sheridan  Automatic  Pump  Works,  and 
at  the  end  of  six  months  the  family 
hysician  sent  Bibbs  to  begin  at  the 
ottom  and  learn  from  the  ground  up  in 
a sanitarium. 

‘‘You  needn’t  worry,  mamma,”  Sher- 
idan told  his  wife.  “ there’s  nothin’  the 
matter  with  Bibbs  except  he  hates  work 
so  much  it  makes  him  sick.  / put  him 
in  the  machine-shop,  and  I guess  I know 
what  I’m  doin’  about  as  well  as  the  next 
man.  Ole  Doc  Gurney  always  was  one 
o’  them  nutty  alarmists.  Does  he 
think  I’d  do  anything  ’d  be  bad  for 
my  own  flesh  and  blood?  He  makes 
me  tired  1” 

Anything  except  perfectly  definite 
health  or  perfectly  definite  disease  was 
incomprehensible  to  Sheridan.  He  had 
a genuine  conviction  that  lack  of  phy- 
sical persistence  in  any  task  involv- 
ing money  must  be  due  to  some  subtle 
weakness  of  character  itself,  to  some 
profound  shiftlessness  or  slyness.  He 
understood  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia, 
and  appendicitis — one  had  them,  and 
either  died  or  got  over  them  and  went 
back  to  work — but  when  the  word  “ner- 
vous” appeared  in  a diagnosis  he  became 
honestly  suspicious:  he  had  the  feeling 
that  there  was  something  contemptible 


about  it;  that  there  was  a nigger  in  the 
wood-pile  somewhere. 

“L<K>k  at  what  I did  at  his  age! 
Why,  when  I was  twenty  years  old, 
wasn’t  I up  every  morning  at  four 
o’clock  choppin’  wood — yes!  and  out  in 
the  dark  and  the  snow — to  build  a fire 
in  a country  grocery-store?  And  here 
Bibbs  has  to  go  ana  have  a doctor  be- 
cause he  can’t — Pho!  it  makes  me 
tired  1 If  he’d  gone  at  it  like  a man  he 
wouldn’t  be  sick.” 

_ He  paced  the  bedroonv — the  usual  set- 
ting for  such  parental  discussions — in 
his  nightgown,  shaking  his  big,  grizzled 
head  ana  gesticulating  to  his  bedded 
spouse.  “My  Lord!”  he  said.  “If  a 
little,  teeny  bit  o’  work  like  this  is  too 
much  for  him,  why,  he  ain’t  fit  for  any- 
thing! It’s  nine-tenths  imagination,  and 
the  rest  of  it — well,  I won’t  say  it’s 
deliberate,  but  I would  like  to  know  just 
how  much  of  it’s  put  on!” 

“ Bibbs  didn’t  want  the  doctor,”  said 
Mrs.  Sheridan.  “It  was  when  he  was 
here  to  dinner  that  night,  and  noticed 
how  he  couldn’t  eat  anything.  Honey, 
you  better  come  to  bed.” 

“Eat!”  he  snorted.  “Eat!  It’s  work 
that  makes  men  eat!  And  it’s  imagi- 
nation that  keeps  people  from  eatin’. 
Busy  men  don’t  get  time  for  that  kind 
of  imagination;  and  there’s  another 
thing  you’ll  notice  about  good  health,  if 
you’ll  take  the  trouble  to  look  around 
you,  Mrs.  Sheridan:  busy  men  haven’t 
got  time  to  be  sick  and  they  don’t  get 
sick.  You  just  think  it  over  and  you’ll 
find  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
sick  people  you  know  are  either  women 
or  loafers.  Yes,  ma’am!” 

“Honey,”  she  said  again,  drowsily, 
“you  better  come  to  bed.” 

“Look  at  the  other  boys,”  her  hus- 
band bade  her.  “Look  at  Jim  and 
Roscoe.  Look  at  how  they  work!  There 
isn’t  a shiftless  bone  in  their  bodies. 
Work  never  made  Jim  or  Roscoe  sick. 
Jim  takes  half  the  load  off  my  shoulders 
already.  Right  now  there  isn’t  a harder- 
workin’,  brighter  business  man  in  this 
city  than  Jim.  I’ve  pushed  him,  but  he 
give  me  somep’n  to  push  against.  You 
can’t  push  ‘nervous  dyspepsia’!  And 
look  at  Roscoe;  just  look  at  what  that 
boy’s  done  for  himself,  and  barely  twen- 
ty-seven years  old — married,  got  a fine 
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wife,  and  ready  to  h»id,l  for  hirtisdf  w**h 
his  (.mi?  money,  when  I p-ut  tip  the  Neyy 
Honse  for  you  and  f.ifc" 

“ Papa,  you’!l  cat»H  •."(•!  t*>  v - *: : i ••.•iv 
fee*/*  she  myrmurcd,  ''Vyi) 
come  to  bed.”  ?/'• 

“ And  I'm  just  as  p/mul  of  ErHy,  for-  ,v 
girl,”  he  continued,  emphati»2af}y, 

I am  of  Jim  and  Roscoe  for  koys.  .Shell 
make  some  man  a tvngfir<-  i v >• 
when  the  timeeonie.v.  vfi  \ th.*  pw-tii- 

est  and  talenredest  K*r|  . w thntfcdl. 
States  ? Look  at.-,  that  |'yjcm  she  ■ ••yrou- 
when  she  vw^*  ll»  to#  the 

prize  with;  it’s  the-  !<••?.  ..•••,  m ) t v-. . 
read  mtnylife,  arid  she'd  ueHr  tvi-n 
tried  to  write  one  befo«*.  T^s  the  finest 
thing  I ever  am*  IL  T.  Bloss  said 
so,  top i and  I £uts*  good  enough 
literary  Judge  mir  mote 

advertisin’  lor^’.V.eT 
this  city,  i.  fell  you  smart!  Look 
at  the  way  she  worked  me  to  get  me  tw 
promise  the  New  Hotfic— 4ihJ  1 eoe^ 
you  had  your  finger  in  that.,  too,  mam- 
mal Thts  old  shack'#  jsood  enough  for 
me.  hut  yon  and  little  Edit-  'II  have  to 
have  your  vf ay,  TU  get  fit-hind  lit  r arid. 

Fash  her  same  a?  I wrll  Jitti  arid  , v.-v. 

tell  you  I’m  mighty  ryni.id  ti  phem 
three  children!  But  lithos-”  Mr 
paused,  shaking  his  head.  “ Hon.- 1 , 
rrianirna,  when  I talk  to  torn  that  cot 
all  their  boys  doin’ wt-i!  and  *vtrh  tfi- 
salt,  why  I have  to  keep  >f,x  mirid  jli 
Jim  and  Roscoe  and  forget  about  BihlVs.” 

Mrs.  Sheridan  tossed  her  fivad  fret- 
fully upon  the  pillovo  ;jV>u  uid  the : 
best  you  could,  papa,-  - 

rientlv,  *‘ so  come  to  M -4nU  .pm  it- 

proa  chin’  vourself  tot  vt- 
proa  mi  ^ ? <tr  Ker  tndigriainlv 


tv>fH 


'’More  like  Invok-wotm,  | 
know  what  to  do  with  him.1'* 


H31 

**/<?, v fig 
” f don't 


B 


W*  Wared  at  her  incHgria«tjyV; 

of «h« M Win i m 

twm  ^Ane&s  would*  worn  to  ut 

D3m\Wrt^eIf  Lor?  And  it  wasn’t  the 
proach  my  - ^ eicher.  h was  the  l.esr 
best  f £ i,i » I was  gtym'  hn?v  a 
anybody  CL-»irtW-  what  a as  i,ri  him  god 
chance  to  $ : ^ if  -..mi  hfye  fie 

make:  a * nervous  dyspepsia ’ on 

goes  and 

He  went  ■■%  tj,,  fight,  amt  mut- 

fixture#  * urnf.  ^oroseiv  inn-  fes- 
tered his  d his  **b  ‘’rijgjvv 

‘fWhatr  t^ueoc 


ered  h3r  3 


CHAPTER  TIL 

EGINNfNE>  rhr  beginning  and 

teaming-'  from  frfe  ground  up  was 
.1  lprqr  hit  Bibbs  at  the 

•sanitarium.  with  mitt  and  zwieback 
as  the  basis  uf  instruction;  and  the 
months  were  many  and  tiresome  before 
he  vvas  considered  near  enough  gradua- 
tion tt>  go  for  a walk  leaning  on  n nurse 
and  a cane.  These  and  subsequent: 
months  saw  the  planning  the  budding, 
apef  the  Compiefion  cif  the  Nc^  House; 
and  it  tv>  tiriGaKofie  nf  Bigness  that 
brought  when  the  cane>  with- 
out  itxH  run %?>  was  foimd  sufficient  to 
hi>r  ZtipyOlK  ;lr 

Edith  met  him  tin:  %i u tivri . 
welly  Bibbs fa  she  Rank  as  he  came  slowly 
tbtfHigh,  rhe  gatesv  the  la<r  of  aft  the 
t raVfdcts  fn>m  that  trabi,  She  ^vc  his 
hand  u Knsk  little  shake,  iStvrrrtng  fu<t 
eve*  afte;r  a quick  glance  at  Juft),  and 
ttmwi£  at  .onc*?3r  toward 
the  sttcet.  **  Do  veu  think  they  ought 
to  *Ve  let  you  eomei  \ eta  * certainly 

dun’r  b/«'k  vat  !l!w 

:'Huj  ! uti jiniv  ti*>  look  buttvr/'  be 
feturmnl  m a voire  as  slow  as  his  gait; 
a dra\yl  that  was  a necessity,  for  when 
Bibbs  tried  ter  speak  quickly  he  stam- 
.me mb  ’‘Up  t*r  about  a month  ago  it 
took  two  peo|de  m see  me,  They  had 
to  get  me  m a line  between  Vm  !,J 

tdifh  dtd  nor  turn  Iter  c^s  directly 
rj-w  jrd  Inn)  after  her  ftr.s*  qm;  V 

^l  ioee;  and  he!  *:>:ivn  fi.su>n,  in  spire  i -t 
troubled  distaste, 
the  look  of  a healthy  pterion  pres^gd  by 
§<>p>e  obligitfiqn  'bxtSyrih&  'XQ  visit:  a 
-1>ad>?  wfSrd  in  a hf^q>RaL  She.  wa?s 
nihctcen,  fajr  and  sinali,  tin- 

equal  fciiturc^  bpr  xi  j>tettiness  of  color 
aruf  ^ Istdluncy  of  yVC^  rhut  crcatecl  a 
t rou ufiot)  beauty-  I f t^r 
l wteic  ■[££$&?.  and  *. 

?;h  e re  t her;  :Uf*\  '-J 

tdd  f hat  ^ w eet ; ‘at'd 

dr  -e  v -fi  sjuru-rkcnr:  fb,>t  was  iuirr:i<^« 

.i nil v> bri-atidds^/  'fliiiL  w:>ts  new  to 

ir  AViJfi  V*  n^'ivcf jt ibk  sdice  |>c  h 

• U>;r ; .und-'  b'ej’heh't  upon  li^r  ^ 

'M  bimsiiral  sv’nitirty  ' as*  they  £ to  v 
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at  the  curb,  waiting  for  an  automobile 
across  the  street  to  disengage  itself  from 
the  traffic. 

“That’s  the  new  car,”  she  said. 
“Everything’s  new.  We’ve  got  four 
now,  besides  Jim’s.  Roscoe’s  got  two.” 

“Edith,  you  look — ” he  began,  and 
paused. 

“Oh,  we  re  all  well,”  she  said,  briskly; 
and  then,  as  if  something  in  his  tone 
had  caught  her  as  significant,  “Well, 
how  do  I look,  Bibbs?” 

“You  look — ” He  paused  again,  tak- 
ing in  the  full-length  of  her— her  trim, 
brown  shoes,  her  scant,  tapering,  rough 
skirt,  and  her  coat  of  brown  and  green, 
her  long  green  tippet  and  her  mad  little 
rough  hat  in  the  mad  mode — all  suited 
to  the  October  day. 

“How  do  I look?”  she  insisted. 

“You  look,”  he  answered,  as  his  ex- 
amination ended  upon  an  incrusted 
watch  of  platinum  and  enamel  at  her 
wrist,  “you  look — expensive!”  That 
was  a substitute  for  what  he  had  in- 
tended to  say,  for  her  constraint  and 
preoccupation,  manifested*  particularly 
in  her  keeping  her  direct  glance  away 
from  him,  did  not  seem  to  grant  the 
privilege  of  impulsive  intimacies. 

“I  expect  I am!”  she  laughed,  and 
sidelong  caught  the  direction  of  his 
glance.  “Of  course  I oughtn’t  to  wear 
it  in  the  daytime — it’s  an  evening  thing, 
for  the  theater — but  my  day  wrist-watch 
is  out  of  gear.  Bobby  Lamhom  broke 
it  yesterday;  he’s  a regular  rowdy,  some- 
times. Do  you  want  Claus  to  help  you 
in?” 

“Oh  no,”  said  Bibbs.  “I’m  alive.” 
And  after  a fit  of  panting  subsequent 
to  his  climbing  into  the  car  unaided,  he 
added,  “Of  course  I have  to  tell  people!” 

“We  only  got  your  telegram  this 
morning,”  she  said,  as  they  began  to 
move  rapidly  through  the  “wholesale  dis- 
trict” neighboring  the  station.  “Moth- 
er said  she’d  hardly  expected  you  this 
month.” 

“They  seemed  to  be  through  with  me 
up  there  in  the  country,”  he  explained, 
gently.  “At  least  they  said  they  were, 
and  they  wouldn’t  keep  me  any  long- 
er, because  so  many  really  sick  people 
wanted  to  get  in.  They  told  me  to  go 
home — and  I didn’t  have  any  place  else 
to  go.  It  ’ll  be  all  right,  Edith;  I’ll 


sit  in  the  woodshed  until  after  dark, 
every  day.” 

“Pshaw!”  She  laughed  brusquely. 
“Of  course  we’re  all  of  us  glad  to  have 
you  back.” 

“Yes?”  he  said.  “Father?” 

“Of  course!  Didn’t  he  write  and  tell 
you  to  come  home?”  She  did  not  turn 
to  him  with  the  question.  All  the  while 
she  rode  with  her  face  directly  forward. 

“No,”  he  said,  “father  hasn’t  writ- 
ten.” 

She  flushed  a little.  “I  expect  you 
think  / ought  to ’ve  written  sometime, 
or  one  of  the  boys — ” 

“Oh  no;  that  was  all  right.” 

“You  can’t  think  how  busy  we’ve  all 
been,  this  year.  Bibbs.  I often  planned 
to  write — and  then  just  as  I was  going 
to,  something  would  turn  up.  Ana  I’m 
sure  it’s  been  just  the  same  way  with 
Jim  and  Roscoe.  Of  course  w'e  knew 
mamma  was  writing  often,  and — ” 

“Of  course!”  he  said,  readily.  “There’s 
a chunk  of  coal  fallen  on  your  glove, 
Edith.  Better  flick  it  off  before  it 
smears.  My  word!  I’d  almost  forgot- 
ten how  sooty  it  is  here.” 

“We’ve  been  having  very  bright 
weather  this  month — for  us.”  She  blew 
the  flake  of  soot  into  the  air,  seeming 
relieved. 

He  looked  up  at  the  dingy  sky, 
wherein  hung  the  disconsolate  sun  like 
a cold  tin  pan  nailed  up  in  a smoke- 
house, by  some  lunatic,  for  a decoration. 
“Yes,”  said  Bibbs.  “It’s  very  gay.” 

A few  moments  later,  as  they  passed  a 
corner,  “Aren’t  we  going  home?”  he 
asked. 

“Why,  yes!  Did  you  want  to  go 
somewhere  else  first?” 

“No.  Your  new  driver’s  taking  us 
out  of  the  way,  isn’t  he?” 

“No.  This  is  right.  We’re  going 
straight  home.” 

“But  we’ve  passed  the  comer.  We 
always  turned — ” 

“Good  gracious!”  she  cried.  “Didn’t 
you  know  we’d  moved?  Didn’t  you 
know  wre  were  in  the  New  House?” 

“Why,  no!”  said  Bibbs.  “Are  you?” 

“We’ve  been  there  a month!  Good 
gracious!  Didn’t  you  know — ” She  , 
broke  off,  flushing  again,  and  then  wTent 
on,  hastily:  “Of  course,  mamma’s  never 
been  so  busy  in  her  life;  w'e  all  haven’t 
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had  time  to  do  anything  but  keep  on  the 
hop.  Mamma  couldn’t  even  come  to 
the  station  to-day.  Papa’s  got  some  of 
his  business  friends  and  people  from 
around  the  old  house  neighborhood 
coming  to-night  for.  a big  dinner  and 
‘house-warming’ — dreadful  kind  of  peo- 
le — but  mamma’s  got  it  all  on  her 
ands.  She’s  never  sat  down  a minute; 
and  if  she  did,  papa  would  have  her 
up  again  before — ” 

“Of  course,”  said  Bibbs.  “Do  you 
like  the  new  place,  Edith?” 

“ I don’t  like  some  of  the  things  father 
would  have  in  it,  but  it’s  the  finest  house 
in  town,  and  that  ought  to  be  good 
enough  for  me!  Papa  bought  one  tning 
I like — a view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  in 
oil  that’s  perfectly  beautiful;  it’s  the 
first  thing  you  see  as  you  come  in  the 
front  hall,  and  it’s  eleven  feet  long. 
But  he  would  have  that  old  fruit  picture 
we  had  in  the  Murphy  Street  house 
hung  up  in  the  new  dining-room.  You 
remember  it — a table  and  a watermelon 
sliced  open,  and  a lot  of  rouged-looking 
apples  and  some  shiny  lemons,  with  two 
dead  prairie-chickens  on  a chair?  He 
bought  it  at  a furniture-store  years  and 
years  ago,  and  he  claims  it’s  a finer  pic- 
ture than  any  they  saw  in  the  museums 
that  time  h£  took  mamma  to  Europe. 
But  it’s  horribly  out  of  date  to  have 
those  things  in  dining-rooms,  and  I 
caught  Bobby  Lamhom  giggling  at  it; 
and  Sibyl  made  fun  of  it,  too,  with 
Bobby,  and  then  told  papa  she  agreed 
with  him  about  its  being  such  a fine 
thing,  and  said  he  did  just  right  to  insist 
on  having  it  where  he  wanted  it.  She 
makes  me  tired!  Sibyl!” 

Edith’s  first  constraint  with  her 
brother,  amounting  almost  to  awkward- 
ness, vanished  with  this  theme,  though 
she  still  kept  her  full  gaze  always  to  the 
front,  even  in  the  extreme  ardor  of  her 
denunciation  of  her  sister-in-law. 

“Sibyl!”  she  repeated,  with  such  heat 
and  vigor  that  the  name  seemed  to 
strike  fire  on  her  lips.  “ I’d  like  to  know 
why  Roscoe  couldn’t  have  married  some- 
body from  here  that  would  have  done  us 
some  good!  He  could  have  got  in  with 
Bobby  Lamhom  years  ago  just  as  well 
as  now,  and  Bobby ’d  have  introduced 
him  to  the  nicest  girls  in  town,  but  in- 
stead of  that  he  had  to  go  and  'pick  up 


this  Sibyl  Rink!  I met  some  awfully 
nice  people  from  her  town,  when  mamma 
and  I were  at  Atlantic  City  last  spring, 
and  not  one  had  ever  even  heard  of  the 
Rinks ! Not  even  heard  of  ’em !” 

“I  thought  you  were  great  friends 
with  Sibyl,”  Bibbs  said. 

“Up  to  the  time  I found  her  out!” 
the  sister  returned  with  continuing 
vehemence.  “ I’ve  found  out  some  things 
about  Mrs.  Roscoe  Sheridan  lately — ” 

“ It’s  only  lately?” 

“Well—”  Edith  hesitated,  her  lips 
setting  primly.  “Of  course,  I always  did 
see  that  she  never  cared  the  snap  of  her 
little  finger  about  Roscoe!” 

“It  seems,”  said  Bibbs,  in  laconic  pro- 
test, “that  she  married  him.” 

The  sister  emitted  a shrill  cry,  to  be 
interpreted  as  contemptuous  laughter, 
and  in  her  emotion  spoke  too  impul- 
sively: “Why,  she’d  have  married  you!” 

“No,  no,”  he  said;  “she  couldn’t  be 
that  bad!” 

“I  didn’t  mean — ■”  she  began,  flus- 
tered. “I  only  meant — I didn’t 
mean — ” 

“Never  mind,  Edith,”  he  consoled 
her.  “You  see,  she  couldn’t  have  mar- 
ried me,  because  I didn’t  know  her;  and 
besides,  if  she’s  as  mercenary  as  all  that 
she’d  have  been  too  clever.  The  head 
doctor  even  had  to  lend  me  the  money 
for  my  ticket  home.” 

“I  didn’t  mean  anything  unpleasant 
about  you”  Edith  babbled.  “I  only 
meant  I thought  she  was  the  kind  of 
girl  who  was  so  simply  crazy  to  marry 
somebody  she’d  have  married  anybody 
that  asked  her.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Bibbs;  “it’s  all 
straight.”  And,  perceiving  that  his  sis- 
ter’s expression  was  that  of  a person 
whose  adroitness  has  set  matters  per- 
fectly to  rights,  he  chuckled  silently. 

“Roscoe’s  perfectly  lovely  to  her,” 
she  continued,  a moment  later.  “Too 
lovely!  If  he’d  wake  up  a little  and  lay 
down  the  law,  some  day,  like  a man , I 
guess  she’d  respect  him  more  and  learn 
to  behave  herself!” 

“‘Behave’?” 

“Oh,  well,  I mean  she’s  so  insincere,” 
said  Edith,  characteristically  evasive 
when  it  came  to  stating  the  very  point 
to  which  she  had  led,  and  in  this  not 
unique  of  her  sex. 
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Bibbs  contented  himself  with  a non- 
committal gesture.  “ Business  is  crawl- 
ing up  the  old  streets,”  he  said,  his  long, 
tremulous  hand  indicating  a vasty  struc- 
ture in  course  of  erection.  “The  board- 
ing-houses come  first  and  then  the — ■” 
‘That  isn’t  for  shops,”  she  informed 
him.  ‘‘That’s  a new  investment  of 
papa’s — the  ‘Sheridan  Apartments/” 
*‘Well,  well,”  he  murmured.  “I  sup- 

Eosed  ‘Sheridan’  was  almost  well  enough 
nown  here  already.” 

‘‘Oh,  we’re  well  enough  known  about!” 
she  said,  impatiently.  ‘‘I  guess  there 
isn’t  a man,  woman,  child,  or  nigger 
baby  in  town  that  doesn’t  know  who  we 
are.  But  we  aren’t  in  with  the  right 
people.” 

“No!”  he  exclaimed.  “Who’s  all 
that?” 

“Who’s  all  what?” 

“The ‘right  people.’” 

“You  know  what  I mean:  the  best 
eople,  the  old  families — the  people  that 
ave  the  real  social  position  in  this  town 
and  that  know  they’ve  got  it.” 

Bibbs  indulged  in  his  silent  chuckle 
again;  he  seemed  greatly  amused.  “I 
thought  that  the  people  who  actually 
had  the  real  what-you-may-call-it  didn’t 
know  it,”  he  said.  “I’ve  always  under- 
stood that  it  was  very  unsatisfactory, 
because  if  you  thought  about  it  you 
didn’t  have  it,  and  if  you  had  it  you 
didn’t  know  it.” 

“That’s  just  bosh,”  she  retorted. 
“ They  know  it  in  this  town,  all  right!  I 
found  out  a lot  of  things,  long  before  we 
began  to  think  of  building  out  in  this 
direction.  The  right  people  in  this  town 
aren’t  always  the  society-column  ones, 
and  they  mix  around  with  outsiders,  and 
they  don’t  all  belong  to  any  one  club — 
they’ve  taken  in  all  sorts  into  all  their 
clubs — but  they’re  a clan,  just  the  same; 
and  they  have  the  clan  feeling  and 
they’re  just  as  much  We,  Us,  and  Com- 
pany as  any  crowd  you  read  about  any- 
where in  the  world.  Most  of  ’em  were 
here  long  before  papa  came,  and  the 
grandfathers  of  the  girls  of  my  age  knew 
each  other,  and — ” 

“I  see,”  Bibbs  interrupted,  gravely. 
“Their  ancestors  fled  together  from 
many  a stricken  field,  and  Crusaders’ 
blood  flows  in  their  veins.  I always  un- 
derstood the  first  house  was  built  by  an 
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old  party  of  the  name  of  Vertrees  who 
couldn’t  get  along  with  Dan’l  Boone, 
and  hurried  away  to  these  parts  because 
Dan’l  wanted  him  to  give  back  a gun 
he’d  lent  him.” 

Edith  gave  a little  ejaculation  of  alarm. 
“You  mustn’t  repeat  that  story,  Bibbs, 
even  if  it’s  true.  The  Vertreeses  are  tlu 
best  family,  and  of  course  the  very  oldest 
here;  they  were  an  old  family  even  be- 
fore Mary  Vertrees’s  great-gieat-grand- 
father  came  west  and  founded  this  set- 
tlement. He  came  from  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  they  have  relatives  there 
yet — some  of  the  best  people  in  Lynn!” 

“No I”  exclaimed  Bibbs,  incredulously. 

“And  there  are  other  old  families  like 
the  Vertreeses,”  she  went  on,  not  heed- 
ing him;  “the  Lamhoms,  and  the  Kit- 
tersbys,  and  the  J.  Palmerston  Smiths — ” 

“Strange  names  to  me,”  he  inter- 
rupted. “Poor  things  1 None  of  them 
have  my  acquaintance.” 

“No,  that’s  just  it!”  she  cried.  “And 
papa  had  never  even  heard  the  name 
of  Vertrees!  Mrs.  Vertrees  went  with 
some  anti-smoke  committee  to  see  him, 
and  he  told  her  that  smoke  was  what 
made  her  husband  bring  home  his  wages 
from  the  pay-roll  on  Saturday  night! 
He  told  us  about  it,  and  I thought  I just 
couldn’t  live  through  the  riTght,  I was  so 
ashamed ! Mr.  Vertrees  has  always  lived 
on  his  income,  and  papa  didn’t  know 
him,  of  course.  They’re  the  stillest,  most 
elegant  people  in  the  whole  town.  And 
to  crown  it  all,  papa  went  and  bought 
the  next  lot  to  the  old  Vertrees  country 
mansion — it’s  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
best  new  residence  district  now,  and 
that’s  where  the  New  House  is,  right 
next  door  to  them — and  I must  say  it 
makes  their  place  look  rather  shabby! 
I met  Mary  Vertrees  when  I joined  the 
Mission  Service  Helpers,  but  she  never 
did  any  more  than  just  barely  bow  to 
me,  and  since  papa’s  break  I doubt  if 
she’ll  do  that!  They  haven’t  called.” 

“And  you  think  if  I spread  this  gossip 
about  Vertrees  the  First  stealing  Dan  I 
Boone’s  gun,  the  chances  that  they  will 
call—” 

“Papa  knows  what  a break  he  made 
with  Mrs.  Vertrees.  I made  him  under- 
stand  that,”  said  Edith,  demurely,  “and 
he’s  promised  to  try  and  meet  Mr.  Ver* 
trees  and  be  nice  to  him.  It’s  just  this 
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way:  if  we  don’t  know  them,  it’s  prac- 
tically no  use  in  our  having  built  the 
New  House;  and  if  we  do  know  them 
and  they’re  decent  to  us,  we’re  right 
witfci  the  right  people.  They  can  do  the 
whole  thing  for  us.  Bobby  Lamhorn 
told  Sibyl  he  was  going  to  bring  his 
mother  to  call  on  her  and  on  mamma, 
but  it  was  weeks  ago,  and  I notice  he 
hasn’t  done  it;  and  if  Mrs.  Vertrees 
decides  not  to  know  us,  I’m  dam  sure 
Mrs.  Lamhom  ’ll  never  come.  That’s 
one  thing  Sibyl  didn’t  manage!  She  said 
Bobby  offered  to  bring  his  mother — ” 
/‘You  say  he  is  a fnend  of  Roscoe’s?” 
Bibbs  asked. 

“Oh,  he’s  a friend  of  the  whole  fam- 
ily,” she  returned,  with  a petulance  which 
she  made  an  effort  to  disguise.  “ Roscoe 
and  he  got  acquainted  somewhere,  and 
they  take  him  to  the  theater  about  every 
other  night.  Sibyl  has  him  to  lunch, 
too,  and  keeps—’  She  broke  off  with 
an  angry  little  jerk  of  the  head.  “We 
can  see  the  New  House  from  the  second 
comer  ahead.  Roscoe  has  built  straight 
across  the  street  from  us,  you  know. 
Honestly,  Sibyl  makes  me  think  of  a 
snake,  sometimes — the  way  she  pulls  the 
wool  over  people’s  eyes ! She  honeys  up 
to  papa  and  gets  anything  in  the  world 
she  wants  out  of  him,  and  then  makes 
fun  of  him  behind  his  back — yes,  and 
to  his  face,  but  he  can’t  see  it!  She  got 
him  to  give  her  a twelve-thousand-dollar 
P°rch  for  their  house  after  it  was — ” 

Good  heavens!”  said  Bibbs,  staring 
ahead  as  they  reached  the  comer  and 
the  car  swung  to  the  right,  following  a 
bend  in  the  street.  “Is  that  the  New 
House?” 

Yes.  What  do  you  think  of  it?” 

Well,”  he  drawled,  “I’m  pretty  sure 
the  sanitarium’s  about  half  a size  big- 
j cant  certain  till  I measure.” 

And  a moment  later,  as  they  entered 
th?, “°veway,  he  added,  seriously: 

But  it’s  beautiful!” 

CHAPTER  IV 

IY  was  gray  stone,  with  long  roofs 
°f  thick  green  slate.  An  architect 
• W,,°  loved  the  milder  “Gothic  mo- 
tives had  built  what  he  liked:  it  was 
to  be  seen  at  once  that  he  had  been  left 
unhampered,  and  he  had  wrought  a pic- 
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ture  out  of  his  head  into  a noble  and 
exultant  reality.  At  the  same  time  a 
landscape  designer  had  played  so  good 
a second,  with  ready-made  accessories  of 
screen,  approach  and  vista,  that  already 
whatever  look  of  newness  remained  upon 
the  place  was  to  its  advantage,  as  show- 
ing at  least  one  thing  yet  clean  under 
the  grimy  sky.  For  though  the  smoke 
was  thinner  in  this  direction,  and  at  this 
long  distance  from  the  heart  of  the  town, 
it  was  not  absent,  and,  under  tutelage  of 
wind  and  weather,  could  be  malignant 
even  here,  where  cows  had  wandered  in 
the  meadows  and  com  had  been  growing 
not  ten  years  gone. 

Altogether,  the  New  House  was  a 
success.  It  was  one  of  those  architects’ 
successes  which  leave  the  owners  veiled 
in  privacy;  it  revealed  nothing  of  the 
people  who  lived  in  it  save  that  they 
were  rich.  There  are  houses  that  can- 
not be  detached  from  their  own  people 
without  protesting:  every  inch  of  mortar 
seems  to  mourn  the  separation,  and  such 
a house — no  matter  what  be  done  to  it — 
is  ever  murmurous  with  regret,  whisper- 
ing the  old  name  sadly  to  itself  unceas- 
ingly. But  the  New  House  was  of  a 
kind  to  change  hands  without  emotion. 
In  our  swelling  cities,  great  places  of  its 
type  are  useful  as  financial  gauges  of  the 
business  tides;  rich  families,  one  after 
another,  take  title  and  occupy  such 
houses,  as  fortunes  rise  and  fall — they 
mark  the  high  tide.  It  was  impossible 
to  imagine  a child’s  toy  wagon  left  upon 
a walk  or  driveway  of  the  New  House. 
And  yet  it  was — as  Bibbs  rightly  called 
it — •“  beautiful.” 

What  the  architect  thought  of  the 
“Golfo  di  Napoli”  which  hung  in  its 
vast  gold  revel  of  rococo  frame  against 
the  gray  wood  of  the  hall  is  to  be  con- 
jectured— perhaps  he  had  not  seen  it. 

“Edith,  did  you  say  only  eleven 
feet?”  Bibbs  panted,  staring  at  it  as  the 
white-jacketed  twin  of  a Pullman  porter 
helped  him  to  get  out  of  his  overcoat. 

“Eleven  without  the  frame,”  she  ex- 
plained. “It’s  splendid,  don’t  you 
think?  It  lightens  things  up  so.  The 
hall  was  kind  of  gloomy  before.” 

“No  gloom  now!”  said  Bibbs. 

“This  statue  in  the  comer  is  pretty, 
too,”  she  remarked.  “Mamma  and  I 
bought  that.”  And  Bibbs  turned  at 
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her  direction  to  behold,  amid  a grove  of 
tubbed  palms,  a “life-size,”  black- 
bearded  Moor,  of  a plastic  composition, 
painted  with  unappeasable  gloss  and 
Drilliancy.  Upon  his  chocolate  head  he 
wore  a gold  turban;  in  his  hand  he  held 
a gold-tipped  spear;  and  for  the  rest,  he 
was  red  and  yellow  and  black  and  silver. 

“Hallelujah!”  was  the  sole  comment 
of  the  returned  wanderer,  and  Edith, 
saying  she  would  “find  mamma,”  left 
him  blinking  at  the  Moor.  Presently, 
after  she  had  disappeared,  he  turned 
to  the  colored  man  who  stood  waiting, 
Bibbs’s  traveling  - bag  in  his  hand. 
“What  do  you  think  of  it?”  Bibbs  asked, 
solemnly. 

“Gran’l”  replied  the  servitor.  “She 
mighty  hard  to  dus’.  Dus’  git  in  all  ’em 
wrinkles.  Yessuh,  she  mighty  hard  to 
dus’.” 

“I  expect  she  must  be,”  said  Bibbs, 
his  glance  returning  reflectively  to  the 
black  bull  beard  for  a moment.  “Is 
there  a place  anywhere  I could  lie  down  ?” 

“Yessuh.  We  got  one  nem  spare 
rooms  all  fix  up  fo’  you,  suh.  Right  up 
staihs,  suh.  Nice  room.” 

He  led  the  way,  and  Bibbs  followed 
slowly,  stopping  at  intervals  to  rest,  and 
noting  a heavy  increase  in  the  staff  of 
service  since  the  exodus  from  the  “old” 
house.  Maids  and  scrubwomen  were  at 
work  under  the  patently  nominal  direc- 
tion of  another  Pullman  porter,  who  was 
profoundly  enjoying  his  own  affectation 
of  being  harassed  with  care. 

“Ev’ything  got  look  spick  an’  span 
fo’  the  big  doin’s  to-night,”  Bibbs’s 
guide  explained,  chuckling.  “Yessuh, 
wegot  big  doin’s  to-night!  Big  doin’s!” 

The  room  to  which  he  conducted  his 
lagging  charge  was  furnished  in  every 
particular  like  a room  in  a new  hotel; 
and  Bibbs  found  it  pleasant — though, 
indeed,  any  room  with  a good  bed  would 
have  seemed  pleasant  to  him  after  his 
journey.  He  stretched  himself  flat  im- 
mediately, and  having  replied,  “Not 
now,”  to  the  attendant’s  offer  to  unpack 
the  bag,  closed  his  eyes  wearily. 

White- jacket,  racially  sympathetic, 
lowered  the  window-shades  and  made  an 
exit  on  tiptoe,  encountering  the  other 
white-jacket — the  harassed  overseer — in 
the  hall  without.  Said  the  emerging  one; 

“He  mighty  shaky,  Mist’  Jackson. 


Drop  right  down  an’  shet  his  eyes.  Eye- 
lids all  black.  Rich  folks  gotta  go  same 
as  anybody  else.  Anybody  ast  me  if  I 
change  ’ith  ’at  ole  boy — No,  suh!  Le’m 
keep  ’is  money;  I keep  my  black  skin 
an’  keep  out  the  ground!” 

Mr.  Jackson  expressed  the  same  pref- 
erence. “Yessuh;  he  look  tuh  me  like 
somebody  awready  laid  out,”  he  con- 
cluded. And  upon  the  stairway  landing 
near  by,  two  old  women,  on  all-fours  at 
their  work,  were  likewise  pessimistic. 

“Hech!”  said  one,  lamenting  in  a 
whisper.  “It  give  me  a turn  to  see  him 
o by — white  as  wax  an’  bony  as  a dead 
sh!  Mrs.  Cronin,  tell  me:  d’it  make 
ye  kind  o’  sick  to  look  at  um?” 

“Sick?  No  more  than  the  face  of  a 
blessed  angel  already  in  heaven!” 

“Well,”  said  the  other,  “I’d  a b’y  o’ 
me  own  come  home  t’  die  once — ” She 
fell  silent  at  a rustling  of  skirts  in  the 
corridor  above  them. 

It  was  Mrs.  Sheridan,  hurrying  to 
greet  her  son. 

She  was  one  of  those  fat,  pink  people 
who  fade  and  contract  with  age  like 
drying  fruit;  and  her  outside  was  a true 
portrait  of  her.  Her  husband  and  her 
daughter  had  long  ago  absorbed  her. 
What  intelligence  she  had  was  given  al- 
most wholly  to  comprehending  and  serv- 
ing those  two,  and  except  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  of  them  she  was  nearly 
always  absent-minded.  Edith  lived  all 
day  with  her  mother,  as  daughters  do; 
and  Sheridan  so  held  his  wife  to  her 
unity  with  him  that  she  had  long  ago 
become  unconscious  of  her  existence  as 
a thing  separate  from  his.  She  invari- 
ably perceived  his  moods,  and  nursed 
him  through  them  when  she  did  not 
share  them,  and  she  gave  him  a profound 
sympathy  with  the  inmost  spirit  and 
purpose  of  his  being,  even  though  she 
did  not  comprehend  it  and  partook  of 
it  only  as  a spectator.  They  had  known 
but  one  actual  altercation  in  their  lives, 
and  that  was  thirty  years  past,  in  the 
early  days  of  Sheridan’s  struggle,  when, 
in  order  to  enhance  the  favorable  im- 
pression he  believed  himself  to  be 
making  upon  some  capitalists,  he  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  accompany  them 
to  a performance  of  “The  Black  Crook.” 
But  she  had  not  once  referred  to  this 
during  the  last  ten  years. 
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Mrs.  Sheridan’s  manner  was  hurried 
and  inconsequent;  her  clothes  rustled 
more  than  other  women’s  clothes;  she 
seemed  to  wear  too  many  at  a time  and 
to  b-e  vaguely  troubled  by  them,  and  she 
was  patting  a skirt  down  over  some 
unmly  internal  dissension  at  the  mo- 
ment she  opened  Bibbs’s  door. 

At  sight  of  the  recumbent  figure  she 
began  to  close  the  door  softly,  withdraw- 
ing, but  the  young  man  had  heard  the 
turning  of  the  knob  and  the  rustling  of 
skirts,  and  he  opened  his  eyes. 

“Don’t  go,  mother,”  he  said.  “I’m 
not  asleep.”  He  swung  his  long  legs 
over  the  side  of  the  bed  to  rise,  but  she 
set  a hand  on  his  shoulder,  restraining 
him;  and  he  lay  flat  again. 

“No,”  she  said,  bending  over  to  kiss 
his  cheek,  “I  just  come  for  a minute,  but 
I want  to  see  how  you  seem.  Edith 
said—” 

“Poor  Edith  1”  he  murmured.  “She 
couldn’t  look  at  me.  She — ” 

“Nonsense!”  Mrs.  Sheridan,  having 
let  in  the  light  at  a window,  came  back 
to  the  bedside.  “You  look  a great  deal 
better  than  what  you  did  before  you 
went  to  the  sanitarium,  anyway.  It’s 
done  you  good;  a body  can  see  that 
right  away.  You  need  fatting  up,  of 
course,  and  you  haven’t  got  much 
color — ” 


"No,”  he  said,  “I  haven’t  much 
color. 

‘ But  you  will  have  when  you  get 
y°ur  strength  back.” 

« /es*”  responded,  cheerfully. 
1 fieri  I will.” 

You  look  a great  deal  better  than 
wIJft  I expected.” 

i must  have  a great  vocabu- 

la^.  *}e  chuckled. 

j <<  sensitive,”  said  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan,  and  it  makes  her  exaggerate  a 
‘•t'l  ^hat  about  your  diet?” 

1 hat’s  all  right.  They  told  me  to 
e«  anything.” 
a Anything  at  all  r 
,,1^11— anything  I could.” 

“TK  hat’s  £00(L”  she  said,  nodding. 

iheY  mean  for  you  just  to  build  up 
your  strength.  That’s  what  they  told 
me  the  last  time  I went  to  see  you  at 
the  sanitarium.  You  look  better  than 
what  you  did  then,  and  that’s  only  a 
little  time  ago.  How  long  was  it  ?” 


“Eight  months,  I think.” 

“No,  it  couldn’t  be.  I know  it  ain’t 
that  long,  but  maybe  it  was  longer  ’n 
I thought.  And  this  last  month  or  so 
I haven’t  had  scarcely  even  time  to 
write,  but  I told  Edith  to  write,  the 
weeks  I couldn’t,  and  I asked  Jim  to, 
too;  and  they  both  said  they  would,  so 
I suppose  you’ve  kept  up  pretty  well 
on  the  home  news.” 

“Oh  yes.” 

“What  / think  you  need,”  said  the 
mother,  gravely,  “is  to  liven  up  a little 
and  take  an  interest  in  things.  That’s 
what  papa  was  sayin’  this  morning, 
after  we  got  your  telegram;  and  thats 
what  ’ll  stimilate  your  appetite,  too. 
He  was  talkin’  over  his  plans  for  you—” 

“Plans?”  Bibbs,  turning  on  his  side, 
shielded  his  eyes  from  the  light  with  his 
hand,  so  that  he  might  see  her  better. 
“What—”  He  paused.  “What  plans 
is  he  making  for  me,  mother?” 

She  turned  away,  going  back  to  the 
window  to  draw  down  the  shade.  “Well, 
you  better  talk  it  over  with  him ,”  she 
said, with  perceptible  nervousness.  “He 
better  tell  you  himself.  I don’t  feel  as  if 
I had  any  call,  exactly,  to  go  into  it; 
and  you  better  get  to  sleep  now,  any- 
way. ’ She  came  and  stood  by  the  bed- 
side once  more.  “ But  you  must  remem- 
ber, Bibbs,  whatever  papa  does  is  for 
the  best.  He  loves  his  chuldem  and 
wants  to  do  what’s  right  by  all  of  ’em — 
and  you’ll  always  find  he’s  right  in  the 
end.” 

He  made  a little  gesture  of  assent, 
which  seemed  to  content  her;  and  she 
rustled  to  the  door,  turning  to  speak 
again  after  she  had  opened  it.  “You 
get  a good  nap,  now,  so  as  to  be  all 
rested  up  for  to-night.” 

“You — you  mean — he — ” Bibbs  stam- 
mered, having  begun  to  speak  too  quick- 
ly. Checking  himself,  he  drew  a long 
breath,  then  asked,  quietly,  “Does  fa- 
ther expect  me  to  come  down-stairs  this 
evening  ?” 

“Well,  I think  he  does,”  she  answered. 
“You  see,  it’s  the  ‘house-warming,’  as 
he  calls  it,  and  he  said  he  thinks  all  our 
chuldem  ought  to  be  around  us,  as  well 
as  the  old  friends  and  other  folks.  It’s 
just  what  he  thinks  you  need — to  take 
an  interest  and  liven  up.  You  don’t 
feel  too  bad  to  come  down,  do  you?” 
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“Mother?" 

“Well?” 

“Take  a good  look  ar  me/’  he  said. 

“Oh,  see  here!”  she  cried,  with  brusque 
cheerfulness.  “You’re  not  so  bad  off 
as  you  think  you  arer  Bibbs,  You’re 
on  the  mend;  and  it  won’t  do  you  any 
harm  to  please  your — ” 

“ It  isn’t  that,”  he  interrupted.  “Hon- 
estly, I’m  only  afraid  it  mi^ht  spoil 
somebody’s  appetite.  Edith — ’ 

“I  told  you  the  child  was  too  sensi- 
tive,” she  interrupted,  in  turn.  “You’re 
a plenty  good  - lookin’  enough  young 
man  for  anybody!  You  look  like  you 
been  through  a long  spell  and  begun  to 
get  well,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  come  to  the  party. 
If  the  rest  of  you  can  stand  it,  I canr 

“ It  ’ll  do  you  good,”  she  returnee^- 
rustling  into  the  nail.  “Now  take  a 
nap,  and  I’ll  send  one  o’  the  help  to 
wake  you  in  time  for  you  to  get  dressed 
up  before  dinner.  You  go  to  sleep  right 
away,  now,  Bibbs!” 

Bibbs  was  unable  to  obey,  though  he 
kept  his  eyes  closed.  Something  she  had 
said  kept  running  in  his  mind,  repeating 
itself  over  and  over  interminably.  “His 
plans  for  you — his  plans  for  you — his 
plans  for  you — his  plans  for  you — ” 
And  then,  taking  the  place  of  “ his  plans 
for  you,”  after  what  seemed  a long,  long 
while,  her  flurried  voice  came  back  to 
him  insistently,  seeming  to  whisper  in 
his  ear:  “He  loves  his  chuldem — he 
loves  his  chuldem — he  loves  his  chul- 
dem”— “you’ll  find  he’s  always  right 
— you’ll  find  he’s  always  right — ” Until 
at  last,  as  he  drifted  into  the  state  of 
half-dreams  and  distorted  realities,  the 
voice  seemed  to  murmur  from  beyond  a 
great  black  wing  that  came  out  of  the 
wall  and  stretched  over  his  bed — it  was 
a black  wing  in  the  room,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  was  a black  cloud  crossing 
the  sky,  bridging  the  whole  earth  from 
pole  to  pole.  It  was  a cloud  of  black 
smoke,  and  out  of  the  heart  of  it  came  a 
flurried  voice  whispering  over  and  over, 
“ His  plans  for  you — his  plans  for  you — 
his  plans  for  you — •”  And  then  there 
was  nothing. 

He  woke  refreshed,  stretched  himself 
gingerly — as  one  might  have  a care 
against  too  quick  or  too  long  a pull  upon 
a frayed  elastic — and,  getting  to  his 
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feet,  went  blinking  to  the  window  and 
touched  the  shade  so  that  it  flew  up, 
letting  in  a pale  sunset. 

He  looked  out  into  the  lemon-colored 
light  and  smiled  wanly  at  the  next 
house,  as  Edith’s  grandiose  phrase  came 
to  mind,  “the  old  Vertrees  country 
mansion.”  It  stood  in  a broad  lawn 
which  was  separated  from  the  Sheridans’ 
by  a young  hedge;  and  it  was  a big, 
square,  plain  old  box  of  a house  with  a 

ftant  salt  - cellar  atop  for  a cupola, 
’aint  had  been  spared  for  a long  time, 
and  no  one  could  have  put  a name  to 
the  color  of  it,  but  in  spite  of  that  the 
place  had  no  look  of  bemg  out  at  heel, 
and  the  sward  was  as  neatly  trimmed  as 
the  Sheridans’  own. 

The  separating  hedge  ran  almost  be- 
neath Bibbs’s  window — for  this  wing  of 
the  New  House  extended,  here,  almost 
to  the  edge  of  the  lot — and  directly  op- 
osite  the  window  the  Vertreeses’  lawn 
ad  been  graded  so  as  to  make  a little 
knoll  upon  which  stood  a small  rustic 
“summer-house.”  It  was  almost  cm  a 
level  with  Bibbs’s  window  and  not 
thirty  feet  away;  and  it  was  easy  for 
him  to  imagine  the  present  dynasty  of 
Vertreeses  in  grievous  outcry  when  they 
had  found  this  retreat  ruined  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  parvenu  intruder. 
Probably  the  “summer-house”  was 
pleasant  and  pretty  in  summer.  It  had 
the  look  of  a place  wherein  little  girls 
had  played  for  a generation  or  so  with 
dolls  and  “housekeeping,”  or  where  a 
lovely  old  lady  might  come  to  read  some- 
thing dull  on  warm  afternoons;  but  now 
in  the  thin  light  it  was  desolate,  the  color 
of  dust,  and  hung  with  haggard  vines 
which  had  lost  their  leaves. 

Bibbs  looked  at  it  with  grave  sympa- 
thy, probably  feeling  some  kinship  with 
anything  so  dismantled;  then  he  turned 
to  a cheval-glass  beside  the  window  and 
paid  himself  the  dubious  tribute  of  a 
thorough  inspection.  He  looked  the  mir- 
ror up  and  down,  slowly,  repeatedly, 
but  came  in  the  end  to  a long  and  earnest 
scrutiny  of  the  face.  Throughout  this 
cryptic  seance  his  manner  was  pro- 
foundly impersonal;  he  had  the  air  of 
an  entomologist  intent  upon  classifying 
a specimen,  but  finally  he  appeared  to 
become  pessimistic.  He  shook  his  head 
solemnly;  then  gazed  again  and  shook 
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his  head  again,  and  continued  to  shake 
it  slowly,  in  complete  disapproval. 

“ Y ou  certainly  are  one  horrible  sight !” 
he  said,  aloud. 

-And  at  that  he  was  instantly  aware  of 
am  observer.  Turning  quickly,  he  was 
vouchsafed  the  picture  of  a charming 
lady,  framed  in  a rustic  aperture  of  the 
“summer-house”  and  staring  full  into 
his  window — straight  into  his  eyes,  too, 
for  the  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a sec- 
mid  before  the  flashingly  censorious  with- 
drawal of  her  own.  Composedly  she 
pulled  several  dead  twigs  from  a vine, 
the  manner  of  her  action  conveying  a 
message  or  proclamation  to  the  effect 
that  she  was  in  the  summer-house  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  such-like  pruning  and 
tending,  and  that  no  gentleman  could 
suppose  her  presence  there  to  be  due  to 
any  other  purpose  whatsoever,  or  that, 
being  there  on  that  account,  she  had 
allowed  her  attention  to  wander  for  one 
instant  in  the  direction  of  things  of 
which  she  was  in  reality  unconscious. 

Having  pulled  enough  twigs  to  em- 
phasize her  unconsciousness — and  at  the 
same  time  her  disapproval — of  every- 
thing jn  the  nature  of  a Sheridan,  or 
belonging  to  a Sheridan,  she  descended 
the  knoll  with  maintained  composure, 
and  sauntered  toward  a side  door  of  the 
country-mansion  of  the  Vertreeses.  An 
elderly  lady,  bonneted  and  cloaked, 
°Pf,ned  the  door  and  came  to  meet  her. 
. Are  you  ready,  Mary  ? I’vebeenlook- 
mf4*°ryou.  What  were  you  doing?” 

Ck  . ot^*n8-  Just  looking  into  one  of 
Sheridans’  windows,”  said  Mary  Ver- 
“I  got  caught  at  it.” 

Mary  1”  cried  her  mother.  “Just  as 
-were  going  to  call  I Good  heavens  1” 
We’ll  go,  just  the  same,”  the  daugh- 
tCr  ^urned-  “I  suppose  those  women 
would  be  glad  to  have  us  if  we’d  burned 
house  to  the  ground.” 

..  out  who  saw  you?”  insisted  Mrs. 
Vertrees. 

T k ^ne  the  sons,  I suppose  he  was. 
| believe  he’s  insane,  or  something.  At 
least  I hear  they  keep  him  in  a sani- 
tanum  somewhere,  and  never  talk  about 
him.  He  was  staring  at  himself  in  a 
jnirror  and  talking  to  himself.  Then  he 
<Ked  °ut  and  caught  me.” 

"What  did  he — ” 

Nothing,  of  course.” 


“ How  did  he  look  ?” 

“Like  a ghost  in  a blue  suit,”  said 
Miss  Vertrees,  moving  toward  the  street 
and  waving  a white-gloved  hand  in  fare- 
well to  her  father,  who  was  observing 
them  from  the  window  of  his  library. 
“Rather  tragic  and  altogether  impossi- 
ble. Do  come  on,  mother,  and  let’s  get 
it  over!” 

And  Mrs.  Vertrees,  with  many  mis- 
givings, set  forth  with  her  daughter  for 
their  gracious  assault  upon  the  New 
House  next  door. 

CHAPTER  V 

MR.  VERTREES,  having  watched 
their  departure  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  had  something  at  haz- 
ard upon  the  expedition,  turned  from  the 
window  and  began  to  pace  the  library 
thoughtfully,  pending  their  return.  He 
was  about  sixty;  a small  man,  withered 
and  dry  and  fine,  a trim  little  sketch 
of  the  elderly  dandy.  His  lambrequin 
mustache — relic  of  a forgotten  Anglo- 
mania— had  been  profoundly  black,  but 
now,  like  his  smooth  hair,  it  was  ap- 
proaching an  equally  sheer  whiteness; 
and  though  his  clothes  were  old,  they 
had  shapeliness  and  a flavor  of  mode. 
And  for  greater  spruceness  there  were 
some  jaunty  touches:  gray  spats;  a nar- 
row black  ribbon  across  the  gray  waist- 
coat to  the  eye-glasses  in  a pocket;  a 
fleck  of  color  from  a button  in  the  lapel 
of  the  black  coat,  labeling  him  the  de- 
scendant of  patriot  warriors. 

The  room  was  not  like  him,  being 
cheerful  and  hideous,  whereas  Mr.  Ver— 
trees  was  anxious  and  decorative.  Under 
a mantel  of  imitation  black  marble  a 
merry  little  coal  fire  beamed  forth  upon 
high  and  narrow  “ Eastlake”  bookcases 
with  long  glass  doors,  and  upon  com- 
fortable, incongruous  furniture,  and 
upon  meaningless  “woodwork”  every- 
where; and  upon  half  a dozen  Landseer 
engravings  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vertrees 
sometimes  mentioned  to  each  other,  af- 
ter thirty  years  of  possession,  as  “very 
fine  things.”  They  had  been  the  first 
people  in  town  to  possess  Landseer  en- 
gravings, and  there,  in  art,  they  had 
rested;  but  they  still  had  a feeling  that 
in  all  such  matters  they  were  in  the  van; 
and  when  Mr.  Vertrees  discovered  Land- 
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seers  upon  the  walls  of  other  people’s 
houses  he  thawed,  as  a chieftain  to  a 
trusted  lieutenant;  and  if  he  found  an 
edition  of  Bulwer  Lytton  accompanying 
the  Landseers  as  a final  corroboration  of 
culture,  he  would  say,  inevitably,  “Those 
eople  knew  good  pictures  and  they 
now  good  books.” 

The  growth  of  the  city,  which  might 
easily  have  made  him  a millionaire,  had 
ruined  him  because  he  had  failed  to 
understand  it.  When  towns  begin  to 
grow  they  have  whims,  and  the  whims 
of  a town  always  ruin  somebody.  Mr. 
Vertrees  had  been  most  strikingly  the 
somebody  in  this  case.  At  about  the 
time  he  bought  the  Landseers  he  owned, 

. through  inheritance,  an  office-building; 
a large  house  not  far  from  it,  where  he 
spent  the  winter;  and  a country-place — 
a farm  of  four  hundred  acres — where  he 
went  for  the  summers,  to  the  comfortable, 
ugly  old  house  that  was  his  home  now, 
jerforce,  all  the  year  round.  If  he  had 
cnown  how  to  sit  still  and  let  things 
tappen  he  would  have  prospered  miracu- 
ously;  but,  strangely  enough,  the  dainty 
ittle  man  was  one  of  the  first  to  fall 
down  and  worship  Bigness,  the  which 
proceeded  straightway  to  enact  the  role 
of  Juggernaut  for  his  better  education. 
He  was  a true  prophet  of  the  prodigious 
growth,  but  he  had  a fatal  gift  for  selling 
good  and  buying  bad.  He  should  have 
stayed  at  home  and  looked  at  his  Land- 
seers and  read  his  Bulwer,  but  he  took 
his  cow  to  market,  and  the  trained  milk- 
ers milked  her  dry  and  then  ate  her. 
He  sold  the  office-building  and  the  house 
in  town  to  buy  a great  tract  of  lots  in  a 
new  suburb;  then  he  sold  the  farm,  ex- 
cept the  house  and  the  ground  about  it, 
to  pay  the  taxes  on  the  suburban  lots 
and  to  “keep  them  up.”  The  lots  re- 
fused to  stay  up;  but  he  had  to  do  some- 
thing to  keep  himself  and  his  family  up, 
so,  in  despair,  he  sold  the  lots  (which 
went  up  beautifully  the  next  year)  for 
“traction  stock”  that  was  paying  divi- 
dends; and  thereafter  he  ceased  to  buy 
and  sell.  Thus  he  disappeared  alto- 
gether from  the  commercial  surface  at 
about  the  time  James  Sheridan  came  out 
securely  on  top;  and  Sheridan,  until 
Mrs.  Vertrees  called  upon  him  with  her 
“anti-smoke”  committee,  had  never 
heard  the  name. 


Mr.  Vertrees,  pinched,  retired  to  his 
Landseers;  and  Mrs.  Vertrees  “man- 
aged somehow”  on  the  dividends,  though 
“managing”  became  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult as  the  years  went  by  and  money 
bought  less  and  less.  But  there  came  a 
day  when  three  servitors  of  Bigness  in 
Philadelphia  took  greedy  counsel  with 
four  fellow-worshipers  from  New  York, 
and  not  long  after  that  there  were  no 
more  dividends  for  Mr.  Vertrees.  In 
fact,  there  was  nothing  for  Mr.  Vertrees, 
because  the  “traction  stock”  henceforth 
was  no  stock  at  all,  and  he  had  mort- 
gaged his  house  long  ago  to  help  “man- 
age somehow”  according  to  his  concep- 
tion of  his  “position  in  life” — one  of  his 
own  old-fashioned  phrases.  Six  months 
before  the  completion  of  the  New  House 
next  door,  Mr.  Vertrees  had  sold  his 
horses  and  the  worn  Victoria  and  “sta- 
tion-wagon,” to  pay  the  arrears  of  his 
two  servants  ana  re-establish  credit  at 
the  grocer’s  and  butcher’s — and  a pair  of 
elderly  carriage-horses  with  such  accou- 
trements are  not  very  ample  barter,  in 
these  days,  for  six  months’  food  and  fuel 
and  service.  Mr.  Vertrees  had  discov- 
ered, too,  that  there  was  no  salary  for 
him  in  all  the  buzzing  city — he  could  do 
nothing. 

It  may  be  said  that  he  was  at  the  end 
of  his  string.  Such  times  do  come  in  all 
their  bitterness,  finally,  to  the  man  with 
no  trade  or  craft,  if  his  feeble  clutch  on 
that  slippery  ghost,  Property,  shall  fail. 

The  windows  grew  black  while  he 
paced  the  room,  and  smoky  twilight 
closed  round  about  the  house,  yet  not 
more  darkly  than  what  closed  round 
about  the  heart  of  the  anxious  little  man 

f>atrolling  the  fan-shaped  zone  of  fire- 
ight.  But  as  the  mantel  clock  struck 
wheezily  six,  there  was  the  rattle  of  an 
outer  door,  and  a rich  and  beautiful  peal 
of  laughter  went  ringing  through  the 
house.  Thus  cheerfully  did  Mary  Ver- 
trees herald  her  return  with  her  mother 
from  their  expedition  among  the  bar- 
barians. 

She  came  rushing  into  the  library,  and 
threw  herself  into  a deep  chair  by  the 
hearth,  laughing  so  uncontrollably  that 
tears  were  in  her  eyes.  Mrs.  Vertrees 
followed  decorously,  no  mirth  about  her; 
on  the  contrary,  she  looked  vaguely  dis- 
turbed, as  if  she  had  eaten  something 
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not  quite  certain  to  agree  with  her,  and 
regretted  it. 

“Papa!  Oh,ohr  And  Miss  Vertrees 
was  fain  to  apply  a handkerchief  upon 
beer  eyes.  “I’m  so  glad  you  made  us 
go!  I wouldn’t  have  missed  it — ” 

Mrs.  Vertrees  shook  her  head.  “I 
suppose  I’m  very  dull,”  she  said,  gently. 
“ I didn’t  see  anything  amusing.  They’re 
most  ordinary,  and  the  house  is  alto- 
gether in  bad  taste,  but  we  anticipated 
that,  and — ” 

“Papa!”  Mary  cried,  breaking  in. 
“They  asked  us  to  dinner!” 

“What!” 

“ And  I’m  going  /”  she  shouted,  and  was 
seized  with  fresh  paroxysms.  “Think 
of  it ! Never  in  their  house  before;  never 
met  any  of  them  but  the  daughter — and 
just  barely  met  her — ” 

“What  about  you?”  interrupted  Mr. 
Vertrees,  turning  sharply  upon  his  wife. 

She  made  a little  face  as  if  positive, 
now,  that  what  she  had  eaten  would  not 
agree  with  her.  “I  couldn’t!”  she  said. 


(4 


I—” 


“Yes,  that’s  just — just  the  way  she — 
she  looked  when  they  asked  her!”  cried 
Mary,  choking.  “And  then  she — she 
realized  it,  and  tried  to  turn  it  into  a 
cough,  and  she  didn’t  know  how,  and  it 
sounded  like — like  a squeal!” 

I suppose,”  said  Mrs.  Vertrees, 
much  injured,  “that  Mary  will  have  an 
uproarious  time  at  my  funeral.  She 
makes  fun  of—” 

Mary  jumped  up  instantly  and  kissed 
n«r;  then  she  went  to  the  mantel  and, 
Jpamng  an  elbow  upon  it,  gazed  thought- 
. *y  a*  the  buckle  of  her  shoe,  twinkling 
m the  firelight. 

TAey  didn’t  notice  anything,”  she 
**"•  “So  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
it  was  one  of  the  finest  coughs 

y««  ever  coughed.” 

ho  were  ‘they’?”  asked  her  father. 

“n”1  ^ You  see^” 

Only  the  mother  and  daughter,”  she 

. *n*wered.  “Mrs.  Sheridan  is  dumpy 
rustly;  and  Miss  Sheridan  is  pretty 
*nn  pushing  — dresses  by  the  fashion 
magazines  and  talks  about  New  York 
R®°ple  that  have  their  pictures  in  ’em. 
»ne  tutors  the  mother,  but  not  very  suc- 
®**sntlly — partly  because  her  own  foun- 
^ ,Qn  is  too  flimsy,  and  partly  because 
sne  began  too  late.  They’ve  got  an 
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enormous  Moor  of  painted  plaster  or 
something  in  the  hall,  and  the  girl  evi- 
dently thought  it  was  to  her  credit  that 
she  selected  it!” 

“They  have  oil-paintings,  too,”  added 
Mrs.  Vertrees,  with  a glance  of  gentle 
pride  at  the  Landseers.  “I’ve  always 
thought  oil-paintings  in  a private  house 
the  worst  of  taste.” 

“Oh,  if  one  owned  a Raphael  or  a 
Titian!”  said  Mr.  Vertrees,  finishing  the 
implication,  not  in  words,  but  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand.  “Go  on,  Mary.  None 
of  the  rest  of  them  came  in?  You  didn’t 
meet  Mr.  Sheridan  or — ” He  paused, 
and  adjusted  a lump  of  coal  in  the  fire 
delicately  with  the  poker.  “Or  one  of 
the  sons  ?” 

Mary’s  glance  crossed  his,  at  that, 
with  a flash  of  utter  comprehension. 
He  turned  instantly  away;  but  she  had 
begun  to  laugh  again. 

“No,”  she  said,  “no  one  except  the 
women,  but  mother  inquired  about  the 
sons  thoroughly!” 

“Mary!”  Mrs.  Vertrees  protested. 

“Oh,  most  adroitly,  too!”  laughed  the 
girl.  “Only  she  couldn’t  help  uncon- 
sciously turning  to  look  at  me — when 
she  did  it!”  ' 

“Mary  Vertrees!” 

“Never  mind,  mamma!  Mrs.  Sher- 
idan and  Miss  Sheridan  neither  of  them 
could  help  unconsciously  turning  to  look, 
at  me — speculatively — at  the  same  time. 
They  all  three  kept  looking  at  me  and 
talking  about  the  oldest  son,  Mr.  James 
Sheridan,  Junior.  Mrs.  Sheridan  said 
his  father  is  very  anxious  ‘to  get  Jim  to 
marry  and  settle  down,’  and  she  assured 
me  that  ‘Jim  is  right  cultivated.’  An- 
other of  the  sons,  the  youngest  one, 
caught  me  looking  in  the  window  this 
afternoon;  but  they  didn’t  seem  to  con- 
sider him  quite  one  of  themselves,  some- 
how, though  Mrs.  Sheridan  mentioned 
that  a couple  of  years  or  so  ago  he  had 
been  Tight  sick,’  and  had  been  to  some 
cure  or  other.  They  seemed  relieved  to 
bring  the  subject  back  to  ‘Jim’  and  his 
virtues — and  to  look  at  me!  The  other 
brother  is  the  middle  one,  Roscoe;  he’s 
the  one  that  owns  the  new  house  across 
the  street,  where  that  young  black-sheep 
of  the  Lamhorns,  Robert,  goes  so  often. 

I saw  a short,  dark  young  man  stand- 
ing on  the  porch  with  Robert  Lamhom 
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there  the  other  day,  so  I suppose  that  delighted  to  come  to  the  Big  Show!  So 
was  Roscoe.  ‘Jim’  still  lurks  in  the  there  I am,  and  there’s  Mr.  Jim  Sheridan 
mists,  but  I shall  meet  him  to-night.  — and  there’s  the  clock!  Dinner’s  at 
Papa—”  She  stepped  nearer  to  him  so  seven-thirty!” 

that  he  had  to  face  her,  and  his  eyes  She  ran  out  of  the  room,  scooping  up 
were  troubled  as  he  did.  There  may  her  fallen  furs  with  a gesture  of  flying 
have  been  a trouble  deep  within  her  own,  grace  as  she  sped. 

but  she  kept  their  surface  merry  with  When  she  came  down,  at  twenty  min- 
laughter.  “ Papa,  Bibbs  is  the  youngest  utes  after  seven,  her  father  stood  in  the 
one’s  name,  and  Bibbs  (to  the  best  of  hall,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  waiting 
our  information)  is  a lunatic.  Roscoe  is  to  be  her  escort  through  the  dark.  He 
married.  Papa,  does  it  have  to  be  Jim?”  looked  up  and  watched  her  as  she  de- 
“ Mary!”  Mrs.  Vertrees  cried,  sharply,  scended,  and  his  gaze  was  fond  and 
“You’re  outrageous!  That’s  a perfectly  proud — and  profoundly  disturbed.  She 
horrible  way  of  talking!”  _ smiled  and  nodded  gaily,  and,  when  she 

“Well,  I’m  close  to  twenty-four,”  said  reached  the  floor,  put  a hand  on  his 
Mary,  turning  to  her.  “I  haven’t  been  shoulder. 

able  to  like  anybody  yet  that’s  asked  me  “At  least  no  one  could  suspect  me 
to  marry  him,  and  maybe  I never  shall,  to-night,”  she  said.  “I  look  rich,  don’t 
Until  a year  or  so  ago  I’ve  had  every-  I,  papa?” 

thing  I ever  wanted  in  my  life— you  and  She  did.  She  had  a look  that  worship- 
papa  gave  it  all  to  me — and  it’s  about  ful  girl  friends  bravely  called  “ regal.”  A 
time  I began  to  pay  back.  Unfortu-  head  taller  than  her  father,  she  was  as 
nately,  I don’t  know  how  to  do  anything  straight  and  jauntily  poised  as  a boy 
— but  something’s  got  to  be  done.”  athlete;  and  her  brown  hair  and  her 

“But  you  needn’t  talk  of  it  like  that!”  brown  eyes  were  like  her  mother’s,  but 
insisted  the  mother,  plaintively.  “It’s  for  the  rest  she  went  back  to  some 
not — it’s  not — ” stronger  and  livelier  ancestor  than  either 

“No,  it’s  not,”  said  Mary.  “I  know  of  her  parents, 
that!”  “Don’t  I jook  too  rich  to  be  sus- 

“How  did  they  happen  to  ask  you  pected?”  she  insisted, 
to  dinner?”  Mr.  Vertrees  inquired,  un-  “You  look  everything  beautiful, 
easily.  “’Stextrawdn’ry  thing!”  Mary,”  he  said,  huskily. 

“Climbers’  hospitality,”  Mary  defined  “And  my  dress  ?”  She  threw  open  her 

it.  “We  were  so  very  cordial  and  easy!  dark  velvet  cloak,  showing  a splendor  of 
I think  Mrs.  Sheridan  herself  might  have  white  and  silver.  “Anything  better  at 
done  it  just  as  any  kind  old  woman  on  Nice  next  winter,  do  you  think?”  She 
a farm  might  ask  a neighbor,  but  it  was  laughed,  shrouding  her  glittering  figure 
Miss  Sheridan  who  did  it.  She  played  in  the  cloak  again.  “Two  years  old 
around  it  awhile;  you  could  see  she  and  no  one  would  dream  it!  I did  it 
wanted  to — she’s  in  a dreadful  hurry  to  over.” 

get  into  things — and  I fancied  she  had  “You  can  do  anything,  Mary.” 

an  idea  it  might  impress  that  Lamhorn  There  was  a curious  humility  in  his 

boy  to  find  us  there  to-night.  It’s  tone,  and  something  more — a signifi- 
a sort  of  house-warming  dinner,  and  cance  not  veiled  and  yet  abysmally  apol- 
they  talked  about  it  and  talked  about  ogetic.  It  was  as  if  he  suggested  some- 
it — and  then  the  girl  got  her  courage  up  thing  to  her  and  begged  her  forgiveness 
and  blurted  out  the  invitation.  And  in  the  same  breath, 
mamma — ” Here  Mary  was  once  more  And  upon  that,  for  the  moment,  she 
a victim  to  incorrigible  merriment,  became  as  serious  as  he.  She  lifted  her 

“Mamma  tried  to  say  yes,  and  couldn't!  hand  from  his  shoulder  and  then  set  it 

She  swallowed  and  squealed — I mean  back  more  firmly,  so  that  he  should  feel 

you  coughed,  dear!  And  then,  papa,  she  the  reassurance  of  its  pressure, 
said  that  you  and  she  had  promised  to  “Don’t  worry,”  she  said  in  a low 

go  to  a lecture  at  the  Emerson  Club  to-  voice  and  very  gravely.  “I  know  ex- 

night, but  that  her  daughter  would  be  actly  what  you  want  me  to  do.” 

[to  be  continued.] 
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fob.  Up  tf»  the  hill*,  in  the  trackless 
heart  of  the  jungle,  a ttipogrsphical  sur- 
vey - is.  being  made  «f  the  Chagres  River 
watershed.  It  is  not  «m  record  that  an  tr- 
otfo-foykr liUeti  the  asissuritri^nc. 

v w hitt  mep,  itr  these  modem  days. 


are  so  rough  fo  life;. 

I r is  painfully  slow- work.  M ac here -men 
have  to  chop  our  a lure  in  from  of  the 
transits,  loot  bv  four,  Xbreg  days  is 
the  longest  stop  in  «t»A  camfv  then 
tents  and  mosq  uit  o-ner  s are  packed 
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fy,  fofopfoM  Bifh  shoner  nr  later  the 
germs  wifl  and  the.  man  does  nm  get  up 
fin  breakfast.  Be  still  has  a fool  hope 
that  Helf  fgyf  hertofofov  upon.  four  his 
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Fur  a well  -mart  'the.  forty-i  >gHt-h<>ur 
dash  4<>w  n thp  river  is  an  exciting, 
titvi  i-tii-l.i'  ••!■>( g'  >r ten  t-xpefiCnve,  Giant 
tropical  trees,  mahogany  and  blossom- 
ing Jigmiru-vu.*-.  ( ihosrlv  aigri  t-hcrons 
compete  with  the  orchids  in  unearthly 
kryelfvtess.  Hideous,  awkward  alligators 
>hp  into  the  wat-.-r  ns  th>  ap~ 

p roaches.  Apldcr-munkeys  charrer  at 
you  and  ail  manner  of  parrots  scold  as 
you  pass. 

Rut  Thomas  Fairfax  Waite,  being  in 
thy  yintrhes  of  the  ChngEes;  fever,  did 
not  notice  any  «f  rinse  things  ac  he  came 
down.  He  lay  Apt  op  his  stOTnayh  in  the 
I- a,  his  arms  .'crossed  under  his  face, 
l ie  had'hardly  .moved,  except  to  shiver, 
since  they  laid  him  there.  When  they 
reached,  Matachin,  where  rhe  railroad 
erps^fes  the  river,  the  boatmen  had  some- 
th>U hit  in  rousing  him. 

A.  wise  man,' under  the  virvumsmoces,. 
tvovild  not  hate  Tuokt-d  hand  .nor  foot, 
l ie  Would  have  senr  opt?.  pi  the  Indians 
for  rfii-y  Medical  Corps  arid  let  them 
carry  him  on  a stretcher  «>  the  arnbu- 
laricevt-oach  of  the  train  and  so  to  Ancon 
and  rlie  hospital.  Such  wisdom  might 
save  a man  many  weary  days  in  the  con- 
valescent ward  on  l abwga  Island. 

Bur  if  is  bitter  hard  for  an  outdoor 
man  to  be  carried  aloiui  a r ad  mad  jjlat* 
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form  before  all  the  pitying  eyes.  Tommy 
Waite  could  not  tolerate  tne  idea.  La- 
boriously he  climbed  up  the  mud  bank. 
His  head  swam  disturbingly  as  he  gained 
the  top  and  he  had  to  stop  several  min- 
utes to  stretch  out  the  most  painful 
cramps  in  his  muscles.  Not  being  in  a 
sociable  frame  of  mind,  he  sat  down  on 
a keg  of  salt  fish  in  the  shade  of  the 
Chinese  emporium  near  the  railroad  sta- 
tion. Never  before  had  he  so  thoroughly 
enjoyed  profanity. 

It  was  his  second  trip  down  the  river 
with  the  fever.  He  had  a right  to  a 
grouch.  Why  had  he  put  himself  under 
the  orders  of  those  blankety-blank  com- 
missioners at  Culebra,  those  easy-chair 
warriors  who  could  send  him  to  any  hell 
they  cared  to?  This  ended  it.  What 
did  he  care  for  a Canal  medal?  He 
would  resign  and  go  back  to  God’s 
country! 

But  his  brain  was  too  sick  to  persevere 
on  one  thought;  it  suddenly  became 
obsessed  with  the  “Merry  Widow” 
waltz.  He  saw  dizzy  visions  of  all  the 
iris  he  had  danced  it  with — before  he 
ad  come  to  the  God-forgotten  tropics. 
Tears  came  to  his  eyes  at  the  memory — 
and  a rather  messed-up  memory  it  was — 
of  four  girls  he  had  proposed  to  under 
the  spell  of  that  tune.  He  was  an 
Alabamian,  and  proposing  had  always 
come  easy  to  him. 

The  train  for  which  Tommy  was  wait- 
ing stopped  at  the  Gatun  station. 
Among  those  who  got  on  were  Mrs. 
General  Thurston,  the  General’s  niece, 
Gertrude  Bennet,  and  Mrs.  Major 
Blake.  The  two  older  women,  wives 
of  commissioners,  had  been  long  on  the 
Isthmus.  Miss  Bennet  — as  any  one 
could  tell  from  her  clothes — was  fresh 
from  the  States. 

She  had  come  on  this  visit  in  search  of 
adventure.  Although  only  twenty,  she 
was  tired  of  life,  bored  to  extinction  by 
the  routine  gaiety  of  New  York.  She 
had  accepted  her  Aunt  May’s  invita- 
tion to  the  Canal  Zone  with  enthusiasm. 
The  tropics  might  offer  something  new 
and  more  exciting  than  another  season 
at  Lakewood.  But  she  had  been  disap- 
pointed. 

General  Thurston  lived  in  a comfort- 
able bungalow,  all  shut  in  by  mosquito- 
netting, on  the  slope  of  Ancon  Hill.  Mrs. 


Thurston,  living  in  the  same  house,  was 
even  more  closely  shut  in  by  the  net- 
work of  social  obligations  which  involve 
the  wife  of  a commissioner  and  army 
engineer.  So,  although  the  view  across 
Panama  Bay  was  sumptuous  and  only 
slightly  marred  by  the  corrugated  iron 
roofs  of  the  American  town,  Gertrude 
had  found  life  on  the  Zone  decidedly  un- 
interesting. She  had  put  on  her  dainty 
frocks  one  after  the  other,  had  taken  tea 
with  the  wives  of  all  the  commissioners, 
had  met  a large  assortment  of  gallant 
old  gentlemen  and  a few  carefully  se- 
lected, carefully  groomed  young  men. 

“It  isn’t  a bit  exciting,”  she  had  writ- 
ten to  a friend.  “It’s  just  suburban, 
appallingly  suburban!  Aunt  May  has 
her  heart  set  on  marrying  me  to  an  army 
engineer.  Her  sun  rises  and  sets  in  the 
army  and  the  engineering  corps  is  the 
creme  de  la  creme.  She  has  trotted  out 
several  of  them,  and  is  really  vexed  that 
I don’t  get  excited  about  them.  It’s 
awfully  disappointing — it  isn’t  a rough- 
and-ready  camp  at  all.  There’s  no 
word  for  it  but  suburban /” 

Mrs.  Thurston  and  her  niece  had  been 
drinking  tea  that  afternoon  with  Mrs. 
Major  Blake  at  Gatun,  and  were  taking 
her  back  with  them  to  Panama  so  that 
she  could  go  to  the  Tivoli  dance.  Ger- 
trude was  bored.  The  gown  she  was  to 
wear  that  night  did  not  even  have  the 
interest  of  being  new.  She  was  trying 
to  think  up  a plausible  excuse  by  which 
she  could  cut  short  her  disappointing 
visit. 

Mrs.  General  Thurston,  although  she 
seemed  to  be  happy — discussing  with 
Mrs.  Major  Blake  tne  latest  gossip  from 
the  Army  and  Navy  Journal — was  also 
rather  depressed.  The  social  position  of 
the  wife  of  an  army  engineer  seemed  to 
her  the  highest  glory  to  which  any 
woman  could  aspire.  Here  on  the 
Isthmus  were  half  a dozen  unmarried 
men  of  the  corps,  but  her  niece  was  dis- 
tressingly indifferent  to  these  very  ex- 
ceptional opportunities. 

The  whistle  of  their  train,  as  it  pulled 
into  Matachin,  aroused  Tommy  from 
his  reverie.  He  stood  up  with  a jerk, 
and  although  the  sudden  movement 
made  his  head  swim,  he  walked  with 
some  dignity  to  the  station. 
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to  slip  in  enough  glances  to  fix  in  her 
memory  a very  definite  picture  of  what  a 
hero  looks  like.  A three  weeks’  growth 
of  beard,  sallow  flesh  drawn  tight  over 
the  cheek-bones,  parched,  glowing  eyes 
— and  dirt.  The  heavy  gold  ring  on  his 
finger,  which  flaunted  the  Waite  coat- 
of-arms,  was  in  glaring  contrast  to  his 
grimy  hands  and  black  finger-nails. 
There  was  every  kind  of  stain  on  his 
khaki  riding-breeches,  and  mud,  rich 
smears  of  red  and  black,  was  plastered 
all  over  his  leggings  and  even  as  high  as 
his  soiled  gray  flannel  shirt. 

At  the  Panama  station,  in  spite  of 
Mrs.  Blake’s  advice,  Tommy  refused  to 
turn  himself  over  to  the  ambulance 
squad.  He  would  ride  to  the  hospital 
like  a man.  Mrs.  General  Thurston  was 
glad  to  see  the  last  of  him.  But  Ger- 
trude was  not,  and  she  told  him  so. 
She  was  so  sorry  he  could  not  come  to 
the  dance. 

Her  words  rang  in  his  ears  as  a chal- 
lenge. Could  he  not  muster  up  enough 
strength  for  one  more  fling  before  the 
long  monotony  of  the  hospital  began? 
The  mere  formulation  of  the  question 
decided  him.  Of  course  he  could. 

“ Cochero /”  He  signaled  a cab.  Then 
with  a gallant  sweep  of  his  hat  to  the 
ladies  he  said,  in  a loud  voice,  “The 
Ancon  Hospital.”  But  as  soon  as  they 
were  round  the  comer  he  countermanded 
the  order — to  the  Tivoli. 

His  nerve  almost  failed  him  as  he 
faced  the  long  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  hotel  veranda.  His  disheveled  ap- 

?earance  at  once  attracted  attention. 

o stagger  or  stumble  would  be  humil- 
iating beyond  words.  But  he  remem- 
bered the  depths  of  coolness  in  Ger- 
trude’s eyes.  Reciting  to  himself  “The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,”  he  went 
steadily  up  the  stairs,  through  the  star- 
ing crowd,  to  the  clerk’s  desk. 

“Hello,  Jack!”  he  said.  “A  room  and 
bath  quick,  and  send  up  my  trunk  from 
the  store-room.” 

The  heat  of  the  fever  gave  place  to  a 
racking  chill.  It  seemed  an  unutter- 
ably long  time  before  the  clerk  tossed 
him  a key.  Once  in  the  room,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  bed,  trying  by  sheer  force 
of  will  to  control  his  shaking  body.  Be- 
fore he  knew  it,  almost,  the  change  came; 


once  more  the  burning,  maddening  heat 
drenched  him  with  perspiration.  He 
sprang  up  and  stripped  off  his  grimy 
clothes.  Two  days  of  fever  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a native  dugout  leaves  one  in  a 
sad  state — a bath  was  imperative.  The 
swish  of  the  cold  shower  frightened  him. 
It  was  the  severest  test  to  which  he  had 
ever  put  his  nerve,  but  with  a deep 
breath  he  ducked  under.  For  a minute 
he  thought  his  skin  was  coming  off,  but 
quickly  it  reduced  his  temperature  and 
felt  luxurious.  To  be  clean  again  re- 
newed his  courage. 

It  was  a slow  job  getting  dressed.  He 
had  to  fight  with  each  garment  one  after 
another.  But  at  last,  carefully  groomed 
in  spotless  white  evening  clothes,  he 
made  his  way  down-stairs  to  the  barber- 
shop. He  employed  one  of  the  bell-boys 
to  watch  the  corridor,  where  the  dancers 
gather  to  fill  their  cards,  and  to  tell  him 
when  the  General’s  wife  and  niece  ap- 
peared. 

All  through  dinner  that  evening  Ger- 
trude listened  to  Zone  gossip  and  to 
mild  love-making,  according  to  the 
West  Point  formula,  from  a young 
lieutenant  of  engineers  — Aunt  May’s 
last  hope.  It  had  not  been  exciting.  A 
very  lovely  moon  had  come  up  out  of  the 
bay  as  they  were  driving  to  the  hotel, 
but  even  that  yielded  no  excitement  to 
a young  lady  so  properly  chaperoned. 
And  one  glance  at  the  gathering  dancers 
in  the  lobby  had  told  her  that  every- 
body, everything,  was  commonplace — 
suburban  1 She  was  prepared  to  be  bored. 

A handsome,  if  rather  sallow  - faced 
oung  man,  whom  she  did  not  remember 
aving  met,  took  her  card  and  an- 
nounced in  a masterful  way  that  he  was 
going  to  take  all  the  dances  she  had  left. 

“You  see,”  he  went  on,  with  a very 
winning  smile  and  a strange  glow  in 
his  eyes,  “you  said  you  were  sorry  I 
couldn’t  come,  and  of  course  it  won’t  do 
to  have  you  sorry.  So  I requisitioned  a 
barber,  and — ” 

“Oh — Mr.  Waite!”  she  cried. 

The  name  caught  the  ears  of  Mrs. 
General  Thurston  and  Mrs.  Major 
Blake,  who  were  standing  close  by. 

“Why,  Tommy!”  the  latter  exclaimed. 
“You  promised  to  go  to  bed.  Are  you 
crazy  ?” 
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tier  Tommy  and  Gertrude  wore  their 
way  through  the  maze  of  lesser  dancers. 

“Mr.  Waite,”  Gertrude  said,  as  they 
passed  under  the  fire  of  Mrs.  Blake’s 
worried  and  Mrs.  Thurston’s  hostile 
glances,  “I’m  afraid  you  ought  not  to 
have  come.” 

“Now  don’t  you  begin,”  he  pleaded. 
“It  wasn’t  a question  of  ought  to.  I 
just  had  to  come.  Mektub.  It  was 
written  in  the  Book.  Allah  il  Allah.  I 
had  to  come.  But  don’t  talk.  Con- 
versation spoils  a dance.” 

The  last  chords  of  the  music  found 
them — thanks  to  Tommy’s  generalship 
— at  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  far  away 
from  the  old  ladies  who  wanted  him  to  go 
to  bed. 

“They’ll  give  us  an  encore,  anyhow, 
so  why  waste  breath  clapping,”  he  said. 
“ Every  time  I’ve  ever  danced  I’ve  had  a 
vision  of  a more  perfect,  more  ideal 
dance  to  come.  There’ll  be  no  more  of 
that  vision — nothing  more  for  me  in  the 
quality  line.  From  now  on  I’ll  dream  of 
quantity.  A dance  with  you  which 
would  last  for  ever.  I — ” 

The  orchestra  struck  up  the  encore. 

“Meanwhile,”  he  interrupted  himself, 
“I’ll  take  what  I can  get.” 

He  caught  her  up  and  whisked  her 
away  on  that  sapphire  - floor  heaven 
which  is  reserved  for  perfect  dancers. 
Although  Tommy  seemed  familiar  with 
these  Elysian  realms,  Gertrude’s  feet 
reached  out  vainly  for  solid  earth — or  at 
least  the  accustomed  hard-wood  floor. 
Men  a-plenty  had  made  love  to  her,  but 
she  had  always  managed  to  keep  down 
to  terra-firma.  Although  it  gave  her  the 
excitement  she  had  been  craving  to  be 
swept  away  in  this  fashion  into  unknown 
lands,  ought  she  not  to  call  a halt?  The 
still,  small  voice  of  timidity,  which  often 
passes  under  the  name  of  Conscience, 
urged  her  to  “switch  off  the  ignition.” 
She  certainly  would  have  done  so  with 
an  ordinary  man.  But  she  had  never 
before  encountered  a hero  with  a fever. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  way  they  always 
acted,  and,  besides,  it  was  exciting. 

“You  see,”  Tommy  resumed,  as  the 
closing  bars  of  the  encore  brought  them 
down  to  earth,  “in  the  future  my  dream 
will  be — ” 

“Mr.  Waite,  I wish  you  would  tell  me 
about  the  Chagres.” 


“It’s  a place,”  he  said,  refusing  to  be 
suppressed,  “where  you  live  on  quinine 
and  dreams.  The  malaria  bugs  wouldn’t 
have  had  a chance  with  me  if  I’d  only 
taken  the  capsules  as  industriously  as 
I’ve  dreamed  of  meeting  you.” 

“Does  the  fever  always  make  one  de- 
lirious?” 

Tommy  led  her  out  on  the  veranda 
and  spent  the  all-too-short  intermission 
indignantly  denying  that  he  was  de- 
lirious. 

When  the  music  started  for  the  second 
dance  Gertrude  made  a pretense  of  ex- 
amining her  card. 

“Why,  Mr.  Waite,  this  wasn’t  your 
dance  at  all!” 

“No,”  he  admitted,  shamelessly,  “it 
wasn’t.  But  now  it’s  mine — a memory 
no  one  can  ever  take  away  from  me.  I 
only  came  to  dance  with  you.  There 
was  nothing  open  until  the  eighth.  I 
couldn’t  wait  that  long.  There’s  no  tell- 
ing when  the  fever  will  come  back.  1 
put  my  name  down  for  the  eighth.  I’ll 
try  to  hold  out  that  long.” 

Her  partner  for  the  second  dance 
claimed  her,  and,  the  inspiration  gone, 
Tommy  realized  how  terribly  done  up  he 
was.  The  two  days’  trip  in  a cayuka 
would  tire  the  strongest  man.  To  stand 
up  ten  minutes,  to  say  nothing  of  danc- 
ing, is  a serious  matter  for  a person  with 
the  fever.  The  combination  was  appal- 
ling. He  stumbled  out  into  the  billiard- 
room,  sought  out  his  former  chair,  and, 
having  given  the  bell-boy  a dollar  to  call 
him  after  the  seventh  dance,  went  to 
sleep. 

But  he  had  hardly  closed  his  eyes  when 
he  was  aroused  by  an  army  surgeon, 
Dr.  Bronson. 

“Hey,  Tommy,  old  boy!  Come  out 
of  it,”  he  said,  shaking  him  vigorously. 
“Mrs.  Thurston  tells  me  to  put  you  to 
bed — says  you’ve  got  a ripping  fever. 
Let’s  see.  Stick  out  your  tongue.” 

Under  the  impact  of  this  new  attack 
Tommy  regained  his  sangfroid. 

“Looky  ’ere,  Doc,”  he  said,  clamber- 
ing down  from  his  high  chair  and  taking 
hold  of  Bronson’s  arm.  “Be  a sport. 
I’ve  got  the  fever,  all  right.  You  doctors 
will  have  your  fling  at  me  soon  enough. 
But  this  is  my  night.  I’m  in  love  with 
Miss  Bennet.  And  I was  so  high  up  in 
the  air  that  first  dance  that  I neglected 
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the  way  he  had  checked  the  chill,  when 
suddenly  an  awful  fear  laid  hold  of  his 
throat.  The  room  felt  overwhelmingly 
hot.  It  began  to  spin  much  faster 
than  the  music  warranted.  Tommy  lost 
step. 

“I — I — beg  your  pardon,”  he  stam- 
mered, coming  to  a dead  stop.  “Won’t 
you  sit  out  the  rest  of  this  dance?  It’s 
so  stuffy  inside,  and  I feel — I guess  I’m  a 
little  faint.” 

He  half  dragged  her  out  on  the  ve- 
randa. Her  conscience  smote  her  at  the 
sight  of  the  clammy  perspiration  on  his 
forehead.  She  started  to  say  that  it  had 
been  very  wrong  for  her  to  let  him 
dance. 

“Oh  no,'  it  wasn’t!”  he  interrupted, 
grinning  insanely.  “Don’t  sympathize 
with  me — it  wastes  time.  And  I’ve  got 
so  much  to  say  to  you.” 

He  said  it  rapidly.  Not  knowing  how 
long  he  could  stave  off  the  cataclysm,  he 
was  in  a hurry.  He  told  her  so  fast  that 
she  hardly  realized  what  it  was  all  about 
until  a burning-hot  hand  seized  one 
of  hers  and  carried  it  to  even  hotter 
lips. 

Then  suddenly,  just  as  she  was  gather- 
ing breath  for  a weak  protest,  his  tone 
changed.  It  was  almost  a sob. 

“Go  away!  Please.  Go  away!” 

But  he  looked  so  really-truly  sick  that 
she  wanted  to  stay  and  nurse  him — not 
go  away. 

“Please  go!”  he  entreated.  “ Ple-e- 
ease  go!”  Then  with  an  inspiration: 
“Go  get  Dr.  Bronson.  I’m  sick. 
Quick  r 

Gertrude  ran  to  the  door.  One  back- 
ward glance  she  took;  her  hero  was 
leaning  weakly  on  the  rail  of  the  ver- 
anda. She  did  not  look  twice.  Dr. 
Bronson  was  close  at  hand.  Even  as  she 
pointed  the  way  Tommy’s  grip  on  the 
rail  weakened  and  he  slumped  down  on 
the  floor.  All  that  was  left  of  her  hero 
was  a pile  of  crumpled  white  linen. 

With  a few  skilful  twists  Dr.  Bronson 
straightened  out  his  patient.  One  hand 
went  to  the  heart  and  the  other  pushed 
back  the  lids  and  he  peered  into  Tom- 
my’s yellow  eyeballs.  This  scrutiny 
finished,  he  found  himself  looking  into 
another  pair  of  eyes.  Gertrude  had 
knelt  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  inert 
body. 


“Will  he  die?”  she  asked,  hollowly. 

“Oh  no!  We  don’t  let  them  die  of 
malaria  any  more.  But  this  night’s 
foolishness  will  cost  him — ” 

“Oh,  I’m  so  sorry!”  she  sobbed.  “If 
I’d  only  known  it  was  serious — ” 

At  the  sight  of  the  tears  in  her  eyes  the 
man  in  Bronson  got  the  better  of  the 
physician. 

“There!  there!”  he  interrupted  her. 
“Don’t  cry.  It  isn’t  very  serious. 
He’ll  come  out  all  right.” 

A carriage  was  called,  and  Dr.  Bron- 
son, promising  Gertrude  to  come  back 
with  news  as  soon  as  possible,  drove  off 
to  the  hospital  with  his  unconscious  pa- 
tient. He  turned  him  over  to  the  ward 
doctor  and  got  back  to  the  Tivoli  in  time 
for  his  dance  with  Gertrude. 

The  other  men  who  danced  with  her 
agreed,  that  night,  as  they  talked  it  over 
in  bachelor  quarters,  that  the  General’s 
niece  was  pretty,  but  stupid.  Bronson, 
after  he  had  explained  to  her  the  mys- 
teries of  malarial  fever,  and  had  given 
her  a rather  too  favorable  picture  of  life 
in  the  hospital,  and  had  promised  to 
bring  her  news  in  the  morning,  thought 
otherwise. 

He  went  out  for  a walk  on  the  sea-wall, 
and  every  once  in  a while  he  stopped  and 
looked  up  at  the  immense  and  imminent 
disk  of  the  dry-season  moon,  and  said 
with  conviction,  “The  lucky  dog!”  Dr. 
Bronson  was  still  a bachelor.  All  his 
own  love-affairs  had  gone  wrong.  But 
in  spite  of  this — or  perhaps  because  of  it 
— he  was  a sentimentalist.  “The  lucky 
dog!”  were  the  last  words  he  said  when 
he  turned  in,  just  as  he  fell  asleep. 

As  Gertrude  was  turning  out  the  light 
and  getting  into  bed  Aunt  May  came  to 
her  room  and  asked  how  she  had  enjoyed 
the  dance.  The  only  answer  was  a sob, 
half  stifled  in  the  pillow. 

“Why,  my  dear,  what  is  the  matter?” 
Aunt  May  asked,  turning  on  the  lights. 

“Oh,  he’s  so  sick!” 

“Sick?  Who  on  earth  are  you  talking 
about?” 

“Why,  Mr.  Waite — of  course.” 

“Well,  child,  I wouldn’t  cry  about 
him.  He’s  had  the  fever  before.  He’ll 
get  over  it  all  right.” 

“ But — Aunt  May — he  asked  me  to 
marry  him.” 
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“Tut,  tut!  I wouldn’t  cry  about  that, 
either.  I don’t  doubt  he  has  proposed 
before.  He’ll  get  over  that,  too.” 

“Aunt  May!  I don’t  believe  he  ever 
proposed  before.  Not  like  this.  When 
he  was  half  dead  and  came  to  the  ball — 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  in  the  hos- 
pital— just  for  me.  No.  I won’t  be- 
lieve it.  Nobody  ever  proposed  to  any 
one  like  that  before.” 

Her  vehemence  startled  Aunt  May. 

“You  don’t  mean  that  you  accepted 
him  ?” 

“Well,  no.  Not  exactly.  Just  when  I 
was  going  to — You  see — he  had  to — 
he  was  sick  and  I ran  for  Dr.  Bronson. 
But  just  as  soon  as  he  gets  well  I will. 
Oh!  oh!  If  he  should  die!  He  will  get 
well,  won’t  he?  If  he  doesn’t — I’d  die, 
too.” 

“Gertrude!  Gertrude!  Calm  yourself. 
Don’t  be  foolish.  I’m  so  glad  you  did 
not  commit  yourself!  That’s  always 
awkward.  When  you  think  it  over 
you’ll  see  for  yourself  that  it  is  im- 
possible.” 

“ I’d  like  to  know  why  it’s  impossible,” 
Gertrude  demanded,  sitting  up  in  bed 
defiantly. 

“Why,  my  dear,  he’s  a nobody.  He 
hasn’t  a cent.” 

“ Well,  we  won’t  have  to  worry  about 
that.  I’ve  got  plenty  for  two.  Why,  I 
could  afford  a dozen  husbands  if  I 
wanted  them.  But  I only  want  one! 
And — oh! — Auntie — he’s  so  sick!  Can 
I go  to  the  hospital  to-morrow  and  see 
him?” 

“Certainly  not ! You  say  yourself 
you  are  not  engaged.” 

“I  would  be  before  I came  away.” 

“Gertrude,  I’m  surprised  at  you.” 

“So  am  I,  Aunt  May,  surprised  at 
myself.  I never  felt  this  way  before. 
But  I’ve  always  hoped  I would  some 
time.  I’m  proud  of  myself  and  happy” 
— her  voice  broke — “I  would  be  happy  if 
he  wasn’t  so  horribly  sick.  I thought  he 
was  dead  at  first — he  lay  so  still  and  he 
was  so  pale — and  yellow.  Auntie  dear, 
won’t  you  cry  with  me — just  a little?” 

Tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  the  older 
woman — tears  of  chagrin.  The  worst 
had  happened!  Her  niece  in  love  with 
a civilian  — at  only  two  hundred  a 
month!  Awful! 

But  Mrs.  General  Thurston  was  wise 
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in  her  day  and  generation.  She  had 
raised  and  married  to  army  engineers 
three  daughters  of  her  own.  She  knew 
that  with  proper  handling  a girl  can  be 
made  to  marry  her  mother’s  choice. 
And  was  she  not  in  loco  parentis?  So 
she  sat  by  quietly  and  listened  to  her 
niece’s  sobbing,  incoherent  story  — let 
her  talk  herself  out. 

“Now,  my  dear  child,”  she  said,  when 
she  had  gained  a clear  idea  of  what  had 
happened,  “what  you  need  is  a little 
sleep.  If  you  are  really  in  love  with 
Mr.  Waite  no  one  can  stop  you  from 
marrying  him.  1 would  be  the  last  to 
try.  But  if  you  did  anything  rash  it 
would  break  your  mother’s  heart — and 
your  father’s.  They  would  never  for- 
give me.  I must  think  of  them.  Go  to 
sleep  now.  We’ll  talk  it  over  quietly  in 
the  morning.  He’ll  get  well,  all  right. 
Don’t  worry  about  nim.  Everything 
will  come  out  right.  And  now,  good 
night.” 

With  that  she  kissed  her  niece  and 
went  to  her  own  room.  But  it  was  a 
udas  kiss.  When  the  General  grum- 
lingly  asked  her  why  she  did  not  put 
out  the  light  and  come  to  bed  she  said 
solemnly  that  she  had  to  do  some  seri- 
ous thinking.  She  undoubtedly  justi- 
fied what  she  was  doing  with  some  high- 
sounding  words,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
dirty  work — this  business  of  tarnishing 
the  aspirations  of  youth. 

In  tne  morning  they  had  their  “quiet 
talk.”  At  first  Gertrude  was  deter- 
mined and  defiant.  She  was  going  to 
the  hospital  to  nurse  Tommy.  By  nine 
o’clock  she  was  tearful  and  uncertain — 
at  least  she  would  send  him  a letter  by 
Dr.  Bronson.  By  ten  o’clock  she  was — 
to  use  Aunt  May’s  phraseology — “sen- 
sible.” At  half-past  ten,  when  a maid 
announced  that  the  doctor  was  down- 
stairs, Mrs.  Thurston  said: 

“I  think,  my  darling,  that  it  would  be 
best  for  me  to  see  him.  It  is  not  that  I 
don’t  trust  you — but  your  eyes  are  so 
red.” 

Gertrude  nodded  a tearful  assent. 

The  General’s  wife  sailed  down  the  big 
stairway  in  her  most  majestic  manner. 

“Good  morning,  Dr.  Bronson,”  she 
said,  rather  markedly  not  asking  him  to 
sit  down. 

Of  course  his  profession  brought  him 
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into  many  delicate  situations;  «?.■;  for  Nv\v  York  on  the  P.rini'W'Uhehu  -and 
• glsui  $li«  foul'd,  rel  y oh  hi.vtmtue  digem-  she  dropped  a vague  hint  that  if  this 
tion.  It.  seemed  that  last;  flight  a Mr;  Mr.  Waite  was  of  vuffictem  social  srand- 
WSitGw’born  sheTtapRy  fng  Gerte udGs  father  might  possibly 

Miss  Rennet  had  never  met  before,  had  permit  him  to  confimiehtvsurt,  She 
proposed  to  her  meet.  1 he  young  man  thanked  Dr.  Brtmsoit  for. having  brought 
had  been  quite  ill  arid  perhaps  her  niete  them  news. of  die  young  man’s  condition 
' . . ' - —which  she  had  not 


given  nun  time  to 
deliver — and  Wished 
him  good  morning. 

Her  whole  manner 
indicated  what  she 
did  not  care  to  say. 
She  w as  vetyahgrv 
with  Dr-  R ro nson . I f 
he  had  dheyid  her 
and  taken  this  Mr. 
Waite  to  the  hospifM 
when  she  ordered, 
him  to,  this  distress- 
ing sutiorioo  w.-mlrl 
nut  ^ have  at  iw  n. 

Haying  reeled. off  her 
s ngi'gin.  &\i . jtivpidly 
t his t he-  b^d  no 
cha  tlte  fit;  inbemi  pt , 
she  sadgd  op-stairs 
as  majssrRMfy  as,  a 
momi-jit  T4Fpfr,  she 
had  sat hd  down. 

:,v  ‘‘The  vixen  V’ 

‘ The  smdvi”  “The 


~?$nTP  , 

v 


“Id  t»K{  JW  KMIW  \vti\  <1  > » Ml  toh-ltil  i , iil.hMKU»C  DIMAMon 


old  fvcx5,r  |h*ese  aft 
only  a few  of  the  ex- 
pressions ami  the 
. mildef;  ones  -T, which 
Di.Btomuu  used  m 
exprtss  his  opinioh  of 
the  wife  of  mg  cpm- 
ni a lulihg  ofh yer  as  he 

frathially : recovered 
is  breath.  And  rc- 


had  l>eeti  ft  . tittle  iniliscreet  in  show  ing  covering  breath  as  he  walktil  avvay  from 
if.  r synipatliv-'— she  was  inexperienced,  the  house  proved  a slow  process,,  for  he 
harf.Hv  more  than  a it  •.«  a*  i.ist  pos-  .spr ro  >t  on  cvpletives  as  fast  as  he. cot  it, 
•.it. h-  r hat  rhE  Mr.  Waite  had  miscori*  Meanwhile  (>e>nutle  was  upystaifS,' 


srnicd  Hyt  bis  lit-  r rGogher  eyrs  out,  despising  hi  r.st'l.f  for 

hEsniEpErbahsThy  hh.4  Evy.nvlKo.iifehr  that  having  given  in.  She  tried  to  find  ex* 


'Tout  Jicf 'tightly  MlKi.  childhood.  And 


rh%  hospital  had  -hot  aggravated  .his  ft  she  w orn,  home  of  an  engagement  r<»  a 
tgvef.  She  atftti  te  inictc  were  saiiiug  man  of;  whom  her  aunt  did  not  approve 
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riginal  frci 
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THE  ESCAPE  OF 

they  would  surely  think  ill  of  him.  Many 
soulless  fortune-hunters  had  sought  her 
hand  before.  There  was  no  need  for 
rash  haste — as  Browning’s  “Lady  of  the 
Bust”  had  once  said.  If  Tommy  realjy 
did  love  her  he  could  make  his  suit  in 
due  form.  She  tried  to  get  comfort 
from  these  thoughts.  But  in  her  heart 
she  knew  they  were  all  sophistry.  De- 
spite all  of  Aunt  May’s  plausible  argu- 
ments she  knew  that  if  she  deserted 
Tommy  in  his  distress  and  sickness  she 
would  have  no  right  to  call  herself 
worthy  of  love.  Once  she  almost 
rushed  down-stairs  to  throw  herself  on 
Dr.  Bronson’s  mercy.  But  she  did  not. 
Instead  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed 
and  sobbed  with  anger  at  her  weakness. 
She  despised  herself  and  knew  that  she 
was  not  doing  herself  an  injustice. 

But  Dr.  Bronson,  having  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  match,  was  not  going  to  sit 
still  and  let  “that  old  cat”  interfere  with 
it.  He  went  down  to  the  sea-wall  again 
and,  oblivious  of  the  blazing  morning 
sun,  paced  back  and  forth  till  noon, 
thinking  out  means  to  circumvent  the 
Lady  Villain  of  his  romance.  He  put 
all  the  blame  on  her.  He  was  convinced 
that  she  had  bluffed  and  browbeaten  her 
niece.  He  could  not  believe  that  so 
cynical  a message  could  have  the  ap- 
roval  of  so  lovable  a young  girl.  And 
esides,  across  Tommy’s  prostrate  body 
1 C£e^C-n  the  Tivoli  veranda  he  had 
looked  into  Gertrude’s  eyes,  and  he  knew 
she  loved  him. 

, ”lc?uld  not  change  the  sailing  date  of 
the  “rinz  Wilhelm,  but  there  was  just  a 
h 3 l>Ce  he  might  get  Tommy  out  of 

the  hosjpitai  in  time.  It  was  not  a very 

^ I t ance’  especially  as  the  patient 
was  nicely  to  worry  and  fret.  Bronson 
thought  out  a num!,er  0f  elaborate  lies  to 
calm  htr»i;  among  others  was  a tender, 
friessage,  just  such  a one  as  he 
would  Vjave  liked  to  receive  himself. 
Above  all,  he  must  keep  the  boy  cheer- 
. ’ ^**en  he  was  on  his  feet  again  the 
could  be  explained  to  him. 
this  ammunition  prepared  he 
called  a cab  and  drove  to  the  hospital. 
He  found  Tommy  with  a clear  mind,  but 
frightfully  exhausted  after  a night  of 
fever  and  delirium. 

“Hello,  Doc!”  he  said,  faintly. 
“How’s  things?” 
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“Fine,  old  boy!  Fine!  Couldn’t  be 
better.” 

But  already  Tommy  had  fallen  asleep 
again. 

The  next  day  the  patient  was  stronger, 
and  Bronson  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed. 

“They  tell  me,”  Waite  said,  in  a weak 
voice,  “that  you  brought  me  in.  I 
don’t  rememb— ” 

“Don’t  try  to, Tommy,”  Bronson  in- 
terrupted. “Don’t  worry!  You’re  a 
man.  Tommy,  and  can  understand  sense 
when  it’s  told  you.  I’m  anxious  to  get 
you  out  of  here  as  soon  as  possible.  Vve 
a reason!  You’re  pretty  sick.  And  to 
get  well  quick  you’ve  got  to  be  quiet. 
Rest.  Absolutely  no  worry  about  any- 
thing. That’s  the  cure  for  you.  No 
worry.  Trust  me.  Everything  is  all 
right!  And  remember  I’ve  got  a reason 
to  get  you  on  your  feet  quick — pronto! 
A reason!  A good  one!  Go  to  sleep!” 

As  Tommy  promptly  obeyed,  the  doc- 
tor congratulated  himself  on  his  hypnotic 
powers,  and  decided  to  give  this  method 
of  treatment  more  attention.  It  worked 
so  well  on  Waite  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  make  serious  experiments  on 
other  patients. 

Every  morning  when  he  came  into  the 
ward  Tommy  gave  him  the  accustomed 
greeting.  “Hello,  Doc,  how’s  things? 

“Fine,  fine!  Couldn’t  be  better.  Go 
to  sleep!”  , 

Waite  was  encouragingly  docile  under 
this  hypnotic  treatment,  and  his  re- 
covery was  rapid. 

The  Prinz  Wilhelm,  was  to  sail  on  a. 
Saturday,  and  when  Dr.  Bronson  came 
to  the  hospital  Friday  morning  he  found 
his  pet  patient  up  and  dressed. 

“How  are  you  feeling.  Tommy? 

“ Strong  as  a steam-shovel.  And  hun- 
gry? Why,  I could  eat  a hole  out  of 
Culebra  Cut.  You’re  going  to  let  me 
out  to-day,  aren’t  you?” 

“You  really  ought  to  stay  a few  days 
more.  You’ll  hardly  have  time  to  catch 
the  boat  to  Taboga — of  course  you  11 
have  to  put  in  a couple  of  weeks  there 
before  you’re  fit  for  work.  But  1 guess 
you  can  risk  it  out  for  a while  to-day.  I 
know  how  much  it  means  to  you*  es- 
pecially as  this  will  be  your  last  chance. 
She  sails  to-morrow.” 
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“She?  Who?”  chance  to  speak  to  her.  Bur  the  look, 

“ Why,  (iertrutle.— ’GertcurJe  Bennet.”  in  her  eyes  was  emHigh.  Be  r c ietl  to 
“ Bernier?  What  are  you  trying  to  dt'sefibe  that  look  in  he?  eyes,  tommy 
give  mb  Do,  > Who's  .'-'her”  Jumped  .up  in  exemmenr. 

An  awful  Se:u  i eU  oft  Dr.  Bronson.  “You  think  that  gi»f  expects  to  marry 

“’['ooin'i),v  he  said  and  t here  was  a and” 

•piaver  tri  his  voice,  ” ilon’t  you  rente m-  Brunson  podded  his-  head  dolefully, 

her  Miss  Bonnet--  the  General*!!  meek*”  ‘Ti  i run  I can  catch  that  T aboga 
WaiiY  puyk<?rgd  :du$  brow  ip  a ssintyrtf  boat.  You  can  send  my  things  to-. 
att*f*np£ and  at  last: a 'twfe  morrow,”  ; i l' -W 'S’ . . 

flicker  of  light  eatoe  to  hirri.  He  started  for  the  donr.  . 

“Ob.  now  ) remember.  That's’ ftmfiy.  /“And  say.  Doc,”  he  called  back-,  ‘Of 
l at  MarayhinL  that girl  comfe* '■K<£'t'6k.  lo^5svtij^-iV^i*-  m*/— — f*->r 

But  I got  on  the  train;  dor-  Panama.  God's  sake  don’t  to 11  he ; win- re  i am. M 
Yes,  I ' remember.  The  to  was  Mrs.  Without  waiting  tv>  pick  up  a hat  he 
Blake  and  Mrs . ibijrsfon  aboard,  atld  a dashed  dnvtn  the  strec-f  to  tbe  hospital 
girl.  Was  her  • name  Bonnet  ? GniKjb  gate,  yelling  for  a cab;, 
looking  girl,'  too.” 

‘‘  dVinuny  b Don't  yon  remember  the  All  this  happened  Severn}’  years  aso.  . 
Tivoli  danceT*  'Bur  Mrs.  General  Thiirsron  still  boasts 

Ske|UUisn\  go  v,  fiO(  i>«uiu\  s facte  "A.  yd"  hove  she  saved  her 'niche  frum  a ' 
dance—that  ss  as  ro<.  much.  It  miwr  be  ''civilian.  Waite,  - who  is  division  jen&i- 
a joke.  But  the  doctor  went  on,  piling  ncer  on  the  Fit  Chow  Railroad  and  the 
detail: am  detail,  in  si  dull,  fifeless  yoioe,  best  bachelor  dancetnn  the  China  vcmstv 
it  was  a j'reposrerf'us  souv.  .sometimes  tells  of  his  ad  venture  with  the. 

“Well/*  Tommy  inter rujvnd,  when  ChagrcS  fever,  and  hove  a woman — of 
the  doctor  came  to  his  interview  with,  eonm-  he  mentions  no  names  - took  ;itl- 
Mrs.  Cenersl  ! hurctori.  “rht  old  bdv  vantage  of  his  dtliourn  .and  almost  mar^ 
seems  fy»  have  kvpt  her  ht.adv  anyway.’’  tied  him,  Ck-mudy's  wedding  - cards 
But  even  at  this  mevden:  flippancy  have  josr  gone  Mi.f ..  -She  is  to  marry  an 
Bronson  could  nor  give  up  hope  for  the  exceedingly  prosperous  -.and  slightly  jft* 
romance  on  o liich  he  had  set  his  heart.  tiipd  Stockbroker.  She:  shrugs’  her  pretty 
Me  teem  on  unheeding.  Me  told  howy  m v shoulders  when  the  word  ” romance'”  is 
spite  of  endless  matuvuvers,  lie  had  been  mentioned,  bur  is  not  a little  ashamed  of 
able  to  see  Gertrude  only  once,  and  that  the  memory  ir  tails  up. 
was  in  a crowd  at  a tea,  where  he  got  no  Dr.  Bronson  still  has  faith. 


mm 


HERE  is  one  pHa.se  r'tf 
the  much  * 
qaminta  of  th&  t&i&jtfy 
:tud  origin  ofHie  wb*cH< 
so ;&r  a's'  EfcnovsvHas  not 
bee}>  coti$KJ ti tHer 
S\K  those  \<\tb  Hold  k. 
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eternity,  without  any  more  reference  to 
the  vital  order  than  to  the  chemical 
compounds. 

The  amount  of  living  matter  in  the 
universe  so  far  as  we  can  penetrate 
it,  compared  with  the  non-living,  is,  in 
amount,  like  a fluriy  of  snow  that  whi- 
tens the  Helds  and  hills  of  a spring  morn- 
ing compared  to  the  miles  of  rock  and 
soil  beneath  it;  and  with  reference  to 
geologic  time  it  is  about  as  fleeting.  In 
the  vast  welter  of  suns  and  systems  in 
the  heavens  above  us,  we  see  only  dead 
matter,  and  most  of  it  is  in  a condition 
of  glowing  metallic  vapor.  There  are 
doubtless  living  organisms  upon  some  of 
the  invisible  planetary  bodies,  but  it  is 
probably  as  fugitive  and  temporary  as 
upon  our  own  world.  Much  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  clothed  in  a light  vest- 
ment of  life,  which,  back  in  geologic 
time,  seems  to  have  more  completely 
enveloped  it  than  at  present,  as  both  the 
arctic  and  the  antarctic  regions  bear 
evidence  in  their  coal-beds  and  other 
fossils  of  luxuriant  vegetable  growths. 

Strip  the  earth  of  its  thin  pellicle  of 
soil,  thinner  with  reference  to  the  mass 
than  is  the  peel  to  the  apple,  and  you 
have  stripped  it  of  its  life.  Or,  rob  it  of 
its  watery  vapor  and  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  air,  both  stages  in  the  evolution,  and 
you  have  a dead  world.  The  huge  globe 
swings  through  space  only  as  a mass  of 
insensate  rock.  So  limited  and  evanes- 
cent is  the  world  of  living  matter,  so 
vast  and  enduring  is  the  world  of  the 
non-living.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  in 
the  light  of  physical  science,  life,  I 
repeat,  seems  like  a mere  passing  phase 
of  the  cosmic  evolution,  a flitting  and 
temporary  stage  of  matter  which  it 
passes  through  in  the  procession  of 
changes  on  the  surface  of  a cooling 
planet.  Between  the  fiery  mist  of  the 
nebula  and  the  frigid  and  consolidated 
globe  there  is  a brief  span,  ranging  over 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees 
of  temperature,  where  life  appears  and 
organic  evolution  takes  place.  Com- 
pared with  the  whole  scale  of  tempera- 
ture, from  absolute  zero  to  the  white 
heat  of  the  hottest  stars,  it  is  about  a 
hand’s-breadth  compared  to  a mile. 

Life  processes  cease,  but  chemical  and 
mechanical  processes  go  on  for  ever.  Life 
is  as  fugitive  and  uncertain  as  the  bow 


in  the  clouds,  an 
clouds,  is  confine< 
conditions.  Like 
perpetual  creatior 
ana  its  source  i 
through  which  it 
inseparable  from 
stance  of  life,  lik 
perpetual  flux  an< 
ways  on  the  ver 
vanishes  when  th 
fail,  to  be  renewe 
turn.  We  know— 
is  as  literally  dep 
as  is  the  rainbow,  ; 
upon  the  material 
er  the  physical  o 
whole  truth  abou 
the  bow,  is  the  ins 
ence  says  Yes,  bu 
our  religion  say 
the  prophets  say  T 
aspirations  say  Nc 

Where,  then,  sh: 
to  this  mysteriou: 
Modem  biochemis 
the  old  notion  of 
only  a metaphysic 
that  leaves  us  flou 
mire.  If  I questioi 
what  answer  do  I 
traction  and  repul! 
is  not  in  us;  we  an 
as  in  the  flower.” 
elements — oxygen , 
and  carbon — say, 
cause  we  are  from 
is  not;  we  form  onl 
Warmth  and  mois 
in  us;  we  are  only  i 
handmaidens.”  Th 
in  me;  I shine  on 
I but  quicken  life 
The  stars  say,  “It  i 
seen  life  come  and  j 
worlds  for  untold  ag 
of  the  heavens  abc 
below  can  reveal  to 
in  quest  of. 

I can  fancy  brui 
life:  “You  tarry  wi 
You  will  always  be 
my  blind,  contendii 
respect  you  not;  y 
chances  amid  my  f 
forces  go  their  ete 
variableness  or  sha< 
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woe  to  you  if  you  cross  their  courses,  be  a warfare,  but  you  will  win  more  bat- 
You  may  bring  all  your  gods  with  you — ties  than  you  will  lose.  But  remember, 
gods  of  love,  mercy,  gentleness,  altru-  you  are  nothing  to  me,  while  I am  every- 
ism;  but  I know  them  not.  Your  prayers  thing  to  you.  I have  nothing  to  lose  or 
will  fall  upon  ears  of  stone,  your  appeal-  gain,  while  you  have  everything  to  gain, 
ing  gesture  upon  eyes  of  stone,  your  cries  Without  my  soils  and  moisture  and 
for  mercy  upon  hearts  of  stone.  I shall  warmth,  without  my  carbon  and  oxygen 
be  neither  your  enemy  nor  your  friend,  and  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  you  can  do 
I shall  be  utterly  indifferent  to  you.  or  be  nothing;  without  my  sunshine 
My  floods  will  drown  you,  my  winds  you  perish;  but  you  have  these  things 
wreck  you,  my  fires  bum  you,  my  quick-  on  condition  of  effort  and  struggle.  You 
sands  suck  you  down,  and  not  know  have  evolution  on  condition  of  pain  and 
what  they  are  doing.  My  earth  is  a failure  and  the  hazard  of  the  warring 
theater  of  storms  and  cyclones,  of  ava-  geologic  ages.  Fate  and  necessity  rule 
lanches  and  earthquakes,  of  lightnings  in  my  realm.  When  you  fail,  or  are 
and  cloudbursts;  wrecks  and  mins  crushed  or  swallowed  by  my  remorse- 
strew  my  course.  All  my  elements  and  less  forces,  do  not  put  the  blame  upon 
forces  are  at  your  service;  all  my  fluids  my  gods,  nor  upon  your  own;  there  is 
and  gases  and  solids;  my  stars  in  their  no  blame,  there  is  only  the  price  to 
courses  will  fight  on  your  side,  if  you  be  paid— the  hazards  of  invading  the 
put  and  keep  yourself  in  right  relations  closed  circle  of  my  unseeing  forces.” 
to  them.  My  atoms  and  electrons  will  In  California  I saw  an  epitome  of  the 
build  your  house,  my  lightning  do  your  merciless  way  inorganic  nature  deals 
errands,  my  winds  sail  your  ships,  on  the  with  life.  An  old,  dried,  and  hardened 
same  terms.  You  cannot  live  without  asphalt  lake  near  Los  Angeles  tells  a 
my  air  and  my  water  and  my  warmth;  horrible  tale  of  animal  suffering  and 
but  each  of  them  is  a source  of  power  failure.  It  had  been  a pit  of  horrors  for 
that  will  crush  or  engulf  or  devour  you  long  ages;  it  was  Nature  concentrated 
before  it  will  turn  one  hair’s-breadth  — her  wild  welter  of  struggling  and  de- 
from  its  course.  Your  trees  will  be  voUring  forms  through  the  geologic  ages 
uprooted  by  my  tornadoes,  your  fair  made  visible  and  tangible  in  a small 
fields  will  be  laid  waste  by  floods  or  patch  of  mingled  pitch  and  animal  bones, 
fires;  my  mountains  will  fall  on  your  There  was  nearly  as  much  bone  as  pitch, 
delicate  forms  and  utterly  crush  and  The  fate  of  the  unlucky  flies  that  alight 
bury  them;  my  glaciers  will  overspread  upon  tangle-foot  fly-paper  in  our  houses 
vast  areas  and  banish  or  destroy  whole  had  been  the  fate  of  the  victims  that  had 
tribes  and  races  of  your  handiwork;  the  perished  here.  How  many  wild  crea- 
shrinking  and  wrinkling  crust  of  my  tures  had  turned  appealing  eyes  to  the 
earth  will  fold  in  its  insensate  bosom  great  unheeding  void  as  they  felt  them- 
vast  forests  of  your  tropical  growths,  selves  helpless  and  sinking  in  this  all- 
and  convert  them  into  black  rock,  and  engulfing  pitch!  How  many  human  be- 
I will  make  rock  of  the  myriad  forms  of  ings  in  storms  and  disasters  at  sea  and 
minute  life  with  which  you  plant  the  in  flood  and  fire  upon  land  have  turned 
saas;  through  immense  geologic  ages  the  same  appealing  look  to  the  unpitying 
my  relentless,  unseeing,  unfeeling  forces  heavens!  There  is  no  power  in  the 
will  drive  on  like  the  plowshare  that  world  of  physical  forces,  or  apart  from 
buries  every  flower  and  grass-blade  and  our  own  kind,  that  heeds  us  or  turns 
tiny  creature  in  its  path.  My  winds  are  aside  for  us,  or  bestows  one  pitying 
life-giving  breezes  to-day,  and  the  besom  glance  upon  us.  The  winds  are  never 
of  destruction  to-morrow;  my  rains  will  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb,  or  the  heats 
moisten  and  nourish  you  one  day,  and  to  the  unshorn.  Life  has  run,  and  still 
wash  you  into  the  gulf  the  next;  my  runs,  the  gantlet  of  a long  line  of  hostile 
earthquakes  will  bury  your  cities  as  if  forces,  and  escapes  by  dint  of  fleetness 
they  were  ant-hills.  So  you  must  take  of  foot  or  agility  in  dodging,  or  else  by 
your  chances,  but  the  chances  are  on  toughness  of  fiber, 
your  side.  I am  not  all  tempest  or  flood  Yet  here  we  are;  here  is  love  and 
or  fire  or  earthquake.  Your  career  will  charity  and  mercy  and  intelligence;  the 
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fair  face  of  childhood,  the  beautiful  face 
of  youth,  the  clear,  strong  face  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  and  the  calm, 
benign  face  of  old  age,  seen,  it  is  true, 
as  against  a background  of  their  oppo- 
sites, but  seeming  to  indicate  something 
above  chance  and  change  at  the  heart 
of  nature.  Here  is  life  in  the  midst  of 
death,  but  death  forever  playing  into 
the  hands  of  life;  here  is  the  organic  in 
the  midst  of  the  inorganic,  at  strife  with 
it,  hourly  crushed  by  it,  yet  sustained 
and  kept  going  by  its  aid. 

That  we  have  told  the  whole  truth 
about  a living  body  when  we  have  enu- 
merated all  its  chemical  and  mechan- 
ical activities,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
see.  If  this  is  the  case,  in  what  re- 
spect does  life  differ  from  a steam-engine 
or  any  other  piece  of  machinery — all  of 
which  are  explained  by  the  sum-total 
of  their  chemical,  mechanical,  or  elec- 
trical activities?  What  is  added  to 
these  forces  that  makes  the  result  vital 
instead  of  mechanical?  Vitality  is  only 
a word,  but  it  marks  a class  of  phenom- 
ena in  nature  that  stands  apart  from  all 
merely  mechanical  manifestations  in  the 
universe.  The  cosmos  is  a vast  machine, 
but  in  this  machine — this  tremendous 
complex  of  physical  forces — there  ap- 
pears, at  least  on  this  earth,  in  the  course 
of  its  evolution,  this  something,  or  this 
peculiar  manifestation  of  energy  that 
we  call  vital.  Apparently  it  is  a tran- 
sient phase  of  activity  in  matter,  which, 
unlike  other  chemical  and  physical  ac- 
tivities, has  its  beginning  and  its  ending, 
and  out  of  which  has  arisen  all  the 
myriad  forms  of  terrestrial  life,  and, 
finally,  the  body  and  brain  of  man. 
The  merely  material  forces,  blind  and 
haphazard  from  the  first,  did  not  arise 
in  matter;  they  are  inseparable  from  it 
— they  are  as  eternal  as  matter  itself, 
but  the  activities  called  vital  arose  in 
time  and  place,  and  must  eventually 
disappear  as  they  arose,  and  the  career 
of  the  inorganic  elements  go  on  as  if  life 
had  never  visited  the  sphere.  Was  it, 
or  is  it,  a visitation — something  ab  extra 
that  implies  supermundane,  or  super- 
natural, powers? 

Added  to  this  wonder  is  the  fact  that 
the  vital  order  has  gone  on  unfolding 
through  the  geologic  ages,  mounting 
from  form  to  form,  or  from  order  to 


order,  becoming  n 
plex,  passing  from 
of  body,  to  the  emp 
and  finally  from  in: 
tivities  to  free  voli 
and  consciousness 
purely  physical  and 
main  where  they  beg 
endless  change  am 
shifting  of  the  ba la 
always  the  tendency 
rium,  while  the  gen 
forces  has  been  in  th 
the  equilibrium  and  t 
the  crest  of  the  wave  i 
hang  forever  between 
unstable. 

So  there  we  are,  c 
apparently  contrary  ti 
unthinkable,  as  the  Iati 
said,  “that  the  living 
but  natural,”  that  the 
as  truly  rooted  in  th< 
things  as  are  the  mech 
ical  orders;  and  yet,  he 
face  with  its  limited,  ft; 
tional  character.  It  < 
like  the  dews  of  the  mo 
the  features  of  an  exi 
pected,  extraordinary 
miracle,  if  you  will;  1 
which  physical  science  ti 
verse  is  not  a delusion, 
mind  which  it  begets  is 
then  life  belongs  to  the 
of  things  as  do  day  and 
sun,  rest  and  motion.  \\ 
cile  these  contradictions? 

Huxley  spoke  for  ph 
when  he  said  that  he  did  i 
it  was  that  constituted  lift 
that  made  the  “wonder 
between  the  dead  particles 
particles  of  matter  appea 
respects  identical.”  He  t 
might  be  some  bond  betv 
chemical  phenomena,  on  ti 
and  vital  phenomena,  on  tf 

Ehilosophers  will  some  d: 

iving  matter  is  characters 
taneity  of  action,”  which  is 
sent  from  inert  matter.  Hi 
or  does  not  think  of  a vital  f 
from  all  other  forces,  as  the 

Ehenomena,  as  so  many  | 
ave  done,  from  Aristotle  d 
day.  He  finds  protoplasm 
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physical  basis  of  life;  it  is  one  in  both 
the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds;  the 
animal  takes  it  from  the  vegetable,  and 
the  vegetable,  by  the  aid  of  sunlight, 
takes  or  manufactures  it  from  the  in- 
organic elements.  But  protoplasm  is 
living  matter.  Before  there  was  any 
protoplasm,  what  brought  about  the 
^ stupendous  change  of  the  dead  into  the 
living?  Protoplasm  makes  more  pro- 
toplasm, as  fire  makes  more  fire,  but 
what  kindled  the  first  spark  of  this  living 
flame?  Here  we  comer  the  mystery, 
but  it  is  still  a mystery  that  defies  us. 
Cause  and  effect  meet  and  are  lost  in 
each  other.  Science  cannot  admit  a 
miracle,  or  a break  in  the  continuity  of 
life,  yet  here  it  reaches  a point  where  no 
step  can  be  taken.  Huxley’s  illustra- 
tions do  not  help  his  argument.  Proto- 
plasm, he  says,  “is  the  clay  of  the  pot- 
ter; which,  bake  it  and  paint  it  as  he 
will,  remains  clay,  separated  by  artifice, 
and  not  by  nature,  from  the  commonest 
brick  or  sun-dried  clod.”  Clay  is  cer- 
tainly the  physical  basis  of  the  potter’s 
art,  but  would  there  be  any  pottery  in 
the  world  if  it  contained  only  clay?  Do 
we  not  have  to  think  of  the  potter?  In 
the  same  way,  do  we  not  have  to  think 
of  something  that  fashions  these  myriad 
forms  of  life  out  of  protoplasm? — and 
back  of  that,  of  something  that  begat 
protoplasm  out  of  non  - protoplasmic 
matter,  and  started  the  flame  of  life 
going  ? Life  accounts  for  protoplasm, 
jH*  accounts  for  life?  We  have  to 
ink  of  the  living  clay  as  separated  by 
ature  from  the  inert  “sun-dried  clod, 
ere  is  something  in  the  one  that  is 

aurhm  ot^er-  There  is  really  no 
ften*,c  analogy  between  the  potter’s 
art  and  Nature’s  art  of  life. 

I > "ere  is  more  wit  than  science  in  Hux- 
• ^iS  *lUestion,  “What  better  philosoph- 
'pi  sta.tl»s  has  vitality  than  aqueosity?” 
• ' Cj.e  xs.  at  least  this  difference:  When 
3 1 4^  *s  gone,  you  cannot  recall  it,  or 
***««•  it  by  your  chemistry;  but 
v l3*1  recombine  the  two  gases  in 
1C,  you  have  decomposed  water  any 
umber  of  times,  and  get  your  aque- 
ousity  back  again;  it  never  fails;  it  is 
a power  of  chemistry.  But  vitality  will 
not  come  at  your  beck;  it  is  not  a chem- 
ical product;  it  is  not  in  the  same 
category  as  the  wetness  or  liquidity  of 
Vou  CXXIX.— No.  771.-45 
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water.  It  is  a name  for  a phenomenon 
the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in 
nature.  It  is  one  that  the  art  of  man  is 

E ownerless  to  reproduce,  while  water  may 
e made  to  go  through  its  cycle  of 
change — solid,  fluid,  vapor,  gas — and  al- 
ways come  back  to  water. 

Life  is  the  introduction  of  a new 
element  or  force  or  tendency  into  the 
cosmos.  Henceforth  the  elements  go 
new  ways,  form  new  compounds,  build 
up  new  forms,  and  change  the  face  of 
nature.  Rivers  flow  where  they  never 
would  have  flowed  without  it,  mountains 
fall  in  a space  of  time  during  which  they 
never  would  have  fallen;  barriers  arise, 
rough  ways  are  made  smooth,  a new 
world  appears — the  world  of  the  mind 
and  soul  of  man. 

If  the  gods  of  the  inorganic  elements 
are  neither  for  nor  against  us,  but  ut- 
terly indifferent  to  us,  how  came  we 
here?  Nature’s  method  is  always  from 
the  inside,  while  ours  is  from  the  out- 
side; hers  is  circular,  while  ours  is  direct. 
We  think,  as  Bergson  says,  of  things 
created,  and  of  a thing  that  creates,  but 
things  in  nature  are  not  created,  they 
are  evolved;  they  grow,  and  the  thing 
that  grows  is  not  separable  from  the 
force  that  causes  it  to  grow.  The  water 
turns  the  wheel,  and  can  be  shut  off  or 
let  on.  This  is  the  way  of  the  mechan- 
ical world.  But  the  wheels  in  organic 
nature  go  around  from  something  in- 
side them,  a kind  of  perpetual  motion, 
or  self-supplying  power.  They  are  not 
turned,  they  turn;  they  are  not  re- 
paired, they  repair.  The  nature  of  liv- 
ing things  cannot  be  interpreted  by 
the  laws  of  mechanical  and  chemical 
things,  though  mechanics  and  chem- 
istry play  the  visible,  tangible  part  in 
them. 

In  view  of  all  these  things,  how  man 
got  here  is  a problem.  Why  the  slender 
thread  of  his  line  of  descent  was  not 
broken  in  the  warrings  and  upheavals  of 
the  terrible  geologic  ages,  what  power 
or  agent  took  a hand  in  furthering  his 
development,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
biologic  science. 

Man’s  is  the  only  intelligence,  as  we 
understand  the  word,  in  the  universe, 
and  his  intelligence  demands  something 
akin  to  intelligence  in  the  nature  from 
which  he  sprang. 
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BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS  FREE 

ELMA  WHEELOCK  door  and  put  t 
sat  in  her  accustomed  the  first  w indo 
place  beside  a front  frowned  more  dt 
window.  She  swayed  The  woman,  v 
gently  in  her  hair-cloth  came  down  the 
rocker.  She  leaned  her  trudged  across  1 1 
head  back  and  side-  held  up  her  bia< 
out  at  the  prospect  with  wind-swept  road 
an  expression  almost  absurdly  tragic,  skirts  whipped  £ 
Tragedy  did  not  sit  comfortably  upon  knees;  her  shaw 
those  mild  features  in  that  long,  sweet  head-tie  fluttered, 
face,  softly  curtained  with  folds  of  thin,  her  head  before  th 
blond  hair  which  had  not  turned  gray,  on,  setting  her  lar| 
although  Selma  was  almost  an  old  squarely.  Maria  a 
woman.  However,  tragedy,  hawk-like,  winter,  whether  it  ’ 
unswerving,  did  look  from  Selma’s  blue  opened  Selma’s  fror 
eyes.  She  might,  from  her  expression,  fully,  walked  up  the 
have  been  gazing  at  some  scene  of  hor-  to  Selma  in  the 
ror  instead  of  at  her  own  tidy,  square  through  another  ga 
front  yard  with  its  gravel  walk  bor-  on  the  south.  She 
dered  with  leafless  shrubs,  with  a leafless  the  door-stone,  opene 
cherry-tree  standing  stark  upon  one  side,  crossed  Selma’s  larg< 
and  a leafless  horse  - chestnut  on  the  was  in  the  warm  sitt 
other.  Beyond  the  front  yard  with  its  “Good  afternoon, 
prim  fence  was  the  main  street  of  the  drearily.  Selma  resp 
village;  opposite  was  Maria  Hopkins’s  “Good  afternoon,’’ 
house.  When  Selma's  eyes  roved  be-  your  things  off,  Maria 
yond  her  own  front  yard  and  the  main  Maria  removed  the 
street,  and  fastened  upon  Maria  Hop-  large  gray  shawl,  and  « 

kins’s  house,  the  tragedy  deepened.  It  short,  stout  figure,  with 

seemed  about  to  swoop,  fierce  beaked  been  pretty,  but  now  ^ 

and  clawed.  There  was  seemingly  noth-  ging  and  worried.  SI 

ing  exasperating  about  the  opposite  skirt  and  a purple  wa 

house.  It  was  a plain  white  structure  apron  trimmed  with  km 

with  a door  in  the  middle  front  and  two  “Sit  down,”  said  Seln 
windows  on  each  side  of  the  door.  The  Maria  took  the  chair 

house  was  raised  upon  terraces  over  window.  That  was  also 

which  clambered  rough  stone  steps,  women  swayed  to  and  ft 

Upon  each  of  the  terraces  were  two  trees  speak  for  some  time.  J 

— cherry  upon  the  upper,  horse-chestnut  tney  exchanged  glances  oi 

upon  the  lower.  Two  of  the  windows  at  derstanding.  Finally  Seln 

the  front  displayed  slants  of  lace  cur-  “We  would  have  been  i 
tains,  two  plain  white  shades.  this  time,”  said  she. 

As  Selma  gazed  at  the  house  an  ugly  “Yes,  we  would,”  agree 

frown  came  between  her  eyes.  She  set  “Well,  we  did  what  wa 

her  mouth  hard.  Her  face  did  not  relax  way,”  said  Selma, 
when  a woman  opened  the  opposite  door.  “/  did,”  said  Maria.  ‘ 
The  woman  wore  a gray  shawl  and  a lated  to  me.  You  hadn’t 
white  wool  head-tie.  She  locked  the  do  anything.” 
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“I  had  as  much  call  as  you.” 

“Aggie  is  no  kin  of  yours.  You  had 
no  call.” 

“I  had  a call  to  do  my  duty,”  said 
Selma. 

“It  is  a good  deal  to  do  your  duty 
when  you  ain’t  any  direct  call  from  rela- 
tions. Aggie  ain’t  related  to  you.” 

“No,  she  ain’t,  and  I guess  I can  stand 
it,”  said  Selma. 

“Aggie  means  right,”  declared  Maria, 
with  half-hearted  defense.  Her  eyes 
were  condemnatory,  even  as  she  spoke. 

“For  my  part,  I am  sick  of  folks 
meaning  so  well  and  not  acting  up  to 
it,”  said  Selma.  “I  would  rather  they 
didn’t  mean  quite  so  well  and  act  as 
if  they  meant  a good  deal  better.  Aggie 
always  treated  you  as  if  you  were  the 
dirt  under  her  feet,  Maria.” 

“She  did  mean  well,”  repeated  Maria, 
but  her  eyes  continued  to  condemn. 

“She  didn’t  act  well,”  said  Selma; 
“when  she  came  to  live  with  you  after 
her  folks  died,  she  let  you  slave,  and 
never  lifted  a finger.” 

“She  had  to  practise,  and  give  music- 
lessons.” 

“Fiddlesticks!  She  never  had  more 
than  five  music  scholars,  and  she  never 
played  the  piano  well  enough  to  teach, 
anyhow,  and  she  only  taught  so  as  to 
P*  ®ble  to  get  fine  feathers  to  catch  Tom 
Willard.  Well,  she  caught  him,  and  she 
kept  right  on  meaning  well  and  working 
him  for  all  she  was  worth.  She  was  so 
extravagant  he  got  in  debt.  I had  it 
straight  that  she  used  six  eggs  in  cake 
when  the  hens  wasn’t  laying,  and  she 
used  to  leave  all  the  draughts  on  the 
sitting-room  stove  open  till  it  was  so 
• ot  s.be  had  to  fling  up  all  the  windows 
in  midwinter  to  cool  off,  instead  of  sav- 
ing the  coal  bills.  Then,  just  when  we 
ad  saved  enough  to  go  on  that  excur- 
th>It  'T  '^asbington,  it  had  to  come  out 
Pat,  *■  °**»  was  behind  in  his  taxes  and 
e house  would  be  sold  over  their  heads, 
and  she  had  to  come  whining  around 
you,  all  dressed  up,  too,  with  a hat  with 
a long  feather,  and  a silk  dress,  and  we 
ha<* Sive  up  our  money  we  had  saved 
to  take  that  excursion  we  had  been 

on  80  l°ng-” 

You  never  ought  to  have  given  it 
up,  said  Maria.  “Aggie  is  no  kith  nor 
km  of  yours.” 


/‘You  don’t  suppose,”  replied  Selma, 
with  delicate  hauteur,  “that  I gave  that 
money  to  Aggie  Willard?  I gave  that 
money  to  the  Lord.” 

“I  suppose  we  both  did.” 

Selma  brought  her  gentle  swaying  to 
an  abrupt  conclusion.  She  set  both 
slender,  pointed  feet  in  their  congress 
shoes  firmly  on  the  floor.  “Yes,  we  both 
did,”  said  she,  “and  it  ain’t  becoming 
in  ' women  that  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians to  complain,  even  if  the  Lord  does 
send  such  a silly,  extravagant  thing  as 
Aggie  out  collecting.  What  we’ve  got 
to  do  now  is  just  one  thing — ” 

Maria  stared.  “What?” 

Selma  looked  almost  sternly  at  her 
friend.  “Maria  Hopkins,  we  have  got 
to  have  a change.” 

“I  don’t  see  how,  Selma.  I haven’t 
a cent  except  just  what  I need  to  keep 
going,  and  you  haven’t;  and  I haven’t 
got  anybody  to  visit  except  Aggie,  and 
you  haven’t  got  anybody.  ’ 

“Who  said  anything  about  visiting 
anybody?  I wouldn’t  visit  anybody  if 
I had  a town  full  of  relations.  Visiting 
was  never  according  to  my  ideas,  but 
ou  and  I,  Maria  Hopkins,  have  got  to 
ave  a change,  and  I have  just  found 
out  how.” 

“How?” 

“ It  won’t  cost  a cent.  It  won’t  mean 
any  traveling  except  crossing  the  street, 
but  it  will  mean  a change.” 

Maria  was  a little  pale  as  she  con- 
tinued to  stare  at  her  friend.  “I  guess 
I don’t  just  see  what  you  are  driving 
at  yet,  Selma,”  she  said,  feebly. 

“It  is  as  easy  as  the  nose  on  your  face. 
You  stay  here  and  live  in  my  house 
awhile  with  my  things.  You  are  at 
erfect  liberty  to  nose  round  the  whole 
ouse,  and  peek  into  every  closet  and 
bureau  drawer,  and  use  my  things  just 
as  if  they  were  yours,  and — I will  go 
and  live  in  your  house  while  you  are 
here.” 

Selma  gazed  at  Maria  with  a defiant 
expression  which  gradually  changed  be- 
fore the  one  of  wondering  delight  on  the 
other  face.  “It  is  complete,”  gasped 
Maria.  “I’ll  admire  to  do  it.” 

“Then,”  said  Selma,  “you  can  look 
out  of  my  front  windows  at  your  house, 
and  I can  look  out  of  your  front  windows 
at  mine,  and  it  will  look  entirely  differ- 
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ent.  The  Lord  above  alone  knows  how 
awful  sick  I am  of  sitting  here  day  after 
day,  and  staring  over  at  your  everlasting 
front  yard,  and  the  same  old  trees,  and 
the  same  old  house,  with  two  drapery 
curtains  at  two  windows,  and  two  plain 
ones  at  two.  Sometimes  I feel  almost 
wicked  enough  to  wish  your  house  would 
bum  down,  Maria  Hopkins.  Seems  as 
if  I would  admire  to  look  over  and  see 
your  chimney  standing  in  a pile  of  ashes 
just  for  a change.’  Selma’s  eyes 
gleamed  fiercely;  then  she  laughed. 

Maria  laughed,  too,  after  a little  start. 
“You  ain’t  a mite  more  tired  of  staring 
at  my  house  than  I am  of  staring  at 
yours,  if  the  truth  was  told,  and  its  mak- 
ing me  out  wicked,  too,  but  sometimes 
I’ve  thought  I smelled  smoke,  and — ” 

Selma  nodded.  “ Don’t  blame  you  one 
mite.  Then  you  and  me  can  start  in 
right  away.  You  understand,  whilst  you 
are  here  this  house  is  just  as  much 
yours  as  mine — more  so.  It  is  yours.’’ 

Maria  nodded.  “And  my  house  is 
yours,”  said  she.  Then  she  looked  a 
bit  doubtfully  at  the  other  woman. 
“You  know  you  mustn’t  give  goldfish 
too  much  to  eat.  I will  own  I set  a lot 
by  that  bowl  of  goldfish,”  said  she. 

“ I have  heard  you  talk  about  not  over- 
feeding those  goldfish  enough  to  make 
me  know,”  said  Selma.  “I  shall  look 
out  after  them  just  the  same  as  I expect 
you  to  look  out  for  my  hens  and  see  to  it 
that  they  have  their  food  warm  on  a 
cold  day.  There  will  be  plenty  of  eggs. 
What  you  don’t  want  to  use  you  can 
trade  to  the  grocer  for  his  truck.” 

“Land,  Selma!  You  don’t  mean  you 
want  me  to  sell  your  own  hens’  eggs!” 

“Whilst  you  live  in  my  house  my  hens 
is  your  hens,”  declared  Selma,  firmly, 
“and  I shall  feel  the  same  way  about 
that  pig  you’re  raising.  He  shall  be  my 
pig” 

“ He’s  fat  enough  to  kill  now,”  said 
Maria.  “I  calculated  to  hire  Tom  Sim- 
mons to  do  it.  It’s  cold  enough  now  to 
keep  what  pig-meat  I want,  and  I always 
dispose  of  the  extra  easy  enough.  The 
butcher  is  always  tickled  to  death  to  get 
my  sausage-meat  and  headcheese  and 
pork.” 

“I,”  said  Selma,  “will  do  the  pig 
work.” 

“It’s  a big  chore,”  said  Maria. 


“You  can’t  teach  me  anything  about 
pig  work.  We  always  kept  a pig.  Some- 
times we  kept  two  pigs.  I’d  admire  to 
get  a chance  to  try  my  hand  at  it  again.” 

“I  want  to  speak  for  some  of  the  sau- 
sage,” said  Maria;  “and  a half  a fresh 
ham,  and  half  a salt,  and  some  head- 
cheese, and  some  of  the  salted-down 
pork.” 

“Of  course,”  agreed  Sehna.  “And 
you  will  find  there’s  about  six  roosters 
of  mine  ought  to  be  killed.  But  how 
about  milking  the  cow?” 

“ If  I can’t  milk  a cow  at  my  age,  I’ll 
give  up  beat,”  said  Maria. 

“ I’ve  got  two  steady  customers  for  the 
milk,  and  some  scattering  ones.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  tend  to  them.** 

The  two  regarded  each  other  with 
curiously  child-like  expressions.  They 
felt  like  two  children  about  to  engage  in 
a most  exciting  game. 

“When,”  said  Maria,  with  a fairly 
infantile  grin,  “shall  we  begin?” 

“ Right  away.  Why  not?”  replied 
Selma.  “It  ain’t  as  if  we  had  to  pack 
up  or  anything.  We  haven’t.  All 
you’ve  got  to  do  is  stay  here,  and  all 
I’ve  got  to  do  is  to  cross  the  street. 
Land!  It  is  the  completest  way  of  get- 
ting a change  I ever  heard  of.  We 
shan’t  even  need  to  take  our  sewing.” 
“I’ll  get  at  any  of  yours  I find  round, 
and  you  can  get  at  mine.  And  of 
course  you  know  you  are  welcome  to 
wear  any  of  my  clothes.  If  my  skirts 
are  too  long,  you  can  just  baste  tucks 
in  them.” 

Maria  began  to  laugh.  “That  part  of 
it  is  going  to  be  easier  for  me  than  for 
you,”  said  she;  “my  skirts  will  all  be 
too  short  for  you.” 

“Land!  I don’t  mind  that.  Of  course 
I shall  wear  your  petticoats,  too;  and  I 
was  reading  the  other  day  how  short 
skirts  were  all  the  go.  I ain’t  worrying 
about  that  part  of  it.  I guess  we  might 
as  well  begin  now.  I am  sick  and  tired 
of  looking  across  at  your  house.  Guess 
I’ll  run  across  the  street  and  look  at 
mine.” 

“I  know  just  how  you  feel,”  said  Ma- 
ria. “I’ve  felt  real  sort  of  rested  since 
I came  in  here,  being  able  to  look  out 
of  the  window  and  not  see  your  house.” 

Selma  rose.  “Well,”  said  she,  “I’ll 
put  on  your  shawl  and  hood  and  be 
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going.  There’s  plenty  in  the  house  for  Then  Selma  went,  shuffling  in  her 
supper.  You  can  just  hunt  round  and  large  rubbers,  across  the  street.  Maria 
find  it.  You’ll  enjoy  it.”  watched  her  find  the  key  under  the 

“And  you’ll  find  plenty  for  your  sup-  blind,  unlock  the  front  door,  and  enter; 

per  over  there,”  said  Maria.  then  she  drew  a long  breath  and  looked 

“O  Lord!”  said  Selma,  “to  think  of  about  her. 
the  relief  of  going  into  your  pantry  and  “My  goodness,”  said  she.  “I  wonder 
hunting  up  victuals  and  getting  supper  if  we  are  both  plumb  crazy  1” 
on  another  stove.  My  I”  Maria  actually  turned  around  several 

“That  is  just  the  way  I feel,”  said  times  like  a cat  or  a dog  trying  to  become 
Maria.  accustomed  to  strangeness.  The  primi- 

Selma  arose  with  no  more  ado.  She  tive  asserted  itself,  lifting  its  live  head 
went  to  the  old-fashioned  secretary  from  the  dust  of  the  ages.  After  her 
which  stood  against  the  south  wall.  She  turning  around,  Maria’s  face  no  longer 
rummaged  under  some  papers,  and  took  looked  bewildered.  “ Guess  I had  better 
out  an  old  wallet.  “ Here’s  some  see  to  feeding  those  hens,  first  thing  be- 
money,”  said  she.  “It  will  last  awhile,  fore  it  gets  dark,”  she  thought.  She 
When  you  want  more,  you  hang  a towel  found,  with  a revival  of  the  delicious, 
out  the  sitting-room  window,  and  I’ll  see  childish  joy  of  hide-and-seek,  Selma’s 
that  you  have  some.  It  all  depends  on  meal-bag.  She  mixed  the  chicken  food 
how  long  we  stay  before  we  get  tired  of  with  hot  water  and  went  out  to  the 
the  change.”  chicken  - house.  The  fowls  clustered 

“If,”  said  Maria,  “you  go  into  my  around  her  greedily.  Maria  had  never 
pantry  and  take  the  cover  off  the  old-  cared  for  chickens.  Now  she  realized 
fashioned  sugar-bowl  on  the  second  shelf  a certain  fondness  for  the  fluffy,  pecking 
at  the  right  of  the  door,  you  will  find  things.  “They  don’t  know  a mite  of 
some  dollar  bills,  and  there  is  some  difference  betwixt  me  and  Selma,”  she 
change  tucked  in  the  cracked  pink  cup  thought.  Then  she  called,  “ Biddy, 
on  the  lower  shelf  behind  the  tea-caddy,  biddy,  biddy  1” 

You  hang  out  a towel,  too,  if  you  get  When  she  re-entered  the  house,  she 

short.  You  may,  with  hiring  the  pig-  experienced  the  delight  of  a child  rum- 
killing.” . maging  about  Selma’s  pantry.  She  also 

“All  right,”  said  Selma.  She  tied  had  a double  delight  from  the  reflection 
on  Maria’s  white  worsted  hood;  she  that  Selma  was  rummaging  about  her 
wrapped  Maria’s  gray  shawl  around  her  own.  “She  won’t  find  a thing  out  of 
shoulders,  which,  high  and  thin,  retained  order,  and  there’s  plenty  to  eat,”  she 
something  of  the  grace  of  youth.  Selma  thought.  She  made  daintily  a pan  of 
looked  much  better  in  the  shawl  than  biscuits  for  her  supper.  She  opened  a 
Maria  did.  She  even  put  on  Maria’s  can  of  peach  preserve.  She  made  tea. 
rubbers.  They  were  rather  large,  and  She  cut  a slice  from  a frosted  cake.  She 
she  shuffled,  but  she  was  intent  upon  set  the  table  in  the  dining-room  punctili- 
acting  the  role  to  the  full.  “Goodnight,  ously,  and  ate  her  solitary  meal  with 
Maria,”  6aid  she.  relish.  Across  the  street  Selma  was  do- 

“Good  night,”  said  Maria.  ing  precisely  the  same  thing.  Each  of 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other,  the  lone  women  was  a guest  at  her  own 
and  suddenly  startled  expressions  ap-  feast.  Selma  also  had  hot  biscuits.  She 
peared  upon  their  faces.  For  the  first  had  also  a bit  of  toasted  salt  codfish,  and 
time  in  their  lives  they  meditated  upon  raspberry  jam,  and  plum-cake,  and  tea. 
the  unusual  and  the  unconventional,  and  She  also  ate  heartily.  “It  is  a real 
a ^«U|1C^  trerr,or  of  alarm  shot  over  both,  change  from  my  own  victuals,”  she  said. 
If  you  get  scared  in  the  night,  you  quite  aloud,  and  smiled  happily.  After 
a candle  in  the  sitting-room  window  sne  had  cleared  away  the  supper  dishes 
and  you  ring  the  dinner-bell,  and  I’ll  be  she  saw  the  light  across  the  street  from 
right  over,”  said  Selma.  her  own  sitting-room  window.  It  looked 

Yes,  I will,”  agreed  Maria,  “And  charming  to  her.  She  lit  Maria's  lamp, 
you,  too.”  and  Maria  also  looked  across  and  real- 

“Yes,  I will.”  ized  that  it  was  charming. 
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“ Selma’s  been  real  quick.  She  has 
cleared  away  the  supper  dishes,”  she 
thought. 

Presently  Selma  pulled  down  the 
white  shades  opposite,  and  Maria  did  the 
same.  Then  each  woman  could  discern 
the  silhouette  of  the  other  seated  peace- 
fully beside  the  evening  lamp,  moving  a 
hand  and  arm  regularly  back  and  forth. 

“Selma,  she  has  found  those  napkins 
I was  making  out  of  the  old  tablecloth, 
and  she’s  hemming  them,”  thought 
Maria. 

Selma  was  puzzled  awhile  about  Ma- 
ria’s needlework,  then  she  remembered 
the  new  dish-towels.  “ She  is  hemming 
them,”  she  thought.  Each  woman  saw 
a light  later  on  in  the  cellar,  and  knew 
that  coal  was  being  got  for  the  night. 
Then  each  saw  the  light  in  the  other’s 
bedroom.  Selma’s  light  went  out  first. 
“I  do  hope  she  sleeps  well,”  she  thought, 
as  she  lay  looking  across  at  Maria’s 
light.  Then  that  also  went  out,  and 
both  women  lay  thinking  fondly  of  each 
other  with  drowsiness  stealing  over  them. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a hard 
snow-storm.  The  visiting  neighbors  saw 
each  other’s  faces  at  their  opposite  win- 
dows. Both  nodded  vehemently  to  give 
assurance  of  entire  content  and  well- 
being. Each  had  her  head  tied  up  in  a 
towel. 

“She’s  sweeping,”  thought  Selma. 
“Of  course  it’s  sweeping  - day,  but  I 
don’t  believe  she’ll  find  half  a dust-pan 
full.” 

Maria  thought  the  same.  Each  felt 
radiantly  happy.  Later  Selma  wrapped 
herself  up  well  and  went  out  to  inter- 
view the  man  about  the  pig-killing. 
Maria  saw  her  go. 

“She  thought  she  wouldn’t  wait,  be- 
cause it  is  likely  to  clear  off  cold,”  she 
told  herself. 

Maria  milked  the  cow  and  fed  her,  and 
dispensed  milk  to  children  who  came 
whooping  through  the  snow  with  swing- 
ing pails;  then  she  went  to  one  of  the  up- 
stairs bedrooms  and  dusted.  She  had 
previously  swept  it.  She  had  found  it 
more  in  need  of  sweeping  than  many  of 
the  rooms,  since  it  was  always  unused, 
and  Selma  had  had  a cold,  and  had 
neglected  sweeping  it  longer  than  usual. 
Maria  had  entered  the  room  hesitatingly. 
She  had  stepped  softly.  Her  middle-aged 


face  had  reddened, 
smiled  almost:  a rr 
memory  of  the  boy 
life  occupied  that  i 
in  her  settled  state  < 
ory  of  a departed  < 
had  been  Selma’s  o 
He  had  died  when  I 
one.  Maria  had  bee 
nobody  knew  what  ; 
cation  that  one  year 
had  been  to  the  girl 
had  loved  that  dear 
in  one  week  of  a fe 
not  thought  he  had  1 
sometimes  he  had  lo< 
lover,  and  Maria  hi 
poor  young  Maria,  w 
and  rosy- cheeked,  t 
ready  for  wistful  ques 
who  remembered  with 
ble  additional  year  of 
Henry  had  died,  she 
heart  broken.  Now,  a 
room,  the  old  pain  car 
wondered,  not  only  hov 
all,  but  not  even  unha]: 
certain  restlessness  whi< 
her.  It  was  that  same  r 
she  could  not  outlive  wl 
idea  of  the  excursion  in 
was  the  outcome  of  t 
which  caused  her  presen 
It  had  not  been  changec 
death.  She  had  seen  it 
his  lifetime;  she  and  S 
girls  together,  and  fam il 
rooms  in  the  Wheelock 
houses.  But  now  it  lookf 
the  sweet  and  terribly  pi 
ness  of  past  youth  which 
regretted,  and  seems  to  re 
of  it.  Maria  looked  at  t 
room  which  he  had  left;  a 
and  poor  enough— a sha 
tered  with  gold  on  the  bi 
and  comb  in  a hand-painti 
he  had  bought  at  a church 
young  girl  had  painted  tl 
young  Maria  had  suffere 
jealousy  when  Selma  had 
decorating  Henry’s  bure: 
bought  it  at  the  fair.  He  | 
five  cents  for  it.  Hattie  Lo 
it,”  she  had  said,  artlessly 
had  gazed  at  her  as  if  she 
Inquisitor.  Then  Selma 
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added  that  Hattie  had  painted  seven 
trays  just  like  that,  and  Henry  had  paid 
seventy-five  cents  when  the  others  had 
brought  only  fifty,  which  she  thought  all 
they  were  worth;  and  Maria,  compre- 
hending the  purely  commercial  nature  of 
the  transaction,  felt  her  heart  leap  to 
heights  of  delight.  Selma  had  been  far 
from  understanding.  Henry  was  simply 
her  brother.  She  knew  just  how  many 
griddle-cakes  and  how  little  plain  bread 
he  could  eat  at  a meal.  She  knew  about 
the  mending  his  socks  required.  She 
knew  all  the  little  homely  details  of  his 
life  and  never  thought  of  him  in  connec- 
tion with  love  and  romance.  However, 
Selma  thought  little  about  love  and  ro- 
mance in  any  case.  She  had  not  been  a 
dreamer,  even  as  a young  girl,  and  moon- 
light nights  had  never  quite  rhymed 
with  her  moods.  She  was  incapable  of 
understanding  Maria’s  tremors  of  pain 
and  delight  about  the  hand  - painted 
trays.  On  the  bureau  stood,  also,  what 
the  girls  called  vaguely  “a  fancy  pic- 
ture” of  an  ornate  maiden  mysteriously 
decked  with  roses,  as  far  as  the  photog- 
rapher had  discreetly  depicted  her.  Both 
girls  thought  it  somewhat  improper,  and 
their  maiden  eyes  took  delicate  shies  at 
it.  The  picture  was  in  a tarnished  gilt 
frame.  Selma  had  told  young  Maria 
that  she  guessed  Henry  had  paid  auite 
a price  for  it  and  got  cheated.  Maria 
had  always  feared  lest  the  maid  of  the 
picture  might  prove  to  be  some  beauty 
™*°m  .Henry  had  mysteriously  met  and 
fallen  in  love  with.  Now,  as  she  gazed 
at  it,  she  smiled  pitifully  at  her  own 
young  folly.  The  photograph  was  only 
that  of  some  actress  whom  Henry  could 
never  have  seen  at  all.  There  was  a 
httle  brass  ash-tray  on  the  bureau. 
Henry,  young  as  he  was,  had  smoked. 
Maria  had  thought  that  delightfully 
wicked.  On  a little  swinging  shelf  were 
two  pipes.  There  was  a dingy  handker- 
chief-box on  the  bureau.  Selma  had 
given  it  to  her  brother  one  Christmas. 
She  had  also  given  him  the  fat  pin- 
cushion worked  in  squares  of  red  and 
green.  On  the  table  lay  Henry’s  Bible 
and  an  ancient  story-book  bound  in 
blue  and  gold.  Maria  took  up  the 
Bible  reverently,  and  put  it  back.  She 
took  up  the  story-book.  She  remem- 
bered it  so  well— that  dull  old  romance 


full  of  prosy  sentiment.  She  opened  the 
book  idly,  and  there  was  a letter.  Her 
name  was  on  the  sealed  envelope  in 
Henry’s  handwriting.  Poor  Henry  had 
put  it  there  and  it  had-  lain  undiscovered 
all  these  years.  Maria  felt  faint.  She 
gathered  up  her  broom,  dust-pan,  and 
dusting-cloth,  and  the  letter,  and  went 
down-stairs.  It  was  icy  cold  in  Hen- 
ry’s room.  Maria  was  not  completely 
warmed  by  this  unexpected  flash  of 
flame  in  the  ashes  of  old  love.  "I  will 
read  the  letter  down  in  the  sitting-room 
where  it  is  warm,”  she  told  herself.  “ It 
is  mine.  I have  the  right.” 

Down  in  the  sitting-room  Maria  read 
the  letter,  but  first  with  a touching  re- 
vival of  youthful  vanity  she  removed 
the  towel  from  her  head  and  looked  at 
herself  in  the  glass.  She  gave  her  hair 
a touch.  Well,  after  all,  a letter  has  no 
eyes.  She  sat  down  and  read. 

The  boy  in  the  old  letter  confessed 
his  love  for  her;  his  adoration,  which  he 
spelled  with  two  d’s.  He  asked  her  to 
be  his  wife.  Maria  leaned  back  and 
closed  her  eyes.  She  realized  that  in 
some  strange  fashion  she  had  received 
an  answer  to  a question  which  she  had 
asked,  without  really  knowing  it,  during 
her  whole  life.  She  realized  that  hence- 
forth she  would  know  peace,  the  peace 
which  she  had  seen  on  the  faces  of  the 
aging  and  married  women  who  had  been 
girls  with  her.  She  felt  utterly  con- 
tented. “How  could  I have  cared  so 
much  about  that  excursion?”  she  asked 
herself.  Then  she  reflected  what  a bless- 
ing to  her  the  caring  and  the  disappoint- 
ment had  proved.  It  had  given  her  the 
letter.  It  had  given  her  peace  and  res- 
pite from  restlessness.  Maria  suddenly 
felt  a wish  to  go  back  to  her  own  home. 
The  need  which  had  prompted  her  to 
this  plan  was  over.  “I  hope  nobody 
will  ever  hear  of  it,”  she  thought.  Sud- 
denly the  humor  struck  her — never  the 
pathos.  She  chuckled  to  herself.  “What 
old  fools  Selma  and  I are?”  she  remarked 
quite  aloud.  Then  she  heard  a series  of 
wild  staccato  yells  of  agony  mercifully 
dying  away  soon.  “ Selma  has  had  the 
pig  killed,”  thought  Maria,  and  laughed 
again.  She  looked  at  her  letter,  and  re- 
membered how  Henry  had  loved  sau- 
sage. “I  could  have  cooked  it  just  the 
way  he  liked,”  she  considered  with  pride. 
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She  also  considered  how  daintily  his 
house  would  have  been  kept.  She  did 
not  think  of  Henry  as  among  the  angel 
band  of  her  childhood’s  teaching,  but  as 
of  a banished  youth  whom  she  could 
have  made  warm  and  comfortable  with 
the  dear,  homely  comforts  of  earth. 
Maria  had  a pocket  in  her  petticoat. 
Thfere  she  stowed  the  letter.  Then  she 
went  on  with  her  tasks.  She  got  the 
kitchen  stove  heated,  and  made  a great 
fruit-cake.  Selma  always  liked  to  have 
one  on  hand,  and  had  none  now.  Maria 
worked  away,  all  the  time  in  her  own 
atmosphere  of  perfect  peace.  It  was 
tainted  by  no  regret  for  what  she  had 
missed.  That  letter  in  her  pocket 
proved  that  she  had  had  the  essential 
of  life  and  love  of  the  whole  world.  She 
was  content  and  crowned  with  content. 
She  now  understood  why  her  young 
cousin,  Aggie,  who  had  made  apparently 
such  a failure  of  her  married  life,  could 
yet  hold  up  her  head,  and,  as  some  crit- 
ical women  said,  “Walk  like  a peacock.” 
Whatever  the  attitude  of  women  in  the 
wider  world  might  be,  the  attitude  of  the 
women  in  this  little  village  remained, 
however  covertly,  that  of  half  a century 
ago.  In  their  innermost  hearts  they 
were  not,  and  never  could  be,  eman- 
cipated from  the  old  conception  of  the 
proper  estate  for  woman.  It  was  true 
that  Maria’s  lover  had  died  before  his 
due  time;  that  she  had  never  been  mar- 
ried to  him,  yet  love  had  been  hers;  the 
dream  in  a man’s  heart  had  belonged  to 
her.  Death  had  taken  him,  but  not 
before  the  love  and  the  dream,  and  she 
was  triumphant  over  death.  Maria’s 
voice  was  cracked,  and  she  had  never 
been  able  to  keep  to  the  key,  and  she 
sang  horribly,  yet  with  joy,  while  she 
worked. 

The  fruit-cake  was  a great  success. 
Maria  felt  very  happy  over  it,  and 
also  over  the  immaculate  house.  Af- 
ter supper,  when  she  had  milked  the 
cow  and  fed  the  chickens  and  cleared 
the  dishes  away,  she  sat  beside  the 
window.  Winter  though  it  was,  it 
was  still  not  dark — Maria  had  worked 
rapidly.  The  snow  had  ceased.  The 
window  faced  west,  which  glowed  with 
pale  gold  through  the  dark  interlace  of 
the  trees.  The  road  and  her  yard  and 
Selma’s  were  pure  expanses  of  billowing 


white.  Presently  ; 
an  opposite  win  do 
that  oelma  also  h; 
for  that  day  and  h 
“I  am  glad  she  d 
oVer  that  pig,**  she 
a great  warmth  of  si 
She,  had  Henry  liv< 
her  sister.  Maria  \ 
had  never  had  any 
had  never  been  in  L 
about  that;  Selma  h 
she  also  had  had  her 
had  been  Maria*s 
uncle,  Aggie’s  grand: 
never  dreamed  of  it. 
ashamed.  In  her  yo 
kins  with  his  married 
mother,  had  seemed 
Nowadays  she  some 
him  with  a mixture 
pity,  and  of  a queer. 
After  all,  old  John  H 
her,  and  a woman  i 
her  whole  life  entireh 
scorned  and  rejected 
diamond  lights  for  her 
not  be  shut  out  for  eve 
That  day,  Selma,  ir 
visit  in  her  friend’s  hou 
a disco veiy.  When  th 
in  order  she  had  fled 
comer  of  the  house,  to 
which  old  John  had  occ 
comfortable  room,  and  e 
tastes  on  the  part  of  th 
deed,  he  had  received  a < 
tion,  but  had  never  ente 
preferring  to  work  the 
farm  and  live  an  isolatec 
the  struggle  of  the  world, 
mild  man,  but  a man  ol 
had  been  John  Hopkins 
Selma,  had  she  really  u 
been  honored  by  his  Io 
seeking  her  for  his  wife,  fc 
understood.  She  did  noi 
had  been  a beauty  in  hery 
of  a type  unappealing  i 
young  men.  She  had  bee 
pale  and  still  and  stat( 
She  had  always  been  a ve 
lage  woman,  whose  life  w; 
quite  translucent,  flowing  < 
of  fate  with  no  ripples  of 
When  she  found  herself  ii 
kins’s  room  she  stood  with 
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ears  to  drown  out  all  sounds  of  the  gathered  up,  basking  in  warmth,  and 
tragedy  being  enacted  behind  the  house;  reflecting.  “Poor  man,  he  certainly 
she  looked  about  her.  and  remembered  thought  a great  deal  of  .me,"  she  told 
,'hovv  one  evening  old  John  had  crossed  herself.  She  admitted  at  last  her  old 
the  street  — all  his  family  and  hers  being  lover  to  his  place:  of  dignity  Which  true 
away— and  had  declared  himself,  and  love  owed  him.  She  remembered  - him 
she  hdd  replied  that  she  had  no  mind  to  and  she  also  remembered  herself.  She 
wed,  hut  thanked  him  Then  she  had  remembered  how  her  face  nseti  to  gaze 
watched  him  cross  the  street  homeward  hack  at  her  from  her  looking-glass.  It 
. bound  i 


fended  .#&£  old,  as  $he  had  had  been  certainly  .a  very  beautiful  face, 

’ify&p ‘'-thoUghtv  .:hdt ; middle  - m£n,  Hmv  the  golden*  hair  used  to  ripple  over 

5$fth’; ' a;  ilighr  t*gt  a grace  of  mtv  the  pale,  perfect  curves  of  the  cheeks; 

tir>n.  He  had  pruhah^v  sought/. this  very  how  serenely  the  great  eyes  had  exam- 

tlfctUr  •room'  ■#£  MViyiPi  aiid'fiahudy .had  inetl  their  mvne.r!  “I  was  like  thut/V 

ever  known  ii  in  that  hftfe  siditude  a Selina  thought..  She  valued  herself  as 

heart  had  bled.  Seima  wondered  a hr-  never  before,,  and  suddenly  there  c^me 

tie-  sup^cise ^ ^ candle  and  read  into  her  serene  and  monotonous  exist- 

a . The  room  was  enc«e  a keen  savor;  She  had  missed 

lined  mxh  dingy  volumes..  There  was  a that  vaguely,,  just  as  Maria  had  missed 

■ '■  There  wps  -gornetbitig  without  khowiftj?. 

s'  silvery,  him  oyer  the  old  women  hadcounred  pittbrny  up*mrhat 

mahogany.  Sdma  went  out  and  re-  excursion  to  Washington.  Because  of 

j *.  She  dust-  that  now-  Maria-  would  no  longer,  miss 

vd  :?yith i a; sort ' f^'t^derness.  anything;  neither  would  Selma.  Selma 

After  she  hgd  some  of  the  fur-  felt  as  if  her  life  had  been  suddenly  and 

niture  still  looked  dull.  She  found  Ma-  puiigently  flavored  with  a most  agree- 

riifs  bottle  of  furniture  polish  and  set  able  flavor.  She  withdrew  her  feet  from 

to  work.  At  all  the  old  mahogany  the  oven  and  began  to  work  with  won- 

gii^r^ned  and  shrjnvgd  *ts  be^idtifiil  gt^in.  derful  scab  B6*h  she  and  Maria  during 

hehnsi  regarding  thy  She  one  week  did  aip  incredible  amount  of 

•remembered  so  keenly  ■ its  long-dead  work,  each  in  the  other s house.  .Neither 
•*wnyr  that  she  brought  tap  hes-  face  quite  stirred  abroad  during  that  rime.  They 

utstinetly  to  her  y*sidft,  fie:  would  have  we  re  too  busy  during  the  week-days,  and 

liked  bet  to  do  this  service  fix  his  de>  Sunday  there  was  an  ice-storm  which 

sotted /tooiji.  ]B;.er  ‘had  bjeen  a rru)st  .pat-  made  it  out  of  the  question  m go  to 

tiVu]ar  man.  She  and  Maria,  had  used  j:?t.  dkiit,  hut  the  street  was 

to  lailgb  Ahout  hint  and  call  him  an  old  a : glare  of  smooth  ice.  Selma  locked 
Jjwf4>  H#  yr6t]fcd  sprejy  hkve  loved  to  see  triad  agd  hoped  Msiria  would 

his  mahogany  shinCv  And  —he  had  loved  not  venture  nut.,  and  jtyfaria.  did  the 

here  Suddenly  that  love  which  had  sarne-  Both  btf^thcrf  ea^ijy  when  they 

burned  in  the  heart  of  the  man  who  had  saw  the  miter  seated  quietly  beside  a 
lived  ini  that  mom  seemed  as  evident  window,  • swaying; ' barifcy^nd 'fb^  and 
a perfume.  Selma  smiled — a lovely  reading  the  HiWe. 

A gentle  content  with  hie  stole  Maria  had  a.  roast  chicken,  lor  Sunday, 
over  hu\  She  was  as  oik  brearhing  in-  and  Selma  pp  spare-rrb  of  pork*  1 hat 

cense;  burning  to  her.  ami  tp  hr r done.  week  the  visits  ended.  Mmu*  We a tire 

l hat  old  love  which  had  uevgr  before  first  to  go  HrinKc  She  havf  fftfe  spring 

much  to  her  meant  suddenly  instinct  ot  every  \vymv3n  to  w-'f^rri  Jove, 

mefl-ahltj.  things.  She  bent  her  'head,  or-  the  knowledge  of  u.,  f wr 

n^r  *miI,  even,  bent  before  it  a,  before  since  she. had  read  that  old  burr  of  her 

■*  great  radiance.  The  In  tie  room  glowed  dead  young  lover  she  htr\  tuoo> 

svifh  love  of  her  like  :<  jewel,  and  the  home,  altjiovieh  she  foni  In  t o eirimm.-l  y 

woman  saw*  it  and  smiled  :i  smile  of  happy.  She  knevr  rhar  sht  «;**old  to |j& 
xvnith  she  had  pev^r  Myvte  been  capable,  mote  felly  tvhat  had  nmjp  ti> 

At  i&sf  gfef  to  the  kitchen.  ksr  •meaihmgi  pwn 

W feet  cpkf.  She  opened  the  dont  roof  •'/ ’; was 
;'??¥v^iS J • wi heir  #irtv  up  t?he  flvw  atedi: ^ iSelu^-s  houisty  w<tk- 
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ing  with  vigor  and  full  of  delight.  Then 
one  afternoon  she  put  on  Selma’s  shawl 
and  head-tie;  Selma’s  rubbers  were  too 
small,  and  as  the  ice  still  endured  she 
drew  on  a pair  of  old  stockings.  Then 
she  tiptoed  across  the  road  gingerly,  toe- 
ing out  carefully,  like  a pigeon.  Selma 
saw  her  coming  and  ran  to  the  door. 
Selma’s  face  looked  much  rounder,  and 
was  broadening  with  smiles. 

“Well,  I never!  So  you  have  got 
home,”  said  she. 

Maria  beamed  at  her.  “Yes,  I 
thought  I might  as  well  come,”  said  sKe. 
“I’ve  been  away  a whole  week.” 

“So  have  I,”  said  Selma.  “I’d  just 
been  thinking  it  was  time  for  me  to  be 
getting  home.” 

Both  entered  the  sitting-room,  sat 
down,  and  giggled  like  two  children. 

“Don’t  we  two  beat  anything?”  said 
Maria. 

“ I wouldn’t  believe  it  if  anybody  told 
me,”  said  Selma.  They  giggled  again. 

Maria  took  off  Selma’s  shawl  and 
head-tie,  and  pulled  off  the  stockings. 

“Didn’t  you  wear  any  rubbers?” 
asked  Selma. 

“I  can’t  get  my  feet  into  rubbers  just 
about  big  enough  for  a little  girl,” 
laughed  Maria. 

“Well,  I guess  your  rubbers  must  be 
over  here,”  laughed  Selma. 

“I  have  brought  over  some  chocolate- 
cake  and  fruit-cake  and  mince -pie  I 
baked,”  said  Maria.  “I  thought  we 
might  have  supper  together  before  you 
went  home.” 

“Well,  maybe  I can  stay  enough 
longer  for  that,”  said  Selma.  “I’ve  got 
some  biscuits  most  riz  enough  to  put  in 
the  oven,  too,  and  I’ve  made  I don’t 
know  how  many  pounds  of  sausage- 
meat;  and  I’ve  salted  down  and  tried 
out,  and  there’s  as  nice  a mess  of  pig 
meat  as  ever  I have  seen.  We’ll  have 
some  sausage  for  supper,  or  cold  spare- 
rib,  whichever  you  say.” 

“We  might  have  a little  of  both,”  said 
Maria,  briskly. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  two  sat 
down  to  supper.  Both  felt  famished. 
Both  ate  almost  greedily,  and  smiled  at 
each  other  across  the  table. 


“You  certainly  do  look  younger  and 
fatter  in  the  face  than  I’ve  seen  you  for 
years,  Selma,”  said  Maria. 

“You  do,  too,”  said  Selma.  “You 
look  just  as  I remember  you  when  you 
were  a little  girl  and  used  to  go  to  dis- 
trict school,”  said  Selma. 

Maria  smiled  happily.  She  felt  ex- 
actly as  if  she  were  that  little  girl.  She 
looked  at  her  bowl  of  goldfish  on  the 
stand  in  the  south  window. 

“Not  one  of  them  died,”  said  Selma, 
proudly.  “They  are  beautiful,  swim- 
ming around.  I guess  I will  have  some, 
too.” 

The  largest  goldfish  in  the  bowl 
flashed  suddenly  across  its  liquid  world, 
a swift  grace  of  golden  scales.  “ I always 
have  liked  goldfish,”  said  Maria.  “I 
guess  you  will  enjoy  having  some,  and  I 
can  show  you  just  how  to  take  care  of 
them.” 

When  the  moon  was  up  after  supper, 
Selma  put  on  her  own  shawl  and  head- 
tie  and  rubbers.  Maria  had  brought 
them  over.  The  two  women  kissed  each 
other  when  they  parted  in  the  doorway 
facing  the  street,  which  was  a glorious 
track  of  silver  under  the  moon.  “ I cer- 
am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so 
said  Maria. 

“I  am  well.  All  I needed  was  a little 
change,”  replied  Selma,  “and  I am  cer- 
tainly glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well.” 

“All  I needed  was  a little  change,”  re- 
plied Maria.  “ I have  been  away  a whole 
week,  and  it  has  done  me  good.” 

Both  laughed  aloud.  They  kissed 
each  other  again. 

“Look  out  you  don’t  slip  on  the  ice,” 
said  Maria. 

“Me  slip?  Why,  I feel  as  young  and 
spry  as  I ever  did  in  my  life,  after  such 
a nice  change,”  said  Selma.  She  went 
carefully  down  the  steps.  Maria  stood 
watching  her. 

When  Selma  was  half-way  across  the 
street  she  turned  and  waved  her  hand, 
and  her  laugh  rang  out.  Maria  laughed, 
too.  She  waited  until  Selma  had  closed 
her  door.  Then  she  closed  hers,  but  the 
echo  of  the  laughter  was  in  the  hearts 
of  both,  like  the  refrain  of  a glad  song  of 
life  which  can  never  be  silenced. 
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At  the  Kaiser’s  Court 

BY  MADAME  DE  HEGERM  ANN -LIN  DEN  CRONE 


Berlin,  1903. 

HE  Schleppenkur  is  a 
great  event  in  Berlin. 
It  takes  place  before  the 
birthday  of  the  Em- 
peror. I had  never  seen 
anything  like  this  cere- 
mony, and  it  interested 
Perhaps  it  will  you. 
One  is  expected  at  a very  early  hour 
in  the  evening — eight  o’clock.  This 
makes  it  necessary  for  one  to  begin  to 
dress  at  six.  Naturally  you  go  without 
any  dinner;  a cup  of  bouillon  is  consid- 
ered sufficient  to  keep  you  alive. 

It  is  the  custom  for  diplomats  to  en- 
gage for  the  evening  a Schutzmann  (a 
heavy,  mounted  policeman).  Our  par- 
ticular one  was  waiting  for  us  before  our 
house,  and  rode  at  the  head  of  our  car- 
nage until  we  arrived  at  the  entrance 
of  the  chateau.  He  looked  very  impor- 
tant, but:  I do  not  think  he  was  of  much 
use.  However,  it  seems  that  a Schutz- 
mann comes  under  the  chapter  of  “ No- 
blesse  oblige”  so  we  took  him.  He  did 
a great:  deal  of  horsemanship,  but  never 
dared  to  disobey  the  policeman’s  orders, 
and  when  we  arrived  at  Portal  Four  we 
had  to  'wait  for  the  file  like  other  people. 
He  did.  not  call  up  our  carriage  at  the 
end,  but  had  to  be  called  up  himself  by 
the  police  force;  then  he  appeared  bris- 
tling with  energy,  and  galloped  at  our 
horses’  heads  to  our  door,  where  we  laid 
our  offering  in  his  hand  and  bade  him 
good  r*ight.  The  Schutzmann  is  one  of 
our  privileges  and  nuisances.  1 felt 
sorry  for  people  who  had  been  standing 
in  the  crold  street  for  hours  to  watch  the 
procession  of  carriages  and  the  gala 
coaches  (which  the  ambassadors  use  on 
this  occasion),  because  they  only  got  a 
glimpse  through  the  frost-covered  win- 
dows of  glittering  uniforms  and  dazzling 
diamonds.  Your  dress  (instructions  as 
to  which  are  printed,  even  to  the  small- 
est detail,  on  the  back  of  your  invitation) 
must  be  a ball  dress , with  a train  four  me- 


ters long,  short  sleeves,  a decollet  age  of  t h e 
Victorian  period,  and  white-kid  gloves. 

We  arrived  at  the  Wendel  entrance 
and  mounted  the  long  and  fatiguing 
staircase  before  we  reached  the  second 
story,  where  the  state  apartments  are. 
In  the  hall  of  the  Corps  de  Garde  were 
several  masters  of  ceremony,  who  re- 
ceived us  with  deep  bows.  I wondered 
what  certain  large  baskets,  which  looked 
like  clothes-baskets,  were,  and  was  told 
that  ladies  wearing  boas  or  lace  wraps 
around  their  shoulders  were  expected  to 
drop  them  into  these  baskets.  They 
would  then  be  conveyed  to  the  other 
staircase,  where,  after  the  ceremony,  we 
would  find  our  servants  and  carriages— 
and,  we  hoped,  our  boas!  We  passed 
through  different  rooms  where  groups  of 
ladies  were  assembled.  The  Corps  Di- 
plomatique filled  two  rooms.  The  ladies 
were  in  the  first  one,  which  leads  to  the 

Throne  Room.  . ,. 

The  Hungarian  and  Russian  ladies 
wear  their  national  costumes,  which  are 
very  striking  and  make  them  all  look 
like  exotic  queens.  The  English  ladies 
wear  the  three  feathers  and  the  long 
white  tulle  veil,  which  makes  them  look 
like  brides.  We  others  wear  what  we 
like — ball  dresses  of  every  hue,  and  all 
our  jewels.  No  one  can  find  fault  with 
us  if  our  trains,  our  decolletagey  our 
sleeves  and  gloves  are  according  to  regu- 
lations. 

The  chamberlains  arranged  us,  con- 
suiting  papers  which  they  had  in  their 
hands,  after  the  order  of  our  rank.  Be- 
ing the  newest  member,  I was  at  the  very 
end,  only  the  wives  of  two  charges 
d'affaires  being  behind  me.  The  one 
directly  behind  me  held  up  my  train, 
just  as  I held  the  train  of  the  Peruvian 
minister’s  wife  in  front  of  me.  I hope 
that  I have  made  this  clear  to  you!  The 
doyenne  stood  in  front  of  the  door  which 
led  into  the  Throne  Room  through  which 
she  was  to  enter.  Four  meters  behind 
her  was  her  daughter,  holding  her  train, 
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and  behind  her  were  the  ladies  who  had 
not  already  been  presented  at  Court. 

The  room  not  being  long  enough,  we 
formed  a serpentine  curve,  reminding 
one  of  the  game  called  “Oranges  and 
Lemons.’’  It  must  have  looked  funny  to 
any  one  not  knowing  why  we  were  so 
carefully  tending  the  clothes  of  other 
people.  We  never  let  go  the  train  of  the 
colleague  in  front  until  she  reached  the 
door  of  the  Throne  Room,  where  we 
spread  it  out  on  the  floor.  Then,  as  the 
lady  passed  into  the  room,  two  lackeys 
(one  on  each  side  of  the  door)  poked  the 
train  with  long  sticks  until  it  lay  pea- 
cock-like  on  the  parquet. 

This  is  rather  a critical  moment.  One 
has  a great  many  things  to  think  of. 
In  the  first  place,  you  must  keep  at  the 
proper  distance  from  your  predecessor. 
Of  this  you  can  be  pretty  sure,  because 
if  you  walk  too  fast  there  is  the  restrain- 
ing hand  of  the  chamberlain  to  prevent 
you.  Still,  there  is  always  the  fear  of 
dropping  your  fan,  or  tripping  over  the 
front  of  your  gown,  or  of  your  tiara 
falling  off. 

When  I came  in  I saw  his  Majesty 
standing  on  the  throne,  stately  and  sol- 
emn. For  two  hours  he  stands  thus. 
With  a mass  of  officers  on  my  right  and 
a few  chamberlains  at  intervals  on  my 
left,  I advanced  very  slowly,  and,  I hope, 
with  a certain  dignity.  I saw  the  train 
of  my  colleague  turn  the  comer  around 
the  officers.  Two  other  lackeys  darted 
forth  and  pronged  my  train  in  place. 
I made  my  courtesy  first  to  the  Emperor 
and  then  to  the  Empress,  who  stood  at 
his  left. 

Next  to  her  Majesty  stood  the  Grande 
Maitresse.  I put  myself  by  her  side  and 
presented  Frederikke  and  our  secretary’s 
wife,  and  the  Grande  Maitresse  said  their 
names  to  the  Empress.  Then  as  we 
passed  out  a servant  picked  up  our  trains 
and  threw  them  over  our  arms,  disap- 
pearing through  the  door  of  the  im- 
mensely long  gallery,  which  is  filled  with 
pictures  commemorating  the  numerous 
battles  and  events  of  the  iast  forty  years. 
I wondered,  when  I looked  at  the  stretch 
of  carpet,  how  any  one  carpet  could  be 
made  so  long.  As  I was  the  latest  arrival 
among  the  ministers’  wives,  I and  my 
two  acolytes  were  the  last  persons  to 
enter  the  IVeissesaal  where  the  buffet 


stood.  This  buffet  extended  almost 
the  whole  length  of  the  vast  room. 
We  refreshed  ourselves.  My  little  self 
was  in  sad  need  of  being  refreshed,  and 
I devoured  the  butter-brod  spread  out 
temptingly  under  our  eyes,  and  drank 
some  reviving  champagne,  and  waited  for 
my  better  half,  who,  with  the  other  better 
halves,  was  making  his  bow  to  the 
sovereigns.  The  ladies  of  the  Corps 
Diplomatique  pass  before  the  throne  first 
and  are  followed  by  the  gentlemen ; then 
come  the  highest-ranked  princesses,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  very  fatiguing  moving 
about  with  one’s  court-train  dragging  on 
one’s  arm,  and  I for  one  know  that  I 
was  glad  when  we  went  down  the  marble 
staircase  and  found  the  servant  who  had 
sorted  our  boas  from  the  baskets.  There 
is  no  antechamber  at  the  foot  of  this 
staircase,  so  one  must  stay  exposed  to 
the  wintry  blasts  when  the  door  is 
opened  to  let  people  out. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  long  it  takes 
ladies  to  disappear  after  their  carriages 
are  announced.  They  say  a few  last 
words,  linger  over  the  picking  up  of 
their  skirts,  and  go  out  leisurely;  also 
the  servant  seems  unnecessarily  long 
mounting  his  box  and  settling  himself 
before  the  coachman  drives  away. 

The  2 1 st  of  January  is  the  Emperor’s 
birthday.  The  whole  city  is  beflag^ed 
and  there  are  all  sorts  of  illumination 
preparations — “W’s”  in  every  dimen- 
sion and  color,  the  Emperor’s  bust  sur- 
rounded by  laurel-leaves  and  flags  in 
every  window.  Johan  went  in  gala  uni- 
form to  the  chapel  in  the  Schloss,  where 
a religious  service  is  always  held,  after 
which  every  one  goes  to  congratulate 
his  Majesty  and  see  the  dejile-cour  after- 
ward. 

In  the  evening  was  the  gala  opera. 
Johan  dined  with  Count  von  Bulow,  the 
Prime  Minister,  at  five  o’clock,  while  I 
dressed  for  the  theater.  We  were  obliged 
to  be  there  at  eight  o’clock  sharp. 
“Sharp”  is  the  word  here.  There  is  no 
loitering  where  the  Emperor  is  con- 
cerned. Everything  is  on  time,  as  his 
Majesty  is  sometimes  before  the  hour 
mentioned,  but  never  after. 

The  Opera  House  is  rather  small,  but 
was  beautifully  decorated  with  garlands 
of  artificial  flowers  hanging  from  the 
center  of  the  dome  down  to  the  bal- 
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balcony  to  see 


pretty  right  'humour  . . 
at?  the  men's  bends ftf the  "*:■ 

down  while  they  saluted  tbs  ir  Majesties, 
ft  looked  like  the  swaying  * heat  by 

the  wind.  . 

(jraduajfy  ■»«  the  lights  were  turned 
out  and  the  overture  commenced.  the 
opera,  was  "Carmen;'''  with  Madame 
Desvinri  hi  the  title  rote. 

)p  the  <,nirmit'.r\ie  diplomats  and  the 
laches  and  KvOtlemen  in  the  hm  balcony 
were  tpld  to  go  to  the  foyerv  where  they 
yiy-re  nresenty^  *«  the  various  royalties 

assembled  there-  ii , 

The  Empress  was  covered  with  mas- 
rtffieetit  diamond*  and  pearls,  ana  the 
jewels  displayed  Ivy  nil  these  royal  ladres, 
the  glittering  onihunis  of  tjic 
and  officers,  made  a splendid 

'mperor  came  toward  me  with  a 

f recognition  and  c<>ntnienced  m 

Tv. 

fily  bv  the  hand  " How  do  you 
s a long  time  since  i saw  you. 
sjitvt  Rome,  when' ■your  Majesty 
'C  itt  I ausvi  eted, 

mg  ago  r 1 remember  i.»  so  'VeU! 

wis  yesterday  r 

»o,”  1 said-  11 1 remember 
being  in  the  Statu*  Gallery.  hr 


cornea,  and  from  the  proscenium-bo**? 
to  the  orchestra.  In  the  center  of  the 
bouse*  is  the  royal  box,  the  balustrade  of 
wfuch  is  covered  with  real  flowers.  From 
all  the-  balconies  are  hung  beautiful  car- 
pet*  co  v-ered  with  festoons.  1 he  rvhole 
Was  a mass  of  color. 

Trscr  Emperor  and  Empress  sat,  of 
courser,  in  the  front  of  the  btix>  w hile  the 
other  ohairs  were  filled  by  royal  guests 
who  h-aid  ctrme  th-fletlni  ?<>  corjgrafculate 
the'Ejrnpercir.  The  King  of  Saxony,  the 
Eing  of  Wurtcmbefg*  arid  the  dthec 
Germ  s*  n loyalties  all  sat  in  the  nival 
box.  The  Emperpr's  sons  had  their 
seats  i n the  balcony. 

The?  ambassador^  pecnpied  the-  four 
prosce?  nitim-hoxes.  The  highest  prin- 
cesses of  the  German  nobility  sat  in  the  princes 
next  fcalconies,  the  Corps  Dir>h>nuriq uf  sight, 
in  the  boxes  and  baloonics  adb>minu  t'b(:  l he 

royal  box..  Alt  the:  officers  and  secry-  gleam  * 
taties-  <tf  the  embassies  tat  in  the  para  net.  art  enfi 
When  the  audience  was  seated  the.  jneHea 
Oiretrcor-fienerai  of  the Ritual.' Theatres  d<G  :ti 
etttenyd  th$ royaflicSc; cSWiC fenvatd  and 
knocked  hi v wand  three  rimes,  a signal  was*  Hn 
that  their  Majesties  were  about  to  enter.  ;§^ 

"V ‘ Th  e ^ in  very  quietly  As  d d 

and  took  their  plates.  Every  one  in  the  T*  I 
hbase  stood up  and  bowed.  It  was  a Merest 
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the  Capitol,  where  you  looked  like  one 
of  the  statues  itself,  in  your  white  uni- 
form.” 

“I  remember,”  he  said.  “It  was  a 
dreadful  glare.” 

“It  was  the  first  time  they  ever  put 
electricity  in  the  Capitol.” 

“They  put  too  much  in,”  he  said; 
“and  such  a lot  of  people.  Dear  me!  I 
shall  never  forget  it.  Didn’t  I look 
bored?” 

“ No.  Your  Majesty  looked  very  seri- 
ous, and  as  handsome  as  a Lohengrin,” 
I answered. 

“Lohengrin,  really?  I .did  not.  see 
any  Elsa  I wanted  to  sav£.” 

“Oh,  I meant  only  a Lohengrin  de 
passage ,”  I replied. 

The  Emperor  laughed.  “That  is 
good.” 

“I  recollect  what  your  Majesty  wrote 
on  the  photograph  you  gave  Mr.  Crispi.” 

“Really?  What  was  it?  I don’t  re- 
member.” 

“You  wrote,  ‘ Gentilhotnme,  genlil- 
homme.  Corsaire,  corsaire  e t demi .’” 

“What  a good  memory  you  have!” 
he  said. 

In  case,  my  dear,  you  don’t  under- 
stand this,  I will  tell  you  that  it  means: 
“If  you  are  nice  to  me  I will  be  equally 
nice  to  you,  but  if  you  are  horrid  I will 
(pokerly  speaking)  see  you  and  go  you 
one  better.” 

The  Emperor  said  very  kindly:  “I 
am  very  glad  to  have  you  and  your  hus- 
band here,  and  I hope  you  will  like 
Berlin.  But,”  holding  a finger  wam- 
ingly,  “don’t  expect  many  Lohengrins.” 

Dear  L., — I have  been  to  my  first 
Court  ball  here.  I will  describe  this  one 
to  you,  and  never  again. 

The  invitation  we  received  was  very 
large.  It  told  us  that  we  were  invited 
by  order  of  his  Majesty,  King  and 
Emperor,  to  appear  at  the  Koniglich 
Schloss,  Thursday,  at  eight.  We  were 
accompanied,  as  usual,  by  the  policeman 
on  horseback.  It  amused  me,  while  we 
were  waiting  in  the  carriage,  to  see  stand- 
ing before  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
Palace  a whole  line  of  soldiers  with  ser- 
viettes hung  over  their  shoulders.  They 
were  there  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
the  dishes  after  the  supper. 

As  I have  said  before,  the  Wendel- 
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treppe  is  very  high  and  tiresome  to 
mount.  We  found  the  hall  of  the  Corps 
de  Garde  filled  with  youthful  pages  whose 
ages  are  anywhere  from  fifteen  to 
twenty.  They  were  dressed  in  red  coats, 
with  large  frills  of  lace,  held  in  place  by 
their  mothers’  best  diamond  brooches, 
neat  little  low  shoes  with  buckles,  and 
neat  little  white-silk  legs. 

I glided  along  the  polished  floor 
through  the  different  rooms,  which  were 
empty,  save  for  the  numerous  chamber- 
lains. All  had  papers  and  diagrams  in 
their  hands,  and  they  told  the  gentle- 
men as  they  passed  whom  they  were 
to  take  in  to  supper,  and  the  name  • 
of  the  sup  per- room.  Each  room  has  a 
name,  as  “Marine  Room,”  “Black  Eagle 
Room,”  and  so  forth. 

On  the  walls  of  one  of  the  rooms  we 
assed  through  were  brackets  which 
eld  great  silver  tankards,  and  the  silver 
balcony  intended  for  the  orchestra  was 
so  near  the  ceiling  that  I wondered  if 
the  heads  of  the  musicians  did  not  bump 
against  it. 

The  long  gallery  was  filled  with  offi- 
cers, whose  uniforms  were  of  every 
imaginable  color  and  description,  and 
gentlemen  who  looked  as  if  they  had 
just  stepped  out  of  a picture-frame. 
They  wear  their  calling  on  their  sleeves, 
as  it  were.  The  academician  has  a dif- 
ferent costume  from  the  judge.  I noticed 
a clergyman  in  his  priestly  robes,  his 
Elizabethan  ruff  around  his  neck,  his 
breast  covered  with  decorations.  He 
was  sipping  a glass  of  hot  punch  and 
smiled  benignly  about  him.  He  had  a 
most  kind  and  sympathetic  face.  I 
would  like  to  confess  my  sins  to  him,  but 
just  now  I don’t  happen  to  have  any  to 
confess. 

Tea  was  passed  about  while  we  were 
waiting  to  enter  the  ball-room.  In  the 
Weissesaal  the  Corps  Diplomatique  has 
a raised  platform  reserved  for  it  on  the 
right  of  the  throne,  on  which  we  ladies, 
beginning  with  the  ambassadress,  stand, 
following  precedence.  On  the  other  side 
are  all  the  princesses  of  the  German 
nobility.  I was  shown  to  my  place  on 
this  platform. 

When  the  two  thousand  people  col- 
lected in  this  room  raised  their  voices 
a little  more  than  was  seemly,  the  Mas- 
ter of  Ceremonies  pounded  his  stick  on 
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the  floor— -there  was  to  Hr- tif  loud  talk-  peror  crossing  to  the  ambassadors, 
ing — silence  reigned  a moment,  and  then  Each  chef  dr  misttm  stood  in  front  of 
the  unruly  eutits  hurst  pm  again,  and  his  'secretaries'  and  presented  them, 
were  again  reduced  to  silence  by  another  My  place  was  between  the  Moves  of 
and  more  mnionm  thump.  'The  musl-  the  Swedish  and  Brazilian  *n  misters, 
cians  began  the.  march  pf 4 Titmhsuser."  My  neighbor  was  very  unhappy  because 
1 his  was  the  signal  for  the  entrance-  of  she  was  not  able  to  use  her  eye-glasses., 
the  sovereigns,  -No  one  dared  iv  breathe*  Eye-glasses  arc  one  of  the  things  that, 
People  st faigbtenVd  themselves  up,  the  are  not  allowed,  such  as  baas  or  lace 
ladies  stepped. down  from  their  platform,  wraps. 

' F ronv  the  - ' middle  The  Empress  spoke  & a li  the  ladies 

m either  Cetm an,  French,  or  Ehglish. 
ift  pairs.  Hi  on  came  the  Oberhoi’  M.if-  She  was  accoriVpamed  bye  the  Grand? 
shat  .dom\  followed  'hv  the  four  greatest  JW.&UnYs?,  who  stood  neat  hen 
ptrHorKiyesdn  Berlin — the  Duke  Tiach-  Right .;  behind  ■' the  Emperor -are  two 

tribe  rg.  Prince  Fiirs  ten  berg.  Prince  Ho-  gyntltthen  who  arc  always  within  speak- 
henb.he,  oml  I’muc  ho)m*-K»rmh.  Af-  ing  distance.  The  first  is  the  tallest 
ter  them,  i ame  the  Emperor  with  the  young . map  to  be  found.  He  wears  .a 
Empress  cm  his  arm.  Every  one  btnved  red  nrdb'nru  white  kmcduecohes,  very 
to  the  ground.  They:  were  followed  by  high  boots,  a breastplate  representing  a 
rho  five  sons  eiftht-Ifor  peror-— theCfown-  -hFilUaryt  rising  sun,  and  a high;  blazing 
Prince*  Prime  Adalbert. . Prince  kite)  helmet  on rmoun red  by  a silver  eagle, 
Fritz,  Prince  August  . VV'lhr  bn,  This  makes  him  the  most  ctths^icuous 

Prince  Jivachun;  then  all  the  princes  pox-m  in  the  room,  so  that  you  may 
and  print  esses  of  the  House  of  Prussia,  . always  know  where  the  Emperor  is  by 
It  was  a- very  imposing  sight  ay  they  sccmk  the  towering  helmet  idgne  the 
all  marched  in.  When  t hf  k.m perot  and  crowd.  The  othet  is  General •■Scholl*  a 
Empress  reached  the  throne,  they  made  dear,  kind  $td  .gentleman,  \vho  is  dressed 
a srately  bow  to  each  other  and  sepa-  in  the  costume  of  Frederick  the.  Great's 
rated,  truv  fQ’ueen  turning  to  the  doyenne tjine,  with  a white  wig,  the  pigtail  of 

(ihe  fvrsE  ahtbaiss§dreSs};  and  the  Em-  which  •is,  tied  wl^H  hlack'TtttfSh.j.#  huge 


igg  *r HRva’NU *gdtt»t  or  \ (is  ifto  At  EawcSs 
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jabot  of  lact  with  a diamond  put  <M  bis 
hre-ast. 

All  the  other  Court  persons  wear  darlc 
blue,  dress-coats,  with  gold  burtons,  and 
carry  in  one  hand  the  awe-insplfingstick, 
and  in  the  other  the  list  for  the  suppers. 
Some  of  them  are  rather  vain  about 


l lie  tjnpress  wa> 
tall  young  officer, 
form  and  a fiat  with 
easily  seen  from  a 
Brockdorf,  to  d 1st  in* 
ladies,  wears  a Ion*: 
her  head  and  look 
VEspa&no 
of  honor  i 
—~~l  press  in  » 

C forgot  to 

of  foreign 
ieuils  on  t 
C'y  Tj§  hind  wh icl 

of  then  see 
The  ball 
Cy  Crown- Pa 

‘ * with  rhf  yt 

-S  d'hov  nrur, 

wnceiycou 

Prir. 

lyCdSi  lege  of  dam 

fW&  valst  a licit. r r 

; C mined,  fht 

yC'C  ter  the  old-1. 

yTcf?  °f  rt'vtdvmg. 

‘ and  round  tl 

&P§|w  casionally  it 

WiWl  . ters.  ' 

l He  young 


Eaireroh  Wii.ua»  w the  .yjntdjRjft  oe  the  ’ coars  tin  Unnu/e 


their  tegs,  mid  stand  pronjg-wijse  s»  that 
they  can  lie  admired;  They  do  took 
well  turned  out,  1 must  say,  with  their 
si!k  stockings  and  iyW.  bifCkted  sJioes,  ^ 
'I  fie  litvltes  oi'  the  Cnrp{:Bipiovi^iipik 
are  nut  always  ad  fihstrmm . of  Court 
rulftk ' -S*  they  tojgltt- ■■$,+  Tty  and  their 
do-Cn  ■ ..•  v f'.M  impeccable. 

If  Wori-h'sc-nth  i<U  rhv  fii'di- 

i i * r> 3 1> f«r  f « ^ t do  they  .do?  They 

ma-pagC  whws  they  .stand  on  thinr  pUt- 
fotfn  cij  'iaA  t*>  slip  rheif  shoulders  out.,, 
thendiy  leaving  4s  rdi  -tdC  red  mark, 
only  t<»  slip  the  dv.'.uldm  in  place  v.hvrt 
fwyairy  h3,s  os  back  turned.1 


PrincOki  Henry  afiil  Fmii 

On n ••(•,.,<!.•  rhf  Oiiinif  tit.  | 

time  :t  royal  pm- m t ame  m 

we  svere  (»l>iige<!  to  ilesirii 
pl.irf’.Tt;:,  in  .irtlfj  ru  he  .ft 

h'  vd.  The  tnipcrw  nlked 
iadies.  To  me  ju-  spoke 
which  tT  wdrse  lie  speaks  pt*i: 
Was  dressed  in  a Hussar  tin 
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held  his  ktpi  lb  his  left  hand,  and  There  were  furry  or  fifty  couples  alto- 
offered  his  right;  He  showed  me  at»e>v  gethtf-  Wh^  they  had  all  entered. 
de«>rjtti«n  hc  had  jpst  received  fniitstJv;.  .$'«?  Ibr®^  a fatv-shaped  Jjjve  apd  ad-.. 
Sultan.  He  .pointed  out  the  splendid  vaoeed  coward  tfeir  hlajesties,  making 
diamondif  and  seemed  very  much  pleased  tire  deepest  of  cdum'St^  v 'I'hrn  they 
with  ' 1 1> ; j:;  '■ i!  and  made  '.we.  btgfc  circle. 

A {■  Weiner  (the  leader  of  the  dance)  TheEmperor  and  Empre$$hokVed  their 
is  chosen  in  the  beginning  of 
the  season.  It  is  his  duty  to 

arrange  ail  balls  and  R^dyaftT'-'P1  "T 

cotillions  that  are  given  by  | 

society  during  the  winter.  | 

He  gives  advice,  indicates  ] 


twelve,  over  which  he-  pre- 
sided- At  ours  was;  Prince 
.Adalbert,  the  EmperorAs  nay 
val  son.  A supper  fpr  two 
tfhptisapd  guests  sounds  rath- 
er ■formidable,  dPes  it.  not? 

With  a slight  difference  in 
favor  of  the  first  three  rooms, 
t'b'elisJiiJps?.  suppe r is’  served  to 

Ivkt  a dinner,  beginning  \\ ith  soup,  two  thanks  and  the  dancers 
waun  dishes,  an  entice.  dessert,  fruit,  orchestra  .sounding  a {.tuffs 
a ml  coffee.  : was  over,  t he  Emperor;  o: 

On  our  return  ay  t he  hu|l-rooin  .there  to  the  Empress,  and  all  tf 
pH  some  more  dancing,;  Tin  last  dance  lowed  in  the  .same  order J 
Was  tho  pryttiesT  of  fftt-ru  all.  Their  had  enn.-red.  As  we  wC-ttl 
^4p]e4ties.tppK-thTirph4teA  no  tlrwthmric,  long  gallery  Servants  bailt 
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Kaiser’s  birthday  comes  the  Ordens 
Fest.  It  is  a yearly  entertainment  the 
Emperor  gives  to  those  who  have  re- 
ceived the  Prussian  order  of  the  “Red 
Eagle,”  the  highest  in  rank  of  the  elder 
members  and  all  the  newly  made. 
Johan  has  just  received  the  decoration. 
Here  one  sees  all  sorts  of  people  from 
cab -drivers  to  princes.  There  is  a 
luncheon  for  two  thousand  guests.  The 
Emperor  and  Empress  walk  about  and 
talk  to  as  many  as  they  can.  The  other 
evening  we  went  to  the  Winter  Garden, 
and  the  head-waiter  said  to  Johan,  “I 
have  not  seen  you  for  a long  time,  your 
Excellence  — not  since  we  lunched  to- 
gether in  the  Schloss  at  the  Ordens  Fest." 

Dear  L., — At  one  of  the  Towers’s 
costume  balls  Mr.  L.,  of  American  re- 
nown, dressed  conspicuously  as  Jupiter 
(of  ali  ironies!),  stalked  about,  trying  to 
act  up  to  his  part  by  shaking  in  people’s 
faces  his  ridiculous  tin  bolts  held  m white 
kid-glove  hands,  and  facetiously  knock- 
ing them  on  the  head.  He  happened, 
while  talking  to  a lady,  to  be  right  in 
front  of  one  of  the  young  princes.  A 
friend  tapped  him  discreetly  on  the 
shoulder,  giving  him  a significant  look. 
“What  is  the  matter?”  said  Mr.  L.  in 
a loud  voice,  glaring  at  his  friend.  A 
gentle  whisper  informed  him  that  he  had 
better  turn  round  and  face  the  prince. 
“Heavens!”  said  the  ungracious  Jupiter, 
“I  can’t  help  it;  I’m  always  treading  on 
their  toes”  (meaning  the  prince’s). 

Speaking  of  indiscretions,  I was  told 
(I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  true)  that 
Mrs.  X,  one  of  our  compatriots,  having 
met  the  Emperor  in  Norway,  where  their 
yachts  were  stationed,  and  feeling  that 
she  was  on  familiar  enough  terms,  said 
to  him,  “Is  it  not  lovely  in  Paris? 
Have  you  been  there  lately?” 

“No,  I have  not,”  answered  the  sur- 
prised Kaiser. 

“Oh,  how  queer!  You  ought  to  go 
there.  The  French  people  would  just 
love  to  see  you.” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  said  the  Emperor 
with  a smile.  Thus  encouraged,  she  en- 
larged on  her  theme  and,  speaking  for  the 
whole  French  nation,  continued  gush- 
ingly, “And  if  you  would  give  them 
back  Alsace  and  Lorraine  they  would 
simply  adore  you.” 


The  Kaiser,  lool 
as  if  she  had  sol\ 
lem,  said,  “ I nev< 
madame.” 

The  dear  lady  pi 
this  day  that  she  is 
macy.  She  came  to 
she  said)  to  “ paint 
took  the  list  of  Cot 
out  invitations  righ 
five-o’clock  teas,  but 
respond.  Berlin  reft 
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the  Hohenzollern  (hi 
and  I met  Frederikj 
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visit.  There  was  a v< 
Fredensborg,  a dinn< 
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was  there.  Princess 
land.  The  King  seer 
best  of  spirits  and  th 
laughed  and  joked  tog 
peror  has  a great  affecti< 
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the  King’s  shoulder  wh< 
I will  just  add  here  tha 
another  decoration,  and 
is  now  Minister  of  Foi 
ceived  a grand  cordon. 

The  Kaiser  went  to  a 
his  honor  at  the  X’s.  . 
erikke,  Nina,  and  I w 
guests.  At  the  end  of 
dinner  a little  episode  1 
shows  how  quick  the  Er 
derstand  a situation  at 
humorous  side.  Accord 
the  Emperor  occupies  the 
with  her  at  his  right, 
signs  to  his  wife  across 
in  a stage  whisper,  begg 
out  from  the  Emperor 
coffee  served  at  table  or  ii 
salon.  The  hostess  app; 
heard  nor  understood;  at 
said  nothing  to  the  Empe 
asked  again  in  a stagier 
made  signs  with  his  hea 
other  room.  Still  no  answ 
peror,  looking  over  to  mi 
to  the  host),  said,  with  a r 
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in  his  eye,  “ Something  wrong  in  the  code 
of  signals.”  A few  moments  after  he 
said,  quite  casually,  to  the  host,  “Would 
you  mind  if  we  have  coffee  in  the  other 
salon?” 

The  Emperor  that  evening  was  in  ex- 
cellent spirits.  In  his  short  mess-jacket 
he  looked  like  a young  cadet.  He  told 
us  several  amusing  anecdotes  and  ex- 
periences in  a most  witty  manner.  Nina 
said  to  him:  “Your  Majesty,  I have 
been  looking  in  all  the  shop-windows 
to-day  to  see  if  I could  find  a good  pho- 
tograph of  you.  I wanted  to  bring  it, 
and  was  going  to  ask  you  to  sign  it, 
but  ...” 

“But  you  could  not  find  anything 
handsome  enough,  hein  ?”  inquired  the 
Emperor,  laughing. 

“That  is  true,”  Nina  answered. 
“Your  Majesty’s  photographs  do  not  do 
you  justice.” 

Beckoning  to  an  adjutant,  the  Em- 
peror said,  “I  want  you  to  send  to  the 
shops  and  bring  what  photographs  of 
me  you  can  find.” 

The  man  departed.  Although  it  was 
nine  o’clock  and  most  of  the  shops  must 
have  been  shut,  he  did  manage  to  bring 
some.  Then  the  Kaiser  examined  the 
photographs,  with  a little  amusing  re- 
mark on  each.  “I  do  not  think  this  is 
handsome  enough — I look  so  cross.” 
“And  this  one  looks  conceited — which  I 
don’t  think  I am.  Do  you?” 

“Not  in  the  least,”  Nina  answered. 

“In  this  one,”  he  remarked,  “I  look 
as  if  I had  just  ordered  some  one  to  be 
hanged.  And  this  one  (taking  up  an- 
other) looks  like  a Parsifal  de  passage ” — 
referring  to  something  I had  once  said. 

“ I did  not  say  Parsifal,  your  Majesty. 
I said  Lohengrin.” 

“All  the  same  thing,”  said  he. 

“Not  at  all,”  I said.  “One  was  a 
knight  and  the  other  was  a fool.” 

“Well,”  he  laughed,  “I  look  like 
both.” 

He  did  not  like  any  of  the  photo- 
graphs, and  sent  to  the  Hohenzollern  for 
his  own  collection.  His  servant  came 
back  almost  directly — he  must  have  had 
wings — and  brought  a quantity  of  por- 
traits, which  were  much  finer  and  larger 
than  those  from  the  shops.  He  begged 
us  to  choose  one,  and  he  wrote  something 
amusing  on  it  and  signed  his  name. 
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Dear  L., — The  King  of  Spain  is  in 
Berlin  now  on  a visit  of  a few  days  to 
the  Emperor.  We  only  saw  him  at  the 
gala  performance  at  the  opera.  The 
Kaiser  had  chosen  “The  Huguenots.” 
It  was  beautifully  put  on.  Madame 
Hempel  sang  the  part  of  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  and  Madame  Destinn  sang  Val- 
entine. The  house  was  decorated  in  the 
usual  manner  with  carpets  hanging  from 
the  balconies,  and  flowers  in  great  pro- 
fusion everywhere.  The  King  of  Spain 
sat  between  the  Kaiser  and  Kaiserin. 
He  looks  very  young  and  very  manly, 
with  a determined  jaw  and  a pleasant 
smile,  but  he  is  not  handsome.  After 
the  first  act,  when  we  all  met  in  the 
foyer,  every  one  was  presented  to  him. 
The  Emperor  stood  by  him,  and  some- 
times would  take  him  by  the  arm  and 
walk  about  in  order  to  present  people 
to  him.  The  Spanish  ambassador  and 
ambassadress,  M.  and  Mme.  Ruata,  stood 
near  him.  I was  presented  to  him,  but 
I did  not  get  more  than  a smile  and 
a shake  of  the  hand — I could  not  expect 
more.  Johan  was  more  favored,  for  the 
King  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been 
in  Berlin;  you  must  confess  that  even 
that  was  not  much! 

I was  compensated  by  having  quite  a 
long  talk  with  the  Kaiser — long  for  him, 
as  he  has  so  many  people  to  talk  to, 
and  he  feels,  I am  sure,  every  eye  of 
the  hoping-to-speak-to-him  person  in  the 
room.  He  said:  “I  have  just  been 
reading  the  memoirs  of  General  Moltke. 
Did  you  ever  know  him?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  I said,  “I  never  saw  him,  but 
I have  a letter  from  him,  written  in 
1856  to  my  father-in-law,  dated  from  the 
Tuileries.” 

“He  often  speaks  in  his  letters  of  your 
husband’s  grandparents’  home  in  Copen- 
hagen — how  he  always  felt  at  home 
and  happy  there,  and  was  always  sure  to 
find  a charming  circle  of  interesting  and 
literary  people.  You  must  read  it;  it 
would  interest  your  husband,  too.” 

“Did  your  Majesty  ever  hear  about 
Moltke’s  visit  to  some  grand -ducal 
Court?  I think  it  was  my  father-in-law 
who  told  me.  Moltke  thought,  of  course, 
that  as  he  had  all  the  grand  cordons  and 
decorations  in  creation,  he  had  also  that 
of  this  Court.  When  he  was  going  to 
visit  the  Grand  Duke,  he  said  to  his  ser- 
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vant,  * Don't  forget  my  decoration.'  The 
servant  looked  high  and  low  for  it,  but 
could  not  find  it,  and,  thinking  that  he 
had  mislaid  it,  went  and  bought  one 
and  put  it  in  the  trunk.  When  Moltke 
put  on  his  uniform  he  was  delighted  to 
see  the  decoration  in  its  place.  He  ar- 
rived for  his  audience,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  entered  with  an  etui  in  his  hand 
containing  the  decoration.  He  had  re- 
proached himself  for  not  having  con- 
ferred it  on  the  general  before,  and  in- 
tended to  hang  it  around  Moltke's  neck 
himself.  Imagine  his  surprise  at  seeing 
it  already  there!" 

Berlin,  iqio. 

Saint -Saens  and  Massenet  came  to 
Berlin  to  assist  at  a sort  of  Congres  de 
musique.  Massenet  was  invited  to  lead 
the  orchestra  in  "Manon,"  and  Saint- 
Saens  in  “Samson  and  Delilah."  They 
accepted  an  invitation  to  lunch  at  our 
house,  and  I was  delighted  to  see  them 
again.  They  had  come,  they  said,  with 
prejudices  on  fire.  They  were  sure  that 
they  would  dislike  everything  German, 
but,  having  been  begged  to  visit  the 
Kaiser  in  his  loge  after  the  performance, 
they  came  away  from  the  interview 
burning  with  enthusiasm.  How  charm- 
ing the  Emperor  was!  How  full  of  in- 
terest! So  natural,  etc.,  etc.  They 
could  not  find  words  for  their  ad- 
miration. That  is  the  way  with  the 
Emperor.  He  charms  every  one. 

The  first  of  my  articles  about  Com- 
piegne  appeared  in  Harper  s Monthly  in 
the  summer.  At  the  ball  at  Court  in  the 
following  January  the  Kaiser  came  to 
speak  to  me,  his  face  beaming  with  the 
kindest  of  smiles. 

“I  can't  tell  you  how  I have  enjoyed 
your  articles.  I read  them  to  myself  and 
read  them  out  loud  to  the  Empress." 

"How,"  said  I,  "did  your  Majesty 
discover  them?" 

"I  have  always  taken  Harper  s Maga- 
zine, ever  since  I was  a little  boy.  You 
may  imagine  how  astonished  I was 
when  I saw  something  from  your  pen. 
Your  description  of  Napoleon  III.  is 
quite  historical.  You  gave  me  a new 
idea  of  him.  In  many  ways  I always 
regret  that  I never  saw  him.  I could 
have  once,  when  I was  quite  small.  I 
was  with  my  parents  at  Nice  and  the 


Emperor  came  there,  but  I did  not  see 
him." 

Dear  L., — The  visit  to  the  Berlin 
Court  by  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alex- 
andra is  already  a thing  of  the  past,  but 
I must  tell  you  about  it  while  it  is  still 
fresh  in  my  mind.  We,  as  Legation  d e 
famille , went  to  the  Lehrter  Station  to 
meet  them  on  their  arrival.  When  the 
train  steamed  in  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press went  forward  to  the  door  of  the 
carriage,  and  as  the  King  and  Queen 
descended  they  all  embraced  affection- 
ately. The  Empress  led  the  Queen  to 
the  waiting-room,  where  she  presented 
all  the  ladies  who  were  there.  There 
was  music  inside  and  outside  of  the 
station.  In  fact,  everything  was  so  ex- 
actly like  the  reception  of  our  King  and 
Queen,  which  I have  described  before, 
that  I will  not  repeat  myself. 

King  Edward  looked  tired  and  coughed 
constantly.  The  Queen,  whom  I had 
not  seen  for  a long  time,  seemed  quite 
unchanged  and  charming  as  ever.  There 
is  not  much  time  on  such  occasions  to 
say  more  than  a few  words  to  each. 
We  saw  them  drive  off  amid  the  most 
enthusiastic  greetings  from  the  popu- 
lace, massed  together  in  the  square. 

That  evening  there  was  a state  ban- 
quet, served  in  the  Weissesaal , at  which 
the  Kaiser  read  his  speech  in  English  to 
the  King,  and  the  King  read  his  reply. 

I sat  between  Lord  Granville  and  Sir 
Charles  Hardin^e,  between  a cross-fire 
of  wit  and  fun.  The  Court  orchestra,  up 
in  the  gallery,  played  subdued  music 
during  the  dinner,  so  that  conversation 
was  possible.  Their  four  Majesties  sat 
next  to  one  another  on  one  side  of  the 
table,  and  the  Chancelier  de  l 9 Empire  sat 
opposite  the  Empress.  The  English 
embassy  and  ourselves  were  the  only 
diplomats  among  the  hundred  guests. 
The  bonbons  which  were  served  with  the 
fruit  had  photographs  of  King  Edward, 
the  Queen,  and  the  German  Imperial 
family,  and  c cere  handed  to  the  pages! 
These  offerings  are  meant,  I suppose,  as 
a polite  attention  and  little  souvenir  of 
the  occasion,  but  the  guests  for  whom 
the  bonbons  are  intended  go  away  emp- 
ty-handed. These  pages  belong  to  the 
highest  families  in  Germany,  and  are 
present  at  all  Court  functions,  such  as 
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and  entirely  correct,  you  may  be  sure, 
if  the  Kaiser  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
The  ornaments  which  the  actors  wore 
were  copied  from  specimens  in  the 
museums.  The  scenery  was  very  fine, 
and  when  Sardanapal  was  burned  up, 
with  his  wives  and  collection  of  gold  and 
silver  things,  the  whole  stage  seemed  to 
be  on  fire.  This  almost  created  a panic, 
and  would  have  done  so  if  the  audience 
had  not  seen  that  their  Majesties  sat 
calmly  in  their  seats.  It  was  very  real- 
istic. The  Emperor  told  me  afterward 
in  the  foyer  that  the  flames  were  nothing 
bbt  chiffon,  lighted  with  electric  lights, 
and  blown  up  with  a fan  from  beneath. 
When  the  fire  had  done  its  work  there 
was  nothing  left  upon  the  stage  but 
red-hot  coals  and  smoldering  debris.  It 
was  all  very  well,  if  we  only  had  been 
spaced  the  lugubrious  man  with  the 
Ndbian  beard. 

The  next  day  the  luncheon  in  honor 
of  their  English  Majesties,  given  by  Sir 
Edward  Goschen,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, was  full  of  emotion.  King  Edward 
wore  the  uniform  belonging  to  his  Ger- 
man regiment,  which,  besides  being 
buttoned  tightly  and  apparently  much 
added,  has  a high  and  tight  collar.  He 
ad  received  a deputation  of  most  of 
the  English  colony,  and  already  looked 
wearied  before  we  went  in  to  luncheon. 
This  was  served  in  the  ball-room  and  was 
a long  and  elaborate  affair.  The  King 
sat  opposite  the  Queen,  and  Sir  Edward 
and  Lady  Goschen  sat  at  either  end  of 
the  table.  All  the  princes,  the  German 
nobility,  and  ministers  were  present. 

The  King  apparently  had  a good  appe- 
tite, and  talked  with  his  neighbors  right 
and  left  and  opposite,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  himself.  When  we  re-entered  the 
drawing-room  the  King  lit  an  enormous 
cigar,  and,  seating  himself  on  a low 
sofa,  talked  and  smoked,  when  sudden- 
ly he  threw  his  head  back  against  the 
sofa,  as  if  gasping  for  breath.  The 
Queen,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  rushed  instantly  to  the  King 
and  quickly  unbuttoned  his  collar  and 
opened  his  coat.  The  two  English  phy- 
sicians who  had  come  with  the  King 
were  finishing  their  lunch  in  another 
room.  They  were  instantly  called  in, 
and  they  begged  the  guests  to  leave  the 
salon,  in  order  that  the  King  might  have 
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more  air.  The  King  had  not  fainted, 
but,  on  account  of  the  tight  collar,  the 
heat  of  the  room,  the  big  cigar,  and  the 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  get  his  breath. 
The  physicians  helped  him  up  from  the 
low  sofa  into  a high  chair,  and  took 
away  the  cigar,  but  the  King,  as  soon  as 
he  could  speak,  said,  “Give  me  another 
cigar.”  The  physicians  protested,  but  the 
King  insisted  upon  the  cigar,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  give  him.  The  guests  re- 
turned and  the  conversation  rallied  for  a 
while,  but  the  emotion  of  the  few  mo- 
ments before  could  not  be  easily  calmed. 

The  King  left  the  room  quietly,  hardly 
any  one  seeing  him,  reached  the  automo- 
bile, and  drove  to  the  Castle.  The  Queen 
followed  him  a few  moments  later. 

We  were  prepared  to  receive  notice 
at  any  moment  that  the  ball  fixed  for 
that  evening  would  be  countermanded. 
But  it  was  not,  and  eight  o’clock — 
the  hour  one  goes  to  Court  balls  here — 
found  every  one  assembled.  As  usual, 
we  took  our  places  on  the  platform  re- 
served for  the  ladies  of  the  Corps  Diplo- 
matique, and  then,  with  the  ceremonial 
which  I have  so  often  described,  their 
Majesties,  preceded  by  the  pages  and 
Court  notables,  entered.  The  Emperor 
gave  his  arm  to  Queen  Alexandra,  and 
the  Empress  entered  with  King  Edward. 
It  is  customary  for  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  to  make  a tour  of  the  invited 
guests,  but  this  evening  the  royal  per- 
sons stayed  on  the  throne  and  did  not 
move  during  the  dances. 

King  Edward  and  the  Queen  supped 
at  the  table  of  the  Emperor,  and  imme- 
diately after  retired  to  their  rooms,  and 
were  seen  no  more.  During  the  whole 
of  the  evening  they  had  not  spoken  to 
a single  person. 

The  next  morning  their  Majesties  took 
their  departure  from  the  Lehrter  Sta- 
tion. We  went  to  bid  them  good-by. 
The  Emperor,  in  speaking  to  me,  said: 
“You  know,  my  uncle  had  such  a fright 
the  other  night  when  he  saw  the  fire,  he 
wanted  to  leave  the  theater;  it  was  only 
when  I told  him  that  the  flames  were 
chiffon  that  I could  quiet  him.” 

When  King  Edward  bade  me  good-by, 
he  said:  “Please  remember  me  to 
Countess  Raben,”  and  added,  laugh- 
ingly, “I  mean  the  daughter.” 
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A Mind-cure 


BY  ALICE  BROWN 


RS.  ELBRIDGE 
DROWN  lay  in  the 
, west-room  bed  and  lis- 
tened  to  the  small  noises 
, in  the  kitchen  where  her 
husband  was  washing 
| the  supper  dishes  and 
“ clearing  up.”  She  knew  every  slight- 
est variation  of  sound.  This  was  the 
fumbly  fall  of  the  brush-broom  coming 
off  the  handle  when  he  swept  under  the 
sink.  She  wished  he  would  remember 
that  for  the  kitchen  floor  a corn  broom 
was  “plenty  good.”  That  little  click 
indicated  his  pouring  the  sweepings  from 
the  dust-pan  into  the  stove.  She  knew  a 
rim  of  dust  would  be  left  on  the  stove 
top,  to  smell  when  he  built  the  fire  for 
breakfast.  She  was  tempted  to  call  to 
him,  “ Brush  the  stove  off  ’fore  you  put 
on  the  cover.”  But  she  closed  her  lips 
tightly  and  clenched  her  small  hands 
under  the  sheet.  If  Elbridge  was  doing 
the  work,  he  should  not,  she  had  re- 
solved, be  “picked  upon”  meantime. 

Nabby  Drown  had  given  out,  the 
neighbors  said,  and,  with  the  doctor's 
concurrence,  was  taking  a rest-cure  in 
bed.  But  the  neighbors  had  little  hope 
°*  result.  It  was  not,  they  reasoned, 
as  if  it  didn't  run  in  the  family  to  give 
out.  There  wasn’t  one  of  Nabby's  folks 
but  was  as  nervous  as  a witch.  Nabby's 
own  father  had  one  day  thrown  down 
the  rake  in  the  hay-field,  walked  in  and 
gone  to  bed,  and  he  hadn't  got  up  again 
tor  six  years.  Then  one  morning,  again 
in  haying-time,  he  had  risen  and  dressed, 
sat  down  at  the  breakfast-table  with  the 
hired  men,  and  had  afterward  gone  out 
mowing.  Only  his  old  scythe,  that  had 
hung  m the  barn  waiting  for  him,  was 
and  he  had  had  to  borrow  one; 
the  corroded  tool  seemed  to  be  the  only 
^ter-sign  of  his  long  resting,  so  exactly 

xt  ll  *n£s  £°  on  as  they  had  before. 
INabby  had  taken  her  father's  break- 
down as  something  inevitable,  but  she 
had  never  dreamed  of  falling  into  the 


same  pit  until  one  morning  she  had 
waked  and  thought  the  bedroom  world 
looked  queer;  and  when  she  set  her  feet 
on  the  floor  she  had  felt  unequal  to  mov- 
ing them  an  inch  from  the  spot  they 
covered.  But  they  did  carry  her  to  the 
bedroom  window,  and  there  she  called  to 
Elbridge,  going  out  to  milk: 

“I  guess  I’ll  go  back  to  bed.” 

“All  right,”  said  Elbridge,  “I'll  blaze 
up  the  fire.” 

This  was  a year  ago,  and  Nabby  had 
been  in  bed  ever  since,  and  Elbridge 
had  been  perpetually  blazing  fires,  and 
cooking  queer  dishes,  and  eating  them 
without  complaint.  Nabby  ate  chiefly 
bread  and  milk.  Everything  else,  she 
said,  went  against  her.  But  she  did  not 
say  it  was  because  “man's  cooking” 
looked  to  her  an  unholy  thing. 

When  the  sounds  in  the  kitchen  had 
ceased,  and  she  judged  Elbridge  might 
be  stepping  out  for  his  after-supper 
smoke  on  the  bench  by  the  door,  she 
rang  the  little  bell  at  her  side.  Elbridge, 
she  thought,  would  be  willing  to  forego 
his  pipe  for  the  news  she  had  to  tell  him. 
He  came  at  once,  a tall,  stoop-shouldered 
man  with  thin  cheeks  and  scanty  hair, 
and  a tired  look  in  the  eyes.  He  stood 
there  and  rested  his  brown  hands  on  the 
footboard  of  the  bed,  and  his  eyes  inter- 
rogated Nabby's  face,  a puckered  little 
eager  face  bound  by  the  ruffled  circlet 
of  ner  nightcap. 

“Elbridge,”  said  she,  with  an  intensity 
fitted  to  the  importance  of  what  she  had 
to  tell,  “ Sister 'Lizy  Ann’s  broke  down.” 

Elbridge  loosed  his  sustaining  grasp  of 
the  footboard  and  with  a slow  yielding 
of  his  stiff  muscles  sank  into  the  chintz- 
covered  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  as  if 
he,  too,  had  broken. 

“Sophy  Slade  told  me  not  an  hour 
ago,”  said  Nabby.  Her  voice  rose  higher 
with  the  augmentation  of  interest  in  her 
tale.  “She  come  in  here  to  borry  a mite 
o'  sody.  She'd  just  been  down  to  the 
medder  coltsfootin',  an'  she  looked  in  on 
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’Lizy  Ann.  An’  there  was  ’Lizy  Ann  in 
the  four-poster  in  the  west  bedroom, 
same  as  I be  in  this.  She’d  broke  down. 
Ain’t  that  the  crowner?” 

“Yes,”  said  Elbridge,  slowly,  “I 
should  think  ’twas.” 

Nabby  went  on.  “I  couldn’t  more 
’n  half  believe  it.  Says  I to  Sophy, 
‘Why,  when ’d  it  happen?’  an’  she  says: 
‘Soon  as  her  husband  took  the  train. 
She  undressed  herself  an’  got  straight 
into  bed.  Eben’s  sent  for  to  see  about 
the  land  his  brother  left  him,  an’  he 
means  to  be  back  soon’s  ever  he  can — 
the  spring  work  cornin’  on  an’  all.” 

“Well,”  said  Elbridge,  “don’t  seem  as 
if  ’twas  a good  time  for  her,  either,  even 
if  Slade  is  goin’  to  look  out  for  the  farm. 
I don’t  hardly  see  what  she  can  do.” 

“There’s  but  one  thing  to  do.  ’Lizy 
Ann  can’t  lay  there  alone  in  that  house, 
with  nobody  to  bring  her  a morsel  o’ 
victuals,  an’,  when  it  comes  to  hirin’,  you 
might  as  well  try  to  hatch  a white  black- 
bird. We’ve  got  to  have  her  moved  up 
here.” 

“Here?”  queried  Elbridge. 

He  did  give  a slight  start  with  the 
word,  but  Nabby,  in  the  flow  of  her 
anxiety,  was  insensible  to  it. 

“We  can  put  up  a bed  in  the  front 
room,”  said  she.  “ ’Lizy  Ann  never  ate 
no  more  ’n  a bird,  an’  ’twon’t  be  much 
harder  for  you  to  do  for  two  than  one. 
When  d’you  s’ pose  you  could  git  round 
to  movin’  her  up?” 

“Well—”  said  Elbridge.  After  that 
there  was  a long  pause.  “I  dunno,”  he 
added,  when  a little  impatient  move- 
ment under  the  spread  telegraphed  a 
communication  from  Nabby’s  nervous 
feet.  “ I’ll  go  along  now  an’  shet  up  the 
hens.” 

The  next  morning,  when  Nabby  had 
had  her  breakfast  and  the  slow  progress 
of  affairs  in  the  kitchen  had  hitched 
along  to  an  expected  close,  Elbridge 
appeared  again  at  the  bedfoot. 

“I  thought  I’d  go  down  an’  see  if  that 
heifer ’d  broke  out  ag’in,”  said  he.  “I 
can  salt  the  critters  in  both  pastur’s, 
the  same  v’y’ge.” 

“Well,”  said  Nabby,  acquiescently. 
But  she  was  disappointed.  “I  thought 
you’d  be  plannin’  to  go  down  after  ’Lizy 
Ann.  Still,  1 s’pose  you  can  put  it  off 
till  arternoon.” 


Elbridge  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
but  he  did  not  merely  rest  his  hands 
on  the  board.  He  grasped  the  smooth 
round  roll  at  the  top  and  held  it  tightly. 

“Nabby,”  said  he,  “I  ain’t  goin’  down 
at  all.” 

Nabby  lay  bolstered  on  her  pillows, 
staring  at  him. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  not  goin’  at 
all?”  she  asked  him.  “Not  to-day?” 

“ Nor  to-morrer,”  said  Elbridge.  “Nor 
next  day.  I ain’t  goin’  at  all.” 

Nabby  drew  a quick  little  breath,  and 
then  she  rallied  to  the  attack. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say,  Elbridge, 
you  don’t  want  ’Lizy  Ann  up  here  in  this 
nice,  comfortable  house,  when  she’s  gi’n 
out  an’  can’t  lift  her  hand  to  help  her- 
self?” 

“I  dunno  about  her  liftin’  her  hand,” 
said  Elbridge.  “I  ain’t  goin’  arter  her, 
that’s  all.  If  she  comes  here  ’twill  be 
her  own  doin’s.  ’Twon’t  be  mine.” 

Nabby  raised  herself  on  her  elbow. 
She  rarely  did  even  that.  She  avoided 
stirring  about  because,  she  said,  she  felt 
everything  in  her  back. 

“Why,  Elbridge,”  said  she,  incredu- 
lously, “I  can’t  make  you  out!” 

Elbridge  could  hardly  make  himself 
out.  He  had  not  thought  it  possible  to 
stand  up  against  the  tense  appeal  of 
Nabby’s  wishes.  But  he  was  doing  it, 
and  for  the  moment  he  felt  unexpectedly 
strong,  in  a desperate,  wild  way,  like  a 
man  clinging  to  a slippery  spar. 

“Why,”  said  Nabby,  again,  **’Lizy 
Ann’s  my  own  sister!” 

“Yes,”  said  Elbridge,  “I  know  she 
is.” 

“I’d  ’most  as  soon  have  anything  hap- 
pen to  you  as  happen  to  ’Lizy  Ann. 
Well,  not  that,  I s’pose.  But  I’d  ruther 
by  half  ’twould  happen  to  me.” 

“Yes,”  said  Elbridge,  “I  s’pose  ye 
would.  Well,  I guess  I’ll  be  goin’  along 
down  an’  salt  the  critters.” 

Nabby  lay  in  a blank  mental  collapse 
while  he  walked  out  of  the  room  and  into 
the  kitchen.  Then  she  found  her  voice 
to  call,  “Elbridge,  you  made  up  your 
mind?” 

He  came  promptly  back  again.  “Yes,” 
said  he.  “I  made  it  up  last  night.” 

“You  ain’t  goin’  to  have  ’Lizy  Ann 
here,  now  she’s  sick?” 

He  seemed  to  hesitate  for  an  instant, 
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and  her  heart  leaped.  A little  quiver 
went  over  him,  and  then  his  muscles 
settled  to  their  wonted  calm.  He  was 
answering  with  a grave  composure : 

“I  ain’t  goin’  after  'Lizy  Ann,  Nabby. 
Nor  I ain’t  goin’  to  encourage  her  cornin’ 
here  any  way,  shape,  nor  manner,  to  lay 
abed  an’  be  took  care  of.  It  ain’t  best.’’ 

Then  he  turned  and  went  out  through 
the  kitchen  again,  and  she  heard  him  at 
the  shed  cupboard  getting  out  the  salt. 
Nabby  lay  there  in  a perfect  silence, 
listening  until  he  had  lea  the  horse  out 
of  the  bam  and  there  was  the  sound  of 
wheels  upon  the  drive.  A bright  red  spot 
burned  in  each  of  her  cheeks  and  her 
eyes  were  sparks  of  light.  She  was  hold- 
ing the  hem  of  the  spread  with  both 
hands,  but  even  so  her  fingers  twitched 
in  spite  of  her.  She  was  very  angry.  It 
seemed  to  her  she  might  die  of  anger, 
lying  there  alone.  She  almost  wished 
she  might,  so  that  Elbridge  could  find 
her  when  he  came  home  at  noon.  Then, 
she  thought,  he  would  be  sorry.  In  ten 
minutes  more  she  was  still  angry,  but  in 
a different  way.  Now  it  came  over  her 
that  not  only  had  she  been  unjustly  used, 
but  that  something  must  be  done.  She 
put  her  feet  out  of  bed  and,  standing 
there  on  the  rug,  made  up  her  mind  what 
she  would  do.  Her  clothes  were  neatly 
packed  away  in  the  bureau  drawers. 
’Lizy  Ann  had  done  that  for  her.  She 
pulled  them  out  in  haste,  dressed  herself, 
and  pinned  up  her  hair.  Her  shoes, 
when  she  came  to  them  on  the  closet 
floor,  made  her  angry  again.  She  cried 
a little  over  them,  tears  of  self-pity  now, 
for  it  did  seem  to  her  as  if  they  might  at 
least  have  been  kept  from  dust.  When 
she  had  laced  them  she  went  in  a blind 
hurry  into  the  kitchen  and  out  through 
the  shed,  very  careful  not  to  look  about 
her  for  the  disorder  of  “man’s  house- 
keeping,” lest  nature  should  be  too 
strong  for  her  and  keep  her  there  to  set 
things  straight.  And  now  she  was  walk- 
ing through  the  sun-glare  of  the  bright 
spring  day,  out  behind  the  barn  and 
^°^n.  the  lane  to  the  cross-cut  that  led 
to  Lizy  Ann’s.  When  she  let  down  a 
bar  and  “scooched”  under  into  the 
Pa^?re>  she  was  sick  and  faint  from 
walking,  .and  blinded  by  the  sun.  She 
began  to  cry  a little  softly,  and  bemoan 
herself.  J 
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“ I never  shall  get  there  alive,”  she 
told  herself.  “If  my  back  don’t  give 
out  my  heart  will,  an*  ’t  ’ll  be  all  for  the 
best.  There  won’t  nobody  care.” 

But  after  she  had  stepped  into  the 
cart-path  that  traversed  tne  woods  the 
shade  refreshed  her  eyes  and  the  spring 
smell  was  grateful  to  her.  She  looked 
about  her  into  the  cloistered  peace,  and 
once  she  spoke  aloud.  “My  soul!”  said 
Nabby.  She  had  forgotten  such  things 
were.  Here  stretched  aisles  of  a mellow 
light;  there  was  sweet  silence  every- 
wnere,  moved  only  by  a bird  who  could 
not  really  break  it,  but  only  made  the 
stillness  seem  more  still.  The  old  be- 
loved roots  were  springing  in  their 
places,  goldthread,  wintergreen,  and  the 

Riant  with  the  dark  shadow  on  its  leaf. 

labby  had  never  known  its  name,  but 
she  had  always  loved  it.  Once  she  lay 
down  on  a bank  and  pressed  her  cheek 
on  the  smooth  harshness  of  pine-needles, 
and  again  she  cried  a little,  still  because 
Elbridge,  she  thought,  had  been  so  cruel 
to  her;  but  the  tears  hurt  the  more  now 
because  they  seemed  to  come  from  a 
deeper  spring  than  anger.  This  was  the 
same  old  lovely  world  she  had  been 
absent  from;  only  it  was  changed  by  his 
unkindness.  Now  she  sat  up  and  wiped 
her  eyes.  At  this  speed,  she  knew,  she 
might  not  reach  ’Lizy  Ann’s  within  the 
hour;  and  she  got  to  her  feet  and  hur- 
ried on  again.  When  she  came  out  of 
the  woods  into  the  field  behind  ’Lizy 
Ann’s  gray  house,  her  eyes  were  blinded 
again  by  the  sun  and  she  was  tired. 
But  she  kept  on  and  passed  the  ordered 
woodpile  that  was  ever  at  ’Lizy  Ann’s 
back  door  and  walked  into  the  kitchen. 
And  then  she  felt  that  it  was  the  loud 
singing  of  the  birds  about  the  home  lot 
that  had  tired  her,  and  she  said,  out  of 
the  irritation  of  her  nerves,  as  she  walked 
into  the  west  room: 

“Where  under  the  sun ’d  you  get  so 
many  bobolinks?” 

’Lizy  Ann,  bolstered  up  on  pillows, 
stared  at  her  and  for  a moment  made 
no  reply.  She  was  younger  than  Nabby, 
and  her  face  had  roundness  and  a 
healthy  color;  but  it  was  tied  into  a 
nightcap,  like  Nabby’s,  with  the  same 
pattern  of  lace  ’Lizy  Ann  had  crocheted 
for  them  both,  and  the  collar  of  her 
nightgown  was  trimmed  to  match. 
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Nabby,  gazing  at  her,  felt  as  if  she 
were  looking  at  herself  in  bed,  and  won- 
dered how  she  could  be  standing  there 
at  the  same  time. 

“For  mercy’s  sake,”  said  ’Lizy  Ann, 
“what  you  out  o’  bed  for?” 

That  sounded  ungrateful  to  a sister 
who  had  stumbled  through  the  woods 
on  an  errand  of  love,  and  Nabby  once 
more  caught  her  breath. 

“If  you’re  cornin’  down  here,”  said 
’Lizy  Ann,  “why  under  the  sun  didn’t 
you  have  Elbridge  harness  up  an’  bring 
you  ?” 

Nabby  felt  her  tears  checked  by  the 
thought  of  Elbridge,  and  anger  flamed  in 
her  again. 

“I  guess  I don’t  need  to  have  anybody 
harness  up  to  fetch  me  down  to  see  my 
own  sister,”  she  said,  coldly.  But  at 
once  she  melted.  “Oh,  ’Lizy  Ann,”  said 
she,  “do  you  think  you’ve  give  out?” 

“I  dunno  whether  I’ve  give  out  nor 
whether  I ain’t,”  said  ’Lizy  Ann,  tersely. 
“ I’m  layin’  abed,  that’s  all  I know;  an’ 
I should  like  to  hear  what’s  started  you 
up  to  such  a go-round  as  this.  Nabby 
Drown,  you  stop  cryin’,  or  I’ll  git  up 
out  o’  bed  an’  shake  you.” 

Nabby  felt  she  had  no  friends.  El- 
bridge had  cast  her  off,  and  now  ’Lizy 
Ann  herself  seemed  to  be  tossing  her 
back  again.  Everything  was  against  her. 

“An*  my  shoes  are  all  over  dust,”  she 
moaned. 

“I  should  think  they  would  be,  cornin’ 
out  a day  as  hot  as  this,”  said  ’Lizy  Ann, 
practically.  “ What ’d  you  do  it  for,  any- 
ways?” 

Nabby,  for  all  answer,  got  up  and 
stretched  herself  out  on  the  lounge  at 
the  side  of  the  bed.  There  in  that  famil- 
iar posture  she  could  be  more  controlled. 

“It’s  this  way,”  said  she.  “I’ve  got 
somebody  to  take  care  o’  me.  That  is 
to  say,  I had.  I had  Elbridge.” 

“Well,  ain’t  you  got  him  now?” 
’Lizy  Ann  inquired.  “Where’s  Elbridge 
gone  ?” 

“I  can’t  enter  into  that,”  said  Nabby. 
“Only  it’s  a very  different  thing  to  lay 
abed  when  there’s  somebody  to  wait 
an’  tend  from  what  ’tis  if  there  ain’t 
a soul  even  to  give  you  a drink  o’  water. 
So  I come  over,  ’Lizy  Ann,  quick  as  ever 
I could  soon’s  I heard  of  it,  to  see  if  there 
wa’n’t  suthin’  I could  do.” 


“Well,  that’s  proper  good  o’  you,” 
said  ’Lizy  Ann.  She  was  of  a warm  dis- 
position and  mollified  at  once  as  soon 
as  Nabby  seemed  moderately  sane. 
“Yes,  there’s  suthin’  you  can  do,  only 
I dunno ’s  you’ll  feel  to  do  it,  right  out 
o’  bed  so.  I can’t  get  it  through  my 
head,  Nabby,  how  you  could  be  in  bed 
yesterday,  as  it  were,  an’  to-day  runnin’ 
through  them  woods  spry  as  a cricket.” 

“I  dunno  ’s  I run  very  spry,”  said 
Nabby.  “Only  you  tell  me  what  you 
want  done,  an’  then  I’ll  be  pokin’  along 
back.  I’ve  got  to  be  there  ’fore  Elbridge 
gets  home.” 

“Yes,  I should  think  you  had.  Have 
him  come  in  an’  find  the  bed  all  empty! 
Well,  I was  wonderin’  if  you  could  put 
me  on  a mite  o’  barley  broth.  Don’t 
you  know  how  mother  used  to  make  it? 
’Twas  proper  good.” 

“Yes,”  said  Nabby.  “I  ain’t  thought 
of  it  for  years.” 

She  got  her  stiff  legs  off  the  couch 
and  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  the 
morning  fire  was  still  alive.  ’Lizy  Ann 
had  not  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  ly- 
ing in  bed.  She  had  stayed  up  to  tend 
the  fire  and  wash  her  breakfast  dishes. 
Nabby  found  the  barley  and  the  double- 
boiler, and  meantime  did  a little  tidying 
up.  It  was  soothing  to  her  to  see  a 
kitchen  in  order  once  more,  and  she  lin- 
gered over  the  task. 

“There!  there!”  ’Lizy  Ann  was  calling 
to  her.  “ Don’t  you  waste  your  strength 
no  more.  You  run  home  soon’s  ever 
you  can  an’  get  a nap.” 

Before  Nabby  went  she  stood  a mo- 
ment by  ’Lizy  Ann’s  bedside  and  looked 
at  her. 

“You  don’t  s’pose  anything  ’ll  hap- 
pen to  you  if  you  get  up  to  tend  the 
fire?”  she  said. 

“No,  I guess  not,”  said  ’Lizy  Ann, 
grimly.  “I  guess  I’ll  ventur’,  anyways.” 

“If  I had  you  som’er’s  near — ” said 
Nabby;  and  then  she  thought  of  El- 
bridge again,  and  her  face  darkened. 
“Well,  I’ll  go  along  now.  Don’t  you  let 
the  water  bile  out  o’  that  barley.” 

The  way  home  was  hard  to  her,  and 
she  did  not  even  hear  the  birds.  When 
she  came  up  the  lane  she  was  footsore 
and  tired,  but  yet  she  hurried,  for  there 
was  the  wagon  at  the  end  of  the  barn. 
Elbridge  must  have  got  back,  and  she 
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slipped  round  to  the  front  door  and  so 
into  the  west  room  where  her  tumbled 
bed  stood  in  its  inviting  disarray.  Nabby 
took  off  her  clothes  and  thrust  them  into 
the  drawer  in  an  untidy  haste,  and  when 
Elbridge  came  through  the  kitchen  she 
was  in  bed  again  with  the  sheet  drawn 
to  her  chin.  There  he  stood  at  the  foot- 
board looking  at  her,  and  his  voice, 
when  he  spoke,  sounded  kind.  She  won- 
dered how  it  could  when  he  was  not 
willing  to  keep  ’Lizy  Ann  alive. 

“What  you  goin’  to  have  for  dinner?” 

Nabby  hardened  her  heart.  She 
would  take  what  was  the  least  trouble, 
for  if  he  would  not  do  for  ’Lizy  Ann,  per- 
haps he  was  even  tired  of  doing  for  her. 

“I’ll  have  a couple  o’  crackers,”  she 
said,  “an’  a mug  o’  milk.” 

He  brought  them  presently,  and  she 
noticed,  with  a little  throb  of  recognition 
which  once  would  have  found  words, 
that  he  had  put  jelly  on  the  tray  and  a 
piece  of  the  pie  a neighbor  had  brought 
in.  The  neighbors  often  gave  him  some- 
thing from  the  week’s  baking.  They 
thought  it  “terrible  hard”  for  Elbridge. 

In  the  afternoon  he  went  down  the  lot, 
plowing,  and  at  night  she  ate  crackers 
and  milk  again.  When  he  came  in  at 
sundown  she  was  tremulously  expec- 
tant. It  seemed  to  her  he  had  repented 
his  cruelty  to  ’Lizy  Ann.  Perhaps  he 
would  say  he  had  been  thinking  it  over 
and  now  he  knew  how  hateful  he  had 
been  and  he  was  ready  to  put  the  husk 
bed  in  the  rack  and  go  down  for  her  to- 
morrow. But  Elbridge  only  said,  in  his 
tone  of  unchanging  gentleness: 

“ I guess  you  don’t  feel  as  well  as  com- 
mon,” and  she  answered,  stolidly: 

“I  guess  I feel  about  as  usual.” 

That  night  Nabby  lay  awake  and 
thought.  It  seemed  to  her  she  had  had 
a revelation.  Elbridge  was  tired  of  do- 
ing for  her,  and  the  only  thing  for  her  to 
do  was  to  leave  him.  Farther  than  that 
she  could  not  see.  But  there  was  ’Lizy 
Ann  who  needed  her,  and  Elbridge  who 
was  tired. 

Next  morning  Elbridge  had  to  go  to 
market,  and  when  he  had  harnessed  he 
came  in,  stood  at  her  bedfoot,  and  looked 
at  her. . His  plain,  kind  face,  clean- 
shaven, above  his  blue  neckerchief,  was 
all  solicitude.  If  Nabby  had  not  been 
angry  with  him  she  would  have  bade 


him  come  and  let  her  tie  the  neckerchief 
a little  better;  but  now  she  remembered 
the  distance  between  them,  and  she 
could  not. 

“Don’t  you  want  I should  stop  an’ 
see  how  ’Lizy  Ann’s  gittin’  along?”  he 
asked  her. 

Nabby’s  heart  knocked  hard  against 
her  side,  but  she  answered,  coldly: 

“No.  So  long’s  we  ain’t  goin’  to  do 
anything  for  her,  we  better  keep  away.” 

His  eyes,  she  felt,  were  fixed  on  her, 
though  hers  were  closed.  EJbridge,  she 
knew,  was  seeking  about  for  words.  He 
was  a slow  man  with  his  tongue,  and 
once  she  had  thought  this  kind  delibera- 
tion dear  of  him. 

“I’m  goin’  right  by,”  he  said  then. 

“ No,”  said  Nabby.  “ Don’t  you  stop. 
I’d  ruther  by  half  you  wouldn’t.” 

Then  after  another  pause  he  went 
away,  and  presently  she  heard  him  driv- 
ing down  the  road.  She  flew  out  of  bed, 
and  this  time  she  selected  her  clothes 
with  a swift  precision,  and  when  she  had 
flung  them  on  ran  out  of  the  house  and 
down  the  lane  again.  The  wood  sounds 
and  fragrances  had  no  voice  for  her  to- 
day, she  was  in  such  haste  to  reach  ’Lizy 
Ann  and  tell  her  they  were  to  live  to- 
gether, at  least  till  Eben  came.  After 
that  Nabby  would  see  what  she  could 
do.  But  whatever  happened  afterward, 
she  knew  she  was  strong  enough  to  take 
care  of  ’Lizy  Ann.  Again  she  went  in 
through  the  kitchen,  and  there  in  the 
west  room  lay  ’Lizy  Ann  as  if  she  had 
not  moved  since  yesterday.  But  to-day 
she  was  not  startled.  She  was  only 
pleased. 

“If  you  ain’t  the  crowner,”  said  she, 
“gittin’  up  out  o’  bed  an’  pokin’  off 
down  here  just  because  you  will  have  it 
I’ve  gi’n  out.  I dunno  what  to  say  to 
you.” 

Nabby  could  not  wait  to  tell  her  how 
glad  she  was  to  come,  and  how  desolate 
she  was  because  Elbridge  had  cast  her 
off.  She  sat  down  by  the  bedside  and 
laid  hold  of  a comer  of  the  sheet  and 
held  it  tightly,  as  if  it  could  help  her 
keep  a guard  upon  herself. 

“Oh,  ’Lizy  Ann,”  said  she,  “I’m  goin’ 
to  stay,  leastways  till  Eben  gets  back.” 

’Lizy  Ann  was  staring  at  her.  “Goin’ 
to  stay?”  she  asked.  “Where?” 

“With  you.  I can  do  a good  deal 
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more  ’n  you  can  because  I’ve  laid  abed 
a year  an’  you’ve  only  just  begun.” 

“What’s  goin’  to  become  of  El- 
bridge?”  her  sister  asked  her. 

Nabby’s  mouth  settled  into  a firm, 
straight  line  before  she  opened  it  to  an- 
swer. 

“He’ll  have  to  get  along  the  best  he 
can,  same’s  he  was  willin’  you  should — 
an’  me,  too,  for  all  I know.” 

“I  never ’ve  had  the  least  complaint 
to  make  of  Elbridge,”  said  ’Lizy  Ann. 
“ Elbridge  ’»  as  good  as  gold.  What  have 
you  got  into  your  head  about  him? 
Nabby,  you  tell  me.” 

Nabby  felt  she  had  to  tell.  The 
shame  of  his  refusal  was  hot  within  her. 
She  poured  it  forth  tumultuously. 

“Oh,  ’Lizy  Ann,  seemed  as  if  I’d  die. 
’Twas  yesterday  momin’  when  I fust 
heard  you  were  layin’  abed,  an’  I never 
should  asked  such  a thing  of  him  if  I’d 
thought  he’d  say  no.  I was  as  innocent 
as  the  babe  in  arms.  An’  now  you  see 
what’s  come  of  it.” 

“What  d’you  ask  him?”  ’Lizy  Ann 
demanded.  She  had  risen  on  her  elbow 
and  was  regarding  Nabby  with  domi- 
nating eyes. 

Nabby  clutched  the  sheet  tighter  and 
went  on  in  a smothered  voice: 

“Why,  I called  him  in,  an’  I says  to 
him,  "Lizy  Ann’s  begun  to  lay  abed,’ 
says  I.” 

“My  soul !”  interjected  ’Lizy  Ann.  It 
sounded  to  Nabby  almost  as  if  she 
thought  it  not  altogether  praiseworthy 
to  lie  abed. 

“An*  I says  to  him,  ‘We’ll  have  her 
up  here  an’  see  to  her,  for  ’tain’t  much 
harder  to  wait  on  two  than  ’tis  one.*” 

“You  told  Elbridge  he’s  goin’  to  take 
care  o’  me  an’  bring  me  victuals?”  ’Lizy 
Ann’s  eyes  seemed  to  be  piercing  holes 
through  Nabby  to  her  inmost  soul. 

“An’  I says  to  him,  ‘You  put  the  husk 
bed  into  the  hay-rack  an*  go  down  an’ 
git  her.’” 

“An’  what ’d  he  say?” 

“He  said  he  wouldn’t,  or  so  he  give 
me  to  understand.  An’  I ain’t  hardly 
spoke  to  him  sence.” 

“You  told  Elbridge  Drown  to  harness 
up  a hay-rack  an’  come  down  here  an’ 
git  me  an’  make  me  a laughin’-stock  to 
the  neighbors?”  said  ’Lizy  Ann.  “Well, 
he  had  sense  enough  not  to  do  it,  that’s 


one  thing.  I’m  obi 
can  tell  him  so.” 

“I  sha’n’t  tell  h in 
sha’n’t  open  it  up  b 
draw  the  breath  o*  J 
past  here  to-day,  a 
shouldn’t  stop  in  an 
an’  I said  no.  If  i 
bridge  feels,  I ain’t 
folks  beholden  to  hir 
want  to  be  beholden 
“My  soul!”  said  ’ 
move  away  from  the 
put  my  feet  onto  tl 
my  clo’es?  If  I don’ 
quicker  ’n  I took  ’er 
guess.” 

“Oh,  ’Lizy  Ann!” 
“don’t  you  move  so  qu 
been  layin*  a spell,  yc 
plan  ’fore  you  move,  o 
round  like  a top.” 

’Lizy  Ann  was  at  th< 
taking  out  her  working 
“I’d  ruther  ’twould  \ 
she,  “than  turn  to  woo 
ler,  if  this ’s  the  kind  o’ 
to  get  into  it.  What 
was  layin’  abed  for,  ai 
to  git  you  on  your  feei 
“Me!”  gasped  Nab 
dunno  how  that  would  i 
’Lizy  Ann  came  bad 
room,  combing  her  hair 
She  drew  the  comb  thi 
lengths  with  a snap,  as  i 
than  willing  to  encounter 
and  break  nair  or  comb, 
She  went  on  talking  rapi 
“I  says  to  myself,  ‘No 
I’ll  get  Nabby  out  o’  be 
do.  Only,’  I says,  ‘she’ 
like  moss  onto  a rock,  an 
tough  time  doin’  it.  So 
lay  abed  a couple  o’  dayj 
’cruited  up  myself,  ’fore 
then  some  meddler  had 
you  I was  layin’  abed,  an’ 
all  of  a whew.  But  it  w 
arter  all,  for  here  you  be 
An’  I says  to  myself,  ‘I’ll  la 
as  it  ’ll  keep  her  traipsin 
woods  to  wait  on  me.’” 

“Why,  ’Lizy  Ann, ’’said  I 
made  you  so  set  on  my  git 
“ Set  on  it?”  repeated  ’Li 
was  stabbing  the  pins  into 
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now  she  crowned  the  coil  with  grand- 
mother’s shell  comb  and  looked  so 
“dressed  up”  that  Nabby  meekly  felt 
her  own  inferiority.  “Because  I had 
some  pride,  you  layin’  there  month  in, 
month  out,  the  neighbors  laughin’  at 
ye.” 

“ I dunno  why  anybody  should  laugh,” 
said  Nabby,  “when  anybody’s  gi’n  out.” 

“Well,  mebbe  they  wouldn’t  for  a 
spell,  till  they  see  you  never  meant  to 
stir  hand  nor  foot  ag’in.  Besides,  I had 
some  compassion  for  Elbridge,  goin’ 
back  an’  forth  an’  in  an’  out,  raisin’ 
bread  an’  greasin’  the  wagon-wheels,  an’ 
runnin’  the  mower  an’  then  dustin’  the 
fore-room.  I shouldn’t  think  he’d  known 
whether  he  was  afoot  or  horseback.” 

Nabby  got  on  her  feet  and  pulled  her 
short  skirts  up  slightly,  with  a bewil- 
dered feeling  that  something  was  attack- 
ing her  ana  she  had  got  to  run.  She 
darted  to  the  door,  but  ’Lizy  Ann  called 
after  her: 

“Here,  you  come  an’  se’  down  an’ 
wait  for  Elbridge.  He’ll  be  back  along 
in  an  hour  or  so,  an’  you  can  ketch  a 
ride.” 

But  Nabby  was  over  the  sill,  and  in  a 
minute  fleeing  down  the  held.  She  could 
hear  ’Lizy  Ann  at  the  window  calling  her, 
but  the  call  only  made  her  hurry  the 
faster,  and  she  crossed  the  woods  at  a 
breathless  pace  and  went  staggering  up 
the  lane  to  her  own  back  door.  In  the 
kitchen  she  sat  down  to  rest  and  look 
about  her.  The  kitchen,  she  knew,  must 
be  faced  now,  with  all  its  tell-tale  signs 
of  man’s  unwilling  servitude.  They 
were  there,  exactly  as  she  imagined 
them — the  cobwebs  in  the  comers,  the 
dust  streaks  under  the  stove,  and  the 
unwashed  breakfast  dishes  in  the  sink. 
Nabby  rolled  up  her  sleeves  and  went  to 
work. 

Elbridge  was  late  home  because  he 
had  had  to  wait  his  turn  at  the  black- 
smith’s; and  when  he  had  unharnessed 
and  come  in,  laden  with  bundles,  he 
stopped  a moment  on  the  sill  and  stared. 
The  table  was  set  with  a shining  white 
cloth;  he  had  done  without  cloths  to 
save  washing,  and  Nabby,  looking  over 
the  kitchen  drawers  for  the  coarse  brown 
ones,  had  found  a hammer  and  a collec- 
tion of  nails  tumbled  in  on  them,  and 


had  brought  out  one  of  her  best  snow- 
drop patterns  from  the  linen-chest.  The 
room  was  warm  with  the  rich  smell  of 
ham,  and  Nabby  stood  at  the  stove, 
frying  it.  She  did  not  look  up,  and  El- 
bridge, after  his  first  stare,  made  no 
comment.  He  went  into  the  pantry  and 
unloaded  parcels;  but  when  he  came 
back  into  the  kitchen  he  did  sink  into  a 
chair  as  if  his  legs  refused  to  bear  him. 

“You  want  a mite  o’  tea?”  Nabby 
inquired,  deftly  breaking  an  egg  into  a 
cup  and  sliding  it  into  the  hot  gravy. 

‘Why,  yes,  said  Elbridge,  staring  at 
her  every  moment  in  a more  fascinated 
interest.  “I  guess  so.  What  else  ye 
got?” 

“There’s  a hot  rhubarb  pie,”  said 
Nabby,  carelessly.  “There,  I guess  we 
can  se’  down.” 

“I  see  ’Lizy  Ann  when  I drove  by,” 
said  Elbridge,  putting  up  the  chairs  at 
their  places.  “That’s  all  folderol  about 
her  layin’  abed.  She  was  out  on  the 
front  door-step,  sewin’.  She  said  for  me 
to  tell  you  she’d  be  up  to-morrer  an’  stay 
to  supper.” 

Nabby  was  passing  him  with  the  plat- 
ter of  ham  and  eggs.  She  set  it  on  the 
table  and  began  to  cry. 

“There!”  said  Elbridge.  “I  told  ye 
so.  You’ve  overdone.  Now  you  go  an’ 
slip  right  back  into  bed.”  But  Nabby 
was  clinging  to  him  and  rubbing  her  face 
into  his  sleeve. 

“No,”  she  said,  “no.  I ain’t  goin’ 
back  to  bed.  I dunno ’s  I shall  ever, 
if  I have  to  set  up  nights  an’  all.  Oh, 
Elbridge,  do  you  s’ pose  I’ve  wore  you 
out  ?” 

“Wore  me  out?”  said  Elbridge.  “Well, 
I guess  ye  ain’t.  I’ve  took  precious  good 
care  ye  shouldn’t,  so’s  ’t  I could  look 
out  for  ye  long  as  ye  needed  it.  That’s 
why  I ain’t  kep’  swep’  up,  nor  blacked 
the  kitchen  sto’.  An’  it’s  why  I wouldn’t 
have  ’Lizy  Ann  up  here  to  be  waited  on, 
for  fear  I shouldn’t  git  round  to  doin’  for 
ye  both,  an’  ’twould  all  come  out  o’  you.” 

“Oh,  Elbridge,”  said  Nabby,  looking 
up  from  his  coat  sleeve,  “was  that  the 
reason  ?” 

“Why,  yes,”  said  Elbridge,  wonder- 
ingly.  “What  else  d’you  s’pose  it  was? 
Now  you  le’  me  git  my  knife  into  that 
ham  an’  eggs.” 
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co(Vrtn»fiw!calfhs.  Ohio  frill 
Upoft  tK:-c  older  5,  rates, 
merjsely  proud  of  iter  canal? 
India  na  of  her  t i\V n w a t e & 
from  the  Miami  Canal.  , 
southwest  of  Toledo,  and  I 
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valley  of  the  Wabash  south  to  the  Ohio 
River. 

For  to  be  a link  between  deep  rivers, 
broad  lakes,  in  many  cases  the  salt  sea 
or  its  mighty  arms,  was  earlv  recognized 
as  the  best  function  of  the  man-dug 
canal.  And  with  a single  exception  the 
canals  that  met  this  function  were  from 
the  beginning  the  only  ones  that  ever 
had  even  a moderate  measure  of  suc- 
cess. The  single  exception  was  that  of 
coal.  A canal  might  profitably  thrust 
itself  far  back  into  the  high  hills  from 
the  broad  rivers  that  led  to  the  sea, 
if  only  those  high  hills  held  the  thick 
black  treasure  that  was  making  indus- 
trial America  a possibility. 

Coal!  It  was  coal  that  first  showed 
the  struggling  nation  that  still  clustered 
within  a few  hundred  miles  of  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  the  magnificent  terms  in 
which  traffic  might  really  be  spelled. 
It  was  coal  that  turned  the  attention  of 
an  ambitious  young  nation  from  the 
sailing-fleets  that  were  her  pride  upon 
the  seven  seas  to  the  commercial  possi- 
bilities within  her  heart.  It  was  coal — 
the  rugged  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  as 
a great  fuel-box  for  the  nation — that 
for  a few  years  turned  canal -building 
from  failure  into  a season  of  success.  As 
a traffic  factor  in  carrying  high-grade 
products  from  the  interior  to  the  sea,  the 
canal  had  had  a fair  trial  in  New  Eng- 
land and  had  met  with  utter  failure. 
I he  railroad,  even  in  the  primitive 
stages  of  its  development,  had  worsted 
*t‘  And  by  i860  the  three  important 
and  sizable  canals  of  New  England — the 
historic  Middlesex,  which  ran  from  Bos- 
ton to  Lowell,  the  Blackstone,  and  the 
rarmington  (sometime  known  as  the 
New  Haven  & Northampton)  had  been 
dTkte,y  abandoned. 

lhe  coal  canals  were  in  the  flush  of 
their  prosperity:  A great  state-owned 
transportation  system  crossed  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  1863  it  was  still  a strange 
c°IP‘>,nati°n  of  railroad  and  waterway, 
although  the  stretches  of  canal  that  ran 
k the  valleys  of  the  Conemaugh 
t"e  Juniata  and  acted  as  feeders  for 
the  once  famous  Allegheny  Portage  Rail- 
road were  almost  obsolete  and  ready  to 
be  abandoned.  But  it  would  have  been 

Va£,  jl*  c°nvince  any  Pennsylvanian  of 
1003  that  th»  /-.f  i-hp  ranal  svstem  nf 


his  state  was  ever  likely  to  be  abandoned. 
He  would  have  pointed  to  every  one 
of  those  ancient  ditches  with  a deal 
of  pride:  the  Beaver  Canal,  finding  its 
way  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Ohio  to  the  splendid  harbor  of  Erie,  the 
long,  coal-carrying  waterways  that  ran 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Susquehanna, 
the  Schuylkill,  the  Lehigh,  and  the  Dela- 
ware^—canals  crowded  almost  to  the 
choking  - point  with  a traffic  of  black, 
business-like  barges.  He  would  have 
shown  you  how  tne  coal  resources  of  his 
state  gave  birth  to  three  great  coal- 
carrying water  highways  in  neighboring 
states:  the  Delaware  & Hudson,  start- 
ing from  a little-known  wilderness  north 


the  Morris  & Essex,  stretching  from 
Easton  up  the  Jersey  hills  and  down 
again  to  tne  very  harbor  of  New  York; 
tne  Chesapeake  & Ohio,  reaching  from 
the  state’s  southwestern  comer  to  tide- 
water on  the  Potomac  at  the  Federal 
capital.  These  three,  too,  were  carriers 
whose  traffic  was  to  be  reckoned  none 
too  lightly. 

How  different  is  the  aspect  to-day! 
In  fifty  years  much  may  happen.  Cities 
may  have  come  and  cities  may  have 
pone.  Empires  may  have  had  their  be- 
ing and  passed  into  history.  Wizardries 
of  science  and  the  arts,  which  fifty  years 
ago  were  regarded  as  wondrous  marvels, 
are  to-day  but  the  merest  commonplaces 
of  our  every-day  life.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  locomotive  was,  in  a comparative 
sense,  a mere  toy.  People  stared  at  a 
forty  - ton  locomotive  and  exclaimed, 
“ How  very  wonderful  1”  To-day  a loco- 
motive weighing  four  hundred  tons  as 
ceased  to  be  a matter  of  c :omi ment.  in 
fifty  years  the  mileage  of  the  rai  r 
has  increased  from  mdes  , 

245,000  miles.  And  to-day  the  cana  , 


spenty:  A great  state-owned  245,000  miles.  y f • 

ation  system  crossed  Pennsyl-  which  fifty  years  ago  was  still  a 

d in  1863  it  was  still  a strange  dable  competitor  of  the  tai  to  ’ fcc 

ion  of  railroad  and  waterway,  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a seno 

the  stretches  of  canal  that  ran  factor.  In  most  cases  where  1 1 , 

die  valleys  of  the  Conemaugh  use  it  is  maintained  for  sen  1 
uniata  and  acted  as  feeders  for  reasons — or  perhaps  because 

amous  Allegheny  Portage  Rail-  able  franchise  rights  mak?  ,1,:  itv 

almost  obsolete  and  ready  to  ter  of  political  or  commercim  n y 

>ned.  But  it  would  have  been  that  it  be  kept  open  for  tramc. 

Jnvince  any  Pennsylvanian  of  ...  , , , 

the  rest  of  the  canal  system  of  If  to-day  you  would  see  these  ancient 
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pathways  of  American  commerce  once 
again,  you  can  find  them  ciofa-  at  hanti— 
if  you  iphantc  to  live  almost  anywhere 
along  the  North  Adantic  seaboar4  If 
it  so  i 


h .ip pens'  that  you , are  a resident  of 
the.  city  of  New  York  you  can  see  the 
beginnings  of  >vhat  was  once  one  c?f  the 
most  famous  of  the  cmd-caming  canal,? 
by  raking  q ferry-boa  t and  going' to  jer- 
sey  City.  But  if  yorr  would  see  the 
Morris  & Esscx  Canal  at'  a still  better 
advantage,  hoard  a.  suburban  train  %r 
Hoboken,  which  will  bring  you  within 
an  hour’s  quick  running  ro  some  of  the 
most  • interesting  portions  of  this  oW 
watenva;yy|  It  is  still  mamfatned,  after 
a fashion,  although  Commerce  rarely 
comes  nowadays  m ripple  its  placid  sur- 
faces, and  Traffic  1 • '.  V 

does  not  disturb  ..  , , • 

the  boys  who  find 
that  it  provides 

iif  swim-  :i 


tteligh 

mtng-i 


fjlane-cables  and 
mists'  grow  rusty., 
and  the  water  itself 
mocks  at  the  stout; 

Wooden  aq  ued  tiers 
that  man  made  to 
hold  it  by  dripping 
steadily  ai«L  .-dif* 
topragingly  from 

every  one  of  them- 
But  in  itx  day  the 
Morris 

’^••.eB'g&gertiisgiiEriy; 
terpfise-  r<t  he  re-- 
garded  in  no  Satir- 
ical vein.  In  ttv 
even  hundred  miles 
of  kin lium  ttviyt trigs 
and  tut  n. mgs  It 
c rossed  ;h  jyererj- 
tioiibfange-ofNev? 
jersey  hills.  ; Stkt^:. 
mi  lex,  from  .New 
York — av  Stanhope 
— it  had  climbed 
014  fee*  ft  cap.  b>  terminal  at  the  Hudson 
River.  ;|>g|^hdyl(tanb‘i|je.2tb«*t'«  is  a d§- 
soenc  of  7ho  fee:  to  rise  •.v.oets  of  the 
Deb'\  ir. , f,.i  ;t  canal  to  climb  nine, 
h nnd  te,d  fievt  4p  arid  .’seven-  bund  red  fee*  : 
d?*wn_nu"’.mt.  and  still  mean*,  engineer- 
mgi‘  nhwn'  who  h'fsi; 

planned  it  rh'efc  nthst  haw  come  apjpdb 


ling  visions  of  locks,  not  merely  by  the 
de&eps,  but.  by  the  hundreds.  After  the 
fashion  ofcrmkt  engjm^rs.they  found  an 
:-.ga^kfi'«?33t  difficulrfes. '•  By 

the  use  tif  twen%'three  inclined  planes 
on  the  cwo  xJopes  pf  their  waterway  they 
brought  down  their  water  lift  age  ro  the 
same  ntrmbet  of  locks.  The  twenty- 
three  planes  raised  or  lowered  rhe  barges 
t.44v  feet;  the  twenty-three  Jocks  'to- 
gether represented  205  feet  of  ascent  or 

(r  was  a bold  piece  of  engineering  for 
the  third  decade  of  the  hast  century; 
building  long,  steep  boat  - railroads,  in 
which  the  barges,  cargo- and  might  be 
carried  in  cradles  up  and  down  sharp 
hills,  hills  that  would  otherwise  have  de- 
fied the  genius  of 
ca  nAf- build  ets. 
Even  to-d ay,  w hen 
the.  ifteittifed  planes 
are  in  their  deca- 
dence. so  rusted 
that  the  operation 
of  the  two  or  three 
barges  that  s«nie- 
times  still  come  to 
them is . .a  fearful 
task,  they  are  in i - 
press-ivy,  - The  ear- 
i let  America  had  its 
engineers  Their 
p-re-ced  ent-s  and 
their  if  nspr ra t i o n s 
were  few,  But  they 
did  not  shrink. 

NV  shrinking 
generation  would 
ever  have  built  the 
Morris  & Essex  Ca- 
nal, carrying  it  up, 
and  down  hills  that 
might  almost  be 
called  . mountains; 
You  can  explore 
Jersey  to-day  and 
pay  full  credit  i<- 
; these  early  <ngi- 

ticevs.  The  old  canal  -will  ‘.fill  confront 
you  as  | pH.ce  of  work  'Worth  while — 
pot  ■■only  in  tb  unusual  planes,  but 

busy  Xewai  k,  blindly  htimnvirig  under 
!.bc  emur  kngr.fi  •<(  ar«"tcnr.  •n.u  ket- 
jy>o:,c  ;ji' that  ‘.risk  mattufacrnririg  com- 
munity. . ’ V : T :$:<i-Cr  -1' 
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Only  a few  miles  farther  to  the  south, 
and  running  in  a generally  parallel 
course,  is  the  other  New  Jersey  canal — 
the  Raritan.  It  is  a gentle  pathway, 
finding  an  easy  course  through  low  hills 
and  across  broad  meadow's.  As  an  engi- 
neering work  it  was  never  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  mountain-threading  Mor- 
ris &:  Essex,  but  as  a water  highway  it 
is  likely  to  be  in  existence  many  years 
after  the  other  is  gone,  if  not  forgotten. 
For  each  year  sees  the  end  of  the  Morris 
& Essex  closer  at  hand.  It  is  expensive 
to  maintain.  It  is  obsolete.  In  a gen- 
eration that  prates  of  efficiency  it  is 
quite  impossible.  Commerce  has  turned 
its  back  upon  it.  To-day  it  is  only  Senti- 
ment that  demands  that  the  water  flow 
into  the  levels  and  that  oil  be  poured 
into  the  machines  that  drive  the  plane- 
cables.  And  Sentiment  must  know  that 
she  is  waging  a hopeless  battle. 
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But  Commerce  has  not  entirely  turned 
her  back  upon  the  Raritan  Canal.  While 
the  boys  who  still  go  down  to  Princeton 
to  learn  their  “p’s  and  q’s”  may  re- 
gard it  chiefly  as  a near-by  playground, 
stanch  steam  craft  still  use  it  as  a path- 
way from  the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware. 
And  Commerce  holds  a promise  of  far 
greater  usefulness  to  the  Raritan.  It  is 
an  important  link  in  a chain  of  inland 
waterways  that  is  being  developed  close 
behind  the  Atlantic  shore — all  the  way 
from  Boston  to  a point  well  below  Cape 
Hatteras.  Up  on  Cape  Cod  giant  steam- 
dredges  are  busily  engaged  giving  the 
final  touches  to  a brand-new  canal  that 
will  cease  to  make  the  journey  outside 
of  that  cape  a terror  to  the  captains  of 
smaller  craft.  This  new  canal  connects 
with  Long  Island  Sound,  and  by  routes 
skirting  the  congested  island  of  Man- 
hattan has  inside  connection  with  the 
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AH  the  way  up  the  E^' 

straight  to  .the.'  whgrvys  oE  fiKUtiniVirfe  her!, and  is  the 

itself.  Wttr  m a little  oyer  three  hours  erful  coal-corner  wh?«<* 

is  is  that  General  Gytyigv  \V 
nority  tit  ail*  htira gt*io|yt#hardly  inure  its  Brsr  prestderit,  Qrycc 
than  a tjuitn  bouses,  painfully  white-  said;  for  rh«i  Chesa pea 
washed — and  the  lock-tenders  art  grind-  kept  aijve  uniy  beC»use  it 
ing  at  their  mechanism  ta  let  you  down  enmeshed  id  court  tangles' 

. fttto  the  water:?,  of  Back  Creek,  which  in  impossilde  to  abandon  it 
turn  gives  to  the  Flfc  River/fjpe  of' thy  abandoned,  but  its  owne 
important  feeding  stmims  Chgs^r.  ruling;  with  the  unlooked- 
peake  Bay  Your  journey  the  nigh  one  it  was  repaired  and  put 
of  the  ■■.oldest-  and  best  of  our  canals  is  again.  Cniif  still  traverse; 
done,  and  you  will  pu>hahly  find  your-  although  in  .decreasing 
self  vyi§hipg  that  it  nad  yusr  fceginv,  cyear-  But  to  the  youn 

clerks  in  Washington  it 
From  Ifaltiirjore  g .Hai?  ^Gtbfe.'  flul  lock  - f 

land  watti  rmiygs  dKait  von.  and:  if  yao  cwerity  niiles  of  the  Fedcr; 
are  fortunate  enough  to  hv  the  ptosev,i.«  neyelf  *<:.  rite  of  opening 
of  a motor-boor  you  will  find  >nH  siuvc  the  heavy'  gaoes  upon  vvh 
cabals  upoty'  tWs^  ftUftes;.  -Viint^  urrd 1 rCgfiiTients  of 

Norfolk  there  is  :'»■•  short  but  fairly  busy  chattering  boys  and  gtrlj,. 
dirch  south  through  rht-  Dismal  Siva:tnp  Avvha  has  plenty  of  rime  cm 
imo  the  vva  teis  of  Pamlico  Soimdr  hire  afford  to  vs  ait  frit  B- — ~ 's, 
the  most  'interesting,  of  canals  is  the  pm  has ftmdtiess  for  gpod  co 
that  finds  its  way  Jtlopg  thi;  Ibytomac.  sf  not  elabora’te  craft  its 
north  and  vest  from  Washington.  In  3 markahiy  few dollars' "he  0 
stnet  sense,  however.  the  Chysii peak"  memorable  trip  all  the  wo 
& Ohio  Canal  bt-gids  a t Georgetown,  pt  hwb  nd  if  you  wish,  and,  if 
a point  nor  far  below  the  famous  ;»«ute-  ail  the  war  back  again, 
duct  bridge.  upon  »ho»  trip,  upon  the  fr 


The  Canal  burrows  under  Cities 


which  you  will  plow’  in  the  hack  yards 
of  the  moldering  river  towns,  upon  the 
scenic  glories  of  Harper’s  Perry  and  the 
war-time  reminiscences  that  will  come 
crowding  in  upon  you.  As  you  get 
nearer  Cumberland  the  high  hills  crowd 
more  closely  in  upon  the  narrowing  Po- 
tomac and  the  three  man-made  high- 
ways that  follow  it — the  canal,  the 
railroad,  and  the  historic  National  Turn- 
pike— have  difficulty  in  finding  their  way 
through  the  crevasses.  Once  the  canal 
gives  it  up,  and  B- — will  tell  you  how 
his  boat  finds  its  way  for  almost  half  a 
mile  through  a very  old  tunnel  indeed, 
the  mule-boys  going  ahead  with  their 
lighted  torches. 

In  Pennsylvania  a few  of  the  old  coal- 
carrying  canals  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  still  remain,  but  their  traffic  fades 
year  by  year.  You  will  remember  that 
the  waterways  across  the  state  from 
Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg  disappeared  al- 
most half  a century  ago.  T he  Schuyl- 
kill Canal,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
of  artificial  waterways,  extending  from 
Philadelphia  to  Mount  Carbon,  made  a 


stubborn  fight  for  the  anthracite-carry- 
ing trade  against  the  railroad  — the 
canal’s  natural  adversary— and  almost 
held  its  own.  For  a long  time  it  seemed 
as  if  it  might  reserve  a decent  traffic  and 
some  slight  dividend  capacity  for  itself. 
But  a dozen  years  or  more  ago  its  slen- 
der earnings  turned  into  deficits,  and  in 
1904  it  ceased  its  existence. 

But  all  these  anthracite-carriers  fade 
before  the  importance  of  the  Delaware 
& Hudson  Canal — even  though  that  far- 
famed  ditch  came  to  its  end  full  twenty 
years  ago.  For  it  really  gave  birth  in 
America  to  the  railroad— that  sturdy 
young  adversary  that  the  canal  throt- 
tled for  a little  rime  and  that  finally 
rose  to  take  the  role  of  conqueror.  A 
group  of  brilliant  young  engineers  had 
brought  it  from  the  great  tide-water 
river  of  New  York  at  Rondout,  up  and 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Shawangunks, 
the  upper  Delaware,  and  the  Lacka- 
waxon,  to  the  little  Pennsylvania  town 
of  Honesdale.  There  it  was  halted.  The 
stiff  backbone  of  Moosic  Mountain,  ris- 
ing some  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  confronted  it.  And 
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the  far  side  of  the  pool  a neat  wooden 
house  is  built  over  a water-filled  slip. 
You  can  peer  within  the  windows  of  that 
house  and  see  the  giant  scale  that  meas- 
ured boat,  cargo,  and  all  — a “weigh- 
lock,”  to  use  the  phrase  of  old-time  canal 
engineers.  A watchman  will  rouse  him- 


Getting  Dinner 

self  from  his  noontime  sleep  and  show 
you  the  weigh-loek  in  all  its  cumber- 
some impressiveness.  He  will  lead  you 
into  the  small,  immaculate  office,  lift  a 
cover,  and  show  you  the  scale  itself,  with 
its  long  brass  balance  arm  longer  than 
a tall  man  is  tall.  It  is  immaculately 
polished  and  tenderly  poised,  although 
it  is  twenty  years  since  it  really  bended 
to  its  work,  and  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  another  coal-barge  will  ever  come 
to  the  weigh-lock. 

‘‘Sometimes  I dream  of  this  old  place 
getting  busy  once  again,”  the  watchman 
will  tell  you  as  he  replaces  the  scale-cover 
with  loving  care.  “ And  the  upper  level 
a -crowded  with  barges  and  the  barges 
a-filled  with  coal  and  the  gossip  from 
Port  Jervis  an*  Honesdale  way.” 

If  you  permit  him  to  grow  reminiscent 


he  will  tell  you  of  the  days  when  Traffic 
was  proud  to  plow  the  waters  of  the 
Delaware  & Hudson,  of  the  days  when 
the  pay-roll  boat  went  on  its  errand  of 
rejoicing  one  hundred  miles  in  two  days. 
The  path  was  cleared  for  it;  it  had 
indeed  the  right  of  way*  And  the  mules 

that  were  chosen 
for  its  service 
were  speedy  as 
well  as  trust- 
worthy. 

Nowadays  the 
“upper  level  99  is 
de- 
serted, save  for 
the  “put-put of 
an  occasional 
motor-boat.  But 
if  you  make  this 
tramp  along  the 
tow-path  enough 
times  you  will 
meet,  sooner  or 
later,  a boy  or  a 
horse,  and  turn 
aside  to  let  them 
ass.  Behind  the 
orse  there 
stretches  a drip- 
ping rope,  and 
the  rope  is  pull- 
ing an  ancient 
barge  — not  a 
ghost  from  the 
long  ago,  but  a 
load  of  sand 
coming  from  the  distant  hills:  the  one 
excuse  that  perpetuates  the  single  link 
of  the  Delaware  & Hudson. 

That  is  all.  For  up  the  canal.  Indus- 
try continues  to  molder:  at  Creek  Locks, 
where  it  says  a final  good-by  to  the 
Rondout,  the  ancient  gates  grow  fast  in 
their  sockets,  and  a little  farther  you  will 
pass  a one-time  harbor  with  old  hulks 
rotting  beyond  hope  of  removal  at  its 
sides.  Industry  has  decayed.  The  hills 
are  honeycombed,  but  they  are  hills  with 
their  hearts  burned  out,  the  very  life- 
blood sapped  from  their  veins.  From 
these  hills  came  the  beginnings  of  the 
cement  industry,  the  very  foundations 
of  the  age  of  concrete.  But  in  the  place 
of  the  rich  secretions  to-day  are  re- 
sounding caverns — fir  to  have  been  the 
palace  of  an  emperor  of  prehistoric  times. 
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Rosendale  is  wildly  and  romantically 
beautiful.  But  Rosendale  has  felt  the 
canker  of  a decaying  canal  and  has  de- 
cayed, too.  And  a little  way  beyond, 
the  canal  ceases  to  be — in  a weed-filled 
bog  of  stagnant  water,  backing  against 
a charred  lock.  Beyond  it  is  a ditch  dry 
as  an  open  highway,  and  the  ingenious 
suspension  aqueduct  at  High  Falls, which 
roudly  bears  the  name  of  the  first  of- 
cers  and  engineers  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Canal,  to-day  is  traversed  by  a 
mere  cow-path. 

But  the  canal  can  be  traced  for  many 
miles.  If  you  are  a real  tramper  and 
possessed  with  a zest  for  quiet  adventure, 
ou  may  follow  it  all  the  way  up  and 
ack  to  the  Pennsylvania  hills.  Some- 
times the  trail  grows  faint,  but  it  is 
never  quite  indistinguishable.  There  are 
long  sections  where  a branch  railroad 
follows  its  bed,  even  to  thrusting  its 
rails  between  the  masonry  walls  of  the 
old  locks  themselves.  But  the  canal  in 
this  deep  valley  of  the  Huguenots  under 
the  half-day  shade  of  the  Shawangunks 
is  merely  a memory  of  twenty  years 
ago.  The  world  changes  rapidly,  even 
in  twenty  years,  and  there  are  men  and 
girls  in  the  valley  grown  to  maturity  who 
never  heard  of  Port  Jackson  or  Port 
Benjamin  or  Middleport.  Flippant  mod- 
em names  have  come  to  replace  them  in 
the  valley. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  old  Delaware 
& Hudson  one  monumental  landmark 
still  remains  — the  erstwhile  aqueduct 
across  the  Delaware  & Lackawaxon.  It 
is  a sturdy  wooden  structure,  wondrous- 
ly  fashioned.  For  sixty-five  years  it 
has  defied  the  fearful  springtime  floods 
down  the  Delaware — floods  that  have 
played  havoc  with  more  modem  and 
elaborate  bridges.  To-day  it  is  itself 
a highway  bridge  of  importance.  And 
where  the  slow-moving  coal-barges  once 
made  their  weary  way  the  automobile 
has  quick  and  easy  flight. 

All  this  time  we  have  neglected  the 
greatest  of  the  man-made  waterways  of 
inland  America — the  Erie  Canal.  Be- 
side it,  all  others  have  paled  in  compari- 
son. It  was  the  inspiration  that  led  to 
the  construction  of  many,  many  hun- 
dreds of  other  miles  of  canal,  the  sugges- 
tion that  established  one  of  the  most 
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important  of  our  railroads,  the  commer- 
cial cause  for  the  beginning  of  the  most 
powerful  state  and  city  of  the  nation. 
And  while  the  Erie  Canal,  like  many  of 
its  contemporaries,  has  suffered  a sad 
decline  in  traffic,  its  owners,  the  resi- 
dents of  the  state  of  New' York,  have 
never  ceased  to  regard  it  as  a traffic 
factor.  Within  the  past  decade  they 
have  been  spending  a sum  roughly  put 
at  $128,000,000  for  rebuilding  it  and 
making  of  it  a modem  freight-carrier. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  this  great  expenditure 
upon  the  old  waterway.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  nearly  all  of  it  has  been 
expended  (the  enlarged  canal  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  its  barges  late  in 
the  summer  of  1915)  and  that  the  re- 
sult has  been  an  engineering  work  of 
moment.  The  engineers  like  to  speak  of 
the  new  canal  as  New  York  State’s  own 
Panama,  and  they  will  tell  you  how  a 
single  one  of  the  states  has  spent  one- 
third  of  the  money  and  obtained  a canal 
which,  in  its  cubic  dimensions,  at  least, 
is  fully  half  the  size  of  the  famous  ditch 
down  on  the  isthmus,  to  say  nothing  of 
being  ten  times  as  long. 

But  Sentiment  clings  closely  to  the 
older  ditch — still  undisturbed  for  many 
miles  at  a time;  for  the  engineers  of 
to-day  have  carried  its  successor  right 
through  the  beds  of  rivers  and  of  lakes. 

In  other  days  that  was  quite  impossible. 
The  early  engineers  whose  genius  evoked 
the  Erie  Canal  had  a wholesome  respect 
for  the  spring  floods  down  the  Mohawk, 
and  for  a hundred  miles  they  built  their 
ditch  parallel  to  the  river — even  through 
the  narrow  impasse  at  Little  Falls,  where 
a century  and  a quarter  ago  the  Western 
Inland  Navigation  Company  placed  its 
stone  locks.  You  must  remember  that 
for  almost  three  hundred  years  the  val- 
leys of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk 
have  formed  a natural  pathway  to  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  country  around  and 
beyond  them.  Commerce  has  never 
scorned  this  natural  pathway.  That  is 
why  there  are  six  through  railroad  tracks 
in  the  valleys,  to  say  nothing  of  the  canal. 
And  the  canal  is  soon  to  be  made  worthy 
of  Commerce  in  a new  century. 

You  can  see  them  building  the  new 
water-path  all  the  way  from  Waterford 
on  the  Hudson  to  Tonawanda,  which  is 
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virtually  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie.  In 
the  Mohawk  Valley  giant  dredges  and 
shovels  have  stood  knee-deep  in  the 
river  for  several  years  now;  huge  struc- 
tures of  concrete  and  steel  have  begun 
to  emerge  from  its  bed.  Your  engineer 
of  to-day  merely  laughs  at  the  threats 
of  springtime  floods.  He  has  dammed 
the  river  again  and  again,  and  when  he 
is  done  and  his  dams  and  locks  have  gone 
into  service,  it  will  be  as  wide  and  as 
deep  as  the  upper  Hudson — a splendid 
new  stream  flowing  out  of  the  heart  of 
the  state  of  New  York. 

The  new  canal  continues  to  be  a splen- 
did engineering  work — for  many  a mile 
beyond  the  head-waters  of  the  Mohawk. 
It  traverses  Oneida  Lake,  and  then  a 
little  way  to  the  west  of  that  fine  sheet 
of  water  parallels  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario  all  the  way  to  Lake  Erie. 
In  that  section  it  crosses  the  natural 
waterways  at  right  angles,  and  is  an 
entirely  artificial  creation,  as  was  the 
old  canal. 

Still,  Sentiment  clings  closely  to  that 
older  ditch.  It  passes  through  the  hearts 
of  all  the  New  York  State  towns,  and 
while  outwardly  they  profess  to  scoff  at 
it,  secretly  they  rather  love  it,  for  they 
know  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  their 
prosperity.  They  even  endure  the  long 
waits  at  the  lift-bridges  rather  patiently, 
perhaps  because  their  fathers  and  their 
grandfathers  had  to  endure  it.  Even 
m such  large  towns  as  Syracuse  and 
Rochester  is  this  true.  Their  street 
traffic  is  halted  to  let  stout  white  barges, 
laden  with  grain  or  cement  or  brick  or 
lumber,  make  their  amiable  and  leisurely 
journey  through  their  centers.  Yet  who 
shall  deny  the  ineffable  charm  that  the 
old  canal  with  its  traffic  gives  to  Roches- 
ter or  Syracuse,  or  the  threescore  of 
lesser  towns  along  its  banks?  When  it 
is  gone — for  the  new  canal  is  immensely 
practical,  and  reaches  these  larger  places 
by  laterals  and  modem  harbor  terminals 
— the  older  folk  will  experience  a defi- 
nite sense  of  loss. 

The  older  canal  men  are  beginning  to 
feel  already  that  definite  sense  of  loss. 
Talk  with  any  one  of  them.  Stand 
upon  one  of  the  white,  high-set,  wooden 
bridges  until  a barge  comes  poking  her 
way  along.  Then  drop  gently  upon  it 
and  hunt  out  the  captain.  You  will  be 


welcome.  Canal 
rather  lonely  life,  a 
always  welcome. 

“Two  years  mo 
will  be  just  histor 
you  as  he  stands  b 
ing-wheel.  “Just ; 
the  Genesee  Valle; 
an’  all  the  rest  c 
'Lida  Ann  and  m< 
ditch  there  was  a 
York  State — an’  no 
His  craft  is  the 
gay  lettering  upon 
faded  but  that  yo 
hails  from  Port 
Cayuga  County. 

“Take  ’67.  Th, 
sumes  the  captain, 
begun  our  travels  a 
old  Erie  carried  alrr 
of  freight  east  frc 
biggest  of  the  railr 
half  that  figure.  V 
and  ten  thousand  b 
year,  and  it  was 
couldn’t  make  at  li 
a season  between  1 
Slip  or  Erie  Basin 
tied  up  at  New  Yor 
wheels  go  round  in 
You  ask  a questi 
“You  will  put  tl 
new  canal  ?”  you  su 
“Not  I,”  he  say 
goin’  to  have  steam 
of  a thousand  ton; 
bigger.  All  that’s 
an  old  man  like  me 
He  explains  that 
one  of  the  lovely  1 
upon  Auburn,  and 
be  a splendid  farm 
bears  many  evide 
Her  tiny  cabin  is 
are  potted  flowers 
phonograph,  and  a 
books  upon  the  tal 
are  asked  to  stay  to 
well  feel  flattered, 
a cook — and  no  sti 
You  feel  that  when 
fortable  table. 
“What  fish  is  thi 
“Carp,”  the  capt 
put  ’em  in  a crock  < 
days,  an’  they  taste 
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And  so  they  do. 

“They’re  getting  scarcer,”  he  adds. 
“AH  this  new  work  has  killed  ’em  up  on 
the  west  end  o’  th’  Erie.” 

You  foolishly  put  in  a good  word  for 
the  engineering  wonders  of  the  new 
barge  canal.  The  captain  turns  upon 
you  in  fine  scorn.  Did  you  never  appre- 
ciate the  toil  that  went  to  the  building 
of  the  old  Erie  Canal?  Did  you  ever 
see  the  Richmond  aqueduct — that  won- 
derful masonry  construction  half  hidden 
in  the  marshes  of  the  vast  Montezuma 
swamp?  Did  you  not  know  that  the 
aqueduct  over  the  Genesee  at  Roches- 
ter was  once  reckoned  among  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world?  And  were  you 
ever  at  Lockport,  where  the  old  canal 
literally  walked  up  five  great  granite 
steps  nicked  into  an  almost  mountainous 
ridge? 

Indeed  you  had  been  at  Lockport.  As 
a boy  you  went  there  and  wondered  at 
that  double  row  of  giant  locks,  with  a 
steady  stream  of  vessels  ascending  and 
descending  them — in  and  out  of  the 
romantic  gorge,  surmounted  by  the  high- 
springing  walls  of  the  pump-works.  Alas 
for  Lockport  1 It,  too,  has  faded.  The 
pump-works,  which  once  employed  some 
twelve  hundred  men,  have  moved  away. 
The  emptied  buildings  have  been  rav- 
aged by  fire.  Their  ruined  walls  rise 
high  above  the  canal  gorge — giving  the 
entire  place  a pathetic  and  decadent 
look,  just  as  the  small  forest  of  under- 
brush growing  in  and  out  of  the  once 
elaborate  canal  terminal  slips  at  Albany 
gives  that  place  an  air  of  melancholy 
desolation. 

But  Lockport  may  take  heart.  One 
row  of  the  old  granite  locks  has  gone. 
In  its  place  have  come  two  giant  new 
locks  of  concrete,  to  lure  Commerce  back 
into  her  old-time  path — splendid  engi- 
neering constructions  of  the  new  era, 
with  solid  gates  of  steel  weighing  as 
much  as  small  ships,  and  yet  so  deli- 
cately poised  that  they  can  be  swung  by 
a slight  electric  motor.  But  the  captain 
and  his  kind  will  have  none  of  them. 

“There  won’t  be  any  fun  a-goin’ 
through  those  electric  locks,”  he  argues, 


“an’  I guess  they’re  rather  too  new- 
fangled for  the  oP  fellows  along  the  Erie. 
You  know  we  get  the  news  at  the  locks — 
how  Billy  Bennett  at  Lock  Berlin ’s  fell 
an’  broke  his  leg — you  know  that  was 
the  same  leg  that  was  shot  there  at 
Chancellorsville;  how  the  Sadie  S.  has 
sunk  jus’  east  of  Gasport — guess  they 
won’t  try  to  raise  that  ol’  hulk  again. 
We  ol’  fellows  like  that  sort  o’  talk.” 

So  it  goes.  The  old  clings  to  the  old. 
It  will  be  a long  time  before  Sentiment 
veers  from  the  Erie  and  its  mighty  tradi- 
tions to  this  trim  new  ditch  that  a hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  has  wrought  in 
its  place. 

Will  Commerce  ever  return  to  these 
old  pathways?  It  is  doubtful.  Even  the 
wisest  of  the  men  who  have  watched  the 
building  of  the  new  Erie  have  shaken 
their  heads  in  their  perplexity.  They 
have  gone  abroad:  to  Manchester, 
through  Germany  and  through  France, 
in  a searching  hunt  for  plans  that  will 
make  it  of  real  service  to  the  State  as  well 
as  a vital  link  in  the  water  chain  that 
stretches  all  the  way  from  Duluth  to  the 
sea.  It  is  quite  perplexing.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  Erie  Canal  was  not  settled  by 
New  York  State  through  the  mere  ex- 
penditure of  its  dollars.  Commerce  is 
shy.  Commerce  must  be  enticed  to  this 
fine  new  pathway  that  has  been  prepared 
for  her. 

In  the  mean  time  decay  seems  to 
fasten  more  and  more  closely  upon  these 
disappearing  pathways.  Commerce  must 
have  forgotten.  If  Commerce  could  only 
remember  once  again  — could  see  her 
fleets  of  yesterday  rubbing  their  blunt 
noses  against  the  berm  banks  as  they 
wait  for  admittance  to  the  slow  work- 
ings of  the  locks,  could  espy  the  brisk 
packets  with  their  decks  filled  with  pas- 
sengers, whose  very  anticipations  seem 
quickened  at  thoughts  of  fried  chicken 
and  waffles  at  the  old  tavern  beyond  the 
wide  waters  1 But  Commerce  does  not 
remember.  Commerce  is — Commerce. 
Yet  sometimes  Sentiment  steals  at  dusk 
down  the  waterways  and  revives  the 
triumphs  of  their  youth. 
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i CHARD  MASF-  He  nodded  to- Den- 

RLE  LD  sat  hack  ;in  his  furth,  bibi  wfrfe.  the : smile 

ffi  '..-"  office  chair,  “I  guEss  he  could  never  Yefiise.  tw  Emily  Mast- 

H'\t  ' that  will'  be:  about  .all,'’  field's  son.  The  boy  was  a weird  seplica 

jY,  *•  '•  he.  said,  as  h«  .pushed  ' his  mother — a;  tall,  handsome  lad, 

hearing  himself  'with  a certain  slender 
“Y 'a  " ttfin'i!  One  lassirndca . and  with  sometliiog  undcvel- 
• w»e  papers  together/'  fit's  oped about  the  lips  and  chin. 

hf:  ridded;  cheerfully,  ; "U  jus*  ■ dropped  in,”  said  Dick,  help* 
’'You  fesawhedr-'aftd  Dick,”  'mg  himsdjf  to  a match  from  hiss  lather's 

M Yes--ii‘s  a }»>g  hosiiies^/'Masietieid  match-safe,  “to  see  if  I could  motor 
repeated^  rfitighat(jcail]yr  and"  he  sup-  ' yoamittfrrhy  garhe-T 
pressed  a sigh.  His  father  surveyed  him  with  aft  odd 

Denforth  shot  a.  swift  glance  at  him  mfxtujre  <if  t'Hpmsjonsy,  in  which  it  was 
and  looked  downgt  rhe paper? as  a.  firm  hard  to  sav  whether  affection,  amtfsv- 
kftock  at  the  door  drew  Mascht Id’s  ah-  ment,  or  irntahihry  dominated, 
stracted  eves  to  fc.  “CanY  you  see/’  said  he,  " that  I a pi 

“Come  i»,*‘.  he  said,  impatiently.  engaged  with  Mr,  Den  ion:  hr" 

A compact,  bright-faced  young  man  "Take  you  .both  our?”  laid  Dick, 
stepped.my  amiably,  He  lighted  his  cigarette  with 

preheridcd  the  room  and  its  occupants,  deftness-,  yer  deliberation,  there  was  a 
fij  beg  your  pardon,  Air  Masefield,’*  lyisuttly  and  captoring.  grace  in  every 
he  said; . rtispectrully,' ' .“Thfese-'atp^e  movement  the  hoy  made,  which  set 
contracts  you  . asked  for."  He  laid  them  Dcnforrh  muling  again.  Masefield  did 
on  the  .desk,  hoveed  courteously  tp  pep-  nor  . smile. 

forth,  and  withdrew,  “ Did  you  look  up  that  matter  I asked 

“You'd  better  take  them  along,  too,'"''  about V"  he  said, 
said  Masefield.  Dick  puffed  once  or  twice.  "Robley  - 

Denfcmb.'«*>ddcd 

the  pile before  him.  " That  was  young  “ It  was  you  I asked,”  said  his  father, 
RpbJey,  wasn't  it  ? I haven't  seen  him  shandy. 

for  a long  time,  rine-Snokitrg  chap.”  " I know;  hut  you  said,  too,  you  Were 

:M  Y'es,  and  just  as  fine  as  he  looks,”  in  a -hurry*  and  itobley  knows  all  about 
replied  Ma sc fidd.  . those  things.'' 

‘'Built  to  get  on-^-Tmm  the  start,  1 Mr.  Masefield  made 'no  comment, 
shdidd  sayT’  . Dick  took  his  long  length  down  from 

"'Yes,  and  he’s  gone— hist  as  hr  as  the  desk.  “Then  ' you  won’t  corner” 
hetdrtRo,  He’s  manager  now.”  Again  TKg  tone  was  ingratiating.  Both  men 
Demforth's  vensitiVe  e:tr  caiighr  a.  sup--  shook  their  heads, 
pressed  sigh,  and  again'  he-  looked  up  "Well,. then,-. i'll  tell  you  what;  I’M 
quickly.  The  two  wore  lifelong:  friends',  come  round  after  the  .game,  dad,  and 
they  called  each  other  by  boyhood  names.'  .motor  you  out  home.” 
and  he  had  nevtY  knowiv  Richard  Make-  "Ob,  very  well, ” replied  hiv  father, 
field  for  a sighing  hi:m.  dryly,  while  his  son  took  graceful  fa  re- 

Ann  t her  knock.  well  of  Denfonh;  thi-n  as  the  door  closed 

"Oh— -ypme inf’  cried  Masefield,  ir-  behind  the  voting  man  he  looked'  up, 
ntably,.;  ^ That  you',  Dick?”  he  added  shhi.ggiird'.'Sh'gV^’--'^hdosa»'d4.4l5d^  still, 
in  a difftrent.  rone  m the  tali  young  “‘I  hat's  Dirkf 

fellow  who  lounged  in.  “And  Dick."  Detiloith  quoted  lightly, 
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still  under  the  influence  of  that  meeting 
with  the  shade  of  Emily  Masefield,  “is 
‘still  young’ — in  fact,  he’s  quite  one  of 
the  youngest  things  I know.” 

To  his  surprise  his  old  friend  turned 
upon  him.  “Why  do  you  say  that?  For 
God’s  sake  let’s  have  one  place  where 
we  can  say  things  as  they  are.  It’s  not 
youth  that  ails  Dick.” 

“What,  then?”  Denforth  was  too 
taken  aback  to  make  the  obvious,  decent 
pretense  that  nothing  ailed  Dick. 

“Character  — the  lack  of  it.  God 
knows.  I wish  I did,”  said  the  father. 
He  flung  himself  back  in  his  revolving 
chair,  reached  for  the  match-safe,  and 
held  out  his  open  cigar-case  to  Denforth. 
“Sit  down  a minute.  It  will  do  me  good 
to  have  this  out.” 

Denforth  reseated  himself;  he  was  not 
so  sure  it  would  do  him  good. 

“You  said  a moment  ago  that  I ought 
to  be  a happy  man,”  said  Masefield, 
between  puffs.  “Can  any  man  be  happy 
who  has  spent  his  life  in  building  up 
something  just  to  see  it  pulled  down?” 

Denforth  was  embarrassed. 

“You  think,  then,  Dick  will  pull  it 
down?”  he  asked  at  iast. 

“He  won’t  have  to;  it  will  fall  down 
of  itself  in  his  hands.” 

Denforth  took  full  advantage  of  that 
bulwark  and  refuge  which  his  cigar  was, 
but,  as  Masefield  gave  no  sign  of  break- 
ing the  silence,  he  spoke  at  last. 

“What  makes  you  take  so  dark  a view 
of  it,  Richard.  Dick’s  a good  boy,  isn’t 
he?” 

“There’s  nothing  specially  bad  about 
him,”  said  his  father.  “There’s  noth- 
ing special  about  him  in  any  way.  He’s 
just  like  ten  thousand  others — pleaSure- 
loving,  self  - indulgent,  amiable,  well- 
meaning,  but  there’s  nothing  stable, 
nothing  solid,  nothing  real;  nothing  to 
build  upon  or  to  count  upon.” 

“Aren’t  these  the  faults  of  youth?” 

“Of  some  youth,  yes,”  answered 
Masefield,  bitterly.  And  again  Den- 
forth stared.  He  had  never  known 
Richard  for  a bitter  man. 

“Do  you  suppose,”  said  Masefield, 
sarcastically,  “I  didn’t  use  that  old  ex- 
cuse until  I wore  it  out  ? But  it’s  no  use; 
I’m  not  good  at  fooling  myself  with 
excuses;  Pm  a man  used  to  facing  facts 
and  dealing  with  them.  I did  that” — he 
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made  a wide  gesture  toward  the  window 
of  the  sky-scraper,  which  Denforth  knew 
was  meant  to  embrace  the  industrial  city 
below,  the  city  of  Masefield’s  own  crea- 
tion— “I  did  that  by  facing  facts  and 
dealing  with  them.  And  the  fact  that 
Dick  is  my  own  «on  doesn’t — for  me — 
alter  the  other  fact — that  he’s  a failure.” 

“Oh,  come,”  protested  Denforth,  but 
the  other  interrupted  him. 

“You  used  the  word  ‘youth’;  well, 
you  saw  that  young  foreman  of  mine; 
how  much  older  than  Dick  do  you  think 
he  is  ? Barely  three  years.”  He  added, 
slowly,  “He’s  been  a man  for  at  least 
ten.”  And  more  slowly  still,  “The  only 
son  of  his  mother,  and  she  a widow — 
Martha  Benton’s  boy.” 

Denforth  was  ever  so  little  startled. 
It  must  have  been  the  way  his  friend 
pronounced  the  words,  rather  than  the 
words  themselves  (which  conveyed  noth- 
ing new),  that  aroused  old  and  forgotten 
memories.  He  looked  at  Richard  this 
time  with  the  curiosity  of  a student  of 
human  nature.  Was  Masefield  recalling 
by  how  narrow  a margin  he  had  missed 
marrying  the  pretty  Martha  Benton  of 
college  days — and  restaurants — a margin 
as  narrow  as  that  by  which  Denforth 
himself  had  missed  marrying  Emily 
Masefield,  for  it  had  been  her  meeting 
with  Richard  that  fatal  college  class-day 
which  had  made  her  Richard’s — not  his. 
Was  it  possible  Richard  was  now  think- 
ing that  if  he  had  married  Martha  Ben- 
ton this  might  have  been  his  son — this 
achieving  youth  with  the  blue  eyes  and 
clear,  high  forehead  ? A chivalrous  jeal- 
ousy for  the  woman  who  had  rejected 
him  seized  Denforth. 

“Aren’t  you  a bit  unfair — to  Dick? 
You  know  what  the  spur  of  necessity 
is  to  men.” 

“Unfair!  Good  Lord,  Denny  I there 
are  times  when  I’m  so  jealous  for  poor 
Dick  myself  that  I — can’t  bear  to  see 
that  other  around.  And  as  for  Emily — ” 

“As  for  Emily — ?”  repeated  Denforth, 
with  the  intensity  of  interest  that  name 
always  evoked. 

“I — I sometimes  think  she  almost 
hates  him.” 

Denforth  elevated  his  eyebrows. 

“Hates  him — ? Emily?” 

“Oh,  of  course  not — really — and  she 
wouldn’t  own  it  even  to  herself  if  she 
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did.  But  she  isn’t  a fool,  and  there’s 
the  constant  contrast — everything  Dick 
ought  to  do  done  by  Robley.” 

“No — she  isn’t  a fool,”  repeated  Den- 
forth,  thoughtfully,  “and  she  is — ” 

“A  mother,”  Masefield  concluded  for 
him.  “The  truth  is”  — he  rose  and 
looked  out  at  the  window — “it’s  just 
breaking  my  heart” — his  voice  broke  a 
little  also — “to  think  of  all  that — going 
into  incompetent  hands.” 

“Then  why  put  it  in  incompetent 
hands  ?”  asked  Denforth,  glancing  at  the 
papers  on  the  table  significantly. 

“ I must.  I can’t  put  it  off  any  longer; 
there’s  no  decent  pretext.  Dick’s  fin- 
ished college — Heaven  knows  how  he  got 
through — and  he’s  fooled  away  a year 
abroad,  and  a couple  of  years  here,  nomi- 
nally ‘learning  the  business’ — the  years 
in  which  young  Robley  has  been  getting 
up  in  the  whole  of  it!”  He  threw  this 
in  bitterly.  “And  he’ll  be  twenty-five 
next  month.  He’ll  have  to  come  into 
the  partnership  some  time;  it  would 
better  be  now,  while — ” 

“Why,  necessarily — ” began  Den- 
forth, but  Masefield  turned  sharply  on 
his  heel  to  face  him. 

Do  you  think  I can  break  Emily’s 
heart?  Of  course  her  son  comes  ini” 
“Oh,  some  day — that’s  understood — ” 
“Of  course,”  Masefield  said,  more  to 
himself  than  Denforth,  “while  I’m  here 
it  doesn’t  so  much  matter;  it’s  after — ” 
“Exactly!”  Denforth  caught  at  the 
relief.  “While  you’re  here,  Dick — in  or 
out  of  the  firm — doesn’t  really  count, 
and  we  don’t  have  to  face  that  ‘after’ 
now.  You  may  outlive  even  Dick.” 
He  looked  appraisingly  and  w'ith  sudden 
appreciation  at  his  friend’s  erect  and 
handsome  figure;  at  the  clear  color  of 
his  fine  face,  with  its  yet  untouched  out- 
line of  chin  and  jaw,  and  the  becoming 
hint  of  silver  in  his  thick  hair.  Richard 
Masefield  was  a handsomer  man  to-day 
than  in  his  handsome  youth. 

“There  isn’t  a year  of  life  in  me,”  said 
Masefield,  quietly.  At  Denforth’s  in- 
credulous stare,  he  lifted  a finger  and 
laid  it  nonchalantly  on  his  breast  pocket. 
“Heart!”  he  said,  laconically. 

“Impossible!  What  doctor  have  you 
seen?”  exclaimed  Denforth. 

“All  of  them,”  said  Masefield  with  a 
shrug — and  it  was  that  shrug  which 


somehow  carried  conviction  to  Den- 
forth. 

“How  long  have  you  known ?”  he 
asked,  low,  after  a moment. 

“Almost  a year.”  Reading  the  ques- 
tion in  Denforth’s  eyes,  he  answered  it 
abruptly,  “ No,  I’ve  not  told  her — yet.” 
Again  he  turned  and  stared  out  of  the 
window.  Tl)is  time  Denforth  was  sure 
he  was  not  looking  at  his  city. 

“I  believe  in  my  soul,”  murmured 
Masefield  at  last,  “I’ve  worried  myself 
into  it.”  His  sigh  was  unsuppressed. 

“It  will  break  Dick’s  heart.”  Den- 
forth caught  himself  already  speaking  in 
a lowered  tone  of  voice,  as  if  there  were 
a death  in  the  house. 

“No,”  replied  Masefield,  quietly, 
“not  Dick’s!  And  he  needn’t  know — 
yet.”  With  the  word  he  seemed  to  re- 
cover himself.  “You  see  now  why  I 
must  settle  things — why  there’s  no  time 
to  lose.  And  there’s  only  one  way  to 
settle  them.  Oh,  of  course  there  are 
minor  safeguards;  I shall  do  all  I can 
to  have  Robley  retained  as  adviser,  but 
— in  the  end — Dick  comes  in.  Emily, 
you  know,  idolizes  him.”  His  voice 
changed  subtly  as  he  spoke  his  wife’s 
name.  A throb  of  pity  and  pain  went 
through  Denforth’s  heart;  he  moved  to 
his  friend’s  side. 

“And  you — and  you?”  he  asked,  in- 
coherently. 

“Oh,”  Masefield  replied,  lightly,  “it 
doesn’t  matter  about  me;  I’ve  had  my 
innings,  you  know”;  but  his  eyes  looked 
a fleeting,  dumb  gratitude — the  grati- 
tude of  a soul  already  shut  in  to  some 
immense  loneliness. 

“Emily!”  gasped  Denforth.  “This 
will  kill  her — ” 

Richard’s  face  changed  as  if  it  had 
been  suddenly  lighted  from  within,  and 
he  made  no  attempt  to  hide  it.  It  struck 
Denforth,  indeed,  that  he  was  all  at 
once  being  allowed  to  see  the  hidden 
things  of  years,  as  if  his  friend  had 
already  put  away  the  small  pretenses  in 
which  the  living  decently  veil  themselves 
but  with  which  the  dead  can  dispense. 
Nothing  could  so  have  added  to  his  sense 
of  finality.  That  Masefield’s  love  for  his 
wife  was  one  of  those  rare  and  dominat- 
ing passions  which  endure  even  in  the 
life  of  the  great  financier,  he  had  always, 
of  course,  known,  but  he  had  accepted 
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that  as  accounted  for  by  the  woman 
Masefield  had  married.  Denforth  could 
not  imagine  Emily  Masefield  as  loved 
in  any  other  way.  It  was  of  the  very 
quality  of  her  to  inspire  such  love.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
part  of  the  miracle  such  a love  always 
is  had  been  inherent  in  Richard  also;  he 
had  brought  his  contributing  flame  to 
the  divine  fire. 

“Oh,  Emily” — Masefield  spoke  soft- 
ly, with  again  that  subtle  intonation — 
“can’t  help  idolizing  and  idealizing — 
even  me.  That  only  makes  a reason  the 
more  why  Dick,  our  only  son,  should 
come  in.  She’ll — miss  me  less.  Besides, 
in  the  natural  order  he  must.  And  be- 
sides that,  I couldn’t  bring  myself  to  deal 
Dick  such  a blow.” 

“ It  would  come  hard,  certainly.  But 
— Dick  in  business!” 

“Exactly!”  Masefield  smiled  a wry 
smile.  “Dick — in  business!” 

“Now  if  it  were  only  that  young  Ro- 
bley,”  mused  Denforth.  “He  seems 
made  for  it.” 

Masefield  smote  the  desk  with  a sud- 
den fist.  “He  is! — made  for  it,  bom  for 
it,  equipped  for  it  in  every  way;  he  could 
come  in  to-morrow  and  run  the  whole 
thing  virtually  as  well  as  I.” 

Denforth  mused  again.  “There  ought 
to  be  some  way.  You  couldn’t  put  him 
in  as — as  senior  partner,  with  Dick?” 

“ Put  him  in  over  Dick — over  Emily’s 
son?  You  ask  it!” 

“There  must  be  some  way,”  persisted 
Denforth.  “Have  you  talked  it  over 
with — Emily?” 

“Talked  it  over?  It’s  not  a thing  to 
be  talked  over.  When  Dick  was  in  pet- 
ticoats it  was  understood  I was  building 
up  the  business  for  him.” 

“Ah!  but  it  was  a little  business  then 
— Dick’s  size;  now  it  concerns  a good 
many  more  than  even  Dick  and  you 
and  Emily.” 

“About  eighteen  thousand  more,” 
said  Masefield,  grimly.  “I  can’t  help 
that,  Denforth.”  He  arrested  by  a ges- 
ture what  his  friend  would  say.  “Not 
if  it  concerned  eighteen  million.  I can’t 
break  Emily’s  heart.  Her  son  comes  in 
— on  his  twenty-fifth  birthday;  that’s 
next  month,  and — hurry  those  papers 
all  you  can.” 

“All  right,”  replied  Denforth;  but  he 


was  amazed  at  his  friend’s  obstinacy;  he 
even  wondered  if  illness  could  be  affect- 
ing his  judgment,  and  was  led  to  add: 
“Yet  I must  say,  Richard,  there’s  some- 
thing all  wrong  about  this — this  putting 
round  men  in  square  holes.  Dick — and 
business!” 

Masefield  made'  a helpless  gesture. 

“And  there’s  that  other  right  at  your 
hand  and  exactly  fitting.  It’s  odd,  too,” 
Denforth  reflected,  “how  these  apti- 
tudes even  mold  the  type;  I was  notic- 
ing it  when  young  Robley  stood  beside 
you.  Why,  he  might  be  your  son.” 

“My  God! — you  see  it!”  breathed 
Masefield. 

Denforth  started;  he  wheeled  to  look 
straight  at  his  friend,  and  the  lightning 
conviction  which  had  struck  him  found 
full  confirmation  in  that  instant  before 
Richard’s  eyes  were  averted  from  his 
own.  His  understanding  was  so  instant 
and  complete  that  it  gave  him  the  feeling 
that  he  must  always  have  known,  subcon- 
sciously. 

“Martha  Benton’s  boy!  Martha  Ben- 
ton’s boy!”  he  found  himself  mutter- 
ing, while  tumultuous  thoughts  surged 
through  his  brain. 

“Martha  Benton’s  boy,”  repeated 
Masefield,  simply.  “You  see — now,  how 
it  is;  why  I can’t — can’t  put  him  over 
Emily’s  son.” 

Denforth  said  nothing;  there  was 
nothing  to  say. 

“The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  sometimes 
visited  where  they  belong,”  said  Mase- 
field, grimly. 

“And  Martha  Benton — ?”  Denforth 
asked  it  almost  mechanically;  he  was 
really  hunting  in  his  own  mind  for  the 
memories  and.  shapes  of  things. 

“She  was  a good  girl.”  Masefield 
spoke  with  a terrible  impersonality,  as 
the  dead  may  recall  their  past.  “Neither 
of  us — meant  any  harm — and  she  went 
away  and  met  Robley.  He  was  a good 
man,  too — and  loved  the  boy  like  his 
own.  It  wasn’t  till  after  his  death  that 
I — I got  a chance  to  help.  Until  his 
mother  died  I never  saw  him.  Since 
then — I’ve  done  my  best.  I’ve  educated 
him,  and  — looked  after  him.  He’s  a 
wonder — and  Emily’s  son — ” He  bur- 
ied his  face  in  his  hands.  “My  God, 
Denforth,  it  isn’t  fair!” 

“To  whom?”  thought  Denforth. 
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“She  didn’t  deserve  it — nor  he  1" 

Denforth  was  silent;  there  was  indeed 
so  very  little  that  could  be  said. 

Masefield  felt  this,  too.  The  moment 
of  expansion  was  over;  the  two  mutual- 
ly labored  to  raise  again  between  them 
those  decent  bars  which  men  do  raise 
between  themselves  and  life  — that  it 
may  be  possible  for  life  to  go  on.  Yet, 
before  tne  last  bar  was  up  there  was  a 
pause. 

“You’ll  draw  up  the  papers,  then — 
now  that  you  understand,”  Richard 
Masefield  said  again,  quietly.  And  Den- 
forth, hesitantly: 

“You  couldn’t  put  him  in — even  as 
junior  partner?” 

Richard  looked  at  him.  “No,  I can’t; 
it  wouldn’t  be — decent.” 

“You  owe  him  something — ” began 
Denforth,  but  Masefield  rose  decisively 
from  his  chair. 

“I  don’t  owe  him — Emily,”  he  said, 
“nor  Emily’s  happiness.”  A mingling 
of  pride  and  despair  came  into  his  eyes. 
“I  tell  you,  Denforth — he  doesn’t  need 
help  from  me!  He’s  a strong  man,  now — 
a stronger  and  a better  than  I ever  was 
at  my  best.  He’s  my  right  hand;  he’s 
everything  you’d  want  and  hope  a son 
to  be.  He’s  the  elder  — and  the  fit 
one — and  mine,  but  I can’t — I simply 
cant — It  would  kill  Emily  if  she  even 
suspected — ” He  stopped  short,  and  his 
hand  strayed  suddenly  to  his  heart. 

“Yes,”  said  Denforth,  aloud;  but  to 
himself,  “I  really  believe  it  would. 
Don’t  talk  any  more,”  he  added,  quickly. 
“All  this  agitation  isn’t  good  for  you, 
Richard.” 

His  friend’s  eyes,  dark  with  pain,  met 
his.  “ Even  if  there  was  a deficiency  on 
my  side,  you’d  think — wouldn’t  you  ? — 
with  such  a mother — ” He  sighed 
wearily.  “How  do  you  explain  it,  Den- 
forth?” 

“God  knows,”  was  Denforth’s  gloomy 
response.  He  rose  and  took  up  the 
portfolio  and  his  hat. 

“I  mean  to  leave  Robley  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand — not  enough  to  excite  suspi- 
cion, but  enough  to  enable  him  to  start 
anew  if  ever  Dick  and  he — ” Masefield 
said,  more  calmly. 

Ten  or  fifteen  thousand!  How  far 
would  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  go,  Den- 
forth wondered,  looking  down  in  his  turn 


at  the  vast  network  of  buildings  and 
yards  and  chimneys  below. 

“And  of  course,”  Masefield  went  on, 
“I  shall  urge  Dick  to  keep  him  as  man- 
ager. Beyond  that  — you  see  yourself 
that  I owe  it  to  Emily — to  Dick,  to — 
even  to  Martha.” 

Denforth  waved  his  hand  toward  the 
city  at  their  feet.  He  struck  one  last 
blow  for  Richard’s  life-work.  “You 
don’t  feel  you  owe  anything  to — all 
these?” 

Masefield  was  silent  a moment. 

“At  the  very  worst,”  he  said  at  last, 
“it  won’t  cost  one  of  them  what  it  is 
costing  me — now.”  Drops  of  perspira- 
tion stood  on  his  forehead.  Denforth 
looked  at  him  with  pity.  “If  it  were 
only  myself — ” said  Masefield,  and 
again,  as  if  it  had  become  an  habitual 
gesture,  his  hand  wandered  to  his  heart. 

“Oh,  well,”  Denforth  spoke,  briskly, 
“it  isn’t  worth  while  to  make  too  much 
of  anything.  < Things  may  take  a turn. 
I’ll  get  these  in  shape  over  Sunday,  and 
telephone  you  Monday.” 

“Thanks,”  said  Masefield  simply,  but 
as  he  shook  hands  his  grasp  tightened 
till  Denforth  nearly  winced;  for  one  sin- 
gle moment  more  the  natural  man — the 
stark  soul — looked  out  of  Richard’s  eyes 
into  those  of  his  early  friend.  Den- 
forth’s own  were  dim  and  his  fingers 
held  fast. 

“ Keep  up  your  courage,”  he  managed 
to  say,  cheerfully;  “doctors  don’t  know 
everything.” 

Masefield  smiled — a wry  little  smile. 

“Thanks,”  he  said  again,  and  gently 
released  his  hand.  Denforth  turned 
away,  smitten  with  that  high  forbear- 
ance of  those  who,  doomed  and  knowing 
their  fate,  and  knowing  that  others  know 
it,  still  connive  at  the  plausible  little  lie 
to  save  somebody’s  face.  He  looked 
back  again  from  the  threshold  at  his 
friend.  Richard  had  already  moved 
away  with  the  habit  of  a man  who,  con- 
cluding one  piece  of  business,  turns  to 
the  next.  He  was  standing  with  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  looking 
out  on  the  city  of  his  creation,  and  there 
was  not  so  much  of  wistfulness  as  of 
proud  remoteness  in  his  attitude.  Al- 
ready he  seemed  a thousand  miles  away. 

Denforth  thought  afterward  of  the 
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two  journeys — that  from  Richard’s  of- 
fice to  his  own  week-end  destination,  and 
that  from  the  week-end  destination  to 
Richard’s  home  — as  one  consecutive 
trip,  hardly  broken  by  the  brief  transit 
to  the  doors  of  the  country  house  on 
whose  threshold  the  yellow  envelope  was 
handed  to  him  by  the  waiting  maid. 

“This  came  fifteen  minutes  ago,  sir.” 

All  the  way  he  had  been  occupied 
mentally  with  the  interview  just  con- 
cluded and  thoughts  of  Masefield,  Em- 
ily, Dick,  and  young  Robley — and  all 
the  way  back  the  same  thoughts  were 
with  him,  not  so  much  changed  as  deep- 
ened by  the  fact  that  Masefield  was  now 
the  passive  instead  of  the  active  center. 

Dick,  coming  back  from  the  ball-game, 
had  found  his  father  dead  in  the  office 
chair.  When  Denforth,  stepping  softly 
in  the  hushed  house,  went  alone  into  the 
room  where  Masefield  lay,  still  control- 
ling them  all  from  his  coffin,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  expression  of  his  friend’s 
face  had  hardly  altered  from  its  weary 
pride  and  calm  of  that  last  remembered 
glance,  and  he  could  easily  envisage  him 
as  sinking  so,  wom  out,  into  the  chair 
where  they  had  found  him. 

For  three  days  they  had  stepped 
softly  about  the  house  while  people 
came  and  went  and  all  the  customary 
things  were  done,  and  all  that  time  the 
secret  between  his  dead  friend  and  him- 
self seemed  to  Denforth  to  permeate  the 
very  silence.  Even  if  he  could  have 
forgotten  it,  it  would  inevitably  have 
been  brought  before  him  in  the  presence 
of  the  group  most  continually  assembled. 
For,  as  inevitably,  it  was  the  able  young 
manager  who  shared  with  Denforth  the 
task  of  directing  everything  connected 
with  the  Works  and  the  men — all  the 
pageantry  of  participation  in  the  event. 
It  was  natural  to  leave  Dick  to  the  duty 
of  consoling  his  mother;  to  spare  both 
in  all  that  was  possible. 

Through  it  all  Emily  had  moved,  a 
tall  shadow  in  her  somber  garments; 
Dick,  watchful  and  alert  for  her,  even 
in  his  own  lethargy  of  sorrow,  never  far 
away.  But  it  was  upon  young  Robley 
that  Denforth  came  to  lean  as  the  prin- 
cipal relief  in  those  trying  days,  for  his 
definite  command  of  the  situation  and 
the  quiet  efficiency  of  his  ways.  Once 
Denforth  had  looked  up  from  the  dead 
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man’s  very  face  to  meet  the  grave,  con- 
sidering eyes  of  the  young  foreman;  and 
once,  with  a little  shock  of  fatalism,  he 
had  seen  Mrs.  Masefield  speaking  with 
him.  She  was  merely  giving  some  in- 
struction ; her  manner  was  simple,  com- 
osed,  courteous — nothing  more.  When 
e bowed  and  turned  away  she  stood 
looking  after  him  for  a moment,  and 
there  came  to  Denforth’s  mind  his 
friend’s  remembered  phrase,  “I  some- 
times think  she  almost  hates  him.” 
Poor  Richard ! Whatever  had  been  the 
case  before  his  death,  it  would  certainly 
kill  her  now  to  know.  When  it  was  nec- 
essary to  consult  her,  Denforth  knew 
always  where  to  seek  her  first — beside 
her  husband;  hours  she  must  have  stood, 
looking  quietly  down  at  him.  And  when 
he  saw  her  looking  down  thus  at  her  hus- 
band’s face,  he  realized  she  was  behold- 
ing, not  the  Richard  Masefield,  brill- 
iant, able,  charming,  high-minded,  and 
gallant -hearted,  whom  he,  Denforth, 
knew  and  loved;  but  clay  which  had 
held — for  her — a spirit  loftier  far.  Mase- 
field had  said  truly — even  him  this  in- 
corrigible idealist  had  idealized.  Den- 
forth realized  also  for  the  first  time  that 
she  had  in  fact  known  a very  differ- 
ent Richard  Masefield — a Richard  whom 
she  had  in  a manner  produced  by  that 
very  dominant  quality  of  hers.  He  saw 
that  she  overtly  and  mysteriously  in- 
fluenced everybody  about  her.  It  was 
as  though  her  always  seeing  the  best 
in  others  endowed  them  with  that 
best  she  saw,  and  molded  them  subtly 
till  they  acquired  that  standard  of 
character  or  action  she  mentally  as- 
signed them.  Denforth  remembered  a 
little  Catholic  book  he  had  once  seen, 
in  which,  among  other  practices,  it  was 
enjoined  to  “salute  interiorly  the  an- 
gels” of  those  whom  we  meet.  Emily 
Masefield  did  exactly  this;  she  habitu- 
ally saluted  the  angels  of  those  she  met, 
and  their  angels  responded.  She  built 
up  about  her  thus  an  ideal  world  in 
which  she  moved — idolized  in  her  turn. 
The  disadvantage  of  this,  Denforth  re- 
flected, was  that  it  precluded  her  ever, 
by  any  possibility,  knowing  people  as 
they  were — even  her  son,  even  her  hus- 
band. Though  perhaps,  thought  Den- 
forth again,  that  was  a thing  to  give 
thanks  for,  under  the  circumstances. 
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More  than  ever,  he  saw  how  needful  it 
was  that  she  should  never  know.  When 
he  beheld  her  by  Richard’s  coffin,  he 
even  held  Richard  justified;  the  price 
of  a city  full  of  workers,  the  crumbling 
of  a man’s  life-work,  did  not  seem  too 
much  to  pay  to  keep  such  a look  upon 
the  face  of  a man’s  wife. 

He  perplexed  himself  incessantly  over 
the  fruit  of  that  union.  Dick  could  not 
be  accounted  for  by  any  of  the  vulgar, 
casual  solutions;  there  was  in  Dick  noth- 
ing of  hereditary  malady.  Was  it  true, 
as  Masefield  had  hinted,  that  there  were 
vaguer  nemeses? — subtler  maladies  of 
the  spirit,  bom  of  some  broken  inner 
law? — the  same  which,  in  another  form, 
had  killed  the  father?  Richard  perhaps 
had  solved  that  mystery  by  now;  but 
if  so,  he  gave  no  sign;  in  the  proud  de- 
tachment of  the  sealed  and  faintly  smil- 
ing lips,  the  calm  but  weary  eyelids, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  read  but  a vast 
indifference. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  they  bore 
Masefield  away.  Denforth  rode  in  the 
carriage  with  Emily  and  Dick.  It  was 
Robley  who  opened  the  door  for  them 
and  carefully  arranged  the  lap-robe. 

To  face  death  had  been  as  nothing 
compared  to  what  she  must  now  do — in 
facing  life.  Denforth  knew  that  she 
would  do  it.  He  saw  her  close  her  eyes 
an  instant  as  she  entered  her  empty 
house  after  the  funeral,  but  her  steps 
never  faltered;  she  went  straight  on 
and  up  the  long  stairway  to  her  (and 
Richard’s)  room. 

It  was  Dick  who,  dropping  into  his 
father’s  leather-covered  chair,  laid  his 
head  on  the  familiar  study-table  and 
cried  like  a child. 

“I  don’t  see  how  we’re  ever  going  to 
live  without  dear  old  dad!”  he  said, 
brokenly. 

Denforth  swallowed  the  lump  in  his 
own  throat;  he  put  a hand  on  the  lad’s 
shoulder. 

“ We’ve  got  to ! And  if  it’s  hard  for  us 
— think  of  your  mother.” 

It  had  the  desired  effect.  Dick  wiped 
away  the  tears  with  a brusque  gesture 
and  sat  up. 

“You’re  all  she  has  to  lean  on  now,” 
said  Denforth,  and  stopped.  The  pite- 
ousness of  any  one  trying  to  lean  on 
Dick! 
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“You’ve  been  awfully  good  to  us,” 
said  Dick.  “Without  you  and  Robley 
I don’t  know  what  we'd  have  done.” 

“Your  father,”  replied  Denforth, 
“was  my  dearest  friend.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Dick;  “next  to  us , of 
course,  dad  cared  more  for  you  than  for 
anybody.” 

“Well,”  Denforth  made  an  effort,  “we 
owe  it  to  him  now  to  do — our  best.  I 
must  go,  myself,  only — ” He  hesitated. 

“Is  it  anything  I can  do  for  you?” 
Dick  asked. 

“No.  I really  ought  to — to  speak  to 
your  mother  before  I go,  about — some 
things.”  It  was  so  painful  that  he 
stopped.  To  his  surprise  Dick  compre- 
hended. 

“Oh  no!”  he  exclaimed.  “She — she 
couldn’t  bear  that  now.  Couldn’t  you — 
speak  to  me?” 

Denforth  looked  at  him  acutely.  “ It’s 
irregular,  but — I don’t  know  why  I 
shouldn’t.” 

“Nobody  cares  a pin  about  that!” 
said  Dick. 

“And  the  business  has  to  go  right  on — 
your  father  would  be  the  first  to  say 
that.” 

“Yes,  of  course.”  Dick’s  tone  had 
lost  its  interest. 

“Well,  then;  there  is  only  a very 
early  will — ” 

“Yes — ” The  tone  was  still  indif- 
ferent. 

“Which  leaves  all  except  a small  sum 
to  your  mother — unconditionally.” 

“Yes,”  said  Dick.  “Well,  I don’t  see 
but  that’s  all  right — if  dad  wanted  it 
that  way.” 

Denforth  glanced  at  him  keenly. 

“ But  he  didn’t;  I had  other  instructions 
— that  last  day.” 

“Oh!”  said  Dick.  He  lifted  his  mis- 
erable young  head  and  stared  thought- 
fully at  the  fire.  Denforth  waited. 

“Would  you  mind,”  Dick  asked  at 
last,  “telling  me  those? — that  is,  if  you 
think  it  all  right?” 

“You  were  to  have  come  into  the 
partnership  next  month,  on  your  twenty- 
fifth  birthday.” 

He  was  amazed  to  see  a rush  of  tears 
fill  the  boy’s  eyes. 

“How — how  dear  of  dad!”  exclaimed 
Dick.  Then  he  checked  himself,  and 
wound  up  unexpectedly,  “Yes — well?” 
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“Well?”  repeated  Denforth,  at  a loss. 

“I  mean — was  there  anything  more?” 

“Nothing  important  to  discuss  now; 
some  minor  provisions  and  legacies.  The 
vital  thing  is — ” 

“Yes?” 

“That  if  your  father  had  lived  two 
days  longer — just  over  Sunday — your 
own  position  would  have  been  radically 
altered.  Your  mother — has  a right  to 
know  this.” 

“Yes,”  said  Dick;  “I  see.”  He  got 
up  from  the  chair,  and  to  Denforth’s 
blank  surprise  held  out  his  hand. 

“I’ll  tell  mother — ” He  stopped  sud- 
denly. “That’s  a lie,  you  know;  I 
sha’n’t  tell  her  at  all — there’s  no  rea- 
son she  should  ever  know.  I prefer  she 
never  should  know.” 

“She  has  got  to  know,”  said  Denforth. 
“She  must  know;  it  is  right;  it  is  due 
your  father  I”  He  looked  at  Dick  be- 
tween astonishment  and  anger.  “ Is  the 
boy  a fool  ?”  he  thought. 

Dick  appeared  to  reflect. 

“That’s  so,”  he  said.  “Yes,  I see; 

I hadn't  thought  about  it  that  way. 
And  it  will  please  mother,  too,  that 
father  thought  of  me — that  way.” 

“Doesn't  it  please  you,  too?” 

“Yes,  of  course — that  dad  should 
care,”  said  Dick. 

Denforth  groaned  inwardly;  then 
Dick’s  white  face  smote  him.  “I’m* 
sorry  to  trouble  you  with  this  now, 
and  your  mother,  but — one  must  go  on 
living,  and — it  is  your  father’s  work.” 

“Yes,”  said  Dick.  He  looked  down 
from  his  tall  young  height  on  Denforth 
with  a new  stateliness,  “I’ll  tell  mother, 
and — thank  you  very  much.” 

He  shook  Denforth’s  hand. 

“Say  good-by  to  her  for  me,”  said  the 
latter,  “and  I’ll  come  at  any  minute — 
you  let  me  know.” 


Denforth’s  second  summons  did  not 
come  for  some  days.  When  it  did  he 
obeyed  it  almost  as  promptly  as  he  had 
obeyed  the  first. 

Mrs.  Masefield,  he  was  told,  was  ex- 

Kecting  him  in  Richard’s  study.  There 
e found  her  seated  in  Richard’s  desk- 
chair;  Denforth  divined  that  she  had 
consciously  or  unconsciously  selected  it 
to  lend  something  of  Richard’s  weight 
to  the  impending  interview. 
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“It  is  good  of  you  to  come  so  soon,” 
she  said,  quite  simply,  giving  him  her 
hand  and  motioning  bim  to  a seat. 

“Why,  she  is  dead!”  thought  Den- 
forth. “Dead,  as  Richard  is  dead;  so 
dead  that  it  has  not  been  worth  while 
to  change  her  manner  or  her  voice.”  He 
wondered,  dimly,  why  she  had  even 
changed  her  dress;  under  the  circum- 
stances there  was  something  paltry  in  a 
mourning  garb. 

“I  sent  for  you  because  there  was 
something  I — wanted  done,”  she  began 
at  once. 

Denforth  bowed  slightly.  “I  shall  be 
so  glad  to  do  anything  within  my 
power.” 

“Of  course  I know  that.  You  were 
Richard’s  best  friend  and  adviser;  the — 
the  last  with  him.”  She  bent  her  head 
and  picked  up  a little  ivory  paper-cutter 
of  Richard’s;  through  the  rest  of  the 
interview  she  held  it  closely  in  her  hand, 
not  playing  with  it  — just  holding  it. 
“You  are  quite  sure,”  she  asked,  sud- 
denly, raising  her  eyes,  “there  was  no 
later  will?” 

“Absolutely  sure.  But  Dick  will  have 
told  you — there  was  to  have  been  one — ” 

She  brushed  this  aside.  “Then  that 
will  stands — the  will  which  leaves  me 
virtually  everything?” 

“Of  course.”  Denforth  felt  vaguely 
bewildered.  “But — •” 

She  stopped  him  again.  “Dick  gets 
a hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  I — the 
business?” 

“Yes.  It  was  a little  business  then,” 
said  Denforth,  gravely,  “and  Dick  was 
a little  boy;  now  it’s  an  enormous  busi- 
ness, and  Dick  has  told  you  what  his 
father’s  intentions  were.” 

“Yes;  but  I am  not  proposing  to  carry 
out  those  intentions,”  said  Emily  Mase- 
field, simply. 

Denforth  could  not  believe  his  own 
ears;  he  looked  at  her — and  could  not 
believe  his  own  eyes.  She  was  perfectly 
calm  and  had  evidently  said  what  she 
meant. 

“You  are  not  proposing — you  do  not 
propose  to  carry  out  Richard’s  inten- 
tions— Richard’s  last  wishes  1”  he  gasped. 
> “Not  when  they  would  be  doing  so 
great  an  injustice  to  Richard  himself — 
and  to  everybody  else  involved.” 

“Do  I understand!”  exclaimed  Den- 
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forth, “that  you  are  objecting  to  taking 
your  son  into  partnership?” 

“Dick,”  said  Emily  Masefield,  se- 
renely, “is  not  meant  for  a man  of  busi- 
ness; it  would  be — wrong  to  tie  him 
down  to  it.  It  would  be” — the  shadow 
of  a smile  crossed  her  lips — “bad  both 
for  Dick  and  the  business.” 

Denforth  was  frankly  scandalized. 
The  fact  that  he  had  fought  precisely 
the  same  field  with  Richard  living,  in 
no  wise  altered  for  him  the  religious  ne- 
cessity of  obeying  the  wishes  of  Richard 
dead.  He  sought  relief  for  outraged  feel- 
ing in  sarcasm.  “And  you  really  think — 
you  really  think  you  are  so  much  better 
qualified  than  Dick?” 

“I  really  think  I am  abundantly 
qualified  to  safeguard  Richard’s  life- 
work  from  both  Dick’s  incompetence 
and  mine.” 

So  that  was  it!  Denforth  drew  a 
shamefaced  breath  of  relief.  It  was  only 
another  form  of  her  astounding  husband- 
worship,  after  all,  to  which  she  proposed 
to  sacrifice  her  son.  He  felt  bound  to 
persist,  however. 

“Don’t  you  think  Richard  might  be 
supposed  to  be  the  best  judge — ” 

The  look  which  checked  him  recalled 
Richard’s  when  he  had  spoken  of  her; 
it  had  the  same  inner  illumination. 

“ Richard ! Richard  would  be  the  last 
— in  this  case,  the  very  last  — person 
qualified  to  judge.” 

Denforth  felt  beads  of  perspiration 
break  out  suddenly  on  his  forehead. 
Did  she  know?  What  did  she  know? 

“He  would  naturally  think,”  ex- 
plained Emily,  “of  Dick  and  me.” 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  Denforth,  hurriedly. 
“Yes,  of  course.”  In  a moment  he  was 
back  again.  “You  don’t  feel  bound  to 
carry  out  his  wishes,  even  then — even 
knowing  they  were  his  wishes?” 

“In  this  case  I feel  bound  not  to  carry 
them  out.” 

“It  seems  a bit  hard  on  Dick.  If 
Richard  had  lived,  even — ” 

“If  Richard  had  lived” — she  inter- 
rupted him  with  perfect  steadiness — “I’d 
have  shown  him  his  mistake.  There  are 
more  than  Dick  to  consider.” 

“About  eighteen  thousand  more,” 
Denforth  found  himself  mechanically 
repeating.  “But  Richard  also  thought 
of  that.” 


She  interrupted  him  with  a little  but 
very  decided  gesture.  “Can’t  you  be- 
lieve that  I knew  my  own  husband;  that 
I know  my  own  son?” 

“You  think  you  did  and  do,”  said 
Denforth,  mentally,  and  then  colored 
hotly  under  the  perfect  intelligence  of 
Emily  Masefield’s  eyes. 

It  had  been  one  thing  to  argue  with 
Richard  to  protect  his  rational  interests, 
especially  with  that  inner  knowledge 
they  both  had;  it  was  quite  demon- 
strably another  to  assist  at  .the  robbery 
of  a son  by  a mother.  And  that  mother 
Emily  Masefield.  That  really  was  the 
thing  Denforth  could  not  get  over.  It 
was  as  if  that  which  had  been  her  virtue 
— the  thing  for  which  they  had  all  loved 
her — had  become  a vice. 

“ Putting  aside  all  question  of  fairness 
to  Dick,”  he  said,  stolidly,  “it  seems 
clear  somebody  has  got  to  run  that  busi- 
ness. You  say  Dick  is  unfit;  you  are 
unfit;  what  is  your  alternative?” 

“Just  that — to  have  somebody  run  it 
who  can  run  it;  somebody  who  can  take 
Richard’s  place  so  far  as  it  can  ever  be 
taken.  That”  she  spoke  slowly,  “is  the 
real  reason  I sent  for  you.  I want  you 
to  prepare  partnership  papers  at  once — ” 

“Partnership  papers!” 

“Well — whatever  they  are  called.” 

“My  Lord!”  exclaimed  Denforth. 
“I’m  not  quarreling  with  the  title.  I’m 
only  trying — trying  to  understand  you. 
You  refuse  your  son  the  partnership 
your  husband  intended  for  him,  and  now 
you  talk  of — taking  a partner!”  He 
stopped  and  looked  at  her  narrowly.  As 
he  had  on  that  other  day  thought  Rich- 
ard’s judgment  affected  by  illness,  so  he 
now  asked  himself  if  sorrow  had  crazed 
her  brain?  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  doubt  at  once  interpreted  and 
put  to  scorn  in  Emily  Masefield’s  eyes. 

“Yes,  I know  perfectly  what  I am 
saying,”  she  said,  with  an  echo  of  that 
scorn  in  her  kindly  voice;  “I  even  know 
perfectly  what  I am  doing.  Will  you 
ourself  point  out  to  me  how  I could 
etter  consult  Dick’s  own  interests, 
mine,  those  of  the  business — to  say  noth- 
ing of  Richard’s  honor  and  reputation — 
than  by  taking  into  partnership  the  man 
whom  he  himself  has  trained,  made  his 
right  hand  for  years?” 

“Robley!”  exclaimed  Denforth,  fee- 
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bly.  “You  mean  Robley?”  and  the 
look  with  which  he  asked  was,  in  itself, 
another  anguished  question. 

“Mr.  Robley,  of  course,”  said  Emily. 
“He  is  the  obvious — indeed,  the  only 
man  for  the  place.” 

“Yes,  of  course;  in  a way  that’s  true,” 
Denforth  conceded,  hastily.  “I  even 
said  as  much  to  Richard  that — that  last 
day.”  This  he  felt  to  be  clever,  ex- 
tremely. 

“And  what  did  Richard  say?” 

“Why— that  the  place  belonged  nat- 
turally  to  your  son — to — to  Dick,”  he 
reiterated,  hastily. 

Another  of  those  illuminated  looks, 
which  illuminated  nothing  for  Denforth, 
lit  up  her  face. 

“You  see,”  she  murmured.  “Just  as 
I said  1” 

“As — you  said,”  stammered  Den- 
forth. 

Her  faintly  ironical  glance  turned  him 
hot. 

“Yes;  thinking  of  me — and  Dick. 
But  Dick  he  never  auite  understood; 
how  should  he  when  their  gifts  were  so 
dissimilar?  All  the  more  it  was  like 
Richard  not  to  want  to — to  seem  to 
undervalue  him.  It  is  for  us — for  Dick 
and  me — to  think  now  for  him,  for  his 
work  which  was  him.” 

She  made  it  sound,  Denforth  ad- 
mitted, so  reasonable — until  one  remem- 
bered Dick. 

“You  might  give  Robley  a very  free 
hand,  and  retain  all  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  without — ” 

“No!” — sharply  and  decidedly — “he 
must  have  a stake  and  a permanent  in- 
terest; it  is  due  him.” 

“Then  make. him,  at  least,  joint  part- 
ner with  Dick.”  Denforth  was  aware  of 
the  fatality  as  well  as  the  futility  of  this 
repetition. 

“No.”  Another  lightning  glance,  serv- 
ing to  make  the  darkness  for  Den- 
forth so  much  darker.  “Because,  you 
see,  I don’t  intend  ” — she  spoke  very 
slowly,  as  if  weighing  every  word — “I 
don’t  intend  that  Dick  shall  ever  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  business.” 

Denforth  was  by  now  past  words. 

“You  intend,  then,”  he  said,  resign- 
edly, “to  let  Robley  absorb  it  all?” 

“Ultimately — I shall  let  him  buy  me 
out.” 


“Richard’s  business,”  muttered  Den- 
forth; “ Richard’ s business!” 

“Richard’s  business!”  repeated  Rich- 
ard’s wife.  “ More  than  that — Richard’s 
life  - work  — Richard’s  monument  — his 
gift  to  the  world.”  She  rose  abruptly, 
and  Denforth  felt  her  slipping  from  him. 
He  sought  in  his  mind  for  something  to 
stay  her  even  as  she  gave  him  her  hand 
in  farewell.  “You  will  get  the  papers 
ready,  please,  at  once,”  she  said. 

“Of  course,”  said  Denforth.  “By  the 
way,  did  I say  that  Richard  had  in- 
tended— in  the  will — to  leave  Robley 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars?” 

He  had  arrested  her  now;  for  a mo- 
ment she  seemed  to  forget  his  presence. 

“ Only  ten  or  fifteen  thousand!”  he 
heard  her  murmur.  “ Only  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand !” 

The  blood  stopped  circulating  in  Den- 
forth’s  veins.  Had  she  always  known — 
known  everything  about  them  all  ? And, 
comprehending  all,  had  she  pardoned 
all,  even  — inconceivable  charity  — to 
the  point  of  still  cherishing  in  her  heart 
and  letting  them  see  in  her  eyes  nothing 
but  the  reflections  of  their  own  angels? 
Was  such  a woman  possible  ? For  a wild 
moment  Denforth  had  this  fantastic  rev- 
elation of  her,  and  pitied  Richard  the 
poor  paradise  for  which  he  had  ex- 
changed life  with  her;  the  next,  she 
was  speaking  to  him  again  exactly  as 
usual. 

“ He  loses  that,  then,  to  gain  a part- 
nership, and  ultimately  a great  business. 
I don’t  think  it’s  a bad  exchange.” 

“The  same  can  hardly  be  said  for 
Dick,”  Denforth  answered  her  dryly — 
all  the  more  diyly  for  the  sharpness  of  a 
spiritual  reaction.  “Do  you  really  im- 
agine he  will  stand  for  it?” 

“ Stand  for  it  ?”  she  repeated.  “ Stand 
for  what  ?” 

“For  what  you  are  proposing  to  do. 
Excuse  me  if  I say  I don’t  believe  it. 
And  if  he  doesn’t,  you  might  as  well  real- 
ize, a great  deal  of  trouble  can  be  made 
— if  Dick  chooses.  Bear  in  mind  that  I 
might  have  to  affirm  on  oath  and  public- 
ly what  I have  already  told  you  and 
Dick.” 

It  was  the  amusement  of  her  face 
which  stopped  him  and  made  him 
ashamed. 

“Stand  for  it!”  she  repeated,  “And 
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‘Dick  make  me  trouble’!  Dick!”  Be- 
fore he  could  stop  her  she  had  gone  to 
the  door,  opened  it,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  its  master’s  death  a lifted 
voice  rang  through  the  halls. 

“Dick!  Dick!7’ 

He  came  flying,  and  at  first  glance  at 
their  two  faces  removed  his  hands  from 
his  coat  pockets,  shut  the  door,  and 
leaned  against  it,  gravely  inquiring. 

“Well?” 

Denforth  thought  he  had  never  looked 
so  like  his  mother;  also  he  noted  that 
the  boy  had  grown  older. 

“Dick,”  said  his  mother,  with  a faint- 
ly ironical  serenity,  “Mr.  Denforth 
warns  me  that  you  can  make  trouble  for 
me  about  your  father’s  property  if  I 
put  Mr.  Robley  in  and  leave  you  out.” 

“Wills  can  be  broken,”  said  Denforth. 

“Exactly;  and  he  can  be  made  to 
testify — and  so  on.  1 Are  you  going  to 
make  trouble  for  me,  Dick?”  There  was 
a light  scorn  in  eye  and  lip  as  she  said 
it,  half  smiling. 

Dick  simply  stared,  first  at  his  mother, 
then  at  Denforth. 

“Me!”  he  exclaimed,  deliciously. 
“Me! — make  trouble  for  my  mother? 
Me!”  He  threw  an  arm  about  her  shoul- 
ders and  laughed.  “You  ought  to  know 
by  this  time,  Mr.  Denforth,  that  what 
my  mother  says  goes,  in  this  ^ family. 
And  then — she’s  so  absolutely  right.  It 
was  dear  of  dad” — his  voice  broke  a 
little — “to  want  to  crowd  me  in  where 
I didn’t  belong  and  where  I’d  have  been 
an  infernal  nuisance,  but  mother  and  I 
care  too  much  for  him” — again  Den- 
forth liked  so  much  the  little  tremor  with 
which  Dick’s  voice  broke  off.  “ Robley’s 
the  man,  of  course.  Thanks  to  father, 
there’s  enough  for  us  all.  Mother  and 
I don’t  care  such  a lot  about  money, 
anyway;  neither  did  father,  for  itself — 
only  for  the  business.  Robley  will  know 
how  to  make  what  that  needs.  It’s 
all  perfectly  right,  and,  anyway,  what 
mother  says  goes” 

Denforth,  looking  squarely  at  him, 
could  not  for  the  life  of  him  tell  whether 
it  was  a splendid  bluff  or  not.  But  one 
thing  was  not  a bluff — the  look  he  gave 
his  mother.  It  told  Denforth  once  for 
all  that  the  boy  had  inherited  at  least 


one  thing — her  gift  of  idealization.  And 
if  he  had  inherited  that,  Denforth  de- 
duced rapidly,  he  might  have  inherited 
other  things  as  well.  And  then — that 
idealization?  The  boy  had  certainly 
shown  up  squarely  at  the  right  moment. 
Emily  had  been  right,  evidently,  about 
some  things,  and  if  about  these,  how 
about  others?  Again  that  appalling 
vision  of  possibilities  rushed  upon  Den- 
forth, and  he  shook  it  off  in  haste. 

“Do  you  mind  my  asking — for  your 
father’s  sake — what  you  are  going  to 
do?”  he  asked  Dick. 

“I’d  have  been  sure  to  tell  you  any- 
way,” Dick  smiled.  “Mother  and  I” — 
the  glance  of  confidence  which  passed 
between  them  was  like  a flying  bird — 
“have  planned  it  all  out.  Just  as  soon 
as  I’m  not  needed  here,  I’m  going  right 
back  to  Europe  — France.  I” — the 
boy’s  eyes  lighted  suddenly — “I  want 
to  have  a little  try  at  painting;  and 
later  mother  is  coming  over  to  join  me.” 

“Dick” — Emily  met  Denforth’s  ques- 
tioning eye  serenely — “ belongs  as  natu- 
rally to  that  world  as  he — doesn’t  to 
this.” 

And  again  Denforth  asked  himself, 
“Is  it  a bluff,  or  is  it  the  truth?” 

He  capitulated  silently. 

“I  think  I understand  now.  I dare 
say  it’s  all  right.”  This  was  the  for- 
mal acknowledgment  following  the  fact. 
“ But  won’t  it  be — isn’t  it  going  to  be  a 
little  hard  for  you  here  alone,  without 
Dick?”  Instantly  he  wished  the  words 
back,  it  was  so  poignantly  in  her  eyes 
that  she  was  beyond  feeling  anything 
as  hard.  Her  lips,  however,  answered 
him  with  great  readiness. 

“It  will  only  be  for  a while;  besides, 

I shall  not  be  alone.  I have  asked  Mr. 
Robley  to  occupy  the  house  in  our  ab- 
sence— representing  the  firm — and  he 
will  move  in  when  Dick  goes.”  She 
added,  with  a perfect  containment,  “ It 
will  be  quite  like  having  another  son  in 
the  house.” 

With  the  withdrawal  of  the  hand  she 
momentarily  bestowed  upon  him  in  fare- 
well, Denforth  felt  her  recede  to  inter- 
minable distances,  leaving  him  alone 
with  a question  that  would  remain  for 
ever  unanswered. 
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Mr.  Durgan  and  the  Tango 

BY  MAUDE  RADFORD  WARREN 


HEN  Mr.  Durgan  came 
into  our  little  commu- 
nity at  the  foot  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
there  were  some  who 
predicted  that  three 
months  would  give  us, 
mutually,  quite  enough  of  each  other. 
What  could  a rich  Irish-Yankee  find 
among  us  to  hold  him  ? As  for  us,  we’d 
all  been  poor  since  the  war,  as  most 
F.  F.  V.’s  are,  and  we  had  come  to 
believe  that  great  wealth  was  almost 
vulgar. 

But  we  could  not  help  liking  Mr.  Dur- 
gan, and,  of  course,  after  I became 
engaged  to  him  we  all  felt  that  he  really 
belonged.  He  was  forgiven  even  when 
he  brought  a young  person  down  to 
teach  our  ladies  how  to  dress  and  do 
their  hair,  and  he  was  even  restored  to 
favor  after  he  had  tried  to  reform  our 
Southern  fashion  of  cooking.  But  at 
this  point  my  friends  urged  me  to  marry 
him,  because  they  said  they  reckoned 
nothing  but  marriage  would  keep  him 
from  attempting  some  reform  that  would 
result  in  his  being  boycotted  by  all  right- 
thinking  and  conservative,  people. 

If  I Had  been  a right  young  girl,  I sup- 
pose I should  have  married  him  at  once. 
But  three  months  is  a mighty  short  time 
for  courtship,  and  I did  so  enjoy  it,  be- 
cause all  the  other  bachelors  and  widow- 
ers began  to  take  a little  notice  of  me 
just  because  Mr.  Durgan  was  so  devoted. 
So  I kept  telling  him  to  wait  a little 
longer,  and  I reckon  if  I had  not  kept 
waiting  he  never  wrould  have  upset 
th®  Jorr»munity  by  introducing  the  tango. 

Most  all  Virginians  are  good  dancers, 
but  among  us.  dancing  had  its  term.  The 
unmarried  people  began  it  when  they 
were  about  fifteen,  and  kept  it  up  till 
they  Were  married.  A few  couples  were 
brave  enough  to  keep  it  up  afterward, 
but  somehow  they  never  succeeded  in 
pushing  their  way  into  the  dances  after 
the  first  year — unless  as  chaperons.  It 


wasn’t  that  any  one  was  rude  to  them, 
but  somehow  the  unmarried  people,  with 
none  of  their  problems  settled  and  not 
half  so  much  in  need  of  amusement  as 
the  married  couples,  just  made  the  cou- 
ples feel  that  their  place  was  on  the  shelf. 
This  attitude  of  the  uncoupled  was 
enough  to  induce  middle-age,  and  pres- 
ently the  young  married  people  would 
begin  staying  home  where  they  belonged. 

One  night  when  Mr.  Durgan  was  call- 
ing on  me,  he  suggested  that  we  go  over 
to  Captain  Sanderson  Carter’s  to  the 
dance.  He  pronounced  the  name  “ Kee- 
aw-tah,”  because  he  says  that’s  what  I 
call  it. 

“I  go  to  a dance!”  I cried. . “Honey, 
the  people  would  drop  in  their  tracks  if 
they  saw  me  come  in.  I’m  too  old.” 

“Oh  yes,  Sallie  Rives,”  he  mocked; 
“thirty-four  is  a terrible  age!  And  what 
about  Rosa  Kee-aw-tah?” 

“Rosa  is  five  years  younger  than  I 
am,”  I said,  “and  besides,  the  poor  girl 
would  have  kept  her  father  from  giving 
the  dance  if  she  could.” 

The  Sanderson  Carters  are  one  of  our 
oldest  families  and  have  always  been 
among  the  leaders.  They  almost  lost 
their  leadership  thirty  years  ago  when 
the  Captain  married  a Yankee  woman. 
He  had  been  a very  little  boy  when  the 
war  ended,  but  old  enough  to  appreciate 
what  the  feeling  of  the  Southerners  was. 
It  was  considered  very  queer  of  him  to 
marry  a girl  whose  father  had  not  even 
been  patriotic  enough  to  go  to  the  war, 
but  had  stayed  home  and  kept  a shop. 
Besides,  he  had  been  half-engaged  to 
Nancy  Fairfax,  and  both  families  wanted 
the  match,  including  Nancv.  When  I 
told  Mr.  Durgan  the  story  he  said  that 
it  was  doubtless  good  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  Yankee  woman  which  caused  her 
to  die  when  Rosa  was  a baby.  Of  course 
that  was  absurd;  not  even  a shopkeep- 
er’s daughter  would  fly  in  the  face  of 
Providence  and  die  unless  her  hour  had 
come,  but  it  did  seem  a blessing  that 
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Rosa  could  be  brought  up  by  some 
Southern  lady. 

“Rosa  Kee-aw-tah,”  said  Mr.  Dur- 
ban, “has  a man’s  brain,  while  the 
Captain  has  a real  ladylike  mind  and  the 
devil’s  own  luck  at  games  of  chance.” 

In  saying  that  Mr.  Durgan  hit  on 
what  was  at  once  the  good  fortune  and 
the  bad  fortune  of  the  family.  Rosa 
looked  like  an  apple-blossom,  all  pink- 
and-white,  with  pale  gold  hair.  But  she 
had  the  insides  of  a farmer,  and  long 
before  it  was  thought  proper  for  a gentle- 
woman to  know  anything  about  the 
soil,  she  was  running  the  Carter  place, 
and  making  it  pay.  And  then,  as  soon 
as  she’d  have  any  money  ahead  for  the 
mortgage,  or  make  any  improvements, 
the  Captain  would  get  to  gambling,  and 
contract  debts  of  honor  which  she  had 
to  settle. 

As  to  the  dance  the  Captain  was  giv- 
ing, the  reason  Rosa  hated  it  was  because 
the  Captain  wasn’t  content  that  she 
shouldn’t  marry,  and  was  always  giving 
entertainments  in  order  to  throw  her  at 
the  head  of  all  the  eligible  unmarried 
men  from  eighteen  years  to  seventy — 
all  except  one,  Merryweather  Langhome, 
and  the  Captain  would  have  invited  him, 
too,  only  Rosa  said  that  if  he  did  she’d 
go  North  and  look  up  her  mother’s  Yan- 
kee relatives. 

Mr.  Durgan  never  had  heard  of  the 
quarrel  between  Rosa  and  Merryweather 
Langhome,  and  on  my  way  to  the  Car- 
ters’ dance  I told  him  about  it.  They 
had  been  friends  from  babyhood,  and 
there  was  an  especial  bond  between 
Rosa  and  Merryweather’s  father;  they 
sympathized  with  each  other  about  their 
nearest  of  kin,  for  Merryweather  was  as 
indifferent  about  farming  as  Captain 
Carter.  He  was  always  working  over 
queer  experiments,  and  Rosa  said  he 
hardly  knew  the  difference  between  oats 
and  rye. 

But  for  all  her  jeering  at  him  they 
were  very  friendly,  and  when  she  was 
nineteen  and  he  twenty -one  the  sor- 
row of  his  father’s  death  drew  them 
still  closer,  and  they  became  engaged.  I 
reckon  she  thought  that,  now  he  was 
responsible  for  the  place,  he’d  really 
take  hold  of  it.  The  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  rent  out  some  of  his  land  to  poor 
white  trash  and  use  the  money  for  his 


experimenting.  In 
might  almost  as  wel 
neighbor’s  wife  as  r 
every  one  felt  that 
justified  in  taking 
Merryweather  said 
right  to  interfere  w 
and  that  it  was  her 
Rosa  said  no  man  had 
away  property  that  h< 
himself,  and  that  it 
think  of  her  and  their 
they  quarreled,  and 
bitter  things  to  each  < 
Rosa  could  not  forgiV 
that  he  wished  to  he 
had  married  Nancy  Fa 
Yankee.  All  Merrywe, 
that  then  Rosa  would  i 
such  a managing  dispos 
took  him  to  mean  that 
would  never  have  been 
by  her  saying  that  he  ne 
inside  the  Carter  house 
could  behave  as  other  n 
that  day  they  merely  bo 
met.  Merryweather  buii 
and  kept  on  experimentin 
letting  his  place  run  dow 
he  was  renting  it  all  on 

floor  white  trash,  and  g 
ittle  for  his  share. 


I had  just  got  the  story 
we  reached  Captain  Car 
just  as  I had  said  to  Mr. 
though  for  politeness’  sal; 
invited,  every  one  was  ast> 
me.  The  Captain  acted 
delighted,  and  led  me  out 
After  we’d  been  dancing 
we  noticed  a sort  of  sens 
door,  and  in  walked  dark, 
some  Merryweather  Lan/ 
like  it  had  been  nine  m/nu 
had  last  been  in  the  house  in: 
years.  HespoketotheCapta 
he  went  up  to  Rosa,  who  ha 
released  by  her  partner. 

“ Miss  Rosa,”  he  said,  “y 
I might  come  back  when  I co 
as  other  men  did— and  here  ] 
He  held  out  his  hand,  ai 
slight  hesitation  she  took  it. 

“Sallie  Rives,”  whispered 
gan  to  me,  “now  what  do  yc 
he  meant  by  saying  that  to 
aw-tah  ?” 
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I reckon  every  one  in  the  room  won-  not  seen  her  again.  People  were  divided 
dered.  I know  a good  many  necks  as  to  what  he  had  meant  by  saying  he 
craned  after  them  when  they  began  to  was  ready  to  behave  like  other  men. 
dance.  They  certainly  were  wonderful  Some  said  that  his  experiments  had 
dancers — the  best  in  Albemarle  County  turned  out  to  be  successful,  and  that 
— and  presently  every  one  stopped  and  now  he  was  ready  to  marry  Rosa  and  let 
watched  them.  her  tend  to  his  farming.  Others  said 

“I  bet  you,”  said  Mr.  Durgan,  who  that  his  experiments  had  finally  failed, 
is  often  colloquial — “I  bet  you  they  and  that  he  had  come  to  his  senses  at 
would  shine  in  those  new  dances  that  are  last  and  was  ready  to  be  the  sort  of  man 
all  the  vogue  in  New  York.”  Rosa  wanted  him  to  be.  But  no  one 

I could  not  help  blushing.  I had  knew  for  certain, 
heard  about  those  dances,  and  I do  feel  Mr.  Durgan  wrote  me  every  day,  of 
that,  even  though  we  are  engaged,  Mr.  course,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  said 
Durgan  should  be  careful  what  he  says  that  he  was  inviting  everybody  to  a sort 
to  me.  As  usual,  he  seemed  to  read  my  of  housewarming  on  his  place  for  the 
thoughts,  for  he  said : day  but  one  after  his  return.  He  was  so 

“Oh,  come,  Sallie;  I’ve  seen  those  determined  to  have  them  all,  too,  that 
dances,  and  you  haven’t.  They’re  all  after  he  got  back  he  drove  around  to 
right  when  they’re  properly  done — just  those  who  hadn’t  telephones  (and  a 
as  there's  kissing  and  kissing.”  good  many  of  us  don’t  approve  of  tele- 

“We  won’t  discuss  it,”  I said,  coldly,  phones,  quite  aside  from  their  costli- 
The  floor  was  full  again,  and  Mr.  ness),  and  he  made  it  plain  that  his 
Durgan  said,  rather  sulkily:  party  was  not  for  young  people  only, 

“ft  wouldn’t  hurt  some  of  these  peo-  but  for  everybody, 
pie  if  they  learned  a few  steps.  Why,  He  came  early  for  me  in  his  motor,  and 
some  of  those  couples  don’t  even  reverse  after  he  had  helped  me  in  he  said: 
in  their  waltzing!”  “Sallie  Rives,  dearest,  I’m  going  to 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  the  keep  secret,  even  from  you,  the  kind  of 
Captain  called  for  a waltz-quadrille.  entertainment  I’m  having  to-night,  buti 
A waltz-quadrille!”  groaned  Mr-  while  I hope  I’m  free  from  conceit,  I do 
Durgan.  “Why,  children  have  been  think  I ought  to  be  writ  down  large  as 
born  and  married  and  had  children  of  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men.” 
their  own  since  the  waltz-quadrille  was  Those  words  gave  me  pricklings  of  the 
danced.  Lord  of  Israel!  they’ll  be  resur-  spine,  for  generally  when  Mr.  Durgan 
recting  the  polka  and  the  schottische  does  something  for  love  of  his  fellow- 
next.,>  men  I have  to  spend  a heap  of  time 

And  that’s  just  what  they  did,  for  the  afterward  explaining  him  and  apologiz- 
Captain  liked  them.  Mr.  Durgan  cer-  ing. 

tainly  looked  disgusted,  the  way  he  does  When  we  drove  into  his  place,  how- 
when  some  one  invites  him  to  supper  at  ever,  I forgot  my  qualms,  in  pleasure  at 
six  and  the  niggers  don’t  have  it  ready  sight  of  the  house.  It  was  lighted  from 
till  seven.  Then  he  began  to  screw  up  top  to  bottom,  and  the  additions  Mr. 
his  eyes,  and  that  ought  to  have  warned  Durgan  had  built  on  made  it  look  almost 
me,  for  when  he  is  reflective  that  means  like  a palace,  it  was  so  large.  I do 
he  is  thinking  of  some  wray  of  reforming  despise  pride  of  money,  but  I couldn’t 
us.  help  feeling  that  it  was  nice  to  know  that 

The  next  day  he  went  to  New  York  my  house  would  be  the  finest  in  Albe- 
on  business,  and  though  I had  expected  marie  County,  and  that  I could  have  all 
him  back  in  two  days,  he  did  not  turn  the  horses  I wanted.  As  to  motors — 
up  for  a week,  and  I certainly  did  miss  well,  people  of  our  old-fashioned  sort 
him.  But  some  of  my  time  went  to  still  think  them  a little  vulgar,  though 
hearing  what  all  the  neighbors  said  about  perhaps  useful. 

the  way  Rosa  Carter  and  Merryweath-  Mr.  Durgan’s  house  has  two  big  draw- 
er Langhome  were  acting  toward  each  ing-rooms.  The  door  of  the  one  on  the 
other,  for  they  had  some  words  at  the  left-hand  side,  the  larger  one,  was  closed 
close  of  the  Carter  dance,  and  he  had  and  locked.  Mr.  Durgan  made  us  ?' 
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assemble  in  the  right -hand -side  one,  Mr.  Durgan  in  all  1 
talking  and  laughing,  and  trying  to  make  so  I held  my  head 
him  tell  what  was  in  the  other  room — my  friends,  ready 
for  he  may  have  amazed  or  shocked  us  appreciative  and  aj 
at  times,  but  he  always  held  our  atten-  surprise  I saw  that 
tion.  When  every  one  had  come,  he  led  people  were  watchir 
us  all  trooping  into  the  room  across  the  Durgan  and  the  y 
hall.  The  rugs  were  up,  and  the  floor  spellbound  interest,  a 
was  waxed,  and  at  the  top  of  the  room  ter  and  Merryweathc 
were  a few  chairs.  actually  unconscious! 

“ Ladies,  gentlemen,  and  friends,”  said  “Now  the  hesitati 
Mr.  Durgan,  “I  want  you  to  stand  just  Mr.  Durgan  to  the  oi 
where  you  are,  and  say  nothing,  and  they  glided  off  into  ; 
look  nothing,  for  ten  minutes.”  thing,  and  before  I kne 

Then  he  went  out,  and  presently  came  imitating.  I suppose  ti 
back  with  an  orchestra,  and  they  took  a kind  of  waltz  made 
all  the  chairs  at  the  top  of  the  room,  and  So  far  as  I could  see,  t 
straightway  began  to  play  a stirring  tune  improper  about  it,  and 
which  in  some  way  reminded  me  of  come  as  a relief  after  t! 
the  plantation  melodies  of  my  childhood.  Mr.  Durgan  held  up 
Then  Mr.  Durgan  again  withdrew,  and  orchestra  to  stop,  and 
came  back  with  a young  person.  I have  speech, 
seen  pictures  of  stage  people  who  looked  “My  friends,”  he  sa 
like  her,  but  somehow  one  never  can  heard  the  tango  reproba) 
take  such  pictures  as  real.  Far  from  to  scorn  as  a dazzling  c 
wearing  two  petticoats,  as  I contend  will  lead  people  into  the 
every  gentlewoman  should,  she  did  not  morality  quicker  than  ar 
even  wear  one,  and  her  narrow  white-  of  the  devil.  But  the  n 
satin  dress-skirt  was  slit.  Never  did  I the  sort  that  well-bred  p< 
think  I really  should  see  a slit  skirt.  I consider,  the  greatest 
She  wore  some  kind  of  a flowing  waist,  promulgation  of  morality 
to  make  up  for  her  scant  skirt,  I suppose,  been  discovered.  It  will 
with  a cherry-colored  sash,  and  a cherry  with  the  airship,  as  the  mo 
ribbon  about  her  black  hair.  I have  to  stride  in  civilization  achie\ 
admit  she  was  good-looking.  decades  of  the  twentieth  ( 

“Friends,”  said  Mr.  Durgan,  raising  what  can  be  more  moral 
his  voice  above  the  orchestra,  “this  lady,  youth,  and  the  close-knitt 
Miss  Grey,  is  an  artist,  who  is  at  our  ties?  All  these  the  tango 
service  until  she  takes  the  midnight  is  better  for  the  liver  than 
train  back  to  Charlottesville,  and  thence  than  horseback  riding.  I 
to  New  York.  She  is  a teacher  of  the  young  young,  and  revives  j 
new  dances.  For  a week  I have  been  old — not  a pretense  of  you 
learning  them  from  her,  and  to-night  I youth.  It  knits  close  the 
hope  you  will  consent  to  learn  them,  because  the  young  and  old 
Remember,  you’re  to  watch  us  for  ten  together;  parents  and  child 
minutes.  We’ll  first  do  the  tango.”  gether  master  the  new  stej 
A gasp  burst  from  the  company,  hero-  come  out.  There  need  be  no 
ically  suppressed — for,  after  all,  he  was  young  and  old  so  long  as  bot 
our  host.  Then  he  and  the  young  person  ter  the  multiplying  variatk 
(not  that  she  was  so  young)  swung  into  tango.” 

Position,  and  did  steps  forward  and  steps  1 reckon  it’s  the  Irish  in  j\l 

ack,  waltzing  and  ducking,  and  a weav-  that  makes  him  so  eloquem 
ing  kind  of  thing  they  called  grape-  Southerners  certainly  do  love  i 
vining,  and  pivoting,  which  made  the  While  he  spoke  I looked  up,  ar 
head  swim.  Some  of  it  they  did  enlaced,  disapproving  and  shocked  expi 
and  some  of  it  apart.  some  of  the  old  and  middle-age 

I feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  support  give  way  to  doubt 
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“There  aren’t  any  chairs  in  this 
room,”  went  on  Mr.  Durgan,  “for  chairs 
are  for  old  people  and  wall-flowers,  and 
to-night  we  re  all  of  one  age — the  right 
age  to  learn  the  tango.  Now,  if  you’ll 
all  get  in  two  long  lines,  the  men  on  one 
side  and  the  women  on  the  other,  Miss 
Grey  will  show  you  how  to  dance.” 

I reckon  even  Mr.  Durgan  didn’t  ex- 
pect to  convert  every  one  to  the  tango 
right  off.  Every  last  one  of  the  old 
people  left  the  room,  and  some  of  them 
went  home.  I heard  my  godmother  say: 

“Perhaps  we  oughtn’t  to  stay,  but 
we’ve  got  to  think  of  Sallie’s  feelings. 
This  certainly  does  prove  to  me  that  it’s 
a mistake  to  marry  a Northerner;  there’s 
something  queer  about  all  of  them.” 

A few  of  the  middle-aged  people  stayed 
in  the  room,  but  they  backed  up  against 
the  wall  and  wouldn’t  make  a part  of 
the  two  long  lines  ready  to  watch  the 
young  person’s  feet.  The  orchestra 
started  up,  and  while  Miss  Grey  was 
saying  something  in  an  undertone  to 
Mr.  Durgan,  Rosa  and  Merryweather, 
as  if  obeying  some  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse, swung  to  each  other  and  tangoed 
up  and  dov/n  the  room. 

My  first  thought  was  that  I was  glad 
they  had  the  impulse,  for  that  meant 
they  had  made  up  their  quarrel.  My 
second  thought  was  that  they  danced 
perfectly,  and  were  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  youth  and  joy;  and  my  last 
thought  was  that  of  course  they’d  dance 
"well,  and  of  course  every  other  South- 
erner would,  for  this  tango  was  almost 
exactly  like  some  of  the  breakdowns 
we’d  all  learned  from  the  negroes  when 
we  were  children. 

Miss  Grey  applauded  Rosa  and  Mer- 
ryweather, and  then  she  began  to  teach 
us  the  steps.  It  was  rather  funny  to 
watch  the  two  long  lines  shuffling  along 
beside  her,  with  their  brows  knitted  and 
their  lips  muttering,  “Balance — drag — 
drag — balance.”  “ Pivot — waltz — step 
— step — bend.”  But  soon  I forgot  to 
watch  them,  and  put  all  my  mind  on  the 
steps,  for  I knew  Mr.  Durgan  would  ex- 
pect me  to  learn,  and  I didn’t  care  to  be 
stupider  than  other  people. 

The  young  person,  Miss  Grey,  cer- 
tainly knew  her  business,  for  when  she 
had  taught  us  the  steps  she  told  us  to 
choose  partners,  and  then  she  went  up 


to  Captain  Carter,  who  was  one  of  those 
leaning  against  the  walls,  and  she  said, 
“Won’t  you  try  it  with  me?” 

Of  course  he  did,  and  of  course,  being 
a Carter,  he  picked  it  up  in  no  time. 
Then  she  took  out  another  of  the  middle- 
aged  men;  and  then  Mr.  Durgan,  who 
had  been  dancing  with  me,  took  out 
Rosa  Carter’s  aunt,  in  spite  of  her  pro- 
tests, while  Merryweather,  obeying  a 
hint  from  Mr.  Durgan,  gave  up  Rosa 
and  took  out  an  old  cousin  of  nis  who 
loved  him  so  much  that  she  was  will- 
ing to  make  herself  ridiculous  for  him. 
Yet,  after  all,  no  one  looked  ridiculous, 
and  presently  Miss  Grey  said: 

“Well,  I must  say,  1 don’t  seem  to  be 
needed  here.  I guess  you  Virginians 
knew  how  all  the  time,  and  have  just 
been  playing  a joke  on  me.” 

So  then  she  began  to  teach  us  more 
steps,  and  we  began  changing  partners. 
My  own  impression  of  the  tango  is  that 
it  may  be  a factor  of  twentieth-century 
civilization,  but  it  is  not  symbolic  of 
this  new  feminist  movement  we  read  of. 
For  the  tango  certainly  does  prove  to  a 
woman  that  she  is  the  under  dog.  You 
see,  there  are  so  many  different  kinds 
of  tango,  and  each  man  just  picks  out 
the  kind  that  suits  him,  and  then  each 
of  his  partners  has  to  adapt  her  steps 
to  his.  And  there’s  nothing  but  instinct 
to  tell  you  how  a man  is  going  to  dance 
his  tango.  It  certainly  does  put  a lot 
on  a woman  to  have  to  memorize  the 
steps  of  twenty  different  partners,  or 
else  have  them  secretly  feel  that  she’s 
clumsy.  I don’t  know  whether  I want 
to  vote  or  not,  but  I reckon  it  would  be 
less  trouble  to  vote  intelligently  than  to 
dance  by  instinct  with  all  the  men  who 
tango. 

Before  the  evening  was  over  all  the 
young  people  were  dancing,  and  dancing 
well,  and  a very  few’  of  the  middle-agea 
ones.  Toward  the  end,  the  dances  Miss 
Grey  taught  us  became  more  daring.  I 
certainly  felt  shocked,  and  I wasn’t  the 
only  one.  For  when  Merryweather  had 
been  dancing  w’ith  Miss  Grey,  they  sud- 
denly swung  into  a dance  that  was  too 
intimate.  Afterward  he  came  up  to 
Rosa,  and  I heard  her  say: 

“Don’t  come  to  talk  to  me  after  danc- 
ing that  way.  It  wasn’t  respectable.” 

And  Merryweather  said:  “And  what 
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about  you?  You  let  Durgan  pivot  you 
like  he  was  the  last  prop  you  had  on 
earth.” 

And  she  said:  “I've  been  my  own 
prop  for  nine  years,  and  I certainly  don’t 

furpose  to  have  any  one  telling  me  what 
can  or  can’t  do.” 

Then  he  went  off  and  did  a still  more 
daring  dance  with  Miss  Grey.  That 
spoiled  everything,  for  the  old  and  mid- 
dle-aged people  who  had  been  playing 
cards  and  having  refreshments  in  the 
other  drawing-room,  by  this  time  felt 
softened  enough  to  cross  the  hall  and 
look  on.  There  had  been  nothing,  prac- 
tically, to  prepare  them,  or  lead  up  to 
the  shocking  thing  they  saw.  They  went 
home,  taking  with  them  all  the  young 
people  over  whom  they  had  control,  and 
their  farewells  to  Mr.  Durgan  were  very 
frosty  indeed. 

I tried  . to  be  discreet  when  Mr.  Dur- 
gan drove  me  home,  yet  I couldn’t  help 
pointing  out  to  him  that  decent  tangoing 
may  be  perfectly  proper,  but  who  is  go- 
ing to  draw  the  line,  and  when  is  one 
to  be  sure  it  won’t  slip  into  something 
improper?  Mr.  Durgan  . was  almost 
sulky.  He  asked  me  if  I held  him  to 
blame  for  human  nature,  which  was  a 
silly  question,  for  all  I objected  to  was 
his  not  telling  Miss  Grey  exactly  what 
she  must  and  must  not  teach. 

Instead  of  tightening  up  family  ties  in 
our  community,  the  tango  bid  fair  to 
break  up  happy  homes.  For  one  wife 
approved,  and  her  husband  didn’t,  and 
another  husband  approved,  and  his  wife 
said  she  would  not  have  such  an  example 
set  the  children.  Fathers  forbade  their 
children  to  dance,  and  some  obeyed, 
and  some  disobeyed,  openly  or  secretly. 
Within  a week  the  whole  place  was 
buzzing  with  gossip,  and  some  people 
were  coldly  passing  Mr.  Durgan  by, 
while  others  were  almost  embracing  him 
and  telling  him  that  he  had  brought  us 
new  life. 

Then  suddenly  the  neighborhood  be- 
gan to  buzz  with  more  gossip.  First 
Captain  Carter  was  said  to  have  spent 
two  days  in  Charlottesville,  and  every 
one  knew  what  that  meant — more  gam- 
bling debts  for  Rosa  to  settle.  Then  it 
was  said  that  all  the  money  Rosa  had 
to  pay  for  the  mortgage  had  had  to  go, 
and  that  some  one  had  bought  it  up  and 


was  going  to  forecl 
that  startled  us  ws 
Carter  and  Merrj 
disappeared  by  nigl 
to  have  been  seen  ii 
lottesville,  waiting 
York. 

When  I told  the  r 
he  said  it  wasn’t  so. 

“If  they’ve  gone  t< 
not  gone  together,”  J 
tive  of  that.” 

I am  not  suspicio 
still  I can  do  a littl 
So  I said : 

‘‘If  you  know  tha 
chat  one  or  the  other 
fided  in  you.  Rosa  C 
ness  confiding  in  an  e 
Merryweather  Langh< 
anybody  anything.” 

That  would  have  flc 
and  led  to  an  argument, 
kissed  the  top  of  my 

“You  know  well  enoi 
at  any  one  but  you,  so 
to  work  yourself  into  je 
like,  I’ll  tell  you  what  t. 
reled  about  at  the  close 
dance.  He  began  to  a pole 
saying  he  was  sorry  he 
wished  her  father  had  m 
Fairfax,  and  he  ended  by 
over  again.” 

“ It  certainly  does  look  a: 
pie  never  would  learn  anytl 
and  I began  to  wonder  if,  31 
and  Merryweather  hadn’t  < 
Durgan  and  really  gone  off 

That  afternoon  I had  2 
shadow  cast  on  the  my s ter 
Charlottesville  in  the  hote 
Mica  j ah  Carter  and  Nannie 
Mr.  Durgan  had  married  cfS 
in  business,  rather  to  th« 
some  people  in  our  commiJn 
been  chatting  with  Nanni«, 
remembered  that  I had  to  te 
my  dressmaker.  So  when  thi 
fice  was  nearly  empty  I went 
of  the  two  telephone-booths  a 
for  my  number. 

The  wire  I asked  for  was  busj 
I stood  there  waiting  I heard  a 
voice  in  the  next  booth— Captr 
ter’s. 

“Long  distance— this  New  1 
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yes — yes — it’s  I,  Rosa.  Yes — what? 
Take  the  night  train?  But  I can’t  get 
' off.  To-morrow  night,  then,  and  you’ll 
meet  me?  Alone?  Well,  daughter,  I 
didn’t  know — Three  minutes  are  up? 
Good-by.” 

Then  I got  my  number,  but  on  my 
way  home  I had  plenty  of  time  to  realize 
that  Rosa  had  sent  for  her  father  and 
did  not  seem  to  be  coming  back  home. 
I told  Mr.  Durgan  what  I had  heard, 
and  he  asked  me  to  say  nothing.  He 
also  appealed  to  my  sympathy.  He  said 
that  he  had  done  his  best  for  our  com- 
munity, but  that  his  efforts  had  been 
misunderstood.  People  were  upbraiding 
him  and  telling  him  that  he  had  set 
sons  against  fathers,  and  wives  against 
husbands.  He  said  life  on  Wall  Street 
would  be  soothing  compared  to  what  he 
had  to  endure  here.  In  short,  he  asked 
me  if  I wouldn’t  name  the  day  and  come 
with  him  to  New  York  and  visit  his 
cousin  and  get  my  trousseau.  I never 
had  been  in  New  York,  and  I knew  that, 
since  Mr.  Durgan  wanted  to  spend  half 
the  year  there,  I should  have  to  go  some 
time.  So,  without  exactly  naming  the 
day,  I said  I should  be  willing  to  see  the 
city  and  buy  some  clothes.  So  we  went, 
he  on  the  day  train,  and  I on  the  night. 

I may  learn  to  like  New  York,  but  I 
never  can  approve  of  it.  It  is  so  noisy, 
and  people  never  think  of  holding  doors 
open  for  those  behind  them  unless  they 
are  in  private  houses.  I have  seen  young 
men  brush  against  gray-haired  women 
without  ever  raising  their  hats.  I have 
seen  chauffeurs  almost  run  over  old  peo- 
ple, and  think  it  funny.  I wonder  if 
every  big  city  is  not  the  same? — remind- 
mg  one  of  some  strong,  interesting,  but 
uncivilised  personality  which  has  not 
yet  become  imbued  with  gentleness  and 
consideration. 

Mr.  Durgan  took  me  sight-seeing  like 
any  country  boy,  and  we  certainly  en- 
joyed ourselves.  Of  course  I spent  a 
8°°d  deal  of  time  with  my  hostess,  his 
cousin  One  night  she  asked  us  to  go 
with  her  to  a club  where  the  tango  was 
tang  taught.  We  could  hardly  refuse, 
though  the  very  word  “tango”  made  me 
un^on|fortable.  We  arrived  rather  late, 
and  when  we  got  into  the  ballroom  there 
. saw  lines  of  men  and  women  being 
instructed.  But  the  teacher  was  not  a 


lady;  he  was  Merryweather  Langhorne. 
I looked  quickly  at  Mr.  Durgan  $ face, 
and  I saw  by  its  expression  that  he  was 
as  astonished  as  I was.  So  then  I knew 
that  Rosa  Carter  must  have  confided 
her  plans  to  him,  and  I did  wish  that 
unattached  women  would  either  get 
men  of  their  own  or  stop  leaning  on  the 
fiancees  of  other  people. 

Merryweather  certainly  danced  beau- 
tifully. All  the  women  adored  him,  and 
I noticed  in  particular  a dark,  vivacious 
one  of  about  fifty,  who  always  got  a 
place  as  close  to  him  as  she  could,  and 
with  whom  he  often  danced.  Later  on, 
when  Merryweather  saw  Mr.  Durgan 
and  me,  he  went  back  and  brought  this 
lady . 

“Lawsy  me!”  she  said,  taking  my 
hands  and  looking  into  my  face.  “I 
used  to  know  you  when  you  were  five 
years  old.  Have  you  never  heard  any 
one  speak  of  Nancy  Fairfax?” 

She  sat  beside  me  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween dances  (the  minute  a dance  was 
on  she  slipped  over  to  Merryweather), 
and  she  told  me  bits  of  her  history.  She 
had  married  a Northerner,  as  I had 
heard,  and  he  was  long  dead,  and  she  had 
an  invalid  son.  She  was  learning  to 
dance  because  it  was  good  for  her  health, 
and  she  wanted  to  outlive  her  boy  if  she 
could.  I almost  cried;  I had  heard  so 
often  of  gay  Nancy  Fairfax,  the  greatest 
flirt  in  Albemarle  County.  I had  thought 
of  her  as  young,  and  now  she  was  grow- 
ing old,  and  was  poor  and  not  very 
strong,  and  lived  for  nothing  but  her 
boy,  and  had  a terror  of  dying  and  leav- 
ing him  to  strangers.  And  then  I choked 
over  my  tears,  for  poor  Miss  Nancy 
thought  I was  crying  because  I feared 
Pd  never  learn  the  new  steps. 

At  about  ten  o’clock  she  had  to  rest 
for  quite  a while,  and  she  sat  between 
Mr.  Durgan  and  me  and  told  us  all 
about  Merryweather.  It  seems  that  his 
dancing  had  taken  New  York  by  storm, 
and  that  all  day  long  he  gave  private 
lessons  to  fashionable  women,  and  every 
night  (even  Sunday)  he  gave  lessons  to 
large  classes  and  got  fifty  dollars  every 
time.  He  always  made  it  a proviso  that 
Miss  Nancy  should  be  allowed  to  come 
in  as  his  guest,  and  in  that  way  she  was 
becoming  quite  proficient.  Mr.  Durgan 
got  right  interested  in  Miss  Nancy’s 
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assion  for  the  tango,  and  when  she  told 
im  she  would  have  to  skip  the  next 
night  because  Merryweather  was  going 
up  to  Greenwich  to  teach  a club,  he 
asked  if  she  would  not  go  with  him  and 
me  to  take  a lesson  from  two  excellent 
teachers,  a man  and  a woman. 

This  was  the -first  I had  heard  of  the 
plan,  and  the  last  of  it,  too,  until  the 
next  night  when  Mr.  Durgan  led  us 
into  the  ballroom  of  a big  country  club 
somewhere  on  the  Hudson.  I reckon  by 
this  time  I should  have  been  inured  to 
shocks,  but  I declare  I ’most  fainted 
after  I entered  that  room.  It  was  not 
because  half  of  the  people  were  white- 
headed,  and  looked  like  they  ought  to 
have  been  home  nursing  sciatica  and 
rheumatism;  it  was  because  the  two 
teachers  instructing  the  two  long  lines  of 
men  and  women  were  Rosa  and  Captain 
Carter. 

“People  in  New  York  are  just  daffy 
about  them,”  Mr.  Durgan  whispered  in 
my  ear.  “And  now  I’ll  tell  you  how 
Rosa  Kee-aw-tah  happened  to  confide 
in  me.” 

It  seems  he  met  Rosa  when  she  was 
out  walking  not  long  after  the  Captain 
had  broken  to  her  the  amount  of  his 
debts  of  honor,  which  was  more  than  she 
had  saved  to  pay  off  the  mortgage.  The 
man  who  held  the  mortgage  wanted  his 
money  and  would  not  renew.  The  Cap- 
tain had  confessed  to  Merryweather 
Langhorne,  who  had  promptly  bought 
the  mortgage,  though  Rosa  said  she 
could  not  imagine  where  he  had  got  the 
money.  Rosa'  said  she  was  not  going  to 
be  saved  from  disgrace  and  patronized 
by  Merryweather,  and  she  was  fresh 
from  a new  quarrel  with  him  when  she 
met  Mr.  Durgan.  She  confided  in  him 
(which  I still  think  was  more  to  her 
advantage  than  to  his),  and  said  she 
must  earn  some  money  and  pay  back 
Merryweather.  Mr.  Durgan,  who  is  al- 
ways fertile  in  ideas,  had  suggested  that 
she  come  to  New  York  and  teach  the 
tango.  She  had  sent  for  her  father, 
meaning  at  first  to  have  him  for  a chap- 
eron, but  she  had  soon  seen  that  she 
could  double  her  value  by  using  him  as 
an  assistant. 

“And  she  has,  Sallie  Rives,”  Mr.  Dur- 
gan told  me.  “Every  one  admires  their 
beautiful  Southern  accent,  and  the  ladies 
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past  their  first  youth  go  batty  over  the 
Captain’s  courtly  ways.  He’s  got  a few 
old  dowagers  on  the  side  that  he  gives 
private  lessons  to.” 

“But,  Honey,  hush!”  I cried  to  Mr. 
Durgan.  “ Do  you  realize  what  the  rela- 
tions were  once  between  the  Captain  and 
Miss  Nancy  Fairfax?” 

“Well,  Lord  of  Israel,  did  I or  did  I 
not  forget  that!”  said  Mr.  Durgan,  and 
then  of  course  I couldn’t  feel  certain 
what  he  meant. 

But  just  then  Miss  Nancy  said: 

“Lawsv  me,  Mr.  Durgan,  but  that 
old  man  looks  mighty  like  poor  Sander- 
son Carter’s  father.” 

I almost  gasped.  The  Captain  had 
pretty  nearly  jilted  her,  and  here  she 
was  calling  him  “poor.”  And  then  I 
knew  she  couldn’t  have  forgotten  him, 
for  she  still  thought  of  him  as  the  young 
man  she  had  last  seen  thirty  years 
before. 

When  he  saw  us  finally  he  knew  her 
at  once,  and  he  greeted  her  with  the 
greatest  emotion.  She  was  quite  com- 
osed  by  this  time,  and  the  more  nervous 
e was  the  calmer  she  became.  He 
brought  over  Rosa,  who  was  polite  but 
no  more,  remembering,  I suppose,  that 
our  whole  community  had  wanted  San- 
derson Carter  to  marry  Nancy  Fairfax 
instead  of  Rosa’s  Yankee  mother. 

I didn’t  see  either  Merryweather  or 
Rosa  for  some  time,  because  I started 
buying  my  new  clothes.  But  I heard 
through  Mr.  Durgan  that  the  Captain 
had  got  tired  and  had  gone  back  home, 
and  that  Merryweather  had  asked  to 
call  on  Rosa  and  she  had  refused  him. 
By  and  by  I saw  Rosa,  and  she  seemed 
to  me  to  be  looking  pale  and  sad.  I 
knew  she  was  either  working  too  hard 
or  grieving  over  Merryweather. 

“You’d  better  come  back  home  with 
me,”  I said. 

“In  two  weeks,”  she  said,  feverishly; 
“then  I’ll  have  made  three  thousand 
dollars — think  of  making  all  that  just 
with  your  feet,  Sallie!  I owe  three  thou- 
sand dollars.” 

I knew  mighty  well  she  was  killing 
herself  to  pay  back  Merryweather.  Miss 
Nancy  hadn’t  told  her  Merryweather 
was  teaching  the  tango;  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  Mr.  Durgan  nad  asked  her  not 
to.  I stayed  a little  longer  in  New  York, 
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and  then,  Mr.  Durgan  having  preceded 
me  by  two  days,  I went  home  with  Rosa. 
Mr.  Durgan  met  us  in  his  motor,  and 
I thought  from  the  way  he  cleared  his 
throat  that  he  was  nervous  about  some- 
thing. He  acted  like  he  had  news  to 
break  and  couldn’t  quite  make  out  how 
to  do  it.  We  all  gave  him  plenty  of 
chances,  but  all  he  managed  to  say  was, 
just  as  we  got  to  the  Carter  house, 
“Miss  Rosa,  maybe  you’d  like  to  stay 
with  Miss  Sallie  to-night?” 

“I  reckon  father’d  have  a (it  if  I did,” 
she  said,  laughing,  as  she  jumped  out 
of  the  motor.  “You  all  come  m for  a 
minute.” 

She  opened  the  front  door,  calling, 
“Father!”  Then  she  opened  the  draw- 
ing-room door.  Captain  Carter  and 
Miss  Nancy,  and  Miss  Nancy’s  invalid 
son  in  a wheeled  chair,  were  all  playing 
cards  about  a table — for  pennies.  The 
Captain  jumped  to  his  feet  and  embraced 
Rosa. 

Dear  child,  kiss  your  new  mother,” 
he  said.  “This  shall  always  be  you? 
home.” 

Miss  Nancy  also  put  her  arms  about 
"Tk-*  # “Yes,  darling  child,”  she  said. 
This  is  always  your  home.” 

She  spoke  kindly,  but  I reckon  she 
didn’t  realize  that  it  would  never  have 
been  her  home  if  Rosa  hadn’t  had  a 
man  s brain  and  worked  it  to  advantage. 

Rosa  grew  pale,  but  she  kissed  the 
whole  family,  including  the  invalid  son, 
and  then  she  said: 

“I  promised  to  stay  all  night  with 
Sallie,  father;  I’ll  be  over  to-morrow.” 

As  we  went  to  the  motor  the  Captain 
told  us  that  the  two  had  met  that  morn- 
ing in  Charlottesville  and  been  married, 
*nd  that  Miss  Nancy  would  in  future 
take  care  of  Rosa.  The  motor-car  rolled 
off,  and  Rosa  wept  on  my  shoulder  and 
reproached  Mr.  Durgan  for  not  breaking 
the  news  to  her. 

“Well,  I didn’t  know  for  sure  it  was 
Mr.  Durgan  said.  “The  neigh- 
bors told  me  at  the  station  when  I was 
"amng  for  your  train  that  Miss  Nancy 
was  there  and  they  thought  it  must  be 
they  were  married.  And  how  did  I 
snow  but  that  Miss  Rosa  was  in  the 
secret?” 

some  more,  and  then  said, 


Rosa  wept 
half  laughing 


“At  any  rate.  Miss  Nancy  doesn’t 
look  like  a woman  who  would  let  father 
do  his  gambling  outside  his  own  home. 
Did  you  notice  that  they  were  playing 
for  money  and  that  most  of  the  stakes 
stood  before  her?” 

Mr.  Durgan  begap  to  talk  in  a sing- 
song tone: 

“Once  upon  a time,”  he  said,  “there 
was  a prince  who  loved  a princess  and 
who  also  loved  alchemy.  By  his  al- 
chemy he  hoped  to  make  a certain  dis- 
covery which  would  result  in  cheapening 
the  price  of  rubber.  He  neglected  his 
kingdom  in  order  to  work  at  his  alchemy, 
and  angered  the  princess,  who  revoked 
her  love.  Year  by  year  he  took  out 
patents,  spending  all  he  had  to  cover 
what  progress  he  was  making  in  his 
discovery.  At  last  his  experiment  suc- 
ceeded. , Then  he  had  to  find  a little 
capital  — three  thousand  dollars  was 
what  he  needed.  He  got  it  from  an  Irish- 
Yankee,  but  instead  of  using  it  to  ex- 
ploit his  discovery,  he  paid  off  the  mort- 
gage on  the  castle  of  the  father  of  the 
princess.  By  way  of  reward  the  princess 
scratched  at  his  eyes.  Then  the  young 
man,  having  no  girl  and  no  money,  went 
to  the  great  metropolis  of  the  world 
and  taught  hoi  polloi  to  dance,  for 
he  had  debonair  legs  — I should  say 
limbs.” 

Then  Mr.  Durgan  stopped  the  motor 
in  front  of  my  house,  led  us  both  into 
the  hall,  and  opened  the  drawing-room 
door.  There  stood  Merryweather.  He 
held  out  his  arms  to  Rosa,  and  without 
a thought  of  us  she  ran  into  them. 
Mr.  Durgan  took  me  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

“I  planned  the  whole  thing,  Sallie 
Rives,”  he  said.  “And  now,  don’t  you 
think  you  have  a great  old  boy  for  a 
lover?  Did  you  see  shadows  on  all  the 
drawing-room  blinds  of  all  the  houses 
we  passed — shadows  of  happy,  happy 
people,  dancing  the  tango?  And  do  you 
realize  that  I have  made  two  marriages 
for  which  the  romantic  souls  of  the  com- 
munity have  always  thirsted?  I bet 
vou  they’ll  rise  up  and  bless  my  name 
after  this.” 

What  could  one  say  to  such  a man? — 
nothing,  except  to  promise  that  there 
should  be  a third  marriage  before  very 
long. 
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Over  the  Alps  to  the  Poo 

- BY  LOUISE  CLOSSER  HALE 


HE  Illustrator,  who  is 
a Squire  of  Dames,  yet 
has  a sort  of  spotty  gal- 
lantry, declared  that  it 
was  Arabella  who  drove 
us  from  Venice  into  the 
Austrian  Tyrol,  to  the 
depletion  of  our  purse. 

This  was  unfair  to  Arabella.  We  had 
done  some  motoring  over  the  Alps  earlier 
in  the  year,  and  I had  observed  him 
enjoying  to  the  full  the  stimulation  that 
comes  from  heights.  As  each  -pass  was 
conquered  he  took  on  a self-righteous  air, 
as  though  he  had  overcome,  by  a moral 
effort,  some  great  obstacle.  One  can 
permit  this  in  an  Alpine  climber;  al- 
though tied  to  guides  by  ropes,  his  legs, 
if  not  his  courage,  have  carried  him  along 
the  weary  way.  But  to  contend  that 
it  is  the  chauffeur  and  not  the  gasolene 
which  is  lifting  us  over  the  hills  is  to 
confuse  the  propeller  with  the  thing  pro- 
pelled. 

I am  a cautious  woman,  financially 
speaking.  I would  have  raised  no  objec- 
tions to  any  expenditure  of  the  Illus- 
trator’s physical  or  spiritual  strength  in 
gaining  a peak,  but  gasolene  is  a luxury 
in  Europe,  and  by  August  there  is  noth- 
ing more  sickly  than  a letter  of  credit. 

I spoke  of  these  things,  but  Venice 
was  hot,  and,  besides,  there  undeniably 
was  our  guest,  Arabella.  She  was 
“Rabby”  for  short,  which  describes  her 
more  perfectly.  That  is,  it  gave  both 
Arabella  and  ourselves  less  to  live  up  to. 
It  excused  her  neglect  of  art-galleries  and 
indifference  of  churches,  and  condoned 
the  length  of  time  she  spent  in  gondolas. 

Yet  Rabby’s  experience  in  Venetian 
cabs  was  not  all  that  she  had  hoped  for. 
One  cannot  define  the  “hoping”  more 
fully,  but  no  girl  is  born  into  the  world 
without  an  intuitive  appreciation  of  the 
romantic  possibilities  of  this  method  of 
transit.  She  was  a modern  young 
woman — eager  to  fill  her  diary  with  ex- 
periences that  would  read  well  when  she 


returned  home — and 
failure  not  to  any  lac 
her  part,  but  to  the  s« 
tere  young  men  that 
quaintance  in  Venice  I; 

These  were  not  care 
They  could  not  throw  j 
Grand  Canal  as  they  s 
Piazza  into  these  rockii 
tation.  They  maintaii 
The  Illustrator,  who  ha 
much  about  standards  ii 
longed  to  gondola  pa; 
object-lesson,  with  Arat 
and  I would  generously  1 
had  not  the  girl — with  th 
ness  of  her  years — assui 
would  as  soon  go  out  r 
grandfather.  She  alway 
ing. 

The  moon  was  at  its  r 
night  that  we  settled  c 
going  north  by  the  A 
‘quickly,  coolly,  and  ch 
Illustrator  attractively  pi 
did  not  know  that  we  we 
haste  the  next  day  until 
home  from  an  hour’s  ride 
She  was  in  company  wi 
gentleman  whom  we  terme 
of  the  fittest — the  fittest 
gondola,  that  is.  We  had 
receding  chin  as  he  took  h 
had  wondered  if  this  possi 
in  his  nature  would  permit 
the  hand  of  time  and  join 
for  the  entire  evening. 

Yet  they  returned  promf 
end  of  the  hour  she  mount 
steps  of  the  hotel  that  an  in 
tide  was  flappily  climbing, 
into  the  little  garden  whe 
sitting.  The  young  man  wa 
primly  away. 

“Did  you  have  a nice  tim 
we  asked,  because  it  was 
ask  it. 

“Oh  yes,  I suppose  so,”  ; 
evasively.  Then,  with  a 
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burst  of  truth,  arms  outstretched  to  the 
silver  heavens:  “My  goodness!  My 
goodness!  You’d  think  on  a night  like 
this  a boy  would  hold  hands  with  a 
leper!”  And  she  stalked  off  to  her  room. 

The  Illustrator  made  the  most  of  this 
episode,  and  the  next  day  we  took  our 
leave — jingling.  I use  the  word  not 
merrily,  but  solemnly,  for  it  was  neces- 
sary to  deposit  four  hundred  dollars  in 
gold  at  the  Austrian  frontier  as  a bond 
for  our  motor-car  before  we  could  enter 
the  country,  and  wherever  gold  coin 
could  be  hidden  upon  the  three  of  us, 
there  lay  the  treasure.  The  Illustrator 
carried  his  share  easily,  as  though  accus- 
tomed to  large  sums.  He 
was  very  happy.  At  Me- 
stre  he  would  meet  his  ( 

automobile  once  more,  and 
before  nightfall  he  would  ^ 

be  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, ready  for  the  first 
pass. 


or  left,  and  our  urazte  reaches  their 
ears  faintly,  so  keen  is  our  engine  to  showT 
its  paces.  The  sun  set  clearly,  as  suns 
should  when  one  has  a long  way  to 
travel  in  the  morning.  The  jagged  teeth 
of  the  Dolomites  shot  up  disappoint- 
ingly. 

The  Illustrator  took  a hand  from  the 
wheel  to  wave  toward  them  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  personal  discovery.  Gaz- 
ing at  them,  Rahby  and  1 dwelt  bitterly 
on  the  false  prophecies  of  colored  postal 
cards.  Nature  has  been  referred  to  as 
a lavish  creature,  but  her  tints  are  pale 
as  compared  to  the  glowing  replicas  on 
the  cartes  poslales. 


He  had  declared  his 
itinerary'.  With  the  frank- 
ness that  conceals  dishon- 
esty he  promised  the  short- 
est possible  attack  upon 
the  Dolomites,  and,  arriv- 
ing at  Innsbruck,  an  im- 
mediate pressing  north  to 
the  flat  country,  where  the 
driving  would  demand  but 
a mild  expenditure  of  that 
ill-smelling  commodity 
which  makes  the  wheels 
go  round.  Pallid  and  de- 
pleted, the  letter  of  credit 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  his 
dressing-case. 

It  would  betray  too 
great  a sympathy  with 
husbands  to  admit  that 
I also  was  glad  to  be 
strapping  on  the  baggage 
and  hunting  for  the  cam- 
era. Venice  is  lovely,  hut 
how  green  is  the  earth, 
how  swift  the  flowing 
road!  **  Aiee  ! Aiee  !”  cry 
the  gondoliers,  but  our 
companions  on  the  dusty 
wav  set  us  straight  with 
“ Deslra , signore — Sinestra, 
signore  /”  1 he  car  throbs 
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child  pfeseftte^  us-yviib  a bunch  of  moun-  dfjsjguisgd  as  mountain  vllijjjbet*— with 
C »m  pfilfcs:  we  presented . her  wrth  :a  feathers  in-theft  hats— pi*t  tip  Air  a.  night 
-yvferf  ip  rite  Tyrol.  Fear-  justro  see  w hat  it  was  like.  . 

•fai.  oftbe  I llu^t  ratory  We  had  4Cc0ni^lished  the  R idle  Pass 

wte  rbiatjted  praisfr,  and  bn*  and  #erg  lufiehme  at  the  Alpen  Rose 

deavured  not  to  u|»;c  the  hairpin  Tiims  W'hen  we  spoke  of  these  things.-  And  we 
tvtth  true  .spines,;-. it -;  W'as;  ^ were  agreed,  in  looking  pveF  the  guests, 

fmrnan  way, -When  that  there  was  riot  a gmi  among  them, 

for  the ce  Was  a material  satisfaction  in 
attended  by  dean-,  stern  old  ladies  to  those  about  us  that  was  far  removed 
jerk  os  gladly  back  to  commonplaces,  from  f uniters  and  V couses.  Outside  of 
"It  is  only  Heaven  that  is  giver*  away3’  the  windows  uU  was  green  herbage,  blue 
— we  pay  tor  earth's  privileges,  if  it  js  space,  and,  tvet  in  the  distance,  white 
macadam.  (not.pink'fptrskx.  Within  all  was  'Stbm  r- 

Yet  them  must  still  be  space  in  this  tenmagtr*  and  Jif\H^ptrger  Kfopps , 
great ; ; .-cidu'n.tty\'vfo|;.‘'  rhe  - explorer— pine  and  people: eqitirtg  fEcsift  dishes, 
forests  that  haye  seea  man  only  by  peep-  The  AApcp  Rose  h ad  dtte  dirfihghtfth- 
ing  front  their  tree-tops  down  into  the  ing  feature:  it  was.  i lit  kind  of  hotel 
road.  Dpuhtleys  the  gods;  gone  from  whfcrc  dtte 

Olympus  fur  the  summer,  are  enjoying  a truitk.  To  judge  by  the  emmrtual 
themselves  in  such  stray  nooks  with  a stattjng  off  of  'motor-lutsgs  throughout 
view  that  docs  not  contain  hotels  for  the  rhe  Tyrol,  it  is  difficult  believing  that  r he 
holiday-making  of  tjs£vT£u,tWi ' ft  is  a traveler  stays  ioheeh  tbah  a meal,  or 
known  fact  that  The:  gods  shun  the  ha  hi-  that  he  sleeps  anywhgtfv  Bot  thme  who 
tations  of  miinkitid.  hpc  one  Aoukl  think  entered  the  iJinmg-r<*otn.  had  the  New 
that  they-  mighr  take  an  interest  in  these  Jersey  hort-J  manner  which  is  gained 
days  in  ar»  open ipSuriT bed  hotel,  and,  only  by  a weekly'' rate,  fht-re  the  stm*- 
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agreeing  with  the 
maitre  d' hotel  (he  was 
a Frenchman)  that 
men  could  see  too 
much  of  their  wives, 
caught  my  eye,  and 
went  out  to  put  wa- 
ter in  his  engine  with- 
out finishing  his 
prune  Kitchen,  Still 
we  went  on,  as  hus- 
bands and  wives  do, 
and  he  “ate  up’'  the 
Pordoi  Pass,  and, 
very  humbly,  his 
words  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon. 

Eating  up  passes 
was  the  Illustrator’s 
expression,  not  mine. 
1 would  have  said 
that  they  ate  us  up. 
Even  by  squinting 
one  cannot  turn  a 
gallon  of  gasolene  in- 
to a quart  as  it  is 
being  poured  into  the 
tank.  There  is  no 
perspective.  Mind- 
ful of  this,  when  the 
hot-water  jugs  were 
brought  to  our  rooms 
that  night,  I felt  it 
necessitous  as  a com- 
plete wife  to  express 
relief  that  the  expen- 
sive 


A Street  is  Stehzing 


_ was 

about  over. 

We  had  chosen  Pieve  di  Livinallongo 
for  a sleeping-place,  a small  town  stunted 
in  its  youth  by  the  weight  of  its  name. 
It  had  an  Old  World  air,  not  as  old  as  the 
mountains  but  old  enough  for  us,  and 
we  made  a further  effort  to  escape  the 
summer  boarders,  and  sec  "the  people” 
by  putting  up  at  the  most  anciept  of  the 
inns.  T he  rooms  were  stuffy  however, 
and  the  Turkey-red  feather  beds  lowered 


no  desire  among  the  women  to  show  off 
their  trophies;  no  hint  in  the  air  of 
“this  is  he  of  whom  I have  been  telling 
you  through  the  week.” 

One  could  not  blame  them  for  their 
moderation.  The  husbands  were  not 
much  to  look  at,  but  the  cause  of  this 
languid  acceptance  of  the  presence  of 
their  lords  was  explained  by  the  maitre 
d*  hotel,  It  seems  that  there  are  no 
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at  us,  and  we  ended  in  a new  hostelry 
where  the  landlord  spoke  the  newest 
English  in  the  world. 

I had  no  sooner  declared  myself  anent 
the  passing  of  the  passes  than  the  Illus- 
trator, clanking  his  fancy  wash-bowl  and 
pitcher  with  an  assumption  of  ease,  ad- 
vised me  to  look  at  the  map.  1 did  so, 
but  could  make  nothing  out  of  the 
caterpillars  crawling  over  the  surface  of 
Austria  in  their  effort  to  give  an  imita- 
tion of  mountains,  until  Rabby  came  to 
my  assistance. 

It  was  her  keen  eyes  that  detected 
Pieve  di  Livinallongo  and  deducted,  by 
its  situation  among  the  caterpillars,  that 
we  were  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
passes.  We  turned  upon  the  Illustrator, 
who  assumed  a hostile  air  to  cover  his 
guilt,  and  asked  why,  in  the  name  of  a 
number  of  things,  we  should  hold  him 
responsible  for  the  construction  of  the 
Tyrol.  “ We  are  in  the  midst  of  passes.” 
he  stated  coldly,  "and  we  will  have  to 
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cross  a few  more  to  g 
to  get  out.  don’t  you 
We  went  down  to  cl 
the  third-class  Ga j 
Speisesaal.  It  was  a $ 
is  usual  with  us  when 
Teutons,  we  did  not  g< 
we  had  ordered.  The 
has  never  failed  to  I 
there  is  a family  trad 
know  German.  At  m 
defeat  the  Illustrator 
haben  sie  zu 
of  syllables  in  case  he 
1‘  Bitte  ?”  queried 
waitress. 

Three  Austrian  oft 
dachshund  (apparent 
with  the  Illustrated; 

He  glared  at  the  oft 
among  the  German 
jeers  at  the  errors  of  si 
reproved  in  English, 
speak  Italian  1 would 
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It  is  common  belief  that  one  speaks 
very  well  the  language  of  the  country  he 
has  just  left.  When  in  the  Tyrol  the 
mistake  lies  in  dwelling  insistently  upon 
this  accomplishment,  for  those  who  come 
and  go  across  the  border  have  both 
tongues  at  their  command. 

The  Illustrator  should  have  remem- 
bered this,  but  he  is  not  the  man  to 
remember  the  disagreeable  in  life  It 
always  comes  to  him  as  a surprise.  It 
came  to  him  the  next  morning  when  we 
stopped  to  draw  a castle.  Our  erratic 
halting  in  the  middle  of  a steep  ascent 
over  the  Falzarego  Pass  is  indicative  of 
the  artist  devouring 
the  mechanic.  These 
occasional  conflicts  r 

lend  color  to  our  jour- 
neying. 1 like  them, 
and  any  mechanical 
indiscretion  when  the 
artist  is  in  the  ascend*  jdH 

ant  I condone.  In  { mj 

proof  of  this,  when  we  j 
found  that  our  car  had  fe.:| 

been  backed  too  deep- 
ly into  the  ditch  (to  * 

prevent  it  from  im-  Sa  ^ J 

Piling  traffic)  both 

Rabby  and  I were  y3 

teen  for  pushing.  ^ 

The  Illustrator, 
every  inch  a mechanic  jagE ' 
now,  sat  in  the  driver’s 
seat  putting  in  the 
Hutch  and  changing  if|  H I 
gears  like  a zylophone- 


hoi'ses  and  a man.  I pointed  out  the 
usefulness  of  the  approaching  beasts. 
But  miv  mechanician  roared  at  me.  UI 
will  not  be  helped  out  by  animals/*  he 
said,  with  that  .automobile  pride  which 
could  be  pushed  by  ladies  but  not  pulled 
by  Jiorscv.  M Speak  to  him  in  German 
and  ask  hurl  to  help  us.*' 

There  was  a deadly  pause.  I could 
not  speak  to  him  in  German.  “Then  I 
will  speak  in  Indian,"  he  flung  at  us. 
This  is  where  the  recklessness  comes  in. 

M I'&riaie  tialumot"  he  called  to  the 

mam 

b*y  SMIO/C* 


player.  Rabby  and  I 
puffed  against  the 
wheels,  but  that  mus- 
cular weakness  which 
comes  with  a sense 
of  the  ridiculous  ren- 
dered our  efforts  futile. 
Our  driver,  ashamed 
to  look  around  and  see 
us,  pretended  we  were 
not  there.  The  situa- 
tion was  very  German. 

i he  new  woman, 
said  Rabby,  nodding 
toward  him.  Then,  as 
ever  in  our  darkest 
hour,  assistance  drew 
near. 

Assistance  was  two 
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Another  pause.  He  had  not  counted 
on  the  man’s  linguistic  abilities.  “Very 
well,  then,”  he  responded  in  an  angry 
burst  of  English,  “get  down  and  shove 
this  infernal  machine  into  the  middle  of 
the  road.” 


more  on  the  climn.  r 
when  vre  had  reaches 
were  mailing  trtumpl 
“There  is  always  a w 
your  intelligence.” 

We  lunched  on  the 
Cortina,  whi 
of  the  Amp. 
plates  and  g« 
to  choose  on 
fine  rain  had 
ing  a hurrie< 
time  to  tire-e 
I verboltn  on  th< 


fornisfractiou 
employed  the* 
Rabby  and 
lingered  in  C 
who  love  conn 
pleaded,  and  I 
joyed  a vicaric 
for  the  letter  oi 
not  stay.  Our 
spite  of  his  exe< 
hungry'.  He 
more  passes,  j 
was  in  a spirit 
thar  he  hoped 
zing  for  the  m 
been  there  orit 
played  billiards 
prietor,  and  the 
quaintest  in  the 
We  climbed  ti 
the  rain,  going  u 
clouds  and  eo mi 
most  of  them  r< 
canopy.  Thro  14 
strained  my  eyes 
modest  foothills 
begin  soon,  hut 
suggestion  of  the 
Toblach,  where  w 
Dolomites  (iookit 
came  upon  the  vai 
Range,  the  lllustr, 
it  with  a forced  nr, 
plexity,  as  though 
petted  to  find  a pr 
the  corner  from 
church. 

I was  not  deceived  by  this 
confused,  as  the  day  passed,  : 
manner  he  had  developed  of 
me  frequently  and  asking  in  k 
if  I had  noticed  that  we  ro: 


A Street  near  the  Ooldne  Dachl—  iSnsbruck 


The  man  wonderfully  comprehended, 
and  we  all  three  pushed  to  the  Illus- 
trator’s mild  “ lino.  due,  Ire — andinmo!” 
But  it  was  “One,  tw.»,  three — let  us  got" 
a number  of  times  before  we  were  once 
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each  descent.  I felt  that  this  devotion 
was  ominous,  yet  the  import  did  not 
reach  me  until  curtain-lecture  time. 

Sterzing  was  half-way  up  the  Brenner 
Pass.  When  I had  asked  if  we  could 
avoid  this  stiff  ascent  I had  been  told 
that  if  we  did  I could  not  see  the  quaint 
hotel  and  the  landlord  who  played  bill- 
iards. He  was  not  much  of  a landlord 
to  look  at,  after  all.  And  he  did  not 
recognize  the  Illustrator,  who  had  come 
this  great  way  to  meet  him  again.  He 
was  a small  man  with  large  rooms,  and 
would  not  show  us  the  less  expensive 
ones  until  we  had  threatened  to  leave. 
We  finally  were  disposed  along  a corridor 
that  was  rounded  like  a tunnel,  leaving 
it  to  our  individual  taste  as  to  whether 
we  were  in  the  subway  or  a beer-cellar. 
We  ate  in  a private  room,  much  against 
our  will,  full  of  steins  and  horns;  but 
it  would  have  been  unseemly  to  raise 
objections  of  any  sort  to  the  indifferent 
service,  for  upon  the  walls  were  signed 
protocols  that  various  royal  highnesses 
had  stopped  there  and  found  everything, 
including  the  landlord,  satisfactory. 

At  the  end  of  the  meal  the  guide-books 
were  spread  out  on  the  red  table-cloth, 
and  just  as  I began  to  clear  my  throat 
in  preparation  for  a few  words,  the 
Illustrator  forestalled  me.  He  wished 
to  call  my  attention  to  the  amount  of 
gasolene  that  he  had  saved  that  day  in 
coasting.  I admitted  that  I had  noticed 
it.  After  which  he  wished  me  to  grant 
that  the  more  passes  we  crossed  the  more 
we  coasted,  and  therefore  we  were  saving 
rather  than  spending  money.  It  seemed 
plausible. 

“Then,”  said  he,  reaching  his  perora- 
tion, accompanied  by  certain  hypnotic 
gestures,  “is  it  not  economy  for  us  to 
drive  over  a few  more  passes  to-morrow 
to  pretty  little  Landeck  instead  of  delay- 
ing in  Innsbruck,  and  from  Landeck 
cut  north  out  of  the  mountains?” 

I felt  the  spell  of  his  waving  hands,  and 
instinctively  I turned  to  Rabby.  My 
heart  warmed  toward  her.  Had  we  not 
marched  in  the  same  parade,  generally 
keeping  step?  Yet  Rabby  did  not  meet 
my  gaze.  She  avoided  its  level  shaft, 
preferring  the  twisting  caterpillars  on 
the  map.  “You  see,  she  muttered, 
lamely,  “Innsbruck  is  most  expensive, 
and  we  do  coast  a lot.” 
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It  was  plain  that  she  had  gone  over 
to  the  passes.  She  had  caught  the  trick 
of  squinting.  She  grew  mean  in  my  eyes. 

I remembered  how  she  had  allowed  her 
banner  to  sag  in  the  parade,  while  she 
held  on  to  her  hat.  But  I would  not 
tell  her  this.  Instead,  I nodded  acqui- 
escence, while  I took  out  the  letter  of 
credit  for  a recounting.  It  was  not  my 
fault  that  the  stiff  pages  rattled  like  a 
skeleton.  The  Illustrator  leaped  away 
to  billiards. 

Yet,  having  conquered,  he  was  kind. 
He  made  a sketch  the  next  morning  in 
the  busy  street  because  he  knew  it  would 
please  me,  and  came  to  my  assistance 
when  an  old  dame  from  whom  I had 
purchased  a clothes-«brush  tried  to  pull 
it  away  from  me  as  I was  leaving  the 
shop.  A mob  collected,  all  siding  with 
their  citizeness  and  wishing  to  pull  it 
away  also,  although  the  Illustrator  told 
them  it  was  verboten  to  rob  me,  and 
Rabby  wept.  In  the  end  we  discovered 
that  I had  paid  her  with  a nickel  kreut- 
zer-piece  instead  of  a silver  krone. 
Order  was  restored,  and  we  motored 
hastily  away,  feeling  the  hostility  of 
Sterzing. 

The  episode  served  a purpose.  As  a 
circle  of  three  we  were  again  united,  a 
common  foe  against  a people  whose  lan- 
guage we  did  not  understand.  We  enter- 
tained no  animosity  toward  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country,  however,  and  I 
found  myself  enjoying  the  Brenner  Pass 
as  opposed  to  streets  full  of  men  and 
women.  The  hills  could  not  speak  to 
us,  nor  have  to  be  spoken  to.  We  felt 
less  alone  in  the  solitudes.  This  comes 
to  one  after  much  traveling  along  the 
open  ways.  It  is  the  gift  Nature  grants 
us  for  affecting  her  company  throughout 
a season. 

For  .this  reason  (and  this  alone,  I 
sternly  contended  with  myself).  I was 
glad  to  quit  Innsbruck,  a city  as  brightly 
polished  as  a brass  door-knob — a city 
full  of  delightful  shops  that  one  dared 
not  enter,  and  possessing  a rocky,  iron- 
ribbed  bank  that  gave  us  a flat  packet  of 
bank-notes  and  took  in  exchange  our 
letter  of  credit.  It  was  peering  out  at 
me  from  behind  the  bars  as  we  turned 
to  go,  and  I am  not  sure  but  that  I 
heard  it  rustling  out:  “Leaving  me,  eh? 
Ah,  things  have  come  to  a pretty  pass !” 
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Innsbruck  held  on  to  us  as  long  as  it  nothings,’*  as  thoug 
could,  although  the  Illustrator  had  en-  deluge  in  the  gasol 
deavored  to  propitiate  it  by  drawing  the  noy  him ! 

House  of  Gold,  as  one  who  made  offer-  There  was  no  - 
ings  to  the  golden  calf.  At  the  edge  of  night,  for  the  reasoi 
the  town,  en  route  for  Landeck,  we  ac-  hour.  Besides,  th< 
quired  a puncture;  then  a crowd,  among  most  charming  inn 
them  a gentleman  in  uniform,  who  put  sides,  our  sharp  fig! 
his  sword  on  the  front  seat  and  assisted  had  set  us  tingling  w 
us  ably.  When  the  time  came  for  us  to  tudes;  and,  in  truth 
resume  our  coats  and  kick  the  jack  free,  I was  too  grieved 
we,  as  usual,  suffered  from  the  fear  of  passes  were  over  to  ; 
insulting  the  gallant  officer  by  the  offer  into  the  open  count] 
of  money.  But,  as  usual,  he  took  the  of  this  regret  until  i 
sum  without  any  show  of  resistance.  He  we  went  about  in 
turned  out  to  be  the  postman,  which  gloom,  mild,  like  the 
type  of  official  can  accept  largesse,  his  Illustrator  was  bus; 
sword  being  very  short  indeed.  blocking  out  the  n< 

And  yet  it  was  long  enough  to  ob-  Rabby  was  looking  i 
struct  our  progress!  For  we  had  no  “Beyond  the  Alpi 
sooner  said  farewell  to  the  crowd  and  quoted, 
swept  around  a comer  than  we  were  “Beyond  the  Stelvi 
arrested  by  a great  shout,  and  looked  amended  the  Illustra 
back  to  find  the  villagers  following  us,  carriage  road  in  Euro 
the  postman  in  the  lead.  We  could  not  and  eyed  me  as  thougi 
blame  him,  as  he  wished  this  weapon  of  happiness.  “The  higl 
his  which  had  been  stowed  away  with  in  Europe,”  he  repeat* 
the  other  tools,  and  without  which  no  Their  sighs  blew  me 
letters  could  have  been  delivered  along  and  up  the  gentle  little 
his  waiting  route  that  evening.  So  the  coming  up  from  the  si 
Illustrator  said,  “ Sair  goot , to  show  it  bore  a Stelvio  banner 
that  he  was  sorry.  be  neighboring  with  our 

Night  came  down  before  we  reached  ing.  But  the  money! 
Landeck,  hurried  in  by  clouds  that  were  safety  pocket  where  th 
as  full  of  rain  as  their  appearance  threat-  notes  reposed.  “AH  th a 
ened.  Hills  rose  up  to  confront  us  sud-  left  of  six  hundred!”  I j 
denly,  malicious  hills  that  had  no  down  mentally.  Itwasnotenti 
side  to  them.  The  way  was  so  narrow  and,  of  course,  if  it  was 
that  in  many  places  another  vehicle  I could  not  call  for  the  pc 
could  not  have  passed,  much  less  seen  back  to  them,  with  the 
us.  At  each  sharp  turn  castles,  high  it  about  carelessly, 
aloft,  were  gloating  down  upon  the  car,  But  he  had  already  fo 
no  doubt  praying  for  collisions — they  knew  by  his  gleaming  eye 
who  had  witnessed  the  grimmer  con-  tended,  there  was  money  j 
flicts  of  another  age.  down  the  minor  passes,  wi 

When  we  had  given  up  our  destination  be  saved  coasting  down 
as  a habitation  submerged  by  the  cloud-  feet!  For  reasons  of  my  0 
burst,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  in  combat  him,  but  “to  save 
the  midst  of  it,  for  one  is  in  the  heart  and  made  a business-sounding 
on  the  edge  of  Landeck  at  the  same  which  had  to  do  with  our  be 
time.  From  the  doorway  of  the  Alten  and  descending  the  Austr* 
Post,  porters,  behind  green-felt  aprons,  keeping  out  of  Italy  altoge 
descended;  a head-waiter  in  his  best  The  next  day  we  went 
Holborn  Restaurant  accent  asked  if  we  acquiring  the  Reschen  Sch^ 
“would  a cocktail  haven,”  and  the  pro-  a bonne  bouche , and  spe njj 
prietor  announced  reproachfully  “that  at  Neu  Spondinig,  which 
we  had  rain  broughten — his  season  was  place  for  the  Stelvio. 
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there  was  the  excitement  of  the  day  passengers..  Hnr  for.  us.  always,  always, 
before  iv  race,  Mans  hung  upon  the  water  for  the  engine.- ' . 

Walls* . and  men  of  all  nations  were  pqr-  We  used  hot -water  bags  for  buckets .» 
mg.  over  them.  .Motor-cars  were  being  the  springs,  v.r  when-Ver  the  water  trite- • 
pyetftgwhjdk  and  strut  Imutecions  were  kled,  but  beyond  the  Inn  Fraruenlobe, 
exchanged  to  keep  the  engine-  cool,  first  which  is  half-way  up  the  pass,  there  was 
ipeeck  plenty  of  water, 

Adventure  was  in  the 

air!  ’ 'i 


r c t u r tv  — -rn  is  Un  d or  - 
standing  «Sr  ^.Sorne 
do,’  * he  cbeerleSslyjd- 
mitted.  '‘Keep  the 
engine  yopL  Attenvpc 
tiot  -ra  speed  ms  ken,”. 

For  the  first  few 
miles  it  seemed  an 
easy  thing,  hut  as 
we  drew  nearer,  the 
mountain,  contrary  to 
its  kindred,  did  not 
recede.  It  came  to 
meet  fis„  It  was  as  a 
bare  stem  wall,  the 
turnings  of  the  road  as 


§8§t\ 


symmetrical  in  thei  r 
crossing  as  t he  lacings 
of  a woman’s  corset. 
There  were  forty-eight 
* ' hai  rpip  ” corners  jn 

eight  miles  of  steady 
upward  climbing- 
R abby  kept  clearing 


Her  throat 


of  to  bum  sounded 
trivial.  We  found  the 
dippaneies  afthemod  - 
ern  hostel ries  along 
the  lower  stretches 
most  welcome,  afid  sve 
left  behind  ore  waiter  tyit'lj  ijegret*  for 
he  had  worfetd-  in 

field.  With  skill 


A HMRinFl  1 Pa’  y fi£  3 AESAfi 


f jo  - jrK> re  >va f er - 1 c was  cold t 

a Minnesota  wheat-  ! phpVe  tis  was  snow,  implacable  st 

We  passed  the  yellow  -across  which  the  toedx  showed  their 

stage-coaches  such as  our  forebears  tl  rove  eh  a ideal  wo.i  ving  in  fa  mt,  black  line 


in.  There  are  rsn  raptor- busses  on  rim  1 lie  raage-coucbc-s  ts  ke  their  noonday 
Steep  grade.  The  six  horses  are  ex-  meal  hert,.  btft  We  went  <m  toward  the 
changed  frequently,  the  post-boy*;,  in  mow  ~mtb  fry  -ft  folded  itself  about  us: 
the  uniform  of  thy  Austrian  emperoi,  a v,vy  had  tieer;  plowed ' .through,  and 
tun  tp- and  fro;  long  wjups  trai.k.,  and  the  vvallsrose  otKivayUs  thirfy  feet  on 
liquids  ate  hurried  put  to  the  muffled  either- side,  1 thought  of  thy  gentle 


iW&fCf.y 
ra  t he: 

i! 

1 

1 11  * >* T 7 • * ; '* / T • -•  / 

c-rmachr;  c-  t a'ky 

their  rtponday 

but.  we  '.vent:  < 

it>  toward  the 

it;.-  -.It  folded  i 

cstdf  about  us; 

. been  plowed 

through,  and 

Go  gle 
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snowflakes  of  my  childhood.  At  one 
sharp  turn  I urged  the  Illustrator  to 
scoop  out  the  white  wall  rather  than 
back  repeatedly  to  make  the  curve.  The 
mud-guard  bent  like  a piece  of  paper  as 
it  struck  the  marbled  hardness. 

The  fear  of  the  thing,  the  power  of  the 
mass  which  could  move  stealthily  down 
upon  us  and  crush  our  weak  uplifted 
hands,  settled  down  upon  me.  ‘‘Even 
Venice!”  muttered  Rabby. 

Yet  we  reached  the  top  sooner  than  we 
had  expected.  The  roof  of  the  hotel 
rose,  as  glorious  as  any  Alpine  peak, 
ahead  of  us.  In  the  square,  open  space 
the  motors  and  coaches  and  post-chaises 
were  drawn  up  in  orderly  array.  We 
backed  into  our  allotted  space.  The 
landlord  approached  and  observed  that 
the  water  was  not  boiling — “ Das  ist 
wunderschon  /”  We  all  felt  repaid  for 
any  earlier  anxieties. 

Then  we  went  in  to  eat!  And  there 
was  Wiener  schnitzel  and  postal  cards 
and  the  simple  things  that  preserve  the 
balance  of  life.  We  were  dining  with 
goggles  on,  for  the  glare  was  intense,  and 
we  looked  at  one  another,  seeing  pale 
green  or  brown — and  some  happiness. 
But  complete  satisfaction  did  not  come. 
I knew  what  was  the  matter.  It  was 
the  Italian  descent  for  which  we  were 


longing — a fresh  sensation,  a new  im- 
pression. 

“Of  course,”  said  the  Illustrator,  final- 
ly, “there’s  no  coasting  down  this  side — 
it’s  too  dangerous.  Perhaps  the  other.” 

I rejoined  sharply  that  there  was  no 
coasting  down  the  other,  and  he  knew 
it.  I was  very  miserable.  I wished  in- 
tensely to  try  the  other  descent.  But 
the  money!  We  would  be  back  in  Italy 
once  more  with  it  all  to  do  over.  Sud- 
denly I left  them  to  photograph  Alps 
and  travelers  aimlessly.  It  had  occurred 
to  me  that  the  Illustrator  had  never 
yet  failed  in  gaining  that  which  he  most 
desired,  so  1 left  them  alone,  as  the 
man’s  mind  works  more  craftily  when  I 
am  not  staring  at  him.  I grew  serene  in 
the  thought  that  he,  like  Sentimental 
Tommy,  would  surely  “ken  a wy.” 

He  found  a way.  We  went  down  the 
Italian  side  that  afternoon.  For,  as  he 
had  appeared  to  explain,  we  would  get 
back  four  hundred  dollars  from  the 
Austrians  and  have  to  deposit  but  one 
hundred  of  that  sum  with  the  Italian 
customs.  That  would  give  us  three  hun- 
dred dollars  to  have  a good  time  with, 
“and  after  that — ” 

“After  that  there’s  the  poor-house,” 
I said,  hurrying  pleasantly  into  the  au- 
tomobile. 


En  hearten  ment 

BY  SARAH  N.  CLEG  HORN 

ALL  we  betrayers  of  our  love, 

Who  twice,  or  thrice,  did  fall, 
Come,  let  us  rise  and  plant  again 
Our  banners  on  the  wall. 

Not  sick  with  grief,  not  brooding  long, 
Not  sunk  in  dumb  self-hate, 

Draw  out  the  oft-dishonored  sword, 
And  fighting  fierce,  though  late, 

Rescue  the  body  for  the  soul, 

Defend  and  guard  it  till 
The  blazing  presence  of  love’s  whole 
Do  soul  and  body  fill. 
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The  Fatherland 

BY  HAROLD  WILLIAM  FIFERLIK 


E is  your  grandfather, 
too,  Jan,”  old  Martin 
had  cried  out  to  the 
very  last,  “and  he  was 
my  friend;  but  he  de- 
serted his  fatherland ! 
He  betrayed  that  spirit 
which  was  herel  He  was  a coward  and 
a traitor,  and  those  who  went  with  him 
were  cowards  and  traitors — Karel,  Va- 
clav, Ludvik,  Josef — they  were  cowards 
and  traitors,  every  one!  To  be  Amer- 
icans, they  said ! That  people  mad  with 
piling  gold!  When  I am  gone,  you  go 
there,  Jan,  to  him,  to  Antonin;  I leave 
you  nothing.  But  you  shall  not  stay! 
You  shall  not  stay  to  join  in  such  a 
task — ” 

“No,  no,  grandfather;  I will  not 
stay! 

“You  shall  come  back,  my  Jan!  You 
are  no  ^ coward.  The  blood  of  Zizka’s 
men  is  in  you  still!  You  shall  come  back 
to  serve  the  fatherland  and  the  spirit 
that  will  not  down !” 

And  now  the  ship  was  in,  and  ahead 
the  boy  saw  a straight,  glad-eyed  old 
man  who  he  knew  must  be  his  grand- 
father. Then  he  felt  arms  tight  about 
him,  and  an  eager  voice  was  speaking 
the  language  that  he  loved,  and  for  a 
moment  he  forgot.  But  then  he  was 
himself,  and  drew  away. 

“Yes,  you  are  Barbara’s  boy!”  old 
Anthony  was  saying.  “We  shall  be 
happy.  We  shall  be  two  chums  to- 
other. You  shall  grow  and  do  things 
ere  in  our  big,  free  America!  We  shall 
be  proud  of  you.  You  shall  be  an  Amer- 
ican, and  then — ” 

But  the  boy  was  standing  very  stiff 
and  straight.  “I  shall  not  be  an  Amer- 
ican,” he  said.  “I  have  come  only  be- 
cause I must,  and  I shall  go  back.  I — • 
I should  be  ashamed  to  be  an  American.” 
• l Anthony  looked  at  him,  aston- 
ished. “You  must  not  say  that,  Jan,” 
he  said.  “That  is  wrong.  We  are 
proud  to  be  Americans.  To  be  Amer- 


icans we  left  the  fatherland.  And  you 
will  be  proud,  too,  Jan.  I have  waited 
so  long  for  one  who  should  come  and 
take  my  place,  and  now  that  one  is 
you.  But  you  will  see.  You  will 
know — ” 

“I  shall  not  see,”  the  boy  said,  firmly, 
“and  I know  all  that  I need  to  know.  I 
shall  go  back.” 

Old  Anthony’s  smile  had  gone.  “Jan, 
I do  not  understand.  What  is  it?  You 
must  tell  me.  I love  you,  and  we  are 
alone  in  the  world  together.  Yoiij  you 
do  not  love  me  and  my  country?  > w 

“There  is  no  need  to  talk  about  it, 
the  boy  replied.  “Nothing  can  be 
changed.” 

“ But — but,  Jan — ” Suddenly  the  old 
man  caught  his  grandson  by  the  shoul- 
ders. “Jan,  it  must  be  changed!  It 
must!  It  has  all  meant  so  much  to  me! 
It  will  to  you!  I — I want  you,  Jan,  and 
I have  hoped  and  waited — ” 

For  a moment,  as  he  looked  into  the 
anxious  face,  the  boy  felt  tears  very 
close.  Then  his  lips  tightened  and  he 
shook  his  head. 

“Nothing  can  be  changed,”  he  said. 

“Jan,  you  speak  too  hastily.  You — ” 
Old  Anthony  stopped.  Dismayed,  he 
saw  the  resolution  that  was  hardening 
in  the  eyes  that  looked  straight  back  at 
him.  His  arms  dropped  slowly  to  his 
sides  as  if  the  strength  had  gone  from 
them. 

“Jan,  I — I am  sorry — ” 

The  boy’s  voice  was  steady.  “I  am 
sorry,  too — grandfather.” 

Then  they  turned  and  found  their  way 
into  the  street.  It  was  a long  way  to 
the  little  tailor-shop,  but  they  made 
the  distance,  side  by  side,  without  a 
word. 

They  did  not  talk  again  of  what  was 
in  their  hearts,  and  the  boy  was  glad 
that  they  did  not.  Matters  were  not  as 
he  had  expected.  He  would  have  re- 
joiced to  defy  a grim  or  hard  old  man, 
but  this  old  man  who  loved  him  and 
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was  so  sorely  disappointed  made  his 
duty  hard.  He  even  feared  that  he 
might  come  to  love  his  grandfather. 
Sometimes  when  they  were  busy  in  the 
shop  and  he  felt  the  troubled  eyes  upon 
him  he  almost  wished  that  he  had  no 
duty.  Then  he  would  repeat  those 
words:  “A  coward  and  a traitor,  Jan! 
You  shall  not  stay  to  be  so!  You  shall 
come  back!”  But  they  would  not  set 
him  quite  right. 

However,  it  was  easier  to  despise 
those  other  men  whom  old  Martin  nad 
denounced  so  often.  They  came  to  the 
shop  sometimes  of  afternoons  to  smoke 
their  pipes  with  Anthony.  There  was 
old  Karel,  who  was  fat  and  voluble;  and 
Vaclav,  who  was  thin  and  silent;  and 
Ludvik,  with  an  empty  sleeve  pinned 
upon  his  breast;  and  little  Josef,  whose 
eyes  were  mild  and  spectacled,  but  whose 
fierce  chin-whisker  was  terrible  to  see. 
When  they  came,  their  talk  always 
tightened  his  throat  a little  with  home- 
sickness, but  he  sat  rigidly  on  his  table 
and  never  said  a word.  To  himself, 
though,  he  was  repeating: 

“Cowards  and  traitors!  Cowards  and 
traitors,  Jan!  Cowards  and  traitors, 
every  one!” 

And  as  for  the  remainder  of  the  creed, 
its  truth  became  more  and  more  appar- 
ent every  day.  He  took  pains  to  let  it 
become  so.  He  studied  the  Americans. 
He  watched  them  as  they  came  into  the 
little  shop;  and  whenever  he  went  about, 
he  watched  them  in  the  streets.  He  saw 
them  at  their  task.  And  presently  he 
was  forced  to  admit  that  to  see  them 
might  have  been  inspiring  had  their  task 
been  worthier.  They  rushed  upon  it  as 
he  had  never  seen  people  do  before. 
Their  energy  never  flagged.  It  was  as 
if  they  were  urged  on  and  on  and  could 
never  be  at  peace  until  their  task  was 
done.  In  their  absorption  they  seemed 
to  be  fighting  pell-mell,  with  thoughts 
for  nothing  but  the  fight.  But  that  men 
should  strive  like  this  for  gold!  He  had 
old  Martin’s  word  that  it  was  gold  that 
drove  them.  And  what  else  could  it  be? 
Must  not  every  man  of  honor  despise 
them  and  those  who  had  fled  to  join 
them? 

There  were  two  people  who,  he 
thought,  typified  it  all.  One  was  an  old 
lady  who  now  and  then  drove  swiftly 


past  the  shop  in  a si 
She  was  a fine,  wh 
but  she  always  looke 
as  if  she  did  not  kr 
any  one  about  her. 
rich,  he  heard,  but  w 
apparently  she  had 
regret.  The  other  j 
old  man  who  was  lam* 
quickly  along  with  a 
ing.  Not  even  his  be 
had  quenched  his  fire 
as  intent  upon  their 
any  of  the  younger 
dashing  past  them.  . 
ever,  Jan  was  surprisec 
bow  to  his  grandfathej 
be  standing  near  the  v 
it  was  not  so  surprising 
people  seemed  to  kn< 
grandfather. 

“That  Antonin,”  oh 
other  day  when  Anth< 
out,  “he  makes  every! 
him.  It  i$  no  wonder  th 
him  and  followed  him 
that  long  time  ago.” 

“And  yet  we  are  no 
old  Vaclav  answered,  tl 
think  that  it  was  he  who 
men.  You  know?” 

And  that  was  the  day 
thought  and  realized  thai 
in  danger.  He  knew  thai 
to  love  his  grandfather, 
that  old  Karel  was  r 
that  he  should  yield?  Si 
love  for  his  grandfather  s 
ly  overcome  his  determi 
weaken  him  till  he  foq 
should  make  him  a traitor 
not  be!  He  would  rather 
it  so! 

He  told  his  grandfath 
that  he  would  like  to  se 
where. 

Old  Anthony’s  face  ligh 
den  hope.  “Yes,  yes,  J 
“That  is  right!  You  mus 
ter  place.  You  will  get  oi 
that  you  want  to  do  it. 
changed  now,  Jan?” 

But  the  boy  shook  his  h 
“It  cannot  be  changed,”  hi 

Next  day  he  was  hired  at 
down-town.  For  a while 
that  he  was  free  of  his  diff 
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worked  hard,  and  several  weeks  slipped 
by.  Then,  to  his  surprise,  a little  pro- 
motion came  to  him,  and  an  increase  of 
pay.  He  did  not  stop,  but  became  more 
and  more  interested  in  his  work,  and 
presently  there  was  another  and  larger 
advance.  He  did  not  realize  how  excited 
he  was  until  he  had  got  home  and  told 
his  grandfather.  Hope  lighted  old  An- 
thony’s face  again. 

“Yes,  yes,  Jan,”  he  said.  “You  can 
do  so  well.  And  you  will.  It  is  such 
good  boys  that  we  need.  It  is  they  who 
will  be  men  and  do  to-morrow’s  work 
when  we  who  do  to-day’s  are  gone. 
Good  boys  who  understand  and  love. 
. . . Is — is  it  changed  now,  Jan?” 

“No,  no,  grandfather.”  But  the  boy 
was  thinking.  Already  he  had  thought 
of  two  or  three  ways  of  improving  the 
method  under  which  his  work  was  done. 
He  would  attend  to  this. 

And  then  all  at  once  he  stopped, 
as  if  a warning  gun  had  been  fired 
somewhere.  Had  he  meant  what  he 
said — or  had  he  said  it  purely  out  of 
habit?  Had  he  been  so  engrossed  with 
his  new  thoughts  that  he  had  forgotten? 
The  possibility  that  was  raised  made  him 
gasp.  He  took  the  matter  to  bed  with 
him,  and  in  the  dark  he  seized  upon  it 
violently  to  deal  with  it  as  it  deserved 
to  be  dealt  with.  The  spirit  of  these 
people  was  being  born  in  himl  The 

fold-madness  was  getting  hold  of  him! 

Vas  he  to  be  a traitor,  too?  He  did 
not  even  stop  to  answer.  He  crushed 
the  questions  down  as  if  they  were 
a growth  of  poisonous  weeds.  And  he 
would  act.  Since  he  could  not  trust 
himself,  he  must  act.  Just  as  soon  as  it 
was  possible  he  must  go  back.  He  would. 
go  back! 

Next  morning  he  went  to  work  with 
a fierce  new  purpose  in  his  heart.  It 
was  now  early  May.  A careful  calcula- 
tion showed  him  that  by  the  first  of 
June  he  could  save  his  passage  money. 
And  meanwhile  he  must  keep  so  grim  a 
watch  upon  himself  that  no  weakness, 
however  slight,  could  creep  in  and  take 
him  unawares.  That  was  his  work 
now. 

But  here  in  the  new  shop  he  had 
acquired  one  interest  that  he  felt  was 
worthy,  and  during  the  days  of  his  wait 
he  allowed  it  to  be  much  in  his  thoughts. 


He  did  this  partly  because  it  helped  to 
keep  other  things  out  and  partly  because 
it  was  so  interesting  in  itself.  It  had 
come  to  him  first  through  another  boy 
who  worked  near  him.  This  boy’s  Eng- 
lish was  a little  broken,  as  was  his  own, 
and  often  he  talked  to  Jan;  and  when 
he  did  so,  it  was  always  about  one 
thing,  “the  Ninth.”  Jan  had  not  lis- 
tened much  till  one  day  when  he  had 
asked,  impatiently: 

“But  what  is  it,  this  ‘Ninth’  you  talk 
about?  I have  never  heard  of  it.” 

“The  Ninth  ?”  the  boy  asked,  incredu- 
lously. “You  have  not  heard  of  the 
Ninth  ? Why,  I thought  that  everybody 
in  the  world  had  heard  of  it!  It  is  a 
regiment  — the  regiment  that  led  the 
charge!  You  must  have  heard  of  that 
day  and  of  the  charge  ?” 

“A  regiment  of  soldiers?”  Jan  asked, 
interested. 

“Yes,  yes,  the  greatest  regiment  of 
all!  But  grandfather  must  tell  you.  It 
was  his  regiment.  I will  have  him  tell 
you.  And  when  he  does  you  will  thrill 
right  through  you!  Wait.” 

So  that  noon,  when  lunch  was  eaten, 
the  boy  had  led  him  up-stairs  to  a little, 
bright-eyed  old  man  who  worked  at  a 
table  by  himself,  and  there,  wide-eyed, 

ian  had  heard  the  story  of  the  Ninth. 

low  there  had  been  a war  and  need  for 
men,  but  how  the  people  had  jeered  at 
these.  How  one  man’s  zeal  had  over- 
come all  difficulties.  How  the  regiment 
had  been  rejected  at  first,  and  at  last 
received  only  with  scorn.  And  then  how 
it  had  served  and  given  itself  gladly  at 
every  call  and  in  every  place.  _ How  it 
had  never  faltered  or  complained,  no 
matter  whether  hope  was  high  or  despair 
was  closing  in.  How,  little  by  little,  its 
devotion  had  won  for  it  regard  and  re- 
spect and  love.  And  then  how,  to  con- 
summate its  service,  it  had  made  itself 
immortal  by  its  charge. 

The  old  man’s  fingers  were  tightening 
on  the  big  meerschaum  pipe  he  smoked. 

“They  realized  that  it  meant  every- 
thing,” he  said,  “and  they  chose  the 
Ninth  to  lead  the  charge!  Once  they 
had  laughed  at  us  because  we  spoke  not 
English  well,  but  now  they  knew  and 
understood  us.  When  we  formed  there 
in  the  daybreak  we  knew  that  never  in 
this  world  would  we  stand  shoulder  close 
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to  shoulder  so  again;  yet  there  was  hap- 
piness on  every  face  all  down  the  ranks. 
The  dim,  gray  morning  was  so  still  that 
I whispered  to  one  little  Franz,  placed 
next  to  me:  ‘There  is  no  wind.  In  the 
smoke  we  shall  not  see.’  He  smiled  and 
whispered  back,  ‘We  can  see  the  flag, 
and  that  is  all  that  we  have  need  to  see.’ 
They  had  said  the  works  could  not  be 
taken,  but  when  the  bugles  blew  there 
was  a crash  of  joyful  cheers.  We  went 
forward  up  the  hill  behind  the  flag.  A 
blast  burst  from  the  trenches  that  tore 
and  burned  the  ranks,  and  the  smoke 
and  dust-clouds  blinded  eyes;  but  as  the 
bugles  shrieked,  the  cheer  broke  forth 
again  and  the  flag  rushed  upward.  We 
closed  together  eagerly  to  follow.  We 
could  no  longer  see  or  think  in  such  a 
place,  but  not  the  thunders  nor  the 
clouds  nor  the  tearing  of  the  fire  could 
dim  the  flag.  Always  the  flag  was  there! 
It  did  not  falter.  It  could  not  falter, 
I think,  because  God  was  with  it!  And 
the  rest  was  as  little  Franz  had  said. 
The  Ninth  went  up  and  planted  it  upon 
the  works.” 

The  big  meerschaum  pipe  was  cold  in 
fingers  that  had  forgotten  it,  and  Jan 
$at  breathless  under  the  spell.  Almost 
with  awe  he  looked  upon  the  little  man, 
and  with  envy  he  looked  upon  the  boy. 

‘‘And — and  then?”  he  asked. 

The  old  man  started  from  his  memo- 
ries and  smiled.  ‘‘When  the  charge  was 
done,”  he  said,  simply,  ‘‘the  most  lay 
there  upon  the  hill  beside  the  flagwith 
little  Franz.  The  rest  came  back.  There 
were  other  things  to  do,  and  they  came 
to  do  them.  They  are — ” 

‘‘But  this  June,”  his  grandson  broke 
in,  ‘‘the  Ninth  will  stand  again  there  on 
the  hill!  A monument  is  being  put  there 
where  the  flag  was  planted,  and  the  roll 
is  written  on  the  monument ! Did  I not 
tell  you,  Jan,  that  the  Ninth  was  the 
greatest  regiment  of  all  ?” 

“But  that  man  who  bore  the  flag?” 
Jan  asked.  That  fascinated  him.  It 
was  a deed  to  stand  with  any  hero’s  deed. 

“On  Memorial  Day,”  the  boy  ex- 
plained, “you  may  see  him  and  all  the 
rest,  for  they  will  march  away  once  more 
as  they  did  that  other  time.  And  the 
next  day  they  will  meet  upon  the  field. 
. . . You  can  see  them  here  before  they 


“Yes,”  Jan  had 
see  them.” 

And  that  night  he 
his  head  full  of  the 
and  now  he  dwelt 
more.  It  roused  h 
made  him  proud  t< 
strengthened  him,  a 
danger  was  rapidly  p 
he  must  hurt  his  gra 
but  no  weakness.  Ai 
when  his  going  was 
and  he  had  come  ho 
thony  busy  with  a g 
blue  clothes,  he  had 
self  to  slip  off  his  ow 
as  he  used  to.  Polish 
tons  became  his  sh 
and,  the  suits  being  ai 
so  many  brass  button 
ly  occupied.  One  of 
sleeve  pinned  upon  th 

“Is  this  Ludvik’s  c 
presently. 

“Yes,”  old  Anthony 
Ludvik’s  coat.” 

They  worked  late  ii 
and  into  all  the  evenin 
seemed  that  these  old  c 
very  thoroughly  gone 
order.  The  boy  worke 
often  wondered  at  the 
most  tenderness  someth 
hisgrandfather  saw  to  < 

Then  it  was  the  ni 
30th  of  May.  The  be 
suppress  his  exultation 
the  last  of  the  necessary 
his  place  for  good.  He  1 
stood  trial  and  conquerei 
a crisis,  and  had  come 
He  was  strong  again.  Ye 
he  seemed  to  see  everythii 
and  he  pitied  his  grandf: 
uncertain  whether  it  wou 
tell  him  or  to  go  quietly, 
nation.  First  he  would 
— that  had  become  a fix 
plans — then. ...  He  left 
abeyance. 

Old  Anthony  was  worki 
of  the  blue  suits  when  he  < 
more  Jan  took  off  his  ja 
It  was  dark  before  they  h; 
and  then,  a little  to  Jan’ 
came  old  Karel  and  Vaclav 
and  over  the  arm  of  each 
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laid  one  of  the  suits.  They  took  them 
soberly,  as  if  they  were  not  old  clothes, 
but  treasures  of  a price. 

“Once  more  you  have  made  us  trim, 
Antonin,”  Karel  remarked. 

“Yes,”  old  Anthony  answered,  with 
a smile.  “Yes,  once  more,  Karel.” 

They  went  away  in  silence,  and  the 
two  who  were  left  had  supper.  And 
presently,  as  if  he  had  not  yet  done 
enough,  old  Anthony  lighted  the  big 
brass  lamp  and  took  from  the  closet 
still  another  old  blue  suit  and  laid  it 
upon  the  table.  He  touched  it  softly,  as 
if  he  were  caressing  it.  The  boy  looked 
up  quickly. 

“Shall  I help  you  with  that,  too, 
grandfather?” 

Old  Anthony  shook  his  head  and  did 
not  answer  for  a moment.  “Jan,”  he 
asked,  then,  “is  it  changed  yet?” 

“No,  no,”  the  boy  answered,  firmly. 
“No,  no,  grandfather.  It  cannot  be 
changed.”  And  he  got  up  quickly  and 
went  out,  leaving  his  grandfather  still 
touching  the  worn  blue  cloth  as  if  it 
were  a thing  that  felt  and  understood. 

Very  early  next  morning  Jan  was 
awake  and  had  gathered  and  packed  his 
belongings.  He  had  finished  this  task 
and  was  standing  in  the  door,  looking 
across  the  street  to  where  a boy  was 
running  out  a flag  from  a piazza,  when  he 
heard  his  grandfather  behind  him  in  the 
shop.  Before  he  turned,  however,  the 
flag  unfolded  in  the  sunshine  and  he 
thought  that  he  had  never  seen  so  bright 
a one. 

“Jan,”  the  old  man  said,  “to-day,  of 
course,  there  is  no  work,  and  this  after- 
noon I shall  not  be  here.  To-morrow, 
also,  I shall  be  gone,  and  the  next  day. 
You  will  not  mind  to  be  alone?” 

“No,  no,  grandfather.” 

“And  this  morning  I shall  gather  the 
lilacs  and  the  snowballs — if  you  will  help 
me,  Jan.” 

“Yes,  to  be  sure,  grandfather.” 

So  they  went  out  and  spent  the  long 
forenoon  in  the  yard  beside  the  little 
building,  stripping  the  two  big  lilac- 
bushes  and  the  snowball-bush  of  their 
blossoms.  They  did  not  talk.  Jan  was 
increasingly  grateful  that  his  grand- 
father’s words  had  made  that  last  decis- 
ion easy.  There  need  be  no  painful 
parting.  His  grandfather  would  go 
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away,  as  he  had  said,  and  then  come 
back  and  find  him  gone.  It  would  all  be 
over.  ...  By  noon  the  shop  was  fragrant 
with  the  flowers  they  had  gathered. 
Neither  cared  for  dinner.  Old  Anthony 
said  that  he  must  dress. 

Then  the  boy  rose.  He  strove  hard 
not  to  betray  himself,  and  succeeded. 
“ I am  going  out  now,  grandfather.  I — 
I have  something  to  do.” 

Old  Anthony  did  not  answer,  but  all 
at  once  he  turned  and  came  back  and 
kissed  his  grandson.  Jan  took  his  hat 
and  hurried  out. 

He  was  somewhat  surprised,  when  he 
reached  the  street,  to  find  so  many 
people  there.  Somehow  he  had  not 
caught  the  idea  that  this  was  to  be  a 
holiday,  but  such  it  seemed  to  be.  There 
was  a holiday  spirit  abroad,  and  yet  it 
was  a peculiar  kind  of  holiday  spirit, 
too.  He  dared  be  more  tolerant  this  last 
day,  and  he  thought  about  it.  He  could 
not  decide  at  first  what  it  reminded  him 
of,  and  then  he  remembered.  It  was 
strangely  like  the  spirit  of  the  boy  whose 
grandfather  had  told  him  the  story  of 
the  Ninth.  There  was  pride  in  it,  a 
kind  of  happy  pride,  and  thankfulness, 
and  here,  perhaps,  a shade  of  sadness. 
And  it  appeared,  too,  that  it  was  the 
Ninth  these  people  talked  most  about. 
He  found  that  he  liked  them  better  when 
they  talked  about  it.  They  seemed  to 
forget  themselves  and  to  cease  for  a 
minute  from  that  task  upon  which  they 
were  engaged. 

He  heard  a hail,  and  looked  around  to 
catch  a glimpse  of  that  other  boy  hurry- 
ing through  the  crowd  across  the  street. 
The  other  boy  waved  his  hand  joyfully. 

“You  will  see  them,  Jan!”  he  shouted, 
beaming.  Then  he  was  gone. 

That  stirred  him.  He  began  to  go 
over  the  story  once  more  as  the  bright- 
eyed  little  man  had  told  it  to  him.  Its 
power  had  not  diminished.  And  now  he 
was  to  see  these  men,  the  very  record  of 
whose  deed  could  make  his  blood  dance. 
It  made  him  forget  other  things  again. 

At  length  he  was  down-town,  and  the 
crowd  was  becoming  denser  and  denser. 
The  people  were  forming  along  one  wide, 
straight  thoroughfare  and  packing  them- 
selves in  till  no  one  could  move.  He 
walked  along  the  narrow  lane  behind 
them,  wondering  and  thrilling  in  spite  of 
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himself.  Yes,  everybody  was  talking 
about  the  Ninth.  It  pleased  him.  He 
gathered  that  there  had  been  other  men 
who  fought,  but  he  was  not  interested  in 
them.  It  was  the  Ninth  he  thought  of — 
that  Ninth  which  a whole  city  was  as- 
sembling to  see;  that  Ninth  which  had 
been  put  to  the  severest  test  and  had 
not  failed.  He  was  not  surprised  at 
his  excitement  and  the  drumming  of  his 
heart.  The  blood  of  the  old  heroes  of 
the  fatherland  was  throbbing,  and  all  at 
once  it  seemed  as  if  it  throbbed  in  har- 
mony with  some  spirit  it  had  met  and 
known  before. 

For  the  time  he  had  forgotten  that  he 
must  find  a vantage-place.  Then  a burst 
of  music  and  a cheer  from  up  the  street 
abruptly  warned  him.  He  was  strug- 
gling to  get  through  when  some  one 
called  out.  He  looked  quickly.  It  was 
the  old  lady  who  had  driven  past  the 
shop.  She  was  standing  in  the  little 
carriage,  which  was  set  in  the  crowd  with 
people  hanging  all  over  it,  and  she 
beckoned  to  him. 

“Get  right  in  here,”  she  said.  “Then 
you  can  see.  Hurry  1 They’re  coming 
now!” 

He  had  no  time  to  marvel,  but  only  to 
climb  up.  Then  he  was  beside  her,  look- 
ing out  across  the  moving  heads  and 
tossing  hats  and  breathing  so  fast  that 
at  first  he  could  hardly  collect  himself  to 
see. . . . And  then  down  the  broad,  white 
aisle  between  the  people  came  the  col- 
umn— the  soldiers,  the  flags,  boys  in 
khaki,  the  carriages.  He  watched  it 
marching  by  amid  the  cheering  and  felt 
his  heart  pound  with  the  measure  of 
moving  feet. 

“ But  the  Ninth — ” he  whispered, 
without  looking  away. 

“In  a moment,”  the  old  lady  an- 
swered, eagerly.  “See  now!  These  are 
regiments  that  served,  too!  See  there! 
And  there!” 

He  started.  The  cheering  had  grown 
louder.  The  column  was  changing.  He 
did  not  know  what  manner  of  men  he 
had  expected  to  see,  but  he  was  aston- 
ished that  these  were  all  old  men.  The 
hair  and  beards  of  all  were  white;  shoul- 
ders that  tried  to  be  upright  were  bent; 
there  were  many  who  had  empty  sleeves. 
Yet  the  ranks  were  as  straight  as  those 
that  had  gone  before,  and  in  the  eyes 
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light  shone.  He  found  himself  wishing 
that  his  grandfather  Martin  could  be 
there  to  see,  and  then  he  knew  where  he 
had  seen  a light  like  this  before.  It  was 
in  old  Martin’s  eyes  the  times  he  talked 
about  the  spirit  and  the  fatherland.  He 
watched  them  going  on  through  the 
cheering  people,  and  it  was  not  till  many 
companies  had  passed  that  he  realized 
they  wore  blue,  old,  worn,  and  shiny 
suits  of  blue,  like  those  upon  which  he 
and  his  grandfather  had  worked  so 
many  evenings.  But  even  then  he  did 
not  guess. 

“The  Ninth?”  he  asked  again. 
“The—” 

But  there  was  no  need  for  the  old  lady 
to  answer.  A cheer  had  rushed  his 
words  away,  a cheer  that  rose  and  thun- 
dered till  all  the  other  cheers  were 
merely  whispers,  a cheer  that  burst  up 
in  one  great  roar  as  if  a single  mighty 
throat  had  let  it  loose  instead  of  many 
throats. 

“The  Ninth!  The  Ninth!” 

“The  Ninth!”  the  old  lady  cried.  “See 
there,  there!  There — ” 

He  looked,  a little  bewildered.  At 
first  he  could  not  make  it  out.  He  saw 
a carriage,  another  rank  of  blue.  But 
his  eyes  remained  upon  the  carriage, 
and  he  leaned  forward,  staring.  A little 
man  was  riding  there,  a little  man  with 
a crutch  across  his  knees,  a little  man 
he  had  seen  many  times  before,  looking 
then,  as  now,  straight  on  ahead.  The 
boy  turned  toward  the  old  lady,  but  she 
was  pointing,  and  he  looked  again.  The 
first  rank  was  opposite.  He  made  out 
the  bright-eyed  old  man  and  was  going 
to  clap  his  hands.  But  he  did  not.  He 
sat  still,  his  hands  upheld,  his  lips 
parted.  It  was  a fierce  white  whisker 
that  had  caught  him  first.  All  at  once 
he  felt  strange  and  dazed.  He  looked 
along.  There  was  a broad,  fat  man;  a 
tall,  thin  one;  another  with  a sleeve 
pinned  on  his  breast.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve. He  looked  again  and  again  and 
again.  Karel,  Vaclav,  Ludvik,  Josef,  in 
the  old  blue  suits,  marching  past  him — 
For  a moment  it  was  as  if  he  saw  nothing 
at  all.  Then  his  vision  cleared.  And 
then  he  saw  his  grandfather.  Quietly, 
as  one  who  bears  a sacred  trust  and 
has  no  thought  but  to  be  worthy  of  it, 
old  Anthony  was  marching  there  before 
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them  all,  bearing  in  his  hands  a flag — a 
flag  whose  edge  was  whipped  to  rags, 
whose  red  was  dim,  whose  white  was 
stained;  a flag  gray  with  the  smoke  of 
battle;  a flag  that  told  a thousand 
stories — Then  they  were  gone. 

Silent:  and  white-faced,  the  boy  stood 
there  trying  to  understand.  He  could 
not  put  the  facts  together.  He  had 
come  to  see  the  Ninth,  and  here  were 
these  men  whom  he  had  scorned.  And 
this  grandfather  who  had  led  them  from 
the  fatherland,  whom  he  had  been 
ashamed  to  love:  this  grandfather  had 
borne  the  flag.  There  was  a mistake, 
but  he  could  not  find  it.  This  was  the 
Ninth — the  cheers  were  still  surging 
in  the  street:  the  Ninth  had  fought 
and  served  and  given  till  the  world 
thrilled  at  its  sacrifice.  Did  cowards  and 
traitors  do  these  things?  Did  any  men 
do  them  for  gold?  What  was  it?  He 
stood  there  till  he  felt  the  carriage  begin 
to  move  rapidly  through  the  breaking 
crowd,  then  he  sat  down.  There  were  a 
million  questions.  He  tried  only  one. 

“Why — why  was  it  that  they  fought 
— these  men?” 

But  in  the  noise  the  question  could 
not  be  heard.  Then  the  crowd  was  dense 
again,  and  they  were  getting  down  and 
pressing  through  it,  he  and  the  old  lady; 
and  suddenly  they  were  in  a vast,  high- 
roofed  place  where  a great,  tumultuous 
audience  was  gathered.  In  its  bigness 
the  place  was  dim,  but  the  sunlight, 
slanting  through  narrow  windows  far 
above,  glowed  down  upon  the  restless 
people  and  the  flags  and  palms  and 
nowers,  and  the  old  men  gathered  here 
a8a,*J*  His  mind  was  whirling.  He 
could  not  have  said  whether  he  had  been 
for  minutes  or  for  hours.  There 
had  been  music  and  applause  and  sing- 
ing>  but  he  had  not  heard.  Then  all  at 
once  the  place  was  still,  and  the  stillness 
was  as  startling  as  uproar  after  stillness. 
He  looked  about. 

, the  old  lady  whispered,  close 

m-  ,ear*  “It  was  he  who  formed  the 
Ninth!  He  said  that  he  must  help, 

used  ” was  to°  cro°Ice<I  to  ke 

A ^°°Ite<I  down  toward  the  stage. 
An  old  man  was  standing  forth  to  speak, 
but  the  boy  could  not  be  surprised  again. 
It  was  the  same  old  man,  supported  by 


his  crutch.  It  was  the  old  man  who  had 
gone  past  the  shop  so  often.  Jan  turned 
back  confusedly. 

“And  you,  too,”  he  stammered;  “you 
gave  all  that  you  had — -” 

“I  was  glad,”  she  whispered,  proudly. 
“Hush—” 

He  looked  at  her  again,  and  then  a 
voice  reached  out  and  neld  him,  and  he 
sat  still  in  his  seat. 

“.  . . There  was  a spirit  in  the 
world,  a soul.  The  tyrants  feared  it — 
wished  to  purge  it  out.  They  struck  and 
struck  again,  the  tyrants  among  men; 
and  worse,  the  tyrants  in  the  minds  of 
men — injustice,  greed,  and  fear,  and 
ignorance.  They  struck  it  down,  but 
forth  it  flashed  again,  and  yet  again. 
It  tvould  not  die — because  it  was  the 
thjng  that  was  right  to  be.  It  is  the 
thing  that  lifts  men  up  to  make  them 
men  with  souls,  not  beasts.  They  struck 
it  down,  but  still  it  grew  and  grew.  It 
had  to  live!  It  had  to  live  because  it 
was  the  Truth!” 

Jan  looked  upon  the  little  man  who 
spoke,  and  the  eyes  of  the  little  man 
were  lighted  with  the  vision  that  has 
stirred  the  souls  of  men  around  the 
world.  It  came  to  the  boy  that  in  this 
place  and  by  this  voice  his  questions 
were  to  be  answered.  His  mina  opened 
to  receive.  He  forgot  himself. 

“.  . . Then,  when  the  time  had  come, 
God  gave  to  those  who  saw  a task,  a 
task  that  was  a sacred  task,  to  build 
somewhere  upon  the  earth  a land  that 
should  be  like  a lamp  to  hold  the  spirit 
that  was  Truth,  a land  whose  very  soul 
should  be  the  spirit  that  the  tyrants 
scourged ! He  gave  a gift  to  those  who 
knew  the  task — a broad,  fair  place  be- 
tween the  seas.  It  was  a wonder  gift. 
They  took  the  trust;  they  took  the  gift; 
they  took  the  task.  And  with  every 
power  had  they  wrought  upon  it.  From 
every  fatherland  beneath  the  sun  men 
came;  those  men  who  understood  and 
those  who  did  not  understand,  but  only 
felt  down  in  their  hearts — they  came  to 
do  the  task.  They  came  to  make  the 
great,  new  fatherland,  the  fatherland  of 
hope  and  freedom;  the  fatherland  in 
which  the  souls  of  men  might  be  and 
grow! 

“Then  all  at  once  the  spirit  that  had 
fought  to  live  leaped  free;  and  as  it 
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did  so  a giant  torch  was  fired  that  lighted  had  paused  to  loc 
up  the  world!  A fatherland  was  being  and  pay  a tribut 
horn  for  every  man  who  wanted  to  be  were  gone.  He  he; 
free;  into  which  every  man  who  came  the  mounds  of  whi 
could  be  received.  They  worked  and  grass,  and  knew  th 
gave  and  served;  we  work  and  give  and  here  and  there.  A 
serve — all  sons  of  the  fatherland.  When  and  straight,  and 
the  fatherland  was  threatened,  the  sons  into  the  coming  e 
went  forth  together;  but  that  was  but  an  call  that  rose  and  fe 
incident  and  is  past.  Now  there  is  other  away, 
work;  we  must  do  that,  too;  and  after  . . . He  was  alone 
that,  other  work  still.  But  all  to  build  been  separated  frorr 
our  vessel  for  the  Truth.  That  is  our  every  one  was  gone, 
task.  That  is  the  task  we  do.  We  must  had  been  crying,  bu 
always  do  it!  Those  who  come  after  us  over.  He  understooc 
must  do  it!  Sometimes  it  seems  we  have  the  old  lady,  the  peo 
forgotten;  sometimes  it  seems  we  are  he  must  tell  his  gra 
not  true.  But  this  is  not  so!  It  must  ran  all  the  way  back 
not  be  so!  The  task  we  do  is  God’s  and  then  down  to  th» 
task,  to  light  the  torch  till  at  last  “The  Reunion  tra 
the  tyrants  themselves  shall  understand,  two  hours,”  a clerk 
And  I — in  my  heart — I think  we  shall  him.  “There  is  anot 
not  fail!”  _ night.  You  must  wai 

The  boy  felt  tumult  around  him,  rush-  “I  will  wait,”  he  sa 
ing,  cheering,  stamping.  It  was  stun- 
ning; yet  somewhere  in  his  mind  he  High  up  on  the  hil 
could  think.  Was  this  the  answer?  Was  white  shaft  rose  into 
this  the  task?  Was  this  the  cause  that  and  before  it  the  Ni 
drew  men  from  their  fatherlands?  Why,  The  grass  was  fresh  am 
it  was  the  same  cause  for  which  men  had  the  rows  of  small  \ 
always  fought!  These  men  had  but  stretched  away  upon  ii 
come  here  to  stand  together  in  fresh  the  people  stood  to  wat 
hope,  to  work  and  strive,  to  be  brothers  Tnere  was  a pause, 
in  that  cause  that  is  the  one  great  cause,  still.  Then,  crisply,  c 
to  make  a fatherland  that  should  be  names  were  read,  the  j 
a fatherland  indeed.  ...  He  could  not  carved  there  in  the  stc 
hold  it  all  at  once.  It  was  too  big,  bit  the  short  blue  line 
too  6udden,  too  strange  and  beautiful,  in  response.  The  mar 
. . . He  was  following  the  old  lady  flag,  somehow,  was  last, 
again,  tossed  and  pushed  and  shaken,  called.  Some  said  he 
He  saw  the  street  and  the  crowd  and  falter;  others  that  he  h 
the  carriage,  but  he  did  not  know  where  boy  burst  through  the  ci 
they  were  going  till  they  stood  in  a beside  him.  At  the  toui 
quiet  place  of  trees  and  lawns  and  started  and  looked  aroun 
gathering  shadows.  “Grandfather,”  the  1 

“The  Ninth’s  men  are  not  here,”  the  “it  is  changed  now!” 
old  lady  whispered,  “ but  there  were  Quickly,  without  a woi 
others  who  gave  their  lives.”  shifted  the  flag.  The  bo; 

He  looked,  and  understood  where  he  upon  the  staff.  Then 
was.  He  saw  the  people  standing  forward  together  and  tft 
hushed,  these  young,  strong,  restless  the  regiment,  holding  \pt 
people,  as  if,  just  for  a moment,  they  flag  of  the  great,  new  f a 
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The  Wetmore  Clothes 


BY  MARIE  MANNING 


:HE  Misses  Bayle  were 
' spinsters  living  on  a 
plane  of  human  expe- 
^ rience  where  all  the 
sterner  obligations  of 
life  seemed  to  have 
vanished,  leaving  them 
to  follow  the  bias  of  inclina- 
which  in  their  case  had  taken  the 
form  of  traveling.  It  was  quite  twenty 
years  since  they  had  seen  their  native 
New  York,  and  touring  compatriots, 
discovering  them  at  long  intervals  in 
out-<)f-the-way  comers  of  Europe,  were 
beginning  to  suspect  them  of  being  un- 
true to  their  national  ideals  in  porcelain 
tubs  and  electric  lights.  Little  was  the 
degree  of  their  apostasy  suspected — the 
Misses  Bayle  actually  preferred  wax 
tapers,  and  as  for  tubs,  they  refused 
everything  but  the  individual,  portable, 
packable  affairs  of  rubber,  imported 
from  the  United  States  as  often  as  was 
necessary.  It  had  come  to  pass  that 
the  occasional  importation  of  a rub- 
ber tub  had  grown  to  be  their  only 
connecting  link  with  their  mother  coun- 
try- 

On  the  other  hand,  they  had  an  im- 
mense and  secret  pride  in  being  author- 
ities on  “unspoiled  Europe.”  They 
knew  the  least  frequented  byways  from 
Liverpool  to  St.  Petersburg.  They  knew 
the  history  of  every  fresco,  statue,  pal- 
P?e».  cathedral,  portrait,  bridge,  or  inn 
likely  to  have  escaped  the  conscientious 
tounst  horde  working  its  way,  in  regu- 
largrooves,  from  Naples  to  Hammerfest. 

A more  empyreal  soar,  in  their  con- 
„ flitting,  was  their  annual  visit 

Ur' y *n  sPring)  to  some  cousins 
wno  lived  near  Florence.  These  wonder- 
Vy  “journs  with  the  Baldwins,  at  their 
Medicean  villa  beyond  the  Porta  Ro- 
mana,  were  as  an  apex  achieved,  a plant- 
ing of  a banner  inscribed  “Excelsior,” 
a crowning  of  their  pursuit  of  “unspoiled 
Europe  with  social  experience  possible 
only  to  the  elect. 


Once  past  the  obsequious  lodge-keeper 
at  the  entrance  of  the  park,  they  ran  no 
further  chance  of  encountering  a tourist, 
or  a guide-book,  or  a rumor  that  a trol- 
ley was  to  be  laid  in  another  hallowed 
spot,  or  yet  one  more  medieval  convent 
turned  into  a museum.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  villa  was  rich  with  the  aroma  of 
the  past;  it  had  not  been  “restored.” 
There  were  frescos  by  Jacopo  da  Pon- 
tormo in  the  salon;  there  was  a loggia 
that  afforded  the  most  ravishing  view  of 
Florence.  The  tenants  on  the  estate  re- 
garded the  Baldwins  as  their  rightfully 
ordained  princes,  and  there  was  a great 
deal  of  courtesying,  genuflecting,  and  hat- 
doffing  when  they  or  their  friends  drove 
by;  no  wonder  the  free-born  American 
ladies  at  the  villa  felt  that  they  had  died 
and  gone  to  heaven ! 

An  humble  appendage  to  the  suite  of 
the  Misses  Bayle  was  Janet  Thurston, 
poor  relation,  secretary,  reader,  go- 
between  in  all  situations  incident  to  con- 
stant travel.  Janet  filled  her  multifari- 
ous role  without  an  outward  sigh;  she 
was  twenty-five  years  old,  but  in  all 
her  life  she  had  never  had  a moment’s 
conscious  youth  or  deliberate  festivity, 
though  she  was  beautiful  in  her  own 
silent,  brooding  way — like  an  unsmiling 
Botticelli  lady.  These  visits  to  the  Bald- 
wins were  the  happiest  events  in  her  life, 
and  the  Baldwins  treated  her  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  though  they  were  only 
cousins  of  her  cousins. 

The  house-party  at  the  villa  in  a cer- 
tain spring  was  not  a week  old  when 
news  came  that  shook  the  house  to  its 
venerable  foundations.  Mr.  James  Fur- 
nivall  Wetmore,  a splendid  arch-cousin 
of  the  Baldwins — the  sort  of  cousin  to 
whom  a casual  reference  at  once  settles 
the  status  of  a family — had  died  in  Lon- 
don. And  the  Wetmore  family,  in  the 
first  clutch  of  its  grief,  was  sending  its 
entire  wardrobe — that  had  been  select- 
ed with  special  reference  to  the  London 
season  and  presentation  at  the  Court  of 
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St.  James — to  the  Baldwins  to  be  given 
to  the  poor.  The  Wetmores  being,  of 
course,  too  thoroughly  prostrated  to  And 
any  poor. 

J.  Fumivall  Wetmore  was  one  of 
that  group  of  American  multimillionaires 
that  have  created  the  ineradicable  im- 
pression, on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
that  all  Americans  are  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.  He  really  was,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  his  innate  simplicity 
and  the  fact  that  the  money  had  been 
in  his  family  three  generations  before  he 
came  into  possession  of  it  gave  him  an 
instinctive  horror  of  notoriety.  There- 
fore, when  certain  enterprising  New  York 
newspapers  began  to  compute  that  if  his 
fortune  were  reduced  to  silver  dollars, 
piled  one  on  top  of  the  other,  they  would 
reach  several  times  as  high  as  certain 
sky-scrapers  that  he  owned,  he  contrived 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
Europe  where  the  supplying  of  enter- 
taining reading  at  all  hazards  has  not 
yet  become  the  principle  upon  which 
newspapers  are  published. 

The  Baldwins  were  poorer  than  the 
Wetmores,  by  so  many  many  millions 
that  the  stricken  family  might  readily 
be  excused  in  thinking  that  their  Floren- 
tine relatives  would  know  just  the  wor- 
thy souls  to  benefit  by  court  frocks, 
duchesse-Iace  negligees,  and  hand-painted 
carriage  wraps.  Without  a misgiving, 
the  newly  bereft  family  sent  ten  trunks 
full  of  modem  gorgeousness  to  the 
Medicean  villa.  If  any  of  the  Medici 
were  given  to  ghost-walking,  how  poor 
and  simple  their  medieval  finery  must 
have  seemed  in  contrast! 

It  was,  of  course,  apparent  to  every 
one  at  the  villa  that  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  offer  such  garments  to  the  poor. 
And  the  Baldwins  reflected,  with  an 
amused  tolerance,  on  the  narrowing  in- 
fluence of  great  wealth;  it  must  nave 
been  years  since  the  Wetmores  had  spok- 
en to  any  one  lower  in  the  social  scale 
than  a notary,  or  perhaps  the  custodian 
of.  a museum  happily  possessing  some- 
thing that  had  elicited  their  favorable 
mment.  They  were  immensely  chari- 
le  in  a Bread-withholding,  stone-giv- 
sort  of  way;  their  endowed  institu- 
,c  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  were 
d;  but  it  was  plain  to  the 
? that  they  had  lost  touch  with 
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the  poor.  So  Had 
selves,  for  that  n 
not  lost  sight  of  th 
needy,  and  they  k 
riage  wraps  and  c 
among  them.  If  th 
over  to  “their  pea 
such  rash  giving 
have  had  some  far- 
influence.  It  was  a 
Now  the  ' Misses 
mistresses  of  the  art 
omy;  they  took  pri 
thing  needful  ana  ei 
that  station  of  life 
pleased  Providence 
in  having  it  withou 
spectacular  tips  in  t 
characteristic  of  so  r 
patriots  and  so  d< 

Eleasant  regime  of  tr 
ad  always  inclined  i 
simplicity;  but  the  d 
ified  sumptuousness 
clothes  went  to  their  I 
and  incited  them  to 
primitive  greed;  th< 
triumphs  of  the  coutu 
craved  the  apple. 

Ways  and  means  of 
Wetmore  chiffons  had 
till  the  group  at  the  vi 
sleep.  The  clothes  mu< 
before  they  left  Florence 
but  to  whom,  with  t 
royalty  or  the  family 
millionaire,  could  such 
be  given?  The  Bayles 
word,  but  the  Baldwin 
were  becoming  gradually 
true  state  of  mind.  T 
from  the  almost  painfi 
which  the  sisters  greete 
solution  of  the  Wetmort 
tion.  They  read  it  in  the 
garet  handled  certain  of 
which  she  had  set  her  he; 
little  stoical  gesture  wit 
Eleanor  shoved  others  o 
Janet  Thurston  said  or  die 
only  looked  at  the  creatic 
at  all  the  beautiful  things 
her  by. 

“If  we  were  only  jn 
Mrs.  Baldwin  said,  ten 
could  be  managed  beauti 
very  carefully  worded  Jjt 
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6ome  paper  that  does  not  get  into  the 
hands  of  the  mob,  to  the  effect  that  the 
wardrobe  would  be  given  to  ladies  of 
birth  and  assured  social  position,  but 
with  a modest  income,  if  tney,  in  turn, 
would  give  their  clothes  to  some  deserv- 
ing poor  people.” 

Tne  Bayles,  whose  eyes  had  assumed 
a strange  glitter  while  their  friend  un- 
folded ner  plan,  stirred  uneasily,  and 
their  words  came  thickly,  greedily: 

“We — should  be  glad  to  relieve  you  of 
the  responsibility — ■” 

“I  should  never  think  of  advertis- 

* ^ 99 

mg — 

“So  sweet  of  you,  and  such  a weight 
off  my  mind,”  purred  Mrs.  Baldwin; 
“there  are  some  things  that  will  be  too 
lovely  for  Janet.” 

'‘JTanet — ?”  the  Bayles  queried,  blank- 
ly- “I’m  afraid  they’re  a bit  elaborate 
former  position.” 

“Not  at  all — just  the  things  for  a 
Pretty  girl.”  And  their  hostess  faced 
teem  with  a staccato  pause  that  had  the 
effect  of  an  impact.  Nothing  further 
wa8  said,  but  the  Misses  Bayle  under- 
*t°°d  an  implied  condition  that  Janet 
should  share  in  the  loot. 

Cinderella  rushed  from  the  room;  she 
suddenly  felt  young  enough  to  cry. 

The  far-reaching  influence  of  the  Wet- 
more  wardrobe  can  only  be  compared 
to  the  effects  of  a stone — and  one  of  con- 
siderable size— dropped  into  the  tran- 
quil waters  of  a lake,  the  final  eddies 
touching  the  uttermost  shores.  Once 
Kcured  by  the  Bayles,  it  started  an 
“endless  chain”  of  clothes-swapping 
that  touched  an  interesting  variety  of 
social  grades;  for  if  the  Wetmore  clothes 
were  unsuitable  to  the  poor,  so,  in  lesser 
d<*ree,  were  those  of  the  Misses  Bayle. 

Reeling”  immediately  manifested  it- 
self on  the  part  of  the  potential  receiver 
of  a wardrobe  a little  better  than  her 
own  on  being  told  the  terms  of  the  gift; 
no  woman  was  ever  found,  in  all  that 
painstaking  complication,  who  would  ad- 
mit that  her  own  clothes  were  in  any 
degree  suitable  for  the  poor. 

The  Bayles  lost  no  time  in  finding  just 
the  people  to  endow  with  their  own  ex- 
cellently chosen  garments.  They  were 
Americans  stranded  for  three  years,  in  a 
. e~pre'a*day  pension,  by  reason  of  hav- 
ing listened  to  a gentleman  talk  elo- 


quently of  a copper-mine  paying  twenty 
per  cent.  These  exiles,  while  admitting 
that  their  clothes  were  not  in  the  latest 
style,  were  convinced  that  they  would 
be  “unsettling” — that  was  always  the 
word — in  their  effects  on  the  actual  poor. 
But  they  took  the  Bayle  things  eagerly 
and  set  themselves  to  find  just  the  wor- 
thy souls  to  profit  by  their  own.  It 
should  be  noted  that  from  now  on  the 
recipient  of  the  discarded  clothes  was 
known  in  each  case  as  “person”  rather 
than  “lady.” 

The  marooned  Americans  in  the  Flor- 
entine pension  discovered  in  the  family 
of  a bookbinder,  lately  deceased,  their 
sartorial  understudies;  and  the  book- 
binder’s family  had  cousins  a shade 
poorer.  After  them  there  was  a rumor 
of  the  wife  of  a butcher,  but  the  Bayles 
sternly  refused  details — the  matter  had 
really  gone  beyond  their  hands. 

It  was  now  nigh  time  for  the  two  sis- 
ters to  seek  one  of  those  unprofaned 
haunts  to  which,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring. 
But  here  a vexing  question  arose:  the 
Wetmore  mourning  would,  of  course, 
keep  the  family  in  retirement;  under  the 
circumstances,  it  was  not  improbable 
that  they  might  take  the  notion  to  visit 
some  of  those  quaintly  unspoiled  places 
that  they  had  heard  of  through  the  Bald- 
wins via  the  Bayles. 

For  the  Bayles  knew  the  Wetmores 
“by  sight,”  even  as  the  Wetmores  knew 
the  Bayles.  It  was  improbable  that  they 
would  ever  meet;  the  difference  in  for- 
tune precluded  the  idea.  But  the  Wet- 
mores knew  the  Bayles  to  be  worthy, 
cultured  souls  who  spent  their  small 
patrimony  in  living  out  of  their  own 
country;  and  the  Bayles,  with  in- 
tense sensitiveness,  felt  that  in  not 
knowing  them  the  Wetmores  exhibited 
one  of  the  most  unpleasantly  stultifying 
phases  of  the  possession  of  great  wealth 
— that  of  overlooking  “interesting”  peo- 
ple of  small  means.  Of  the  two,  the 
Bayles  were  the  more  militant  in  avoid- 
ing a meeting,  once  leaving  the  Baldwin 
villa  by  a back  door  when  the  Wetmore 
motor  was  observed  approaching  by  the 
front.  The  Wetmores  were,  of  course, 
serenely  unconscious  of  any  such  feeling; 
indifference  was  their  sole  offense. 

The  fear  of  a meeting  now  induced  the 
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Bayles  to  avoid  their  favorite  haunts, 
ana  for  once  to  mingle  with  the  traveling 
throngs.  Perhaps,  though  they  were  un- 
conscious of  this,  they  felt  that  the  dis- 
play of  such  a magnificent  wardrobe  de- 
manded a larger  stage  than  the  byways 
of  “unspoiled  Europe”  afforded.  Venice 
was  their  daring  choice — Venice  at  the 
Feast  of  the  Ascension.  They  knew  ex- 
actly what  to  expect  in  the  way  of 
crowds,  trippers,  and  the  whole  peep- 
show-seeking  mob,  but  for  once  they  did 
not  seem  to  be  revolted  by  the  prospect. 
Indeed,  they  appeared  to  anticipate  it 
with  a certain  gustatory  relish,  as  per- 
sons of  delicate  taste  are  sometimes 
found  enjoying  the  hearty  pleasantries 
of  the  circus. 

Janet  Thurston  had  not  been  present 
at  any  of  the  discussions  regarding  im- 
munity from  peripatetic  Wetmores.  As 
behooved  one  in  her  humble  circum- 
stances, she  did  not  even  know  the  plu- 
tocratic family  “by  sight.”  She  felt, 
however,  that  when  Venice  had  finally 
been  decided  upon,  the  gods  had  been 
secretly  in  league  with  her;  of  all  the 
world,  she  wanted  most  to  be  in  Venice 
in  the  spring. 

After  a season  of  refittings,  the  sisters 
and  their  ward  established  themselves  in 
one  of  the  better  hotels  on  the  Grand 
Canal;  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to 
bury  such  clothes  in  a pension.  It  would 
seem  that  the  thought-waves  produced 
by  the  Wetmore  wardrobe  were  all  of 
heroic  size,  and  the  elegant  economy, 
which  in  these  ladies’  hands  had  become 
a fine  art,  was  brushed  aside  with  sophis- 
tries about  the  saving  in  dressmaker’s 
bills.  Still,  their  rashness  seemed  justi- 
fied: a Russian  princess  passed  Miss 
Eleanor  her  cigarette-case  after  dinner; 
and  though  the  younger  Miss  Bayle 
fairly  execrated  the  habit,  the  taken-for- 
granted  passing  of  the  coroneted  bauble 
was  felt,  by  both  sisters,  to  show  a sin- 
gular discrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
great  lady. 

Janet  Thurston,  who  had,  heretofore, 
slipped  through  life  like  a little  gray 
mouse,  scurrying  from  one  obscure  cor- 
ner to  the  other,  could  hardly  have  been 
recognized  in  the  girl  who  stood  among 
the  waiting  throngs  in  the  Piazza  San 
Marco,  on  the  Monday  following  Ascen- 
sion Day.  The  girl,  intent  on  the  great 
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forgeous  turban  and  it  as  persistently  He  was  gone,  and  Janet  felt  that 
uttered  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  nose,  something  had  gone  with  him.  Sud- 
Again  he  struggled  with  all  the  strength  denly,  the  beautiful  Piazza,  St.  Mark’s, 
and  might  of  wheel  and  cog,  and  the  and  the  clock  tower,  that  had  all  been 
black  hand  went  to  the  black  brow.  So  delightful  a moment  before,  seemed 
Off  flew  the  turban  of  green  and  gold,  very  empty  indeed, 
prompt  as  a cuckoo  from  its  clock,  and  That  night  the  Russian  princess,  who 
again  the  mechanical  miracle  had  been  by  no  means  despised  the  simple  pleas- 
wrought.  . ures  of  the  tourist,  suggested  that  they 

A great  sigh  of  relief  went  up  from. the  should  go  out  on  the  Grand  Canal  after 
Piazza.  The  Venetians  reverence  pro-  dinner  and  listen  to  the  serenades  from 
foundly  even  the  ghosts  of  their  once  the  illuminated  boats.  The  promiscu- 
great  festas — had  the  Ethiopian  failed  ity  of  such  an  entertainment,  suggested 
them  after  all  these  centuries?  But  he  by  any  one  else,  would  have  ordinari- 
had  not:.  Then  everybody — loungers,  ly  driven  the  Bayles  into  some  eyrie  of 
beggars,  glittering  officers,  great  ladies,  rarefied  exclusiveness,  but,  coming  from 

tourists smiled  with  the  naivete  of  an  such  a source,  they  decided  to  regard 

Italian  crowd;  they  had  all  seen  the  with  amiability  the  tripper  disporting 
miracle,  and,  for  the  moment,  the  free-  himself  by  artificial  light,  though  they 
masonry  among  them  was  complete.  rather  insistently  urged  on  the  Russian 
Janet  felt  a touch  on  her  arm:  “What  lady  that  such  things  were  a new  experi- 
are  you  doing  here  ?’’  She  turned  and  ence  for  them. 

found  Herself  looking  into  the  eyes  of  an  The  Grand  Canal  by  moonlight  is,  at 
agreeable,  keen-faced  young  man,  evi-  best,  a fantastic  vision,  from  which  we 
dently  an  American.  He  was  dressed  are  likely  to  awaken  and  find  that  per- 
entirely  in  black,  with  a wide  band  of  haps,  after  all,  we  have  been  dreaming, 
crepe  on  his  top-hat.  Even  after  he  had  Let  each  enjoy  the  magic  of  his  own 
seen  his  mistake,  something  drew  his  particular  mirage  while  it  lasts.  The 
eyes  to  liers  for  a breathless  number  of  Russian  lady  saw  only  the  loveliness  of 
seconds  and  she  stood  looking  up  at  him,  the  night,  with  the  honey-colored  moon 
somberly  beautiful.  Janet  had  not  often  throwing  into  relief  the  spires  and  domes 
rooked  into  the  eyes  of  youth.  The  fret-  of  St.  Mark’s.  For  her,  even  the  tour- 
ful  glarxcre  of  middle-age,  demanding  ser-  ist  throng — bent  grimly  on  its  pound,  of 
vice»  s what  she  was  more  accustomed  sight-seeing — began  to  reflect  something 
to*  And  the  frankly  approving  regard  of  the  gaiety  of  old  carnival  crowds,  and 
of  this  young  stranger,  which  was  as  Venice  was  no  longer  part  of  United 
respectful  as  the  passing  glance  of  the  Italy,  but  the  Venice  of  Romance,  where 
native  mustache-twirlers  had  been  bold,  the  Doge  wedded  the  Adriatic  with  a 
was  like  finding  a friendly  face  in  the  ring* 

crowd  a xnong  which  she  had  been  taking  The  Misses  Bayle  had  broken  the 
*•1  holiday  alone.  wings  of  their  Pegasus  so  long  ago  that 

1 beg  your  pardon,  but  I thought,  they  could  not  even  remember  when 
£r  a *J*oment,  you  were  my — sister.”  they  had  left  earth  levels;  they  scanned 
™,r?th«r  gulped  the  last  word,  flushed,  the  other  boats  and  felt  a heady  triumph 
•t  i°°*e<J  again  his  admiration.  The  in  realizing  that  none  were  dressed  as 
i • of  Janet,  brown-eyed,  brown-  they.  Not  even  St.  Mark’s,  in  all  her 

woodl > c^a<^  *n  a subtle  mingling  of  proud  Byzantine  glory,  was  comparable 

too  mar*u~^Ue<^  c^*ff°ns>  seemed  almost  to  them  in  the  splendor  of  their  Wet- 
for  the  young  man’s  sense  of  more  clothes. 

|.riv’eptions.  For  all  his  air  of  cos-  And  Janet  thought,  with  a pang  of 
«rarni<!v5-an'sm’  decked  with  the  sartorial  youthful  rebellion,  of  the  good-looking 
was  th  ,r*®s  Bond  Street,  his  glance  stranger  of  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  and 
was  mat:  of  a young  faun  surprising  a wondered  if  the  chance  confluence  of 
«« Jr  aryad  in  the  forest.  some  other  crowd  would  afford  a second 

look  * you’re  not  my  sister,  and” — his  glimpse  of  him.  Suddenly  Miss  Mar- 
•nrSii.  af«  sti11  of  Arcady,  youth,  and  garet  sat  up  with  a stifled  little  shriek; 
spring  and  j,  |a<j  n then,  huddling  within  her  fine  feathers, 
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said  she  must  go  home  immediately. 
Miss  Eleanor,  pale  and  gasping,  said 
nothing;  she  only  clung  to  her  sister 
and  hid  her  face.  In  the  shrunken 
relaxation  of  outline  that  the  counte- 
nances of  both  sisters  presented,  they 
were  like  waxen  images  of  themselves 
that  had  been  held  close  to  a devas- 
tating flame.  Janet  looked  from  one 
to  the  other  in  painful  anxiety;  were 
they  ill?  What  had  happened? 

“Zey  must  have  eat  somezing  zat  not 
agree — ze  table  d'hote  often  is  mose  dan- 
gerous,” murmured  the  Russian  lady 
sympathetically,  as  she  bade  their  gon- 
dolier take  them  to  their  hotel  landing 
quickly.  The  Misses  Bayle  said  nothing 
on  the  way  home,  but  sat  like  two  figures 
of  dumb,  magnificent  wretchedness. 

On  their  way  to  the  lift  the  hotel 
porter  handed  them  a telegram,  but 
there  was  no  need  to  open  it.  Already 
they  had  surmised  its  frightful  contents, 
and  they  were  not  deceived.  Alone  to- 
gether a few  minutes  later,  they  read: 

Leave  Venice  immediately.  The  Wet- 
mores  arrived  yesterday.  Agatha. 

“There  they  were!”  gasped  Miss  Mar- 
garet— “Matilda  Wetmore  and  that 
queer,  artistic  son  of  hers,  young  Fumi- 
vall;  he  was  fairly  eating  our  gondola 
alive  with  his  eyes.  Janet  and  the  prin- 
cess were  talking  and  did  not  notice. 
What  were  the  Wetmores  doing  in  Ven- 
ice at  this  season — in  deep  mourning, 
too?  Isn’t  any  place  on  earth  safe  from 
them?” 

“The  Baldwins  say  young  Ferny’s  ec- 
centric enough  for  anything — wants  to 
be  an  artist — think  of  it,  with  their 
money  1 And  that  he  has  designed ! Oh, 
heavens!  That’s  it!  He  sometimes  de- 
signs his  sisters’  gowns!  That’s  it — he 
recognized  Anna’s  dress  on  Janet!” 

“I  felt  all  along  that  something  awful 
would  happen  if  we  gave  Janet  those 
clothes.  I shall  not  tell  her,  however,  as 
we  should  have  to  buy  her  new  things. 
We  can  take  the  morning  train  to  Inns- 
bruck and  then  make  up  our  minds  what 
to  do  later.” 

Janet  packed  all  night  long;  trunk 
after  trunk  of  Wetmore  splendor  was 
folded  away  between  reams  of  tissue- 
paper,  garnished  with  sachet-bags  tied 
with  ribbons.  Bodices  were  stuffed  into 


a semblance  of  the  human  form  to  keep 
them  from  crushing;  the  frothing  lace 
and  chiffons  seemingly  increased  and 
multiplied  as  the  clock  ran  away  with 
the  night. 

At  Innsbruck,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Misses  Bayle  began  to  have  misgivings 
about  their  clothes.  If  only  some  of 
them  had  been  simpler  and  had  not 
necessitated  the  taking  of  cabs  for  every 
step.  Furthermore,  the  modest  tips  that 
they  had  made  it  a sort  of  religion  to 
dispense — that  Europe  might  not  be  ut- 
terly spoiled  for  people  with  “refined” 
incomes — were  no  longer  received  with 
smiles.  Ladies  wearing  Paquin  crea- 
tions could  not  hand  out  a few  pfennigs 
without  submitting  themselves  to  un- 
pleasant cynicisms  on  the  part  of  the 
ower  classes.  It  was  a hideous  thought, 
jut  the  Bayles  had  to  face  it:  their 
clothes  were  helping  to  spoil  Europe! 

They  did  no  unpacking  at  Innsbruck; 
they  knew  of  an  old  castle  in  the 
Kitzbiihler  Alps  where  “paying  guests” 
who  could  lay  claim,  convincingly,  to  a 
sufficient  number  of  quarterings  on  their 
shields  were  admitted  to  a sublimated 
order  of  pension  life. 

And  while  they  waited,  the  opera- 
bouffe  - ish  postman  brought  strange, 
incalculable  communications  to  Janet. 
The  first  of  these  bore  her  name  and 
address  in  a jerky,  determined  hand- 
writing which  in  itself  was  a sufficient 
mystery,  not  a soul  having  had  time  to 
learn  her  whereabouts  since  the  flight 
from  Venice.  The  contents,  as  she  at 
first  anticipated,  were  not  the  usual 
police  inquiries  to  which  travelers  in 
Europe  are  constantly  subjected,  but  a 
sonnet  with  some  really  delightful  turns 
of  expression.  It  told,  in  the  octave,  of 
the  miracle  of  the  clock  tower,  while  the 
sextet  told  of  yet  another  miracle,  one 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  heart  of  the 
writer  upon  seeing  a Botticelli  lady  wan- 
dering out  of  her  picture-frame  in  the 
Piazza  San  Marco.  Janet  received  this 
first  tribute  to  her  youth  and  charm  as 
if  it  had  been  an  infernal  machine.  She 
hid  it  away  in  terror  where  it  could  ex- 
plode without  doing  serious  damage,  and 
she  thanked  Heaven  that  it  was  one  of 
her  duties  to  receive  and  sort  the  mail. 
More  poetical  bombs  followed,  and  were 
stowed  away  with  the  first  explosive. 
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Miss  Margaret,  in  a day  or  two,  had 
sufficiently  recovered  from  her  Venetian 
flight  to  take  what  degree  of  comfort  she 
could  from  dove-gray  crepe,  with  suede 
slippers  to  match,  and  go  in  search  of  a 
library.  Janet  in  her  capacity  of  book- 
carrier  was  in  attendance.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  library  later  than  George 
Sand,  and  while  Miss  Bayle  hesitated, 
with  just  the  hint  of  patronage  that  a 
pearl  and  amethyst  lorgnette  can  confer, 
she  glanced  up,  and  at  her  elbow  there 
stood  young  Fumivall  Wetmore! 

He  had  taken  off  his  hat,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  speaking  to  her; 
through  all  the  clutching  horror  of  the 
nightmare  scene,  she  remembered,  in 
thinking  it  over,  having  heard  him  use 
the  words  “Miss  Bayle.”  But  the  guilt 
of^  being  caught  in  that  dove-colored 
crepe,  with  the  very  lorgnette  in  her 
hand  that  had  come  with  it,  seemed  to 

ir  ^er  ^er senses’  and  she  found  her- 
self fleeing,  like  a departing  Macbeth- 
lan  supper  guest,  actually  dragging  Janet 
after  her. 

In  the  family  conclave  that  followed, 
Janet  learned  for  the  first  time  that  the 
young  man  of  the  Piazza  San  Marco 
episode  was  none  other  than  young  Fur- 
1,1  j3**  Wetmore.  The  discovery  put  an 
ej]d,to  airy  structure  that,  in  spite  of 
all  her  struggles,  her  rebellious  tmagi- 
11  l»t,|)n  • acl  persisted  in  building.  The 
whole  incident  immediately  changed 
color;  it  was  nothing  now  but  the  ques- 
tionable prank  of  an  overpoweringly 
nch  young  man  who  had  pretended  to 
recognize  them  because  they  were  wear- 
ing his  mother’s  and  sister’s  clothes.  It 
wa,® ^rueU  ignoble.  Janet’s  eyes  flashed. 

I sa^  him  in  Venice,  that  day  in  the 
square,  she  said  in  a quick,  thrilling  con- 
tralto that  had  a ’cello  note  in  it.  “Of 
course,  it  was  my  clothes — he  recog- 
nized them!”  But  beyond  this  one 
speech,  which  seemed  to  have  been  pre- 
cipitated by  an  emotion  as  deep  as  it  was 
unusual,  she,  with  quiet  finality,  refused 
to  say  more.  But  she  did  a thing  that 
for  her  represented  the  last  ditch  of  reck- 
lessness— she  withdrew  her  savings  and 
asked  for  a day  off! 

When  Janet  had  departed,  the  Misses 
Bayle  sat  together  with  such  serenity  as 
they  could  command,  waiting  for  some- 
thing yet  more  terrible  to  happen. 


What  could  be  expected  after  a series  of 
such  crucial  prefaces — another  Wetmore 
meeting,  Janet’s  drawing  out  her  sav- 
ings, and,  to  top  all,  this  unheard-of  re- 
quest for  a day  off.  But  nothing  more 
startling  occurred  than  the  return  of 
Janet  at  nightfall  with  such  an  assort- 
ment of  ugly  ready  - made  clothes  as 
she  had  been  able  to  buy,  haphazard,  in 
the  Tyrolean  metropolis.  Then,  folding 
away  every  vestige  of  Wetmore  splen- 
dor, she  went  about  openly,  with  head 
high,  in  the  ugly,  dowdy  things,  as  hope- 
lessly out  of  fashion  as  the  crinolines  of 
the  sixties. 

And  now  began  a wild  chase  of  Bayles 
and  Wetmores  over  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope that  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  the  helpless  dodging  of  criminals, 
hounded  by  some  clever  prefect  of  po- 
lice who  gives  them  sufficient  start  to 
make  the  final  pounce  more  brilliant. 
The  Bayles  stole,  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness,  to  the  Frau  Baronin’s  stronghold 
in  the  Kitzbiihler  Alps,  only  to  leam,  a 
day  or  two  later,  that  the  Wetmores 
had  engaged  a Schloss  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood.  It  was  then  that  the 
desperate  sisters,  again  taking  counsel, 
made  up  their  minds  for  a decisive  stroke. 
They  would  make  a brave  dash  for  Lon- 
don while  the  season  was  at  fever  height. 
The  Wetmores  would  not  dare  show  a 
head  in  London  at  such  a time,  while  the 
very  banking-houses  with  which  the  late 
magnate  had  been  connected  still  dis- 
played fluttering  emblems  of  woe. 

In  the  great,  grim  world  of  London, 
making  merry  in  the  spring,  they  forgot, 
for  the  moment,  the  pursuing  shadow  of 
the  Wetmores.  Again  they  plunged  into 
the  shimmering  magnificence  of  the  ten 
trunks;  they  rioted  in  their  contents;  life 
became  one  long  sartorial  spree.  Indeed, 
they  lost  their  heads,  and,  decking  them- 
selves in  the  very  richest  of  their  delicate 
trappings,  they  engaged  penny  chairs  in 
Hyde  Park,  to  see  nobility  itself,  for 
the  moment  no  more  sumptuously  gar- 
nitured  than  they,  defile  before  them. 

Miss  Eleanor  had  recognized  in  the 
whirling  throng  two  duchesses  and  the 
American  wife  of  a Cabinet  officer.  She 
was  wavering  between  the  delights  of 
identifying  a celebrated  actress  and  a 
South-African  millionaire,  when  she  col- 
lapsed! There,  like  the  specter  of  The 
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Flying  Dutchman,  was  a black  appari- 
tion that  precipitated  itself  into  the 
stream  of  carriages.  From  out  its  sable 
entourage  of  coachmen,  footmen,  horses, 
and  paneling,  their  dazed  perceptions 
made  out  the  stem  profile  of  Mrs. 
ames  Fumivall  Wetmore  reclining  in 
er  memorial  blacks.  At  sight  of  them 
she  roused  herself  and  made  a distinct 
effort  to  bow. 

“ She’s  known  us  by  sight  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  this  is  the  first  time  she 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  recognize  us,” 
Miss  Eleanor  said  to  her  sister.  - 

But  even  to  the  heady  egoism  of  the 
Bayles  it  was  inconceivable  that  people 
of  the  Wetmores’  importance  would  rush 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other 
solely  for  the  ignoble  purpose  of  bowing 
to  a couple  of  elderly  gentlewomen  wear- 
ing their  cast-off  clothing.  Some  other 
solution  of  the  mystery  must  be  ad- 
vanced. The  Bayles  now  got  together 
for  another  family  council,  and  made  the 
frightful  discovery  that  in  rushing  from 
place  to  place  at  a moment’s  notice,  with 
the  reckless  engaging  of  wagons-lits  and 
other  luxuries  coincident  with  the  pace 
they  had  been  keeping — not  to  mention 
the  continual  hiring  of  cabs  to  save  the 
infernal  frocks — they  had  trebled  their 
expenses  since  coming  into  possession  of 
the  Wetmore  clothes. 

At  this  stage  of  “their  case,”  as  they 
had  begun  to  call  it,  they  emulated 
Janet — laid  aside  their  false  plumage  and 
bought  entirely  new  wardrobes.  But 
even  this  did  not  seem  to  soften  the 
hearts  of  the  sinister  Wetmores.  Giving 
them  a week’s  start,  they  overtook  the 
Bayles  at  Cowes,  where  a frantic  tele- 
gram from  Agatha  Baldwin  bade  the  sis- 
ters again  fly.  On  they  went  to  Paris, 
and  from  Paris  to  Munich,  the  Wetmores 
doggedly  keeping  up  the  chase. 

In  Munich  the  Bayles  (mere  wraiths 
of  their  former  selves)  took  obscure  stu- 
dent lodgings,  which  they  never  left  ex- 
cept after  nightfall,  and  then  heavily 
veiled.  From  even  this  humble  shelter, 
they  were  likely  to  be  dispossessed  at 
any  moment  by  a landlady  who  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  whether  the  ladies 
of  mystery  were  Russian  spies,  nihilists 
posing  as  Americans,  or  international 
counterfeiters.  She  was  not,  perhaps, 
unjustified  in  assuming  that  lodgers  who 
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had  nothing  to  conceal  would  have  con- 
ducted themselves  less  furtively. 

The  Wetmore-Bayle  clothes  comedy 
had  by  this  time  reduced  the  two  valiant 
spinsters — traveled,  poised,  vainglorious 
in  an  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  haunts 
and  shrines  of  Europe  that  had  evaded 
the  vigilance  of  both  tourists  and  guide- 
books— to  a pair  of  skulking,  terrified 
ghosts  who  ate  in  their  rooms  and  took 
their  exercise  in  back  streets,  swathed  In 
the  thickest  of  motor  veils. 

It  was  in  the  Alte  Pinakothek,  where 
she  had  gone,  a day  or  two  after  her  ar- 
rival, to  try  and  escape  for  a brief  hour 
the  frenzied  atmosphere  created  by  the 
Bayles  at  home,  that  Janet  again  had 
a little  brush  with  fate.  She  had  been 
looking  at  one  of  the  old  masters  when 
Fumivall  Wetmore,  deferential  but  grim- 
ly determined,  stepped  between  her  and 
the  Albrecht  Diirer  Madonna,  and  said: 

“Why  won’t  you  let  me  speak  to  you? 
I know  perfectly  well  who  you  are  and 
you  know  who  I am.  We  are  even  some 
sort  of  homeopathic,  high-dilution  sort 
of  cousins;  you  are  related  to  the  Bald- 
wins, so  am  I.  But  you  and  your  aunts 
won’t  stand  still  long  enough  to  clear 
up  the  puzzle  of  the  family  relationship. 
Heavens!  What  sprinters  all  of  you 
are!  My  mother  and  I are  half  dead 
pursuing  you  — not  a professional  in 
modem  athletics  could  keep  the  Bayle 
pace.  Laugh  at  me,  ridicule  me,  rail  at 
me,  do  anything — only  stand  still  long 
enough  for  me  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
love  you.  I have  nothing  but  the  old 
worn  words  to  say  it  in — I can’t  tell  you 
as  Chopin  told  George  Sand,  with  music 
that  flows  like  happy  tears.  Or  paint 
the  eternal  spring,  like  Botticelli,  though 
you’ve  put  it  in  my  heart.  I can  only 
catch  railroad  trains,  pursue  diligences, 
run  for  steamboats,  leap  from  motors; 
but  it’s  my  absurd  way  of  saying  I love 
you — the  only  way  open  to  me.  Won’t 
you  stay  long  enough  for  me  to  tell 
you  in  a sweeter  way,  dear,  beautiful 
Botticelli  lady?” 

Janet,  with  color  that  swept  from  high 
to  low  tide,  looked  at  him  with  eyes  that 
brightened,  but  the  sad  mouth,  that  had 
been  swallowing  the  bitter  portion  of  the 
poor  relation  for  years,  drooped. 

“You  mustn’t  talk  to  me  like  that; 
Cousin  Margaret  wouldn’t  like  it,  nor 
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Cousin  Eleanor,  either;  they  are  so  up- 
set meeting  you  and  your  family  every- 
where— they  can’t  understand — ” 

“Let  them  keep  still  a few  minutes, 
then,  and  I’ll  explain  fast  enough  that 
I’m  not  running  after  them,  but  after 
you” 

“Perhaps  I’ve  misjudged  you,  but  I 
thought  you  kept  meeting  us  because — 
because — ” Looking  into  his  eyes,  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  put  her  un- 
worthy suspicions  into  words.  “How 
can  you  love  me?”  The  doubts  and 
misgivings  of  thwarted  youth  surged  to 
her  lips  like  a bitter  wave.  “How  can 
you  love  me?  I’m  nothing  but  the 
Bayles*  Cinderella  1” 

“ Nothing  1 the  girl  I’ve  run  all  over 
the  continent  of  Europe  after,  nothing  1 
Granting  you  are  the  Bayles’  Cinderella, 
who  was  more  beautiful,  who  was  more 
beloved,  and  who  lived  happily  ever 
after  but  Cinderella — tell  me  that?” 

“They’d  never  forgive  me  if  they 
knew  I was  at  the  bottom  of  their  trou- 
bles— •” 

. “Their  troubles!  I like  that!  As  if 
**  isn’t  our  troubles,  I’ll  have  them  know! 
•Ann  the  poor  old  mater  nearly  dead  with 
rushing  all  over  Europe  like  a bam- 
stntmer.  She’s  a brick,  the  mater.  I 
told  her  all  about  you  after  I saw  you 
first  in  the  square,  and  she’s  been  keep- 
*n?  UP  the  race  with  me  like  a two-yea  r- 
°i“*  , You  see,  ever  since  I’ve  grown 
up  she’s  had  fits  about  what  she  calls 
throwing  myself  away,’  and  she’s  so 
pleased  that  you’re  like  the  happy  coun- 
tries and  haven’t  any  history.  Why, 
dear,  beautiful  Botticelli  lady,  you’re 
smiling!  That’s  worth  living  for — I’ve 
made  you  smile  at  last!” 

Cinderella  needed  no  fairy  godmother 
or  magic  wand  for  her  transformation. 
As  her  impetuous  lover  had  said,  she  was 
smiling. 

“I.  think,”  she  said,  “I  hear  a clock 
striking  twelve  somewhere.  In  another 
moment  my  splendid  clothes  will  not 
turn  to  rags,  because  they  did  that  in 
Innsbruck,  some  weeks  ago.” 

At  the  word  “clothes”  their  voices 
rang  out  in  genuine  girl  and  boy  laugh- 
ter, and  the  old  custodian,  hurrying  to 


see  what  was  the  matter,  saw  the  girl 
wave  her  hand  to  the  boy  in  a little 
gesture  of  farewell,  then  hurry  down  the 
steps — plainly  it  was  too  late  to  com- 
mand silence. 

When  she  reached  the  pension , the 
Misses  Bayle  were  packing,  they  having 
been  unable  to  restrain  their  anxiety  and 
wait  for  her  return,  after  Miss  Marga- 
ret had  caught  sight  of  a lady  in  deep 
mourning  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
The  lady  had  proved  to  be  nothing  more 
terrifying  than  an  English  tourist  in 
search  of  lodgings,  but  the  shock  of  the 
black  crepe  had  been  too  much — it  had 
started  the  Bayles  once  more,  and  they 
had  made  up  their  minds  that  this  time 
it  would  be  New  York.  But  before  the 
clothes  that  had  brought  about  their 
ruin  had  again  been  put  away  there 
came  another  telegram  from  Agatha 
Baldwin  that  read:  “Do  not  move.  All 
a mistake.  Await  my  letter  explaining.” 

This  second  form  of  suspense  was  as 
nerve-racking  as  the  first;  smelling- 
salts  were  sent  for,  bromide  was  taken, 
and  the  Bayles  managed  to  keep  alive 
till  the  arrival  of  the  letter  from  Mrs. 
Baldwin,  extracts  from  which  were: 

For  goodness’  sake,  don’t  move  till  Matilda 
Wetmore  can  catch  up  with  you  and  call. 
Young  Furnivall,  who  has  caused  them  the 
utmost  anxiety  with  his  eccentricities  ever 
since  he  left  college,  has  apparently  fallen 
head  over  heels  in  love  with  Janet.  It  seems 
that  he’s  always  dabbled  in  art,  and  he  de- 
signed some  sort  of  wonderful  costume  for 
his  sister  Anna  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  Janet. 
He  saw  Janet  with  it  on  in  the  Piazza  San 
Marco  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  His  mother, 
who  has  been  terrified  that  he  would  marry 
an  actress  or  some  impossible  person,  is  de- 
lighted. I’m  horribly  sorry  you’ve  had  all 
this  worry  and  expense,  rushing  from  place 
to  place — it  must  have  been  hideous,  when 
all  that  the  poor  Wetmores  wanted  was  to 
get  acquainted.  Matilda  has  taken  me  fully 
into  her  confidents,  and  I’m  sending  her  a 
letter  of  introduction. 

“Where  is  dear  Janet,  our  dear  little 
ward?”  exclaimed  Miss  Eleanor  with 
unction.  “Call  her,  Margaret — it’s  only 
right  that  all  the  family  should  read  this 
letter  together.” 
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BY  HIRAM  BINGHAM,  F 

Director  of  the  Yale  Peruvian  Bxpediti 


IN  the  lower  Urubamba 
Valley,  about  a week’s 
journey  north  of  Cuzco, 
Peru,  is  a charming 
sugar- estate,  once 
worked  by  the  Jesuits 
and  now  owned  by  a 
delightful  and  highly  cultivated  gentle- 
man, Don  Pedro  Duque,  who  was  born 
in  Colombia,  but  who  came  to  Peru 
many  years  ago.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune in  July,  1911,  to  meet  his  oldest 
son,  Don  Alberto,  in  Cuzco,  while  we 
were  arranging  for  a trip  to  the  Vil- 
cabamba  country.  As  Don  Alberto, 
who  was  educated  in  the  United  States, 
spoke  not  only  English  and  Spanish,  but 
also  Quichua,  the  language  of  the  Incas 
and  of  the  majority  of  the  residents  of 
the  Peruvian  highlands,  and  as  he  was 
most  courteously  willing  to  aid  us  in 
every  possible  way,  we  saw  quite  a 
little  of  him,  and  eventually  received 
letters  of  introduction  to  several  of  his 
friends  in  the  Urubamba  Valley,  and  in 

Particular  a letter  of  commendation  to 
is  father,  the  owner  of  the  Santa  Ana 


sugar  and  cocoa  estates. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  were 
at  that  time  engaged  in  a search  for 
Vitcos,  the  last  Inca  capital.  We  were 
also  desirous  of  finding  a place  referred 
to  in  the  early  Spanish  chronicles  as 
Vilcabamba  Viejo,  or  Old  Vilcabamba. 

Even  in  a country  where  we  have 
always  received  valuable  government  as- 
sistance and  generous  hospitality  from 
private  individuals,  our  reception  at 
Santa  Ana  stands  out  as  particularly 
delightful,  largely  because  Don  Pedro 
took  such  an  interest  in  enabling  us  to 
get  all  possible  information  about  the 
little-known  region  into  which  we  pur- 
posed to  penetrate. 

Santa  Ana  is  less  than  thirteen  degrees 
south  of  the  equator,  and  the  elevation 
is  barely  three  thousand  feet  above  sea- 
level;  the  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
is  intense.  Nevertheless,  Don  Pedro 
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Sketch  Map  of  the  Pampaconas  and  adjacent  Regions 


A few  days  later,  in  company  with 
Prof.  H.  W.  Foote,  the  naturalist  of  the 
expedition,  I left  the  delightful  hospital- 
ity and  the  charming  conversation  of 
Santa  Ana,  went  back  a little  way  up 
the  Urubamba,  and  then  turned  south 
to  ascend  the  Vilcabamba. 

This  valley  had  once  been  visited  by 
the  Italian- Peruvian  explorer  Antonio 
Raimondi,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any 
°r  °ne  Person>  Peru  owes  a knowledge 
of  her  own  geography.  But  his  notes 
r*1!!  C ^cabaniba  Valley  are  not  very 
*U  I*  • e was  interested  chiefly  in  mines 
and  minerals,  and  made  no  mention  of 
“y  ruins  hereabouts.  Accordingly,  it 
was  with  a feeling  of  considerable  uncer- 
that  we  proceeded  on  our  quest. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  the  sugar-planta- 
in of  Paltaybamba.  The  owner,  Sr. 
Jose  S.  Pancorbo,  was  away  attending 
to  the  affairs  of  a rubber  estate,  not 
*nany  days’  journey  off  in  the  montana 
or  ban  Miguel;  but  his  wife  received 
us  most  hospitably,  and  his  majordomo 
confirmed  the  information  that  way  off 
somewhere  in  the  montana  of  Conservi- 
daXJ)c»  beyond  Pampaconas,  there  lived 
3 jV*v‘an  mestizo  named  Saavedra, 
and  that  he  would  know  all  about  the 
rj*ins  °f  Espiritu  Pampa.  They  all  said 
that  Saavedra  lived  an  extremely  retired 
life,  and  that  bis  place  was  a difficult 
one  to  reach.  But  no  one  here  had  been 


there,  and  accounts  differed  as  to  how 
long  it  would  take  us  to  reach  it. 

Two  days  later  we  were  in  Lucma. 
Our  friend,  Teniente  Gobemador.  Mo- 
grevejo,  showed  us  a number  of  ruins  in 
the  vicinity,  including  the  very  impor- 
tant ones  of  Rosapata,  which  we  were 
able  to  prove  later  were  those  of  Vitcos, 
the  last  Inca  capital.  Meanwhile,  Sr. 
Pancorbo  of  Paltaybamba,  on  his  way 
back  from  his  rubber-estates,  took  pains 
to  look  us  up  and  to  beg  us  not  to 
attempt  to  find  the  ruins  in  the  lower 
jungles,  explaining  that  the  land  there 
was  controlled  by  Saavedra,  “a  very 
powerful  man,  having  many  Indians  un- 
der his  control,  and  living  in  grand 
state  with  fifty  servants,  and  not  at  all 
desirous  of  visitors.”  Sr.  Pancorbo  and 
his  administrador  both  agreed  that  the 
Indians  were  of  the  Campa  tribe,  very 
wild  and  extremely  savage,  using  poi- 
soned arrows,  and  most  averse  to 
strangers.  They  admitted  that  they  had 
heard  that  there  were  ruins  over  there, 
but  they  begged  us  not  to  go  and  look 
for  them.  Our  curiosity,  however,  was 
now  thoroughly  aroused,  and  we  believed 
the  danger  to  be  exaggerated. 

A day  or  so  later  we  reached  the  town 
of  Vilcabamba,  once  called  San  Fran- 
cisco de  la  Victoria,  and  found  it  to  be 
a compact  village  of  solidly  built  stone 
huts,  with  heavy  thatched  roofs,  at  an 
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elevation  of  1 1,700  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  nights  were  unusually  cold.  The 
village  had  the  appearance  of  being  de- 
serted. Most  of  the  men  were  away 
attending  to  little  chacras , or  farms,  and 
small  herds  of  sheep,  in  the  neighboring 
valleys.  Only  at  special  festival  times 
and  at  the  annual  visit  of  the  priest 
has  the  village  many  inhabitants. 

The  church,  an  ancient  structure  with 
a thatched  roof  that  leaked,  was  built, 
they  told  us,  in  the  time  of  the  Span- 
iards, at  least  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Its  picturesque  belfry  stood  slightly 
apart.  Its  furnishings  were  meager  and 
its  air  of  desolation  extended  over  the 
entire  village. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  during  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  celebrated  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  Toledo,  gold-mines  were  dis- 
covered in  the  adjacent  mountains,  and 
the  solidity  of  the  stone  houses  was 
probably  due  to  that  ancient  industry. 

We  stayed  with  the  gobernador,  Man- 
uel Condore,  who  had  received  orders 
from  the  sub-prefect  to  aid  us  in  our 
search.  On  the  following  day  he  sum- 
moned the  oldest  Indian  living  in  the 
vicinity,  a picturesque  old  fellow  named 
Quispicusi.  After  it  was  explained  to 
him  that  this  was  a very  solemn  occa- 
sion, and  that  a governmental  inquiry 
was  in  progress,  he  endeavored  to  the 
best  of  nis  ability  to  tell  us  about  the 
surrounding  country.  Other  intelligent 
Indians  were  summoned,  but  neither  he 
nor  they,  nor  apparently  any  one  else  in 
the  village,  had  ever  been  to  Conservi- 
dayoc,  although  they  all  agreed  that  it 
was  not  more  than  four  days’  journey 
away  on  foot  in  the  montana , beyond 
Pampaconas,  and  that  they  had  heard 
that  there  were  ruins  there. 

Our  supplies  were  getting  low;  there 
was  nothing  to  be  bought  in  Vilca- 
bamba;  and  so,  against  the  protesta- 
tions of  the  hospitable  gobernador,  we  de- 
cided to  leave  the  following  day  for 
Conservidayoc,  provided  we  could  get 
carriers,  as  all  agreed  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  use  mules  after  the  first  two 
days. 

It  seemed  strange  that  here  in  the 
village  of  VilcabamDa,  only  a few  days* 
from  Conservidayoc,  we  could  not  find 
any  one  who  had  ever  been  in  the  valley, 
and  it  seemed  stranger  still  that  on 

Google 


Raimondi’s  map  tl 
be  any  place  whe 
exist.  Apparently 
far  as  Raimondi  { 
and  it  appeared  tl 
scientific  explorer 
this  far.  On  his  m 
one  of  the  region,  tl 
the  Urubamba  ai 
shown  as  being  at 
seven  miles  west  fr 
cabamba.  It  is  s< 
of  South  Peru  pul 
Geographical  Sock 
could  tell  us  of  ar 
so  we  had  to  give  tl 
were  now  based  o 
the  village  of  Par 
hours’  journey  on 
cabamba,  there  v 
been  to  Conservid; 

Pampaconas  is  i 
the  early  Spanish  1 
important  village 
Spanish  conquest, 
meeting  was  held 
from  the  viceroy  c 
of  the  sons  of  t 
Manco,  who  was 
father  had  saved  c 
their  ancestors.  E 
occur  on  Raimond 
given  us  by  the 
Society. 

After  the  usual 
by  difficulty  of  cat 
had  wandered  far 
pastures,  we  finall 
set  out  for  that  1 
dayoc,  which  had 
so  much  mystery 
a land  of  dangero' 
sessing  also  an  In 
jungles. 

Our  first  day’s  j< 
village  of  Pampa 
its  vicinity,  the  , 
could  find  guide: 
carriers  whom  w< 

As  the  mountain 
to  be  very  avers 
ticularly  averse  tc 
uniform,  the  two 
companying  us,  b 
Nunez  in  Cuzco,  1 
behind  for  a few  1 
Pampaconas  unti 
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the  mean  rirnt,  our  carriers  were  to?  be  f rom  the  tup  of  the-  pas*  we  had  a 
engaged;,t: said  that  if  they,,s#w  wperb  view,  back,  to  the:  eastward,  of 
the  Hrass  buttons  of  a soldier  c-ORiifig  a long  chain  of  snow-capped  mountains, 
over  the  hillstbey'  would  hide  so  effec-  We  were  greatly  surprised  at  seeing 
rtvefy  that  it  woohl;  be  impossible  to  these,  for  they  were  not  mentioned  in 
secort  anybody  for  the  joiifney,  any  not  referred  to  ttn  any  map. 

Leaving  VifeaTafTtba,  tjtfr  p^h  dt-  ft -was  nor.  until  long  afterward  that  we 
Seemied  tepidly: %>■  ’tflfe  rharshy  rMlixeiTthd; they  hiy  fwp,stly  in  a region 

bottom  of  an  old  glaciated  valley,  w winch  actually  did  not  exist  on  any  map 
wJitcti;  one;  of  oio  mules  had  that  .morn-  because  of  an  citur  in  locating  ’the  great 
mg  got,  ehtnfrughiy  mired  while  nibblin':;  rivcr^tnijrSrtagf  jftie  old  maps  dafifttAt 
rbr  succulent  grasses  that  covered  the  f.  leave  room  enough  between  the  ApupV 
r'ceacberpus  hog-;  Crossing1  the  little  nuc.and  th<- L!riil?amba  ff»t  this  magnilif’ 
•stream,  wr  : ascended  tip?  other  side  ■of-:y,cyU!  gfaciateilyirea,  pro!  - ably  bne  of  the 
the  valley  and  turned  westward.  ; largest  in  die  tvor-ld  thus  far  uodescribed. 

■As.  vve  rode  along  there  were  pointed-  ht  -i  port  ion  of  rh  is  region  the  lexpedi- 
ou<  to  us  the  of.  sa  *•  o> ,.!  Ancient  tion  of  it)ig  Carried  on  topographic  sm!- 

mines.  ' AetmrdiPg  r.<-  rhif  cSu-oniclcSw  it  • mme,  and  it  w.ns  ex«v-<-s.c'«i  that  the 
was  the  . presence-  in  these  mountains  of  tupvdition  of  1914'  would  ouminue  the 
rich  gctid-rmries  and  their  .disikiyetry  in  work  under  '$1$'  au-Spibi^  at  -1lf#Ie-  l|m~ 
fs72  or  tbereabosH;s:f hat:  icd  V'o  the  xfsi  wrsuy  and  the  .National.  Geographical 
tahlishrrtent  an  thrt.-hiY-a'k,-  'Upland  volley  Society. 

of  the  tofyn  ctf  San  Francesco  de  la  Tti  the;  west  bf  145,  ds  We  sfond  cm  top 
Victoria,  now  c^Utd  VjlCibamfhii  Rgi-  of  the  there  sfftUlhvd  a gfgat  area 
inondi  reported  that  at:  a little  •.distance,  of  high  • rnuuntams  and  deep valleys, 
from  hetg  bV  dfscoyertd  mines  rtf  cobalt  imTdpxViv  rfvegsy  and  splendid  forest- 
and  nickel,  and  also  saw  silver-bearing  clad  slopes.  We  supposed,  from  Rai- 
copper  ore.  and  even  some  lead  sulphide,  jjhondi’s  map.  that  front  our  devotion  of 
The  difficulties  of  transportation  in  this  J 2.:.tO:  fk*t  »ve-  were  looking  down  into 
region,  however,  ate  so  great  that  it  is  the  raJlev  of  the  Apttcimav:,  hut-  as-  a 
not  likely  .any  route  mining  w ill  1 .0.  done  matter  of  but  wr  were  looking  into,  t In- 
here. for  Some  tunc  to  ,.-<  mu . now  that  the  valley  .of  the  hitherto  uncharted  Fa  hip  1- 
ancient  goWrtiftihW  ha ve  bceft  exhausted.  JiiVef  pft-fc  lViiJtdrtd 
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i'll  .sv-:  I";  to  empty  Hud  *t  a good  place  i< 
onve  distance.  heipw’  sheep  and  porafoes. 
re/ar  ; dawi i in  tTiiis  y excittirifertt  in  tlie  viUaj 
ii^iic.  yvH-K;  its  sav-  the  fact  that  im  rlu  J 
^ wtriiyn c-: - ivitii ns.  jaguar  h-adoiadeTiisV. 

1 hyrdjy .■he  ’iralM.  a ihwent  fp»n  the  ■■-jmv 
at  it  tv.as  only  with  carri^J’  p8'  pne  of  the  * 


per  eh  r.  <J  j-t)  # pg 

shoiildyf  nf  the 
m o U htki  h- . ?■£  i 84'; ; • 
front  pf  if  : ' 

two  m three  wnnv* 
e«;  seated tin  mats 
set  '.»  ir  in  the  su  n* 
shdlmg  corn.  As 
soon  as  they  saw 
rhe  gofon'tftfef  ap- 
prrtath  with 
ifrangefy  they  'dir. 
once  began  tht- 
nieparation  uf  a 
hearty  meal,  for  »t 
was  about  eleven 
ocWfe,  and  they 
d id  not  nreii  tk  bt 
told  that  tfjy: 
had  m>6  had  anything 
si  oce  )a«t  yyy  nipy,,  . ' 

ftyi--.  yWyty  running  ■ During  live  cours 

mod  flVmr  »d’ the  lit-  0)j}&padh*.  and  the 
tie :)tdrj and  Tidvdy vyryTortg i-h>r.-i5P3.vr»'ir\>v- ;:v »fij*nct]r;ie.rtS'ly’-Tlii«!' ‘-A«: i“v i 
odpt  '#ett  bsstedy  ituedy  India  tty  ^ one 

whetted  opt  appfto.yy.  ••  gtly  hc-tn  to  Otmset 

sAl--.  ■ Hpjl  p|  p|||  p i vilLnp'  pe  Tf*.=t  Spa v 

(if  t*;iti'(p*k-r>nii^'  a syrijeroent  wf  ;.n>;iJS  ;.  came  not  ot»  hi.i  r»nn 
huts  ieatvetid  oyct 

( t ar  e dNh  iljsh  hi-  ■ 1 1 .&  a it  - |f|  t$|f : ||p|  ptll I i m0^^$  A t 

10,00.,  :..  : fb*.  \"  • y C'-uNo!  \ '-.t-.  ;.v:  • :.< 

.’tut  ..  built  of  m..iii:  and  mm! ' am  I ‘.-r,  of"  reality 

rhutehttd  with  g»as>j  pa  ©.pml;.  ;lty  ‘f-^hptjyph.  *,*  • **as  i 
sturdy  of 
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ALONG  THE  UNCHARTED  FAMPACONAS 


Began  to  pour  early  in  the  afternoon,  waterproof 
and  continued  without  inte Frit fission,  d ur- 
ine all  rtf  p yeti,'  X'oRl . and  tlfgary  night. 

After  pitching  our  tent  and  spreading 
qur  hl.iiiketiK  >vv;  went  down  to  (.biz- 
tAan’.s  hut- "of-  riwriio*  the  butchering  of 
a sheep  ’which  had  been  Rifled  prepara- 
rt iry  in  out  journey  into  the  lower  val- 
ley. When  we  ciiitte  back  to  thV  tent 
A'arious  and  sundry  cpnifiVtsifole  grunts 
greeted  am  ears,  and  wfe  found  that  in 
our  brief  absence  a large  sow  and  six 
fat  young  pigs  had  decided  that,  this  was 
the  driest,  place  on  t he  mo  n n t a In  -si  d e , 
grid  that  Op r blankets  friadt  a particu- 
larly attractive  bed , As  the  tynt  was  of 
the  s.rtfiil  mountain  partem*  later  used 
on  Mount  Comptma,  the  pigs  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting;  out  as  last  as  rhey 
avere  urged  to.  They  tetufTied'at  inter- 
vals durmg  thfc  Wight.  Their  twn  .shel- 
ter leaked,';  ' ' . -l\\:  : 

just  as  wc  were  dropping  off  to  sleep 
ourkmd  ludi.oifriytidsmijisttd  on  sharing 
their  food,  with  Usvapd  sent  up  f\vo  plates 
of  “ macaroni  soop/’  a great  delicacy 
made  out  of  the  intestines  of  the  xheepi 
At  d ay  break  we  found  ourselves  in 
inrnt  uneomforsably  surroundings.  Our 
tent,  which  had  not  beep  Wet  before, 
leaked  badly  during  the  nightd. . the  only 
part  of  it  that  seemed  thoroughly 
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on  top  of  the  ridge.  We  had  to  go  most 
of  the  way  on  foot.  The  recent  rains 
had  not  improved  matters.  Owing  to 
rain  and  fog,  we  could  see  but  little  of 
the  deep  valiey  below  us,  into  which  we 
soon  began  to  descend  by  a very  steep, 
winding  trail.  From  an  altitude  of 

10.000  feet,  we  rapidly  dropped  down  to 

6.000  feet.  The  fog  lifted  and  we  found 
ourselves  near  a small  abandoned  clear- 
ing, or  chacra.  Passing  this,  and  fording 
occasional  little  streams,  we  followed  the 
narrow  path  along  the  mountain -side 
until  we  finally  came  to  a little  chacra 
with  two  extremely  primitive  and  very 
small  shanties,  hardly  deserving  of  the 
term  “hut.”  This  place,  we  were  in- 
formed, was  San  Fernando.  The  three 
or  four  Indians  living  there  were  so 
alarmed  by  our  arrival  that  they  disap- 
peared during  the  night.  We  found  they 
nad  made  little  clearings  where  they 
could  raise  the  com  and  vegetables 
which  would  not  grow  any  nearer  the 
sheep  pastures  and  potato-fields  of  Pam- 
paconas.  It  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  we  could  find,  and  clear,  a 
place  for  our  tent,  so  steep  were  all  the 
slopes,  even  in  the  chacras. 

About  half  - past  eight  we  felt  an 
earthquake,  and  the  Indians  rushed 
out  of  their  shanty,  crying,  “Temblor!” 
There  were  a dozen  vibrations,  lasting 
three  or  four  seconds. 

During  the  night  it  rained  hard. 

The  next  morning  we  arranged  the 
loads  so  that  each  man  should  carry  not 
more  than  fifty  pounds,  one  soldier  was 
sent  back  to  Pampaconas  with  the 
mules,  and  we  started  off  on  foot.  Half 
an  hour’s  walk  brought  us  to  another 
little  clearing  called  Vista  Alegre.  It 
deserved  its  name,  for  it  certainly  had  a 
charming  view  both  up  and  down  the 
Pampaconas  Valley.  Near  here  the 
river,  which  had  hitherto  been  running 
in  a westerly  direction,  turned  to  the 
northward.  In  the  clearing  at  Vista 
Alegre  we  saw  the  tallest  corn-stalks 
that  either  Professor  Foote  or  myself 
had  ever  observed.  Some  of  them  were 
about  eighteen  feet  in  height.  In  the 
midst  of  the  little  clearing  rose  a gigantic 
tree,  almost  completely  enveloped  in  the 
embrace  of  a magnificent  parasite. 

Our  path  now  followed  the  banks  of 
the  Pampaconas  River,  and  then  turned 


into  the  jungle,  where 
and  more  difficult.  Cr; 
under  branches,  alon 
precipices,  on  steps  th* 
earth  and  rock,  over 
even  a dog  could  foll< 
way  painfully  down  th 

We  could  see  little 
account  of  the  densii 
About  three  o’clock  w 
little  clearing  named 
there  was  a six -by - 
where  we  managed  to 
nearly  level  ground  c 
our  tent.  So  steep  wa 
that  it  was  apparent 
greatest  difficulty  tha 
succeeded  in  finding  a 
on  little  alluvial  fans  \ 
while  to  clear  for  tl 
ing  a small  garden. 
Pacaypata  we  noticed 
potatoes,  bananas,  gr 
and  grenadillas.  A t 
covered  mountain  rose 
the  valley  to  a point 
ed  to  be  about  five  tl 
the  river,  or  twelve  tl 
the  sea. 

We  made  an  earl 
morning,  and  found  oi 
by  several  very  stee| 
cents  as  we  crossed  t 
of  the  Pampaconas. 
deeper  into  the  monti 
it  more  and  more  tire 
loads.  About  one  o’ 
us  we  must  stop,  as  w 
territory  of  los  salva  ie 
that  we  must  now  se 
warn  them  that  we 
friendly  mission;  otl 
attack  us,  or  else,  ii 
of  our  party,  run  a 
into  the  jungle.  F 
never  be  able  to  fini 
their  help.  The  ma 
did  not  seem  to  relis 

It  was  a rather 
while  we  waited,  w< 
tude  the  savages  wo 
trying  to  picture  to  < 
tate  Saavedra,  who 
as  sitting  in  the  mid 
surrounded  by  fifty  5 
ing  his  myrmidons  < 
disappear  into  the  ji 
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one-  af  vv*  pfcrv&Kta  A 8i#*  ;o«#.  rut 


Suddenly  we  were  startled  fey  the  etude  sugar,  hut  which  we  recognised 
sound  of  rapid  footsteps.  ant!  we  m-  were  of  Inca  origin  and  had  h«;n  core 
Stinctively  liehfc^uf  guns  a little  tighter.  stTUcteif  probably  several  i-eniflftie-S 
when  there  hur*r  out  of  the  woods  into  fie  said  Ke  had  found  thern  ih  the  jhpglt 
the  little’ clearing  where  we  were  a-aryd  hot  far  way.  ' -..  • 

a pleasant-faced  young  Peruvian,  quire  Before  long  an  abunthror  nital  ol 
conventionally  clad.,  who  had  dime  nm-  boiled  chicken,  ri.ct.  and -.sweep.  yucca 
nitjg  from  bisfarhei  Saavedruto  give  us  was  set  before  itsy  arid  we  were  given.  t<; 
a most  cordial  welcome.  It  was  quite  understand  that ;,we  were  riot  only most 
a relief  re.  emvumtct  this  kind  of  welcome  Welcome,  but  that,  ew  try thing  Woufcf  be 
instead  of  a show^f ■ *>f  arrows,  hut  «r  done  to enable ^ us  .to  reach  the  ruins, 
still  wfcndered  What  Saavedra  must  be  Whith*  ir  seemed,,  Were  some  distance 
like,  tiatbyoog  rig  aVir  packs,  we  tori-  fartlter  on  down  the  valley,  and  at  pres- 
tiuued  on  through  the  jungle,.  that  got  dot  isepyrated  ifrom  us  by  an  almost 
continually:  htgfi.ey  and  deeper,  until,  impassahle  traih 

' presently  we  saw  sunlight  ahead,  and  The  next  day,  while  our  car Tiers  were 
fame  out  on  the-  edge  of  u.  sugar-cane  . engaged  m clearing  this  did 
field  ! This  was  X'onsyrvulavoi;  ! In-  ».  :.rer  hupte  collected  moths  .artd  bonet-fhes., 
few  momenta  •,*->•  at  ha avcdcvi*:-,  jiidiiding  eight  new  ;,p-.ce.'.  ,nJ  I >n- 

hut,  wvleorped  very  sitrtply  arid  modestly  ypeefed  baavedray  little  pf;intatJc*n,  !We 
by  that  worthy-  himself.  A more  pleas-  found  -he'  had  -more;  sugar-rei  tie- than-  he 
ant  and  ptaeeabUiiicsly  matt  it  yfos  never  chttld  gfiivd,  plenty,  jdt  sweet - potatoes 
my:  goon  fortune  to.  meet,  We  looked  arid  yuccas,  rucc'  cohet-crces,  and  some 
tub'  the  'hiftyf  ffeivaggiyf.hut  all  we  isaw  bananas,  Ihrftr  iri  the  wilderness  this 
was  his  gpod-iiatUf  ed  wife,  three  or  four  vent  able  Peruvian  pioneer  had  re?:ih- 
small  yhi  hi  rerii  Stud yri  wild-eyed  vajgi&_ d'jhjfiljf ...  p rim  it  iV*?  shg^r-estatt,  and 

gnl.  evidently  the  maid-.ol-aD-work.  had  constructed  rvvo  primitive  hand-and- 

Back  of  lbs  but  was f h.o  c'it  u shelter  foor-p*-,',  .;r  vugar-tnilhr  ut  the  hardweuH 
eoilvr  svhi.h  He  had  eori-rerocti  J a 'little  of  the  .forest,  -Be  was  not  an  In  Jon 
sHg^r-mili  that  could  be  worked  by  Ihnfe-  potent ate,  but,  only  a iruntiersman  are 
paw,  ; Near  it  were  -.'.me  targe  puts  -sugar  - planter,  arid  .tls«>  an  ingtruou 
which  he  used  in  rhv  .'process  of  making  carpenter  and  me*  harm. . 1 h-  told  ts.v  h 
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had  managifcd  to  send  two  of  his  children  turned  in  to  th< 
to  school  to  Cuzco.  bad  lost  the  on 

It  seemed  st  mrtge  chat  he  should  have  aide  him  to'gejcl 
taferj  $ht*  make  two  sugar-  occastoiial  chick 

tivii|s;  one  neat  the  house,  and  the  other  He  said  that 
trt  the  valley  below;  hut  when  w re-  found  v.-veral  I 

meoibboed  that  he  had  ho  pack  animals,  with  stones,  vm 
and  was  obliged  t»>  bring  the  cane  to  t he  top,  tv idently  a 
mi|l  on  his  own  back  and  the  back  of  his:  fu* d iitipvcrz d r 
son,  except  w hen  he  could  Vfct  ;»p  Indian  yellowish  ehi^ 
to  tveljji  nim,  tve  fUalized  that  it  wa*.  t?  relit  disappear 
easier  to  put  in  time,  while  the  cane  was  of  the  graves  h 
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smail  clearings,  iiv  vrhieh  were  the  huts 

«pf  the  5pv3g.es. 

On  wp  of  the  promontory  was  a small 
; -r  late  Inca  de- 

'sSfin-  c -the  promontory  dnvvn  tit  the 
aUu^j^I  fan  tve  followed  the  course  of 
aa  ancienr  r.f;u’rvv3v  that^ppeared  to  Ik. 
nearly  a rmn?  of  p mile  m fengih.  ft 
was  roirghly  hu«Jt  of  ijmcuic.  stcmesy  and 
^w;ut  .fyur  nr  JVv.e  feet  inwidth. 

vVe  :4etUed  at  the  dealing  of  the  sav- 
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in  the  wails  of  the  KfiMses. 
feral  apptairaiit'e  of  t h e W 


situated  on  an  old  river  terrace  a little 
distance  up  febe/of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Pampaennas.  ! . ,.  ..•,  '>  V:  -. 

Here,  in  dense,  woods,  sve-  foiind 
t he  retri  a ins  of  fifteen  «>r  t fen  try  sfpidl 
rectangular  !o,iUlings  somewhat  r«r$em~ 
hi  ms::  those  of  'Ch oq <p idq  U.i ruu  > The  lm- 
rets  of  the  doors  write  rinatfe  of’  three  or 
four  narrow  . Mocks  of  stone.  In  the 
walls  were  a few  niches,  None  of  the 
buildings  Were  particularly  well  made, 
in  the  vieirdtv-  vfas  a fountain,  resem- 
bling those  (fo  Titif  at'a  Island  described 
by  filter  and  Bfendelter  . - • . 

In-'tfer  htitwqf  the  savages,  and  also 
in  the  fefeutitfe  «f  tbe  ruths,  there  vverb 
several  TragnWnri  lnv.j  pottery,  and 
one  <n  t>vo  wh«ib-  pieces',  thav  the  Indians 
were  Using  in  their  cooking.  ' Equally 
.intc-re.vtine.  Weft:  a .{few  rid  .Spanish 

twri'iftiittid-  'siqfoes,  apparently  tfindeljy 
Spanish  hands,  as  though,,  at  some  time 
in  the  distant  past,  this  had  been  a 
fpissiAnary  svttlehwnt,  . S 

( he  characteristic  architectim-  of  the 
j-midpal  feEcnip  of  ruin-,,  however,  left 
'W ilr hi bt  i r.  our  niiodi . that  these  b ud  d- 
jogs,  had  been  cpri^tTOeti-d  .by  the  IntaS;. 
This  conclusion  is  boim-  out  by  the 
shapes  of  the  bouses,  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  group,  the  prysepce  of 
niches  and  projeetiryv  cylindrical  stones 


thri  houses  appeal  at  one  tjme  to  have 
been  a »n4, ,»•  'M.f  ..fet.  hfetfeibti  with 

gahle  ends  Tike  those  of  Ch^jqq'uequimi. 

Two  hundred  yards  away  is  another 
group,  coiled  by  >hs?  Indians.-'  Etomboni 
rarnpac  The.  principal  building  of  thus 
group  is  3<y~  -feet  long,  14  feet  wide; 
wi  t h t Wtdve  doors,  fai  rly  «?q ttjsl !y  spaced, 
in  front,  and  a similar  number  in  the 
rear  of  the  building.  The  doors  were 
about  ritreeand  a half  feet  wide;  none 
of  the  lintels  were  in  place,  although 
sdime  Were  op  the.  groimd  near  by.  This 
building  bad  no  niches  and  bn  cylinders* 
su  far  as  one  could  judge,  although  tire 
whole  place  was  very  much  in  ruins- 
The  wa }{>■  appeared  to  ha>;ri  been  covered 
with  mud.  This  plai'ey  Wlth  -an  altitude 
i>f  only  4000  feet,  is  lower  in’  the  jungles 
of  rhfe  Arnaxon  than  any’  tne^r  rniris  hath' 
erto  reported. 

The  next  day  *,vfe  felearfd  away  as 
much  as  we  could  of  the  jungle  so  as  to 
get  a ft-W  pictured,  apd  to  out  surprise, 
and  apparently  Tftt  Indians, 

discovered,  only  a few  feet  away  from 
th.b  ^'tttrip.ff  fepyiip  of  cuins;  two  houses 
of  supetfor  ceiiisvriK  tron,  well  ftrttd  wit!1 
niches  ;.nd  pc  i f hy.v  ; TTu-.se  houses  sr arid 
by  themselves  on  a tittle  artifirial  uo- 
rifee;  below  thfedy^TT;j^wbithbr  group. 
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The  Inca  Titu  Cusi  may  have  lived 
here. 

In  the  last  of  the  houses  that  we  found 
were  small  ventilators  (or  possibly  holes 
for  rafters)  in  the  side  walls  above  the 
niches.  The  fragments  of  pottery  found 
in  these  houses  were  characteristically 
Inca,  and  included  pieces  of  large  water, 
or  chica,  jars  of  the  type  known  as  the 
aryballus. 

So  dense  is  the  jungle  that  one  could 
hardly  see  more  than  five  or  six  feet  in 
any  direction  except  along  the  trail,  and 
we  sent  the  Indians  to  hunt  all  about 
for  more  buildings.  All  they  managed 
to  find  was  a group  of  three  little  foun- 
tains and  a carefully  built  stone  bridge 
over  a brook,  on  the  path  connecting  the 
two  groups  of  ruins.  More  or  less  rain 
interfered  considerably  with  the  work  of 
clearing  and  taking  photographs. 

It  was  impossible,  in  the  length  of  time 
at  our  disposal,  to  continue  the  survey  of 
the  river  any  distance  below  the  ruins. 
It  was  to  see  if  the  ruins  of  Espiritu 
Pampa  existed  that  we  had  ventured 
into  this  region,  and  after  locating  them 
and  observing  their  Incaic  character  our 
work  was  over.  In  the  mean  time  we 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  alter  mate- 
rially the  map  of  this  portion  of  Peru. 

Our  carriers  showed  signs  of  restless- 
ness, and  so  we  returned  to  Saavedra’s 
house  at  Conservidayoc  that  evening. 
While  we  had  been  gone  from  Saave- 
dra’s he  had  secured  the  services  of 
some  of  his  Indian  neighbors  to  help  him 
grind  some  sugar-cane,  and  part  of  the 
evening  was  spent  in  boiling  the  juice 
and  making  some  excellent  brown  sugar, 
which  was  allowed  to  cool  in  primitive 
square  molds  cut  in  a huge  log  flattened 
on  two  sides.  Into  some  of  the  molds 
Saavedra’s  son  sprinkled  a few’  peanuts, 
making  a delightful  mixture  which  we 
greatly  enjo3'ed  on  our  return  journey. 

The  next  day  proved  to  be  the  sixth 
of  consecutive  rains;  but  although  we 
had  been  thoroughly  drenched  each  day, 
we  all  felt  well  repaid  for  our  hard  trip. 
That  night  we  came  again  to  Pacaypata. 

Another  day  of  rain  brought  us  to 
San  Fernando.  Here  we  met  our  soldier, 


who  had  returned  with  the  mules,  and 
the  next  day,  in  the  midst  of  torrential 
tropical  downpours,  we  worked  our  way 
up  the  valley  to  Pampaconas.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  a more  cold,  wet,  and 
bedraggled  caravan  ever  arrived  at  Guz- 
man’s hut. 

A couple  of  weeks  later,  Messrs.  Hen- 
driksen  and  Tucker,  of  the  topographic 
section  of  the  expedition,  went  down  the 
Pampaconas  Valley  as  far  as  Espiritu 
Pampa,  and  made  a sketch  map  and  a 
number  of  astronomical  observations  so 
as  to  fix  the  course  of  the  river  and  the 
location  of  the  ruins. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Pampaconas  River  actually  follows  the 
course  laid  down  on  the  maps  for  the 
Apurimac  River,  between  latitude  130 
and  130  10'  S.  and  longitude  730  and  73r 
30'  W.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Apuri- 
mac is  thirty  miles  farther  to  the  south 
than  it  is  represented  on  the  maps,  and 
the  little  river  which  is  shown  on  Rai- 
mondi’s map  as  rising  near  Vilcabamba 
and  flowing  south  into  the  Apurimac 
actually  turns  to  the  north,  becomes  a 
considerable  stream  about  one  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  probably  empties 
into  the  Urubamba  somewhere  below 
Rosalina.  Professor  Bowman  and  Dr. 
Erving,  of  the  expedition,  in  their  jour- 
ney down  the  rapids  of  the  Urubamba, 
later  reported  two  large  rivers,  the  Cori- 
beni  and  the  Sirialo,  said  to  rise  in  the 
Vilcabamba  mountains.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  Sirialo  is  the  local  name 
of  the  river  known  higher  up  as  the  Pam- 
paconas. 

Perhaps  some  day  it  will  be  our  good 
fortune  to  determine  more  accurately 
the  full  course  of  all  of  these  rivers.  In 
the  mean  time  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  satisfaction  of  having  put  a 
new  river  on  the  map  and  of  having 
located  Inca  ruins  at  a lower  elevation 
in  the  Amazon  jungles  than  had  been 
hitherto  supposed  possible.  If,  as  seems 
likely,  these  ruins  represent  one  of  the 
last  royal  residences  in  Peru,  it  was 
doubly  worth  while  to  venture  into  the 
imaginary  terrors  of  Conservidayoc  and 
the  Pampaconas  Valley. 
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The  Younger  Twi 

BY  WILBUR  DANIEL  STEELE 


ISTER — ’r  you  a pi- 
rate?” 

Skipper  Lemuel 
Hanks  looked  up  from 
his  seat  on  the  deck  of 
the  Equatorial  Dawn. 
“Naw,”  he  growled. 

“Go  on  home.” 

The  small  “summer  folkses’  ” boy  ex- 
pressed disappointment  by  a disrespect- 
ful grimace,  withdrew  his  face  from  the 
edge  of  the  wharf,  and  trotted  away 
along  the  boards  in  search  of  a more 
entertaining  and  less  law-abiding  sea- 
farer. Skipper  Lemuel  listened  to  his 
waning  footsteps  with  a slight  frown 
between  his  eyebrows.  The  frown  deep- 
ened and  spread  over  his  forehead.  He 
squeezed  a wooden  egg  out  of  the  blue- 
yam  sock  which  he  had  been  in  the  act 
of  repairing,  and  commenced  to  pace  the 
deck  uneasily,  still  frowning. 

The  tide  was  out,  and  the  Equatorial 
Dawn  lay  on  the  flats  in  the  shadow 
of  Pickert’s  Wharf,  canting  outward  a 
little.  It  was  not  a large  vessel, 
this  schooner  of  his.  Skipper  Lemuel 
was  at  the  same  time  Owner  Lemuel, 
Mate  Lemuel,  Able-Seaman  Lemuel,  and 
Cabin-boy  Lemuel,  pursuing  his  busi- 
ness quite  alone;  and  when  he  spoke 
of  the  Equatorial  Dawn  as  “Fo’ty  fut 
over  all,”  it  was  with  a mental  reserva- 
tion in  favor  of  the  bowsprit. 

He  stood  in  the  stem,  which  was 
square,  like  a brick  church,  and  scowled 
to  himself.  When  he  became  aware  that 
his  eyes  rested  upon  Spankin’  Head  Light 
a mile  across  the  harbor,  he  turned  them 
away  violently,  as  though  there  was 
something  wrong  with  his  conscience. 

“Be  I a pirutt?  Be  I a pirutt?  Well, 
I snum  t’  man — mebby  I be.” 

He  mopped  a red  and  troubled  brow 
and  retired  below,  as  though  the  honest 
light  of  day  had  asked  him  a question. 
Skipper  Lemuel  Hanks,  besides  being 
tall  and  thirty,  and  rather  well  built, 
was  extraordinarily  deliberate  in  mind 


and  movement, 
said  of  him  tha 
wanted,”  and  al: 
got  it.”  So  whe 
years  prior  to  the 
he  had  raised  th< 
points  on  his  we 
same  moment  ai 
vancy  muttered  i 
gettin’  a wife,”  it 
fixed  and  certai 
“gettin’  a wife.” 
would  be  no  fun 
connected  with  tl 

He  went  ashor 
unclouded  eye  an 
a putty  girl.”  F 
trips  running,  ai 
evening  he  had 
proposition  befon 
tie  the  hull  c’n 
“soft.”  She  had 
that  she  desired 
left  the  house  an< 
to  Chatham.  He 
not  for  a “mush. 

He  had  paid  1 
South  Boston,  2 
him  in  a similar 
sibility  in  Rock] 
her  fair  head  on  1 
moment  when  h 
his  guard.  Skip 
and  for  the  first 
to  waver. 

Perhaps  he  hac 
Perhaps  the  wc 
“softer”  days, 
more  women  liki 
that  race  of  mort; 
extinct.  But  h< 
happiness,  and 
depart  out  of  hi 
father  (likewise  a 
on  his  own  deck. 
taking  orders  in  !i 
had  watched  him 
and  pass  away  ui 
insidious  pnlliatn 
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Skipper  Lemuel  refused  to  give  up.  watef,  Mrs 
I nsteadv  he  did  a more  cowardly  thing — find  I’m  all 
he  sank  inw  ihactwn/  _ for  thirteen  The  you: 
rmitirhs  he  itud»h«s!y  aVoidetJ  the  path 
of  women.  :>(*■■  , 

And  then  one  evening  he  steered  the 
EqtiMori#)  Old  Harbor  with. 

A cargo  nf  early  apples  Truth'  itp  Cun- 
necileut  «;ay%  .Through  the.  dusk  he 
madecmv  a yessel  lying  in  his  aceus- 
tOtried  berth  alongside  rickerr’-s  Wh a rfy 
npd  he  turned  tn  the  westward  and 
dropped  fug  anchor  in  i 
t hex  hd  terlhg  thitm  b o f S pari  kin 

He  got  up  early  in  the  morning*  m 
hopes  that,  the  inmider  might  have 
cleared  during  the  pighth  " 

.wus'to  

sat  there-  on  the  sand..  He  repaired,  dtr  if  l you 

below  to  wash  up,  <>n!y  to  discover  that-  .T.  “f  heard 

the  last  drop  nf  water  fn  the 

btifct  had  gone  for  supper 

coffee  the  n ifch  t hefijte.  I rn- 

‘mediately  thereupon  he  he-  i 

came  not  only  three  times 

as  ditty  as  he  had  /been  he- 

hire,  hut  frightfully  thirsty  ...  /- • 

decks;  tolook  out  for  the  local  %‘i  ■ 

water;-  hoar,  he  found  her 

miudiing  soiemniy  between  > 

» couple  of  muckereirnen  at  s "r  ••  ' £ ■ 

least  sWo  miles  away  to  the  . *« 

eastiyard.  He  sighed  and  v . - 

slide  down  Iron?  the  stem  ’ 

davit^cTt  Wgs  <|t|tt.e  a pull 

Own  lay  o>  the  Wharves  of  : . . . 

bled  * -as  he  fitted  the  oirs  in 


s khe&dingp  breath  With  bet  bade  ip  the 
door,  turned  slowly  *md  regarded  the 
speykcT  vHtHput  embarrassment.'  ’ Some- 
thing turned  «Wer  with  » flop  in  the 
chest  WT  Skipper  Lemuel.  She  had  red 
hair — tied  with  a blue  ribbon.  His 
rhutherh?  hair  had  been  ted.  But  this 
pleasurable  displacement  lasted  only  a 
.flwtnreot  i»ff9t«.h*,**Kpgfijgg4-'»t:44  Home-: 
the  Coi'e,  under;  thing  wEich  had  happened  to  him  before, 

1 “ Head,  and  recoltected  also  thatineyitfl.b!e  disil- 

lusionment lay  in  its  ttaih.  ; iy»  eom- 
plete  his  return  to  sanity  he  murmured 
w.i.s  anx-,  .the  word  “mush." 
fc  site  it  ill  <VI  yVas  sayiriV"  he  repeated,  “ 1 Won- 

t.4  beg  a drop 

you  the  hrst  tioW*'  . ; >. 

Skipper  Lem- 
uel whit  led 

•sboVt  ' wirhv^; 

.*.1  H’i  ir  y ..Thy 


v-kfgtER- - P you  a Pirate  i 
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across  the  floor  and  leaned  against  the 
door-jamb,  uncomfortably  near. 

“See  that  strip  of  land  over  there?” 
she  asked,  pointing  across  the  water  to 
the  place  where  Spankin’  Head  Neck 
joined  the  mainland. 

“ Ugh-huh.”  The  man  gazed  blankly. 
“’S  I was  sayin’ — ” 

“See  how  it  runs  along  there  and 
comes  away  around  here — a long  ways, 
isn’t  it?” 

“Ugh-huh.”  And  then  he  raised  his 
tin  bucket  and  shook  it  and  said  very 
loudly,  as  though  to  a deaf  person, 
“Water,  you  understand — water!** 

“Yes.  That’s  what  I’m  talking  about. 
You  know  we  don’t  have  city  water  out 
here.  We  haul  it  all  that  way  around 
through  heavy  sand.  You  can  fill  your 
bucket  at  the  tank  this  once,  but  aon’t 
get  the  habit — that’s  all.” 

The  master  of  the  Equatorial  Dawn 
allowed  his  mouth  to  hang  open  for  some 
moments,  but  the  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
were  glowing.  How  well  he  remembered 
that  tone — those  gestures.  He  might 
have  been  a lad  again,  in  the  maternal 
kitchen.  Moved  by  an  ancient  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  he  shifted  his  boot-toe  a 
fraction  of  a second  before  the  butt  of 
a broom-handle  struck  that  spot  on  the 
floor. 

“You  may  not  know  it,  but  I have 
to  sweep  all  that  gravel  out  after  you 
bring  it  in,”  she  informed  him.  “Good 
day. 

It  was  the  following  day,  and  a Sab- 
bath. The  interloper  still  monopolized 
Pickert’s  in  idleness  and  the  skipper  of 
the  Equatorial  Dawn  sat  on  his  deck- 
house and  darned  socks — he  was  extraor- 
dinarily hard  on  socks.  Now  and  then 
his  eyes  wandered,  without  evident  pur- 
pose, to  that  portion  of  the  horizon 
dominated  by  Spankin’  Head  Light.  Oc- 
casionally he  might  have  been  heard  to 
mutter  something  to  the  effect  that 
“she  hed  the  right  of  it.” 

“Reckon  ’twas  sort  of  an  imp’sition. 
Might’s  well  go  an’  pay  it  back.” 

He  rose,  put  away  the  sock,  filled  the 
bucket  from  the  now  replenished  butt, 
and  entered  the  dinghy-boat. 

Man  is  a helpless  sort  of  an  animal. 
Most  other  creatures  having  had  any 
experience  at  all  with  traps  seem  to 
know  enough  to  let  them  severely  alone 

Google 


thereafter.  In  g( 
derful  noses. 

Skipper  Lemue 
path,  came  to  a 1 
the  light-tower,  s 
ment  in  a state  of 
he  had  at  last  foi 
cried  out  that  he 
Five  of  them! 
smirking  ensigns 
lower  harbor,  dr: 
and  she  was  actua 
took  one  of  them 
calling,  merrily: 
man!  What  do  y 
It  may  be  said 
did  not  answer.  ! 
bitter  eyes  and  r 
water-tank.  He  1 
He  reached  up  w 
finality  and  pour 
tank  and  came  a 
the  kitchen  there 
into  that  House 
bucket  left  his  lii 
on  the  gravel. 

“Once  you  cs 
can’t,”  a familiar 
siree.  Not  to-( 
straight  and  buy 
hear?'* 

The  admonitio 
reason  that  the 
listener  had  been 
ner  of  the  buildi 
the  owner  withdre 
the  doorway,  “ Yt 
“I  do  hope  the 
out  for  you,  bee 
But  the  ears  we 
more. 

“No,  you  ain 
lated,  after  a seas 
tics.  “I  see.  SI 
wrapped  round  h 
yourn’s  blue."  I 
Newton  may  hai 
apple  struck  the  g 
ing  so  exhausting 
“This  is  the  d: 
of  the  blue  ribb< 
evident  that  she 
Sabbath  sweepinj 
broom  in  both  h: 
moved  off  towar 
and  under  his  fee 
staccato  of  triunr 
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It  was  a month  before  the  Equatorial 
Dawn  had  another  freight  for  Old  Har- 
bor, and  on  this  occasion  the  berth  at 
Pickert’s  was  vacant.  Accordingly,  be- 
ing so  handy,  Skipper  Lemuel  went 
ashore  and  hunted  up  some  of  his  old 
friends.  Some  of  these  old  friends  were 
old  friends  of  Cap’n  Dave  Small,  over 
at  the  Light.  Yes,  Dave  had  “a  couple 
o’  twin  girls.”  Josiah  Nickerson  gave 
the  straightest  account. 

“Nice  one’s  Laura — sour  one’s  Aura. 
An’  they.’s  certainly  some  dif* runce. 
Laura’s  quite  young,  y’  know — ‘Younger 
Twin,’  we  call  'er  hereabouts.” 

The  morning  after.  Skipper  Lemuel 
rowed  the  yellow  dinghy  a whole  mile 
across  the  harbor  to  call  on  Cap’n  Small 
— no  slight  thing  to  do  for  an  old  friend 
once  removed.  He  had  a narrow  escape 
in  the  Light  garden,  where  he  almost  ran 
into  the  “green  ribb’n”  watering  the 
geraniums,  but  he  managed  to  sheer  off 
before  she  could  effect  any  greater  indig- 
nity than  a pleasant  nod.  He  attained 
the  kitchen  door  without  further  mis- 
adventure, walked  in  boldly,  and  took 
a chair  not  too  far  from  the  entrance. 

“I’m  thinkin’  o’  gettin’  married,”  he 
announced  in  a loud  tone  of  voice,  this 
being  his  idea  of  eliminating  furore  and 
fuss.  Then  he  arose  hastily  and  moved 
to  the  doorway  as  the  fair  one  advanced 
out  of  the  gloom.  She  came  and  stood 
in  front  of  him,  her  arms  akimbo,  her 
chin  thrust  forward,  a calculating  and 
unimpassioned  light  in  her  eyes. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “and  just  exactly 
who  were  you  thinking  of  getting  mar- 
ried to  ? Say.” 

The  suitor’s  feet  shuffled  restlessly. 
He  fingered  the  door-jamb  behind  his 
back. 

“ Mmmm — I — I hedn’  jest  decided.” 

“I  thought  you  hadn’t.  Don’t  step 
on  those  geraniums  as  you  go  out,  or — ” 

He  did  not  step  on  the  geraniums,  but 
he  went,  hugely  elated  with  the  progress 
he  had  made.  For  three  days  in  suc- 
cession he  toiled  across  the  harbor  to 
call  on  Cap’n  Small,  made  his  announce- 
ment, suffered  cross-examination,  and 
came  away,  all  with  increasing  satisfac- 
tion. It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  while  he  was  smoking  his  go-to-bed 
pipe  on  the  edge  of  Pickert’s  Wharf, 
that  doubt  first  assailed  him. 


After  all,  how  rapidly  was  he  getting 
on?  After  all,  was  the  time  not  ap- 
proaching when  some  further  develop- 
ment was  to  be  expected?  He  brooded 
over  this  problem  for  upward  of  an 
hour  in  the  gathering  gloom.  Then  he 
let  himself  down  to  the  deck  of  the 
Equatorial  Dawn  and  shook  his  head. 

“I’ll  do  it,”  he  muttered  with  deter- 
mination. 

The  following  day  was  rather  warm, 
and  Skipper  Lemuel’s  face  was  moist  and 
rosy  from  his  exertions  over  the  oars. 

“I’m  thinkin’  of  gettin’  married,”  he 
repeated  his  formula,  at  the  same  time 
hitching  forward  a little  on  the  chair,  as 
was  his  precautionary  habit.  But  the 
other  did  not  advance  this  time.  In- 
stead she  tittered. 

“Oh,  isn’t  that  nice!”  she  said. 
“Won’t  you  have  a doughnut?  They’re 
just  fresh  out  of  the  kettle.” 

The  man  ignored  the  offer.  He  peered 
at  her  figure  with  a stem  perplexity. 

“I  said,”  he  repeated,  “I’m  thinkin’ 
of  gettin’  married.” 

“Who  to?  Do  tell  me!” 

The  time  had  come  for  developments. 

“To  you!”  he  exploded. 

“Oh,  you  dear  old  sweet  thing! 
When?” 

The  skipper’s  gorge  rose  and  he  re- 
treated to  the  door,  smothered  with  a 
huge  disgust.  He  reflected  upon  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  too  good  from  the 
first  to  be  true.  And  then  he  remem- 
bered his  decision  of  the  preceding  night 
and  turned,  defiantly. 

“I  stepped  on  the  geraniums,”  he 
growled. 

“Oh,  dear  suds,  don’t  mind  about 
that.  Tell  me  some  more  about  marry- 
ing me.  I might  as  well  tell  you  right 
off  that  I wouldn’t  think  of  it  under  any 
considerations — but  if  I should , you 
know  you’d  have  to  carry  me  off — in 
secret.” 

Skipper  Lemuel  was  so  dumfounded 
that  he  blurted.  “Why?” 

“Because  father  wouldn’t  hear  to  it, 
and  sister  would  iust  about  raise  the 
roof — that’s  why.” 

“I  ain’t  that  kind,”  snarled  the  mar- 
iner. And  then  he  went  back  and  clam- 
bered into  the  yellow  dinghy,  oppressed 
by  gloom.  He  remained  gloomy  for 
five  days,  nor  did  he  return  to  Spankin’ 
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nuK-,  For  The  most  with  a return  of  asperity.  She  was  rol(- 
r aft  rail  of  the  £qua~  ing  out  pie-crust  and  there  was  a ce  rtain 
ooded  over  the- ■ ruins-  vague  suggestion  of  offensive  weapons 
Siiggested  criminal  aheHit  the  rdHcr  to  Her  hand, 
si r,  what  was  there  "Our  gettin’ married  " 

perceive  lirrle  but  “When the  cows  come  home” 

i come  so  splendidly  *T  fwyer  knew  you  kep’  'em." 
inary  stages — only'  to  *'W«- -don't.  Good-by,’ 

of  stress,  lie  winced  1 lie  delighted  seafarer  had  a narrow 
stderaDorj  of  it.  Sift  escape  in  the  garden,  where  that  y^mrifi. 
• in  reinamed  forever  and  frivolous  “^rtert  rib.b*tt”  nfearfy*  had 
>!<)uurn  .of ’cheer.  and  hold  of  his  sleeve  before  he  realised  vv hat 
i tune  after  time  for  she  was  /about,  and  then'  pursued  him 
Id.  She  had  s a id  she  in.  his  dignified  retreat  to  the  (.each 
him  under  any  con-  with  irritating  pleasantries.  Once  fairly 
w.t-.  something.  self-  off  the  flats,  however,  he  coiild  rest  on 
tat--  something  high-  his  oars,  mop  bis  hla/ing  imnv,  and  re- 
hgrrem.  turn  to  his  pleasant  i on  temptation  of 

.a-  rhe  sixth  morning,  the  beloved's  rthabjlrtarion. 

■'ll  it  tier’’.  “She.  hec  Iht off  days,'1  he  rumuiated, 

ri  be?”  she  inquired,  iii  a glow  of  charity,  "just  like  any  othtr 

m- aril.  'S  tew  much  t ast 
phfFeetion  every  day  ‘n  the 
week,  I Tjwse.**- 

He  decided  it  was  art  “off 
day  " when  h*  camv  back  on 
' his  'liexr't'ftp  a'rtd  reiterated  his 
\y'L  \ formula'  nf  cs’ptftdation, 

..u£.  "Waal,  1 give  ip.  When  ’ll 

>‘*v  td * ‘‘When  will  teftai  be?” 

d.  i>  ? d.:  "Our  gett in’  married."  He 

pr  ' J.'  - flRjSBs  prepared  to.  rise, 

Kgjd&  "1  tell  you  f wouldn’t  think 

of  it -el  syinddn’ t~  - 1 vtouldni,” 

_ v'  . - • Hut  she  offered  him  a pie-mtst- 

' ; tart  . purring  the  effect  to  death.  . 

He  sum  led.  He  leaned  for- 
ward  and  sijumttd  suspicioiis- 
k " Iv,  No.  ft  was  ,‘h(ue  rihb'rf’> 


“ Don't  warn  it,’’  he  growled. 
In  e\tf e.we  bitterness.  '-• 

-*'■  Lem’s  mad.  and  Trp  gbd.” 
she  i ; i.'lcd. 

The.Tnas.bfer  of  the  Equatorial 
Dwn  rose  to  his  feet,  pulled 
down  the  sleeves  of  his  jacket, 
and  strode-  to  The  door, 

I Nm . '$»«  said, 

.vT'tri  thmugh  '.vith  you  m all 
yet  kind.  1 '-morrow  I won’t 
come  nigh  ye,  ner  day  after 
t'-mnrjow,  • 1‘H  leave  yr  be  t’ 
think;  When  1 do  come  you'll 
&as-  ‘yes’  fct  ‘no,*  Good  day. 


r>v  ■mpoix'iH  wiriv  yqv  ■>*&'  M-yy*%:.  k«nu 
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“ You  wait  just  a minute,”  she  cried. 
She  came  swiftly  across  the  floor  and 
stood  before  him,  her  chin  raised  and 
an  unaccountable  light  in  her  eyes.  “I 
wouldr*’*:  be  chained  to  that  dreadful 
^moer  of  yours  for  a million  trillion  dol- 

I rs in  gold”  she  assured  him.  “It’s 

positively  dangerous.  You  ought  to  see 
a doctor  about  it — Lem.” 

The  man,  unable  to  make  head  or  tail 
c hU  conflicting  emotions,  lowered  his 
Hdered  eyes.  “Blue  ribb’n”  was 
holding  his  hand.  A moment  later 
rhe  yellow  dinghy  - boat  experienced 
the  most  violent  launching  of  its  ex- 
• „nfe  and  Skipper  Lemuel  Hanks 
quitted  the  shores  of  Spankin’  Head  for 


6 Late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
r,abe  Dow,  Mr.  Pickert’s  handy-man, 
oerceived  the  master  of  the  Equatorial 
T)aton  beckoning  him  with  an  impetuos- 
ity quite  astounding  in  that  most  delib- 
erate of  men. 

“What’s  a matter?”  he  inquired. 

“Matter  a plenty,”  roared  the  other. 
“ If  ye  want  them  salt  fish  carried  out  o’ 
here  in  this  vessel,  ye  got  t’  scrabble 
round  an’  get  ’em  hove  aboard  bright 
»n’  early  in  the  momin’.  Ye  must  think 
I’m  summer  folks,  th’  way  yejspect  me 
t’  hang  round  dewin’  nothin’.” 

So  it  was  that  the  handy-man  was 
up,  and  a half-dozen  co-laborers  up  with 
him,  long  before  the  morning  stars  had 
begun  to  pale;  and  so  efficacious  were 
the  profane  labors  of  the  handful  that 
by  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  their 
leader  was  slapping  the  skipper  of  the 
laden  craft  on  the  back  and  bidding 
him  z fine  voyage. 

His  expression  was  less  congenial 
when  he  happened  to  pass  the  berth 
some  six  hours  later  and  found  the  Equa- 
torial Dawn  squatting  there  as  stolidly 
as  ever,  and  her  master  puffing  a medi- 
tative pipe  on  the  after-deck. 

“ What  seems  t’  be  the  matter,  Lem  ?” 
he  called  down.  “Go  t’  sleep  an’  lose 
yer  tide,  did  ye?” 

The  master  turned  a fiery  and  scowl- 
ing countenance.  “Who’s  navigatin’ 
this  vessel?’’  he  inquired.  The  handy- 
man thought  of  an  answer,  but  de- 
cided not  to  make  it.  He  had  old  Mr. 
Pickert  down  in  person  the  day  after 
that  to  point  out  to  him  the  defects 


in  the  sailing  schedules  of  the  Equatorial 
Dawn. 

“Them  haddick  ’ll  sp’ile  on  his  hands 
afore  he  gets  his  old  she-raft  outside 
the  Head,”  he  intimated,  making  occult 
gestures  above  the  stranded  vessel. 

“On  his  hands,”  the  wharf-owner 
repeated  with  grim  significance.  And 
then,  fearing  that  perhaps  his  meaning 
had  not  quite  gone  home  to  his  only 
legal  witness,  added,  “Not  on  your 
hands,  Gabe — nor  on  mine.”  He 'went 
away,  but  the  handy-man  remained  to 
hang  over  the  edge  of  the  wharf  and  con- 
verse with  an  imaginary  companion. 

“Wouldn’t  be  s’prised  if  he  took  a 
row  over  t’  th’  Head.  Wunnerful  ex- 
ercise, rowin’.  Ye  say  ye  ain’t  blind. 
I ain’t,  either.”  Then  he,  too,  went 
away,  followed  as  far  as  the  wharf-end 
by  an  outraged  seafaring  character  with 
baleful  red  eyes. 

Skipper  Lemuel  did  row  over  to  the 
Head  the  next  morning — not  in  the  in- 
terests of  physical  culture,  but  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  in  certain 
quarters  what  he  termed  “a  piece  of  his 
mind.”  From  afar  off  he  marked  a. 
figure  in  white  hovering  about  that  part 
of  the  beach  where  it  had  been  his  habit 
to  land,  but  as  he  came  nearer  the  fig- 
ure withdrew  and  disappeared  among 
the  Light  buildings. 

“Won’er  what  she’s  up  tew,”  mur- 
mured the  oarsman,  wrinkling  his  brow, 
“whichever  she  is.” 

His  wonderings  were  to  be  set  at  rest 
sooner  than  he  expected.  He  was  strid- 
ing purposefully  up  the  gravel  incline, 
mentally  rehearsing  his  “piece  of  mind” 
with  appropriate  contortions  of  his  fore- 
head, when  his  steps  were  arrested  by 
the  sight  of  a bit  of  paper  reposing  in 
his  path.  There  was  something  neat  and 

— letrical  about  it  that  led  him  to 
over  and  examine  it  at  closer  range. 
Bold  on  its  face  he  read  the  inscription, 
“ For  Mister  Lemuel.” 

The  master  of  the  Equatorial  Dawn 
straightened  up  with  a jerk  and  peered 
about  him  guiltily.  He  stared  suspi- 
ciously at  the  Light  buildings.  He 
lurched  forward  and  covered  the  treach- 
erous missive  with  his  boot,  as  if  by 

aCAfter  a season  he  bent  down  to  pluck 
a wild  flower  (though  not  generally  giv- 
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signalized  chiefly  by  the  absent  test. 
After  five  itiniut.;.--  or  so  of  this  dreary 
monotom-  the  young  woman  at  t he 

bread-board  turned  a fuijnd  and  spoke 
wirh  an  irate  sarcasm. 

“'Would  yon  Rave  tKt’  kindness  pot  in 
stare  at  nie  so  ? “ 

ui  yallyj-:  sm  i)ed 

sagely,  but  did  not  re- 

move h<$\gazir  from  the 
eejfing,  vVy ; r-c  ■ 

“ And  stm  tal  kjiig.  0 
lond,"  jh*  adjured  him, 
stamping  a wrathful 
foot.  “T  declare  tp 

goodness — ” 


tn  to  such  soft  •practices)  and  deftly 
abstracted  the  fragment  of  paper  from 
beneath  his  sole.  Still  casually,  he 
opened  £ftd  feadt  i:>.; 


. her  •■'r'ycl'.  ><<*ioorrmv  niorn- 
iyatE  Don’t  say  anything  to 


‘ • H u m d u m m i t v 
dnm.”  continued  the 
tn  arinteiy  making  I t pi  ain 
t ha t h&  saw  through  her 
swindle.  “I  got  it  all 
light,’'  he  Vouchsafed 
at  1 efigt  h > tipping  h is 
chair  dowry  and  favor- 
ing her  with  H-  slow 
wink  of  his  kfr  rye. 

Don’t  you  worry 
about  that." 

“ You've  go/  it?  Weil, 
if  its  anything  catching 
—-and  I presume  it  is — 
please  get  out  of  this 
kitchen.  Scut!" 

* ; H ii  fn  dummitv 

darn,"  he  resumed,  re- 
turning Els  a ttemion  to 
the  eejlihg-  "I  won’t, 
let  On,"  he  reassured 
be when  lie  had  come 
io  the  end  of  the  stanza. 
“ I won’t  take  ho  notice 
of  ye.  Don’t  yon  wor- 
ry,/ Hiuntnity  dum 


I'M-HnRv.iV.e'ic^iv  tilt  surWiUVoi 


mif  u^ilavAv;i}unYt  i vi  n fUittsti  >w-  * 
hod v might  suspect.  Liir  Key*  Whatcoivifc. 

Yt.tr  Kkuw  VARc; . 


won  t you:  i he'  voung 
wmnan  lifted  a pail  of  tepid  mop-water 
from  the  sink.  “Now  I’m  going  to 
. J&sn  cleaning  rids  kitchen  in  five  seconds 
“ He  .hitched  up  his.  sleeves.,  • by  the  clock — understand 

smoothed  his  tiuelock,  and  strode  on  .Skipper  I eitmel ..left  off  his  humming 
with  n lighter  step  than  bis  deliberative^-  and  Hpardi'd  the  object  of  his  afFectiOns 

tk&S cEaijE yvey  dlbAyyd  ' hnri’:;tb  utilize  a little  uneasily.  1c  sc'cnied  to  buji  that 

Irt-f/m:-  Orjct -seated  uv  hjs  :accustumc*l  she  was  r^th«r’ove^t«jiifp  tlwr'JSjUT  of 

chair  in  the  kitchen,  by  fell  to  stanm-;  %$,  caution.  Then  |f.itb  a /sudden  tjualm  of 

the  ceiling  without  a word,  i he  silence  .misgiving  !'<-.■  wheeled  and  •'  stared  out 
at length  becoming  o|  r«v:,s,e, , he  through  the  doorway;.  Ah— that  'was 

mcnctd  to  iuim  an  old  seaforing  unie',  the  Liy  of  the  land! 
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That  frivolous  “younger  twin,”  her 
bright  hair  held  in  thrall  by  the  verdant 
witness  to  her  identity,  was  hoeing  in 
the  strip  of  garden  across  the  gravel 
walk,  but  her  labors  were  desultory, 
as  though  her  whole  attention  was  not 
upon  them. 

“C’n  she  hear  thet  fur?”  whispered 
the  seafarer. 

“I  warned  you,”  answered  his  hostess, 
irrelevantly,  and  the  next  moment  Skip- 
per Lemuel’s  boots  and  trousers  - legs 
sopped  their  outraged  way  to  the  door. 
At  that  point  of  comparative  security 
he  turned  with  an  emotion  compounded 
of  resentment  and  delight. 

“You  wait,”  he  bawled  back  over  the 
wavering  trail  of  his  retreat.  “I'll  fix  you, 
when — er — when — ” He  glanced  behind 
him  and  hesitated. 

“When  the  cows  come  home,”  sup- 
plied his  tormentor.  “We  don't  keep 

them, ”  she  cried  after  his  receding  form, 
and  he  distinctly  heard  a sound  of  laugh- 
ter. 

This  was  the  day  upon  which  he  an- 
swered the  question:  “Mister — V you 
a pirate  ?”  to  his  own  uneasy  soul  on  the 
after-deck  of  the  Equatorial  Dawn.  And 

then,  as  we  have  recounted,  he  went 
below  to  snatch  a few  hours  of  troubled 
slumber. 

The  silence  of  the  night  was  disturbed 
by  a rumor  of  oars  creaking  in  rowlocks. 
By  and  by  they  ceased,  and  then  there 
came  a sound  of  splashing  as  Skipper 
Lemuel  climbed  over  the  gunwale  of  the 
stranded  dinghy  into  some  four  inches 
of  water  which  covered  the  flats.  The 
note  of  the  morning  before  had  desig- 
nated an  unfortunate  hour  for  the  ven- 
ture an  hour  when  the  tide  was  at  its 
ebb  and  fifty  yards  the  nearest  approach 
a small  boat  could  make  to  the  beach- 
line. The  night-rover  took  a small  an- 
chor out  of  the  boat,  sunk  one  of  its 
flukes  in  the  sandy  bottom  with  his 
boot,  and  spattered  his  way  to  the  shore, 
where  he  stood,  shivering  slightly  and 
with  his  head  revolving  in  an  inquisitive 
circle,  for  upward  of  fifteen  minutes. 

“I’ll  fix  ’er,”  he  muttered  under  his 
breath.  Then  he  began  to  grow  uneasy. 
He  remembered  the  laugh  which  had 
pursued  him  down  the  gravel  path  the 
previous  morning,  and  in  the  memory 
Vol.  CXXIX.— No.  771. — 59 
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its  echo  possessed  a certain  disturbing 

?|uality  of  derision.  He  fell  to  tramping 
uriously  up  and  down  the  beach,  reiter- 
ating at  bitter  intervals  his  intention  of 
fixing  her. 

“I  do  hope  I’m  not  late,”  a whisper 
floated  through  the  shadows.  The  ar- 
dent swain  halted  and  gloomed  at  a 
vague  figure  which  approached. 

“No — no,”  he  said.  “Not  at  all.” 
“Oh,  I’m  so  glad.  Now  we  must 
hurry.” 

“Do  tell.  I hedn’t  thought  of  it.  I’ll 
take  yer  bundil.”  With  an  astonishing 
exhibition  of  urbanity  he  relieved  her  of 
the  suit-case  she  carried  and  strode  into 
the  shallow  water.  “Come  ’long,”  he 
called  over  his  shoulder.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded perhaps  a dozen  steps  before  he 
became  aware  that  he  was  proceeding 
alone.  He  turned,  perplexed  and  impa- 
tient. 

“Well?” 

“Lemuel,”  complained  the  lady. 
“Yes?  What  is  it?” 

“Lemuel,  I can’t  walk — through  that." 
“ Why  ?”  Her  suitor  left  “ in  Heaven’s 
name”  unuttered. 

“Why,  Lemuel — I’d  get  my  feet  sop- 

r>» 

e man  of  ships  lifted  his  eyes  to 
heaven.  He  abstracted  one  of  his  own 
feet  from  the  water  and  allowed  it  to 
drip  significantly  for  a long  moment. 

“You’ll  have  to  carry  me,”  came  the 
quavering  plaint  of  his  lady,  “ — in  your 
arms.” 

The  first  blue-gray  flush  lightened  the 
eastern  sky.  The  man  put  his  boot  back 
in  the  water  and  shifted  the  suit-case 
wearily  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 

“She  hez  her  off  days,”  he  sighed. 
Then  he  raised  his  eyes  to  that  luminous 
threat  of  the  coming  day* and  sighed 
again. 

“ But — but  mebby  she’s  wuth  it,  after 
all.” 

The  sun  rode  high  in  a blue  heaven 
and  a moderate  breeze  out  of  the  south- 
west bowled  the  Equatorial  Dawn  pleas- 
antly over  the  sparkling  waters.  Far 
and  far  away  along  the  vessel’s  fading 
wake  the  diaphanous  sand-cliffs  of  Old 
Harbor  hung  for  a moment  on  the  sky- 
line and  were  gone. 

The  master  of  the  vessel  lounged  at 
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ease  within  handy  reach  of  the  wheel, 
smoking  his  pipe.  His  thumbs  wese 
tucked  comfortably  beneath  his  suspen- 
ders; hi*  Hoe  was  itiummat^d  by  the 
suggestion  <Y  a smile;  he  meditated 
largely  over  the  surHceoftbe  sea.  By 
and  by  one  of  bis  ha  mis  abandoned  its 
suspender-strap  and  strayed  to  the  mid- 
portions  of  his  vgst. 

“ Hey,  woman!”  he  bawled  pleasantly, 
without  shifting  his  eyes  from  the  hori- 
zon, “how about  thet  thar  breakfV? 
Putty  nigh  ready $** 

No  answer. 

He  reiterated  the  substance  of  his 
inquiry  in  a ilighily  loudet  tone  of  voice, 
and  then,  Siattied  ifitd  gasping  profanely, 
he  struggled  to  free  his  neck  from  the 
embrace  of  a soft,  round  arm  which  had 
overtaken  it  from  behind.  . 

“'I’m  Here,  Lemuel,”  game,  the  ten- 
der hut  quite  sitfibrfhidHs  TeaSsM range. 
1‘ -.Don't ■ shout  at  y our  ht/ly  wife,." 

’ ffebbecame  awafe  ehar  sinne  thing 
pressed  agsimt  his  qheek  v a.  wfsip  of  au- 
burn hair  tickled  his  tight  nost  til,  arid 
he  was  about  to  sneeze  violently  tyhettyt 
glow  of  foreign  color  in  the  •corner  of  his 
eye  distracted  him. 

He  threw  off  his  encumbrance  and  rti- 
treated  t*?  the  deck-house,  where  he 
leaned,  .glowering-  3nd  perspiring,  hiss 
Wide  eyes  fixed  Upon  his  wife. 

e'P'k fch::be\'$tW  ht  demanded. 

u Which  H I don't  understand  you, 

Bern  uah**  hMcM 

“Yet  ribb’n — look  at  yer  ribb'n.  It’s 
grrrri.aiii'titr’*  ^ 

‘‘Why,  of  coprso  it  is,  you  old  silly! 
Isn’t  this  'Light  week.'?’'  She  stopped 
and  appeared  to  evolve  a pew  thought. 
Then  she.  laughed,  printing  h thumb 
at  herself,  ”1  gtie^  /Yb  the  f.Uly,  to 
he  thinking  »>f  Light  VCwrk’-fHia-  — or 
‘kitchen  week*  either —Hw-hav  Good-- 
by,  'Light  week 

Her  Iptd  gmi  master  sat  down  slowly, 
week.’  Woman,  ! don’t  foilet 


week  you  tend  light,  Goosey.  The- 
other  week's  when  you  do  the  house- 
wotkaiid  wear  a A/irobair-rdihoo— thaYs 
the  only  way  father  could  evtr  tell  us 
apart.  ‘Light week’s 1 always 
thought  it. was  silty— having  to  wear  one 
color'  me  week  and  abpther  color  the 
next,  yea t in  and  year  out— but  father 
used  to  be  in  the  navy  and  said  it  was 
dis'prne.  You  look  fairly  faint,  you 
poor  soul.  I'll  run  right  down -stairs  and 
finish  that  breakfast,  note.” 

The  Equatorial  DeKt>nt  through  long 
neglect  of  her  tiller,  had  begun  to  luff 
up  into  the  wind  and  rattle  her  canvas 
warn bigly . (Mechanically  Skipper  Lem- 
uel crossed  the  deck;  mechanically  he 
shifted  the  wheel  .;••■;  mechamcaify  he 
squinted  at  the  till 

it  grew  taut,  again;  mechanically  He 
muttv'tt-d,  “Waal,  jTll  be  digged!”  A 
muffled  but  cheCrv'  hail  impinged  upon 
his  eonscvoumvss-. 

”Comeph  and  eat  your  wedding 
brea  k fast,  !<e?n  pel.  ” 

He  moyid  to  the  cornpanionway  me- 
chanically. ' 

“Mind  and  take  nffl  your  hat.  before 
you  come  down  £<?%??'  continued  the 
vbike  of  the  Younger  Twin, 

LjYfbe  rriasTer’s  hand,  where  it  vfts 
duddcniy  arrested  upon  the  edge  of  the 
openings  showed  white  atciphd  the  knuc- 
kles, Be  socked  in  ;>  huge  breath  of 
air  and  strove  in  vain  to. keep  his  voice 
from  shaking  as  he  bent  dwn  and 

umcvI  fate, 


ye.”  i-  • A-  f-f'.'iffii 

’’  Why,  'Eight  wf’  you  know.  The 


back  the  sweet  but  unyielding  answer. 
"Now  if  vouY*.  at  all.  anxious  for  food, 
Lemuel  deafeyhu  knpw  what— i” 

The  niaster  of  Equatorial  Dawn 
straightened  S»p  imd  mopped  His  .Stream- 
ing brow  with#  red -am! -yellow  bandana. 

f'Waal,  I’ll  he  du^/v-dinged!”  fee  pto- 
nounceth  ci« tip cpd f removing  the  an- 
cicnt  detby  from  bis  head.  And  the  sun 
shone  ph-asaiitlv  over  all  the  fair  and 
happy  st-.i. 
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4$  irxost  readers,  by  this  time,  will 
\ ha.-ve  experimentally  decided  the 
l \ question  of  their  summer  where- 
abouts, the  whole  question  of  a summer 
whereabouts  may  be  considered  quite 
academically,  at  least  with  reference  to 
the  present  season.  There  may  be  some 
practical  application  to  future  seasons 
In  what  we  purpose  saying,  but  we  doubt 
it*  in  fact,  we  are  not  sure  but  we  have 
been  merely  amusing  ourselves  in  the 
comparison  of  temperatures  at  different 
points  in  the  country  on  certain  days 
of  May  which  we  have  been  making. 

At  one  time,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
there  was  much  talk  of  an  isothermal 
line  which,  on  the  maps  inspired  by  the 
occasion,  showed  the  course  of  the  Arc- 
tic Pacific  Railroad  through  a boreal 
region  much  freer  from  snow  and  ice 
than  any  region  farther  to  the  south- 
ward. In  these  charts  the  road  begin- 
ning at  New  York,  say,  and  crossing  the 
continent  to  St.  Louis,  say,  there  made 
a bold  leap  to  Duluth,  say,  and  thus 
avoided  the  blizzards  which  habitually 
raged  in  Arizona,  say,  on  the  route  of  the 
Antarctic  Pacific,  say.  We  have  mislaid 
our  copy  of  that  map,  and  are  obliged 
to  speak  somewhat  conditionally,  but 
we  remember  that  it  was  in  obedience 
to  an  isothermal  line  drawn  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Arctic  Pacific  road  that  these 
surprising  deflections  were  made.  It  was 
claimed  by  its  friends  that  the  line  was 
drawn  also  in  the  light  of  the  latest 
discoveries  of  science;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  held  by  its  enemies  that  the 
line  was  purely  imaginary,  the  effect  of 
a hard-pushed  fancy  acting  in  behalf 
of  a struggling  corporation.  Our  mem- 
ory does  not  serve  us  as  to  the  outcome; 
•the  road  may  or  may  not  have  been 
built  on  that  isothermal  line,  but  if  it 
was,  it  was  prophetically  constructed 
upon  a solid  basis  of  scientific  reality. 

Taking  the  figures  for  the  hottest  May 
weather  ever  known  to  people  who  had 
not  noticed  the  May  weather  much  for 


some  years  past,  we  find  that  on  the 
27th  of  that  month  in  this  year  the 
mercury  stood  at  a maximum  of  84 
degrees  in  Bismarck,  N..  D.,  and  at  ex- 
actly the  same  figure  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.,  while  at 
Portland,  Me.,  it  was  86,  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  90,  and  at  Boston,  Mass.,  95. 
From  these  readings  it  would  seem  that 
the  places  of  most  equable  summer  tem- 
perature in  the  country  were  Bismarck, 
Jacksonville,  and  New  Orleans,  and  a 
logical  inference  would  be  that  the  win- 
ter temperature,  on  the  coldest  day  of 
February  ever  known  to  people  who  had 
not  noticed  before,  was  the  same  in 
these  places.  The  readings  not  only  go 
to  prove  that  the  isothermal  line  of  a 
former  generation  was  scientifically  di- 
vined, but  they  suggest  a scientific  re- 
vision of  the  whole  plan  of  our  summer 
life.  Of  course  when  we  say  our  summer 
life  we  mean  that  of  such  among  us  as 
are  forced  by  their  easy  circumstances 
to  flv  from  their  luxurious  homes,  during 
the  heated  term  or  terms,  and  if  they  do 
not  go  to  Europe,  to  seek  a climate  in 
their  own  country  where  neither  the 
mercury  nor  the  mosquito  shall  molest 
them  or  make  them  afraid.  But  their 
cottages  in  the  hills  or  on  the  shores  are 
often  so  charming  that  they  make  the 
dwellers  dissatisfied  with  their  city  life, 
and  unwilling  to  go  back  to  it  in  the  fall. 
The  summer  hotels  once  so  popular  had 
not  as  great  social  disadvantages;  people 
were  glad  to  leave  them,  early  in  Sep- 
tember, and  from  a continuous  sojourn 
at  any  time  in  such  hotels  now  the  uni- 
versal automobile  has  come  to  save  the 
cottageless  class,  by  far  the  largest  above 
the  class  which  earns  its  daily  bread 
by  its  daily  job,  when  it  can  get  the  job. 

It  is  a little  odd  that  the  automobile 
which  the  houses  of  so  many  have  been 
mortgaged  to  buy,  should  perhaps  be  a 
means  of  re-establishing  the  good  old  all- 
the-year-round  home  in  something  of  its 
former  permanency.  Instead  of  going 
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to  a summer  hotel  with  the  children,  for 
a month,  or  two,  or  three,  and  leaving 
the  husband  and  father  in  his  city  soli- 
tude, the  wife  and  mother  now  puts  the 
whole  family  into  the  car  which  he  has 
learned  to  run  (at  least  well  enough  to 
run  it  into  other  cars,  or  over  people) 
and  sets  off  with  him  on  a week-end 
excursion,  returning  on  Monday  early 
enough  to  do  the  weekly  wash.  The  new 
custom  perhaps  makes  for  cockneyism, 
but  that  is  not  so  very  regrettable;  it 
is  much  better  than  the  smattering  of 
nature  which  the  absentees  used  to  get. 

Or,  is  not  it?  We  are  trying  to  make 
the  best  of  the  situation  which  has  de- 
veloped; and  we  see  in  it  a refuge  from 
climate  by  way  of  the  good  weather 
which  is  from  time  to  time  prophesied 
by  the  meteorological  authorities.  The 
question  still  left  is  how  to  ascertain  the 
best  climate  in  the  interest  of  cottage 
life,  or  of  those  people  who  can  afford 
to  live  in  two  or  three  houses  during 
the  year  between  their  trips  to  Europe. 
Our  study  of  the  daily  weather  reports 
has  not  been  so  exhaustive  as  to  enable 
us  to  say  just  where  the  maximum  of 
climatic  happiness  is  to  be  found,  or  to 
be  counted  upon  with  entire  security 
during  the  whole  year.  We  have  owned 
that  we  do  not  know  whether  the  tem- 
perature of  Jacksonville  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Bismarck  in  February;  we  would 
not  rashly  infer  from  its  Maytime  parity 
that  it  is  so,  or  advise  the  orange  farmer 
who  has  suffered  from  frost  in  Florida 
to  try  North  Dakota.  But  what  about 
the  “anguish  of  the  solstice”  in  Boston 
and  its  delight  in  New  Orleans?  Does 
95  to  84  prove  nothing  against  the 
summer  climate  of  Massachusetts,  noth- 
ing for  that  of  Louisiana?  Does  the 
mosquito  rage  worse  by  Lake  Ateha- 
falaya  or  by  Jamaica  Pond?  Shall  we 
resort  to  Baton  Rouge  in  winter,  or  to 
Brookline,  if  we  want  to  escape  the  cold  ? 
Such  an  inquiry  opens  up  the  considera- 
tion of  the  relative  attractions  of  the 
different  sections  of  our  country.  We 
have  all  heard  the  boast  of  our  Southern 
friends,  “We  never  have  such  hot  sum- 
mers as  yours  in  Alabama  (or  South 
Carolina,  or  Georgia,  or  Tennessee).  The 
mercury  seldom  goes  above  85,  and  rarely 
into  the  nineties.  It’s  the  long  summer 
that  tires  us.” 


But  there  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  protracted  heat  of  the  long- 
summered  climates.  One  ought  to  re- 
flect that  all  the  civilizations  of  antiqui- 
ty flourished  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
regions.  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  Italy 
were  countnes  where  an  unprecedented 
culture  was  attained  without  the  aid  of 
artificial  heating;  the  sun  warmed  them 
in  summer  and  the  people  bore  their 
chilblains  as  well  as  they  could  in  win- 
ter, without  remitting  their  exertions  for 
an  intellectual  and  artistic  uplift.  Their 
moral  and  religious  condition  left  some- 
thing to  be  desired,  but  with  the  uni- 
versal spread  of  ethical  culture  the  lapse 
to  any  such  condition  in  our  time  is 
scarcely  to  be  feared  for  civilization 
in  the  hot  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Our  aborigines,  especially 
our  prehistoric  aborigines,  instinctively 
wrought  on  the  lines  of  antique  empire 
and  grew  more  and  more  enlightened  as 
they  avoided  Greenland  on  the  north 
and  Patagonia  on  the  south,  perfecting 
themselves  in  architecture  and  sculpture 
as  they  went,  till  on  the  breathless  plains 
and  among  the  volcanic  mountains  of 
Central  America  they  left  monuments 
surpassing  in  beauty  those  of  Egypt. 
At  least,  this  is  what  travelers  say;  any 
who  doubt  it  may  go  and  see  for  them- 
selves; and  if  we  are  to  trust  the  logic 
of  our  weather  reports  they  will  probably 
find  themselves  more  secure  from  sun- 
stroke in  Guatemala  or  Yucatan  than 
in  eastern  Massachusetts. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  impenetrable 
forests  which  hide  the  self- forgotten 
cities  of  Central  America  the  very  latest 
type  of  automobile  would  work  its  way 
with  difficulty,  and  we  are  not  now  urg- 
ing any  owner  of  a touring-car  to  under- 
take their  exploration.  But  it  seems 
to  us  that  if  we  owned  an  automobile 
of  very  great  h.  p.,  with  a chauffeur 
who  kept  sober  during  the  summer,  we 
should  feel  it  a sort  of  public  duty  to 
visit  Charleston,  Tallahassee,  Memphis- 
on -the -Mississippi,  New  Orleans,  and 
Natchez-under-the-Hill,  in  September, 
say,  with  a view  to  ascertaining  whether, 
in  the  long,  mild  summer  of  those  parts, 
the  mercury  still  refrained  from  going 
above  85.  If  we  found  this  to  be  the 
case  we  should  not  hesitate  to  urge  the 
advantages  of  those  places  as  summer 
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resorts  and  residences,  and  wt  should 
look  forward  to  Hie  time  when  We  could 
cheerfully  indorse  the  prospectus  of  rbe 
real -est arte  agent  attd  the  advertisement 
of  the  Sflmmerr-hnrtei  man  setting  forth 
the  attractions  of  the  canebrake  and  the 
everglade  as  cottage  sites,  and  the  mock-* 
ing-bird  and  alligator  above  anything 
in  the  Adirondacks  or  on  the  Maine 
coast. 

If  we  could  once  establish  that  there 
was  really  a summer  in  the  South  where 
the  fantastic  leaps  and  bounds  of  the 
thermometer  in  the  North  were  un- 
known* we  should  have  gone  a great 
way  toward  repermanizing  the  American 
home,  once  the  prey  of  the  summer 
hotel,  and  now  the  victim  of  the  touring- 
car,  the:  seaside  cottage,  and  the  Atlantic 
liner.  The  desirable  climate,  if  reliably 
ascertained,  would  strike  hands,  as  it 
were,  with  the  moneyed  and  the  mort- 
gaged classes  and  restore  them  to  aU- 
the-year-round  firesides,  where  the  light- 
wood  knot  need  scare*. iy  $jg  kindled  more 
than  three  months  out  of  the  twelve. 
To  be  sure,  this  would  ignore  the  im- 
mensely larger  class  which  is  neither 
moneyed  nor  mortgaged,  but  would  not 
so  really  as  apparently  ignore  rt.  The 
natural  conditions  of  our  Jong  but  mild 
summered  section  have  mtt  proved  ad- 
verse to  industries  supposed  to  be  con- 
ditioned in  the  energy  native  to  the 
short  Hot-summered  and  long  hard- 
vvintered  North.  Foundries  and  fac- 
tories flourish  equally7  in  both  sections, 
with  some  advantages  from  unrestricted 
child-labor  under  the  kinder  skies.  With 
the  more  constant  or  continuous  sojourn 
of  the  moneyed  and  mortgaged  classes 
in  the  South,  there  would  be  more  de- 
mand lor  labor  of  every  sort,  and  a 
universal  prosperity  would  prevail. 

We  would  not  be  t<x»  sanguine  in 
urging  tile  South  as  a refuge  from  the 
inclement  summers  of  the  North;  it  has 
not  always  been  found  a refuge  from 
our  inclement  winrers,  but  in  an  aca- 
demic discussion^  like  the  present  the. 
matter  may  be  fitly  considered.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  IS  rice  believes  South  Amer- 
ica destined  to  be  the  sear  of  the  hap- 
piest and  greatest  power  of  the  future 
by  reason  of  its  varied  natural  advan- 
tages, and  we  could  not  perhaps  too  soon 
apply  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  ex- 
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propriation  of  the  Latin  races  in  some- 
thing like  a retroactive  resentment  of 
the  Spanish  and  Brazilian  colonizations. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  equator  is 
situated  in  South  America,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  long  summers  there 
the  milder  heat  has  been  found  condu- 
cive to  the  prospect  of  a higher  type  of 
civilization  than  our  own,  say  something 
nearer  the  Egyptian  if  not  the  Greek.  If 
we  can  accept  the  readings  of  the  ther- 
mometer at  Jacksonville  and  New  Or- 
leans, there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
continue  to  swelter  in  Boston  or  New 
York,  and  when  we  have  practically 
verified  the  claim  of  those  more  meridi- 
onal cities  to  a summer  as  mild  as  it  is 
long,  it  should  he  merely  a question  of 
time  as  to  our  advance  through  Mexico 
and  Central  America  to  that  Southern 
continent  where  the  truest  America  is 
to  he.  In  the  soft  latitudes  of  Yuca- 
tan apd  Guatemala  we  may  linger  long 
enough  to  let  our  scientists  thoroughly 
explore  the  scenes  of  prehistoric  empire 
in  thfc  tropical  Forests  of  those  ail* but 
fabulous  regions.  We  must  not  forget 
that  it  was  North  American  research 
which  discovered  the  wonders  of  that 
inarticulate  prist  t<>  the  modem  world: 
the  mitte  glory  of  those  ruined  cities, 
forest-hidden  and  half-buried,  with  the 
incredible  fascination  of  their  sculpture, 
and  the  grandeur  of  their  architecture. 
We  should  hope,  if  our  fancy  of  a wiser ' 
and  more  unselfish  summer  were  ever 
realszqd,  that  the  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions of  those  walls  and  pillars  would 
yet  interpret  themselves  to  our  more 
leisured  learning.  Perhaps  (though  s\e 
own  the  dream  is  wild)  some  autotnn- 
hi line  American  family,  leaving  its  mort- 
gaged home  far  behind  it  in  the  North, 
might  even  chance  upon  that  mighty 
metropolis,  as  perfect  in  the  preser- 
vation of  -its  palaces  and  temples  as- 
when  it  was  the  capital  of  a prehistoric 
empire.  This  remained  the  drtam  of 
Stephens  and  Catherwood  after  their 
explorations,  and  its  existence  has  never 
beeix-disproved,  though  its  area  is  so  great 
(we  believe  some  twenty  miles  square) 
that  an  automobilihg  American  family 
might  almost  skid  upon  it  in  one  of 
these. August  nights.  Then,  though  they 
burst  a tire  or  two  in  the ^cyiderit,  what 
a glotimo;  .August  were  thU! 


ON li  of  the  commonest  mistakes  of 
the  noviri-ite  in  Ikt-facure  is  his 
cofictffition  of  «i  magurira-;  sed imr 
as  an  awarder  of  literary  pmes.  . . . 

It  dots  seem  to  hdlitt.ie  our  office  if  wc 
sriy  that  it- Is  ituer  that  lifaeraxiucv  exists 
for  ma^Siiri.fis  thati  tfsat  magazines  exist 
for  litetstmer—if  we  confess  that  ail  pe- 
riodicals, like  the  publishing  houses  tfi 
whose  business  th^y  art  so  often  ten- 
ders, owe  ?htir  origin  to  private  or' par- 
tisan'- mrerfcStK  Tireratiire  itself,  like  : 
every  other  form  of  btfinafi  activity*  had 
its  rise  iri  use,  and  even  religiori  began 
as  an  agricultural  ratber  than  as  a celes- 
tial investment,  Man-  is-  a 'builder .-before 
he  is  aft  architect,  an  jfiu- fbieft j#t?:  he 

is  art  artist-.  This  is  tfe  obyipifii  and 
hmot^eai  course,  The  wsf  heginiung^of 
faith  and  art  are  not  obvious,  but  are 
hound  up  with  man's  destiny,  and,  Jiky 
that.,  a reulrisfi  iscd  mi  1 v in  the  full  mani- 
feit-atioft  isf/thy  psychical  activities  in- 
volved; ai.  it  tin-  Spring-  is  first  seen  to 
gush  ftcfitr  the  gitth,  aha  ojily  When  it 
fulfils  its  course,  Isecoming  the  sfreant 
and  rising  in  ysipV>t  to  the  skies,  do  we 
identify  its  sun  tee  with  its  di.-sufKOk.rw 
and  see  with  the  poet  that  " all  founda- 
tions are  laid  in  hesvgo.”  T - 

So  that  it  is  rather  a tine  conception, 
it  the  ! iter  ary  aspirant  can  frankly  enter- 
tain  ir, Idinking  tho  appHrentvUrtuafity—- 
this  idea  of  pure  dittru.ru  re  as  the  begin- 
ning and  sod  of  any  enterprise  dat  ing  in 
vail  itself  lit-  i -ti  y . It  show:*  at  least  the 
singleness -of  ins  own  purpose  and  foie-  - 
shores;  the  pp^siKlity  that  in  t he  ardor 
of  hb  jsfurpoSe  may  become 

so  as  to  forego  even  the 

promptings  of  personal  ambition, 

.T  puhh^ht't  vrith  anV  proper  sense-  of 
lus  responsibilities  would  nor  issue  books 
pandering  .to  a degraded  simstbility, 
whatever  the  profit ; ayd  of  edifying 
ht  era  to  re  he  would  select  hvpvefe  repee 
the  most-  eyeefltfit  in  point  fif  art.  If 
in  the  course  "1  Hbi  experience  as  the 
publisher  of  books  his  well  arid  widely 
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established  ceiariuns  with  -a^ets-  and 
readers  shoujd  dt-v.ejop  3;  prom isigg  field 
for  m a gaz ine  pu  hi  ic  a t ion , he  would,  »ft 
entering  Upofi.it-,  he  gfiided  by  the  same 
principles.  But  fit  roust  he  a husipess 
enterprise.-  -Any  advantage  it  might  he 
to  Inre.rature  would  he  a happy  incident 
in  his  regard  of  it-  and  to  become  that; 
it  must  first  of  at!  he  profitable. 

SUcjb  precisely  was  the  situation  of 
the  publishing  "house  which  to  1850 
started  tins.  Magazine;  Thfetedhad  been 
other ^ monthly  periodical!?  before  it.  but 
none  of  them  ..illustrated,  ?wme->stab- 
iisbed  pn  so  htfiad  and  at  the  same  time 
so  homely  aplanw.  we  might  add,  one 
swhpld.  Aifipe  it ; feuT  claihi  to  the  w hole 
fc  i iigdomofcut  rentlitgratutc— rhy  v irtue 
of  selective  discovery,  for  it  began  as  ah 
e-cltvtic,  - ' • - 

;,  Wy  select  this  Magazine  to  illustrate 
the  tendency  of  the  modern  periodical 
away  .from  “pure  literature/’  howevgr 
it  may  adhere  to  apntpyed 
literary ' standards, . because  *>f  the  wy- 
n ifipan t- ; lipfieh , a t ' Vf&ih  it  started, 

urcr  and  'became  n v.;is-  planned  for  aa 
. a ppea}  sfi.  wide  thuri  ^lyifadicatTha  nge 
-StKfhg  demands  of  Its  nudiencie  i*ri;ir>  the 
charactet  of  its-'  response  to  these  de- 
mands would  be  ifi  a grtieraf  sefise  rep- 
msent;uivc  nf  :i  oesv  cj',). 

The  very  . fact,  that . the . Magazine, 
though  open  from  the1.. first  to  American 

c-pnfriljUii.uus,  was  cddigGh  if  jVy?as  to 
fulfil  its  pfsimrse  of  :givm|E’iitsv|^'!ditrs.  jthe.' 
best  at cvssihle  cotm-mporary  btetatute, 
fob  its  first  two .yg-afa-  to  lye  .rnainiv  au . 
t-clectjc,  was  in  irgelf  s.ignificapt.  Vaf  rha 
conttnped  de pen denCe;  of  Amef icti  upon 
Jingland  m ,this  iitKi.  H<;nvever  this  is 
to  be  acvuu'nced  fofj  tlic  new  magarine 
was  in  tciith  drciHhvil  with  good  litera- 
ture-yche  nuti-\  urtovian  fiction,  es* 
says,  and  pberry.  It  iris,  as  a rnurriy 
casual  glimpse  av  the  contents  of  those 
edrlifcst , nfimiKi's  of  the  Magazine  wiil 
show,  pifre  lireiature  in  a sense  that 
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no  popular  magazine  literature  ever  has 
been  since  or  is  ever  likely  to  be  again. 

This  was  due  to  the  peculiar  audience, 
the  like  of  which  will  never  be  seen 
again,  for  which  this  literature  was  se- 
lected. It  was  still  a remarkably  homo- 
geneous audience  just  at  the  point  of 
beginning  to  become  one  very  hetero- 
geneous; on  the  point,  indeed,  of  becom- 
ing in  almost  every  way  what  it  pre- 
cisely then  was  not.  Its  homogeneity 
was  especially  manifest  in  its  literary 
sensibility,  so  generally  and  from  long 
habit  responsive  to  the  old-world  and, 
articularly,  to  the  old-home  note.  It 
ad  in  this  respect,  from  Colonial  times, 
out-Englished  the  English.  All  the 
great  names  of  British  literature  were 
cherished  household  words,  and  it  was  in 
comparison  with  these  that  the  distinc- 
tion of  American  writers  was  rated.  It 
was  this  tenacious  loyalty  which,  far 
more  than  the  absence  of  international 
copyright,  had  precluded  distinctive 
American  authorship. 

The  audience  of  the  new  monthly 
magazine  demanded  pure  literature  and 
could  fully  appreciate  the  distinction  of 
essayists  like  De  Quincey,  Macaulay, 
and  Carlyle — so  much  more  keenly  than 
the  general  English  reading  public  that 
collected  editions  of  these  authors’  es- 
says were  first  called  for  in  America. 
The  new  magazine  bristled  with  names 
like  these,  and  its  readers  had  for  once 
full  satisfaction.  The  audience  was 
large  and  grew  steadily  and  with  un- 
precedented rapidity,  and  it  is  a most  sig- 
nificant fact,  as  bearing  upon  our 

[jresent  theme,  that  in  the  course  of 
ess  than  three  years  it  had  ceased  to  be 
eclectic. 

The  audience  was  changing.  Between 
1850  and  i860  the  quiet  simplicity  of 
American  life  was  rapidly  being  broken 
up.  The  impetus  given  by  steam  and 
electricity  to  material  and  mechanical 
progress  and  the  sudden  quickening  of 
pioneer  activities  following  the  acqui- 
sition of  California  were  awaking  a new 
American  consciousness.  With  this  in- 
dustrial expansion  economic  issues  be- 
came prominent,  the  one  most  critical 
relating  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 
The  reaction  of  what  was  known  as  the 
“American  Party,”  against  the  too  easy 
naturalization  of  aliens  was  also  sig- 
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nificant  of  the  new  self-centered  regard. 
The  awakening  of  a buoyant,  self-con- 
scious Americanism,  such  as  found  its 
note  in  Walt  Whitman,  created  a diver- 
sion more  favorable  to  distinctively 
American  authorship  than  could  have 
been  effected  by  an  international  copy- 
right treaty. 

This  diversion  must  have  had  its 
source  in  the  sensibility  of  the  audience, 
affecting  its  demands,  before  it  altered 
the  course  of  literature.  Whitman  al- 
most yelled  his  response,  but  it  was 
bound  to  find  expression  in  story  and 
humor,  and  in  every  possible  literary 
shape  in  books  and  periodicals.  It  was 
a diversion  from  pure  literature.  It  was 
not  unprecedented.  There  had  never 
been  a modem  literature  which,  taken 
in  mass,  was  pure  literature.  The  great 
masters  of  eitner  life  or  literature  in  any 
age  were  as  much  law-breakers  as  law- 
makers. Cervantes,  in  Don  Quixote , 
broke  up  the  pre-existing  world  of  ro- 
mance. The  classic  creators  are,  least 
of  all  authors,  literary. 

The  Magazine  whose  genesis  and  early 
growth  we  have  been  tracing  could  not 
follow  the  broad  plan  of  its  foundation — 
broader  than  its  founders  consciously 
recognized — without  responding  to  the 
impulses  that  were  stirring  a whole  peo- 
ple and  awakening  new  demands  in  its 
wide  audience.  The  serial  English  novel 
retained  its  place,  but  no  longer  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  American.  A wholly 
new  order  of  short  stories  emerged,  not 
formed  on  English  models,  but  thor- 
oughly American — a portraiture  of  char- 
acter mainly,  of  unsophisticated  types 
and  abounding  in  humor.  It  was  in  key 
with  Porte  Crayon’s  Virginia  sketches, 
and  J.  Ross  Browne’s  pictures  of  West- 
ern mining  - camps.  Outside  of  fiction 
the  largest  feature  of  the  Magazine  in 
its  new  shaping,  was  its  illustrated 
articles  of  travel  and  exploration.  The 
new  industrial  economies  were  as  faith- 
fully mirrored  in  its  pages. 

Now,  all  this  is  very  remote  from  any 
ideal  conception  of  pure  literature.  In 
1850  this  Magazine  reflected  the  best 
current  literature,  as  it  had  to  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demand  of  its  large  audi- 
ence brought  up  on  the  best  English 
models.  By  i860,  under  the  same  com- 
pulsion, it  had  come  to  reflect  an  Amer- 
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ican  life  which  had  become  conscious  of 
its  own  distinctive  character  and  des- 
tiny. There  never  could  be  again  an 
American  magazine,  meeting  the  needs 
of  this  new  audience,  of  as  purely  a lite- 
rary type  as  those  which  sprang  up 
before  the  middle  of  the  century. 

Both  long  and  short  fiction  were  to 
have  in  the  years  to  come,  and  in  re^ 
sponse  to  social  and  sociological  changes, 
progressive  or  reactionary,  an  infinite 
range  of  diversification  as  to  theme  and 

[>urpose,  with  a tendency  to  become  less 
iterary,  until  it  should  reach  its  present 
state  of  bewildering  heterogeneity,  in 
which  the  vastly  larger  proportion  of  it 
is  not  allied  either  to  art  or  literature, 
and  much  of  it  that  is  creative  and  genu- 
inely allied  to  both  frankly  confesses  to 
a vital  rather  than  a purely  esthetic  or 
literary  purpose. 

The  diversification  was  of  the  reading 
public  before  it  was  of  fiction.  Outside 
of  the  audience  that  in  1850  any  maga- 
zine could  have  had — one,  say,  to  which 
the  eminent  names  in  English  literature 
would  have  been  significant — another 
audience  which  is  simply  literate  has 
very  greatly  increased  in  numbers 
through  the  general  diffusion  of  elemen- 
tary education.  Its  reading  is  usually 
confined  to  journalism — secular  and  re- 
ligious— and  to  fiction  which  is  either  of 
the  Sund ay-school-library  order  or  ele- 
mentally sensational,  but,  in  either  case, 
immune  to  literary  criticism.  This  out- 
lying audience  is  all  on  nearly  the  same 
level  mentally  and  emotionally — provin- 
cial isolation  being  no  longer  possible — 
is  divided  by  partisan  and  sectarian 
lines,  but  is  not  stratified.  Any  real 
stratification  is  conditioned  upon  intel- 
lectual culture,  to  which  this  audience 
makes  no  pretensions. 

The  original  audience  of  this  Maga- 
zine, on  the  contrary,  had  intellectual 
curiosity  and  aspirations,  with  a sensi- 
bility to  the  charms  of  literature — all 
these  in  varying  directions  and  degrees. 
Here  specialization  was  possible,  devel- 
oping different  strata  not  only  in  the 
general  audience,  according  to  diverse 
interests,  hut  often  in  the  individual 
reader.  A corresponding  specialization 
of  periodical  literature  was  inevitable. 
The  scheme  of  this  Magazine  implied  a 
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The  Waddingtons 

| RfiB  ECCA  HOOPER  EASTMAN . 

»nfed< ^foiled £V> appearance  until 
t-affc  the  table.  Sally— our 
,wciw|t  'maid’^r  angei  afeays— 

hra&ght  in  his  dinner,  c</um;  bv\coijrse,  kept 
•nicely  warm*.  and  waked  on  mm;  as  if  she 
wa^.tfcraly  grateful  for  biV  being  late,  as  tf 
She  had  heck  longing,  for  some  such  opportu- 
nity tn  manifest  her  devotion. 

^ Wh^ri  blaster  Robert  W addington  or  any 
of  tin.  at  her  Wnddingfon  gcnd^rnen  was  la  te 

tabie-gtrl,  and  an- 
other t\\enty-{tye  observed  Eliza 

$«r&  the  nest  /naming*  ; ; ‘ -u  A ' 
plbdi&Jgi % Wad- 
dingtons must  have  had  a great  deal  of 
fttOfcey*  Eliza/’ 

"OH  no,  ma'am,  they  wasn't  rich. 


IDO  not;  know -the  Waddmgton>, 

If  ever  1 should  meet  ar%y  member  of 
that  unusuakd  l should 

thjpi^e:  W‘  ■ 

foe  00'  ::efttbu«^snr'- in  my  tkoes A 4iI  Have 
heard  w much  about  you  . that  I -fed.  a*  if 
1 knew  \ AA:  EX'.vt ; : A fn'tEO  AA  v£v 

It  w.a4  ou^  tfayy  ^heiy  i;V*s 
salad tb-irT  fujf  WatU 
diingtons  popped  mu*  my  (He,  ■ introduced  by 
my  new  c*K»k,  hii/.a  Smut* 

* * The  Waddingtoni?/'  ftMttf  ft ^ '£tt%a, 
44  just  ate  wha*  fcft  over  from  Sunday 
for  Monday  nooft/*  ' ^ ! 

“ The'  Waddingtons  ?”  l indicted,  with  as- 
sumed mteresr. 

The  reason  for  my  5eeming.lv  courteous* 
question  was  a reflation  thac  1 had  mad 
m fe  human  with  Elfea  Snarfc 
t&m£  as  Eiiaa  •her^-lf’  Would 
pernor  it, 

And  . who  may  the  Wad- 
dingtons  be,  Eliza?*'  - . 

**  English  folk,*1  replied  EU- 
.'with  - devout 

kite  hen  cei  l i n g . -,*T he  largest 
and  loveliest;  family  1 eV^f. 
lived  with/' 

4‘0hr 

I thought  that  I did  well— 
to  rnanage  that  one  tHkfeA/'A/*' 
-■fyamtetad  monosyllabletijuch 
implied  perfections  absolute^  : ::  : 
ly  stifled  my  ability  'Uf  'iW)-  ■*■;::• . 
meat.  And  as  Eli^a*i  r*yey  • 
were  still  inclined  ceiling  — • A'/ 
ward,  I silently  withdrew;  0AA:  - A 
filling  somehow  th.lt . my  • 

kjtchett  was  Vravird^d  Ac*.  ' A 

of  large,  . Wjfddfogtok^^ 

that  tmtK-  V&s  no  pKim  at  ^f!  // 

there  for  roe.  And  y?-tr  in  \ 

5pit&  of  tfe  VVaddiiigton  y. 

.Approval  about  th^  >>!adv 

tt^de  ^ria  ^eryfed  . ir,  . / 
to  witlvcohde- 
.vending  superionry* 

The  serx>nd  or  third  night 
ch^r  Eit^a  was  with  .j\v  my 
•’  eldest  son  wasdace*'^' dinner | 

Vol,  CXm-Na  77k^» 


AS.  tfsf  ,'F,y'c5>vvptfe  STiti; 

C fcVUSOWA PD«  I .;;  wk t,UV»Jpy 


I 


i 
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took  their  holiday  dinners  at  a restaurant, 
and  gave  (is  servants  the  day,” 

With  gritniy. " ,..li.p$ . I tnatiagcj 

to jft sthii’ %ri:^cl: $t>  'the.  fact 

^ if-'  ’/.i  ...  "i  ; :■  . • • > t r 


They  was  better  than  rich.  They.  was— gen- 
erous,” 

Again  driven  forth  (mm  uiv  kitchen  by 
the  virtues  of  the  Waddmgmn  familyvl  re- 
solved  to  give  up  being  (nirmrn  with  Tilra 

:Sfoaftv  : _ ^ / "-r:  * 7 '^V;7*  7 ' ■;.  y ’ , 

• ' I said*  “ si  irf 

has  3 lame  shoulder,  I s fell  h ^vc.:  y m i 

to  polish  the  candlesticks  .ap’d  bran's  arid 


ihtft  T buck vgi  yihg  often  te  cap*  i period  of 
gp^tny  rebellion  on  the  part  i?f  the  servant s. 

tiny.  YjptwSjr  the 

sftnl  pu'sctited  iniza  Snart 
Vvuh  a -copy  of  our  ancestral  recipe* 


with  ,'4 mpy  ot our  at^estm  ryppe*  she  su- 
perciliously  s*aidi/ 

" Mrs.  Waddington  always  bought  ir**-. 
ported  pUun-pigUiqgs,  theyTe  waeh  better 
th-4n  you  Vti  n wake  &t  Home*  nhd  they  don't 
c6$t  near  as  uiUchu  And  ftV  the  truth  tha  t 
bad  or  make  one  mngie  dessen  when 

f.  . :"4i,y-  i if  -:  • *'\  • **’1  i « 


; Pelbrnelf  the  VVaddington*  were  u poh  us. 

: 74The  VVaddingmns  ' ba*Kgr-a*vd an-- 
t-nthuved  Kira.  '$$$$:'[  '.'they 
hax!  'em  -.shined.  They  kept  7m  dull, 
to',  .$iabs  Vyti  to6V'(}yw^  l 

ymirsy  of  con rse’/y iff ; ipiii ’ : life ” 
*lJ  do  like,  Ik! I? a/1  I answered,  in  a rasping 
ernce.  - * 

VVaddingtpns  ^ on  aiy 

ritrvcsv  1 'Ois  buMiinmii  ro  loath,*  tbvm  so 
that  I dnoved  n\  and  for  H wink  jjpjg  y staved 
:.v.  :;v,  1 hoped  that  they  weftt  bjve  been 

knhd  m a railroad  Wreck  or  an  rfiob i 1 1* 

acciderU-  But  nor  They  vv;-o  msi  mir  of 
town  for  a few  d av:*:.  von  I rhvy  all  returned^ 
% i pechlpf  Thy 

irte  that  E Ira  Suqrr  and  1 were  jd^ming  the 
I'hanksaiving  dinner.  I had  prmamwd  to 
incite  four  relative^nj  this  funrtiiui 

"4Tbe yWiiidifigp^Ws/*  said  Eliza,  ihvgy^ 


PR  (IHpnPRipiippM 

I ivas,  at  rju:  nddmgtotss*.  They  bought 

all  their  d'CMurs." 

Our  Tlniuk^gTvfng*  d|nucr  Va$  }n  the  eve- 
ning, and  i her  j^u^rs  arrived 

Eliza  -.Siiatt  rapped  on  th^  .ti'v;ihgi-TVK>ilt  d?a/r 
with  an  enruvfv  {jurwetssarv  quest irai  about 
how  I wished  tin;  .cr  an  berry  sauce  to  be 
served;,.  ' 

"Just  asi  vye  said,  when . we  pi  Iked  it  oyer, 

! hv;W  1 reminded  her,  ‘‘  Jn  the' little  gbss 
dohysT  ^ 

Eliza  surveyed  nit  imnutel y fmm  head  to 
Foot  i vvasvvtvmne  o )mv-pu  gnum,  rimply 
made,  'md  rny  on^  valuable  piece  of  jewelry 

— a srriog  ,.f  pc:n-i>; 
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“ Mrs-  Waddington,”  said  Eliza,  “had  ele- 
gant clothes!  And  every  afternoon  she  was 
all  a-blazin^  with  diamonds  and  rubies.” 

At  this  information  I inwardly  resolved 
that  as  soon  as  Thanksgiving  was  over  Eliza 
Snart  and  her  precious  Waddingtons  should 
leave  my  domicile  for  ever.  It  had  been  bad 
enough  to  have  them  all  hanging  about  the 
kitchen,  but  now  that  they  had  taken  to 
roving  higgledy-piggledy  through  the  house, 
and,  by  subtle  comparison  with  their  own 
clothes  and  jewels,  telling  me  how  to  dress, 
I resolved  to  endure  them  no  longer. 

“Eliza,"  I said,  gritting  my  teeth,  the  Mon- 
day after  Thanksgiving,  “I  am  afraid  that 
you  are  not  suited  here.” 

Eliza  Snart  looked  at  me  in  a way  that 
made  my  spine  quiver. 

“I  ain’t  complained  of  the  place,”  she  said. 
“Of  course,  I don’t  expect  to  find  another 
place  like  the  Waddingtons’.” 

“But  perhaps  you  might,  Eliza,”  I urged. 
“ 1 won’t  detain  you  another  day,  if  you  wish 
to  look  for  a better  place.” 

Eliza’s  next  words  contained  volumes  of 
reproach. 

“Mrs.  Waddington,”  she  began,  and  then 
repeated  the  dear  name  for  emphasis — “Mrs. 
Waddington  never  dismissed  a servant  just 
before  Christmas.  There  ain’t  any  places, 
and  then,  if  you  get  a place,  you  don’t  get 
presents,  being  only  just  come.  No,  I’ll  stay 
% where  I am  until  after  Christmas.” 

Of  course  I ought  to  have  given  Eliza 
Snart  her  notice  then  and  there.  But  I was 
too  cowardly;  1 was  afraid  that  the  Wad- 
dingtons would  fight  with  me  and  by  force 
of  superior  numbers  compel  me  to  retain 
their  Eliza.  There  was  nothing  they  wouldn’t 
do  for  her,  and  I felt  that  I was  in  real  danger. 

“Very  well,  Eliza,”  I surrendered.  “We’ll 
wait  until  after  Christmas,  and  then  see  how 
we  both  feel  about  your  staying.” 

Those  powerful,  omnipotent  Waddingtons 
were  delighted  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
held  their  peace  for  two  whole  days.  The 
consequence  was  that  when  they  finally 
broke  out  again  they  were  worse  than  ever. 

“Mr.  Waddington  himself  used  to  come 
round  with  a note-book  the  week  before 
Christmas  and  ask  all  the  servants  what 
they  wanted,”  said  mouthpiece  Eliza  Snart, 
connotatively. 

I tried  to  picture  my  husband  doing  that 
same  thing,  and  although  1 have  an  average 
imagination,  I failed  completely. 

“Of  course  we  all  had  our  ten  dollars  and 
a silk  dress  apiece.  But  Mr.  Waddington 
always  ^wanted  to  know  what  we  needed, 
besides. 

I walked  with  dignity  to  the  ice-box,  and 
looked  it  through. 

“Mrs.  Waddington  was  a lovely  lady.  She 
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never  came  into  the  kitchen,”  said  Eliza 
Snart.  “And  she  wouldn’t  have  known  an 
ice-box  from  a — porcupine.” 

At  last,  although  Eliza  had  not  at  all  in- 
tended it,  I had  found  a flaw  in  that  woman 
of  women,  that  superwoman — Mrs.  Wad- 
dington. Her  glorious  selflessness,  her  tre- 
mendous beneficence,  and  her  overwhelming 
generosity  had  all  but  obliterated  her  intelli- 
gence. Porcupines  and  ice-boxes  should  be 
distinguishable,  even  to  Waddingtons. 

“Did  I never  tell  you  about  the  parties 
we  had  at  the  Waddingtons*?”  inquired 
Eliza,  sociably,  as  I took  a cake  of  sulphur- 
napthol  soap  from  the  butter-firkin  ana  put 
it  in  the  soap-dish. 

“ Please  be  a little  more  careful  about  the 
butter,  Eliza,”  I said.  “It  tasted  so  strange 
this  morning.  How  could  that  sulphur-napn- 
thol  soap  have  got  into  it?” 

“ I presume  the  cat  put  it  there,”  suggested 
Eliza,  who  hated  Puccini,  our  pet  cat,  aged 
nine  years.  “But  I was  telling  you  about 
the  parties  at  the  Waddingtons’.  Once  a 
week  the  Waddingtons  all  went  out  and  let 
us  servants  have  the  whole  house  and  ask 
in  our  friends.  We  danced  in  the  drawing- 
room, and  Mrs.  Waddington  sent  in  lobster- 
salad  and  ice-cream  and  cake  and  candy 
from  the  same  caterer  that  furnished  them 
desserts  I was  telling  you  of.” 

I faced  Eliza  Snart. 

“Eliza,  why  did  you  ever  leave  the  Wad- 
dingtons?” I asked,  very  distinctly. 

“They  broke  up  housekeeping,”  said  Eliza, 
with  cheerful  finality.  “But  for  that  I’d 
been  there  yet.  And  when  they  let  us  go 
they  give  us  fifty  dollars  apiece.” 

“How  many  of  ‘us’  were  there,  Eliza?” 

“Well,  there  was  me,  and  the  parlor-maid, 
and  the  chambermaid,  and  the  waitress,  and 
the  lady’s  maid,  and  the  inside  man,  and  the 
outside  man.” 

“Seven,”  said  I. 

“Seven,”  agreed  Eliza. 

“Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  Eliza.” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

“And  where  are  the  Waddingtons  living 
now  ?” 

“In  the  same  hotel  where  they  went  when 
they  broke  up.” 

“What  hotel  is  it?” 

“It’s  down-town,  Mis’  Brown.” 

“But  what  is  the  name  of  the  hotel?” 

“Ain’t  it  funny?  I forget  the  name, 
ma’am.” 

“What?  Don’t  you  ever  go  to  see  the 
Waddingtons?” 

“Oh  no,  ma'am.” 

“But  an  old  servant  like  you,  and  after 
all  they  did  for  you!  It  seems  ungrateful  of 
you,  Eliza. 

“Yes,  ma’am.  If  I hadn’t  lost  the  address 
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“What  was  your  Mr.  Wl- 
dfogton’s  C h r i s tizn  name. 


.£(«*?'*  I a^ked*  &nm\ate<tyy. 

; Etimpopi' 4+ r 
" Patrick/*  was  all  that  she 
was  ahlefp  muscer* 

That  f hm  Was  at  that  mo- 
rn eat  a v^geta hie- wagon  Stand  - 
ing on  the  street  with  the  mrmt 
Patrick  Cassidy  pointed  on  the 
side*  and  that  I *raw  Efe*  Srrart 
looking  at  thi.v  wagon  just  he* 
fore  .she  answered  me.  may  or 
may  not  have  had  arming  to 
do  with  -Mr,  ^adxtmgtcmS  first 
name, 

4tPattkk?  What  an  unusual 
name  {Waft  Englishman r’l  said. 

“So  folks  often  said*  ma'am. 
\V%at  dfoyou  say  to  me  making 
a frozen  pudding  for  dinner  to* 
night  P*  • ' 

1 But, ■•Eliza,  \ve  are  not  e*> 


ftOAfi  AVfcr'Vsairi  fctr/A.  tOFtitV.  AT 
tfiN'GTM.  " meM  AI^'T  MV  \V AUftmo TONls  fo 


I'd  po  there  iW>  very  days 
want  to  me  dreadful  bad, 

“Shall  t usk : .\ir.  Brown  to  hunt  them  up 
for  you*  EhV^f  ' f mnmrecl.  ' . 

“Oh*  thank  you  wry  kindly,  m a but 
if  wotildbetP^  trouble*  Mis*  BfCnvu* 
Come  fcifiyt : Ain’t  Vbe  the  cuuningest  car?"" 
asked  referring  to  the  demised  Puccini. 

St She*.s  knowing*  too.  'Ntc*r  pussy!” 

The  skiyi  were  in  the  act  of  falling;  Kfe?# 
Soar?  was  frying  U>  be  ag»^c:ibje-  ~sht-  was 
actually  smiling  ? jtfcd 

like:  .the*. .bad  ;■  a>me  bverT^r,  1 
world  eredy  W ay  it*  eotdd  it  p0^ibly  b«r  he* 
cause  1 had  s tiggvsted  r rail vfig  kef  Waddiog'-' 
tons?  if  Kfti  resfdveil  to  puisne  my  mqiuries 
T he  next  morning,  1 ^fitiTcd 

•rhe  kitt‘hi:.n4 1 had  the  Waddin^fOni  with  mt- 
^‘  Thefe  « hi  hy- 

ing down  i.n  the  old  i mh . my  m lower  Broad- 
way/'V-J  said,  pleasant ly.  ^ At  ieasf  Mr. 

there  before  he  epibe^yd 
r»jid:;wris  sent  to  Sing  Sing.  That  eldest:  son 
you  Wy  re  telling  tne  about  ran  away;  with  a 

mens  ton,p,s 

.-'^ripire'^cis/adnd^'  fop^pahkl  Tl/yySli 
MOh>dcaf  md'^said  Efoa*  Ipftiljyat length,- 
“tiwm  Wi  my ■‘W'-tddingrons-fS 

.-'•  K$r  • 

^pybody^ S\Vaddiugtr^ns;  they 
wefyvtyamve.s  of  mv  • mv«»  invention,  just  as 
1 suspect  that  E.ti/.a’.s 

W^ddtngkins  were  tTypcrt-r.s  fashioned  en- 
tirely from  Shaft  guy  matter. 


expect 


oOiT)ewfier<^r — just  on  tlm  J5o\very,  re- 
sponded Tfea-fi.haphax-ardly.'.  -Jpt  he*  was 
all  vTcirn  out  with  the  W a ddfog  t on  s * o r e \$e 
her po*$trs ; pfonyehtfon  had  succumbed  m a 
great’  and  continuous  yrntiu,  A^  atyy  rate, 
frony  that  dayy  &s  long  as  I knew.  i^y  she 
twkaved  a/s  if  she  hqd  had  w?ords,  and  even 
tu;ftd> i \o- H&fid  fights'  p it h;  rh e W ad d i ngtdnse 
In  the  fiiur  y tars  that  Tib; a Snart  has  lived 
with  uji  and  ; vtipkyd  for : m:.  ishe  has  been 
•gfOwihjEr  foPfe  ami  more  tike  our  old 
>;jily  . She  treuv  t <U.s  i (narked  pride  m Aijr 
hunible  derdy  and  fefogsf  and  -nay#  of  people 
who  haVe .and  $&&'■  ^.Tb^y  put 

on  air s . 1 ov  gf d r .<  ?dnT  dgeen  t. 

And  wteW^er  ^be  cuk  or  shows 

sfgn-$  of>e>r.R^nys.v  I.pn'imptly  resnrreet  the 

Wadd ingxon^.  £!fei.  tfefvghTly  wishy*  that  ! 

would  kt  them  Stay  buried.  Bur!  sha'nk. 


An  Enthusiast  - 

A CERTAIN  NV.v  Y Vj  tk  dayman,  * ho 
spends  a bit  of  his  citfie  >n  Canada,  hunts 
with  a camera,  as  w«U  as  a gun.  During  his 
last  *xp£-&ticifi  in  that  ttoatwr  hc-_Was_  ac- 
eorjypyniyd  hva  friend,  whovftointoff  by  bun- 
st-lf,  stumbled  full  upon  a big  bbpfc  near- 
As  he  Was  the  only  thmglo  %h.tr  h*  beraui«i 
th«  • iriiitiediat*  ofcjert.  of  .feHiot  s attentrrtWs. 
He  had  only  a slight  lead,,  boi  was ;gmtig 
presrv  well,  when  the  first-inefitionec}  hunter 
•jx'ikt'ii  through  the  bush  with  bis  camera  arid 
tonk  in  the  situation.:  . . . ..  | 

•*•  i-lrtJd  an  there,  old  chan!  he  yelled. 

-O  Vfeu‘r^:too  Cat  ahead.  1 cart  r ge-t  yoii  both 

"i."  ___ 

Not  Valued  .W  CCC 
A VOLiNC Mlo*  -jailed  un  a dealer  in  dogs 
■ d,«v  and  said: 

•‘I'm  :ht0ktivl  f«t4  Oe?rtairt  ibnd  «1 dug, but 

. s i v,4v  w it  ti'k  -.iskoii  chft  iUClKT, 


A/IOST  nun  fle.f  blessed  with  such  a 
trea-iir-  of  a v,  ,j<  ,■.••  i-  Laugh  y. 

‘“Nly  \y’4fi>'lV-the-’,jjrt6'st  gconpaiical  wnnwv 
in  the  voxbi,”  .fin tided  Langley  to  a b tend 
one  night,  with  profourid.  pi'tdt-  '*V'hy,  d<» 
yoy.  know,  she's  eygrt  found  a 'age.  to?r 
<?f  tn'v  motor-  c.uC' 

‘•Croat  heaven',!  Do  you  mean  if*'*  • ■ 
claimed  his  friend: 

“Surest  thing  you  know.  Sfre  h1rtg> 

cHeese-cloth  ovei  t * gasolene  cKlyju/t:  and 

packs  away  hw  furs  in  tr  keep  th?  mothi 
out  during  the  suntnycr.'*  ; -, 
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A New  Degree 

. BRH\V ybouy  figure 

hr  his  long,  hiiui&i  ritacyi  coiif  and  collar 

—dP  of  tht?  r i ct < *s  of  St.  jamvsA bad  come 

jo  answer  to  :v  post-card  <»f  none  -is Line  him 
ho  call  and  Avh'&j^  fence. 

11  i>£  done  mi>V'dr  ;Mt$$  lie  saidy 

when  he  creamed  W me  that  be  UHild  not 
♦Jintert.ib:  the  work,  that  day.  as  a nnoiu^e 
vtch  £ t AtC  janwCy  nevesim ated  in*  presence 
&£  tfby,  organ  hejkvsv^  Wanct  t reckon  !‘(l  jeflfr 
i^aVt  iny  card  so  you!  can  know  w bar  to  sen’ 
f>Jf ’sr 


Ooe  Means  of  Support 

jy^lSS  CAM  PlUTU  tflV  • .Sunday  - seh.o-i 
teachejy  digcoVtr^d>  tC  her  horN^r*  that 
sunk  of  the  small  -members  of  her  J;,s::  bed 
taken  as‘Hter»l  truth?  the  rales  of  ancient 
gods  jtuV.e odd* s - . which  they  had  t-rad  in  a 
child\  mythology  at  school. 

She  determined.  if  possible.1,  to  destroy  this 
brie  f by  simple  logic,  and  wuh  this  end  m 
view  she  asked: 

“ Who  was  it,.  Amelia.  t?ia*  supported  the 
world  niv  bis  shoulders  C' 

‘'Atlas,  mr/jm.  the  little  girl  replied, 


<i‘n-  M 1 hat  Correct  A*,  said  rhe  teadWrv  * * ]S 
our  children,  chink.  If  be  w *>  vappyrring 
a rd  world  un  bis  should ’#f%  of  c»>urye  he ;cou  1 d 
be  standing  or*  it.  Now, 

Atlas  C 

**  J know;v  cried  Amelia 
rich  Avife!” 

knl;  _ 

our . The  JBest 

A Vt  ASHING  i*  ON lA-H,\^T5v‘tak'ing-a  yv 
has  • khoy.h  author  over ■ . the.  gylCUnks 
and  Cbyvy .^bus'C  VV  bfly.  the  wrftyr.:^  (i 
& f p lay  pi> If;  he  t ii diigb t y be : like 

r > • walk  b>vef  t he  courif  and  tvfcm  e nu  frtfen 


He  married 


H iv  n . m 1 1 > viiccam- 

{lartitd  by  his  nufsty 
pacing  a street 
wheftr.a  load  of  straw  t>&4 
been  scattered  in  front. 
A f one  of  the.  hou^V  M 
\ybb*h  thra  t*  had 
serious  illness. 

**  VV  hy  did  they  put 
k M ‘ ■ ■ f His-  s f ra  w 

Rossi .he  askedL 
*■  Wei b Freddie,  a little 
baby  tame  to  Mrs. 

I ho5i)y.-son  last  night. v 
replied  the  nurse. 

4f  Mi:  P erfc  c l a I rh  ed 
i t w a s 


i n bdrvo  t‘fc 
Vw;  II  packed 


Good  Intentions 


Boys  Wit)  be  Boy 


New  to  Him 

I~|  I!  wte  indeed  a -diamond  in  the  rough. 
1 * He  wa.v'^  fnpm  tbe'/vdld  and 

woolly M -and  'vcas quite  n.  edtch  hnancblfy. 

One  evening  hr  was  a guest  ;tv  a nw^ptiony 
which  was  1m  first.  Dne  of  the  charming 
Society  bi>d$  introduced  to  him.  -After 
trying  one  or  two  'topics, 6r.^iftver.sitidfif  and 
finding  the  youTigmsti  ftebp:  slow  a bout 
expressing  an  op>moa>  sh;?  .^ke-d':  v':  \ 

"Do  you  like  Balzac  " 

"I  never  played  ,tt/f  hr  drawled,  "bur 
Fm  willin’  to  take  a hand,  if  it  *11  oblige  you/ r 


th e ttnvo  m vv hi ch  Mr.  Holcoirthe 
lived  vailed  at  the,  bouse  and  asked  if  he 
nf^h?  the  hy>£  of  which  he  had  heard  so 
much,  Ft>fcoc?X*f  tff&ixj&ty  led  the  way  to  the 
hog-house*  but  -»f  xh e door  he  turned. 

" Cpst;yr>M  ten  cents,*'  he  drawled. 

The  tobk  ^ dime  from,  his  pocket , 

passed  it  to  the  {annefo'  and  turned  hack,:' 

"Why,  you  ain't  seen  the  prize  hog!’* 
called  EbrUtve; p 

"•Vys,  tlu\rravehr4g;-nj;ur 

“MVe  seen  him/’  and  votuimied  his  veal fc 

ba ek  to  tht  to u n u\  Htoh' 


i , tn  SySte  of  Kimidf 

:1N  Denver  they  tell  of  ;>  young:  fintislur 
* y,  ho  xvid  some  day  inherit  a ritky  and  who 
rihr  long  ago  married  the  qf  a stijy- 

;pb$ediy  'wealthy  maxi  ifr  chat/.t^woV- 

A month  or  so  aftetf  the 

f a t h erH n - 1 a w took  the  hu  sband  ?s>de.  v * 1 
ntn  niVuedFc  hr  cxcbiroetE  4 * i Vactitrdiy 
exVf  y:  eyfit  U upiiw*  \ 


Mo  Use  to  Her 

AFTER  Eld  er.fi  c Id  inherited  a -fortune*  lm 
n wife  bought  the  very  Idfcvt  m everyttune- 
Qfie  morning,  stopped  dt  tiifc  moto> 
dtfaierVfor  some 

'Tien/s  an  entirely  new  invention*  mad- 
am/' remarked  the  dealer.  ‘This  machine 
contains  a small  t^chestv' 

"X^n-thae  dfKMi't  iixrM f m*vJ  reared  the 
%yo man,  haugfinlj^  ?f  1 never  stop  to  pick 
u p the;  things  % *'l  • ""  T x ' * \ ; / * 


■ A $0*$®  nfia^n  had  just  sir- 

“T.  rived  sit  out*  of  the  fashionable  hotels  in 
the  White  Mountains  Via  re  in  the  afternoon, 
ryh ile  hr  Wa  $niW£  Yfooir  on  the  ver arid a,  a 
WW4ift . 4nd  her  five- 
year-hid  sou  catife  out.  The  little  rh.lp  at 
one*1  new  arrival. 

After  a few  moments  ht  asked, *v What.  I* 
vour  name  * ' When  this  information  {^| 
been  advanced,  he  added,  ‘'  Are  tau  n^r- 
riYJ 

TNcv'l  am  not  married^  replied  theyv>ung 
tnan>  with  a smile 

Thehtde  fcMovv  paused  thoughtfully  foi  a 
moment, to  bt$  mother,  said: 

*•  What  ■&{$*.  -%V4>  irV  mother,-  you  wanted 

me  to  ar/k  him?" 


Another  Meaning 

A N old  farmer  was  lahoriously  filling  out  a 
■ claim-sheet  against  a railroad  company 
that  had  killed  one  of  his  cows.  He  ca.tue 
down  to  the  last  item,  which  was,  vTXs posy-- 
tion  of  the-  carcass?"  After  puzzling  ov  er  it 
for  a while  he  mot e; 
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The  Romantic  Voyage  of  Polly  Jefferson 

BY  KATHARINE  M.  TRUE 


N the  23d  of  October, 
1788,  Francis  Hopkin- 
son  writes  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Court  of  France,  anent 
certain  “vinegar” 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  promised  to 
send  him  and  which  has  not  yet  arrived. 
“It  will  be  a great  Regale,”  says  he, 
“and  very  acceptable  to  me.  I thank 
you  for  it  heartily.  I hope  it  will  not 
loose  its  way — but  it  is  long  coming.” 
Mr.  Hopkinson  then  mentions  that  he 
in  his  turn  is  about  to  make  a present, 
namely,  of  a book  of  songs — “words  and 
music  all  my  own;  the  music  is  now 
engraving,  when  finish’d  I will  do  my- 
self the  Pleasure  of  sending  a copy  to 
Miss  Jefferson.”  The  “Seven  Songs” 
were  sent  in  due  season,  and  the  harpsi- 
chord for  Patsy  Jefferson’s  use  had  pre- 
ceded them,  according  to  the  bill  of 
lading  which  is  preserved  among  the 
Jefferson  papers,  having  been  “Shipped 
by  the  Grace  of  God  in  good  order” 
from  London  on  the  22d  day  of  August, 
1787.  “And  so  God  send  the  good  Ship 
to  her  desir’d  Port  in  Safety,  Amen.” 

By  these  means  it  came  about  that 
Patsy  Jefferson  sat  at  her  harpsichord 
one  day  early  in  1789,  in  Paris,  playing 
one  of  these  Hopkinson  songs  to  her 
father — the  last  song  of  all,  beginning: 

The  trav’ler  benighted  and  lost, 

O’er  the  mountains  pursues  his  lone  way. 


Mr.  Jefferson  “looked  toward  the 
fire,”  where  sat  his  second  daughter,  a 
little  girl  ten  years  old.  She  was  “all 
in  tears.”  He  asked  her  “if  she  was 
sick.”  She  said,  “No,  but  the  tune  was 
so  mournful.”  Nor  was  it  perhaps 
strange  that  the  demure  little  girl  should 
be  sensitive  to  the  woes  of  a lone  trav- 
eler— she  could  not,  indeed,  have  felt 
inexperienced  by  way  of  the  passage 
perilous  herself.  In  July,  1784,  two 
years  after  their  mother’s  death,  Patsy 
had  accompanied  her  father  to  France, 
while  Lucy  and  Polly  [Mary],  two  and 
five  years  old,  remained  in  Virginia  at 
the  home  of  Francis  Eppes  at  Epping- 
ton,  whose  wife  was  Mrs.  Jefferson’s  sis- 
ter. Mr.  Jefferson  had  not  been  more 
than  a month  in  Paris  when  these  two 
children  and  Mrs.  Eppes’s  children  con- 
tracted the  whooping-cough,  of  which 
Lucy  Eppes  and  Lucy  Jefferson  both 
died  in  November.  News  of  this  did 
not  reach  Mr.  Jefferson  until  January 
26,  1785.  He  then  began  to  arrange  to 
have  Polly  sent  to  him,  writing  letter 
after  letter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eppes, 
anticipating  every  difficulty  by  the  most 
detailed  instructions,  and  these  difficul- 
ties were  not  a few.  First  there  were 
the  “equinoxes,”  on  whose  account  she 
must  set  sail  from  Virginia  “in  the 
months  of  April,  May,  June,  or  July.” 
Then  a safe  sailing-vessel  must  be  cho- 
sen, “one  that  should  have  performed 
one  voyage  at  least,  but  not  be  more 
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than  four  <>r  h ve  vt-urs  u!J.°  Some  fe- 
sponsible  person  to  test  attend  he? . "*  A 

careful  negro  woman,  as  Isabel , if  shy- 
has  hail  the  small po.\v  would  suffice 
under  the  patrttnage  of  a gent  tertian  ^ 
Thus  Putlv’s  Far  her  writ  es  to  MoEppes 
ttiider  date  of  .August  50,  ’On  the 

lb  of  cScptemhet  he  writes  tt>  the  little 


T>Ear  Papa  Isays  she!.  1 yu  gke  y«u> 
and  hope  that  you  and  sister  P;«n»y  ate  Y.ett> 
giye  my  ktyi?  to  her  and  till  her  thafc  1 long 
to  set  her,  and  hope  that;  you  and  . she  viUl 
.conn  \*try  soon  to  set  us.  j hope  that  you 
oill  send  me  a doll.  I. am  very  sorry  that 
you  have  wnt  for  me.  I don't  want  to  so 
to  France,  ! had  rather  stay  with  Aube 
Eppes,-  Aunt  Carr,  Amit  Nancy,  and  Cousin 
fully  Carr  ate  here. 

Your  most  happy  and  dutiful  daughter, 

’ PnU-v  JpKreKsoN.  ' 

Dkar  Pj\f'A,—  1 should  be  very  happy  »•> 
see  you,  but  j can nor  cu  to  France,  and  hope 
that  you  and  sister  Jlatsy  art  well. 


20th  or  'heptemuet'  h^  tyntps the  little 
girl  herself:  ■'. 

1 wish  so  much  to  yew  you  that  1 have 
desired  ypur  Unde  and  you 

to  me.  I know,  niy  dear  folly,  hove  sorry 
you  will  be.  and  ought  io  be,  fp  leave  them 
and  your  cousins;  bin  ynpt  s>>ttu;  #hd  in y self 
c3nno't  live  without  you,  and  aftci:  a while 
ive  wilt  carry  you  hack  again  tt>  see  your 
friends  in  Virginia.  ■■In  the  fftteantlpie  you 
shall  be  taught  here  to  play  on  the  harps?- 
chords  to  draw  , to  dance;  to  read  and  talk 
French  - • Vou  shall  have  as'  many  tloilsf 

and  playthings  as  you  want  for.  voursrlf,  or 
lip  synd  to  your  cousins  when  you  .shall  have 
opportunities. 

writes  to  Mrs.  Eppes: 


Your  ytfrgcriunate.  daiigW^r,  Adieu. 

VI ARY  jEff feK$ON. 

And  again. with  a quittf  JefFeesoniarr 

. pmistcftetfi  j; y ‘ ^ . . 

Dr  sk  I'M',',— 1 t«>  see  vou  and  sister 

Parse,  but iywh  cyriie  f«  V«cie  Eppes’s 

house.  .'".  V-'.:  ■;  ‘ . ",  / 

; -.V. c;  :: : f filA-V  ' :••. 

fn  the  letters 

still  g<»  on.  and  rhy  catalogue  of  obsta- 
cles pns« Me  p m- 

viswn  for  their  mumoyaf  from  PoliyY 
path  ic ross  r it w n a.  Anw<pg  * b *.  most 
serious  dangers  >v?s  perhaps;  that  to  t?< 
apprehended  from  rhy:  Algerians,  who 
had  c*  pf  11  ffed  two  Am  writ  any  esstds  late 
• r.  1 ~(<k  and  Writ  holding. " twenty- two 
4f:o«v  crn'typA in  ala very  A - “I  do  not 


Two  days  Jatt-r  he 

Would  tn  Cod  rhe\igreat:.;sitei>  wss  ‘•taken 
and friikch  safely;  1 tpgan  that  which  is  to 
place  ft:  1 on  Hu-  sule  np  the  Atlantic.  . . . 
Kiss  dc.o  I ‘oily  for  me  and  cocoujagt  her 
for  tin  iotioH  y. 

Presently  we  hrul  the  little  person  most 
coneerntd  taking  cognizance  of  these 
It.trers  arid  others  of  ,a  like  nat  ure  tn  a 
man  net  both  vigorous  and  to  the  point.. 
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, other  p»erson  on  earth — that  peace 
^iade  with  the  Algerians,  do  not  send 
kilt  in  sn  vessel  of  French  or  English 
for  these  vessels  alone  are 
fe  from  p»  rize  by  the  barbarians." 

/\t  the  storm-center  was  another deep- 
• nterest  c*d  person,  that  Mrs.  Eppes 

• vVhom  JMr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Mrs. 
•st|  "You  would  have  found  [her] 

r >ng  thcr  most  amiable  women  on 
'rth*  ^ ^ oubt  whether  you  would  ever 

* ve  got  at  way  from  her.”  The  kind 
3 Epp*?s,  while  recognizing  the  au- 

parental  authority,  was  neverthe- 
a natural  partisan  of  Polly,  not  only 
"“‘lT1  motives  of  intense  anxiety,  but 
|4  ^ because  she  dearly  loved  the  little 
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Fuio.  ih v 2/.  i^6. 

Dear  Madam, — My  friends  write  me  that 
they  will  send  my  little  fdy uoh )tvr  to  ;tic  bv 
u vessel  M hieb  satis  »F  May  f»r  England'; 
* have  ttalctinl  the  libel  tv  to  tell  them  that 
you  will , be  so  good  as  to  fake  her  {under  j 
your  v.  me.  rill  l can  have  "•>- 
• y'hiiyy . »»\f: for  her,-'  which  l 
shall  do  {i\\]pres,s  in  the  mo- 
ment of  mV  k ho  wing  she  i> 
arrived.  She  is  about  S year' 
old,  and  will  he  tn  the  cart  of 
her  nurse,  a black  .-woman.  v> 
whonrt  she  is  confided  with 
safotyV  Lfcncjcv  yniir  gfRwlntjSH 
too  well  to  scruple  the  giving 
this  direction  Efim:  l had 
asked  your  petnfosiort,  Iheg 
you  to  : accept  -fsSu'ratiM!.  of 
the  constant  . t-sreem.  "irfi 
which  l l>i»y<AitC  honot  fn  ho, 
Hear.  Mad  ahi.your  most  obc- 


fforhe  day  came,  and  Polly  went  <>n 
huffd  Accompanied  by  her  little  friends. 
While  the  child  was  one  day  asleep, ” 
Miss  Randolph  tells  Us,  ‘‘they  '•veto  ail 
t a Let)  a vj  ay,  and  before  she;  fat  fly  a woke 
the  vessel  liad  cut  louse  fi/oro  her  rnuOf- 


dveni  and  most  lyopiblc  sen ‘t, 

Th.  jt  FF CRSOV. 

Early  in  Alaryh  Alt.  jef- 
ferson  set  off  for  the  South 
of  France  on  a tour  of  in- 
vestigation of  conditions 
affecting  ^«hur  corntrierce, 
and  from  Toulon  he  writes 
to  Patsy,  nove  quite  at 
hrunt  in  the  school  in  the 
Ah  have  Royal  de  Panthe- 
irjotit. in  Parisi  “Otif  dear 
Polly  will  certainly  come 
tn'.  os  t1risyvSunune.il'  . MV- 
When  she  arriyef  she  vc  11! 
become  a pre  cs<  ms  charge 
on  your  hands.  The  dif- 
ference; of  y'cujr  age,  and 
your  cpnfriirin  l«>ss  of  a 
mo  tin? r. will  put  that  office 
on  uu.  •'  Pytsy,  rivm  her 
vcmyenty  ^lrich  it*  he 

Polly's,  hotriy  m Pans,  feori.' 

?r>  her  father 


T HE  i.ARpiACif:  Waits 


: ^ 

. ....  - ; ;....  . in  Her  turn  nhout  the  lftr.lt 

>J$rfrr*.s  yrfoslrtg:..  $ut  if  is  Mrs-  Adams 
in  l.ofjdo]}  u li<;>  e->:}!c;fi env.es  the  real  ex- 
iff  arrival,  and 

oft  # s1  'htSrii|a-paper  case,  among  the 

the  Library. 

of  ...  he  speaks  for  herself  and 

for  Polly,  m a letter  (o  Mr.  Jeffersonv 


and  vices  fairly  laUfTched  op  thy 
itfoiiiiS ^ voyage' beriuv  her."  . 

■f  AUanv-fole,  on  the  Other  side  of  the 
water,  prepa  r-itionv  were-  Made  to  it  - 
..(fye  forv ; foie  nufr  be  taken  d< a rgt*  of 
in  fomdon,  and  tof  hat  enrh  six  rrinfo-h? 

Ini' uv-  htr  arrival.  Mi.  JtfiVison  sends 
to  Abigail  \dam$  a Effe  ry  of  wKicly  :t,s 
one  reads  if  rioy,  in  thy  Library  rif  Lfon* 
the  tfl&e.  is  bfn.  k-aViny  pVtfS  <f 
Si. ino  <f  the  words  m.yfmL*, 


E-.SIH.VK,  jun-:  26. 

r,  - ! have  to  congranibte 
sife  arrival  uf  your  Little 
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Daughter,  whom  I have  only  a few  moments 
ago  received.  She  is  in  fine  Health  and  a 
Lovely  little  Girl  I am  sure  from  her  counte- 
nance, but  at  present  everything  is  strange 
to  her  & She  was  very  loth  to  try  New 
Friends  for  old.  She  was  so  much  attached 
to  the  Captain  and  he  to  her,  that  it  was 
with  no  small  regret  that  I separated  her 
from  him,  but  I daresay  I shall  reconcile  her 
in  a day  or  two.  I tell  her  that  I did  not 
see  her  Sister  cry  once,  she  replies  that  her 
Sister  was  older  and  ought  to  do  better, 
besides  she  had  her  pappa  with  her.  I 
shew  [here  the  seal  obscures  the  word]  your 
picture.  She  says  she  cannot  know  it.  How 
should  she  when  she  should  not  know  you. 
A few  hours  acquaintance  and  we  shall  be 
quite  Friends  I daresay.  I hope  we  may 
expect  the  pleasure  of  another  visit  from 
you,  now  I have  so  strong  an  inducement  to 
tempt  you;  if  you  could  bring  Miss  Jefferson 
with  you  it  would  reconcile  her  little  Sister 
to  the  thoughts  of  taking  a journey;  it 
would  be  proper  that  some  person  should  be 
accustomed  to  her;  the  old  Nurse  whom  you 
Expected  to  have  attended  her  was  Sick  and 
unable  to  come.  She  has  a Girl  of  about 
15  or  16  with  her,  the  Sister  of  the  Servant 
you  have  with  you.  As  I presume  you  have 
but  just  returned  from  your  late  excursion 
you  will  not  put  yourself  to  any  inconven- 
ience or  Hurry  in  coming  or  sending  for  her; 
you  may  rely  upon  every  attention  towards 
her  and  every  care  in  my  power.  1 have  just 
endeavored  to  amuse  her  by  telling  her  that 
I would  carry  her  to  Sadler’s  Wells;  after 
describing  the  Amusement  to  her,  with  an 
honest  Simplicity,  “ I had  rather,”  says  She, 
“see  Captain  Ramsev  one  moment  than  all 
the  fun  in  the  World.”  . . . 

Miss  Polly  sends  her  duty  to  you  and 
Love  to  her  Sister  and  says  she  will  try  to 
be  good  and  not  cry,  so  she  has  wip’d  her 
eyes  and  lay’d  down  to  Sleep. 

believe  me  dear  Sir 

Affectionately  yours,  &c  &c 
A.  Adams. 

This  manner  of  subscribing  herself  suf- 
ficiently indicates  Mrs.  Adams's  state  of 
mind. 

On  the  next  day  she  writes  again: 

London,  June  27,  17S7. 

Dear  Sir, — I had  the  Honour  of  address- 
ing you  yesterday  and  informing  you  of  the 
safe  Arrival  of  your  Daughter.  She  was  but 
just  come  when  I sent  off  my  letter  by  the 
post,  and  the  poor  little  Girl  was  very  un- 
happy being  wholly  left  to  Strangers;  this, 
however,  lasted  only  a few  Hours  and  Miss 
is  as  contented  to  day  as  she  was  miserable 
yesterday.  She  is  indeed  a fine  Child.  I 


have  taken  her 
her  a few  articl 
do  without  & J 
approbation.  1 
quite  a child,  ; 
opinion  will  be 
had  better  carry 
that  you  will  bt 
of  the  child  and 
you  will  find  it, 
separate  Miss  Pc 
her  from  the  C: 
while  I wrrite  an< 
to  her  pappa?  1 
interesting  a sub 
. . . [The  page  i 

Eight  days  ; 
named  Petit, 
keeper,  who  aft* 
in  that  capacit; 
tions  to  convey 
from  the  point  < 
new  friend  Mrs. 
So  Mrs.  Adams 


MV  DEAR  SlR,- 
would  so  soon  hav 
Girl,  I should  ha\ 
kept  her  arrival  hei 
really  loth  to  par 
evening,  upon  pet 
into  all  her  form* 
into  Tears  told  m< 
leave  me  as  it  was 
been  so  often  dec 
quit  me  a moment 
away,  nor  can  I sen 
see  petit:  tho’  she  s 
you  yet  she  has  bee 
with  affection  and 
upon  your  coming  f 
morning,  that  as  sli 
in  Virginia  to  coni' 
you  she  did  think 
the  pains  to  have  c 
have  sent  a man  w 
stand.  I express  hei 
lated  with  her  upoi 
had  been,  & the  difi 
and  upon  the  care,  k 
petit,  whom  I so  we 
yet  hear  me.  She  is 
sensibility  and  the  1 
that  I have  ever  met 
had  been  5 weeks  at 
so  that  on  the  first  d; 
as  rough  as  a little  s; 
been  decoyed  from 
her  very  angry;  an 
authority  over  her 
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• i have  .ki>v  pie  hSar:  fo  i'i;t  her 
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should  nitre*  with  some  trouble  hut  whirs  e language.  ; 1 h3»  n<»t  heart  to  put  her 
there  are  such  inau-nals  to  work upon  as  I into  a carriage  against  her  svtli  and  send 
have  found  in  her  there  is  no  danger.  She 
Hsjtened  to  my  jHlniivjhHioits  to 

my  ad  vice  and  in  t<va  d>vv  was  res  tored  to 
the  amiable  Sqvelv  CWtd  which  her  Aunt 
had  formed  her.  m short  she  o (he  favourite 
of  even  creature  in  tin  1 luu&s  and  i cannot 
but  feel*  Sir*  iiovv  many  pleasures  yuu  must 
lose  by  cornrhi^pg  her  Xv  a convent;  yet* 
ktuaf ed  -as  y«iu  afcj, / you  Cannot  k-fcgfV  her 
wkh  you.  The  (Sir)  she  has  with  bet  wants: 
more  cafe  tli^n  ^lve  Ch dd  a nd  is  wholly  in 
capable  of  looking  ^ her*  with 

tint  $Hpefioui  to  dWer  her. 


four  days  more  and  Mrs.  Adam? 
w rites  again  ; 

mm  u)^<  '$$4?* 

H hvn  1 wrote  you  last  J did  not  know 
That  pet ir  had  taken  places  fn  the  Stag e and 
paid  lot  thrill;  this  I have 

repf  tinted  it  to  ypur  •; h,Hfe7.0i^j^»te r '.  and 
cnde^ynt' 4 Ki  /«Vcot>«e.tir:' 

to  ^tw tig  at  the  time  ajmdmted,  if 

t miisjt  go  I yvil!  bur  l cannA*-  help  crying 
so  pkiy-.^m^:  pik  rne;"  I.^hduld  }vay£  ta ttn 

grew*  phr;,Mif.:  i»i  present  me  her >>  you  hurt, 

as  you  \viiuld  hive ; tluri  "Seen  hM  wjth  her 
most ■ef*gay.Uig  o«umov;inur,  Some  lines  <d  an 

*>ltl  Sonp 

ly  occur  to  me  at 
different  objects 
affect  her. 

Whar  she  thinks 
in  her  Heart 
Yob  rnav  read 
ifx  her  Eyes 
For  knosiing  no 
/txy  /V 
She  needs  m> 


cloatfis  only  proper  for  the  bed,,  1 have  pur- 
chased and  made  up  for  theoi  *uch  things  #9 
I should  have  done  had  they  been 
to  die  amount  of  about  eleven. of  \ i Gurneys; 
the  particulars  l vvilf  send  by  jRtftUi-:., 

Captain  Ramsey  jias  said  ihe  ^Hdd 
aordpfipany  your daughter  to  lari’s  n.^/ided; 
she-  would  nor  go  svifhrait  hiiri,  but t Ins 
would  by  pu CrVrr^  yon  to  dri  e.Spehet:  t h a t can 
perhaps.  !><;  avoided  ■ by  net  its,  staving  :i  fee 
dayy  diHkulty  in.  fa  mil - 


~/f- 
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ty  of  Devonshire,  has  prevailed  with  me  to 
consent  to  parting  with  her  so  soon,  but  most 
reluctantly  I assure  you:  her  temper,  her 
disposition,  her  sensibility  are  all  formed  to 
delight,  yet  perhaps  at  your  first  interview 
you  may  find  a little  roughness,  but  it  all 
subsides  in  a very  little  time,  and  she  is  soon 
attached  by  kindness.  I enclose  a memoran- 
dum of  the  articles  purchased.  I have  de- 
sired petit  to  Buy  me  12  ells  of  black  lace  at 
8 Livres  per  ell  & 1 dozen  of  white  & one  of 
colour’d  gloves.  Col.  Smith  will  take  them 
when  he  returns. 

You  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  hear  from 
my  dear  little  Girl  by  the  first  post  after  her 
arrival.  My  love  to  her  sister,  whom  I con- 
gratulate upon  such  an  acquisition.  . . . 
With  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem,  I am, 
dear  Sir,  your  Humble  Servant, 

A.  Adams. 


The  record  of  Mrs.  Adams’s  shopping 
and  dressmaking  for  Polly  is  preserved 
with  these  letters.  It  is  as  follows: 

£ s d 


paid  for  bringing  the  Trunks 

from  Tower  hill  ....  5 - 

four  fine  Irish  Holland  frocks  3 - 10  - 
5 yd  white  dimity  for  skirts  . 15  - 

4 yd  checked  muslin  for  a frock  1 — 10  - 

3 yd  lace  edging  to  trim  it  6 - 

To  making  the  frock  ...  5 - 

3 yd  flannel  for  undercoats  7 - 

A Brown  Bever  Hat  & feathers  13  - 

2 pr  leather  gloves  ....  2 - 

5 yd  diaper  for  arm  cloths  5 - 

6 pr  cotton  stockings  ...  13  - 

3 yd  blew  sash  ribbon  ...  3 - 

To  diaper  for  pockets  linning 

tape  cloth  for  night  caps  See.  5 - 

To  a comb  & case,  comb  Brush 

tooth  Brush 1 - 


6 


6 

6 

4 

10 

6 

6 

6 


For  the  maid  servant 
12  yds  calico  for  2 short  gowns 
and  coats  . .1-5-6 

4 yds  half  Irish  linen  for  aprons  7-  4 

3 pr  Stockings 6 - — 

2 yd.  linning 2 - - 

1 shawl  handkerchief  ...  4-6 

paid  for  washing  ....  6-8 


Sterling  10  - 15  - 8 
Received  6 Louis  d’ors  of  Petit. 

A.  Adams. 

On  the  back  of  the  memorandum,  in 
Mr.  Jefferson’s  fine  hand,  is  written: 

Mrs.  Adams  expenditures  for  me  on 
the  other  side  s d 

10  - 15  - 8 

Error  of  addition 

to  her  prejudice  1 - o-  6 


ii  - 16-  2 
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Cash  pd  her  by  Petit 
6 Louis  <3>  y the  Louis, 

pd  by  ditto  per  black  lace 
do  2 doz  pr  gloves  . 
bal  due  to  Mrs.  Adams 


£ s d 

• 5 - 19  - o 

• 3 - t ~ 5 
. 1 - 10  - 6 

• 1 ~ 7 - 8 


11  - 16  - 2 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the  little  girl, 
in  the  “ Brown  Bever  Hat  with  feathers,” 
arriving  safely,  at  last,  at  her  journey’s 
end.  How  glad  we  are  that  Mrs.  Adams 
could  not  resist  the  “blew  sash  ribbon”! 

There  appears  to  be  very  little  by  way 
of  description  of  Polly’s  face  and  fea- 
tures in  the  records  we  have.  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, however,  gives  a clue  in  saying  that 
she  had  “that  exquisite  beauty  pos- 
sessed by  her  mother  — that  beauty 
which  the  experienced  learn  to  look  upon 
with  dread,  because  it  betrays  a physical 
organization  too  delicately  fine  to  with- 
stand the  rough  shocks  of  the  world.” 

At  least  we  may  be  sure  that  lit- 
tle Polly  afforded  a pleasant  sight  to  the 
eyes  of  her  father  and  sister,  from  whom 
she  was  never  long  separated  afterward 
while  she  lived.  During  her  first  week 
with  her  father,  Patsy  came  and  stayed 
with  her,  “leading  her  from  time  to  time 
to  the  convent  until  she  became  famil- 
iarized to  it.”  In  1784,  after  a visit  to 
this  convent  at  the  time  when  Patsy 
Jefferson  first  took  up  her  residence 
there,  Mrs.  Adams’s  daughter  Abigail 
had  written  in  her  journal:  “This  is 
considered  the  best  and  most  genteel 
convent  in  Paris.  . . . There  are  three 
princesses  who  are  here  for  their  educa- 
tion, and  are  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  a blue  ribbon  on  the  shoulder.” 
Here  we  must  leave  our  little  Polly, 
“perfectly  happy,”  her  father  assures 
Mrs.  Eppes  on  the  28th  of  July,  only 
eighteen  days  after  she  had  come  to  her 
brave  decision:  “If  I must  go  I will, 
but  I cannot  help  crying.”  Through  all 
the  changes  and  chances  of  life  this  little 
creature  of  smiles  and  tears  kept  Mrs. 
Adams’s  affection,  in  spite  of  that  lady’s 
later  grievances  against  Mr.  Jefferson; 
and  the  news  of  the  death,  in  April, 
1804,  of  Maria  Jefferson  Eppes,  a young 
matron  not  yet  twenty-six,  leaving  a son 
and  a little  Polly  of  her  own,  brought  the 
first  word  of  sympathy  for  many  years 
from  Abigail  Adams  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 
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Miss  Clara’s  Perseus 

A STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS-I 

BY  MARGARET  DELAND 

I my  head  ache  now  to 

ox;  a-x,  ax.”  When 
NCE  in  a while  a human  to  school  (this  was  be 
creature  is  bom  a Friend,  day,  of  course)  they 
just  as  every  dog  is  bom  and  sat  together,  s 
a friend,  or  as  ordinary  with  their  arms  ab< 
people  are  bom  butch-  waists.  Their  hair  r 
ers,  or  housekeepers,  or  alike,  they  both  had  C; 
artists.  For  one  bom  dresses,  and  each  poss 
friend  (who  is  not  a dog)  there  are,  of  trunk” — a doll’s  trur 
course,  hundreds  of  the  rest  of  us  who  kept  precious  keepsal 
are  bom  just  anything.  Considering,  It  was  said  they  had 
then,  the  rareness  of  the  species,  it  is  a We,  observing  Miss  l 
little  remarkable  that  Old  Chester  should  years  later,  quite  undi 
have  had  one  of  these  beings  within  its  could  anybody  quarn 
borders.  There  were  many  friendly  folk  angel  with  a vaguely 
in  Old  Chester;  there  were  many  always  thought  of  ] 
friends,  even;  but  there  was  only  one  people  talked  about  ; 
Clara  Hale!  Fanny  Morrison  wou 

Miss  Ellen  Bailey’s  school-girls  were  ply  a fiend  if  she  hs 
brought  up  on  the  ideal  of  friendship  as  Miss  Clara! 
exemplified  by  Miss  Clara.  But  it  was  “She  never  said  a 
during  our  last  year — the  year  before  one,”  Mary  Dilworth 
Miss  Ellen  got  married  and  the  school  significantly  at  her  boi 
closed — that  that  which  had  been  a tra-  less  to  Fanny.” 
dition  of  the  past  suddenly  became  a “Well,  I wouldn’t, 
feature  of  the  present;  the  old  and  won-  an  angel  like  her,” 
derful  friendship,  supposed  to  be  dead,  retorted, 
came  to  life!  It  took  shape  before  our  “‘Her’  isn’t  gram 
very  eyes,  and  all  Miss  Ellen’s  girls  loftily, 
gaped  with  sympathetic  sentimentality.  “ I wish  she  had  go 
That  Miss  Clara  Hale  had  been  a good  some  one  sighed ; “sh 
daughter  for  many  sad  years  was  as  a beautiful  bride.” 
nothing  to  us,  in  comparison  with  the  Here  was  anothe 
fact  that  she  had  been  a good  friend  about  Miss  Clara:  : 
“ever  since  she  was  bom!”  married,  and  she  dub 

For  she  and  Fanny  Morrison  began  to  Ellen’s  girls  called  hi 
be  friends  in  their  cradles,  so  their  voted  to  her  as  she 
mothers  said.  When  they  got  into  short  But  to  think  that  : 
clothes  they  learned  their  letters  first  have  had  a veil,  and 
with  one  mother  and  then  with  the  the  third  finger  of  hi 
other;  and  by  and  by  they  progressed,  so  that  the  ring  coul< 
still  side  by  side  at  one  or  the  other  ma-  everything! — and  w< 
temal  knee,  to  Reading  Without  Tears  believable.  But  we 
and,  like  the  two  gilt  cherubs  on  the  because  here  was  1 
brown  cover,  they  read  out  of  the  same  still  hanging  around 
book,  in  big  black  type  (which  it  makes  (of  course  “faithful 
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but  we  didn’t  know  that);  in  fact,  Miss 
Gara  could  be  married  even  now,  old  as 
she  was — and  she  still  “wouldn’t.” 

“Not  that  I blame  her,”  Mary  Dil- 
worth  hastened  to  add;  “just  look  at 
him!” 

We  liked  Mr.  Ormsby;  he  always  had 
“kisses”  in  his  pocket  which  he  shared 
with  any  young  person  he  might  meet; 
but  he  was  not  beautiful  to  look  at, — 

Eoor  Mr.  Oliver!  He  was  roly-poly,  and 
aid,  and  had  red  side  whiskers;  and  he 
wasn’t  as  tall  as  Miss  Clara.  Imagine 
walking  up  the  aisle,  and  looking  down 
at  a bald  head!  Oh  no;  she  couldn’t 
have  married  him  when  she  was  young, 
and  certainly  not  now  when  she  was  old. 
“My  mother  says  she’s  forty -four,” 
Mary  announced.  We  knew  exactly 
how  old  the  angel  was,  but  we  always 
gasped  when  her  age  was  mentioned. 

“Forty-four!  On,  do  you  think  she 
will  die  soon?”  some  one  asked,  appre- 
hensively,— which  moved  at  least  one 
girl  to  tears. 

According  to  tradition,  this  wonder- 
ful friendship,  unbroken  by  a squabble, 
went  on  until  a most  dreadful  thing  hap- 
pened— the  Morrisons  went  out  West  to 
live.  Probably  the  older  people  would 
have  called  the  reason  of  that  removal  to 
the  West  dreadful,  but  it  was  the  moving 
itself  which  was  so  appalling  to  Old 
Chester  youth — for  it  separated  the 
Friends!  As  for  the  reason,  the  eldest 
Morrison  boy  got  sick,  and  his  father  and 
mother  took  it  into  their  heads  that  they 
ought  to  live  in  California;  so  they 
packed  up  and  left  Old  Chester  at  a 
month’s  notice.  They  never  thought  of 
Fanny’s  feelings  at  being  tom  from  Miss 
Clara  1 Fathers  and  mothers  are  veiy 
cruel  about  such  things.  The  two  girls 
were  about  fourteen  when  this  happened. 
During  those  weeks  before  the  crash  of 
departure,  the  impetuous  Fanny  cried 
and  raged,  and  Clara’s  smooth  forehead, 
so  full  and  pure  and  girlish,  gathered 
lines  that  never  left  it.  She  used  to 
come  over  to  F anny’s  house,  and  creep  up 
to  her  room  to  sit  beside  her  in  absolute 
silence.  Sometimes  she  held  Fanny’s 
hand,  sometimes  kissed  it,  sometimes 
quickly  and  furtively  touched  her  lips 
to  the  older  girl’s  shoulder,  or  even  to 
her  skirt.  Fanny  talked  vehemently  all 
the  time,  not  pausing  even  while  she 


straightened  Clara’s  hair  - ribbon  or 
fastened  a hook  and  eye  on  her  waist. 
"Of  course  I’m  sorry  Freddy  is  sick; 
but  I don’t  see  the  slightest  use  of  going 
away.  . . . “Oh,  you  are  a dear  untidy 
thing,  Clara! ...  I guess  Pennsylvania 
‘air’  is  as  good  as  any  in  California  1 . . . 
I’ll  just  simply  die  without  you,  Clara! 
Here — let  me  pin  your  collar.  Simply 
die!”  This  last,  over  and  over. 

In  answer,  Clara,  very  pale,  would 
press  Fanny’s  dimpled  hand  against  her 
young  bosom,  then  kiss  each  individual 
finger.  She  rarely  said  more  than,  “Oh, 
Fanny.” 

But  Fanny  did  not  need  any  re- 
sponse; in  fact,  she  would  not  have 
heard  it  in  the  torrent  of  her  own  words: 
“I’ll  miss  you  every  minute.  I’ll  think 
of  you  every  minute.  We’ll  write  to 
each  other  every  day!” 

“Every  day.” 

“And  I’ll  tell  you  every  single 
thought  I have,  and  every  single  thing  I 
do.  Oh,  Clara,  how  cruel  they  are  to 
drag  me  out  there,  away  from  you!  I 
don’t  see  why  they  couldn’t  take  poor 
Freddy  and  leave  me  here!” 

* As  the  day  of  separation  came  nearer 
Fanny  suggested  that  they  should  run 
away  together;  and,  while  Clara  looked 
on,  haggard  and  speechless,  she  broke 
open  her  savings-bank  to  see  if  she  could 
finance  the  scheme. 

However,  the  three  dollars  and  sixty- 
two  cents  on  deposit  put  an  end  to  this 
project.  Instead  of  running  away  they 
vowed  and  vowed  and  vowed  again 
eternal,  unchangeable  friendship,  and 
letters  every  day.  The  night  before  the 
Morrisons  left  Old  Chester  was  one  of 
real  agony  to  the  two  little  creatures. 
They  were  so  miserable  that  the  poor 
Morrison  father  and  mother  actually  had 
a glimmer  of  amusement  in  the  midst  of 
their  melancholy  preoccupation  of  anxi- 
ety. Fanny  went  around  with  a par- 
boiled face  of  tears  and  snuffles.  She 
was  a perfect  nuisance — when  everybody 
was  so  engrossed  in  packing  up,  and  try- 
ing to  remember  this  and  settle  that, 
and  say  good-by  to  all  Old  Chester  1 
It  was  a relief,  Mrs.  Morrison  said,  to 
get  the  poor  child,  with  her  sobs  and 
sulks,  out  of  the  way  for  a while;  so  no 
one  called  her  back  when,  in  the  May 
dusk,  Fanny  slipped  down  to  the  gate  to 
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meet  Clara.  There,  under  the  shadows 
of  a great  hedge  of  blossoming  laburnum, 
they  took  their  last  farewells.  Fanny, 
freckled,  voluble,  her  honest,  good-hu- 
mored face  streaming  with  tears;  Clara, 
white,  silent,  and  entirely  dry- eyed. 
They  flew  into  each  others  arms,  and 
Fanny  sobbed  loudly. 

“I  shall  never  get  married,”  she  said; 
”1  decided  that  this  afternoon.  I told 
mother  to-day.  I said,  ‘Mother,  I shall 
never,  never,  never  get  married  1*  And 
what  do  you  suppose  mother  said  ? She 
said,  ‘ Perhaps  no  one  will  ask  you.*  I 
said,  ‘I  should  consider  it  unfaithful  to 
Clara  even  to  be  asked !’  And  I would. 
No,  I shall  never  marry.  As  soon  as  I 
am  allowed  to  do  what  I please  I shall 
come  back  to  you.  I told  mother  so.  I 
said,  ‘ Mother,  as  soon  as  I can  do  what 
I please  I shall  go  back  to  Clara.'  You 
won’t  get  married,  either,  will  you, 
Clara?” 

“No.” 

They  sat  down  in  the  grass,  Clara 
holding  one  of  Fanny’s  curls  against  her 
lips,  listening  for  the  thousandth  time 
to  vows  of  enduring  love.  Suddenly 
Fanny  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence: 

‘‘I  will  nev — Clara!  Let’s  sign  it 
in  our  blood  1” 

‘‘Sign— what?” 

“That  we  will  always,  always  love 
each  other!  I told  mother  at  dinner 
that  I would  always  love  you,  and  she 
said  ‘ Always  is  a long  word.’  I said, 
‘Well,  mother,  I’ve  vowed.’  She  just 
laughed.  Oh,  aren’t  they  cruel? 
Grown-up  people  don’t  understand  love; 
’t’any  rate,  mothers  don’t.  Let’s  vow, 
and  sign  it — ” 

Clara  broke  in,  in  a passionate  whis- 
per, “ Yes” 

Fanny  jumped  to  her  feet.  “I’ll  tear 
back  to  the  nouse  and  get  paper  and 
things;  if  they  haven’t  gone  and  packed 
every  single  blessed  th — ” Her  voice 
was  lost  in  the  sound  of  her  flying  steps. 

Alone  in  the  shadow  of  the  laburnums, 
in  the  fragrant  twilight,  Clara  put  her 
face  down  in  the  grass  and  moaned: 
“She’s  going  away.  She’s  going  away. 
She’s  going  away.”  She  was  still  lying 
there  when  Fanny  came  running  down 
the  path. 

“It  was  hard  work  to  get  the  things! 


Just  as  I said ! 
up  everything! 
I said,  ‘Why  pi 
pages  out  of  th 
for  you  and  o 
breathless  voici 
if  a pin 
“A  pin?”  Cl: 
“To  prick  ou 
write  out  the 
brought  a pen  i 
pencil  for  the 
explained,  “all 
too  much  blood 
The  vow  wai 
and  written  in 
on  each  of  the 
the  spelling-boo 

7 promise  to  lo 

“We’ll  sign  r 
commanded.  H 
interest,  and  her 
was  distinctly  le 
pin!”  she  said,  sc 
dropped  the  pin 
her  mouth.  “W 
she  mumbled;  is 
at  your  house?” 

Clara,  on  her  1 
ing  for  the  pin, 
must  be  in  our  b 
said,  and  got  on 
pin  in  a steady  h 
caught,  and  a red 
tip  of  her  left  fore 
utter  a sound.  1 
riedly  so  as  not  to 
holding  the  page 
against  the  gate-]: 
in  the  gathering  d 
name  below  the  ii 
“Don’t  let’s  sigi 
is  so  long,”  said  F 
But  Clara’s  sc; 
ready  written. 

“It’s  stopped  b 
ruefully,  looking  i 
“Mine  hasn’t,” 
blood.” 

Fanny,  who  had 
hesitated,  sighed, 
ger.  “ I can’t  mak 
she  said;  “well—” 
into  the  rapidly  di 
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finger  and  scrawled  a faint  “Fanny 
Morr — ■”  There  was  no  more  ink! 
“Well,  never  mind,”  she  said;  “that's 
enough.  Now  you  give  me  your  vow 
and  I’ll  give  you  mine.” 

The  exchange  was  made,  but  Clara 
kissed  her  scrap  of  paper  before  she 
handed  it  over  to  Fanny. 

“You  put  my  vow  in  your  treasure- 
trunk,  and  I’ll  put  yours  in  mine,” 
Fanny  said. 

Clara  nodded.  She  was  beyond  words. 
The  story  of  the  final  rending  apart 
was  almost  more  than  Miss  Ellen’s  girls 
could  bear,  although  the  grown  people 
used  to  laugh,  all  these  years  afterward, 
when  they  talked  about  it!  Miss  El- 
len’s girls  never  laughed.  Each  of  us 
wished  we  knew  a girl  worthy  to  be  a 
Fanny  to  our  Clara,  for  no  girl  doubted 
that  she  could  be  a Clara — jabbing  that 
pin  right  down  into  her  finger  and, 
“with  the  blood  streaming  all  over  the 
grass,”  write  the  full  name,  even  if  it 
aid  have  eight  letters  in  itl 
Well,  then,  at  last  the  Morrison 
family  were  gone.  . . . Mrs.  Hale  said 
she  was  glad  to  get  the  thing  over;  now, 
perhaps,  Clara  would  eat  her  meals  like 
a sensible  child. 

“Wasn’t  that  just  like  a girl’s  mother, 
to  say  a thing  like  that?”  Miss  Ellen’s 
pupils  said;  “and  of  course  she  didn't 
eat;  look  how  thin  she  is!” 

As  for  what  happened  after  the  actual 
tragedy  of  parting,  that  wasn’t  so  inter- 
esting. It  leaked  out,  somehow  (until 
poor  Mrs.  Hale  was  stricken  with  parajy- 
sis,  Old  Chester  never  lacked  for  in- 
formation), it  leaked  out  that  on 
Fanny’s  side  the  correspondence  soon 
flagged.  Her  letters,  like  those  of  most 
talkative  persons,  were  infrequent  and 
laconic;  in  a month  the  “daily”  letter 
became  a weekly  one;  in  half  a year  it 
arrived  once  in  eight  or  ten  weeks.  But 
Clara  kept  up  her  end  of  the  correspon- 
dence with  disconcerting  punctuality. 
She  used  to  reply  to  Fanny ’s  brief  missives 
almost  in  the  same  hour  in  which  they 
were  received,  and  at  great  length — in- 
articulate people  often  have  voluble  pens; 
then  a week  later  she  would  write  again, 
and  perhaps  yet  again,  before  a response 
came.  The  epistolary  flame  flared  up 
once,  when  the  girls  were  about  twenty, 
because  Fanny  had  a lover.  For  some 


months  before  her  marriage  she  shared 
with  Clara  her  ecstasies  about  her  Mr. 
Herbert.  In  the  reflected  glow  of  young 
love,  Clara  expanded  like  a slowly  open- 
ing white  lily.  She  began  about  this 
time  to  have  a lover  herself — fat,  good, 
sandy-haired  young  Oliver  Ormsby,  who 
played  on  the  flute,  sucked  “ kisses,”  and 
read  every  novel  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on.  But  Miss  Clara  was  un- 
responsive to  her  own  romance.  When 
she  looked  at  Oliver  her  soft  eye  was 
as  cool  as  a mountain  spring;  all  the 
passion  she  possessed  was  given  to 
Fanny’s  passion.  When  Fanny’s  baby 
boy  was  bom — and  named  Hale,  after 
Clara — jClara  brooded  overthe  news  as  a 
bird  might  brood  over  its  own  empty 
nest,  and  again  the  old  correspondence 
revived.  But  it  was  one  - sided,  for 
Fanny  was  too  busy  to  answer  more  than 
one  letter  in  five.  By  the  time  the 
friends  were  twenty  six  or  seven  the 
letters  were  only  rather  long  Christmas 
and  birthday  notes  from  Clara,  with 
an  occasional  acknowledgement  from 
Fanny. 

Then  all  communication  ceased.  This 
was  the  year  that  Mrs.  Hale  was 
taken  ill.  After  that,  with  the  most 
faithful  intentions  in  the  world,  Clara 
had  no  time  even  for  birthday  notes. 
She  was  not  a very  capable  person,  and 
the  nursing  of  her  mother  left  her  time 
only  for  her  bird-like  meals  and  an  occa- 
sional Sunday-morning  service.  Once  a 
rumor  reached  Old  Chester  that  Fanny’s 
husband  was  dead,  and  then  Clara  did 
write;  but  her  words  of  sympathy  came 
back  to  her  through  the  dead-letter  of- 
fice. That  was  the  end.  She  did  not 
write  again.  Probably  Fanny  Morrison 
— Herbert,  rather — hardly  noticed  the 
cessation  of  the  letters.  It  was  all  she 
could  do — poor,  good-natured,  impul- 
sive, sensible  woman  1 — to  fight  the  reali- 
ties of  bereavement  and  poverty. 

To  Clara,  in  the  back-water  of  a sick- 
room, thegradual  ending  of  the  friendship 
was  not,  perhaps,  an  acute  unhappiness; 
it  was  rather  a dully  aching  regret.  Al- 
though she  did  not  know  it,  part  of  the 
regret  was  for  the  loss  of  an  interest — 
the  only  interest  in  her  life,  except  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Hale  was  her  tender  but 
pathetically  monotonous  occupation. 
In  those  years  of  slowly  increasing  help- 
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lessness,  Clara,  with  the  aid  of  her  deaf 
old  Maggie,  took  entire  care  of  the 
invalid.  It  was  a patiently  sad  task,  de- 
void of  interest  because  devoid  of  hope, 
and,  to  any  extent,  of  distress,  for  Mrs. 
Hale  did  not  suffer.  Clara  and  Maggie 
did  what  they  could  for  her  body;  and 
for  her  mind,  her  daughter  read  aloud  to 
her  for  hours  every  day.  She  did  this 
even  when  the  time  came  that  she  could 
not  tell  whether  or  not  her  mother  heard 
her.  What  this  meant  of  persistency  of 
purpose  during  the  last  year  or  two  of 
dumb,  blind,  apparently  deaf  helpless- 
ness, can  be  imagined.  Not  the  nicker 
of  an  eyelid  or  the  pressure  of  a finger 
showed  whether  Mrs.  Hale  could  under- 
stand, or  even  hear,  the  newspaper  or 
Bible  or  novel,  which,  with  slow,  pain- 
fully distinct  enunciation,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  Clara  read  to 
her.  It  was  so  mechanical  that  often 
this  faithful  daughter  did  not  know  what 
she  read;  her  mind  drowsed  in  the 

fently  dulling  flow  of  her  own  voice. 

ler  dutifulness  (faithfully  reported  by 
Oliver)  was  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  Old  Chester;  but  no  one  realized  how, 
little  by  little,  in  the  silent  house,  with 
the  silent  woman  on  the  bed,  and  the 
almost  equally  silent  old  servant  down- 
stairs, Clara — traveling  this  narrow  path 
of  duty  where  no  temptation  held  out 
a warm,  alluring  hand,  and  where  the 
hedge  of  habit  hid  the  wider  fields  of 
other  people’s  hopes  and  joys  and  sor- 
rows— grew  narrow,  too,  and  emotionally 
sterile.  Her  serenity  seemed  to  those 
who  looked  on,  and  thought  of  the 
burden  she  bore,  a sign  of  saintliness — 
“or  stupidity,”  Oliver  Ormsby’s  mother 
said,  “ which  is  the  same  thing.” 

“Whatl  What!”  said  Ola  Chester, 
horrified. 

“Saints  are  drefFul  narrow-minded,” 
Mrs.  Ormsby  explained;  “and  narrow 
people  are  stupid,  and  stupid  people 
make  me  cross!” 

Martha  King  took  pains  to  repeat  to 
the  old  lady  Ur.  Lavendar’s  comment 
on  this  remark,  “because,”  said  Mrs. 
King,  “that’s  one  thing  about  me;  I 
T not  be  perfect,  but  I am  frank.  . . . 
Lavendar  said  no  one  could  call  you 
ly,”  Martha  said,  gravely, 
d Mrs.  Ormsby  made  a fine  cour- 
“He  compliments  me!”  she  said. 


As  for  that 
asked  about  i 
“Yes,  I read.” 

“ Does  she  ur 
“I  don’t  knot 
“But  why — ” 
“Oh,”  Clara  s 
chance  that  she  i 
- “Clara,  you  : 
Ormsby  would  sa 
let  me  help  you; 
sometimes.  ’ 

“You  do  help 
books.” 

“I  could  do  m 
would  only  marry 
Clara,  growing  p 
faintly,  “Oh,  now, 
Oliver  was  silent, 
annual  offers  of  n 

[>ress  his  proposals; 
ittle  casual:  “Dc 
care  enough  for  r 
marry  me?”  or,  “J 
marrying  me,  dear!’ 
of  yours  is  smoking 
were  only  married  I 
house  better  than  I c 
“It’s  queer  she  doe 
Chester  said,  observi 
“She  has  no  idea 
Mrs.  Ormsby  said, 
just  keeps  him  hangii 
He  had  hung  on  for 
the  days  when  Miss 
him  the  tautological 
there  was  left  of  his  sa 
ting  gray  around  the  i 
a quiet  humor  of  his  o 
from  being  em  bitten 
mother,  in  moments  o 
fidence  to  Old  Chest 
Hale’s  “selfishness”;  ; 
mor  was  a fine  sort 
made  him  willing  to  b> 
takes  more  courage  to 
ridiculous  than  to  be  eiti 
and  a man  is  a little  ric 
Mr.  Mack  said,  “runs 
coat  for  twenty  years.’ 
stool  in  Mack  & Comp; 
room  in  Upper  Chester,  b 
head  over  his  ledgers,  us< 
employer  out  of  the  come 
eye.  When  somebody  re 
mark  about  the  single 
moved  a lump  of  candy 
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cheek  to  his  right,  and  looked  thought- 
ful. 

“Old  Mack  is  qualified  to  express  an 
opinion,"  he  admitted;  “but  until  he 
raises  my  pay  I can’t  afford  new  boots. 
So  I can't  follow  his  example  and  run 
after  twenty  petticoats  in  one  year.” 
Instead,  he  continued  the  pursuit  of  the 
one  and  only  petticoat  which,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  Old  Chester  had  ever 
possessed.  He  called  on  Miss  Clara 
twice  a week.  On  Wednesday  evenings 
he  brought  his  flute,  and,  just  before  he 
.said  good  night,  went  out  into  the  hall 
and,  sitting  on  the  lowest  step  of  the 
stairs,  played  a little  tune.  “I  left  her 
door  open;  perhaps  she  hears,”  Clara 
always  said.  On  Sunday  afternoons,  if 
the  weather  was  fine,  he  and  Clara  went 
to  walk;  if  it  stormed,  they  sat  in  the 

(>arlor,  and  Oliver  told  her  about  the 
ast  novel  he  had  read.  Sometimes  a 
tired  look  would  come  into  her  soft  eyes, 
and  when  he  saw  it  he  would  pop  a 
“kiss”  into  his  mouth  as  if  it  were  a 
cork. 

“I  know  I tire  you  by  talking,  Clara,” 
he  would  mumble. 

“A  little,”  she  would  admit,  gently. 
Oliver  Ormsby  was  rather  a talka- 
tive person,  and  yet,  curiously  enough, 
Clara’s  silences  charmed  him. 

“Love  is  the  most  incomprehensible 
thing!”  Mrs.  Ormsby  used  to  say,  de- 
spairingly. “ I don’t  see  how  you  stand 
her  dumbness.” 

“I  like  it,”  Oliver  declared. 

“I  want  you  to  be  married,”  she  pro- 
tested; “I’m  not  going  to  live  for  ever, 
and  you  ought  to  have  a wife  to  take 
care  of  you.  You  never  know  when  to 
pflt  on  your  winter  flannels.  Clara 
ought  to  take  you  or  leave  you.  But 
she’s  just  a dog  in  the  manger!” 

“I’d  rather  have  Clara’s  affection, 
such  as  it  is,  than  the  gush  of  six 
blatherskite  girls,”  he  said,  mildly. 
“Clara  is  an  angel!  Look  how  she 
takes  care  of  her  mother.” 

“Tch!”  said  Mrs.  Ormsby. 

But  when  he  started  off  to  make  his 
Sunday-aftemoon  call  she  winked  and 
blew  her  nose.  “I  don’t  care  if  she  is  an 
angel,”  she  said,  “she  is  no  housekeeper  1 
And  he  is  the  best  friend  any  woman 
ever  had.” 

On  that  particular  October  Sunday  af- 


ternoon, Oliver,  when  he  presented  him- 
self at  Clara’s  door,  found  her  with  a 
faintly  eager  look  in  her  face. 

“I  have  something  to  tell  you!”  she 
said,  a thrill  of  excitement  in  her  voice. 

“Let’s  take  a walk,”  Oliver  suggested, 
“and  you  can  tell  me  then.” 

She  agreed,  and  went  up  to  her  room 
to  smooth  her  hair  down  over  her  ears 
and  put  on  a little  scoop  bonnet  which 
had  a wreath  of  pansies  inside  the  brim. 
When  she  tied  the  lilac  ribbons  under 
her  chin  her  eyes  were  so  vague  with 
happiness  that  the  bow  was  even  more 
careless  than  usual.  Then  she  went 
into  her  mother’s  room;  Maggie  sat  by 
a window,  rocking  drowsily,  and  on  the 
bed  was  the  log-like  figure,  blind,  dumb 
— deaf,  as  far  as  any  one  knew.  But 
Clara  bent  over,  and  whispered  in  the 
livid  ear:  “Good-by,  dear  mother.  I 
am  going  out  to  walk.  With  Oliver.  I’ll 
tell  him  the  news.”  She  kissed  the 
cheek  that  seemed  dead  to  the  soft 
pressure  of  her  lips,  and  sighed.  “You’ll 
speak  to  her  sometimes,  Maggie,  to  let 
her  know  you  are  here?” 

“Yes,  me  dear,”  Maggie  promised 
sleepily. 

Oliver,  waiting  in  the  parlor,  took  the 
wrapper  off  a “kiss,”  read  the  line  of 
verse  printed  in  blunt,  gray  type  on  the 
strip  of  paper  that  was  folded  about  it, 
and  popped  the  candy  into  his  left  cheek; 
then  he  opened  the  Poetesses  of  America 
which  lay  in  the  glory  of  its  gilt  binding 
on  the  marble-topped  center-table,  and 
read  until  he  heard  a step  on  the  stairs. 
He  turned  as  she  entered,  and  looked  at 
the  girl  he  had  loved  so  long — she  was 
still  a girl  to  Oliver;  he  saw  the  sweet 
face,  the  pansy -trimmed  bonnet,  the 
black  mantilla  over  a shimmering  laven- 
der-silk dress;  he  saw  the  faint  excite- 
ment in  the  myrtle-blue  eyes;  he  never 
saw  the  little  wrinkles  or  the  gray  hairs; 
still  less  did  he  see  the  dog  in  the  manger. 
He  opened  her  parasol  for  her  as  they 
stepped  out  into  the  October  sunshine, 
and  then  he  said,  gaily: 

“Well,  what’s  the  wonderful  news?” 

“Oh,  Oliver!”  she  said.  “Think! 
I've  heard  from  Fanny!” 

“Fanny  who?”  he  asked  (which 
showed  that  he  was  not  one  of  Miss 
Ellen’s  girls!  The  idea  of  saying 
“Fanny  who?”) 
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She  told  him  “who,”  briefly. 

“Oh  yes;  I remember  her.  Fat  girl.” 

“She  and  I are  friends,  Oliver,”  she 
said,  gravely. 

“Yes;  I know  you  are;  at  least  I 
know  you  are.  As  for  her,  seems  to  me 
a friend  wouldn’t  let  it  be  so  long  be- 
tween drinks.” 

“Oliver!” 

“Between  letters.  Have  a ‘kiss,’ 
Clara?  Why  does  she  write  now?” 

The  emphasis  on  “now”  was  delicate, 
but  it  brought  the  color  into  Clara’s  face. 
She  waved  the  “kiss”  aside. 

“ She  knows  that  I want  to  hear  from 
her,  now.” 

“I  mean,  why  hasn’t  she  been  writ- 
ing?" 

Fanny’s  friend  was  silent.  Her  si- 
lence was  always  like  a soft  Anger  laid 
against  Oliver’s  lips;  he  swallowed  what 
he  wanted  to  say,  and  for  some  time  the 
only  sound  was  the  brush  of  their  steps 
through  the  fallen  leaves.  Under  tne 
bare  branches  of  the  maples  the  October 
sunshine  fell  warm  on  dells  of  frosted 
brakes  and  patches  of  vividly  green 
moss;  the  trunks  of  the  little  white 
birches,  bending,  some  of  them,  side- 
wise,  from  forgotten  ice-storms,  were 
gilded  with  sunshine.  Clara,  Oliver 
thought,  was  like  one  of  these  virginal 
trees.  The  people  who  wrapped  the 
poetry  around  the  “kisses”  might  print 
something  about  birch-trees  instead  of 
the  everlasting 

. . . rose  is  red,  the  violet  blue, 

Sugar  is  sweet,  and  so  are  you. 

“Why,”  he  reflected,  “don’t  they  say 
something  like:  Sidewise  they  lean,  the 
little  lady  trees,  as  if  they  mourned  their 
softly  falling  leaves.  . . . No;  leaves 
don’t  rhyme.  ...  As  if  they  feared  the 
— the — the  roving  robber  breeze .’ 

Then  he  forgot  his  rhymes  with  a 
start.  Clara  was  speaking: 

“Her  son  is  dead.  She  was  too  un- 
happy to  write.” 

“Yes?”  Oliver  said. 

The  path  had  brought  them  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  they  could  look  down 
across  meadows  at  the  river  slipping  in  a 
silver  gleam  toward  the  hills  that  lay  in 
a haze  of  darkening  amethyst.  Clara’s 
eyes  lost  themselves  in  it;  she  seemed 
to  be  thinking  aloud: 
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“She  doesn’t  like  her  husband’s  rela- 
tions.” 

“Maybe  they  don’t  like  her.”  . 

“She  is  my  friend,  Oliver,”  she  re- 
proved him,  gently. 

“I  never  could  see  why,  because  a 
person  was  my  friend,  he  was  beyond 
criticism,”  Oliver  said.  “Clara,  what 
rhymes  with  ‘trees’?” 

Clara  shook  her  head.  Oliver  found  a 
convenient  log,  and,  sitting  down  on  it, 
drew  his  flute  from  his  pocket;  pres- 
ently a little  thread  of  melody  wandered 
through  the  still  air. 

The  sun,  like  a swimmer  standing 
waist-deep  in  gray  water,  had  sunk  into 
a bank  of  cloud;  scarcely  half  of  the 
great  red  disk  glowed  above  the  engulf- 
ing purple.  The  gilt  had  faded  from  the 
white  trunks  of  tne  birches.  The  faint 
tootle  of  the  flute  went  on: 

Oh,  listen  to  the  mocking-bird — 

Suddenly  Clara  began  to  speak: 

Fanny  was  very  poor.  Sne  had  no 
home.  Her  husband’s  relatives  didn’t 
ask  her  to  live  with  them.  Could 
Oliver  imagine  anything  so  unkind  ? 

“Well,”  Oliver  said,  wiping  his  flute 
with  a big  white  silk  handkerchief, 
“perhaps  they  haven’t  room  for  her.” 

“They  should  make  room!” 

Oliver  put  his  flute  in  his  pocket, 
opened  a “kiss,”  and  read  the  verse  on 
the  strip  of  paper.  “7  could  do  better 
than  that,”  he  said,  disgustedly,  and 
popped  the  square  of  candy  into  his 
mouth.  “I  wonder  what  put.it  into  her 
head  to  write  to  you  ?”  he  mumbled. 

Clara  made  no  answer.  Perhaps  she 
wondered  a little  herself.  She  had  sup- 
posed that  Fanny  had  entirely  forgotten 
her.  To  be  sure,  she  had  not  forgotten 
Fanny;  she  never  could  forget  her. 
Was  not  the  blood  covenant  in  the  little 
brass-bound  rosewood  desk  which  stood 
on  the  table  in  her  bedroom?  Some- 
times, a little  sadly,  she  looked  at  that 
page  tom  from  the  old  spelling-book  and 
read  the  smudged  lead-penciled  words 
above  Fanny’s  economical  signature. 
But  for  years  she  had  had  no  more  im- 
pulse to  communicate  with  Fanny  than 
with  some  one  who  was  dead.  For  that 
matter,  Clara  never  had  any  “impulse” 
to  do  anything.  That  Fanny  should 
suddenly  write  to  her  was  as  startling 
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3S  jf  the  sober  earth  had  moved  under  her 
/tvc.  She  thrilled,  as'  a sleeper  stirs  and 
smiles  in  some  pleasant  dream.  She  w as 
st>  absorbed  jjV-the  interest  of  it  all  chat 
she  hardly  heard  Olivet's  comment*  . m 
the  bircit'Ofies  as  they  tv  a Iked  home. 

bsfcfe  a little  wherr  he 

jsaid  they  fetked  like  young  ladies  tin 
%-hite  srotkmgs--wbich  showed  Oliver 
that  an  allusion  to  stockings  wap  not 
quite  ddicatf. 

“She  is  nothing  hut  an  angel,  m 
thought,  disconsolately. 

U 

PflRUAPS  Mrs.  Herbert  htrscdf  did 
not  ijuite  understand  w hy  she  had 
written  to  he r pkl  fttfend,  whp\  for 
all  sfe*  hnewt  might  he  dead  and  buried, 
as  were  most  of  her  friends  and  relative*  • 
--poor  Fann y ! The  fem*c  W# yfesf  one 
of  her  impulses.  . ...  - She  had  met  another 
financial  cataclysm;  she  had  had  s*» 
many,  of  them  that  out  might  have  sup- 
posed she  would  have  got  used  to  them; 
but  this  was  more  complete  than  the 
others*  A hoarding  - house  which  she 
had  been  running,  with  ccunfortahlp  effi- 
ciency for  people  vv!n>  omitted  to  pay 
their  bills  had  finally ^ and  it  was 

when  she  was  rescuing ; i»  lVi»'  ppmmal  ef- 
fects from  the  anetii*fthpris  hammer 
that,  suddenly  'but^»t$b«bt; 
she  bid  jn  a doll’s  trunk  She  had  spent 
the  miming  In  the  gaiat  barn-li kt  auc- 
tion-room watching  her  pnswssdttrts  go 
at  prices  vvhjch  were  saved  ffom  '.hying 
heart-breaking  because  thev  were  ridicu- 
lous—with  all  hej  mwiVruncs  Fanny 
had  the  luck  of  being  able  to  see  the 
ruiinxkniv.  lr  Was  when  the  little  trunk 
was  put  up  apd.vvyts  “gnitig^- goiftgy  fur 
a.  nickel  that  her  sense  of  humor  gor  the 
her  ter  of  her. 

“ I he,  Lord  knows  wbar's  in  '*  —1 
don’t!"  she  told  a woman  who  sat  next 
ro  her.  “ but  just  for  the  joke  of  it~Tfn 
x/f/”  she  bid,  giggjuig  rt-cktessjj ; and 
the  little  green  rrutik.  with  stripy  of 
lacquered  tin  ;,«;nus  the  top  and  tup 
leather  straps  erornUfing  in  'rusty,  busk- 
•®Sj*  was.'  Handed  down  to  bee-, ; 

, That  night,  m the  half hfedroOrri  of  a 
boarding-house  nut  rtcady  .i14'  Well  run 
as  her  own  hgd  bear*,;  ;:ri*ccts$r 

ful,  lor  all  that,  she  pried  the  flimsy  hasp 
Vot,  CXJUX.-NI, 
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open  with  the  handle  of  her  tooth- 
brush, add  kydeyd  ri  the  treasures. 

Stupe  of  them pt 

rigrtiheanee  could  there  he  in 
•a,  bynt  and  rusty  hail  ? A pressed  rose  in 
a faded  hhle  envelope  roused  .ftp  mietno- 
riesi  a “ ln»tnih  srr  ine,’*  which  brpke:  ap 
she  lilted  it  and  let  the  birttotvii  roll  all 
over  the  flrrori  she  did  recall;  she  and 
Clara  Hale  had  each  had  a “button 
string."  , . . . 

“Cood  gracjtoUs!  f haven’t  thought  of 
Clara  for  years!”  she  said  to  herself. 
She  wondered  if  'Clara ./were  marrieil — 
or  dpad ? ■ .At  the  bnribrri  eif  the  trunk 
'iVJis  a yellowing,  shi  er  of  paper,  torn, 
.apparently,  front  a book;  >ht  could 
hardly  frkrif  what  was  scrawled  on  it 
ip  pcnc'ily  ttpd  tfii:  brown  signature  was 
.sp  cpuld  . nut  have  <le- 

ciphcrt  d u bad  nor  memory  coroe  to  be  i 

/ 'pzomiw  Ik  Ihsr  I jiwy  aU  my  lift. 

Cl  aka  IIale. 

Fanny  put  the  paper  down  and 
laughed  hi.  .only.  *'  VV  c 11.  well,  well  I 
Why,  1 remember  that  night,  perfectly  l” 
Suddenly  slit  Winked  away  a tear.  “My 
goodness,  if.  Clara  loves  me.  she’s  the 
only  person  na  earth  who  does.  I de- 
clare, I bc'lievt'  I’fl  write  to  her!”  She 
jumped  to  her  feet  like  a girl,  and  dashed 
off  thaf  fetter  which  fell  into  her  old 
friend's  quiet  life  as  a pebble  falls  into 
a .••■moorh  and  silent  pool-  ... 

It  was  through  Oliver  Ofnishy  that 
Old  Chester  heard  that  Fanny  had, 
as.  b<»  ercpffci'rid  ife; • 'feprniF *<♦  •' life ” and 
that  the  woiuderful  friendship  had  re- 
vived. Mrs-  Urmsby  was  a little  sharp 
when  jhgf  .wn  tttJd  her  that  the  old  corre- 
rivps:''ffif£u|l.  swing  again;  it 
See«fe<b did®’  ::punt,  dangling  Oliver 
Was  Hot  ro  bave  evrn  the  pleasure  of 

time,  nor  spent 
iit  her  inot'her'b  bedside,  was  given  to 
writing  letter's fens Fannv  Morrison-— 
.tin.  Htrlnrr.  'Kv<-r.  the  humlay-arie.r- 
hoop  w-alk  was  Sometimes  rnnitTi-d  be- 
•causw'  Clan*  was  “busy'  writing. ' . ' 

Old  Chester  thought  the  whtile  affair 
' rather  foolish.  Chra  •,>,<*  nearly  lurry- 
five,  and  birty-pyk  is  top  hld  %r  e.csfa- 
sies,  i Cffd  C ■bestyp'  fiV,%y : ifictiued  to  he 
d i s a pprov irp* ; • . r.Hen , stbidcnly.  some*- 

ffir- 
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get  everything  but  the  old  admiration 
for  the  “good  daughter,” — admiration, 
and  a peculiarly  tender  pity,  for,  after 
all  Clara’s  years  of  devotion  and  service, 
all  the  log-like  years,  Mrs.  Hale — en- 
tirely alone — had  suddenly  and  quietly 
stopped  breathing.  It  might  have  hap- 
ened  at  any  moment;  nothing  could 
ave  prevented  it,  and  no  one  could 
have  foreseen  it;  many  times  in  these 
long  years  the  inert  body  had  been 
alone;  in  that  small  household  it  was 
impossible  that  some  one  should  be  with 
her  always.  Only,  on  this  particular 
day  and  moment,  Clara  was  in  the  next 
room,  “writing  to  that  Fanny  Morri- 
son!” and — her  mother  died. 

Of  course  the  shock  to  Clara  was 
great,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  very 
strange.  The  renewal  of  the  old  friend- 
ship had  stirred  her  faintly — but  the 
reality  of  death  burst  in  upon  her  stag- 
nant life  like  the  surge  of  a tidal-wave. 
And  to  it  was  added  that  soul-shaking 
thing,  remorse.  For,  unreasonable  as 
it  was,  she  reproached  herself  for  that 
lonely  dying.  This  new  pain  awoke  her 
mind  as  a rough  hand  might  arouse  a 
sleeping  body.  Her  eyes,  in  their  mists 
of  tears,  looked  about  her  in  scared  be- 
wilderment, and  she  clung  to  Oliver  with 
a sort  of  frantic  helplessness.  Mrs. 
Ormsby  told  Old  Chester  she  believed 
that,  at  last,  her  poor  son  was  going  to 
be  appreciated! 

“I  wish  she  was  anything  of  a house- 
keeper, though,”  she  said,  sighing.  “I’ll 
have  to  keep  an  eye  on  Oliver’s  flannels; 
she'll  never  think  of  ’em !”  Mrs.  Ormsby 
was  really  quite  happy  over  the  situa- 
tion; she  was  not  very  fond  of  Clara,  but 
she  wanted  Oliver  to  have  what  he 
wanted.  Yet  Oliver  was  never  further 
from  his  heart’s  desire  than  now — and, 
poor  fellow!  he  knew  it,  though  his 
mother  did  not.  Clara  was  staggering 
under  the  shock  of  the  destruction  of  the 
habits  of  life.  For  nearly  thirty  years 
she  had  lived  in  the  monotonous  round 
of  small,  pottering  duties;  for  the  last  ten 
she  had  lived  like  a machine,  simply  with 
and  for  that  silent  figure  on  the  bed. 
Now,  suddenly,  the  motive  power  of  the 
machine  was  withdrawn;  everything 
stopped.  Her  clinging  to  Oliver  was 
only  the  clinging  to  a little  vestige  of  the 
old  routine  of  life.  And  he  knew  it.  If 


he  had  had  any  illusions  they  vanished 
the  day  of  Mrs.  Hale’s  funeral.  He  had 
stood  beside  her  in  the  snow  at  the  grave 
and  felt  her  quiver  at  that  sound  which 
is  like  no  other  sound  on  earth:  “Dust 
to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes” — and  the  dust 
and  ashes  fall  upon  the  coffin  down 
there  between  the  walls  of  earth.  The 
crumbling  rattle  of  that  handful  of 
gravel  does  not  stir  the  sleeper  under  the 
coffin-lid,  but  the  mourner  awakes  to 
every  reality  of  loss.  Clara,  hearing  that 
sound,  leaned  against  Oliver,  and  he 
felt  the  shudder  that  ran  through  her; 
he  put  his  arm  around  her,  and  she 
accepted  it  as  she  would  have  accepted 
any  other  human  arm;  she  leaned  on 
him,  as  she  might  have  leaned  against  a 
stone,  or  the  trunk  of  a tree.  He  knew 
then  that  he  would  never  again  ask  her 
to  marry  him.  He  would  always  love 
her,  he  told  himself,  but  he  would  love 
her  differently,  for  she  was  an  angel. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  he  was  like  her 
shadow.  Every  evening  when  he  came 
home  from  his  work  he  stopped  at  her 
door;  every  morning  he  looked  in  on  her 
before  he  started  for  Upper  Chester.  She 
was  quieter  than  ever.  Perhaps  the 
cessation  of  those  hours  of  reading  aloud 
plunged  her  into  deeper  waters  of  silence. 
But  although  she  did  not  often  speak, 
Oliver  felt  that  her  heart  was  quite  open 
to  him.  A crystal  heart!  Pernaps  tnat 
was  why  it  was  so  cold.  But,  being 
crystal,  it  could  not  conceal  anything; 
its  sorrow  and  its  self-reproach  and  its 
loneliness  were  so  obvious  that  words 
were  not  needed.  Feeling  this,  the  dis- 
covery, about  two  months  after  Mrs. 
Hale’s  death,  that  there  was  something 
in  her  mind  of  which  he  had  never 
dreamed,  was  a distinct  shock  to  him. 
He  had  been  sitting  at  her  fireside,  tell- 
ing her  about  a book  he  had  been  read- 
ing, when,  noticing  that  she  was  not 
hearing  what  he  was  saying,  he  swal- 
lowed a half-sucked  “kiss”  with  great 
difficulty,  and  took  his  flute  out  of  his 
pocket.  He  was  just  about  to  begin  the 
faint  tootle-tootle  of  the  “Mocking- 
Bird”  when  she  spoke.  In  his  amaze- 
ment he  kept  the  flute  against  his  lips 
and  stared  at  her  in  complete  silence. 

“I  am  all  alone,”  she  en  ded. 

“Clara,  you  have  me!” 

“I  have  nothing  to  do.” 
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“Your  house?” 

“Fanny  has  no  house.” 

“But  to  ask  her  to  come  and  live  with 
you!”  he  said,  with  a gasp.  “Why,  my 
dear  Clara!”  For  a minute  he  was  si- 
lent with  dismay.  Then  he  began  to 
wipe  his  flute.  “It’s  a very  dangerous 
thing  to  ask  anybody  to  live  with  you.” 

“She  isn’t  ‘anybody.’  She  is  my 
Friend.” 

“But  you  don’t  know  her  the  least 
bit  in  the  world!  She’s  an  absolute 
stranger.” 

“A  stranger?  She  is  my  Friend /” 
“Clara,  consider;  you  haven’t  seen 
her  for — how  many  years,  did  you  tell 
me?  Thirty!  Good  gracious!  I tell 
you  you  don’t  know  her  any  more  than 
Adam!” 

“I  have  known  her  all  my  life.” 

“Ask  her  to  visit  you  for  a fortnight,” 
he  urged;  “for  a month,  even;  then,  if 
you  like  her — ” 

“‘Like’  my  Friend?” 

“If  you  like  her,  ask  her  to  make  a 
long  visit.  But  don’t,  for  Heaven’s  sake, 
put  on  a sticking-plaster!” 

“Oliver!” 

But  Oliver  Ormsby  was  not  to  be 
stayed:  “It’s  a very  great  risk!” 

“She  is  coming  next  week,”  Clara 
said. 

Oliver  was  silent.  He  was  very  much 
troubled.  It  was  not  only  the  “risk,” 
it  was  the  shock  of  discovering  in  an 
absolutely  familiar  landscape  something 
entirely  new.  Who  could  have  dreamed 
of  anything  positive  in  this  gently  nega- 
tive mind?  Clara  had  not  had  a new 
idea  in  twenty  years,  and  Oliver  Ormsby 
had  loved  her  for  her  sterile  serenity. 
Now,  suddenly,  she  had  an  idea  which 
would  change  her  whole  method  of  liv- 
* n8*  No  wonder  Oliver  was  startled. 
Indeed,  he  was  so  disturbed  that  he 
stopped  on  his  way  home  at  the  rec- 
tory and  poured  out  his  troubles  to  Dr. 
Lavendar.  . . . “And  she  has  actually 
asked  this  Fanny  Morrison  to  come  and 
l*ve  with  her  for  ever!”  he  ended. 

In  heaven,  I presume?”  said  Dr. 
Lavendar. 

"Far  from  it — in  Old  Chester!  You 


know  it’s  folly,  Dr.  Lavendar.  They 
are  absolute  strangers.” 

“They  are,”  Dr.  Lavender  agreed. 

“This  woman  will  be  a perfect  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea!” 

“Oh,  she  may  be  all  right,”  Dr.  Lav- 
endar comforted  him.  “The  Morrisons 
were  nice  people,  though  the  father  was 
the  kind  tnat  talked  you  to  death.  But 
of  course  it’s  rash  in  Clara  to  give  her 
an  indefinite  invitation.” 

“ Do  go  and  see  her,  sir,”  Oliver  urged. 

And  Dr.  Lavendar  said  he  would. 

He  did;  but  his  sensible  words  slipped 
off  her  mind  like  water  off— “off  a rose 
leaf,  I suppose  ?”  Oliver  interpolated, 
despairingly. . 

“I  was  going  to  say  a duck’s  back,” 
Dr.  Lavendar  said,  “but  rose  leaf  will 
do.  I believe  you  write  poetry,  Oli- 
ver?” 

Oliver  was  equal  to  the  question. 
“Do  I look  like  a poet,  sir?”  he  said, 
grinning. 

“All  the  same,  I have  faith  to  believe 
you  do,”  the  old  man  insisted. 

“Faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen,”  Oliver  parried. 

Dr.  Lavendar  chuckled.  “I  told 
Clara,”  he  said,  “that  thirty  years’  ab- 
sence makes  strangers  of  most  of  us.” 

“What  did  she  say?” 

“She  implied  that  one  might  make 
the  same  objection  to  meeting  one’s 
friends  in  heaven.” 

“That’s  rather  unanswerable,”  Clara’s 
lover  said,  ruefully. 

“ No,  it  isn’t,”  the  old  man  said;  our 
friends  in  heaven  are  with  their  Heaven- 
ly Father.  If  we  keep  close  to  Him  we 
can’t  get  far  from  them.” 

“Oh,”  said  Oliver,  respectfully;  “well, 
yes,  perhaps  so.  But  Dr.  Lavendar, 
don’t  you  think  we  can  keep  this  woman 
from  coming?”  f 

“I  don’t  believe  we  can.  She  s for- 
lorn, and  practically  homeless.  Clara 
has  a house,  and  a little  money,  and 
nothing  to  do.  No,  you  can’t  stop  it. 
But  it’s  possible  Mrs.  Herbert  won’t 
like  it  when  she  gets  here.  That  will 
stop  it.” 

“No  such  luck,”  Oliver  said,  gloomily. 


[to  be  continued.] 
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YDNF.Y  was  intoler- 
able even  to  the  patient 
travelers  that  we  were. 
VVe  who  had  with  genu- 
ine delight  been  blis- 
tered in  the  dusty  willy- 
willies  of  the  Western 
Australian  open  now  heartily  wished 
ourselves  an  escape  from  the  glistening 
walls  and  pavements;  nor — so  aggres- 
sive and  terrible  was  the  punishment  of 
the  time — could  we  endure  to  contem- 
plate another  day  of  dispirited  behavior 
or  challenge  again  the  heat  and  exas- 

[>erating  white  sunlight.  A lovely,  en- 
ivening  town,  truly — given  greatly  to 
pleasure,  too,  in  the  favorable  seasons, 
and  more  amply  provided  with  fields, 
and  beaches,  and  sheltered  salt-water 
than  any  city  that  I know  of:  yet  now 
dull  and  wretched  in  a suffocating  mid- 
summer weather,  the  people  indoors, 
languishing  without  heart.  A hot  wind 
blew  from  the  west.  It  came  from  the 
way  of  the  dry-lands.  It  stifled  the 
town — an  occasional  midsummer  visita- 
tion of  distress.  It  would  presently 
switch  to  the  south  (said  they).  A 
southerly  buster  would  blow — a Sydney 
brickfielder;  and  then  we  should  know 
a rare  thing,  worth  coming  all  these  miles 
to  see,  and  worth  telling  about,  too, 
when  winds  of  consequence  blew  else- 
where in  the  world:  a swiftly  falling 
temperature,  a change  of  thirty  de- 
grees, perhaps,  with  a great  blast  of 
weather  and  a cloud  and  swirl  of  fine 
dust  to  amaze  us  beyond  the  sand- 
storms of  the  African  deserts.  Quite  so; 
but  all  at  once,  then,  a shilling  copy  of 
the  Popular  Verses  of  Henry  Lawson, 
that  wayward,  homely  poet  of  the  Aus- 
tralian bush,  caught  us  off  our  feet.  We 
read  “The  Ballad  of  the  Rouseabout.” 
We  read  “The  Boss  Over  the  Board.” 
We  read  “The  Song  of  the  Old  Bullock- 


Driver/’  And  w t 
Cobb  and  Co/' 
luggage,  in  haste 
new  Business;  an 
bill,  and  we  harriei 
wrere  presently  th 
pleasure  of  exercisin 
the  while  we  rattle< 
tion,  bound  north  t 
roads  of  mid-Que* 
track  and  the  irresi 
wind  and  odors  and 
the  far-away  open  p 

Fire  lighted — on  the  ta 
men — 

A lantern  in  the  stabl 
then — 

The  mail-coach  looming 
moon  and  star — 
The  growl  of  sleepy  ' 
the  bar — 

A stumble  in  the  passap 
abroad — 

A swear-word  from  a b 
of  “All  aboard!” 
“Tchk-tchk!  Git  up!” 

and  down  the  range 
Five  hundred  miles  of  sc 
watch  for  Cobb  and 


The  roads  are  rare  to  tr;n 
all  complete: 

The  grind  of  wheels  on  g 
horses’  feet — 

The  trot,  trot,  trot,  and 
the  spur  we  go— 
The  green  sweeps  to  h or 
call  for  Cobh  and  Co. 

At  half-past  three  o’c 
Queensland  morning  the 
inn  knocked  us  up  for  th< 
A tap  on  the  door,  and  a 
breathing  through  the  key 
luctant  discretion:  “Coac, 
The  warning  ran  into  the 
a creaky  yawn.  Tap-tap  r 
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snort  in  surprisingly  prompt  response.  the  pallid  light  of  an  overhead:  lanrera 

lap-tap  across  the  hull.  A grumble,  it  which  projected  into the  yard  frmntheiin- 

was  enwjgb  fpt  the  ostler.  He  tiptoed  tel  of.  the  puhlic-ronm  dopr,  A yawning 

down  the  corrukir  upon,  his  yawning  coachman,  wrapped  r.o  the .ears  against 

business,  Tap-rap  down  the  corridor,  the  foggy  weather.  srond  umierr lie  lamp. 

No  anstver^  I a{vf3p-tap'tai>rMr>>T-per'  whtjp  tn  hand,  his ; far  legs  sptead  widy. 

cmptonly — down  the  corridor.  A grow  l ay  if  cunningly  prepartsd.  against'  the  ac- 

ami  a wicked  spumu  of  rage.  "I  s’y.  Wihnt  of  ho  failing  asicc-p.  wKcnt  he 

.sir!”  riu*'- ^.fceplj-  in-  Stood,  and  toppling,  <>yei.  And  the 

mrrd.  expressing  his  resentment  With  coach,  too,  which  was  tilted  a bit,  having 

eolutii.d  candor,  “coach  below , sir,  got  fallen  into  that  posture,  apparently,  in  a 

bltme  me,  sir'  W’yYe  up,  so  —got  ..blitm- 
it  T*  A ntufRed  Auibbtst  ejE  anafchetpa  - ,i; io---’'.-. 

'indicated  that  the  prospective  passerif  ■ JMbE' 

-had  heard  a-nd 'would  at  rend.  No  >tj  on  y yX.V' 

tapping,  hour  of  ws,  obviously,  were  •'•••  ,.;-o  AT&T's 

tlie  road  that 'day.  Yawns,  then,  m • * 

• .Yawns-  and  sighs  across  the  h oi  A";;  . J&ji 

Y a Wps  and  i^mnt'he ted  nimble- b 

ins,  down  the  corridor,  When,  present^ 

•We  tiptoed  TA*? Abe  ■gcptlenjiin^ac'liWy.;.  jfflPSSSH^ 

door,  the.  breathings  of  that  you  ■'/£ 

English  exquisite’s  slumber  disclosed  time  jH  ' 

he,  at  any  rate,  was  nor  bound  ort  to  «!•* 

’prentice,  labor  of  his  station.  Snores  •*  - ' ' v;.'  ' 

sounded  from. the  corner  room-— snorer  of  .>•- 

;Such  a downrichr  and  abandoned  chaf- 

aert  r that  theV  could  proceed  from  no-  t 


body  hut  the  drunken  horse-break- 
.And  they  came  like  the  music  of  ge.  • '; 
news;  the  drunken  horse-hrtedktr,  t .••».. 
was  remaining,  and  ho  luggage  of  c ••■ 
tenuous  conversation.  Thy-  tmope.r  v:>s 
ahorse,  the  shearer  was  awheel,  the  sw  ag- 
uu.n — two  i.v varliered  old  marcs — w 
afoot:  and  in  ifu-  .deeps-  dawn  «e  ;.-- 

Cidlcd  nobody  c!m -except  the  young- 

lady-  who  had  mjr.it  midnight  execio  - 

“The  Robin’*  Return"  on  the  inn  pi 

with  eraet  prediAwh, 

Departure  was  appointed  for 
{birr ^ o’clock.  It  lacked  twvhfy 
rrnhdtt-s  of  the  hou  r,  TpTJiY  yard 
below,  the  coin- h,  a great,  rarrie- 
tf-aps  Already  bulky  with  the  mail j 
Was  drawn  up-  and  dtoarijy  watt- 

i ■ o’-  ■ ■ , t •••!•. 

“\Ax-e  yer  tycker.  sir,”  rhe 
ostler  w b I s pen  t)  , . i n a k in  g a ttvysr 
tb^.thtri^cb’kp  a:  tip  up.'-ai 
.horsi- •■-rack  “an'  'avg  it  in  , 

“Dur — tucker'”  JB 

“ Brea.kA.is.  sir.  Ti  d <.< u ‘ r fjfc 
del'y,  sir.  w ‘ , r.  ' s § ,,  > n' 
through.'5  of  . . ' : 

A black  night  pressed  in  upon 


r tie  >r  A^t  uitfCfKk  Dj>y« 
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fat-nap,  seemed  m have  kept ..'Ute  hours,  f‘  Booked  through.” 

and  to  been  runted- bu.t  of  tjuart^rar  ‘‘HutnphP'  growled  the  other, 
a disreputable  cut  short,  with-  ir  seemed  they  were  surly  fellows, 

out  rime  to  wash  its  Face,  Thv  horses  And  we  were  surly,  too.  A hundred  miles 
were  dejefred  afi<3  sleepy^  A sleepy  of  the  hospitality  of  the'  coach  was  a 
coach-boy  fo  ld  the  heads  of  the  drooping  shocking  prospect  at  that  dispiriting 
leaders,  Kewas  sound  asleep,  indefcd./-.  houtv  v; . ■ 

with  hisfiee  aga'msf. ; ' , , ‘ ' ‘ '■  ‘ Y ' These  stere  to  be 

the  shoulder  Of  the  ' foVfo'bfofofoy';  :•'•  TfofoyfoTfofov;  fo  bur  fellotv-passen- 
near  horse;  and  his  ge.rst  of  . -th£  long 

bare  legs,  'stiffened  . toad  of  that  day  : 

tripod,  of  which  the  'JuNHI  hian  and  the  rusty 

horse  mat  be  sup-  '•©•Id  fellow  with  the 

posed  to  h a v e - JflH9R8PHr  1 rr  ^ gray  beard : and 

formed  the  third,  ^****fo  W , promising  folk' they 

inclined  in  a way  to  'w  * n.,  ' y'  were,  indeed.  to 

hold  him  upright.  ' v:":  rctvfo  intimately 

Oh  ye  tying  the  Tgr  with/  though  now 

<yte«''be4  state  of  mD  S :•  f nttdabybdiyysindself- 

nien  and  beasts-,  flR  .JR  v.  * ish  wdth  rise  need 

vie  ya^-ntd,  and  ^fT  , ; /ttjMp  1 IsHB  of  being  abroad 

rubbed  our  eyes.  from  warm  beds  be- 
am! yawned  and  • - fo ..  for;-  T.ovu.  The 

yawned  again.  And  /iV*  rusty  old  fallow, 

the  ostler  yawned,'  .V  fit  a limp.  broad- 

and  the  coachmafoy  '-^8*/  '■  / t luimmed  blaelt  hat 

yawned,  and  the  r\  - drawn  to  Ins,  tars, 

horses  seemed  im-  was  lean  and  of  a 

lyiinently  abour;  til  eadL>ve;rt>Ws:  pajlor, 

y awn,  an  d the  t m-  <m  u h>  e!  ad  in  a t b rtn  d b;<  re 

coachr-boy,  await-  black  great-coat, 

cned  by  ibis  dis-  buttoned  voder  bis 

•rur  bailee  of  yawning,  yawned,  too,  and  beard,  collar  turned  up,  his  neck  lnrred- 
so  capaciously;,  for  oofeuf  his  age  and  ibly  long  and  scrawny  and  limber,  so 
stature,  ?bac  yyi1  famdit!  hi-flbttlte  jaws  rhat  yyhen  he.  rptjvc-d-  his  bea‘d  it  was  like 
vvhuld  stick'  fast  at  the  ' .extremity  of  the  grotesque  nodding  of  a toy  manikin, 
their  v.-itf fcft  and  require  the  immediate  Be  attended  to  Ivis  porridge  with  that 
services  of  a-  physician;  to  restore  them*,  selfsame  energy  and  anAipus  economy  of 
Bur  nothing  of  the  soft  happened : the  time  which  (we  learned  before  the  day 
Coach-hoy  was  •Jpnbc.lcss  accustomed  to  w-w  put?  had  made  him  rich  in  lands  anil 
martaging  his  sturdy  little  javvs  at  that  sheep  and  cattle;  and  when  he  had 
early  hour  of  the  morning;  and  having  smacked  his  gray  lips  for  the  last  time,  he 
stretched  them  to  their  amazing  eapac-  was  not  only  comfortably  furnished  for 
ity.  and  haying  main  rained  vhern  in  char  the  journey,  but  impatient  with  the  little 
situation  until  -.his  .satisfaction.  was  leisure  that',  remained,  which  he  could 

plyte.  he  snapped  them  shut,  w ithout  nut  by  arty- means  turn  tforefoUherafiye 
any  difficulty  wliatsoc'-cr,  and  put  his  account.  The  florid  man  was  in  a pitia- 
face  down  again;  and  once  more  . foil  bly  sleepy  way.  l it  could  not  rouse  him- 
splmd  asleep.  self— try  as  he  would,  w oh  all  the  flabby 

lii  thecotfei -room,  in  a meager,  smoky  will  that  !w  had.  He  nodded  and  started 
.’lai fjnrjp I fl-fomt*  florid  tijarti.,,  /arid  blinked  and  shdhk  hifosglfo  and  he 
podding  0*^.f-'.‘fi'arfi:i<i'ri'd. ' e^ifo.  while  he  sighed  and  yawned;  and  coughed  in  a 
bfeaJcfasted  fri':giunj'jpa.rty..Aitb''a.i.TiAt;y  old  .sudden,  loud., deteriuingd  way,,  as  though 
follow;  with  alone-  gray  heard.  . now,  at  last,  he  was  wide  awake  and 

“ Booked  through?"  ?ays  the  florid  tnasrifo  of  hiy  jaypltfoS!;  but  he^Jidd  not 
man,  wakirtg  up.  .for  the.!  life  of  him  command  an  interval 
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ttted,  of 

hi$  jbefti#Si; A# m 'let; A K>|», 
in  seclusion.  like  inform  a- 
rion  of  ccniijt-qucr.fft.  not 
to  be  s pY'Eaif  ^biroad, 

of  tbe  nef|;|ifeife4iAvha 


issue.;  bur  to  be  kept 
close,  w*t-h  proper  cun- 
ning, fc»e  .;  tnp)u>^m&nt  to 
atVvstitage  t.nv  knnvying, 
1.  an-  of  tbe  niisK  t;  before, 
on  the  quiet,  withdrawn 


f fob-!  thelnq  tt  at  k'Us'  b res- 

: sbcaftkiand 

the  drunken  hofve-hrevskvr.  hi»d  been 
inhiroied  th,'R  hve  points  <jf  rale  had 
.fallen  r<y  the  wykt  of  us.  We  njpsr  bond 
huf  fiafe  <u  tafeh  thi^e and -: tluMif’h,  at 
Iji'tst..  hve  piJihtsail’  rkift  Wfthe:  Weisf  of  us 
seemed  to  he  a matterraf  no  grave  mn- 
rrtent,  when  we  had  reserved  rw6  ostler's 
glance,,  artd  Had  ieaq|,jbf  gradual 
wink,  we  were  no  t he  poi  n t of  <~xcf  aijii  i ng, 
T Ybi)  don't  mean  to  sa>/  sal”'  w4  'con- 
ceiving ourselves  put  in  ppssessitih  of  in- 
ftXr.matiiyn.  which  wftjfe  ;s;  Jitffe  capital 
might  father  p most  ppifit Abhy  spirtMte- 
time  A vastly  ^ntertalntnfr  felipp  .'  T 
would  not  forget:  hirn-p'dri  amrahiy  ras- 
cal, no  doute  And  how  he  whispereU  the 
news  that  it  was  'four  u'eltsek'—brciithetl 

it  ^frh  a )Cipk  so  ^ stiliv  sp  subtly 

iftsjftparinc  the  importance  of  the  Coni- 
. ...... ......  ^ .fpiiAilqarionp,  rhat;’:;ha:d|^':^:h^h;';:^shY 

of  unblinEi%  atiehfisw  to  the  ham  and  raiigers  of  fhe  aid  da^  ishallenping  cip- 
eggs,  an  -interval  odd.,  iebt  to  make  his  run  in  tow n,  for  mere  sport  of  the  ha^ 
httbhv^^k-'th^^^?Ai.t'the,ni  in  had  the  ostler  beep  the  fnish- 

wofth  while.  Indeed,  we  saw  Ivm  fail  telegraph,  and  had  the  police  been  upon 


asleep  with  his  fork  midway  from  the 
nhite—aml  start  awake,  then,  before  he 
had  nodded  twice,  and  stare  at  the  m*w- 
se[,  and  sfovrly  recognize  it  as  something 
with  frn|y?rt^ijtly 

concerned,  And  swiftly  dispose  of  it,  in  s', 
snap  and  a gulp,  anti  nod  hetplgpty;  off' 
to  sleep  again.  He  vs;ts  sound  asleepi. 
t hy  drk-rtah !r  plat te r close  to  his  hoi  id 
countenance,  pom'  chap  •.  aught  lin- 
ready  and  sheepish.-  when  -the  pstlfcf 
i.aim.-  f.;  e arn  us  r.o  the  o,..i<  h. 

•V  spate;  jock.ev  - like  lit  lie  man.  Tilts 
<>--.tk  r rlu-  srm-11  of  the  stable  enveloped 
http,  to  be  sun  . and  he  had  the  sec  cy  n '- ,.•> 
obsequious  habit  of  the  paddock  touty 


uss  and  had  the  locality  been  ipfimrely 
perik  -.os,  \ve  could  not  have  been  more 
s it rc I v convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  escap- 
iti.cC  fG  then ichv  And  thy  hp«?n  rnad  by. 

dnnry  Mnyfe  we 
did.  m recppriH  to  the  ostler ‘s  dark  sug- 
ei  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 

Hi  u id  man  and  the  rust  void  fellow  with 
the  !i >ngr  gta  v beard  ; and  our  expedition 
g.t Vt’  tis  aipiiti-fsirtalJ  advantage,  aittT  gll, 
:(•■  rlu  cr,t!,-t  hod  intended;;  we  puitildvd 
mil!  i he  ilia,  f MHt  iioi  of  tin-  rattletrap 
euach  apd  whi  t in  tinu  to  seize  the  ai0K 
,a  avif.  if  table  pl.ua  v. 

“ Right-oh /”  vailed  the  fat  coachman 

Iffrirti  the  b^A* 


Gocgle 
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the  florid  man. 

. f>  R0\r^ j\P  ' flipped  the  rusty  old 

/fellow*.  ,’Y-  ; - . 4 • * ' ' , 

° Ri^gHt-oh;  i/>rtny>!rV  >attl  the  -roach*- • 
man  o*  the  cuach-bi>yv 

And  we  <ver£  tm  the  i unip.j 

It  whs  thrilling,  Expectation  delighted 

US’. 

\Vvfu  now  ?hc  cu^civbov,  all  avrake- 

lively*  dipped  the  heads  of  the 

i^dmv  teapvd  t&  ihi:  kiddie  of  his  hack, 

and  fsaUoped  ‘pff. ?rito;thf  darkEhouiic!  on, 
in  &im rt  h^stt,  as  ^ din-unishin^  darter 
of  \v«*U  indie  aud.  to  the  fir$t  pc» $$ 
change,  round  iip  ft^h  horses 

for  the:' 

hordes,  having  shaken 
in  answer  to  ir~.~ 

“ Gtci-xip*  . jbe^fjxie^*: 
the  t(re I 
out  *iif  the 
gallop 


were  alt  melancholy  ;,mi  pnill  The  . \- 
P^lftion  oil  Pickwickian  adventure  van' 
ashed.  A grave  situation  ali  at  once 
confronted  us.  ft  could  nor  M made 
light  of;  there  was  no  laughing  {i  awav 
yno  transforming.  it,  wittra  touch  of 
^•miagination^^  an,  «*peji,e*ce  of 
miVefn  and  delight,  in  the  way  of  jocular 
trii  velers  who  h a ve  ks Fried  &>*■  to  deal 

^ tfic  V^rutus  ll isrtam ii'i nf e;  «. t .1 


courage  tve  could  comma  i 
literal  terms- — it  v,as  a m 
rrect.  I here  was-  no  turn 
hundred  miks  of  that  hrup 
ahead  hi  the  empty  ?>u.sfcj. 
PH  the  slow  hours  of  the  inirr 
And  the  coach-  had  begun,  dark  of  ibnvn 
thevTisylveS  awake  night  — with  other  days  p 
.this  ‘fit  •.  '^£».s^hrifi4»‘s  soft  block  coaching  mads  immt 
PPPPPpIl1'  >!"  drew  away  from  pending;  and  the  Roy:-. I j 
k of  misty  lanierMightv  turned  contract  to  perform  the  fna 

inn-yard,  and  biohc  into  a would  accomplish  hi  hum 

H|P  I on  the  black  road.  It  o.vs  thick  wtVrfhtr  peunitring.  no  oiatt 

dark.  There  were  m»  stars;  tlrgnt' ‘Vi'$j&.y- . geifiicrfitti  state  of  fdack^ar! 
m*  lighted  windows.  The  iirtk  tiJAtr  Way ; haifcstion  the  houmkn  duty  > 
sound  asleep.  We  turned  a coukt.  ring  His  M ait-cry  A mail  fmj 
jumped  a ditch*  careened  down  a.  bilk  place  with- hi  r interruption  ini 
rattled  over  a bridge,  red fed  into  the  kite  travelers  fr*»m  dices, 
hush,  and  sjie.j  along,  swaying  and  jotfr  Xu»v  the  «.?sr|i;r\  warning 
ing;  and  all  this  while . i our  search-  mid  vt  iiispc  r— ^st-emtd  no  tm 
tug  fingers  found  something  to  .grasp.!—-  i^mhcancc.. 
though  the  fat  coachman  was  nwr'WI)  “'J'-  don't  dvl\ , sir.”  says 
caroling  I Married  ; Her  On-  the  'Svkn  Vs  guard  through.”  - 
Downs”  to  what  mast  have  keen  the  Mew  Australian  railroads  at 
Brst  faint  Hush  <d^daw«A.gfl  -and'  '|jrih|ect^T~^i»Ye.rtririgrit 

we.trcrt-  tuo)l.>lcd  about  in  the  dark,  in  a iggs  tlicrt  i>  § lusty  br.ast.tn 

fasdn-  n to  pam  s.od  irritate  us,  and  had  and  connecting  hue*  and  i 

*k>  heart,  nut  tine  our  tunitdtuous  com-  iientgk.  afetuiti  iiy-bc.V:  atid  : 

papy>  Hi  make  a joke  of  our  misery,  hut  indeed,  -f|\.  fufbbheft’t  dtf  the-  fi: 
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lian  ambition  to  be  progressive  and  ulti- 
mately wealthy  and  great;  but  in  these 
raw  times,  with  a new  wave  of  pioneer- 
ing gathering  impulse  and  a wide  sweep, 
twenty  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in- 
adequately serve  a populous  little  south- 
east (which  is  provided  out  of  propor- 
tion) and  an  amazingly  vast  territory  of 
settled  outlands.  Whom  the  saucy  Syd- 
ney Bulletin  calls  the  squatocracy  of  the 
land,  being  bound  from  great,  comfort- 
able estates  to  the  markets  and  fashion- 
able pleasures  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne, 
in  the  seasons  for  Town,  may  travel  the 
intervals  of  highway  in  equipages  of 
distinction,  alone  and  aloof;  but  the 
selector  and  small  farmer  take  the  Royal 
Mail,  as  a matter  of  course,  with  the 
commercial  traveler,  the  wool-buyer,  the 
horse-trader,  and  the  schoolmarm,  or 
book  places  with  a rival,  the  Democrat, 
the  Lively  Billy,  or  the  Thunderbolt. 
A dashing  fellow,  in  the  coaching  way, 
has  his  privileges  in  the  coaching  coun- 
try, as  of  old;  he  may  strut  tne  inn- 
yards,  hobnob  with  consequential  pas- 
sengers over  the  bar,  chuck  the  maids 
under  the  chin,  curse  the  ostlers — pre- 
cisely as  though  he  had  no  real  substance 
at  all,  but  lived,  at  intervals,  in  the 
chapters  of  some  old  tale  of  the  highroad. 
Sometimes  the  journeys  are  of  tedious 
length — out  from  the  Kimberly,  the 
mulga  and  red  sand  of  the  West,  the  salt 
lands  of  upper  South  Australia,  the  back- 
blocks  of  New  South  Wales,  the  remoter 
Queensland  bush:  a day  and  a half,  a 
week,  a fortnight  or  two,  in  ochre  heat, 
in  crisp,  sparkling  weather,  as  it  may 
chance,  across  the  deserts,  over  the 
frosty  ranges,  perilously  through  the 
flooded  bush,  lo  the  north  and  west  of 
us,  where  we  tumbled  along  in  the  dark, 
the  rains  were  down:  the  rivers  were 
overflowed,  the  bush  was  under  water, 
the  roads  of  the  uplands  were  hub-deep, 
the  mails  were  ten  days  late;  and  we  had 
news  of  a Royal  Mail  mired  between 
stages,  travelers  in  the  trees,  the  start  of 
a rescue  expedition. 

It  was  tolerable,  presently:  our  mus- 
cles warmed  to  the  emergency,  and  we 
swayed  in  unison  to  the  dip  of  the  road, 
and  cushioned  ourselves,  the  one  with 
the  other,  and  braced,  with  new  cunning, 
against  the  jolt  and  swing  of  the  coach, 


and  were  far  too  c 
the  roof  or  alight  v 
still  black  dark; 
were  still  at  a clatt 
and  the  fat  coach m 
side,  with  the  stacj 
“I  Married  Her  Oi 
stout,  florid  man  w 
soft  and  heavy:  so 
presence  worked  b 
great  weight  to  rec 
able  bulk  to  fall  ag; 
old  fellow  with  the 
and  stiff  and  angu 
rather  unsportsmanli 
brooded  upon  his  o' 
in  the  shadows.  By 
rosy  light,  far  bey< 
black  shapes  and  tuft 
heartened  us  with  th 
And  the  dawn  came 
color,  yellowing  fast,  i 
high,  determined,  at 
blue  of  a fine  Queensl; 
ing-jackass  jeered  at  i 
a bottle-tree,  and  the  c 
their  indignation,  ai 
scolded,  as  though  th 
passage  created  were  < 
should  put  down,  and 
the  depths  of  the  Brij 
scared  backward  glam 
laby,  in  hurried  hops, 
an<l  a flock  of  emu,  fe 
space,  went  striding  ai 
elusion.  The  florid  ma 
of  the  sleep  out  of  his 
himself  into  an  aspect  r 
ing  like  a red  August 
rusty  old  fellow,  witho 
pallid  face,  or  twinklii 
bleared  little  eyes,  or  un 
tude,  managed  to  com 
he  remarked  that  it  wou 
that  his  disposition  was 
inclination  toward  com 
havior  of  the  best. 

It  was  broad  day  when 
the  first  post-change, 
sunlight,  a fine  abundant 
the  dusty  road  and  He 
reaches  of  the  bush.  A 
there  was  a stirring  on  t 
coach — the  stirring  of  ; 
body,  to  be  sure,  earnest 
to  emerge  from  under  the 
in  somewhat  wrathful  im; 
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U:,t  :j, -<  Of  {.*,  | n,,i  j&ggg  VS  ■ . *| 
pjr(uf2i'mjry  ve  >por<’  Qt  Jv** 

nmoycnt  vdteek'  of  uii^iy  heDthr~  i 
ifccalW,  then*  that  a lumpled  hurfi*- 
? >i  »nk -r  fi%4  o ,;  -.1  r!*v  r-  • -r  *:t 

th^  dark  oar  departtm  iVim  tJne  irtn . 
-hj,:h  >cf nu-d  gnihbl  a Iqc  0 

immOrv  6r  -a  small  shc-hldee  .of  bv^fi  -af-irtrf 
3?  the  tfar  seat  \ya<  ne?  ‘f\%V^-v  $K V*  Jh  --MK 
either  a fchoct'lder  ot[  \^0  ox  y:  Kf.  *•/ 
Tout  ton,  we  had  ruro Wv<l  o {\v fly;  ffo«>r, 
blanket  and  all,  and  ’fetejet-ii  »r  ouT  Of  *hv 
^3|V  With  the  jb.urreh^'fi.*-^/.  \h*i  *t 
neteistent tv  rr  t u nte>l  tfi^Vbht.Wir 

‘•Oin(v>ir;  aft.  { \v<-  (>,<*! 

• ’ ‘ 4 Cl  1 . ♦ l i V\  \ f h » 

1 * Vi mw.)  ■•?-?&  n < t i h e do  i i <1  lira 

. ruv<y  IVJlov.  li<0.  w^d  It 


!mUr  timn  for  utir  feet  in  the  -fgaWfc 
\S-hvh  «r<)r  fe*«t  liaiUawhd  tide*  to  ovc u |vv\ 

Aliif  fttvvv  n turned  oUf  to  he  neither?. 

htr&e  If-fe  '*f  mu{fitn  it&fJ*  shoulder 
pf  hytf^  hiit  it  ^oifen  J title  indtavaste  bny  * 
srtfjen  4v  t.  vet  ( fcne'A » wjftp  k*dd  that 
far  *$&f  demanded 

>r|i)u>/fyr£d.tv  f^r  hmafit  efe  how 

heV  v^rilit  H*  - &tt  into,  x*  I ic*rt  when 
t- h t e/>a*:h  vi Kdv  h p 4 1 thy 

vdfVIiil  ? 

H;ny>- ift  A'frO  .ivd'rM  he  icadyliem  asleep 
.through  fh>-  yohnyy  of  fbe^i^eh  tfnd'  the 
i^tvf!;^i  rre^ri^;*rf  of  out vxuwecanon  was 
tyK  v^p\:xio^i  W any  t^v  that  we 
, bin  t-hfe  o\V>^:f.’V  of  thtV*-\vhi\;h 


•*  jy  o<«yv  ye  very  hump  -;»nd  • h'e  -Mw  of  r he  thv  rein  5;  the  «. 

rtiad^  dt^a^/tht*  ■.  ' 1 " "; w, - •' • 

florid  man.  f~  A 
touch  of  color, 

We  went  gallop* 

ini'  helter-skelter  _^«Sj  *••  *iv' 

down  a long,  slow  fjUgnrafi^r 

Hill.  The  coach 

rolled  like  a ship 

in  a seaway.  Mere  • .y 

was  the  last  SSKBUtK^KBOB^K^j- 

Stretch  of  flic  !.|->f  . v::;:”  '■/ ’’  ',.  ;"V  ' 

stage.  There  v\  a-  -r .". : '■ • ’■*'  ? • ■ - 

no  sparine:  the  j/ ; ’T--'-  V!~.  ■<■''■■  r ••{$£-:•,'-  ■ 

beasts.  it  was  aa  . 

’ v . ^.. 

race  >»«  ^via,  in  & \ ] a 

(Jespr.i-.itc  finish,  I : a 

and  haloed  and  /> 

clocked,  and  • w.vnv,  • ..:• 

stamped  yhtf  hm,  . - • R 

and  fch*»ik  hJs  .rth-  ' • / . ..  ' V;Y- ••  , v < ..  th 

borfsi  •'>«#;.*?$  dbVm,.  *»*«.-,  the  iyfhntBt  .places 

|M|  Jdrhp.  • .epcrtclvd  the-  last,  o odd  - - ;nm> g .ir.|»'< 
breath  they  had  to  Im  tkat-ut  espedhttw.  " : ;: 

humwrv  Wit  ai  cfnre  wc.dt«wupshnrt  YjAmmanidyTsavs  t 

and  pavping  I sc  ode  .1  jitr  a '.no.-p^d-  *’  WYlYgo  through  on  » 

Isvche  isick-od  titnc tv. 

high  afvd  fhlrhikhyij  M’fb\ : 'AliijprT«5^^r.:  $be>'  haplftss  lifde 
coach-boy,  who  iltaij  ruMen  ahead,  had  rh»:  nrtk.~  he  tv;>6  iimgir 

alfgady . rhond'ul  vup  the-  :r<?fey.-.  Thebe  herwet.n  rhi;  whcels-^a 

was  'a  Hoc;  dash'  i ni he  t Itjpg;— rri  the  nfth  .;  mln'dti?.;  • ' •'.  f : ; y 
and  dust  and  rearing  ha; r yei  Uvr-.  wr- 

iiob-.dy  :•>  ,.ppb.ni  < 01  r spmrui  ai  m al  (’’h-, a;  the  acid  for  tlj 

.(the  pocr-*  hant'r  ivas  deep  in  • he  inivh)  The  Royal  Mail  is  (ohh> 
--.except  the  tnuykty*  through.  And  Jit 

ilinek  of  srtjpvd  partc-ty. : A hiU^htfi^yiackY  dey<*ifjcijt:  it  takes  ne  -ay 
ass  pasted  ,1  ->..otd  ffl  < wo  of  ■ comrni-nt . .-’hip.  small  thought  of  .jmi 

hot  -'hit  v,;.s  rn  the  wav  oj‘  ,•(<»-, tcinpnt-  ersnluty-  Wkrmrtht  K‘ 
mis-coi  •,  .or;  - ,0 -tiio-igh  ce  ndghv  have  eti.ives,  ricsei t . forest,  m 

do^rpSRShfiHWh^V'  -bffW  vtarrh,  novY,  wild  3[Wtnmn  ^tas,  and  h 

■•■•!-.  eac  h*.!,;  ’.;,  Co.-ix-hiMSlt  -Spd  eo.irh-  plaVOed.  iW*Um  whale 
hoy;  and  'IVIb  tippn  fhe  fe<f stw  irairie  the- backs yrf  savage; 

in  »Jmy  ;uf  siroppedyhem  and  tty -own  dignity,  ami  th< 
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tfomate  praise.  And  fo  reypotvw  to  these 
comiriuOiwufotiy  the  Tout 
sobst-ed  ami  i fueled  *tja  kchkd  s,»rr»e- 
of  vigor  4».r»  Ahu-t  ■ appealed  to  'he  a 
U.-VM  HHi.u-tJ  fUdv,-'-.><-  $$  sh.iK  the  rat- 
tjvA-ts+p . Mail  .h*  fWefoebte  and 

. *ht  jp  the 

Sorb'-iccy  it  •njV,  you  uftaotievr'"  iavi  the. 

; ,.nd  sinob.  th«r  toad  his 
yl.ut- '■-.■•  rolling  ’ye.iloy/  chiud  he- 
bmil.  1 1 sctniiMl  We  were  flying ; flxcrc 
was  the  .'illusion  of  )»'«sakhei4  speed,  jitter; 
ffo  JtuiKv,  to  rfrt;  siYtiyuig  ■< if  tlie  eOHeh, 


onthmdsw  in  a swift  vision,  discovers  o. 
forever  moving,  indomitably,  s*’.Qlg 
irrgentlv— K<*tns  thrm.ph,  and  doing  n 
level  best,  ^ith  rutmm&.  Miurage,  w 
nrodigai  ei«rp.yr  tp  go  through  W t” 
Here  wrireice^ti th»£.  g<»ac-htfi£ ^ontf,  v 

4 " • •.*  ■ t . ...l:  ±Ui+:+ir  ‘tts'i'U  rM 

obse  rvatiorv; 
word  fef  4 
stnarr 
v^>>i  kv';  sJCf 

t'.ntrn^  i 


it  hut  smart  tivorg  t 
the  rattletrap  Royac 
vVork  and  a b^wy  5 

that  «h;it  would  t»avc 

|jhd  sighs.,  had  speed  been 
if  r»o  cetote  iiK-na  . and  a mov- 
ing: clock  no  master,  seenled 
pt>Wt  sec  exhilarating  vfgs  the 
bc-havtpr  t>f  the  pps 
galloped  into  thif  green  low- 
lands,  to  |*>.rrSmisc: 
ad  venture , m the  c t fmpkx  tta- 
rure  of  a paftiotiv  ayhtgyyft^br 
and  a race  against 
seipjeiithfi;  going  tidiith,  h» 
these,  parts,  we  tras'fjed  y:b\' 
other  coaehes---pfi  vate  ehter- 
prises,  these,  rn  catch  pounds 
and  pence  when  rbe  Mail  was 
hooked  up;  and  our  coat  he* 
were  dpyehly’,  our  beasts  of 
poor  quality,  our  passage  not 
hailed  and  respected,  «tir  wav 
a lazy  going,  with  h-isure  to 
pause  for  gossip  in  the  encoun- 
ters of  the  road,  time  ro  stretch 
and  smoke  and  talk  horseflesh 
at  the  ppst.cfbngec.  iiiv aff- 
ably, hhw^y.er,  < by  Roy M ail 
was  taken  seriously  by  the  folk 
of  the  Highway.i  arts!  inive---iyy 
all  creatures,  indeed,  esteepf, 
the 

■■wretched ..birds,  being  constitu- 
tion ally ' incapable  of  anything 
Ixett^i  than  jeefing.  t’achiftoa.-- 
rjoru  made  game,  of  us,  and 
would  have  ridiculed  e veil  the 
Person  tif , Royalty', . traveling 
the  King' > :,v<  n !iii>r,  •. 

Fresh  and  efigyf,  the  ticw  fe*' 
by  tpok  tho  road  with  . spurn. 
to  the  delight  of  ilit-  far  coax  ii- 
man,,  svhu  ilu-ked  their  tfifofc* 
and  c-Ms.  to  iniUciite  his  Intel 
e-H,  and  whistled  roroUtW 

went.  and  chirruped  aflVc 
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which  rh  re  a ten  t<i  instant  disaster,  and  was  singing  again— ‘‘Flash  Jack  from 
to  the  crack  of  the  whip,  and  to  the  fiundagai”  and  “The  Old  Bullock 
Or  coachman's  “ <.i;id-ap !*' , and . to  the  Drav."  Long  afrtr  noon,  having  by  this 
commotion  of  honf-bears; bm  of  course  cirne  changed  three  times  more, rwice  at 
the  most  decrepit  id  nlorot-car^,  expend-  londy  paddoc  ks  in  the  .bushy  Twenty* 
ing  the  same-  measure  of  effort,  would  Mdy  liuliy  a.«d  But  tic- 1 (t-t  Creek  (there 
ha  ve,  made  a snail  of  our  pteTensions.  w as  neither  gully  nor  creek  to  h?  seen). 
And  so  galloping,  it  s oming-  near  nine  . and  once  ngar  the  slip-rail'/.  and  dipping- 
o’clock,  vee  cantered,  at  last,  mr;<> a sffptit  . p«?<)  of  sppte-  wealthy  CAtflC^mn,  and 

open,  A long  lift  of  rpfid  lay  ahohd,  a(Vk,ayk  v?ieht:h<r  pt^ecisiiort  pf  a drjll—thtr 
teaching  slowly  to  the  crest  of  a ridge;  day  being  now  blue  and  dry  and  hot.  and 
and.  there  a small  figure  popped  into  afp  they  hush . in  the  summer 

view,,  waved  a hat  against  the  blue. sky  wcarher— \vc  had  leisure  to  dine,  at  a 
beyond,  and  vanished  over  the  hill,  •cojchirig-inn-  It  was  a mean  place,  per-y 
Jt*ftyipg  a Spurt  of  dost  t*$  describe  the  haps,  hut  the  i'hkf  jpublic-hpuse:  of  the 
speed  of  b*s  ejrrand.  An  consequence  of  day’s  si;<gf  tif  tltat  highway,  and  a proud 
the  Jirrle  lookout,  when  one . a 'little  yard  of  gravel  and  brown 

We  drew  up  at  the  Range  House — a hit  grass,  a low,  k-ng,  house,  w ith  a hot  iron 
of  greet!  paint,  and  a roof.,  a projecting  lantern,:  a post  apd 

hril.li  a fit  dovvvrifW  v iny,  alone  at  the  blistered  sign,  a deal  bar,  a talkative 

roadside;  mar  the  edge  of.  the;  ridge a landlady,  staUlenu-n, ' and  swarm  of 

breakfast  of  steak  and  onions,  with  fried  house-flies,  A stockman,  knocking  dow  n 
potatoes  and  eoflety  and  with  marmalade  hhs  cheek-— expending : hi&  iwa^es,  that  is:, 
and  toast,  was  already  laid  out — the  over  the  deal  bar — amlpovv  neat  the  end 
most  savory  breakfast  tp  be  imagined : of  his  cash  and  welcmpe^sljgiifcly  ihfcer- 
upon  which  m-  fell  at  once:,  you  may  rupte.d  the  somnolence  of  The  time  and 
believe,  the  florid  man  with  exceeding  locality,  The  dull  ebullitions  of  his 
voracity,  being  .now  wide  awake  and  orgies  evoked  no  germing ' interest  (he 
capable  i, f cxetiising  his  oluaou.s  quaiity  was  a slow -wit  in  his  cups):  and  the. 
as  a trencherman,  while  the  coac  hman  landlady — who  .might  at  least  have  had 
and  the  coach-boy  and  the  sullen  lit.  tic  'tie.  grart  to  contribute  a smile  to  thejffj> 
half-caste  took  out  the  exhausted  Horses? .■  '■of  his  hoHday—servcd  him  listlessly:, 
arid  went  to  breakfast  in.  the  kitchen..  wishing  has  tv  .so  his  spending,  it  seemed. 


ami  liimsplf  gone  Hack,  ro  the  labor  of 
bis  station  A blacksmidiY  forge,  and  a 
.second  habitation,  With  beggarly  put-*, 
buildings,  made  h town  of  the  place.  And 
town  >?  was.  truly.  With  a eberished  pas- 
time, in  ijur  way  nf.'.aH  ./Australian  towns, 
as  we  confirnied-^with  another dost  ham- 
let within  sporting  distance',  half-day’s 
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reach  of  a 

notice,  pc.,*,.. , 

cricket  match,  presently  • to  he  played 
against  Dry  Creek,  and earnestly  rc- 
questetl|l  ift  the  town  toll  up  for  the 
hood  of  the  town,  and  team  will  tw 
picked  fmm  the  held-” 

All  ’afternoon  the  road  flowed^  lindet 
our  i- 
green 


or  them — a week-  1 
beasts  *;>f  prior  uuali 
were  nor  tV»  think  ml 
of  must  yjiceUeut  qp 
fbf  uursciycs  i 
anti  % .standard  of 
maintained  by  netM 

frdqupn t clever:  ttar 

^ 0, 

reciilVns  wheels  We  sped.  A grayw  Best  of  lupG  in  the, 
-i,  tagged  bush; 

Gr always  a gt.iy- 
green,  ragged  bush 
f— -swung  to  the  rear 
and  vanished  in  the 
dust  of  our  passage. 

Them  was  the  bush 
poet's  blithe  “ grind 
of  wheels  on  gravel, 
the  trot  of  horses’ 
fet-t — the  trot,  trot, 
trot,  and  canter.” 
it  was  no  fenced, 

Jkept  highway,  but 
a winding  emu  se 


dftiori  and  regular- 
»ty  wh,'ch  Should 

assure  him  the 
jg atnJk- will  of  the 
countryside  and  a 
continuance  of  the 
government’s  fa- 

• u 

ft.  was-  an  exhila- 

flh-iv 


rating  tlijngv 
that  we  had  settled 
to  the  ruinhlc  and 

i ph  of  jt.H--fhus  to 

travel  in  theyari- 

f ient  rnodG  ami  to 

catch,  here  ittf- 

HIJBWI,-,  „J^P^PP|PIRPV|||PPPRPP^||||iPPPPI||||PPP|H||||PPiiP||.. ^ I;;  ; .inevh-' 

patches  of  thick  scrub,  which  were  table, 'the  flavor  r,{  the  long  highway, 
tangled  am!  dark  as  a jungle.  Our  jour-  I 'm  fekv  u.  as  blue  over  tin  road,  blue 
ney  was  iii  %ighr  stages,  twelve  miles  to  heynmi  tin-  ■■  shaggy  tree-top*;  and.  the: 
a stage  --a  mat  ter  of  ninety-six  miles  of  flat  :i.e  iif  hoofs,  and  the  rattle  of  wheels*, 
variable  highroads  and  as  we  traveled  a ahd  the  1st  koachman  y *'Gid-ap,  you? 
coach  and  Tout;  thirty-two  hriipiies*  with  .kesurifG‘' '.’Wart; plepsafrt  Gunds  ty  hear, 
m c°3.ch- boy's  fom  riding  - b.idir  and  we  made  ;>  hree/e  of  oui  noisy  speed 

th*nfy-stx  horses  in  uil-  djvs,  thy  R.-vui  and  {eft .our  dust to  trophic others,  ,r«wt- 
:Mail  .that  day-  Wheelers  and  lead:  : - rider?.-,  waiting  bv  rhe  roadside,  here  and 
cajue  exhausted  to  thy  prigwhanges  and  there,  mophted  when  we  came  canrering 
were  turned  out ' t&_- Gewi  and  having:  exchanged  a word 
into  co;ndj]tk>n  again;  the j wept'  to  their  of  thy  new  s yvifh  the  fat  vTachroarv,  and 
hrief  tabor  with  a leap,  when  rhe  fir  'having  taken  -their  sroalUwvG  horn  dm 
cpachnjafi  hrsr  cracked  Ins  whip,  and  little'  half-i  usi*,  they  spurred  away  on 
sweated  and  smarted  and  pawed,-  like  the  it  far  routes,  variishrng  in  the  bush. 
r3ceiHurSfes,  at  the  end  nf  the  last  dash.  We  passed  • a'  ■•sg|<gc«if!$-.prim»riv%  -feftiG 
Urass-fed  beasts  (said  the  hi  coach-  and  gm  ;.  sj.Ur(-.  <r,,m  his  '■*■•:«  m wjl'r  -• 
njan):  they  fended  for  themselves  .in  the  hapless  wp'inan — ar,d  •>  wav*  ;<r*4  a shrill; 
paddocks;  and  they  were  soft,  good  for  cheer  i rum  his  forlorn Grle  family:  and 
an<'  stage  at  least — for  two  stages,  most  after  t hat  w o giinipsti!  the  low  tools  and 


.&Uft  Tj^VJft^U 
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wide,  whin;  porches  of  *-  carrle^ta'rirmi  *>n  the  way  thru:, 

establioihed  in  the-,  mid.vr  of  it*  many  " 

thousands-  of  preen,  a'erje.s  «fa&iiyc’idym:  , ; *'£»t.4.nWir  so »}.-;.  ; -V;/-; 

Hush*  and  pre^-ni fy  drew  up  to  pa'svfbe-  litth*  t«*»v,  ' th&> 

time  of  day  with  fht  pray.-  srrapjims:  whether  V'*  golft*  « 

owner,  * man  ■d’  land  and  social  impi.t- 

tandis,  now  ip  omtle^cendin^  , company  i . All  threthfK.tlU;. 

with  a stvacman,  and  with  the  drMw  pf  VompaPion.  from  * 

a woohteany,  whoav  many-  ‘pat;:;.  • •:'  was  a findum-  hi 
horses  were  remtu;  »<  the.  four  .<?  rhy  hill  bound  out'  m.  buy  * 
',posi.^suart«fe..«t|f-. frttiih»l':4.hi}h'  h*»d  a&iWfl  with 
l< -tit -team,  in  charge  of  a <|e;d  aid  .stand-  *\)s,in-  «*•.•'.  fu 

father  Snd  thry  tean^yt  little  ihtNfibig&r . 

tltait  eytTwore  iyia>inus  and  >purs“'»r>me  ido  disptitatious;  i',  . 

torts  lifwvrief  jihfea  alung.  .*>  mpfiyue  v. 

t li-e  Mi  hi.  gorte  into  camp  hat-  >h>.  nn jfj|  u.*-  >n  -need  m pit 

the  Hilly  -.can  HoHirut.  the  . cl&y4p«e.r 

scbm;  v.l  ti»>ur  .and  water  Habid,  tit  tar.  f Jft  Ye  last  Ixmr?,  wv  \ 

*|lir;irul.tej?"fe:i:  King  vY«whi  %avdfeen  tiitj 
unspanned  y®t;3pss^;:-€ht*^ttwn  fodder;  ht-eri  dispi.wp<i  to  ox  ; a 

j^igrtsa' ' notion  or  fta  #>  Ti- 
ll en-j  the  pompyand  rent'd  ft]-,  the  JtOV^l  dtadss'kifu.  , Nut  ori 

Mad  ; fur  the.  hittack-taanv  (Said  the  fat  -entrapped.  ‘’Quite 
t:u.|t-;hman;  had  rtase  one  days  past  been  *\Hurc  ta'  -wirli  .a 
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of  wisdom,  assumed  to  indulge  us,  we 
complained,  his  wits  being  elsewhere, 
gathering  wool  of  some  precious  sort, 
which  he  would  not  share  with  us-  _ It 
was  not  that  he  seemed  to  have  no  mind 
to  employ;  he  seemed  rather  to  have 
better  occupation  for  his  mind  than  we 
could  provide — price  of  beef  on  the  hoot, 
rise  and  fall  of  cold-storage  mutton, 
Argentine  competition  in  the  British 
market,  the  invasion  of  American  refrig- 
erating plants,  the  establishment  of  great 
Queensland  tanneries  with  American 
capital,  and  such  important  matter— 
and  to  be  engaging  his  thought  so  busily 
that  he  could  not  spare  the  smallest  mo- 
ment of  it  for  the  trivial  exchanges  of  the 
road.  “Quite  so!”  says  he.  And  “Quite 
sol” — returning  abruptly  to  distant 
fields  of  reflection.  We  should  have 
thought  him  churlish  had  not  this  queer 
habit  of  agreement  entertained  us  with 
its  own  perfection — with  the  hopeful  ex- 
pectation, too,  that  it  would  at  any 
moment  break  in  a lusty  contention. 
And  at  last,  moved  by  the  rusty  old  fel- 
low, the  florid  man  dropped  an  original 
comment.  In  the  course  of  years,  a 
man’s  business  will  teach  him  at  least 
a little  of  philosophical  truth — a little 
of  truth,  obtruding  again  and  again, 
perceived  often,  confirmed  a thousand 
times,  and  at  last  establishing  itself,  like 
a fact  of  the  physical  universe;  and  deal- 
ing with  death,  as  the  Brisbane  butcher 
did,  he  had  learned  something  true  con- 
cerning it,  in  a general  way. 

We  passed  a small  mob  of  sheep,  daw- 
dling content  through  the  dust,  on  the 
way  to  the  mutton-market. 

“ For  slaughter,”  said  the  florid  man. 

We  all  of  us — the  rusty  old  fellow  ob- 
served, with  a sanctimonious  wag,  and 
a doleful  sigh,  too — are  like  sheep  driven 
to  the  slaughter. 

“I  reckon,”  the  florid  man  drawled, 
“that  it  don’t  matter  very  much  to  the 
sheep.” 

Taken  deeply  it  was  profoundest  wis- 
dom— the  wisdom  of  the  stars.  Surely 
a man  will  not  discover  in  his  own  death 
a complete  disaster  to  himself.  It  will 
not  matter  very  much. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
completed  the  last  stage  of  the  day  and 
cantered  with  our  dust  into  the  little 
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town  of  our  destination.  The  sun  was 
low,  then,  and  first  beginning  to  swell 
and  flush — the  shadows  remaining  still 
long  and  black.  All  the  little  scrubbers 
—the  sun-browned,  rosy,  hearty  chil- 
dren of  the  place — were  at  play  on  the 
green  common,  after  supper,  and  calling 
cows  in  the  pastures,  and  stripped  naked 
and  dnpping  in  the  swimming-hole,  a 
black  pool  below  the  bridge.  It  was  a 
pastoral  village,  communicating  with  the 
world  by  coach,  far  away  from  any  rail- 
road—a gathering  of  cottages,  with 
picket  fences  and  pretty  door-yards, 
some  with  a luxuriant  flowering  vine* 
and  all  drawn  near  the  four-comers* 
where  the  general  store  was,  and  the 
saddler’s  shop,  and  the  blacksmith’s 
forge,  and  the  wheelwright’s  shed,  and 
the  inn  and  the  public-house,  and  the  po- 
lice station  and  the  post-office.  Our  dash 
was  not  diminished,  but  enlivened  with 
larger  importance  and  new  fire,  here  at 
the  end  of  the  run,  where  the  fat  coach- 
man lived.  We  swung  from  the  high- 
road, at  full  gallop,  the  coach  on  two 
wheels,  the  horses  sweating  and  strain- 
ing— a spirited  spectacle  for  the  waiting 
villagers.  And  we  were  boarded  in  a 
rush  from  the  common.  There  were 
cries  of  “Whip  behind!”  But  the  fat 
coachman  had  more  urgent  use  for  his 
whip  than  to  fleck  half  a dozen  little 
shavers  from  the  springs  and  luggage- 
rack  with  it:  he  was  cracking  it  over  the 
heads  of  the  leaders  as  we  rolled  into  the 
yard  of  the  inn — but  whether  to  agitate 
their  speed  or  to  restrain  their  devilish 
behavior  was  a mystery  for  his  own  en- 
joyment. And  here  we  drew  up,  with  a 
last,  amazing  jolt,  before  a comfortable 
inn,  with  spacious  porches,  all  the  odors 
of  a waiting  table  emerging  to  ease  our 
weariness  and  entice  a good  humor  to 
the  arrival. 

Down  came  the  fat  coachman  from 
the  box. 

“ Pleasant  trip,”  said  I. 

“Not  too  bad,”  said  he.  “I’ve  been 
as  much  as  ten  days  coming  through.” 

“In  the  rains,”  said  I. 

“In  a spell  of  dry  weather,  once,”  said 
he,  “I  came  through  in  six  hours  and 
forty  minutes.” 

And  the  coach-boy  winked  at  the  half- 
caste — and  the  half-caste  put  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek. 
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BY  HOW  ARP 

a Thursday  afternoon 
» *te  in  May  rhe  United, 
feriiates  government, 

| i w hich  had  Hoveled 
#£i  '-.J  t'P’,  Vaguely  over  Rdnny’s 
-hotwtin  for  cight-gotog^ 
-l-nme  years*  came 
a a. ai  to'  dabble  in  Tfe  per- 

sonal affairs  , This  wa?  amazing  rood  uct 
yn  the  part  of  a government  which  was 
srapetbmg;  iike  a flag  and  the  Eotiffh  of 

0t<  W afengton’s  b tfthda y.  Stranges  t of 
HI,  tbit-  jTtaiystfc  ^ftVernment  revealed 
itself  through  the  trifling  person  of  Bud 
Hicks,  a con  temporary  of  R»r>ny‘s*  who 
livedright  there  is  Lakeville  and  who 
wjf  a nototiousiy  poet  speller.  • •; . 
Raonv'  and  fed  were  coming  horoe 

from  school  together,  but  heefesy  the 
grass  was :afc»  wsrpi  •and jgrekti  sdd 
ing  they  were  not  making  rapid  progress. 

Bud,  in  the  act.  of  inverting  himself 
and  standing  oh  his  baritk,  dropped 
some  vaJUablfs  UUt  of  hiseuay  pocket— 
a piece  of  shoemaker’s  wax.  ftso  moss- 
agates,  and  a,  letter-  Before  Bud  could 
get  back  into  the  position  intended  by 
n at u re  Rannv  had  -sewed  upon  ?h«  let- 
te; . It  was  duly  stamped,  canceled.,  and 

Eiostmarked,  send addressed,,  roiracu- 
>u$! y,  to  M re  Ray luoftd  Hicks-—'’’  Ray- 
mond” being  the  stylish,  name  by  which 
Bud  was  known  to  his  mother  and 
teacher. 

“Gimme my  letter,”  .Bud  commanded 
as  he  gathered  up  hiv  Othe  r tiyasures. 

“ Where'd  you  jgc-t  asked  Raftnyv 
complying, 

“In  the  post-office.” 

“>>r(  you  did,”  Ranny  said. 

T‘f  bet  you  4-  thousand  dollars!"  yX" 
claimed  Bud, adding,  without  waiting  for 
his  offer  to  be  accepted : “I  answered  a 
ad.  in  a magazine.  • If  you  get  fee  ‘scrip- 
tions  you  get  a air-gun.”  In  proof  of  his 
statement  Bp|  displayed  a lifelike  por- 
trait of  the  weapon  “he’s  go  an  see 
if  they  is  any  more  mail,*’ 
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Rahov,  deeply  impressed,  assumed. 
He  had  often  gone  to  the  ppsr-hlhce  tin 

fleas ara  Sunday  mornings  with  father, 

_ ut  he  had  never  before  thought  of  the 
institution as  haying  any  direct  interest 
to  bdys;  . • - ■ ' ' \ - ’ V 

“ Who  owns  the  post-offiee  ?H  be  asked . 
as  they  started  aw  ay 
“Nobody  don’t  own  it,  you  crazy,” 
Bud  replied,  scornfully.  “it  belongs  to 
the  gov’rp'entv' . : ' - ' .. 

“You  mean  they  gwer-rntni,"  said 
Rannv.  glad  ty>  fnd  a rift  in  Bud’s 
armor,  same,  he  felt  a respect 

for  Bud  HsvTswbkh  he  would  never  be- 
fore have  believed  possible.  Bud.  though 
'sdR»Tfehferyie4/'k,  had  a letter  from  the 
government ’’s  post-office;  it  had  h»5 
name  oh  it,  and  a stamp  with  George 
W a-shingsmTs  ^ pict  ute.  It.  - seemed  to 
•Ranny  rhtit  in  some  mysterious  way 
this  Thor?,  i u rH'-h  si  led  boy  had  joined 
the  United  Sratc's,  while  he,  Randolph 
Harrington-  Dukes.,  was  still,  as  the 
teat  he r h;id  skid  on  the  day  he  spelled  the 
great  BreyidentN  name  “ LilKon,"’'  9 k fed 
of  foreigner. 

. There  was  no  «y, c.il  for  either  of  them 
iff  The  -post-olfe',  and  the.  man  in  the 
window  Winked  aiinoymgfy  over  their 
heads  .4  an  adult  who  stood  behind 
them;  hut  one  very  important  thing 
happened . in  tffe  pnst-office  they  met 

Tom  Rucker,  who  . displayed  a letter 
alleged  tu  he  from  % cmisfe  in  Mam*hes‘ 
ter,  So  it  seemed  t.h at;  Tom,  also,  was 
m ypoakihg-terms  vyith  tfe  government, 
Runny  began  to  wonder  how  far  thi? 
tlnng  had  gone.  .•»•  ..  y. > . y" 

“Does  everybody  get  letters  in  the 
post-office  he  asked  as  he  and  his  com- 
panion were-  setting .-opt  for  home. 

'M  “Sure  they  fet*  fed  replied,  - ' Except 
Chthymfeti;  they  cun’‘t  read.'*  This  last 
remark  was  suggested  by  the  sight  of 
the  Chinese  laundry  which  they  were 
passing. 

“Chinymen  cats  rats,’*  said  Ranny, 
and  by  a mutffal  impulse  they  slipped 
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around  to  the  side-window  of  the  laun- 
dry and  peeked  in,  as  they  had  often 
done  before,  half  hoping,  half  fearing 
that  they  might  find  the  Chinaman  pre- 
paring his  favorite  dish.  When  the  laun- 
dryman  caught  sight  of  them  they  ran 
very  fast,  because  it  is  a well-known  fact 
that  Chinamen  cut  off  boys’  ears. 

But  though  post-offices,  governments, 
and  Chinamen  were  for  the  time  forgot- 
ten in  the  joy  of  stealing  a ride  on  the 
back  of  Alleston’s  delivery-wagon  and 
the  rapture  of  being  chased  off,  these 
matters  weighed  heavily  on  Ranny’s 
mind  when  he  reached  home.  He  had  an 
impulse  to  ask  mother  a few  questions, 
but  she  seemed  to  be  too  busy  with  the 
baby  and  the  supper  to  give  out  infor- 
mation upon  affairs  of  state.  By  six- 
o’clock-whistle  time,  when,  with  face  and 
hands  washed  and  hair  pasted  down,  he 
sat  on  the  front  porch  waiting  for  father 
to  come  home  from  the  shop,  he  had 
firmly  resolved  that  by  some  means  he 
must  have  a letter  from  the  post-office 
and  get  in  touch  with  the  government. 
He  would  speak  to  father  without  delay. 
Father  knew  all  about  the  government; 
Ranny  had  heard  him  tell  Mr.  Jen- 
nings that  the  government  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  “the  interests.” 

So  absorbed  was  Ranny  with  his  new 
idea,  that,  before  he  knew  it,  father,  pre- 
tending not  to  know  it  was  the  right 
house,  had  walked  past  the  gate  and  had 
to  be  scampered  after  and  brought  back. 
As  Ranny  held  fast  to  father’s  hard, 
knotty  hand  and  tried  to  match  his  long- 
legged  strides,  he  realized  that  the  pres- 
ent was  no  time  for  questions,  because 
when  mother  with  a white  apron  on  is  in 
the  doorway  waiting  to  be  kissed,  fa- 
ther’s conversation  is  apt  to  be  sketchy 
and  unsatisfactory. 

Not  until  supper  was  over,  and  father 
in  his  rocking-chair  on  the  front  porch 
had  begun  to  hold  the  evening  paper 
close  to  his  eyes  in  the  thickening  dusk, 
did  Ranny  feel  that  the  time  was  ripe 
to  put  his  new  idea  into  words.  He  was 
seated  on  the  floor  by  the  step  where 
he  could  reach  over  at  any  time  and 
father’s  trouser  leg  for  dramatic 

emphasis. 

* Bud  Hicks  got  a letter,”  he  said  by 

J^ay  of  opening  the  conversation  with  a 
bang. 


Father  grunted  in  that  annoying  way 
adults  have  of  answering  without  paving 
attention.  6 

tinuedS  ab°Ut  a a*r'8un>”  Ranny  con- 

That  weapon  brought  father’s  paper 
down  at  once.  F 

«,  */N°  air-guns,  Ranny,”  he  said; 

they  re  dangerous.  I’ll  make  you  a gun 

°|Ut  °A  .l  ^room«ick.”  Thereupon  he 
closed  the  interview  by  raising  the  paper 

Ranny,  seeing  that  the  conversation 
had  gone  astray,  made  a desperate  effort 
to  recover  it. 

“Father,”  he  said,  with  a tug  at  the 
“emphasizer,”  “I  wish  I — ” 

“Randolph!” 

Father  seldom  resorted  to  the  stem 
form  of  the  name,  and,  now  that  he  did 
the  boy  stood  unjustly  convicted  of  the 
high  crime  of  teasing.  Apparently  this 
*was  one  of  those  problems  that  had  to  be 
worked  out  without  the  aid  of  parents. 

Remembering  Bud’s  route  to  citizen- 
ship, Ranny  went  into  the  sitting-room 
to  see  if  there  was  some  magazine  that 
would  be  of  help.  But  the  only  period- 
ical which  the  Dukes’  home  contained, 
upon  examination,  was  The  Wagon- 
Maker-,  a publication  which  father  seemed 
to  find  interesting,  but  which  offered  no 
aid  in  the  present  crisis.  True,  it  con- 
tained an  advertisement  of  real  estate 
near  Long  Island  Sound,  but  a haziness 
upon  the  meaning  of  real  estate  made  it 
seem  best  not  to  “write  for  particulars.” 
Better  abandon  the  magazine  idea  en- 
tirely, he  thought,  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
landing  himself,  and  perhaps  father  and 
mother  and  the  baby,  in  prison. 

In  the  quiet  darkness  of  his  room  that 
night  Ranny  tossed  to  and  fro  on  an 
uneasy  bed,  wide-eyed,  gazing  on  the 
goal  of  his  desire.  He  could  think  of  no 
cousins  in  Manchester  or  elsewhere  who 
would  send  letters  to  him;  it  would  be 
years  before  the  baby  would  be  of  letter- 
writing age.  Sleep  put  an  end  to  these 
reflections,  but  day  streaming  through 
his  window  brought  an  inspiration.  At 
the  noon  hour  he  hastened  to  Bud  Hicks 
for  co-operation. 

“I  tell  you  what  le’s  do,”  he  said. 
“You  write  a letter  to  me  and  I’ll  write 
a letter  to  you.  We’ll  mail  ’em  in  the 
post-office.” 
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“I  ain’t  got  no  money,”  Bud  replied,  green  of  the  nt 
"I  could  get  four  cents,  easy,”  Ranny  chattered  some^ 
said,  boastfully.  as  girls  do  on  th 

However,  Bud,  dinging  to  his  raonop-  Suddenly  a d< 
oly,  refused  to  have  a part,  in  any  such  Ranny.  Why  n 
plan.  a girl?  Of  cour 

“They  wouldn’t  be  reg’lar  letters,”  he  show  the  conte 
said,  fondling  his  own  grimy  and  desir-  anybody,  but  sl 
able  envelope.  _ to  nave  a letter  f 

“Aw,”  said  Ranny,  “you  think  you’re  get  into  govemm 
smart  with  your  dirty  old  letter.”  The  The  next  day  i 
interview  degenerated  into  an  exchange  up  with  Josie  K< 
of  sticks  and  small  stones  as  they  went  of  him.  Except  v 
their  separate  ways.  Josie  always  listet 

In  his  search  for  another  correspond-  at  his  jokes.  Jos 
ent  that  afternoon  Ranny  met  with  and  she  probably 
nothing  but  discouragement  and  ridi-  the  government,  1 
cule.  “Fatty”  Hartman,  who  sat  across  particular  had  pas 
the  aisle,  was  not  interested  in  his  gov-  “Say,  Josie,  ’ 1 
eminent  at  all.  . write  you  a letter, 

“You  could  tell  it  to  me,”  he  said,  letter?” 
inanely,  in  reply  to  the  proposal.  “Why  Josie  giggled,  bu 
should  you  write  me  a letter?”  self. 

At  recess-time  “Fatty”  told  the  joke  “I  mean  reg’lar 
to  Bud  Hicks,  who  repeated  it  to  most  of  office,”  Ranny  wer 
the  other  boys  in  the  class  amid  wide-  an’  everything.” 
spread  snickering.  Josie  turned  aro 

“ He’s  only  trying  to  copy  after  me,”  Ranny  with  serious 
said  Bud,  displaying  his  own  poor  apol-  eyes.  “What  shou 
ogy  for  a letter.  Ranny?”  she  asked. 

Tom  Rucker,  whose  humor  always  “Josie,  turn  aroi 
took  a practical  turn,  increased  the  Mills  said,  sharply,  t 
general  hilarity  by  pouring  water  down  ment  of  “Fatty”  Ha 
Ranny’s  neck.  After  school  there  were  “ I’ll  write  you  a le 
further  persecutions.  Bud,  suddenly  re-  pered  when  convers 
membering  the  conversation  of  the  pre-  once  more,  “and  you 
vious  day,  advanced  the  theory  that  Josie  bobbed  her  p 

Ranny  was  a Chinaman.  The  other  Ranny  hurried  hor 

boys  adopted  it  gleefully,  and  the  crowd  so  fast  that  when  he  a 
that  was  gathered  about  a marble  game  er  said,  “My  graciou. 
in  the  open  space  back  of  the  Methodist  the  clock, 
church  greeted  him  as  “pigtail.”  As  “Mother,” said  Ran 
Ranny  slipped  away  he  heard  one  boy  give  me  two  cents.” 
call  out,  “He’s  goin’  home  to  eat  rats.”  “What  do  you  warn 
That  night  after  supper  Ranny  sat  on  asked, 
the  front  step  in  deep  despondency.  He  “Oh,  somethin’,”  Ra; 

seemed  further  from  his  patriotic  goal  bling  with  a button  on 
than  ever;  there  was  not  a boy  in  the  After  searching  throu 

class  who  would  write  him  a letter  now.  a baking-powder  can,  r 

Mother  came  out  of  the  house  and  with  the  required  amount.  ] 
a sigh  of  relief  sank  to  the  step  by  his  nies  in  his  pocket,  Ran 
side  and  laid  a tired  hand  upon  his  own.  writing-desk  in  the  sittir 
Putting  away  the  paper  and  lighting  a an  envelope,  a tablet,  ar 
cigar,  father  became  human  and  jovial,  last  he  stood  face  to  fact 
An  electric  light  on  the  comer  came  to  lem  that  had  been  giving 
life  with  a hiss,  and  mother  pointed  out  day.  What  should  he 
how  beautifully  it  glowed  through  the  None  of  the  usual  remarl 
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ty”  Hartman’s  fatness  or  the  teacher’s 
crossness  or  Josie’s  pigtails  and  freckles 
seemed  suited  to  the  demands  of  that 
reat  mysterious  government.  But  as 
e stood  reflectively  chewing  his  pencil, 
suddenly  the  whole  difficulty  was  cleared 
away.  On  a shelf  in  the  combination 
bookcase-desk,  between  The  Story  of  Man 
and  The  Treasury  of  Golden  Thoughts, 
was  a volume  that  showed  you  how  to 
do  everything  properly.  In  this  hith- 
erto useless  book  were  letters  already 
written  out;  Ranny  had  only  to  copy 
one,  sign  his  name  to  it,  and  mail  it  to 
Josie.  To  avoid  questions  he  withdrew 
with  his  task  to  the  “ secret  den,”  which 
parents  and  other  ill-informed  adults 
spoke  of  as  the  woodshed. 

This  structure,  which  adjoined  the 
kitchen,  did,  as  a matter  of  fact,  contain 
wood,  also  a tool-bench,  a discarded  bed- 
stead, and  the  remains  of  a clock.  In 
one  comer  there  was  a small  inclosure 
constructed  of  boxes  by  father’s  help, 
and  devoted  to  Ranny ’s  own  purposes. 
Sometimes  it  was  a robber’s  cave,  some- 
times a drug-store,  and  it  was  always  a 
picture-gallery  for  color  work  of  a hu- 
morous nature.  To-day  it  looked  like  one 
of  those  advertisements  which  invite  you 
to  “study  drawing  at  home”;  for  Ranny 
had  hit  upon  a fine  device.  One  letter 
in  the  book  was  printed  in  script,  and 
Ranny  was  tracing  it  with  a lead-pencil 
over  a carbon  paper  that  had  come  with 
his  Christmas  drawing  set.  The  result 
revealed  Ranny  as  a flawless  penman 
and  an  inveterate  letter-writer — except 
for  the  signature  and  the  address  on  the 
envelope.  He  would  try  to  get  down  to 
the  post-office  and  mail  the  letter  at  noon 
the  next  day;  for  the  evening  he  had 
nothing  to  do  except  to  reach  into  his 
pocket  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  the 
letter  was  safe. 

The  next  forenoon,  just  by  way  of 
assuring  Josie  that  everything  was  going 
along  without  a hitch,  he  poked  her  re- 
spectfully in  the  back  and  gave  her  a 
glimpse  of  the  envelope,  concealed  from 
the  public  gaze  by  the  covers  of  his 
geography.  Josie  giggled  gratifyingly 
and  put  back  her  hand. 

“Let  me  look  at  it,”  she  whispered. 

Ranny  started  to  comply,  keeping  his 
eye  on  the  teacher,  but  at  this  moment 
Bud  Hicks,  who  was  evidently  watch- 


ing the  proceedings,gave  an  appreciative 
cough.  The  teacher’s  eye  swept  over 
the  room.  Josie,  alarmed,  withdrew  her 
hand,  and  the  letter  fell  into  the  aisle. 
Ranny  dropped  back  into  the  position 
of  one  deeply  concerned  about  the  Ori- 
noco River,  but  the  teacher  was  beside 
his  desk  in  an  instant,  asking  him  to  pick 
up  the  letter. 

“Did  you  write  that,  Randolph?” 
Miss  Mills  asked,  noting  the  address. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  he  replied,  with  a sink- 
ing heart. 

“Did  you  write  to  him  first,  Josie?” 

Josie’s  braids  bobbed  emphatic  denial, 
and  she  looked  at  Ranny  as  though  she 
had  never  before  noticed  that  he  sat  be- 
hind her. 

Ranny  had  a fleeting  fear  that  Miss 
Mills  was  going  to  open  the  letter;  a 
moment  later  he  was  sorry  she  had  not. 
It  is  doubtful  if  anybody  but  a teacher 
could  have  thought  of  the  scheme  that 
she  immediately  unfolded. 

“ Miss  Kendal,”  she  said,  with  an  iron- 
ical bow,  “this  is  your  letter.  Please 
open  it  and  copy  it  in  full  on  the  black- 
board. The  gentleman  who  thinks  this 
is  a post-office  will  kindly  stay  after 
school  and  learn  better.” 

Ranny  heard  a muffled  snicker  back 
of  him  somewhere  and  felt  his  ears  grow- 
ing hot.  He  had  a sensation  as  of  eyes 
sticking  into  him  from  all  directions,  and 
he  knew  that  to  meet  “Fatty”  Hart- 
man’s gaze  would  be  disastrous.  He 
wished  he  was  out  in  the  open  air;  he 
wished  he  had  a drink  of  water. 

Finally  Josie  finished  her  task  and  was 
allowed  to  take  her  seat.  Ranny  had  a 
new  sinking  of  the  heart  when  he  realized 
how  his  work  had  suffered  from  Josie’s 
ruinous  scrawl.  Miss  Mills,  who  had 
been  busy  suppressing  outbreaks  of  law- 
lessness, now  read  the  message  over, 
wrinkling  up  her  brows  in  perplexity. 
The  letter  was  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir: — Your  esteemed  favor  of  the 
seventh  inst.  at  hand,  and  in  reply  will  state 
that  we  have  this  day  forwarded  to  your 
address  the  following  mdse.,  for  which  we 
hand  you  invoices  herewith,  subject  to  5 % 
10  days,  or  4%  30  days. 

9 bbls.  flour  No.  7B, 

18  cwt.  lime, 

I hgsd.  Orleans  molasses, 

100  lbs.  leaf  lard. 
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Thanking  you  for  your  valued  order  and 
anticipating  a continuance  of  your  patronage, 
we  beg  to  remain. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Randolph  Harrington  Dukes. 

Upon  reading  this  letter  Miss  Mills 
was  seized  with  a violent  fit  of  coughing 
and  had  to  take  refuge  in  a handkerchief 
and  a glass  of  water.  To  Ranny  this 
was  a welcome  reprieve,  as  though  he 
had  arrived  at  the  dentist’s  and  found 
him  occupied  with  another  patient. 

“You  may  give  me  that  letter,  Josie,” 
she  said  at  last.  “The  chjldren  will 
please  remember  that  this  is  not  the 
place” — another  cough — “for  business 
transactions.  The  class  in  geography  1” 

That  ordeal  over,  Ranny  began  to 
hope  that  the  interview  at  noon  might 
also  pass  without  physical  violence.  At 
any  rate,  he  thought,  as  the  other  pupils 
filed  out  with  grins  in  his  direction,  he 
would  escape  the  scoffing  public  opinion 
in  the  street  below. 

Miss  Mills’s  first  question  as  she 
leaned  against  “Fatty”  Hartman’s  desk 
and  looked  down  upon  Ranny  with 
searching,  puzzled  .eyes,  was  reassuring. 

“Where  did  you  write  this  letter, 
Ranny?” 

“At  home.” 

“ But  this  isn’t  your  handwriting,”  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  looked  at  the  contents 
of  the  envelope  for  the  first  time. 

Ranny  enlightened  her  as  to  the  car- 
bon-paper device. 

“And  you  brought  it  to  school  to  give 
it  to  Josie?” 

“I  was  going  to  take  it  to  the  post- 
office,”  he  explained,  laboriously  produc- 
ing two  cents  as  proof.  Even  now,  in  one 
of  life’s  crises,  he  found  himself  wonder- 
ing whether  it  wouldn’t  be  well  to  spend 
the  money  for  all-day-suckers. 

“Ranny,”  said  the  teacher,  “you  are 
telling  me  the  truth  I know;  but  why 
did  you  want  to  write  to  Josie?  Is  she — ” 

Ranny  recognized  the  silly  adult  idea 
from  afar  and  forestalled  it. 

“I  want  to  get  a letter  from  the  post- 
office,  and  Josie  said  she  would  answer,” 
he  said,  earnestly.  “ I want  to  belong  to 
the  gover’ment  like  Washington  an’  Lin- 
coln. I never  get  any  letters.  You  said 
I was  a foreigner,  an’  the  boys  call  me 
Chinyman  an’  everything.” 

The  teacher  seemed  at  last  to  under- 
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stand.  She  dismissed  Ranny  with  the 
confusing  impression  that  he  had  not 
done  anything  wrong,  but  that  he  mustn’t 
do  it  again.  Just  as  he  was  leaving  the 
room  he  looked  back,  and  there  was  Miss 
Mills  at  her  desk,  her  face  very  serious 
as  she  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  window. 

This  scene  was  but  the  foretaste  of  a 
long,  hard,  painful  afternoon.  “Fatty” 
Hartman,  whenever  the  teacher’s  back 
was  turned,  made  violent  motions,  as  of 
one  writing  letters.  Once  Bud  Hicks 
succeeded  in  catching  his  eye  with  a 
libelous  caricature  on  his  slate,  labeled, 
“Ranny  and  Josie.”  That  young  person 
was  scornful;  to  a friendly  tug  on  her 
hair  she  responded  by  elevating  her 
nose  and  pulling  her  braids  over  her 
shoulder  to  safety,  indicating  to  a gleeful 
world  that  her  latch-string  was  no  longer 
out  to  Randolph  Harrington  Dukes. 
The  long  school-day  expired  in  gloom. 
He  had  tried  everything  and  failed.  He 
might  have  been  a Spaniard,  for  all  the 
good  the  United  States  was  to  him. 

Leaving  the  other  boys  at  the  school- 
yard  gate,  Ranny  set  off  for  home 
through  Carrington’s  alley.  But  his  tor- 
menters  were  not  to  be  evaded  so  easily. 

“Hey,  Bob,  there  goes  your  girl,”  he 
heard  Bud  call  out.  Bud,  followed  by  a 
number  of  trouble-seekers,  caught  up 
with  Ranny  at  the  intersection  of  the 
two  alleys.  Ranny,  clenching  his  fists, 
turned  and  faced  his  enemy. 

“Aw,  let  me  alone,”  he  said.  “What’s 
the  matter  with  you?” 

Bud,  encouraged  by  the  shouts  of 
the  boys  behind  him,  ignored  Ranny’s 
threatening  attitude,  and  crowded  up 
close.  “Pig-tail  Chinyman!”  he  said, 
tauntingly. 

Nobody  was  more  surprised  at  what 
followed  than  Ranny  himself;  his  fist 
flew  out  and  landed  solidly  on  Bud’s 
chin.  As  if  encouraged  by  its  partner’s 
success,  the  other  fist  traveled  straight  to 
Bud’s  stomach.  In  the  next  instant 
Ranny  found  himself  lying  flat  upon  his 
prostrate  enemy. 

“Pull  ’im  off,  kids!”  Bud  gasped,  but 
nobody  moved;  Bud’s  side  of  the  con- 
troversy seemed  suddenly  to  have  grown 
unpopular. 

“One  fella  at  a time,”  said  “Fatty” 
Hartman. 

Ranny  pressed  one  hand,  not  gently, 
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over  Bud’s  face  and  with  the  other  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  letter  in  Bud’s 
pocket.  Thereupon,  still  sitting  securely 
upon  Bud’s  wriggling  form,  he  stowed 
the  letter  away  in  his  own  pocket. 

“Who’s  a Chinyman  now?”  Ranny 
asked. 

“Let  me  up,”  Bud  sputtered  in  a tone 
of  surrender. 

Ranny  released  his  beaten  foe,  took 
the  cap  that  Tom  Rucker  handed  him, 
and  let  “Fatty”  Hartman  brush  some 
dust  off  of  his  knee.  Nobody  called 
him  names  now. 

“It’s  all  right  for  you!”  Bud  said  as 
he  started  off  alone.  All  the  other  boys 
laughed. 

But  when  the  excitement  was  over 
and  Ranny  sat  alone  in  the  “secret 
den,”  his  depression  returned.  He  had 
disposed  of  Bud  Hicks  and  stopped  the 
jeering,  but  he  was  just  as  far  from  being 
a good  American  as  ever.  The  “secret 
den”  presently  changed  to  a drug-store, 
wabbled  awhile  between  a robber’s  cave 
and  a picture-gallery,  and  ended — sure 
sign  of  a disordered  universe — as  a plain 
woodshed. 

The  six-o’clock  whistle  was  a welcome 
sound  that  evening,  and  when  the  dingy 
hat  appeared,  bobbing  up  and  down 
along  Webber’s  picket  fence,  Ranny 
was  down  the  path  like  an  arrow.  But 
father,  curiously,  did  not  boost  him  to 
his  shoulder  or  pull  the  too-big  hat  down 
over  Ranny’s  ears.  Instead  he  acted 
strangely,  stopping  and  gazing  thought- 
fully at  the  house,  more  like  a tall,  thin 
book-agent  than  a father. 

“Young  man,”  he  said,  “perhaps  you 
can  tell  me  where  I can  find  a person  by 
the  name  of” — here  he  consulted  an  en- 
velope that  he  had  drawn  from  his  pocket 
— “Randolph  Harrington  Dukes?” 

With  a wild  half-hope  Robert  flashed 
an  inquiry  up  at  father’s  face  and 
pounced  upon  the  envelope.  It  came 
upon  him  in  a burst  of  glory — stamp, 
postmark,  and,  in  a handwriting  that 
was  faintly  familiar,  strange  and  wonder- 
ful in  their  new  dignity,  the  words, 
“Randolph  Harrington  Dukes,  City.” 

Clasping  the  letter  tightly,  Ranny 
went  dancing  and  skipping  up  the  path 
to  bring  mother  the  joyful  news.  She 


came  out  of  the  house  wiping  her  hands 
on  her  apron  so  that  she  might  examine 
the  letter.  Instead  of  getting  ready  for 
supper,  father  sat  down  and  looked  ex- 
pectant. It  was  the  general  opinion  that 
the  letter  should  be  opened,  so  Ranny 
intrusted  it  to  father,  who  read  in  his 
best  “company”  tone: 

Dear  Rannv,  — When  vacation  begins, 
next  Thursday,  I shall  be  packing  my  trunk 
to  go  away.  I want  you,  if  you  can,  to  come 
to  my  boarding-house  in  the  morning  and 
run  some  errands  for  me.  Then  maybe  you 
will  help  about  my  plan.  I am  looking  for  a 
bright  American  boy  about  eight  years  old, 
who  writes  a good  hand  and  knows  about 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  to  exchange  letters 
with  me  this  summer.  I have  lots  or  stamps. 
Maybe  you  would  like  to  do  it.  I am  going 
first  to  Washington  city,  where  the  govern- 
ment is,  and  I will  write  you  a letter  from 
there. 

Your  friend. 

Here  father  pretended  that  he  could 
not  make  out  the  signature  and  asked 
for  a loan  of  mother’s  eyes.  Ranny  had 
to  bombard  father’s  knee  to  get  the 
letter.  It  was  signed  by — “Edith  Mills.” 

Randolph  Harrington  Dukes,  City,  sat 
on  the  gate-post  after  supper,  dangling 
bare,  white  legs  and  ruling  over  a smiling 
June  universe.  Foremost  in  his  thoughts 
was  the  United  States  government,  fa-: 
thered  by  Washington,  saved  by  Lin- 
coln, and  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
“ the  interests.”  He  would  have  to  ask 
father  about  “the  interests”  one  of  these 
days;  in  fact,  there  were  many  things  he 
would  have  to  leam  about  tne  govern- 
ment— now. 

“I’ll  give  Bud  back  his  letter  to- 
morrow, he  said  to  himself,  “and  show 
him  mine.” 

The  level  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
touched  the  new-green  leaves  with  flame, 
splashed  liquid  gold  upon  the  bowed 
bare  head  of  the  wondering  little  boy. 
His  eyes  rested  proudly  upon  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  faded  blue  jacket;  there 
it  gleamed  where  all  the  passing  world 
mi^ht  see,  his  badge  of  citizenship — a 
white  envelope  and  a red  stamp. 

“Red,  white,  and  blue,”  said  Ranny 
with  a patriotic  thrill  at  the  discovery. 
“It’s  something  like  the  Fourth  of  July.” 
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BY  HELEN  ALEXANDER 

HE  very  moment  I re-  good  art  or  b 
ceived  Geriy  Allen’s  let-  well  when  Ga 
ter  asking  if  she  might  read  his  mail  a 
come  to  visit  me  on  often  did  this 
our  ranch,  I knew  that  one  of  the  fami 
something  would  hap-  had  forgotten  1 
pen.  I really  did  not  so  different  tl 
care.  It  is  lonely  in  South  Dakota,  thought  of  thi 
no  matter  how  much  you  may  brag  noon,  however, 
about  the  outdoor  life  and  the  spirit  of  ger  had  not  f 
the  West.  My  only  fear  was  that  my  framed  Highlai 
letter  urging;  her  to  come  might  be  too  although  he  h; 
eager.  Perhaps  she  would  merely  in-  States  that  he  i 
veigle  me  into  giving  a suffrage  tea,  or  must  have  com 
would  form  our  cooks  into  a union.  At  Scotland,  for  th 
least  she  would  rearrange  all  the  fumi-  the  aristocrat  a I 
ture  in  my  house  and  banish  the  pretty-  rough  clothes  h< 
girl  calendars  which  one  of  the  big  buy-  it  was  his  arch 
ers  in  Omaha  sends  to  my  husband.  I thin,  Stuart  nose 
knew  just  how  she  felt.  _ of  a deer’s — one 

Just  the  fact  of  Gerry  Allen’s  being  ly  and  looks  hal 
in  one’s  neighborhood  seemed  to  start  had  a trick  of  t 
things.  When  I first  met  her  at  the  Art  with  a certain  w: 
League  in  New  York  City  she  was  the  ner  which  was  i 
leader  of  the  radical . impressionistic  most  boyishness, 
group.  She  made  fiery  suffrage  speeches  was  thirty-three 
when  “Votes  for  Women”  was  not  a been  five  years  ir 
fashionable  slogan.  She  lived  in  Bo-  It  was  not  at  a 
hernia  when  you  could  find  it  on  Tenth  he  should  like  hei 
Street  and  did  not  have  to  look  for  it  in  day  a short  brov 
the  magazines.  There  was  nothing  too  white  sweater,  a; 
new  for  Gerry  Allen.  She  camped  on  the  boots.  The  reasc 
firing-line  of  Modernism.  She  lived  in  tume  so  well  is  t! 
the  center  of  the  frothy  metropolitan  ing  the  blood  fron 
whirlpool  whose  faint  ripples  barely  rose  year  later,  I found 
and  fell  as  they  straggled  out  to  the  cover  in  his  pock 
peaceful  serenity  of  the  inland  towns,  celebrated  illustn 
At  this  time  she  was  the  best-known  dressed  much  as 
interior  decorator  in  New  York  City,  hind  her  rose  a w< 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  bring  the  her  feet  a tawny 
craft  into  the  limelight,  though  now  I snow.  Gerry’s  ey 
believe  it  is  almost  overcrowded.  pansy  blue,  while 

Gerry  had  been  duly  met  in  Aberdeen  were  black,  but  th 
and  driven  down  to  the  ranch.  She  had  burnished  brown  1 
taken  long  walks  over  the  reservation  of  energy  and  joie 
and  made  friends  with  the  Indian  basket-  “Who  is  she?” 

weavers.  If  she  had  noticed  the  pictures  once  when  Gerry  1 
on  my  wall  she  had  forgiven  them,  or  had  for  dinner, 
been  too  tired  to  care  whether  they  were  “Her  name  is  G< 
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interior  decorator  in  New  York,  and  she 
is  here  for  a rest.” 

“Women  ought  not  to  have  to  go  out 
in  the  world  to  work,”  he  answered. 
“They  are  not  strong  enough.  They 
ought  to  stay  at  home  where  they 
belong.” 

I ought  to  have  explained  Gerry  to 
him.  But  I saw  how  impossible  it  would 
be  to  set  forth  the  modem  woman  to 
this  big,  silent  Scotchman. 

The  next  week  we  all  went  to  a house- 

1>arty  at  the  Greig  ranch,  and  the  fol- 
owing  week  Gavin  stayed  with  us. 
There  was  nothing  unusual  in  this,  and 
yet  I knew.  Never  had  he  been  so  pa- 
tient in  teaching  a woman  to  ride  horse- 
back; never  had  he  lent  his  own  saddle 
horse  to  any  one,  and  yet  here  it  stood 
eating  its  head  off  in  our  stables.  The 
big  man  would  sit  by  the  hour  on  our 
porch  and  watch  Gerry’s  skilful  fingers 
weave  the  Indian  baskets.  I really  think 
that  he  felt  sorry  for  her  because  she  had 
to  work  so  hard.  I am  quite  sure  it  was 
this  fact  which  gave  him  the  most  en- 
couragement. 

“Gavin  Greig  is  too  nice  a boy  for  you 
to  hurt,”  I said,  somewhat  sharply,  one 
day  to  Gerry  when  she  had  come  in  from 
a long  drive  with  him. 

“We  are  to  be  married  next  week,” 
she  said,  slowly.  “I  was  just  going  to 
tell  you.  Annie,  I could  do  wonders  with 
that  log  house  of  his.  I am  just  wild 
to  get  my  hands  on  it.” 

“It  is  no  reason  that  you  should  ruin 
a man’s  life  just  because  you  have  a 
sudden  desire  to  decorate  his  house.  Go 
ahead.  He  will  let  you  do  it,  and  I could 
chaperon.” 

“But  I mean  to  marry  him,”  she  in- 
sisted. “Why  shouldn’t  I?  He  seems 
like  a good  man.  What  is  wrong  with 
him  ? From  the  standpoint  of  eugenics  I 
think  it  would  be  rather  a good  match. 
He  is  so  different. ” 

“Yes,”  I said,  dryly,  “that  is  the  trou- 
ble. He  is  toe  different.  Do  you  know 
that  he  did  the  British  Museum  in 
twenty  minutes  because  he  did  not  care 
to  look  at  snakes  and  pictures  of  mum- 
mies?” 

“Isn’t  that  lovely!  Oh,  Annie,  you 
don’t  know  what  an  absolute  relief  it  is 
to  get  away  from  shop  talk!  This  Art, 
Art,  Art,  all  day  long!  I am  so  tired  of 


“tones”  and  “eff 
be  plain  common  ; 
women.  Sometin 
real  human  being 
“But  it  won’t  1< 
will  want  to  get 
Then  what  will  be< 
“ Don’t  worry  a 
ed;  “he  can  take 
So  they  were 
went,  apparently, 
house  which  serve 
wonderful  energy 
cabin  divided  in  1 
with  furniture  as 
lone  man  could  col 
merely  spurred  G< 
Nothing  she  has  e’ 
much  the  artist.  £ 
York  and  Paris  f 
furniture,  althou; 
enough  to  do  an 
rather  to  absorb  tl 
I had  never  been  i 
cumbed  to  it,  bu 
sorbed  it:  she  had  i 
Onoto,  the  Indi; 
on  her  way  hom< 
wonders  which  the 
To  her,  Gerry  was 
art.  They  had  e 
of  birch  bark,  and 
brown  of  potato- 
ground  for  the  j 
made  the  curtain: 
she  appliqued  wit 
cut  from  an  old  si! 
their  bowls  made  c 
kets  and  the  shad 
drew  the  room  toj 
here  and  there  th 
the  birch  fumitur 
used  was  the  simpl 
hand.  That  is  wli 
material  that  an) 
homesteaders,  cou 
cured;  it  was  som< 
thought  of  doing. 

It  was  wonderfu 
she  did  that  sun 
church,  the  school 
showed  a trace  o 
were  better  for  he 
us  discontented  wi 
us  hope,  she  gave 
finally,  she  lost  hei 
Fall  had  come  a 
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working  with  the  cattle.  Many  and 
many  a day  she  must  have  sat  there, 
just:  thinking.  The  mail  came  once  a 
week  and  a neighbor  perhaps  as  often. 
It  would  have  been  a lonely  life  even  for 
a woman  who  was  content  with  just 
being  married.  To  Gerry  Allen  it  was 
slow  death.  She  drove  over  to  see  me 
once,  and  she  talked  of  what  this  one 
and  that  one  _ was  doing,  the  new  plays 
that  were  going  on,  the  fashions,  and 
everything  that  suddenly  seems  so  vital 
and  important  to  you  in  the  early  fall. 
T*ry  as  I might,  I could  not  get  her  mind 
away  from  New  York;  so  when  Gavin 
came  over  and  asked  me  to  go  back  with 
Him,  I knew  what  had  happened  before 
He  told  me.  There  was  a high  color  in 
Gerry’s  cheeks  as  she  watched  us  come' 
into  the  house. 


**I  suppose  Gavin  told  you,”  she  be- 

fan,  when  I had  taken  off  my  hat,  “that 
am  going  back  to  the  city.  The  firm 
has  sent  for  me.  They  have  a new  hotel 
to  do,  and  they  need  me  at  once.” 

She  was  walking  the  floor;  her  arms 
were  folded  tightly  together  across  her 
breast. 

“ In  another  year  I can’t  go  back.  I 
will  be  all  out  of  touch  with  the  work 
and  shall  have  to  begin  again.  You 
have  to  keep  running  in  New  York  in 
order  to  stand  still.” 

“ But  you  are  married — ” 

“Yes,  I'm  married,”  she  laughed 
Tueerly,  “but  is  that  any  reason  why  I 
should  commit  suicide?  Look  at  Gavin. 
He  goes  on  with  his  work  just  as  if  he 
Were  single,  while  I stay  here  and  do 
*?othing.  Why,  I’m  a seventy-five- 
‘Bo/iar-a-week  woman,  and  here  I stay 


i°'ng  tht 


one. 
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t -s  me  work  of  a four-dollar 
conornic^jy  considered,  it  is  awful. 
g what  will  Gavin  do  when  you  are 


°°uld  give  up  his  work  and  come 
c ST*P  to  New  York.  I could  take 
7/  °r,  of  us.” 

so  shocked  that  she  laughed 
Her  tears.  I picked  up  his 
and  sombrero  from  the  chair 
» Had  thrown  it. 

% wot^J  »ma,g'ne  these  in  New  York  ? 

_ stifle.’ 

V.  marry  some  one  else,  then. 
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-ce  laws  are  easy  enough  in 
I tell  you  I won’t  stay,”  she 


choked.  “I  have  a right  to  my  life.  It 
is  my  own.  You  can’t  deny  that,  Annie 
Ferguson.  I’m  leaving  him  better  off 
than  when  I found  him,  you  can’t  deny 
that,”  she  sobbed  into  her  very  wet 
handkerchief. 

Gavin,  white  and  quiet,  stood  in  the 
doorway.  He  was  so  still  that  I was 
almost  afraid  of  him.  Then  I saw  the 
fierce  pride  which  tightened  his  lips  and 
yet  could  not  control  the  aching  muscles 
of  his  neck.  His  eyes  had  the  hurt  look 
of  a dog  which  has  been  struck  by  the 
man  it  loves.  He  looked  at  me  appeal- 

“ioon’t  go.  We  all  need  you  here. 
The  whole  country  needs  you/’  But  as 
I said  it  I knew  that  it  was  useless.  I 
had  learned  the  creed  of  the  modem  pro- 
fessional woman.  I knew  that  her  retu  m 
to  New  York  would  be  heralded  as 
heroic.  She  would  be  the  newest  of  the 
new — an  experimentalist.  Perhaps  it  is 
a battle  which  every  married  woman 
has  to  fight. 

“ I can’t  help  it,”  she  sobbed  hyster- 
ically. “I  must  go.” 

Gavin  went  over  to  her.  He  took  her 
hands  down  from  her  face  and  drew  it 
up  to  his.  He  smoothed  her  hair  with 
his  big,  hard  hands  as  gently  as  a mother 
could  have  done. 

“Annie  will  help  you  get  ready  and  I 
will  drive  you  over  to  Mobridge  this 
afternoon.  Don’t  worry  any  more  about 

it. 

“There  are  plenty  of  women  who  are 
medieval,”  she  gulped.  “You  could 
marry  one  of  them.  I — I’m  sorry.” 

For  answer  he  kissed  her  silently  and 
looked  deep  down  into  her  eyes.  Then 
very  tenderly  he  pushed  her  away  from 
him  and  went  out  to  order  the  team. 

We  heard  often  from  Gerry  during 
the  long  winter — letters  full  of  success. 
She  described  the  magnificence  of  the 
hotel  she  was  doing. 

“I  cannot  tell  you  how  valuable  those 
months  in  South  Dakota  have  been  to 
me,”  she  wrote.  “They  have  developed 
my  feeling  for  space,  which,  as  you  can 
see  by  the  Japanese  influence,  is  the 
basis  of  the  new  movement.”  That  part 
I did  not  read  to  Gavin  Greig,  nor  yet 
the  lines  about  the  kindness  of  the 
bachelor  member  of  the  firm. 

Gavin  would  stop  in  to  hear  the  latest 
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news  from  her.  She  never  wrote  to  him. 
I think  she  had  the  idea  that  in  this  way 
he  could  obtain  a divorce,  but  she  must 
have  known  that  he  would  ask  me. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  that  the  over-suc- 
cessful note  was  sounded  for  his  benefit 
more  than  mine.  “Crude,  but  eugen- 
ically  perfect,”  I heard  him  mutter  to 
himself,  after  he  had  listened  to  one  of 
her  dissertations  on  the  most  modern 
idea  in  co-operative  housekeeping.  There 
was  a queer  little  twist  to  his  mouth  that 
I did  not  like. 

As  spring  came  on,  people  inquired 
when  Gerry  would  come  back.  Later 
they  perceived,  somewhat  vaguely,  what 
had  happened,  and  in  a rough  way  the 
men  around  the  post-office  tried  to  show 
the  big,  silent  man  the  sympathy  they 
felt.  After  that  one  of  the  boys  came  in 
for  the  mail.  From  him  I heard  that 
Gavin  might  go  to  Australia,  and  that 
they  were  getting  things  in  shape  for 
the  new  man  who  was  to  take  over  the 
place. 

“He  don’t  never  say  nothing  about 
the  missus,”  the  boy  replied  to  my  un- 
asked question.  “But  he  leaves  the 
door  of  the  house  open  and  everything 
is  just  as  she  left  it.  He  stays  over  at 
the  ranch-house  now.” 

“Gavin,”  I said  to  him  when  he  came 
in  a few  days  later,  “why  don’t  you  go 
home  to  Scotland  before  you  go  to 
Australia?  We  don’t  like  the  idea  of 
your  going  off  to  the  wilds  alone  this 
way.” 

“I  couldn’t  go  back,”  he  said,  gruffly. 

“Why  not?  It  isn’t  your  fault  if  your 
wife  has  views.” 

“They  wouldn’t  understand.  There 
is  only  one  reason  for  a woman  leaving 
in  Scotland.  They  would  think  that  I 
had  not  been  faithful  to  her  or  that  I 
beat  her.  Perhaps  it  would  be  that  I 
could  not  support  her.  I should  hate  it.” 

“Get  a divorce  and  marry  some  one 
else.  There  are  plenty  of  nice  girls  in 
the  country.  Most  women  are  old- 
fashioned.  It’s  just  a few  of  these  mod- 
ems who  get  in  the  limelight  and  make 
people  think  that  they  represent  the 
sex.” 

“I’m  married  to  her,  and  I will  be 
until  she  dies,  or  I do,”  he  answered, 
simply.  “You  can  tell  her  if  she  sends 
any  one  to  Australia  to  serve  me  with 


papers  that  he  won’t  come  home  to  tell 
the  tale.  I don’t  blame  her  for  not  liking 
me.  No  one  ever  did  except  the  ladies 
of  my  family.  ‘Crude,’  she  called  me. 
What  could  I give  a woman  like  that 
except  her  release?  Well,  maybe  it  will 
come  quicker  in  Australia.  This  isn’t 
any  little  soft  job  like  raising  cattle  in 
South  Dakota,  where  people  are  used 
to  the  idea.  But  then  there  wouldn’t 
be  the  big  money,  either.  People  aren’t 
so  anxious  to  go  off  to  educate  the  Bush- 
men.” 

It  was  this  heroic  solution  of  the  tan- 
le  that  roused  me.  He  wouldn’t  shoot 
imself  here  in  South  Dakota  where  they 
would  blame  her  or  she  could  blame 
herself.  He  would  go  out  and  explore 
a new  country  so  that  some  business 
genius  in  London  or  Paris  could  make 
vast  sums  of  money.  A noted  nerve 
specialist  has  said  that  all  explorers  have 
a subconscious  suicidal  tendency.  But 
this  was  not  subconscious.  It  was  de- 
liberate. It  was  medieval — for  then  men 
died  for  their  ladies’  glory. 

When  he  had  gone  I packed  a bag, 
pinned  a note  for  my  husband  to  the 
parlor  curtain,  and  started  for  New 
York.  I can  act  quickly  enough  when 
it  is  necessary.  The  train  crawled 
through  Chicago  and  loitered  down  the 
Hudson.  I left  my  bag  at  my  favorite 
hotel  and  hurried  down  Forty-second 
Street.  Gerry’s  studio  was  on  Forty- 
first,  near  Fifth  Avenue.  It  was  a short 
walk,  but  every  moment  seemed  pre- 
cious. I did  not  know  how  much  time 
there  would  be  before  Gavin  Greig 
started.  I did  not  know  how  long  it 
would  take  to  bring  Gerry  to  reason. 
All  through  the  journey  I had  been  plan- 
ning what  I should  say  to  her.  Had  I 
the  right  to  ask  her  to  give  up  her  life 
to  save  Gavin  Greig’s,  and  would  it  do 
any  good  for  them  to  try  it  all  over 
again?  I did  not  know. 

A discreet  maid  ushered  me  into  a 
Jacobean  studio,  where  a customer  dis- 
cussed gray  and  mulberry  from  a patho- 
logical standpoint.  Gerry  looked  very 
much  the  woman  of  the  world  in  her  soft 
blue  gown.  The  long  antique  ear-rings 
gave  her  a Russian  air — or  was  it  the 
shadows  around  her  very  tired  eyes 
which  emphasized  the  deep  unrest?  Yet 
everything  about  her  spoke  of  success. 
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The  order  which  she  was  taking  seemed 
to  be  a very  large  one.  Rich  velvets 
hung  over  priceless  chairs.  The  Boule 
cabinet  in  the  comer  was  worth  at  least 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  few  bits 
of  Chinese  pottery  looked  old  enough  to 
be  very  expensive.  After  all,  could  she 
have  cared  a little  for  the  Highlander? 
He  was  the  type  of  man  the  domestic 
woman  loves — a shelter  in  time  of  storm, 
and  a bit  bossy.  The  new  woman,  I had 
always  understood,  preferred  an  esthetic 
creature  who  devoured  poetty  and  let 
her  do  as  she  pleased.  I realized,  how- 
ever, that  I could  not  counter  her  argu- 
ments if  we  met  on  the  ground  of  mod- 
ernism. I could  only  do  my  best  in  the 
old,  old  way. 

Gerry  grasped  my  hand  nervously. 

“Has  anything  happened  ?’’  she  asked, 
curiously.  “I  did  not  know  that  you 
were  coming.” 

“I  did  not  know  it  myself,”  I laughed 
comfortably.  “I  was  in  Chicago  and  I 
decided  to  come  on  to  New  York  and  do 
some  shopping.  I was  getting  a little 
rusty,  you  know.  Perhaps  you  are  busy 
now.  I can  run  in  again,  but  I was  so 
anxious  to  see  you,  my  dear.” 

I tried  to  keep  my  voice  cool,  but  it 
was  difficult  work  when  I felt  that  every 
moment  counted.  She  assured  me  that 
she  was  not  busy,  so  we  talked  of  her 
work,  and  especially  the  hotel  which  had 
been  such  a great  success. 

“I  did  it  in  white  birch  and  dull 
browns  with  big  piny  pillows  and  rough- 
stone  fireplaces.  Space — none  of  that 
old  overcrowded  effect.” 

“Something  like  the  log  house,”  I said, 
quite  casually. 

“Very  much  the  same,”  she  said, 
softly.  “How  is  Gavin?” 

“Gavin?  Oh,  he’s  very  well.  I sup- 
pose you  know  he’s  going  to  Australia. 
We  haven’t  seen  very  much  of  him  this 
spring.  He  has  been  so  busy  arrangihg 
things  and  going  back  and  forth  to 
Canada.  Yes,  it  is  a^  Scotch  company. 
Delightful  people.  The  owner  and  his 
wife  and  her  sister  are  all  going  out. 
Such  a charming  girl.  I met  her  in 
Minneapolis.  Very  much  of  the  out- 
door athletic  type.  She  seems  quite 
taken  with  Gavin,  too.  But  women,  as 
a rule,  do  like  him.  Of  course  with  you 
it  was  different.  We  all  understood. 


You  were  too  advanced  for  us.  The 
domestic  woman  understands  that  kind 
of  a man  so  much  better.  You  can  soon 
get  a divorce,  can't  you?  You’ve  been 
away  six  months — or  is  that  Nevada?  I 
really  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  laws.” 

“Has  Gavin  spoken  of  getting  one?” 
she  asked,  but  she  did  not  look  at  me. 

“Oh  no,”  I said  quickly;  “but  of 
course  he  will.  If  he  goes  to  Australia 
it  isn’t  at  all  likely  that  he  will  ever 
come  back  to  this  country.  There  is  no 
reason  that  you  shouldn’t  have  your 
freedom  and  marry  some  one  in  your  set. 
You  were  very  tired,  or  you  would  not 
have  liked  any  one  so  crude  and  impos- 
sible. You  would  be  happier  with  an 
artist  or  a poet.  This  Scotch  girl  rides 
like  a boy  and  enjoys  skating  and  all 
the  sports.” 

“I  wonder  what  Gavin  will  do  with 
the  things  in  the  log  house  ?”  she  asked, 
suddenly.  “Take  them  with  him?” 

“All  the  way  to  Australia?  ...  Of 
course  it  was  artistic.  You  helped  us 
all,  Gerry.  The  girl  did  admire  it,  but 
they  would  only  take  the  hangings  and 
a few  of  the  smaller  things,  if  any.” 

“Is  Gavin  at  the  ranch  now?”  Gerry 
questioned,  sharply. 

“He  went  to  Canada  the  day  before 
I started.”  It  was  the  truth,  but  I knew 
he  must  be  back  at  the  ranch  by  this 
time. 

“You  will  make  me  a little  visit,”  she 
said,  turning  the  subject.  “ It  seems  so 
good  to  see  some  one  from  home.” 

That  word  “home”  told  me  more  than 
a whole  confession. 

“I  must  make  the  train  at  three  to- 
morrow. I wish  you  were  going  with 
me.  You  look  as  though  a week  or  two 
on  the  prairies  would  put  new  life  into 
you. 

“I  hardly  have  time.  It  is  the  busy 
season.  But,  Annie,  I would  so  love  to 
have  the  furniture  out  of  that  house.  It 
was  mine.  I made  it  all  myself.  He 
hasn’t  the  right  to  give  it  to  any  one  else. 
Couldn’t  you  ask  him  for  it?” 

“Come  out  and  get  it,”  I answered, 
brusquely.  “He  won’t  say  anything, 
and  you  could  take  the  things  you  wish.” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  stealing?”  she  mur- 
mured wistfully,  looking  up  at  me  with 
her  big,  sad  eyes. 

“Stealing!”  I repeated.  I would  just 
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jjlce  to  see  Ferguson  hand  my  furniture 
over  to  another  woman,  no  matter  how 
little  I cared  for  him.” 

She  went  back  with  me  the  next  after- 
noon. Once  at  Chicago  she  asked  what 
the  girl  looked  like,  and  at  Minneapolis 
she  had  a vague  fear  that  he  might  nave 
come  home  sooner  than  we  expected. 

X reassured  her  with  the  thought  that 
the  young  lady  would  be  there  and  he 
would  stay  as  long  as  possible. 

We  went  through  to  Mobridge.  It 
is  nearer  both  of  the  ranches.  My  hus- 
band met  us,  and  if  he  was  surprised  at 
seeing  Gerry  he  did  not  show  it  — we 
have  lived  together  ten  years.  He  al- 
ways  liked  her  and  there  was  no  pretense 
about  his  welcome.  I noticed  that  he 
was  very  busy,  however,  in  collecting 
our  baggage  and  loading  it  into  the 
wagon  which  one  of  the  boys  had 
brought  over  for  it.  He  seemed  to  have 
something  on  his  mind.  As  for  Gerry, 
she  seemed  utterly  crushed,  now  that  we 
were  here.  There  was  nothing  for  me 
to  do  but  carry  on  a chatty  monologue 
and  make  the  situation  as  natural  as 
possible. 

Suddenly  we  heard  a shot.  It  came 
from  the  saloon  down  the  street.  The 
crowd  rushed  out  into  the  street  and  a 
thin  wisp  of  smoke  curled  after  them. 
My  husband  was  gone  like  a flash, 
though  I called  to  him  to  keep  out  of  it. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait 
and  hold  the  excited  horses  until  the  men 
came  back.  We  could  see  them  carry 
some  one  carefully  into  the  hotel,  but 
could  not  distinguish  who  it  was.  At 
last  a boy  came  running  toward  us. 

“It  was  Gavin  Greig,  he  jerked  out, 
looked  at  Gerry  in  dismay.  “The 
^ster  says  for  you  to  come.  The  idea 
.°fa  man  like  him  trying  to  save  a worth- 
osj  oid  soak  like  Jack  Bender.  I say 
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and  it  will  make  a lot  of  talk  for  you  to 
come  back  and  leave  again.  Let  the  boy 
drive  you  over  to  the  ranch. 

She  did  not  even  seem  to  hear  me. 
We  walked  on.  They  had  carried  him 
into  a dim  room  in  the  dingy  little  hotel. 
The  young  doctor  had  just  finished 
bandaging  nis  arm. 

“Just  fainted,”  he  said  to  me  as  he 
passed  out;  “nothing  serious.” 

Gerry  seemed  utterly  unconscious  of 
the  men  about  her  as  she  went  over  and 
knelt  down  beside  the  red-plush  lounge. 
Her  thin  arm  drew  his  head  against  Her 
heart.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  met  the 
love  in  her  big  pansy  ones,  then  he  cud- 
dled down  like  a tired  little  boy.  The 
men  filed  out  of  the  room. 

“Mrs.  Greig  just  came  home  in  time,” 
one  of  them  muttered  in  the  hall.  “She’s 
an  awful  nice  woman,  Mrs.  Greig.^  I 
always  knew  she  would  come  back  just 
as  soon  as  the  weather  warmed  up. 
Pretty  cold  winters  here  for  them  that 
ain’t  used  to  it.” 

I stooped  to  pick  up  Gavin’s  blood- 
stained coat  from  the  floor.  As  I washed 
out  the  sleeve  that  old  magazine-cover, 
with  the  picture  of  the  girl  who  looked 
as  Gerry  Allen  did  the  first  day  he  met 
her,  fell  out  of  the  pocket.  It  was 
creased  and  soiled.  Evidently  it  had 
been  much  handled. 

The  doctor  returned,  and  Gerry  came 
out  to  find  me.  We  wept  in  each  other  s 
arms.  I showed  her  the  picture. 

“I’m  just  a plain,  common  woman, 
Annie  Ferguson,  and  I’ve  been  home- 
sick for  my  man,”  she  sobbed.  I folded 
the  cover  and  slipped  it  back  in  the  coat. 

“You  go  out  and  tell  Ferguson  that 
we  will  soon  be  ready,”  I whispered, 
“and  he  will  take  you  to  the  hotel  for 
your  dinner.  You  will  need  strength, 

I said,  to  make  her  go.  . . 

Gavin  looked  at  me  very  quizzically 
as  I went  into  the  room. 

“How  do  you  suppose  she  ever  got 
the  idea  that  I was  going  to  divorce  ner 
and  marry  that  Canadian  girl?”  he  said. 
“Why,  the  one  reason  the  Australian 
deal  appealed  to  me  so  was  that  I would 
be  in  a city  part  of  the  time  and  I 
thought  she  might  work  at  her  profes- 
sion. She  can  vote  there,”  he  added, 
proudly. 
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. pursue  pleasure- vshile  pendulum,  with  its  Ion#;;,  sure  swing, 

• r.u  pretend  to  hunt  is  -again  making  ic  th<;  inode  to  travel 

HjSs  health  is  one  of  the  old-r  “to  the  springs;’  In  thy  peaceful  green 

I T;  - *■  and  happiest  sub-  valleys  of  Virginia  they  are  budding  m- 

:M':i  * - of. the:-  holiday-  trayagantly  luxurious-  hotels  and  bath-. 

mafce'-  No  one.  needs  mg  establishments,  while  on  the  pleasant 
>much  dLstraaion  as  i green  wrf  )0  Saratoga  they  have  again.  ' 
an  hi*  .did  .Ash!,-  nothing  is-  w easy,  set  the  horses  rating.  Luxury  and  ple.is- 
i f you  »-  Ure  pit'  -se  com!  ary  con  si  de  rad  mt$ ; wh  a.  t 

lid.  It  has  always  .smned  that. the  most  rs-  to  be  noted  t*  tHi-  present  .tremendous/ 
agreeably  dissipated;  were  rhe  soonest  in  -vogue: of  health*  it  may  .be  .because  all 
need  dfhealth,  and  that  loliy  -a mi  fashion  gowns  are  so  imrc-ticcm  nowadays,  or 
were  the  first  rev  rerpjirv  fresh  strength,  because  all  ladies;  even  old  witv,  are  so 
Heahh-resorts  have,; from  rime immense*-  yotipg— in  any  ease,  red  meat  add  rich 
rial,  beep  iio^ldv'^easint  pbeys,  sauces,  champagne  and  burgundy,  are 

'‘Mineral  springs,"  especially.  Have  gradually  disappearing  from  .tbt  highest 
profited  hr  this  very  human  tendency-,  and  gayest  tables.  There  are  fa *bt un- 
it is  the  pomp  add  glitter  of  Batin  of  aide  Seasons  of  the  year  whyn  nobody 
-Spa;  of  Homhurg.  of  fims.  of  Batlt-ri-  who  ts  anybody  <?i<rs  mutt?  ?badT  slice  j 
Baden,  of  Aix-jes-Baios  upon  the  <>idcr  of  the : hrtast  of  yhicj^ii  ajfid,  a fresh  ; . §.. 

tHmfjnent  which  come  most  easily  to  the  green  pea,  or  drinks  Tnoteithafi . a ouoi  j 
mind,  not  the  virtues  -of.,  t heir  .healing  cup  of  water  from  the  spreng.  Possibly 
waters.  And  to-day,  if  properly  medi-  on  the  principle  yf  ho  ctmsfno  CfovviTi, 
eated  fountains  could  only  be  induced  some  trifling  ailment  has  again  became 
to  gush  fort h front.  Mon  MbCa  doT  lrt>^|y:  . .a,bsdlucely  eischtial.iro  spcl|.l  .hh§fftt>h  — 
r«p|it.l(»y  the  Mtie-  Mediterra  nean,  or  from  tf  nut  an  ailment  id' y^urdwh,  then  some- 
I nVtiviik-Deauvifle's  tawny  -sands  upon  one  vise's.  Indeed-  fuse  as  it  used  to  he. 
the- emerald  coast  f..nSomt:Ktdv.  ir  is  on-  the  best  sryle  tic  takv  * clrifd  along  as 
tjuestiona bb:  that  their  value  for  health  an  escusy  foc-  gamp  ru  the  ciicus.  so 
would  be  almost.  the  .'greatest  in  Europe.  perhaps  «ht>  phasaoresr -way  m visit  a 
This  tmdit ion  ctf  pleasure-seeking  has  modern  watering-place  is  fivf  the  puripbst. 
enlivened  trout:  centuries  than  oar  own  of  boiling  the  rheumatism  out  of  an 
a nd  n E utt tpe.  Here  elderly  .relative : . -I  Vidruck  such  ati  itivalid 

in  Ameftca.  as  tfic  rurmotl  of  the  Revo-  safely  into  bed  and  out  of  hrmtiN  way 
Jutionary  War  died  down  and  life  amt  before  going  to  the  card-table,  or  - the 
again  to  ha  ve,  a .softer  aspect.  ;v  bali-roc-m  makes  you  feel  w'.har-a  Messing 

b-.-gan.  in  the  pleasanr  manner  that  had  to  others  ill  health,,  rightly  treated,  may 
tome  down  from  rht-  c-igbu-t  nth  century- , become. 

to “ take  rfu-  wstac”'  Voi  innit  Th.ua  ; 3 To  the  old  days;  ope  twinge  of  the 

ball -cep  turf  thy  Hi#?oty  of  the  White  gout  in  the  torybl  paterfamilias  sufficed 
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fragrant  with  memories. ; nr  their  fa  von  re.  cure,  in  the  Virginia 

It  is  a chapter- particularly-  inn:- rest-  mountain  country.  Ir  was^  a fashion 
in.e  and  pertinent  to-day.  v> hen  fashion's  followed,  if  nor  Set.  by.  Mr.  Washington; 
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The  ItMULiM  of  Fashion  has  swung  back  to  White  Sulhhum  Springs 


as  late  as  1S42,  the  foundations  of  his 
cabin  were  shown  to  visitors  in  Berkeley 
Springs.  Berkeley  is  unknown  to  most 
of  us  now*  and  we  may  imagine  it  sleep- 
ing quietly  in  the  sun.  But  until  very 
recently,  at  least,  gentlemen  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  followed  Mr.  Wash- 
ington’s example  at  other  places — only 
this  year  the  writer  heard  a Baltimore 
negress  of  the  old  regime  boasting  of 
the  number  of  servants  “her  family” 
always  “carried”  to  “the  Springs.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  them  driving 
to  the  watering-places  in  the  old  days. 
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enough  to  the  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur 
— the  famous  “Old  White” — ro  bring 
the  springs  within  three  days  of  New 
York;  bur  he  offered  philosophical  con- 
solation— in  case  the  railroad  project 
failed  — by  reminding  them  that  twenty 
years  earlier,  in  1819,  the  journey  had 
taken  a month. 

Such  journeys,  however,  daunted  no 
one.  1 he  same  ”M.  Pencil”  estimated 
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that  in  the  preceding  summer,  that  of  him  see  if  he  can  get  his  morning  meal 
1838,  over  six  thousand  people  had  vis-  where  they  always  used  to  breakfast  in 
ited  the  Western  Virginia  springs.  Small  the  old  days  on  their  way  to  the  Hot 
wonder,  since  there  were  so  many  of  Springs  or  the  Old  White — at  *‘Calla- 
these  pleasant  fountains!  There  were  ghan's,”  immortalized  by  the  author  of 
the  White  Sulphur,  the  Red  Sulphur,  the  Westward  Ilo!  Let  him  arrive  at  night. 
Salt  Sulphur,  the  Blue  Sulphur,  and  the  as  he  easily  may,  at  some  quiet,  crum- 
Gray  Sulphur;  bling  hotel, 

the  Rockbridge  along  the  long 

White,  t o table  the  guest 


still  finds  his 
name  upon  a 
card,  just  as 
did  Mr.  Washington  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. There  is  a tea  at  night,  mostly 
hot  bread  and  the  stewed  fruit  which, 
under  the  name  of  compote  and  at  ruin- 
ous prices,  is  so  popular  at  all  the  most 
fashionable  and  most  modern  European 
cures.  If,  called  mere  “sauce,”  it  seems 
still  to  leave  the  bill  of  fare  a meager 
one,  the  plea  of  invalidism,  firmly  ad- 
vanced and  accompanied  by  a physi- 
cian’s certificate,  will  ordinarily  produce 
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a sup  plenum  ary  egg.  The  icgum-it 
is  sinip^<  bur  hapjiiiy;  the  {>Ji«*cs  am 
rnodestL  and  life  m such  a sunny 
h a ! <?«rtu  r t*f  ^n/ «Wef  ;'.L.y  i 

world  may  he  very  d.c%htfi.dL  ■.  : :i 

1 here,  it  will  be  found,  tjruUtiom  : A 

•still  and  “M.  Pe^ctfs? / Y;'| 

q uaint  advice  . to  visitone-~!!>>  rata* ' i0 

a v-.4odtomcL-o.ECha  rlts  J.amb  .$&**'£ .}t*}f  : 
lijilrt  summer  reading-  — stem*  u-u 
a 1 toj'f  tlur  pre^XKstvs^Us.  The  sock- 
tv  in  ^liyhplac&iTfe; 

vvell-brtd,  and  idle,  «k -lined  ?•>  (••- 

Fer  Bdl»ilwn:  wfiisi}-  -fe'  tli«  svafef- 
from  the  i»i»h^rd*>  • kjfow  a 

good  poker  f|-a.r».4a  fefce'ii- ' ' mi*.' 

The  yoU^^^^/i^'AiH'ACncrus  and 
nnt  «J ismeltnyd  to  accept  the  ad- 
t!  resst’S  of  ? he  young  .gentlemen-*- 
There-  are,  in  fact,  an  enortnous  niim* 
he  r pf  Arranged, -. unite 

siut  ijf  {sr<oprt:rti<>n  t«V  the  number 
of  marriages  piAuh'ijig  theref«mi. 
There  .is.  a-  vasr  amount  of  - gay,  - light  • 
talk  always  gome  -un  along  the  ve- 
raridas,  and  no  one  malic  very  hit  re 1 1 v 
minds  if  either  the  golf-course the 
te-rcnis-court  Is  in  such  had  condition  aS 
to  be  practically-  useless.  In  the  old 
days  ninepins  on  the  green,  and  <j»K»lts, ; 
were  the  accustomed  spurts,  and  «>ir»f- 
thing  of  the  agreeable linpthkmc  aih|t>s.- 
f'Hfcte  of  those  tinits;  st  tli  jingere. 

I he  Smith  is  full  of  such  places,  to 
V^hich  Nrvrthernefs  raTtly  go.  That  the 
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those  unable,  while  in  Paris,  to  penetrate  moment,  upon  this  page.  There  was 
the  Faubourg  Sr. -Germain,  it  might  be  always  a great  deal  of  dancing  at  the 
interesting  to  make  a similar  attempt  Old  White — even  morning  ’’hops''  ex- 
at  home  in  some  remote  Carolinian  isted  there  long  before  the  present  craze 
mountain  valley.)  brought  daylight  dancing  into  genera! 

Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  fashion.  It  sounds  quaint  to  read  in  the 
perhaps  been  mentioned  rather  famil-  old  memoirs  that  Floridian  families  in- 
tarly  in  connection  with  these  Virginia  troduced  and  made  popular  a Spanish 
springs,  but  great  people,  even  Presi-  dance — doubtless  the  tango  of  its  day. 
dents,  were  no  strangers — especially  at  Other  diversions  seem  less  definitely 
the  Old  White,  where  the  visitors  one  contemporaneous.  It  was  a favorite  ex- 
morning  saw  Mr.  Van  Buren  arrive  on  eursion  to  drive  to  Eewisburg  when  the 
horseback,  unannounced,  and  unattend-  court  was  sitting  there,  listen  to  a speech 
eil  sa  ve  by  his  son  . Foreigners  of  distine-  at  the  bar  by  some  well-known  lawyer, 
tion  almost  invariably  made  their  pil-  dine,  and  return  to  the  springs.  It  sug- 
grimage  to  the  most  famous  Southern  gests  the  days  when  politics  and  the  law 
spa,  and  wrote  in  many  musty  and  for-  were  more  essential  parts  of  the  corn- 
gotten  books  pleasant  descriptions  of  its  munity’s  social  life  than  they  are  now. 
life  and  gaiety.  I here  was  always,  one  way  or  another. 

Something  of  that  life  and  gaiety  it  plenty  of  amusement  at  the  springs,  but, 
would  be  pleasant  to  recapture,  for  a after  all,  the  one  chief  diversion  was 
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flirtation,  itself  usually  followed  by  an 
honorable  matrimonial  engagement. 

What  the  French  term  le  bon  motif 
reigned  supreme.  It  was  the  era  of  the 
young  girl;  and  the  Old  White,  though 
frisky,  was  no  place  for  frisky  matrons. 
Marriage  was  the  one  object  of  the  sum- 
mer. Even  as  late  as  the  seventies  or 
eighties  it  was  said  that  purses  were 
made  up  in  little  Southern  towns  to  send 
likely  maids  or  youths  to  the  marriage 
mart  of  the  Old  White.  The  wood  walks 
near  the  hotel  were  significantly  labeled 
Lovers  Rest,  Lovers  Walk,  Courtship’s 
Maze,  and,  finally,  Acceptance  Wav  to 
Paradise!  (Saratoga,  not  to  be  wholly 
outdone,  placed  in  its  hotel  parlors  a 
strange  piece  of  furniture  called  a “ pro- 
posal sofa.’4)  And  in  the  thirties  the 
eligible  gentlemen  at  the  White  Sulphur 
deliberately  formed  an  association  the 
constitution  of  which,  printed  on  pink 
paper,  hung  conspicuously  in  the  ball- 
room, “The  Billing,  Wooing,  and  Cooing 
Society,”  a name  in  itself  a pledge  of 
their  intentions  such  as  elusive  modern 
males  would  hesitate  to  give. 

Life  even  in  mid-century  days  must 

Google 


have  been  on  a tremendous  scale  at  the 
Old  White— a legend  heard  in  childhood 
was  that  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel 
was  so  enormous  that  the  waiters  served 
on  horseback!  Phis  old  hotel  has  been 
replaced,  of  course,  on  a new  but  equally 
tremendous  scale.  There  is  French  fur- 
niture now,  and  the  bills  are  higher, 
there  is  a bathing-pool  which  might 
have  been  the  pride  of  Rome.  Some- 
thing of  the  Old  World  atmosphere  is 
gone,  as  it  is  gone  at  the  Hot,  where  even 
as  late  as  the  eighties  there  was  only  a 
small,  dilapidated,  red-brick  hotel  inter- 
mittently open*  But  ir  would  be  wrong 
to  regret  the  gallant  way  in  which  rhe 
old  Virginian  springs  have  again  become 
the  haunt  of  fashion.  Golf  and  auction 
replace  the  drive  to  Levvisburg  to  hoar 
a speech,  and  the  honeymoon  itself  has 
perhaps  made  “Courtship’s  Maze”  a 
useless  provision.  But  nothing  can  alter 
the  loveliness  of  the  landscape  nor  the 
qualities  of  the  climare.  And  if  fashion 
now  chooses  to  come  in  rhe  spring  and 
fall  rather  than  in  summer,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  she  considers  two  seasons 
better  than  one. 
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clearly  come  before  one/.  Thee  very 
names  of  the  chief  hotels  hint  at  ,1  time 
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no  nonsense  about  pergolas,  Italian  stat- 
uettes, and  garden  furniture — a few  nice 
zinc  dogs  and  stags  and  some  iron 
benches  being  thought  quite  sufficient. 
But  Saratoga’s  hotels  are  more  signifi- 
cant than  its  cottages. 

Along  the  great  verandas,  along  those 
interminable  corridors,  there  still  creep 
wearily  a few  habitual  old  ghosts.  They 
will  die  some  day,  this  old  guard,  but 
till  then  they  will  never  surrender  their 
summer  at  the  Springs.  The  men,  one 
guesses,  were  perhaps  friends  of  Roscoe 
Conkling  or  of  James  G.  Blaine;  or, 
perhaps,  instead,  they  could  give  you 
gossip  of  the  Tweed  Ring.  The  ladies’ 
gossip  would  be  lighter — of  frocks  and 
famous  beauties  of  the  past.  And  they 
themselves,  though  they  may  use  ear- 
trumpets  now,  have  by  no  means  re- 
nounced elegance;  but  their  finery  is  of 
the  days  when  gentlemen  admired  a fig- 
ure and  a pretty  woman  had  a waist.  It 
is  pleasant  to  see  them  in  the  sweet,  fool- 
ish, old  Victorian  parlors  of  the  hotels, 
all  gilt  furniture  and  pale -blue  satin. 
It  is  like  taking  up  a faded  yellow  vol- 
ume of  Godey's  Lady's  Book  and  reading 
again  one  of  its  dashing  novels  of  gal- 
lantry and  fashion  at  Saratoga.  Those 
were  indeed  the  brave  days  of  flowered 
carpets,  of  romance,  and  of  pink  cham- 
pagne. Can  nineteenth-century  Europe 
show  any  braver? 


The  writer’s  net  has  had  to  be  thrown 
pretty  wide  oyer  the  subject  of  American 
Holidays;  it  is  perhaps  partly  by  chance 
that  mountains  come  in  with  mineral 
springs.  Geographically,  they  are  to 
some  extent  allied,  but  socially  they  are 
of  a different  stripe,  at  once  more  rural 
and  more  modern.  At  the  time  when 
America  began  to  “take  the  waters”  and 
to  indulge  in  sea-bathing,  Chateaubri- 
and’s eighteenth-century  view  of  moun- 
tains— that  they  Were  horrid  features  of 
the  landscape,  only  to  be  viewed  from 
a distance — was  doubtless  still  preva- 
lent. The  White  Mountains  were  actu- 
ally scaled  in  164/  when  one  Derby 
Field  brought  back  stories  of  what  he 
quaintly  called  the  Muscovy  dassCisin- 
dass)  “Ponthe  modestly  named  White 
Hill,  now  Mt.  Washington.  But  for  * 
long  time  tour.-  ^ ejy.  ventured 
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a singularly  dashing  recreation;  the  man- 
ager of  one  of  the  older  of  the  White 
Mountain  hotels  wrote  of  his  hostelry 
as  the  favorite  resort  of  “accomplished 
tourists.”  Female  visitors’  climbing  was 
not  actually  tabooed,  but  the  Misses 
Austin,  of  Portsmouth,  who  visited  Mt. 
Washington  in  1821,  were  daring  inno- 
vators. Even  as  late  as  the  late  fifties 
a hotel  proprietor  endeavored  to  still 
any  possible  terror  in  gentle  breasts 
by  advertising  that  his  local  mountain, 
“ Pemmigewassett,”  could  be  easily  as- 
cended by  ladies.  Nowadays  every  sum- 
mit of  these  White  and  Franconia  Hills 
is  scaled  by  rosy-cheeked  girls  in  sweat- 
ers, and  the  terrifying  mountains  have 
become  almost  domestic  pets.  Even 
motor-cars  climb  to  the  very  wind-swept 
summit  of  New  England;  and  in  the 
valleys  below  thousands  of  these  ma- 
chines dash  constantly  to  and  fro  upon 
“Ideal”  and  other  tours.  It  is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  air  that,  in  spite  of 
their  dust,  it  remains  clear  and  cool,  and 
the  chosen  medium  in  which  the  hay- 
fever  sufferer  may  hope  to  breathe. 

The  White  Mountains  are  devoted  to 
sports.  Yet  so  crowded  and  elegant  do 
tney  become  in  the  height  of  the  season 
that  symphony  orchestras  play  upon 
their  lawns  and  in  their  gardens  and 
elegant  ladies  trail  elaborate  gowns  along 
their  hotel  corridors.  The  poised  pen 
hesitates,  suspended  above  such  a wealth 
of  subjects.  But  the  hay-fever  victims, 
and,  above  all,  their  annual  Hay-Fever 
Congress,  are  perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic phenomena  of  all  the  mountain 
region.  The  delegates  are  indeed  “ac- 
complished tourists,”  to  borrow  the  last 
century’s  phrase.  Bound  together  by 
a universal  detestation  of  a certain  odi- 
ous plant  called  ragweed,  they  are  still 
at  variance  concerning  other  vegetable 
pests,  and  bring  to  the  congress’s  expen- 
ence-meetings  a varied  and  picturesque 
testimony.  It  makes  an  outing  at  once 
admirable  and  agreeable.  Altruism  is 
satisfied,  for  they  wish  well  by  the  mu- 
cous membranes  of  the  whole  world;  and 
social  cravings  are  satisfied  in  the  inter- 
vals when  they  are  at  their  ease  in  a 
comparatively  pollen-free  air — it  is  in- 
deed an  ideal  and  sneezeless  holiday. 

The  writer  has  no  wish  in  this  article 
to  arrange  mountains  as  in  a geograph- 
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ical  catalogue.  It  is  preferred,  if  possible, 
to  name  them  only  as  symbolizing  some 
feature  of  our  national  vacation  life. 
The  Catskills,  for  example,  so  near  the 
metropolis  that  they  were  early  tamed 
and  taught  to  eat  from  the  hand,  are 
mentioned  merely  that  they  may  suggest 
at  once  to  the  mind  the  farm  boarding- 
house, the  straw-ride,  the  buckboard, 
the  dark  and  dangerous  drygoods-store 
clerk  fluttering  the  maiden  dove-cotes 
over  Sunday — all  the  simple,  old-fash- 
ioned pleasures  of  the  countryside.  This 
is  not  the  Wild  West  of  the  leather  hat- 
band and  the  puma  or  mountain-lion, 
nor  the  wilderness  of  the  Adirondacks, 
where  the  camp  valet  has  your  bath 
drawn  and  gets  you  up  in  time  to  go 
out  and  trap  something  before  the  chef 
has  breakfast  ready.  This  is  just  the 
country — the  lovely,  ragged  American 
country,  gay  with  goldenrod  and  pretty 
girls,  devoted  to  our  own  American  life, 
unchanged  by  European  models. 

There  is  a deal  of  talk  about  how  we 
nowadays  live  in  the  country  like  the 
English  country  gentleman.  We  don’t: 
that  is  the  truth  of  it — not  even  those 
who  are  most  securely  in  society.  To 
the  writer,  the  most  significant  feature 
of  the  accounts  printed  not  long  ago  of 
a great  jewel  robbery  near  a famous 
resort  was  the  astonishing  disclosure  of 
the  fact  that  a near  neighbor,  a lady  of 
the  very  highest  fashion,  had  been  that 
evening  “ entertaining”  at  a “marsh- 
mallow roast”! 

Is  it  not  better  to  be  honest  and 
admit  that  the  real  American  vacation 
is  largely  devoted  to  candy?  From  a 
certain  favorite  resort  visited  recently 
one  brought  away  merely  the  memory  of 
a huge  trade  done  in  that  form  of  con- 
fectionery termed  “kisses,”  which  ap- 
peared to  be  the  local  specialty.  There 
were  Goldenrod  Kisses,  Crystal  Kisses, 
and  (doubtless  for  those  of  a reprehensi- 
ble looseness  of  life)  Assorted  Kisses.  Of 
these  the  Goldenrod  appeared  to  be  the 
favorite,  for  during  the  preceding  season 
the  monstrous  quantity  of  thirteen  tons 
of  this  kind  had  been  sold!  This  is  a 
grotesque  example  of  the  effect  of  the 
national  sweet  tooth,  which  in  its  milder 
manifestations  organizes  the  marshmal- 
low roast,  the  popcorn  party,  and  the 
candy  pull.  How  pleasantly  it  all  hints 


at  the  farm  and  country  life  from  which, 
only  a generation  or  so  back,  most  of 
us,  of  the  pure  American  stock,  derivet 
And  how  pleasant  it  would  be  if  one 
could  add  to  the  list  of  indigenous  sum- 
mer diversions  the  now  almost  forgotten 
husking-bee! 

Among  our  green  mountains  and  river 
valleys  there  flourishes  occasionally  a 
special  variety  of  the  simple  life,  in 
which,  as  an  archaic  revival,  as  a kind 
of  fancy-dress  party,  the  husking-bee 
might  exist.  The  Artistic  Colony,  in 
which  the  elect  are  segregated  and  live 
in  a rarefied  atmosphere  and  upon  Small 
incomes,  has  been  described  by  one  un- 
kindly critic  as  a “collection  of  old  maids 
painting  in  bams.”  The  definition  is 
not  quite  accurate,  for  although  the  rav- 
ages of  Art  are  perhaps  always  greatest 
nowadays  among  the  ranks  of  female 
celibates,  it  devastates  as  well  the  mar- 
ried and  the  male.  There  is  unquestion- 
ably a general  lack  of  artistic  quality 
in  American  business  life;  it  does  fail 
to  supply  that  famous  “atmosphere”  in 
which  so  many  people  seem  to  wish  to 
grow  like  orchids  in  a hothouse;  yet  the 
refined  withdrawal  of  any  group  of  peo- 
ple from  the  vulgar  turmoil  seems  a lit- 
tle self-conscious  to  the  unregenerate. 
A poet  on  the  mountainside  lying  down, 
deliberately  and  before  competent  wit- 
nesses, to  drink  in  from  Mother  Earth 
her  strength  and  her  soul,  is  at  once 
a fantastic  and  pleasing  sight.  And 
there  is  tragedy  in  the  story  of  the  gal- 
lant retired  general  who  lived  like  a 
leper  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  most 
famous  artistic  colonies  because  he 
painted  his  cow-shed  and  pigsty  a cer- 
tain crude  yellow  without  having  first 
taken  the  sense  of  the  community  as  to 
the  suitability  of  the  unhappy  color. 
Legends  like  these,  though  no  doubt 
apocryphal,  still  convey  something  of 
the  agreeable  exotic  flavor  of  this 
Higher  Life. 

One  must  pause  here,  seriously  to 
record  and  praise  the  gallantry  of 
any  art  braving  our  stiff  commercial 
breezes,  and  the  real  merit  of  any  com- 
munity deliberately  fixing  the  standard 
of  living  at  a reasonable  and  decent  level. 
Having  done  so,  one  may  be  permitted 
some  mild  amusement.  The  men  of  an 
artistic  community  are  supposed  to  ab- 
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jure  conventional  evening  dress  as  a 
badge  of  servitude  to  philistinism.  The 
women,  happily,  are  expected  to  supply 
the  element  of  beauty,  and  are  con- 
sequently permitted  to  dress  in  any 
wild,  sweet  way  they  will.  The  bead 
chain,  the  pretty  jewel  (home-made, 
if  possible)  of  enamel  and  wrought  iron, 
the  peasant’s  cap,  and  the  loose,  flow- 
ing Algerian  robe  (is  it  not  called  “gib- 
ban”?),  all  have  their  advocates  and 
users  in  these  rural  domains  of  Art. 
The  inspiration  of  one  painter’s  art  (she 
is  his  wife  as  well)  wears,  when  travel- 
ing, a fresh  gardenia  pinned  coquettish- 
ly  upon  a sealskin  toque.  A poetess 
has,  poetically,  a long  necklace  of  amber 
beads,  in  each  of  which  is  literally  em- 
bedded a pretty  fly! 

It  has  been  found  possible,  happily 
for  many  people,  to  elude  Art  and  to  re- 
turn to  Nature  without  her  disquieting 
resence.  And  since  something  of  the 
umorous  side  of  the  Artistic  Colony  has 
been  hinted  at,  it  would  be  only  fair 
for  a moment  to  dwell  upon  the  comic 
aspects  of  the  millionaire’s  mountain  re- 
treat. This  is,  commonly,  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  And  it  is  true  that  they  plumb 
the  pine  woods  so  that  you  may  have 
hot  and  cold  water  in  the  tents,  that 
the  caviare  and  the  pate  de  foie  gras  ar- 
rive regularly,  and  that  the  champagne 
is  unexceptionable.  Luxury  in  a real 
wilderness,  all  within  a night’s  journey 
of  the  metropolis,  is  of  course  a fairy- 
story  kind  of  thing,  requiring  to  pro- 
duce it  either  Aladdin  and  his  lamp 
or  the  modern  American  and  his  money. 
There  is  an  artificial  side  to  it;  Ma- 
rie Antoinette,  who  would  unquestiona- 
bly have'  been  fashionable  and  popular 
in  New  York,  would  as  unquestionably 
have  had  an  Adirondack  camp.  But 
there  is  a genuine  side  to  it  as  well,  the 
deep-seated  national  love  of  simplicity 
and  open  air.  Mountain  pictures  them- 
selves are  what  cling  to  the  memory 
after  a holiday  in  the  woods:  dancing 
waves  upon  some  small  clear  lake  in  the 
morning,  dark  pines  against  an  orange 
sunset  sky.  One  recalls  picnics  where 
the  canoe  has  been  pulled  up  at  the  edge 
of  some  lonely,  winding,  sedgy  river. 
One  remembers  dashing  motor-boats  and 
boys  and  pretty  girls  in  country  clothes, 
browns  and  yellows  and  crimsons,  all  the 


colors  of  our  unequaled  American  au- 
tumn landscape.  The  clothes  came  from 
expensive  shops  in  town,  but  they  be- 
long upon  expensive  people  near  expen- 
sive mountains  in  the  expensive  country. 
They  are  a natural  part  of  the  whole 
pretty  scene. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  delay  here,  in 
our  somewhat  rambling  literary  course, 
for  a passage  upon  country  costume,  and 
for  a phrase  or  two  of  self-congratulation 
upon  the  way  we  are  learning  to  wear 
it  in  America.  True,  we  have  bor- 
rowed from  that  older  continent,  but  the 
sweater  and  the  Mackinaw  coat  which 
enliven  the  mountain  woods  and  streams 
always  hint  at  “Leatherstocking”  and 
“ Pathfinder,”  and  all  our  native  legends 
of  trapper  and  Indian  in  the  forest  pri- 
meval. Aided,  of  course,  by  the  some- 
what exuberant  taste  in  dress  nourished 
in  our  colleges,  we  are  learning  not  to  be 
afraid  of  color,  but  to  put  on  gold  and 
crimson  which  vie  with  autumn’s  painted 
woods  themselves  in  splendor. 

It  is  indeed  with  autumn  and  the  turn- 
ing of  the  leaf  that  our  American  moun- 
tains look  their  bravest  and  most  beau- 
tiful, and  excel  in  their  gay  garb  all 
foreign  mountains.  In  some  sense  they 
seem  to  have  special  claims  upon  the 
fall,  which,  of  all  seasons  of  tne  year, 
is  the  most  nearly  perfect  thing  the 
American  climate  has  to  offer.  The  tang 
and  brilliancy  of  our  October  and  No- 
vember air  is  unequaled  in  the  world. 
What  can  be  .pleasanter  than  to  re- 
treat from  the  summer  sea  to  the 
autumn  hills,  to  see  goldenrod  and  as- 
ter bloom,  and  to  gather  red  apples? 
The  mountain  world  is  pleasantly  full  of 
pumpkins  and  sunshine.  The  days  are 
for  horseback  rides  and  climbs  and  ram- 
bles in  the  woods.  The  nights  are  for 
open  fires  and  cups  of  our  real  vin  du 
pays , cider.  Until  Thanksgiving,  all. 
over  the  land,  in  the  Alleghanies,  the 
Catskills,  the  Berkshires,  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  the  White  and  Green  Mountains, 
and  the  vaster  Western  ranges,  happy 
people  linger,  postponing  from  day  to 
day  their  return  to  the  gay,  busy, 
pleasant,  exhausting  town.  And  when 
Thanksgiving  comes  have  we  anything 
for  which  to  give  greater  thanks  than 
our  lovely  American,  country,  our  own 
mountains  and  crystal  springs? 
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OMETIMES  I stop  thy,  our  stable-boy,  that  no  decorators 
under  a certain  picture  had  come  from  town,  and  that  Patrick, 
in  our  living-room  and  the  gardener,  was  under  a greenhouse 
philosophize  about  Des-  bench,  past  articulate  speech  or  move- 
tiny.  Life  creates  a ment — he  had  been  over-celebrating  mv 
man,  but  Destiny  molds  birthday.  There  were  hundreds  of 
him;  and  when  she  roses,  miles  of  stnilax,  and  battalions  of 
chooses  she  can  make  a master-builder  palms;  and  to  marshal  them  into  any 
out  of  a chimney-sweep  or  a sculptor  kind  of  decorative  order  seemed  impos- 
out  of  the  son  of  a hod-carrier.  If  we  sible.  I wanted  to  cry:  I know  that 
could  stand  before  mankind  as  Mendel  my  heart  was  in  my  throat,  brought 
did  before  his  peas,  and  say  with  any  there  by  the  leverage  of  despair,  when 
degree  of  surety,  this  child  will  in-  I appealed  to  the  servants  and  caterers 
herit  from  its  mother,  these  three  will  who  were  scurrying  in  and  out. 
be  like  their  father,  then  Destiny  would  “ Isn’t  there  some  one,*’  I asked, 
have  to  pack  away  her  whims  and  ca-  pointing  to  the  flowers,  “who  can  take 
prices  along  with  her  notions  of  demoo-  these  and  do  something  with  them?” 
racy,  and  we  should  find  no  more  sur-  On  every  face  I saw  refusal.  Not  a 
prises  hanging  on  family  trees.  As  it  refusal  prompted  by  unwillingness,  but 
is,  Destiny  has  her  own  way.  She  can  simple  inefficiency.  There  are  90  maav 
work  all  the  miracles  she  pleases  with  who  feel  as  helpless  with  flowers  as  with 
the  mud  and  scum  of  humanity,  while  children.  Then  a hand  pulled  me  gen- 
with  a mischievous  glint  in  her  eyes  she  tly  by  the  sleeve,  and  looking  over  my 
lets  the  common  weeds  grow  out  of  cho-  shoulder  I saw  Denis, 
sen  ground.  And  why?  How  should  I “Do  ye  have  to  put  them  any  special 
know?  You  must  ask  Destiny.  way,  or  just  pretty- like?"  he  asked, 

The  day  of  Denis’s  coming  over  was  eagerly, 
the  day  of  my  coming  out.  It  is  easy  ‘Just  pretty-like." 

to  remember — I was  eighteen  that  day,  “Then  I’ll  be  doin’  it  if  there’s  a lad 

and  led  the  cotillion  with  Stephen.  or  two  handy  as  can  help." 

It  was  noon  when  I came  into  the  It  was  nearly  eight  when  my  father 
hall  where  the  florists  had  piled  the  and  I sat  down  on  the  bottom  stair  to 
flowers  for  the  decorators,  and  found  watch,  through  the  open  doorway,  the 
him  standing  behind  a great  mound  of  last  of  the  smilax  going  into  place.  The 
roses,  holding  out  a crumpled  note  to  rooms  were  garlanded  as  if  by  magic, 
me.  The  note  was  from  tne  head  of  a Never  did  an  expectant  bud  come  to 
Belfast  linen-house  with  whom  my  fa-  blossom  in  a fairer  bower.  Denis,  on  a 
ther  did  business;  and  it  asked  a place  step-ladder,  was  twining  the  green  about 
for  “Denis  MacLean,  a Derry  lad."  I the  chandelier,  looping  it  with  great 
looked  at  Denis.  He  was  plainly  Irish  clusters  of  roses  and  Southern  clematis, 
and  immigrant — the  prototype  of  thou-  He  was  still  working  with  that  silent 
sands  who  come  over  seeking  their  for-  intensity  that  had  held  him  all  through 
tunes.  We  had  no  work  for  him,  but,  the  afternoon. 

hating  to  tell  him  so,  I asked  him  to  “The  boy's  a genius,"  my  father  was 
wait  until  my  father  came;  and  I hur-  saying.  “Only  an  artist  sotfl  has  that 
ried  back  to  the  bustle  and  excitement  skill  and  divine  abandon.  . . !” 
of  preparations  for  my  party.  We  sprang,  together.  Denis  had 

An  hour  later  I was  in  the  hall  again,  pitched  headlong  from  the  ladder  and 

listening  to  the  news  brought  by  Timo-  was  lying  in  a crumpled  heap  at  the 
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bottom,  I think  he  must  have  fainted, 
hot  the  fail  revived  him. 

MA  lad's  head  can  easy  overbalance 
an  empty  stomach,"  he  said,  struggling 
to  hi*  feet.  And  then  he  added,  “ I've 
had  naught  to  eat  since  yesthernight.” 

I looked  at  my  father  in  mortification. 

“That  settles  it,”  said  he;  “the  lad 
stays.” 

The  nest  morning  Denis  went  proudly 
into  our  greenhouse  as  gardener,  while 
the  disgraced  Patrick,  came,  secretly  and 
humbly  out.  The  ensuing  weeks  and 
months  constituted  a time  of  unmeas- 
ured joy  to  u*.  For  we  were  watching 
the  silent  thoughts  and  fancies  of  a rare 
nature  shape  themselves  into  bud  and 
blossom,  shrub  and  garden-plot.  It  was 
before  the  days  of  landscape  architects; 
but  had  a thousand  come  knocking  at 
our  gate  I doubt  if  they  would  have 
wished  to  more  a plant  or  add  a vine 
after  they  had  once  looked  into  our  gar- 
den. Denis's  trowel  was  his  artist’s 
brush,  and  he  played  with  his  colors 
over  the  earth-canvas  as  only  a master 
can.  He  thought  in  terms  of  seed  and 
soil,  root  and  branch;  he  pruned  and 
grafted  and  trained  with  that  ever- 
vigilant  tenderness  that  is  wrought  of 
true  parenthood. 

cm  and  the  dowers  get  on  famously 
together,”  I said  to  him  one  day  when 
he  was  showing  me  a row  of  rose-bushes 
which,  after  having  been  almost  winter- 
killed,  he  had  been  coaxing  hack  to  life. 

“Aye,  why  not?”  and  he  smiled. 
“ Sure  a man  never  had  a betther  farmTy 
o’ child  her.  They  he’s  grateful  far  every 
slither  o’  food  an’  care  I give  them. 
They’re  well  mtnded  an’  well  mannered 
— doin’  what  they're  told  an’  g rowin' 
where  they're  put.  Aye,  they  he’s  good 
childher.” 

He  seldom  spoke  to  us;  but  often  I 
came  upon  him,  unbeknown,  talking  to 
the  plants  in  the  garden. 

“Haven’t  ve  ;mv  helm’  for  yoor 
neighbors  at  all — to  go  cwwdiu’  them 
that  way?”  1 overheard  him  scolding  a. 
young  bitch  that  wsrs  throwing  our  un- 
ruly roots  and  branches  in  every  dm>-. 
rion.  “Don’t  ye  know  ’tis  little  any  one 
thinks  o’  them  that  spreads  out  arh 
■tots  big?  Now  rf  ye  want  to  count  wi 
the  Almighty  ye'd  best  begin  to  root 
deep  an’  grow  sthraight*” 


Go  gle 


Another  time  1 caught  him  wheedling 
a row  of  sickly  peas.  “Sure  ye'd  bettbei 
hearten  up  a bit;  ye’ll  never  get  any 
consolation  out  o’  bad  health.  I’ve 
propped  ye  stbrong,  an’  given  ye  ail 
the  dthressm’  an’  sun  ye  can  stand. 

iust  forget  your  throiiblex  an*  blossom  a 
it;  ’twill  cheer  yt  svoodtherfu',** 

And  again  I eavesdropped  when  he 
was  transplanting  some  common  asters; 
“Now  I’m  gain’  to  give  w a fcrst- 
stliratght  chance  to  show  off,”  and  he 
took  a blossom  between  finger  and 
thumb,  eying  it  quizzically.  “ Wre 
naught  but  a vagabone  lad,  an’  ye:  kru*AV 
it.  Faith,  what  was  your  grandmother, 
if  she  wasn’t  a Weed  ? But  ye  ye  been 
grenvin’  grand,  as  careful  wi'ym;t  leaves 
as  if  ye’d  been  quality.  I’m  gem’ 
put  ye  here  to  bordther  these  earmas, 
where  every  one  cornin’  into  the.  ’gai-dyM 
can  see  ye  fine.” 

But  the  best  memory  of  those  early 
ears  is  of  Denis  in  the  garden  at  Uay- 
reak.  Often  I saw  him  standing  with 
bared  head,  a trowel  in  his  hand,  and 
his  face  glowing  with  a radiant  worship. 
I knew  that  he  was  watching  for  the 
sun  to  waken  his  “childher.”  A druid 
might  have  looked  that  way  as  he  waited 
for  the  first  shaft  of  light  to  kindle  his 
sacrificial  fire. 

Whenever  I would  let  him,  D»rm 
chose  the  flowers  for  the  house,  selecting 
them  with  a sensitive  appreciation  of 
fitness.  On  those  hectic  summer  morn- 
ings when  the  temperature  wandered 
above  oo°  and  not  a breath  #a.cpeih 
be  would  corae  with  his  arms  /oil  of 
exquisite  blossoms,  pink  and  m»Jfiye 
ivory,  with  abundance  of  delicate  green. 
When  days  were  cold  and  gray  there  was 
always  something  warm  and  chei  ribl — 
flashing  peonies,  brilliant  four-o  clocks* 
or  sprays  of  trumpet-vine.  There,  were 
flowers  for  sad  days  and  glad  days.  And 
this  brings  me  to  our  wedding— -Stephen's 
and  mine. 

We. were  married  in  June;  and  Denis 
grew  tyerv  blossom  and  plant  tba-t  went 
if-  rriake  the  wc-dding  jKvjurifgf  This 
Mvm  hiss  wish — again  he 
tfee  house  “ pretty-like.”  I jgfltitmbcr 
.1  was  ready,  waiting  for  the  mhjifet&t, 
when  Denis  brought  toy  bridal  fe, vers-, 
the  usual  roses  and  ©ranee  Wri$son»ky. 
tied  with  satin  ribbons.  H#* 
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full  of  the  deep  emotion  a true  Celt 
never  tries  to  hide. 

“I’ve  grown  a bit  o’  happiness  wi’ 
each  one,”  he  said,  holding  them  out  to 
me.  “An’  there  be’s  good  luck  tied  into 
every  bud.  They’ll  all  come  throe.  I’m 
wishin’.” 

What  others  said  that  day  has  long 
since  gone  the  way  of  forgotten  things. 
Only  my  father’s  blessing  and  Denis’s 
wish  have  lain  green  in  my  memory. 

We  had  come  to  look  upon  Denis  as 
the  omnipotent  spirit  of  our  greenhouse 
and  garden;  but  as  a man,  with  inter- 
ests and  desires  apart  from  his  work, 
we  had  never  thought  of  him.  My  sur- 
prise was  all  the  greater,  therefore,  when 
Stephen  and  I returned  from  our  honey- 
moon, to  miss  him  from  the  group  of 
welcoming  servants.  I also  saw  a news- 
ful smile  on  my  father’s  face. 

“Where  is  Denis?”  I asked. 

“Married.” 

“Married!” 

“Yes,  daughter.  Did  you  think  you 
were  the  only  one  who  could  mate  and 
come  back  to  the  old  place  to  nest?  I 
am  having  the  garden  lodge  fixed  up 
for  him.” 

“And  what  is  Mrs.  Denis  like?” 

This  time  my  father  shook  his  head; 
nor  could  we  glean  any  gossip  from  the 
servants.  There  was  nothing  left  to  do 
but  let  our  fancies  have  their  way,  which 
they  took  with  little  coaxing.  We  pic- 
tured her  an  Irish  lass  from  Denis’s 
own  county,  loved  before  ever  he  came 
over.  She  would  be  simple  and  shy  and 
pretty,  with  a rosy,  healthful  prettiness, 
as  well  as  capable  and  thrifty.  You 
see,  we  chose  the  very  best  we  could  for 
Denis;  and  with  this  picture  in  our 
minds  we  went  down  to  the  lodge  to 
welcome  them  home. 

Memory  has  a happy  way  of  storing 
up  the  pleasant  things  of  life  for  us; 
while  she  crams  the  unwelcome  ones 
into  a stout  bag,  with  a heavy  stone  at 
the  bottom,  and  drops  them  into  the 
waters  of  Lethe.  But  somehow  Denis’s 
wife  slipped  out.  I can  remember  every 
little  incident,  and  all  the  heartache  and 
disappointment  of  that  day.  She  was 
pretty — oh  yes,  pretty  as  many  who 
walk  the  streets  or  dance  in  the  first 
row  of  the  chorus.  Of  the  other  quali- 
ties we  had  prophesied  I could  find  no 
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trace;  and  we  came  away  wondering 
how  long  Denis’s  happiness  would  last. 
For  Denis  was  happy — and  blindly  wor- 
shipful. 

' The  months  that  passed  brought  flur- 
ries of  gossip,  like  the  scattering  of 
leaves  in  the  fall;  at  first  they  mean 
little,  and  you  hardly  notice  them,  until 
suddenly  you  find  the  ground  covered 
and  the  trees  bare.  I wondered  if 
Denis’s  happiness  was  being  stripped, 
bit  by  bit,  tnat  way.  We  learned  that 
his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  an  East  Side 
awnbroker  and  a music-hall  singer, 
he  boasted  of  her  ignorance  in  house- 
hold matters — she  could  neither  cook 
nor  sew,  and  she  scorned  to  clean.  She 
also  scorned  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of 
the  little  ivy-covered  lodge,  and  went 
fluttering  off  down  the  primrose  path 
toward  the  lights  and  amusements  of 
the  city,  leaving  the  lodge  to  keep  itself 
as  best  it  could  with  an  occasional  hand 
from  Denis. 

Their  son  was  bom  the  week  before 
ours.  Fearing  that  there  might  be  scant 
reparation  for  him,  I sewed  a second 
asketful  of  little  clothes,  making  them 
with  the  same  care  and  daintiness.  It 
was  my  return  to  Denis  for  the  bridal 
flowers;  I wanted  to  stitch  into  the 
slips  and  jackets  some  of  the  good  luck 
he  had  grown  for  me.  When  everything 
was  finished  I took  the  basket  down  to 
the  lodge,  but  it  was  Denis’s  hands  that 
took  it  from  me.  It  was  Denis’s  fingers 
that  smoothed  the  little  dresses  ten- 
derly, noting  each  band  of  lace  and 
knot  of  ribbon,  while  the  wife  looked 
on  with  restless,  discontented  eyes  and 
a fretful  pout  on  her  rosebud  lips. 

“Thank  ye,”  he  said,  simply.  “If 
anything  could  be  makin’  the  wee  lad 
more  welcome,  ’tis  this.” 

Both  sons  were  named  for  their 
fathers.  I lay  with  little  Stephen  on 
my  arm  and  listened  to  their  voices  as 
they  drifted  up  to  me  through  the  open 
window,  vibrant  with  the  conscious 
pride  of  new-found  fatherhood.  They 
were  comparing  such  important  matters 
as  weight  and  nair  and  lungs  with  care- 
ful exactness. 

“Do  ye  think,”  I heard  Denis  ask, 
“when  they  be’s  lookin’  about  wi’ 
them  far-away  eyes,  so  wise-like,  that 
they’re  thinkin’  of  anything?” 
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And  big  Stephen  laughed.  “Of  course 
they  are.  They  are  thinking  us  over 
and  wondering  if  they  made  any  mistake 
in  coming.” 

I echoed  the  laugh,  but  the  next  mo- 
ment I was  thinking  about  the  mother 
at  the  lodge.  Had  birth-giving  brought 
any  message  to  her?  Pain  had  been  a 
a miracle-worker  since  God  created  the 
first  man  and  woman.  Would  it  count 
for  anything  now  ? 

Stephen  kept  the  drift  of  things  from 
me  as  long  as  he  could,  but  as  soon  as 
I was  about  again  I saw  clearly  enough. 
Denis’s  wife  had  gone  beyond  the  prim- 
rose path.  Denis  was  already  in  debt 
and  had  little  money  to  give  her.  She 
had  grown  to  despise  him  for  depriving 
her  of  the  indulgences  she  craved  and 
for  the  love  he  lavished  on  his  son;  so 
she  took  the  baby  with  her  when  she 
ran  away  with  a circuit-manager — it 
was  the  only  way  she  could  conceive  of 
getting  even  with  Denis. 

He  brought  us  the  news  of  her  going; 
he  was  too  proud  or  too  sensitive  to  leave 
it  to  a less  kindly  tongue. 

“Ye  mustn’t  be  blamin’  her,”  he  said, 
tremulously  appealing.  “She  was  too 
party  to  stay  by  a no-account,  set-at- 
nome  man  like  me.  Sure  isn’t  my 
name  Denis?  An’  did  ye  ever  know 
aught  o’  good  in  a man  by  that  name?” 

“They  made  one  a saint  in  France,” 
I said,  hotly. 

“Maybe.  But  ’tis  a long  cry  from 
there  to  Ireland.”  He  was  silent  a 
moment,  asking  at  last,  with  a sob  in 
his  throat,  “Ye  think  ’twas  love,  just, 
for  the  wee  lad  that  made  her  fetch  him 
along  wi’  her— don’t  ye?” 

And  love  sealed  our  lips. 

Denis  made  no  effort  to  find  them. 
I remember  he  said  once,  pointing  to  a 
poor  withered-looking  thing  in  a pot: 

‘That  be’s  a calceolaria;  an’  if  it  won’t 
grow  for  ye  ’tis  no  use  coaxin’  it.  Ye’d 
best  let  it  be — or  leave  it  them  that 
can  make  it  grow.” 

This,  I think,  was  his  philosophy  re- 
garding his  wife.  As  for  the  child,  no 
philosophy  could  make  that  loss  bear- 
able. ] 1 saw  him  a hundred  times  slip 
a flower  into  the  curled  fingers  of  our 
baby,  turning  away  afterward,  white- 
lipped,  to  face  his  own  loneliness. 

Little  Stephen  was  a year  old  when 


Denis  came  to  us  one  morning,  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand.  He  looked  as  a man 
looks  who  has  thought  himself  walking 
with  the  greatest  sorrow  life  can  hold, 
and  then  turns  suddenly  to  find  an  un- 
speakable horror  at  his  heels.  He  said 
nothing,  put  the  letter  in  my  hand,  and 
walked  away.  We  watched  him  leave 
the  house  and  take  the  road  toward  the 
station  before  we  read  it.  It  was  from 
his  wife:  the  baby  was  sick,  probably 
dying;  she  could  be  bothered  with  it  no 
longer.  If  Denis  wished  to  see  it  again 
and  have  it  buried  decently,  he  must' 
come  at  once. 

Two  days  later  Denis  walked  into  my 
room  and  laid  the  little  wasted  figure 
of  his  son  across  my  knees.  So  white 
and  still  it  lay,  I thought  he  must  have 
died,  and  I looked  fearingly  up  at  Denis. 

“’Tis  not  gone — yet,”  he  said,  huskily. 
“Ye’ll  save  him — aye,  ye’ll  save  him.” 
This  was  not  a question  or  a prayer; 
it  was  the  plain  statement  of  belief  in 
my  power  to  fight  for  the  life  of  a child, 
whether  it  were  my  own  or  another^. 

So  Denis’s  son  was  put  to  bed  in  my 
son’s  crib,  and  for  days  we  battled 
against  starvation  and  neglect.  Some- 
how I knew  we  should  win.  But  I often 
questioned,  as  I sat  through  the  long 
watches  at  night,  whether  God  might; 
not  do  a wiser,  kinder  thing  in  taking 
the  child.  Could  any  lasting  form  of 
love  or  faithfulness  come  from  such  a 
mother?  Again  I set  to  wondering. 

The  child  lived.  One  day  Denis  came 
to  me  with  both  thankfulness  and  yearn- 
ing in  his  face.  “I’ve  not  the  words  to 

Eiece  out  half  I’d  like  to  be  sayin’,”  and 
e gathered  the  baby  hungrily  into  his 
arms.  “Sure  I feel  like  one  o’  them 
tulip  bulbs  that’s  been  lyin’  i’  the  dark 
an*  cold  all  winther,  an’  some  one  has 
put  back  i’  the  warm  earth  again,  wi* 
the  sun  overhead.  If  ye  don’t  mind 
I’ll  take  him  home — the  day.  *Tis  a 
poor  gardener  entirely  that  can’t  make 
a wee  lad  grow  along  wi’  seeds  an’  such.” 

Denis  cared  for  his  son  after  much 
the  same  fashion  as  he  tended  his  plants. 
We  soon  grew  accustomed  to  seeing  him 
busy  at  his  work,  the  child  tucked 
under  his  arm  or  on  his  shoulder  while 
he  pruned  or  planted  as  skilfully  as  if 
he  had  two  free  hands  instead  of  one. 
For  a time  I stood  by  in  silent  guard- 
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ianship,  ready  with  suggestions  for  food 
and  general  upbringing,  but  they  were 
never  needed.  The  child  was  fed  sim- 
ply  and  regularly;  and  for  the  rest,  there 
was  plenty  of  love  and  sunshine. 

When  the  boy  was  older  he  played 
near  by  at  picture-making.  He  would 
gather  the  fallen  petals  and  leaves  and 
lay  them,  like  mosaics,  in  the  wet 
earth  or  dust;  sometimes  it  would  be 
just  a jumble  of  rich  colors,  sometimes  a 
hint  at  symmetrical  design  or  definite 
form.  He  was  not  a sturdy,  mischief- 
loving  little  boy  like  our  own;  he  had  a 
fragile  beauty  and  a solemn,  thoughtful 
way  which  made  him  seem  strangely 
old.  They  were  always  together,  Denis 
and  his  son.  Even  at  daybreak  in  the 
garden  the  boy  would  sit,  perched  high 
on  his  father’s  shoulder,  waiting  with 
clasped  hands  in  silent  wonder  for  the 
coming  glory  of  the  new  day. 

Garden  days  had  changed  to  school 
days  before  we  laid  any  special  signifi- 
cance to  the  boy’s  picture  - making. 
Denis  would  bring  over  at  night,  after 
the  boy  was  asleep,  marvelous  drawings 
of  maps  and  churches,  ships  and  flow- 
ers— always  flowers — which  he  would 
show  to  us  so  proudly,  asking,  “Are  they 
fair  for  a wee  lad,  do  ye  think?” 

“Perhaps  he  will  be  a painter,”  I 
said  once,  when  Denis  had  brought  a 
truly  remarkable  water-color  of  some 
tawny  iris.  And  his  answer  only  added 
fresh  apprehension  to  an  already  dis- 
quieted mind: 

“Aye,  we  have  it  settled,  him  an’ 
99 

me. 

The  day  our  boy  went  to  college 
Denis’s  boy  left  for  Paris  to  study  art. 
My  father  and  Stephen  wanted  to 
finance  him,  but  Denis  shook  his  head. 

“Betther  not,  thank  ye.  Ye’ve  paid 
me  well;  an’  what  I’ve  saved,  along  wi’ 
what  the  lad’s  goin’  to  earn,  will  see 
him  through.”  He  stopped  a moment, 
deep  in  thought.  “Ye  see,  some  plants 
take  nat’ral  to  proppin’  an’  trellisin’, 
an’  some  does  best  alone  wi’  a free  soil. 
Them  last  is  always  the  hardiest.” 

And  again  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
two  fathers  met  on  the  open  porch  to 
compare  notes  concerning  their  sons. 
Stephen’s  news  was  always  of  college 
doings:  freshman  honors,  the  making  of 


the  varsity  crew,  creditable  schoJarsK 
— just  the  average  achievements  of  kT 
average  boy;  but  Denis  told  of 
work  and  steady  climbing. 

One  morning,  over  a score  of  y$m 
since  that  other  morning,  Denis  came 
into  the  breakfast-room  with  another 
open  letter  in  his  hand. 

“’Tis  from  the  lad,”  he  said,  wawing 
the  letter  excitedly;  and  then  he  looked 
at  me.  “Ye  read  it.” 

It  was  wonderful  news — his  picture 
had  taken  the  grand  frix  at  the  Salon. 
This  had  brought  him  a number  of 
orders,  for  portraits  and  panels,  but  first 
of  all  he  was  coming  home — he  wanted 
to  see  his  father.  There  was  a clipping 
from  the  Figaro  inclosed,  which  told 
more — the  critics  were  agreed  in  their 
praise  of  the  picture  and  in  their  sur- 
prise at  his  refusal  to  sell  to  an  art- 
collector  at  a fabulous  sum. 

“Well — •”  I said  to  Denis. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “ve  see,  a man  can 
grow  a lad  along  wi’  flowers  an*  have 
him  turn  out  as  fine  as  any  o’  them.” 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  Denis’s 
son  has  become  famous  over  two  conti- 
nents, and  he  shares  every  honor  and 
happiness  with  his  father.  A part  of 
each  year  he  is  here;  and  again  t^e  grow 
accustomed  to  seeing  the  two  sill  day 
long  together  in  the  greenhouse  or  gar- 
den, Denis  busy  at  nis  work,  %nd  the 
boy  near  by,  picture-making. 

His  first  picture — the  one  hes  would 
not  sell — hangs  in  the  room  from  under 
whose  chandelier  Denis  tumbled  on  the 
day  of  my  coming  out.  It  is  a picture  of 
Denis  in  the  garden  at  daybreak,  bare- 
headed and  trowel  in  hand.  All  the 
tender  radiance  and  worship  is  in  his 
face,  and  underneath  is  printed  the  one 
word,  “Fatherhood.”  It  is  here  that  I 
stop  and  philosophize  about  Destiny; 
and  the  other  day  I caught  Denis  stand- 
ing before  it  in  solemn  scrutiny.  He 
looked  very  foolish  when  he  saw  me. 

“I  was  just  seein’  could  X mind 
what  spring  I planted  them  flowers,**  he 
said,  by  way  of  explanation.  And  then 
he  put  out  his  hands,  deprecating/y. 
“Wouldn’t  ye  think,  now,  that  the  lad 
could  ha’  found  somethin*  grander  for  a 
prize-winnin’  picture  than  an  old,  igno- 
rant Irishman?”  K 
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was  a brave  and  lus- 
trous banquet;  and  a 
noisy  one,  too,  because 
1 there  was  an  orchestra 
among  some  plants  at 
one  end  of  the  long 
dining-room,  and,  after 
a preliminary  stiffness,  the  guests  were 
impelled  to  converse  — necessarily  at 
the  tops  of  their  voices.  The  whole 
company  of  fifty  sat  at  a great  oblong 
table,  improvised  for  the  occasion  by 
carpenters;  but,  not  betraying  itself  as 
an  improvisation,  it  seemed  a permanent 
continent  of  damask  and  lace,  with 
shores  of  crystal  and  silver  running  up 
to  spreading  groves  of  orchids  and  lilies 
and  white  roses — an  inhabited  continent, 
evidently,  for  there  were  three  marvel- 
ous, gleaming  buildings:  one  in  the  cen- 
ter and  one  at  each  end,  white  miracles 
wrought  by  some  inspired  craftsman  in 
sculptural  icing.  They  were  models  in 
miniature,  and  they  represented  the 
Sheridan  Building,  the  Sheridan  Apart- 
ments, and  the  Pump  Works.  Nearly 
all  the  guests  recognized  them  without 
having  to  be  told  what  they  were,  and 
pronounced  the  likenesses  superb. 

The  arrangement  of  the  table  was 
visibly  baronial.  At  the  head  sat  the 
great  Thane,  with  the  flower  of  his  fam- 
ily and  of  the  guests  about  him;  then 
on  each  side  came  the  neighbors  of  the 
“old”  house,  grading  down  to  vassals 
and  retainers — superintendents,  cashiers, 
heads  of  departments,  and  the  like — at 
the  foot,  where  the  Thane’s  lady  took 
her  place  as  a consolation  for  the  less 
important.  Here,  too,  among  the  thralls 
and  bondmen,  sat  Bibbs  Sheridan,  a 
meek  Banquo,  wondering  how  anybody 
could  look  at  him  and  eat. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a vast,  con- 
tinuous eating;  for  these  were  whole- 
vot.  cxfcisQNo  Tfci.tM 


some  folk  who  understood  that  dinner 
meant  something  intended  for  introduc- 
tion into  the  system  by  means  of  an 
aperture  in  the  face,  devised  by  nature 
for  that  express  puipose.  And  besides, 
nobody  looked  at  Bibbs. 

He  was  better  content  to  be  left  to 
himself;  his  voice  was  not  strong  enough 
to  make  itself  heard  over  the  hubbub 
without  an  exhausting  effort,  and  the 
talk  that  went  on  about  him  was  too  fast 
and  too  fragmentary  for  his  drawl  to 
keep  pace  with  it.  So  he  felt  relieved 
when  each  of  his  neighbors  in  turn,  after 
a polite  inquiry  about  his  health,  turned 
to  seek  livelier  responses  in  other  direc- 
tions. For  the  talk  went  on  with  the 
eating,  incessantly.  It  rose  over  the 
throbbing  of  the  orchestra  and  the  clat- 
ter and  clinking  of  silver  and  china  and 
glass;  and  there  was  a mighty  babble. 

“Yes,  sir!  Started  without  a dollar.” 

. . . “Yellow  flounces  on  the  overskirt.” 

. . . “I  says,  ‘Wilkie,  your  department’s 
got  to  go  bigger  this  year,’  I says.”  . . . 
“Fifteen  per  cent,  turnover  in  thirty-one 
weeks.”  . . . “One  of  the  biggest  men 
in  the  biggest — ” . . . “The  wife  says 
she’ll  have  to  let  out  my  pants  if  my 
appetite — ” . . . “Say,  did  you  see 
that  statue  of  a Turk  in  the  hall?  One 
of  the  finest  things  I ever — •”  . . . 
“‘Not  a dollar,  not  a nickel,  not  one 
red  cent  do  you  get  out  o’  me,’  I says, 
and  so  he  ups  and — ” . . . “Yes,  the 
baby  makes  four  they’ve  lost,  now.” 

. . . “Well,  they  got  their  raise  and 
they  went  in  bifj;.”  . . . “Yes,  sir! 
Not  a dollar  to  his  name,  and  look  at 
what — ■”  . . . “You  wait!  The  popu- 
lation of  this  town’s  goin’  to  hit  the 
million  mark  before  sne  stops.”  . . . 
“Well,  if  you  can  show  me  a bigger 
deal  than — ” 

And  through  the  interstices  of  this 
clamoring  Bibbs  could  hear  the  con- 
tinual booming  of  his  father’,?  heavy 
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voice;  and  once  he  caught  the  sentence, 
“Yes,  young  lady,  that’s  just  what  did 
it  for  me,  and  that’s  just  what  ’ll  do 
it  for  my  boys — they  got  to  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before!’*  It  was  his  familiar  flourish, 
an  old  story  to  Bibbs,  and  now  jovially 
declaimed  for  the  edification  of  Mary 
Vertrees. 

It  was  a great  night  for  Sheridan — the 
very  crest  of  his  wave.  He  sat  there 
knowing  himself  Thane  and  master  by 
his  own  endeavor;  and  his  big,  smooth, 
red  face  grew  more  and  more  radiant 
with  good-will  and  with  the  simplest, 
happiest,  most  boylike  vanity.  He  was 
the  picture  of  health,  of  good  cheer,  and 
of  power  on  a holiday.  He  had  thirty 
teeth,  none  bought,  and  showed  most  of 
them  when  he  laughed;  his  grizzled  hair 
was  thick,  and  as  unruly  as  a farm 
laborer’s;  his  chest  was  deep  and  big 
beneath  its  vast  fa9ade  of  starched  white 
linen,  where  little  diamonds  twinkled, 
circling  three  large  pearls;  his  hands 
were  stubby  and  strong,  and  he  used 
them  freely  in  gestures  of  marked  pic- 
turesqueness; and  though  he  had  grown 
fat  at  chin  and  waist  and  wrist,  he  had 
not  lost  the  look  of  readiness  and  activ- 
ity. 

He  dominated  the  table,  shouting 
jocular  questions  and  railleries  at  every 
one.  His  idea  was  that  when  people 
were  having  a good  time  they  were  noisy  ; 
and  his  own  additions  to  the  hubbub 
increased  his  pleasure,  and,  of  course, 
met  the  warmest  encouragement  from 
his  guests.  Edith  had  discovered  that 
he  had  very  foggy  notions  of  the  differ- 
ence between  a band  and  an  orchestra, 
and  when  it  was  made  clear  to  him,  he 
had  held  out  for  a band  until  Edith 
threatened  tears;  but  the  size  of  the 
orchestra  they  hired  consoled  him,  and 
he  had  now  no  regrets  in  the  matter. 

He  kept  time  to  the  music  continually, 
with  his  feet,  or  pounding  on  the  table 
with  his  fist,  and  sometimes  with  spoon 
or  knife  upon  his  plate  or  a glass,  with- 


erhaps. “Ask  that  fellow  if  they  don’t 
now  ‘Nancy  Lee’!”  And  when  the 
leader  would  shake  his  head  apologeti- 
cally in  answer  to  an  obedient  shriek 
from  Mrs.  Sheridan,  the  “Toreador”  con- 
tinuing vehemently,  Sheridan  would  roar 
half-remembered  fragments  of  “Nancy 
Lee,”  naturally  mingling  some  Bizet 
with  the  air  of  that  uxorious  tribute. 

“ Oh,  there  she  stands  and  waves  her 
hands  while  I'm  away! 

“ A sail-er's  wife  a sail-er's  star  should 
he!  Yc  ha,  oh,  oh! 

“Oh,  Nancy,  Nancy , Nancy  Lee!  Oh, 
Na-hancy  Lee! 

"Nay,  there,  old  lady?”  he  would  bel- 
low. “Tell’em  to  play ‘In  the  Gloaming.’ 
In  the  gloaming,  oh,  my  darling,  la-la- 
lum-tee — Well,  if  they  don’t  know 
that,  what’s  the  matter  with  ‘Larboard 
Watch,  Ahoy’?  That's  good  music! 
That’s  the  kind  o’  music  I like!  Come 
on,  now!  Mrs.  Callin,  get  'em  singin’ 
down  in  your  part  o’  the  table.  What's 
the  matter  you  folks  down  there,  any- 
way? Lar-board  watch,  ahoy! 

“ What  joy  he  feels , as — 
tee-dee-dum  steals.  Lo-ctr-r-hoard  watch, 
ahoy  i" 

No  external  bubbling  contributed  to 
this  effervescence:  the  Sheridans’  table 
-had  never  borne  wine,  and,  more  because 
of  timidity  about  it  than  conviction,  it 
bore  none  now;  though  “mineral  wa- 
ters” were  copiously  poured  from  bot- 
tles wrapped,  for  some  reason,  in  nap- 
kins, and  proved  wholly  satisfactory  to 
almost  all  of  the  guests.  And  certainly 
no  wine  could  have  inspired  more  turbu- 
lent good  spirits  in  the  host.  Not  even 
Bibbs  was  an  alloy  in  this  night’s  hap- 
iness,  for,  as  Mrs.  Sheridan  had  said, 
e had  “plans  for  Bibbs” — plans  which 
were  going  to  straighten  out  some  things 
that  had  gone  wrong. 

So  he  pounded  the  table  and  boomed 
his  echoes  of  old  songs,  and  then,  forget- 
ting these,  would  renew  his  friendly  rail- 
eries,  or  perhaps,  turning  to  Mary  Ver- 
trees, who  sat  near  him,  round  the  comer 


out  permitting  these  side-products  to  in- 
terfere with  the  real  business  of  eating 
and  shouting. 

“Tell  ’em  to  play  ‘Nancy  Lee’!”  he 
would  bellow  down  the  length  of  the  ta- 
ble to  his  wife,  while  the  musicians  were 


in  the  midst  of  the  “Toreador”  song. 
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of  the  table  at  his  right,  he  would  become 
autobiographical.  Gentlemen  less  naive 
than  he  had  paid  her  that  tribute,  for 
she  was  a girl  who  inspired  the  auto- 
biographical impulse  in  every  man  who 
met  her— it  needed  but  the  sight  of  her. 

The  dinner  seemed,  somehow,  to  cen- 
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ter  about  Mary  Vertrees  and  the  jocund 
host  as  a play  centers  about  its  hero  and 
heroine;  they  were  the  rubicund  king 
and  the  starry  princess  of  this  spectacle 
— they  paid  court  to  each  other,  and 
everybody  paid  court  to  them.  Down 
near  the  sugar  Pump  Works,  where 
Bibbs  sat,  there  was  audible  speculation 
and  admiration.  “Wonder  who  that 
lady  is — makin’  such  a hit  with  the  old 
man.”  “Well,  wouldn’t  she  make  a hit 
with  you?”  “Prettiest  sight  I ever 
saw!”  “Must  be  some  heiress.”  “Heir- 
ess? Golly,  I guess  I could  stand  it  to 
marry  rich,  then!” 

Edith  and  Sibyl  were  radiant:  at  first 
they  had  watched  Miss  Vertrees  with  an 
almost  haggard  anxiety,  wondering  what 
disastrous  effect  Sheridan’s  pastoral  gai- 
eties— and  other  things — would  have 
upon  her.  But  she  seemed  delighted 
with  everything,  and  with  him  most  of 
all.  She  treated  him  as  if  he  were  some 
delicious,  foolish  old  joke  that  she  under- 
stood perfectly,  laughing  at  him  almost 
violently  when  he  bragged — probably 
his  first  experience  of  that  kind  in  his 
life.  It  enchanted  him. 

As  he  proclaimed  to  the  table,  she 
had  “ a way  with  her.”  She  had,  indeed, 
as  Roscoe  Sheridan,  upon  her  right,  dis- 
covered just  after  the  feast  began.  Since 
his  marriage  three  years  before,  no  lady 
had  bestowed  upon  him  so  protracted  a 
full  view  of  brilliant  eyes;  and,  with  the 
dazzling  look,  his  lovely  neighbor  said — 
and  it  was  her  first  speech  to  him: 

“I  hope  you’re  very  susceptible,  Mr. 
Sheridan!” 

Honest  Roscoe  was  taken  aback,  and, 
“Why?”  was  all  he  managed  to  say. 

She  repeated  the  look  deliberately, 
which  was  noted,  with  a mystification 
equal  to  his  own,  by  his  sister  across  the 
table.  No  one,  reflected  Edith,  could 
imagine  Mary  Vertrees  the  sort  of  girl 
who  would  “really  flirt”  with  married 
men — she  was  obviously  the  “opposite 
of  all  that.”  Edith  defined  her  as  a 
“thoroughbred,”  a “nice  girl”;  and  the 
look  given  to  Roscoe  was  astounding. 
Roscoe’s  wife  saw  it,  too,  and  she  was 
another  whom  it  puzzled — though  not 
because  its  recipient  was  married. 

“Because!”  said  Mary  Vertrees,  re- 
plying to  Roscoe’s  monosyllable.  “And 
also  because  we’rej  next-door  neigh- 
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bors  at  table,  and  it’s  dull  times  ahead 
for  both  of  us  if  we  don’t  get  along.” 

Roscoe  was  a literal  young  man,  all 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  he  had  been 
brought  up  to  believe  that  when  a man 
married  he  “ married  and  settled  down.” 

It  was  “ all  right,”  he  felt,  for  a man  as 
old  as  his  father  to  pay  florid  compli- 
ments to  as  pretty  a girl  as  this  Miss 
Vertrees,  but  for  himself — “a  young 
married  man”  — it  wouldn’t  do;  it 
wouldn’t  even  be  quite  moral.  He  knew 
that  young  married  people  might  have 
friendships,  like  his  wife’s  for  Lam- 
hom;  but  Sibyl  and  Lamhom  never 
“flirted” — they  were  always  very  mat- 
ter-of-fact with  each  other.  Roscoe 
would  have  been  troubled  if  Sibyl  had 
ever  told  Lamhom  she  hoped  he  was 
susceptible. 

“Yes — we’re  neighbors,”  he  said,  awk- 
wardly. 

“Next-door  neighbors  in  houses,  too,” 
she  added. 

“ No,  not  exactly.  I live  across  the 
street.” 

“Why,  no!”  she  exclaimed,  and 
seemed  startled.  “Your  mother  told 
me  this  afternoon  that  you  lived  at 
home.” 

“Yes,  of  course  I live  at  home.  I 
built  that  new  house  across  the  street.” 

“But  you — ■”  She  paused,  confused, 
and  then,  slowly,  a deep  color  came  into 
her  cheek.  “But  I understood — ” 

“No,”  he  said;  “my  wife  and  I lived 
with  the  old  folks  the  first  year,  but 
that’s  all.  Edith  and  Jim  live  with 
them,  of  course.” 

“I — I see,”  she  said,  the  deep  color 
still  deepening  as  she  turned  from  him 
and  saw,  written  upon  a card  before  the 
gentleman  at  her  left,  the  name,  “Mr. 
James  Sheridan,  Jr.”  And  from  that 
moment  Roscoe  had  little  enough  cause 
for  wondering  what  he  ought  to  reply 
to  her  disturbing  coquetries. 

Mr.  James  Sheridan  had  been  anx- 
iously waiting  for  the  dazzling  visitor  to 
“get  through  with  old  Roscoe,”  as  he 
thought  of  it,  and  give  a bachelor  a 
chance.  “Old  Roscoe”  was  the  younger, 
but  he  had  always  been  the  steady 
wheel-horse  of  the  family.  Jim  was 
“steady”  enough,  but  was  considered 
livelier  than  Roscoe,  which  in  truth  is 
not  saying  much  for  Jim’s  liveliness. 
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As  their  father  habitually  boasted,  both 
brothers  were  “capable,  hard-working 
young  business-men,”  and  the  principal 
difference  between  them  was  merely  that 
which  resulted  from  Jim’s  still  being  a 
bachelor.  Physically  they  were  of  the 
same  type:  dark  of  eyes  and  of  hair, 
fresh-colored  and  thick-set,  and  though 
Roscoe  was  several  inches  taller  than 
Jim,  neither  was  of  the  height,  breadth, 
or  depth  of  the  father.  Both  wore  young 
business-men’s  mustaches,  and  either 
could  have  sat  for  the  tailor-shop  litho- 
graphs of  young  business-men  wearing 
“rich  suitings  in  dark  mixtures.” 

Jim,  approving  warmly  of  his  neigh- 
bors prome,  perceived  her  access  of 
color,  which  increased  his  approbation. 
“What’s  that  old  Roscoe  saying  to 
you,  Miss  Vertrees?”  he  asked.  “These, 
young  married  men  are  mighty  forward, 
nowadays,  but  you  mustn’t  let  ’em  make 
you  blush.” 

“Am  I blushing?”  she  said.  “Are  vou 
sure?”  And  with  that  she  gave  him 
ample  opportunity  tp  make  sure,  repeal- 
ing with  interest  the  look  wasted  upon 
Roscoe.  “I  think  you  must  be  mis- 
taken,” she  continued.  “I  think  it’s 
your  brother  who  is  blushing.  I’ve 
thrown  him  into  confusion. 

“How?”  • 

She  laughed,  and  then,  leaning  to  him 
a little,  said  in  a tone  as  confidential  as 
she  could  make  it,  under  cover  of  the 
uproar,  “By  trying  to  begin  with  him 
a courtship  I meant  for  you  /” 

This  might  well  be  a style  new  to  Jim; 
and  it  was.  He  conceived  it  a non<- 
sensical  form  of  badinage,  and  yet  it 
took  his  breath.  He  realized  that  he 
wished  what  she  said  to  be  the  literal 
truth,  and  he  was  instantly  snared  by 
that  realization. 

“By  George!”  he  said.  “I  guess 
you’re  the* kind  of  girl  that  can  say  any- 
thing— yes,  and  get  away  with  it,  too!” 

She  laughed  again  — in  her  way,  so 
that  he  could  not  tell  whether  she  was 
laughing  at  him  or  at  herself  or  at  the 
nonsense  she  was  talking;  and  she  said: 

“ But  you  see  I don’t  care  whether  I 
get  away  with  it  or  not.  I wish  you’d 
tell  me  frankly  if  you  think  I’ve  got  a 
chance  to  get  away  with  you  ?” 

“More  like  if  you’ve  got  a chance  to 
get  away/rom  me!”  Jim  was  inspired  to 
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reply.  “Not  one  m the  worid,  espe- 
“Uy  beginning  by  making  fun  of 
me  like  that. 

“I  mightn’t  be  so  much  in  fun  as  you 
thmk,”  she  said,  regarding  him  with 
sudden  gravity. 

“Well,”  said  Jim,  in  simple  honesty, 
“you’re  a funny  girl!” 

Her  gravity  continued  an  instant 
longer.  “ I may  not  tum  out  to  be  funny 
for  you.” 

“So  long  as  you  tum  out  to  be  any- 
thing at  all  for  me,  I expect  1 can  man- 
age to  be  satisfied.”  And  with  that,  to 
his  own  surprise,  it  was  his  tum  to  blush, 
whereupon  she  laughed  again. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  plaintively,  not  wholly 
lacking  intuition,  “ I can  see  you’re  the 
sort  of  girl  that  would  laugh  the  minute 
you  see  a man  really  means  anything!” 

“‘Laugh’!”  she  cried,  gaily.  “Wny, 
it  might  be  a matter  of  life  and  death! 
But  if  you  want  tragedy,  I’d  better  put 
die  question  at  once,  considering  the 
mistake  I made  with  your  brother.” 

Jim  was  dazed.  She  seemed  to  be 
playing  a little  game  of  mockery  and 
nonsense  with  him,  but  he  had  glimpses 
of  a flashing  danger  in  it;  he  wasbut 
too  sensible  of  being  outclassed,  and  had 
somewhere  a consciousness  that  he  could 
never  quite  know  this  giddy  and  alluring 
lady,  no  matter  how  long  it  pleased  her 
to  play  with  him.  But  he  mightily 
wanted  her  to  keep  on  playring  with  him. 

“Put  what  question?**  he  said,  breath- 
lessly. 

“As  you  are  a new  neighbor  of  mine 
and  of  my  family,”  she  returned,  speak- 
ing slowly  and  with  a cross-examiner’s 
severity,  “I  think  it  would  be  well  for 
me  to  know  at  once  whether  you  are 
already  walking  out  with  any  young 
lady,  or  not.  Mr.  Sheridan,  think  well! 
Are  you  spoken  for?” 

“Not  yet,”  he  gasped.  “Are  you?” 

“No!”  she  cried,  and  with  that  they 
both  laughed  again,  and  the  pastime 
proceeded,  increasing  both  in  its  gaiety 
and  in  its  gravity. 

Observing  its  continuance,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Lamhom,  opposite,  turned  from  a 
lively  conversation  with  Edith  and  re- 
marked covertly  to  Sibyl  that  Miss  Ver- 
trees was  “starting  rather  picturesquely 
with  Jim.”  And  he  added,  languidly, 
“ Do  you  suppose  she  would  ?” 
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For  the  moment,  Sibyl  gave  no  sign 
of  having  heard,  him,  but  seemed  inter- 
ested in  the  clasp  of  a long  “rope”  of 
pearls,  a loop  of  which  she  was  allowing 
to  swing  from  her  lingers,  resting  her 
elbow  upon  the  table  and  idly  following 
with  her  eyes  the  twinkle  of  diamonds 
and  platinum  in  the  clasp  at  the  end  of 
the  loop.  She  wore  rqany  jewels.  She 
was  pretty,  but  hers  was  not  the  kind  of 
prettiness  to  be  loaded  with  too  sumptu- 
ous accessories,  and  jeweled  head-dresses 
are  dangerous — they  may  emphasize  the 
wrongness  of  the  wrong  wearer. 

“I  said  Miss  Vertrees  seems  to  be 
starting  pretty  strong  with  Jim,”  re- 
peated Mr.  Lamhom. 

“I  heard  you.”  There  was  a latent 
discontent  always  somewhere  in  her 
eyes,  no  matter  what  she  threw  upon 
tne  surface  to  cover  it,  and  just  now 
she  did  not  care  to  cover  it;  she  looked 
sullen.  “ Starting  any  stronger  than  you 
did  with  Edith  ?”  she  inquired. 

“Oh,  keep  the  peace!”  he  said,  crossly. 
“That’s  off,  of  course.” 

“You  haven’t  been  making  her  see 
it  this  evening — precisely,”  said  Sibyl, 
looking  at  him  steadily.  “ You’ve  talked 
to  her  for — ” 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,”  he  begged, 
“keep  the  peace!” 

“Well,  what  have  you  just  been  do- 
ing?” 

“ ’SA/”  he  said.  “Listen  to  your  father- 
in-law.” 

Sheridan  was  booming  and  braying 
louder  than  ever,  the  orchestra  having 
begun  to  play  “The  Rosary,”  to  his  vast 
content. 

“/  count  them  over , la -la -turn -tee- 
dum ,”  he  roared,  beating  the  measures 
with  his  fork.  “ Each  hour  a pearl , each 
pearl  tee -dum -turn -dum — What’s  the 
matter  of  all  you  folks?  Why’n’t  you 
sing  ? Miss  Vertrees,  I bet  a thousand 
dollars  you  sing!  Why’n’t—” 

“Mr.  Sheridan,”  she  said,  turning 
cheerfully  from  the  ardent  Jim,  “vou 
don’t  know  what  you  interrupted ! Your 
son  isn’t  used  to  my  rough  ways,  and 
my  soldier’s  wooing  frightens  him,  but  I 
think  he  was  about  to  say  something 
important.” 

“I’ll  say  something  important  to  him 
if  he  doesn’t!”  the  father  threatened, 

more  delighted  withiher  than  ever.  “ By 
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gosh ! if  I was  his  age — or  a widower  right 
now — ” 

“Oh,  wait!”  cried  Mary.  “If  they’d 
only  make  less  noise  1 I want  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan to  hear.” 

“She’d  say  the  same,”  he  shouted. 
“She’d  tell  me  I was  mighty  slow  if  I 
couldn’t  get  ahead  of  Jim.  Why,  when 
I was  his  age — ” 

“You  must  listen  to  your  father,” 
Mary  interrupted,  turning  to  Jim,  who 
had  grown  red  again.  “He’s  going  to 
tell  us  how,  when  he  was  your  age,  he 
made  those  two  blades  of  grass  grow  out 
of  a teacup — and  you  could  see  for  your- 
self he  didn’t  get  them  out  of  his  sleeve!” 

At  that  Sheridan  pounded  the  table 
till  it  jumped.  “Look  here,  young  lady,” 
he  roared.  “Some  o’  these  days  I’m 
either  goin’  to  slap  you — or  I’m  goin’  to 
kiss  you!” 

Edith  looked  aghast;  she  was  afraid 
this  was  indeed  “too  awful,”  but  Mary 
Vertrees  burst  into  ringing  laughter. 

“ Both !”  she  cried.  “Both!  The  one 
to  make  me  forget  the  other!” 

“But  which — ” he  began,  and  then 
suddenly  gave  forth  such  stentorian 
trumpetings  of  mirth  that  for  once  the 
whole  table  stopped  to  listen.  “Jim,” 
he  roared,  “if  you  don’t  propose  to  that 
girl  to-night  1*11  send  vou  back  to  the 
machine-shop  with  Bibbs!” 

And  Bibbs — down  among  the  retain- 
ers by  the  sugar  Pump  Works,  and 
watching  Mary  Vertrees  as  a ragged  boy 
in  the  street  might  watch  a rich  little 
girl  in  a garden — Bibbs  heard.  He 
heard — and  he  knew  what  his  father’s 
plans  were,  now. 

CHAPTER  VII 

MRS.  VERTREES  “sat  up”  for 
her  daughter,  Mr.  Vertrees  hav- 
ing retired  after  a restless  evening, 
not  much  soothed  by  the  society  of  his 
Landseers.  Mary  had  taken  a key,  insist- 
ing that  he  should  not  come  for  her  and 
seeming  confident  that  she  would  not 
lack  for  escort;  nor  did  the  sequel  prove 
her  confidence  unwarranted.  But  Mrs. 
Vertrees  had  a long  vigil  of  it. 

She  was  not  the  woman  to  make  her- 
self easy — no  servant  had  ever  seen  her 
in  a wrapper — and  with  her  hair  and  her 
dress  and  her  shoes  just.^h^  jthey  had 
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been  when  she  returned  from  the  after- 
noon’s call,  she  sat  through  the  slow 
night  hours  in  a stiff  little  chair  under 
the  gaslight  in  her  own  room,  which  was 
directly  over  the  “ front  hall.”  There, 
book  in  hand,  she  employed  the  time  in 
her  own  reminiscences,  though  it  was  her 
belief  that  she  was  reading  Madame  de 
Remusat’s. 

Her  thoughts  went  backward  into  her 
life  and  into  her  husband’s;  and  the 
deeper  into  the  past  they  went,  the 
brighter  the  pictures  they  brought  her — 
ana  there  is  tragedy.  Like  her  husband, 
she  thought  backward  because  she  did 
not  dare  think  forward  definitely.  What 
thinking  forward  this  troubled  couple 
ventured  took  the  form  of  a slender  hope 
which  neither  of  them  could  have  borne 

. to  hear  put  in  words,  and  vet  they  had 
talked  it  over,  day  after  day,  from  the 
very  hour  when  they  heard  Sheridan 
was  to  build  his  New  House  next  door. 
For — so  quickly  does  any  ideal  of  hu- 
man behavior  become  an  antique — their 
youth  was  of  the  innocent  old  days  (so 
dead!)  of  “breeding”  and  “gentility,” 
and  no  craft  had  been  more  straitly 
trained  upon  them  than  that  of  talking 
about  things  without  mentioning  them. 
Herein  was  marked  the  most  vital  dif- 
ference between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vertrees 
and  their  big  new  neighbor.  Sheridan, 
though  his  youth  was  of  the  same  epoch, 
knew  nothing  of  such  matters.  He  had 
been  chopping  wood  for  the  morning  fire 
in  the  country  grocery  while  they  were 
still  dancing. 

It  was  after  one  o’clock  when  Mrs. 
Vertrees  heard  steps  and  the  delicate 
clinking  of  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  then, 
with  the  opening  of  the  door,  Mary’s 
laugh  and,  “Yes — if  you  aren’t  afraid — 
to-morrow!” 

The  door  closed,  and  she  rushed  up- 
stairs, bringing  with  her  a breath  of  cold 
and  bracing  air  into  her  mother’s  room. 
“Yes,”  she  said,  before  Mrs.  Vertrees 
could  speak,  “he  brought  me  home!” 

She  let  her  cloak  fall  upon  the  bed, 
and,  drawing  an  old  red-velvet  rocking- 
chair  forward,  sat  beside  her  mother, 
after  giving  her  a light  pat  upon  the 
shoulder  and  a hearty  kiss  upon  the 
cheek. 

“Mamma!”  Mary  exclaimed,  when 
Mrs.  Vertrees  had  expressed  a hope  that 
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she  had  enjoyed  the  evening  and  had  not 
caught  cold.  “Why  don’t  you  ask  me ?” 

Tnis  inquiry  obviously  made  her 
mother  uncomfortable.  “I  don’t — ” she 
faltered.  “Ask  you  what,  Mary?” 

“ How  I got  along  and  what  he’s  like.” 

“Mary!’P 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  distressing!”  said  Mary. 
“And  I got  along  so  fast — ” She  broke 
off  to  laugh;  continuing  then,  “But 
that’s  the  way  I went  at  it,  of  course. 
We  are  in  a hurry,  aren’t  we?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,” 
Mrs.  Vertrees  insisted,  shaking  her  head 
plaintively. 

“Yes,”  said  Mary,  “I’m  going  out  in 
his  car  with  him  to-morrow  afternoon, 
and  to  the  theater  the  next  night — but  I 
stopped  it  there.  You  see,  after  you  give 
the  first  push,  you  must  leave  it  to 
them  while  you  pretend  to  run  away!” 

“My  dear,  I don’t  know  what  to — ” 

“What  to  make  of  anything!”  Mary 
finished  for  her.  “So  that’s  all  right! 
Now  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.  It  was 
gorgeous  and  deafening  and  teetotal. 
We  could  have  lived  a year  on  it.  I’m 
not  good  at  figures,  but  I calculated  that 
if  we  lived  six  months  on  poor  old  Char- 
lie and  Ned  and  the  station  wagon  and 
the  victoria,  we  could  manage  at  least 
twice  as  long  on  the  cost  of  the  ‘house- 
warming.’ 1 think  the  orchids  alone 
would  have  lasted  us  a couple  of  months. 
There  they  were, before  me,  but  I couldn’t 
steal  ’em  and  sell  ’em,  and  so — well,  so 
I did  what  I could!” 

She  leaned  back  and  laughed  reas- 
suringly to  her  troubled  mother.  “It 
seemed  to  be  a success — what  I could,” 
she  said,  clasping  her  hands  behind  her 
neck  and  stirring  the  rocker  to  mo- 
tion as  a rhythmic  accompaniment  to 
her  narrative.  “The  girl  Edith,  and 
her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Roscoe  Sheridan, 
were  too  anxious  about  the  effect  of 
things  on  me.  The  father’s  worth  a 
bushel  of  both  of  them,  if  they  knew  it. 
He’s  what  he  is.  I like  him.”  She 
paused  reflectively,  continuing,  “Edith’s 
interested’  in  that  Lamhom  boy;  he’s 
good-looking  and  not  stupid,  but  I think 
he’s — ” She  interrupted  herself  with  a 
cheery  outcry:  “Oh!  I mustn’t  be  call- 
ing him  names!  If  he’s  trying  to  make 
Edith  like  him,  I ought  to  respect  him 
as  a colleague.” 
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“I  don’t  understand  a thing  you’re 
talking  about,”  Mrs.  Vertrees  com- 
plained. 

“All  the  better!  Well,  he’s  a bad  lot, 
that  Lamhom  boy;  everybody’s  always 
known  that,  but  the  Sheridans  don’t 
know  the  every  bodies  that  know.  He 
sat  between  Edith  and  Mrs.  Roscoe 
Sheridan.  She's  like  those  people  you 
wondered  about  at  the  theater,  the  last 
time  we  went — dressed  in  ball-gowns; 
bound  to  show  their  clothes  and  jewels 
j<wi<rwhere ! She  flatters  the  father;  and 
so  did  I,  for  that  matter — but  not  that 
way.  I treated  him  outrageously!” 

“Mary!” 

“That’s  what  flattered  him.  After 
dinner  he  made  the  whole  regiment  of 
us  follow  him  all  over  the  house,  while 
he  lectured  like  a guide  on  the  Palatine. 
He  gave  dimensions  and  costs,  and  the 
whole  b’ilin’  of  ’em  listened  as  if  they 
thought  he  intended  to  make  them  a 
present  of  the  house.  What  he  was 
proudest  of  was  the  plumbing  and  that 
Bay  of  Naples  panorama  in  the  hall.  He 
made  us  look  at  all  the  plumbing — bath- 
rooms and  everywhere  else — ana  then  he 
made  us  look  at  the  Bay  of  Naples.  He 
said  it  was  a hundred  and  eleven  feet 
long;  but  I think  it’s  more.  And  he  led 
us  all  into  the  ready-made  library  to 
see  a poem  Edith  had  taken  a prize  with 
at  school.  They’d  had  it  printed  in  gold 
letters  and  framed  in  mother-of-pearl. 
But  the  proem  itself  was  rather  simple 
and  wistful  and  nice — he  read  it  to  us, 
though  Edith  tried  to  stop  him.  She 
was  modest  about  it,  and  said  she’d 
never  written  anything  else.  And  then, 
after  a while,  Mrs.  Roscoe  Sheridan  asked 
me  to  come  across  the  street  to  her  house 
with  them— ‘her  husband  and  Edith  and 
Mr.  Lamhom  and  Jim  Sheridan — ” 

Mrs.  Vertrees  was  shocked.  “‘Jim’!” 
she  exclaimed.  “Mary,  please — ” 

‘’Of  course,”  said  Mary.  “I’ll  make 
it  as  easy  for  you  as  I can,  mamma.  Mr. 
James  Sheridan,  Junior.  We  went  over 
there,  and  Mrs.  Roscoe  explained  that 
“the  men  were  all  dying  for  a drink,” 
though  I noticed  that  Mr.  Lamhom  was 
the  only  one  near  death’s  door  on  that 
account.  Edith  and  Mrs.  Roscoe  said 
they  knew  I’d  been  bored  at  the  dinner. 
They  we  reob  j ection  ably  apologetic  a bout 
it,  and  '©<3  eerppl  to  think  now  we 


were  going  to  have  a ‘good  time’  to  make 
up  for  it.  But  I hadn’t  been  bored  at 
the  dinner,  I’d  been  amused;  and  the 
‘good  time’  at  Mrs.  Roscoe’s  was  hor- 
ribly, horribly  stupid.” 

“But,  Mary,”  her  mother  began,  “is 
— is — ■”  And  she  seemed  unable  to  com- 
plete the  question. 

“Never  mind,  mamma;  /’ll  say  it. 
Is  Mr.  James  Sheridan,  Junior,  stupid? 
I’m  sure  he’s  not  at  all  stupid  about 
business.  Otherwise — Oh,  what  right 
have  I to  be  calling  people  ‘stupid’  be- 
cause they’re  not  exactly  my  kind  ? On 
the  big  dinner-table  they  had  enormous 
icing  models  of  the  Sheridan  Building — ” 

“Oh  no!”  Mrs.  Vertrees  cried.  “Sure- 
ly not !” 

“Yes,  and  two  other  things  of  that 
kind — I don’t  know  what.  But,  after 
all,  I wondered  if  they  were  so  bad.  If 
I’d  been  at  a dinner  at  a palace'in  Italy, 
and  a relief  or  inscription  on  one  of  the 
old  silver  pieces  had  referred  to  some 
reat  deed  or  achievement  of  the  family 

shouldn’t  have  felt  superior;  I’d  have 
thought  it  picturesque  and  stately — I’d 
have  been  impressed.  And  what’s  the 
real  difference?  The  icing  is  temporary; 
and  that’s  much  more  modest,  isn’t  it? 
And  why  is  it  vulgar  to  feel  important 
more  on  account  of  something  you’ve 
done  yourself  than  because  of  something 
one  of  your  ancestors  did?  Besides,  if 
we  go  back  a few  generations,  we’ve  all 
got  such  hundreds  of  ancestors  it  seems 
idiotic  to  go  picking  out  one  or  two  to 
be  proud  of  ourselves  about.  Well,  then, 
mamma,  I managed  not  to  feel  superior 
to  Mr.  James  Sheridan,  Junior,  because 
he  didn’t  see  anything  out  of  place  in 
the  Sheridan  Building  in  sugar.” 

Mrs.  Vertrees’s  expression  had  lost 
none  of  its  anxiety,  pending  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  lively  bit  of  analysis,  and 
she  shook  her  head  gravely.  “My  dear, 
dear  child,”  she  said,  “it  seems  to  me — 
It  looks — I’m  afraid — ” 

“Say  as  much  of  it  as  you  can, 
mamma,”  said  Mary,  encouragingly.  “ I 
can  get  it,  if  you’ll  just  give  me  one 
key-word.” 

“Everything  you  say,”  Mrs.  Vertrees 
began,  timidly,  “seems  to  have  the  air 
of — It  is  as  if  you  were  seeking  to — to 
make  yourself — ” 

“Oh,  I see!  You  mean  I sound  as  if 
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I were  trying  to  force  myself  to  like 
him.” 

“Not  exactly,  Mary.  That  wasn’t 
quite  what  I meant,”  said  Mrs.  Vertrees, 
speaking  direct  untruth  with  perfect  un- 
consciousness. “But  you  said  that — 
that  you  found  the  latter  part  of  the 
evening  at  young  Mrs.  Sheridan’s  unen- 
tertaining— ” 

“And  as  Mr.  James  Sheridan  was 
there,  and  I saw  more  of  him  than  at 
dinner,  and  had  a horribly  stupid  time 
in  spite  of  that,  you  think  I — ” And 
then  it  was  Mary  who  left  the  deduction 
unfinished. 

Mrs.  Vertrees  nodded,  and  though 
both  the  mother  and  the  daughter  under- 
stood, Mary  felt  it  better  to  make  the 
understanding  definite. 

“Well,”  she  asked,  gravely,  “is  there 
anything  else  I can  do?  You  and  papa 
don’t  want  me  to  do  anything  that  dis- 
tresses me;  and  so,  as  this  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  done,  it  seems  it’s  up  to  me 
not  to  let  it  distress  me.  That’s  all 
there  is  about  it,  isn’t  it?” 

“But  nothing  must  distress  you!”  the 
mother  cried. 

“That’s  what  I say!”  said  Mary, 
cheerfully.  “And  so  it  doesn’t.  It’s  all 
right.”  She  rose  and  took  her  cloak  over, 
her  arm,  as  if  to  go  to  her  own  room. 
But  on  the  way  to  the  door  she  stopped, 
and  stood  leaning  against  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  contemplating  a threadbare  rug  at 
her  feet.  “Mother,  you’ve  told  me  a 
thousand  times  that  it  doesn’t  really 
matter  whom  a girl  marries.” 

“No,  no  !”  Mrs.  Vertrees  protested. 
“I  never  said  such  a — ” 

“No,  not  in  words.  I mean,  what  you 
meant.  It’s  true,  isn’t  it,  that  marriage 
really  is  ‘not  a bed  of  roses,  but  a field 
of  battle’?  To  get  right  down  to  it,  a 
girl  could  fight  it  out  with  anybody, 
couldn’t  she?  One  man  as  well  as 
another?” 

“Oh,  my  dear!  I’m  sure  your  father 
and  I—” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Mary,  indulgently. 
“I  don’t  mean  you  and  papa.  But  isn’t 
it  propinquity  that  makes  marriages? 
So  many  people  say  so,  there  must  be 
something  in  it.” 

“Mary,  I can’t  bear  for  you  to  talk 
like  that.”  And  Mrs.  Vertrees  lifted 
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begged  to  be  spared.  “It  sounds— al- 
most reckless!” 

Mary  caught  the  appeal,  came  to  her 
and  kissed  her  gaily.  “Never  fret,  dear! 
I’m  not  likely  to  do  anything  I don’t 
want  to — I’ve  always  been  too  thorough- 
going a little  pig!  And  if  it  is  propin- 
quity that  does  our  choosing  for  us,  well, 
at  least  no  girl  in  the  world  could  ask  for 
more  of  that!  How  could  there  be  any 
more  propinquity  than  the  very  house 
next  door?” 

She  gave  her  mother  a final  kiss  and 
went  gaily  all  the  way  to  the  door  this 
time,  pausing  for  her  postscript  with  her 
hand  on  the  knob.  “Oh,  the  one  that 
caught  me  looking  in  the  window,  mam- 
ma, the  youngest  one — •” 

“Did  he  speak  of  it?”  Mrs.  Vertrees 
asked,  apprehensively. 

“No.  He  didn’t  speak  at  all  that  I 
saw,  to  any  one.  I didn’t  meet  him. 
But  he  isn’t  insane,  I’m  sure,  or,  if  he 
is,  he  has  long  intervals  when  he’s  not. 
Mr.  James  Sheridan  mentioned  that  he 
lived  at  home  when  he  was  ‘ well  enough’; 
and  it  may  be  he’s  only  an  invalid.  He 
looks  dreadfully  ill,  but  he  has  pleasant 
eyes,  and  it  struck  me  that  if — if  one 
were  in  the  Sheridan  family”  — she 
laughed  a little  ruefully — “he  might  be 
interesting  to  talk  to  sometimes  when 
there  was  too  much  stocks  and  bonds. 
I didn’t  see  him  after  dinner.” 

“There  must  be  something  wrong 
with  him,”  said  Mrs.  Vertrees.  “They’d 
have  introduced  him  if  there  weren’t.” 

“ I don’t  know.  He’s  been  ill  so  much 
and  away  so  much — sometimes  people 
like  that  just  don’t  seem  to  ‘count’  in  a 
family.  His  father  spoke  of  sending  him 
back  to  a machine-shop  of  some  sort; 
I suppose  he  meant  when  the  poor  thing 
gets  better.  I glanced  at  him  just  then, 
when  Mr.  Sheridan  mentioned  him,  and 
he  happened  to  be  looking  straight  at 
me;  and  he  was  pathetic-looking  enough 
before  that,  but  the  most  tragic  change 
came  over  him.  He  seemed  just  to  die, 
right  there  at  the  table!” 

“ You  mean  when  his  father  spoke  of 
sending  him  to  the  shop  place?” 

“Yes.” 

“Mr.  Sheridan  must  be  very  unfeel- 
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ing. 

“No,”  said  Mary,  thoughtfully,  “I 
don’t  think  he  is;  butjhe  might  be  un- 
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comprehending,  and  certainly  he’s  the 
kind  of  man  to  do  anything  he  once  sets 
out  to  do.  But  I wish  I hadn’t  been 
looking  at  that  poor  boy  just  then!  I’m 
afraid  I’ll  keep  remembering — ” 

“I  wouldn’t.”  Mrs.  Vertrees  smiled 
faintly,  and  in  her  smile  there  was  the 
remotest  ghost  of  a genteel  roguishness. 
“ I’d  keep  my  mind  on  pleasanter  things, 
Maty.” 

Mary  laughed  and  nodded.  “Yes, 
indeed!  Plenty  pleasant  enough,  and 
probably,  if  all  were  known,  too  good — 
even  for  me!” 

And  when  she  had  gone  Mrs.  Ver- 
trees drew  a long  breath,  as  if  a burden 
were  off  her  mind,  and,  smiling,  began  to 
undress  in  a gentle  reverie. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

EDITH,  glancing  casually  into  the 
“ready-made”  library,  stopped 
abruptly,  seeing  Bibbs  there  alone. 
He  was  standing  before  the  pearl-framed 
and  golden-lettered  poem,  musingly  in- 
specting it.  He  read  it: 

FUGITIVE 

I will  forget  the  things  that  sting: 

The  lashing  look,  the  barbed  word. 

I know  the  very  hands  that  fling 
The  stones  at  me  had  never  stirred 
To  anger  but  for  their  own  scars. 

They’ve  suffered  so;  that’s  why  they  strike. 
I’ll  keep  my  heart  among  the  stars 

Where  none  shall  hunt  it  out.  Oh,  like 
These  wounded  ones  I must  not  be. 

For,  wounded,  1 might  strike  in  turn! 
So,  none  shall  hurt  me.  Far  and  free 
Where  my  heart  flies  no  one  shall  learn. 


“Bibbs!”  Edith’s  voice  was  angry, 
and  her  color  deepened  suddenly  as  she 
came  into  the  room,  preceded  by  a scent 
of  violets  much  more  powerful  than  that 
warranted  by  the  actual  bunch  of  them 
upon  the  lapel  of  her  coat. 

Bibbs  did  not  turn  his  head,  but 
wagged  it  solemnly,  seeming  depressed 
by  the  poem.  “Pretty  young,  isn’t  it?” 
he  said.  “There  must  have  been  some- 
thing about  your  looks  that  got  the 
prize,  Edith;  I can’t  believe  the  poem 

did  it.”  , , 

She  glanced  hurriedly  over  her  shoul- 
der, and  spoke  sharply,  but  in  a low 
voice:  “I  don’t  think  it’s  very  nice  of 
you  to  bring  it  up  at  all.  Bibbs.  I’d  like 
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a chance  to  forget  the  whole  silly  busi- 
ness. I didn’t  want  them  to  frame  it, 
and  I wish  to  goodness  papa ’d  quit  talk- 
ing about  it;  but  here,  that  night,  after 
the  dinner,  didn’t  he  go  and  read  it 
aloud  to  the  whole  crowd  of  ’em!  And 
then  they  all  wanted  to  know  what 
other  poems  I’d  written,  and  why  I 
didn’t  keep  it  up  and  write  some  more, 
and  if  I didn’t,  why  didn’t  I,  and  why 
this  and  why  that,  till  I thought  I’d  die 
of  shame!” 

“You  could  tell  ’em  you  had  writer’s 
cramp,”  Bibbs  suggested. 

“I  couldn’t  tell  ’em  anything!  I just 
choke  with  mortification  every  time  any- 
body speaks  of  the  thing.” 

Bibbs  looked  grieved.  “The  poem 
isn’t  that  bad,  Edith.  You  see,  you  were 
only  seventeen  when  you  wrote  it.” 

“Oh,  hush  up!”  she  snapped.  “I 
wish  it  had  burnt  my  fingers  the  first 
time  I touched  it.  Then  I might  have 
had  sense  enough  to  leave  it  where  it 
was.  I had  no  business  to  take  it,  and 
I’ve  been  ashamed — ” 

“No,  no,”  he  said,  comfortingly.  “It 
was  the  very  most  flattering  thing  ever 
happened  to  me.  It  was  almost  my  last 
flight  before  I went  to  the  machine-shop; 
and  it’s  pleasant  to  think  somebody 
liked  it  enough  to — ” 

“But  I don't  like  it!”  she  exclaimed. 
“I  don’t  even  understand  it — and  papa 
made  so  much  fuss  over  its  getting  the 
prize,  I just  hate  it!  The  truth  is  I 
never  dreamed  it ’d  get  the  prize.” 

“Maybe  they  expected  father  to  en- 
dow the  school,”  Bibbs  murmured. 

“Well,  I had  to  have  something  to 
turn  in,  and  I couldn’t  write  a line!  I 
hate  poetry,  anyhow;  and  Bobby  Lam- 
hom’s  always  teasing  me  about  how  I 
‘keep  my  heart  among  the  stars.*  He 
makes  it  seem  such  a mushy  kind  of 
thing,  the  way  he  says  it.  I hate  it!” 

“You’ll  have  to  live  it  down,  Edith. 
Perhaps  abroad  and  under  another 
name  you  might  find — ” 

“Oh,  hush  up!  I’ll  hire  some  one  to 
steal  it  and  bum  it,  the  first  chance  I 
get.”  She  turned  away  petulantly,  mov- 
ing to  the  door.  “I’d  like  to  think  I 
could  hope  to  hear  the  last  of  it  before 
I die!” 

“Edith!”  he’ called,  as  she  went  into 
the  hall. 
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“What’s  the  matter?” 

“ I want  to  ask  you : Do  I really  Iook 
better,  or  have  you  just  got  used  to  me?” 

1 “What  on  earth  do  you  mean?”  she 
said,  coming  back  as  far  as  the  threshold, 
i “When  I first  came  you  couldn’t  look 
at  me,”  Bibbs  explained,  in  his  imper- 
sonal way.  “But  I’ve  noticed  you  look 
at  me  lately.  I wondered  if  I’d — ” 

“It’s  because  you  look  so  much  bet- 
ter,” she  told  him.  “This  month  you’ve 
been  here’s  done  you  no  end  of  good. 
It’s  the  change.” 

j “Yes,  that’s  what  they  said  at  the 
sanitarium — the  change.” 

“You  look  worse  than  ’most  anybody 
I ever  saw,”  said  Edith,  with  supreme 
candor.  “ But  I don’t  know  much  about 
it.  I’ve  never  seen  a corpse  in  my  life, 
and  I’ve  never  even  seen  anybody  that 
was  terribly  sick,  so  you  mustn’t  judge 
by  me.  But  you’re  right  about  my  not 
being  able  to  look  at  you  at  first.  You 
had  a kind  of  whiteness  that — Well, 
you’re  almost  as  thin,  I suppose,  but 
you’ve  got  more  just  ordinarily  pale; 
not  that  ghastly  look.  Anybody  could 
look  at  you  now,  Bibbs,  and  not — not 
get—” 

“Sick?” 

“Well — almost  that.  And  you’re  get- 
ting a better  color  every  day,  Bibbs; 
you  really  are.” 

' “I — I’m  afraid  so,”  he  said,  ruefully. 

“‘Afraid  so’ I Well,  if  you  aren’t  the 
queerest!  I suppose  you  mean  father 
might  send  you  back  to  the  machine- 
shop  if  you  get  well  enough.  I heard  him 
say  something  about  it,  the  night  of 
the — ” The  jingle  of  a distant  bell  in- 
terrupted her,  and  she  glanced  at  her 
watch.  “Bobby  Lamhorn!  I’m  going 
to  motor  him  out  to  look  at  a place  in 
the  country.  Afternoon,  Bibbs!” 

When  she  had  gone,  Bibbs  mooned 
pessimistically  from  shelf  to  shelf,  his 
eye  wandering  among  the  titles  of  the 
books.  The  library  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  handsome  “uniform  editions”: 
Irving,  Poe,  Cooper,  Goldsmith,  Scott, 
Byron,  Burns,  Longfellow,  Tennyson, 
Hume,  Gibbon,  Prescott,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  De  Musset,  Balzac,  Gautier, 
Flaubert,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Dante,  and 
Tasso.  There  were  shelves  and  shelves 
of  encyclopedias,  of  anthologies,  of  “fa- 
mous classics,”  of  “Oriental  master- 


pieces,” of  “masterpieces  of  oratory,” 
and  more  shelves  of  “selected  libraries” 
of  “literature,”  of  “the  drama,”  and 
of  “modem  science.”  They  made  an 
effective  decoration  for  the  room,  all 
these  big,  expensive  books,  with  a glossy 
binding  here  and  there  twinkling  a re- 
flection of  the  flames  that  crackled  in  the 
splendid  Gothic  fireplace;  but  Bibbs  had 
an  impression  that  the  bookseller  who 
selected  them  considered  them  a relief, 
and  that  white-jacket  considered  them 
a burden  of  dust,  and  that  nobody  else 
considered  them  at  all.  Himself,  he 
disturbed  not  one. 

There  came  a chime  of  bells  from  a 
clock  in  another  part  of  the  house, 
and  white-jacket  appeared  beamingly  in 
the  doorway,  bearing  furs.  “Aw  ready, 
Mist’  Bibbs,”  he  announced.  “You’ 
ma  say  wrap  up  wawm  fo’  you’  ride,  an’ 
she  cain’  go  with  you  to-day,  an’  not 
fo’git  go  see  you’  pa  at  fo’  ’clock.  Aw 
ready,  suh.” 

He  equipped  Bibbs  for  the  daily  drive 
Dr.  Gurney  had  commanded;  and  in  the 
manner  of  a master  of  ceremonies  unc- 
tuously led  the  way.  In  the  hall  they 
passed  the  Moor,  and  Bibbs  paused  be- 
fore it  while  white -jacket  opened  the 
door  with  a flourish  and  waved  conde- 
scendingly to  the  chauffeur  in  the  car 
which  stood  waiting  in  the  driveway. 

“It  seems  to  me  I asked  you  what  you 
thought  about  this  ‘statue’  when  I 
first  came  home,  George,”  said  Bibbs, 
thoughtfully.  “What  did  you  tell  me?” 

“Yessuhl”  George  chuckled,  per- 
fectly understanding  that  for  some  un- 
known reason  Bibbs  enjoyed  hearing 
him  repeat  his  opinion  of  the  Moor. 
“You  ast  me  when  you  firs’  come  home, 
an’  you  ast  me  nex*  day,  an’  mighty 
near  evV  day  all  time  you  been  here; 
an’  las’  Sunday  you  ast  me  twicet.”  He 
shook  his  head,  solemnly.  “Look  to  me 
mus’  be  somep’m  mighty  lami dal  ’bout 
’at  statue!” 

“Mighty  what?” 

“ Mighty  lami  dal  /”  George  burst  out 
laughing.  “What  do  ’at  word  mean, 
Mist’  Bibbs?” 

“It’s  new  to  me,  George.  Where  did 
you  hear  it?” 

I nev  did  hear.it!”  said  George.  “I 
uz  dess  sittin’  thinkum  to  myse’f  an’ 
she  pop  in  my  head — 4 lamida/,*'dess  like 
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at  I An  she  soun’  so  good,  seem  like 
she  gotta  mean  somep’m!” 

Come  to  think  of  it,  I believe  she 
does  mean  something.  Why,  yes — ” 
“Do  she?”  cried  George.  "What  she 
mean?” 

“It’s  exactly  the  word  for  the  statue,” 
said  Bibbs  with  conviction,  as  he  climbed 
into  the  car.  “It’s  a lami dal  statue.” 

“Hiyi!”  George  exulted.  “Man! 
Man!  Listen!  Well,  suh,  she  mighty 
lami  dal  statue,  but  lami  dal  statue  heap 
o’  trouble  to  dus’!” 

“I  expect  she  is!”  said  Bibbs,  as  the 
engine  began  to  chum;  and  a moment 
later  he  was  swept  from  sight. 

George  turned  to  Mist’  Jackson,  who 
had  been  listening  benevolently  in  the 
hallway.  “Same  he  aw-ways  say.  Mist’ 

iackson— ‘I  expec’  she  is!’  Ev’y  day 
e try  t’  git  me  talk  ’bout  ’at  lami  dal 
statue,  an  aw-ways,  las’  thing  he  say, 
‘I  expec’  she  is!’  You  know,  Mist’  Jack- 
son,  if  he  git  well,  ’at  young  man  go’  be 
pride  o’  the  family,  Mist’  Jackson.  Yes- 
suh,  right  now  I pick  ’im  fo’  firs’  money !” 

“Look  out  with  ail  ’at  money, 
George!”  Jackson  warned  the  enthusiast. 

White  folks  ’n  ’is  house  know  ’im  heap 
longer  ’n  you.  You  the  on’y  man  bet- 
tin'  on  ’im!” 


“I  risk  it!”  cried  George,  merrily.  “I 

Ent  her  all  on  now — ev’y  cent!  ’At 
°y’s  go’  be  flower  o’  the  flock!” 

This  singular  prophecy,  founded  some- 
what recklessly  upon  gratitude  for  the 
j^aning  of  “lami dal,"  differed  radical- 
hom  another  prediction  concerning 
Bmbs  set  forth  for  the  benefit  of  a fair 
auditor  some  twenty  minutes  later.  Jim 
^eridan,  skirting  the  edges  of  the  town 
with  \Iary  Vertrees  beside  him,  in  his 
OVrJ}  swift  machine,  encountered  the  in- 
valid  upon  the  highroad.  The  two  cars 
^ere  going  in  opposite  directions,  and 
• °<^cupants  of  Jim’s  had  only  a sway- 
filirnpse  of  Bibbs  sitting  alone  on  the 
seat  — his  white  face  startlingly 
against  cap  and  collar  of  black  fur 
ne  flashed  into  recognition  as 
bowed  to  him. 

..J*1**  waved  his  left  hand  carelessly. 

^ * Bibbs,  taking  his  constitutional,” 
"e(f ^plained. 

Yes,  I know,”  said  Mary.  “I  bowed 
to  him,  too,  though  I’ve  never  met  him. 
In  fact,  I’ve  only  seen  him  once — no, 


twice.  I hope  he  won’t  think  I’m  very 
bold,  bowing  to  him.” 

“I  doubt  if  he  noticed  it,”  said  honest 
Jim. 

“Oh,  oh!”  she  cried. 

“What’s  the  trouble?” 

“I’m  almost  sure  people  notice  it 
when  I bow  to  them.” 

“Oh,  I see!”  said  Jim.  “Of  course 
they  would  ordinarily,  but  Bibbs  is 
funny.” 

“Is  he?  How?”  she  asked.  “He 
strikes  me  as  anything  but  funny.” 

“Well,  I’m  his  brother,”  Jim  said, 
deprecatingly,  “but  I don’t  know  what 
he’s  like,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I’ve 
never  felt  exactly  like  1 was  his  brother, 
the  way  I do  Roscoe.  Bibbs  never  did 
seem  more  than  half  alive  to  me.  Of 
course  Roscoe  and  I are  older,  and  when 
we  were  boys  we  were  too  big  to  play 
with  him,  but  he  never  played  any- 
way, with  boys  his  own  age.  He’d 
ratner  just  sit  in  the  house  and  mope 
around  by  himself.  Nobody  could  ever 
get  him  to  do  anything;  you  can’t  get 
him  to  do  anything  now.  He  never  had 
any  life  in  him,  and  honestly,  if  he  is 
my  brother,  I must  say  I believe  Bibbs 
Sheridan  is  the  laziest  man  God  ever 
made!  Father  put  him  in  the  machine- 
shop  over  at  the  Pump  Works — best 
thing  in  the  world  for  him — and  he  was 
just  plain  no  account.  It  made  him  sick! 
If  he’d  had  the  right  kind  of  energy — 
the  kind  father’s  got,  for  instance,  or 
Roscoe,  either — why,  it  wouldn’t  made 
him  sick.  And  suppose  it  was  either  of 
them — yes,  or  me,  either — do  you  think 
any  of  us  would  have  stopped  if  we  were 
sick?  Not  much!  I hate  to  say  it,  but 
Bibbs  Sheridan  ’ll  never  amount  to  any- 
thing as  long  as  he  lives.” 

Mary  looked  thoughtful.  “Is  there 
any  particular  reason  why  he  should?” 
she  asked. 

“Good  gracious!”  he  exclaimed.  “You 
don’t  mean  that,  do  you?  Don’t  you 
believe  in  a man’s  knowing  how  to  earn 
his  salt,  no  matter  how  much  money  his 
father’s  got?  Hasn’t  the  business  of  this 
world  got  to  be  carried  on  by  everybody 
in  it?  Are  we  going  to  lay  back  on 
what  we’ve  got  and  see  other  fellows  get 
ahead  of  us?  If  we’ve  got  big  things 
already,  isn’t  it  every  man’s  business  to 
go  ahead  and  make  ’em  bigger?  Isn’t 
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it  his  duty?  Don’t  we  always  want  to 
get  bigger  and  bigger?” 

“Ye-es  — I don’t  know.  But  I feel 
rather  sorry  for  your  brother.  He  looked 
so  lonely — and  sick.” 

“He’s  gettin’  better  every  day,”  Jim 
said.  “Dr.  Gurney  says  so.  There’s 
nothing  much  the  matter  with  him,  real- 
ly— it’s  nine-tenths  imaginary.  ‘ Nerves  ’ 1 
People  that  are  willing  to  be  busy  don’t 
have  nervous  diseases,  because  they  don’t 
have  time  to  imagine  ’em.” 

“You  mean  his  trouble  is  really  men- 
tal  ?” 

“Oh,  he’s  not  a lunatic,”  said  Jim. 
“He’s  just  queer.  Sometimes  he’ll  say 
something  right  bright,  but  half  the  time 
what  he  says  is  ’way  off  the  subject,  or 
else  there  isn’t  any  sense  to  it  at  all. 
For  instance,  the  other  day  I heard  him 
talkin’  to  one  of  the  darkies  in  the  hall. 
The  darky  asked  him  what  time  he 
wanted  the  car  for  his  drive,  and  any- 
body else  in  the  world  would  have  just 
said  what  time  they  did  want  it,  and 
that  would  have  been  all  there  was  to  it; 
but  here’s  what  Bibbs  says,  and  I heard 
him  with  my  own  ears.  ‘What  time  do 
I want  the  car?’  he  says.  ‘Well,  now, 
that  depends — that  depends,’  he  says. 
He  talks  slow  like  that,  you  know. 
“‘I’ll  tell  you  what  time  I want  the  car, 
George,’  he  says,  ‘if  you’ll  tell  vie  what 
you  think  of  this  statue!’  That’s  ex- 
actly his  words!  Asked  the  darky  what 
he  thought  of  that  Arab  Edith  and 
mother  bought  for  the  hall!” 

Mary  pondered  upon  this.  “He 
might  have  been  in  fun,  perhaps,”  she 
suggested. 

“Askin’  a darky  what  he  thought  of 
a piece  of  statuary — of  a work  of  art! 
Where  on  earth  would  be  the  fun  of  that  ? 
No,  you’re  just  kind-hearted — and  that’s 
the  way  you  ought  to  be,  of  course — ” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Sheridan!”  she 
laughed. 

“See  here!”  he  cried.  “Isn’t  there 
any  way  for  us  to  get  over  this  Mister 
and  Miss  thing?  A month’s  got  thirty- 
one  days  in  it;  I’ve  managed  to  be  with 
you  a part  of  pretty  near  all  the  thirty- 
one,  and  I think  you  know  how  I feel 
by  this  time — ” 

She  looked  panic-stricken  immediate- 
ly. “Oh,  no,”  she  protested,  quickly. 
“No,  I don’t,  and — ” 


“Yes,  you  do,”  he  said,  and  his  voice 
shook  a little.  “You  couldn’t  help 
knowing  ” 

“But  I do!”  she  denied,  hurriedly.  “I 
do  help  knowing.  I mean — Oh,  wait!” 

“Wnat  for?  You  do  know  how  I feel, 
and  you — well,  you’ve  certainly  wanted 
me  to  feel  that  way — or  else  pretended — ” 

“ Now,  now !”  she  lamented.  “ Y ou’re 
spoiling  such  a cheerful  afternoon!” 

“‘Spoiling’  it!”  He  slowed  down  the 
car  and  turned  his  face  to  her  squarely. 
“See here,  Miss  Vertrees,  haven’t  you — ” 

“Stop!  Stop  the  car  a minute.”  And 
when  he  had  complied  she  faced  him  as 
squarely  as  he  evidently  desired  her  to 
face  him.  “Listen.  I don’t  want  you 
to  go  on,  to-day.” 

“Why  not?”  he  asked,  sharply. 

“I  don’t  know. 

“You  mean  it’s  just  a whim?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  repeated.  Her 
voice  was  low  and  troubled  and  honest, 
and  she  kept  her  clear  eyes  upon  his. 

“Will  you  tell  me  something?” 

“Almost  anything.” 

“Have  you  ever  told  any  man  you 
loved  him?” 

And  at  that,  though  she  laughed,  she 
looked  a little  contemptuous.  “No,” 
she  said.  “And  I don’t  think  I ever 
shall  tell  any  man  that — or  ever  know 
what  it  means.  I’m  in  earnest,  Mr. 
Sheridan.” 

“Then  you — you’ve  just  been  flirting 
with  me!”  Poor  Jim  looked  both  furious 
and  crestfallen. 

“Not  one  bit!”  she  cried.  “Not  one 
word!  Not  one  syllable!  I’ve  meant 
every  single  thing!” 

“I  don’t—” 

“Of  course  you  don’t!”  she  said. 
“Now,  Mr.  Sheridan,  I want  you  to 
start  the  car.  Now!  Thank  you.  Slow- 
ly, till  I finish  what  I want  to  say.  I 
have  not  flirted  with  you.  I have  de- 
liberately courted  you.  One  thing  more, 
and  then  I want  you  to  take  me  straight 
home,  talking  about  the  weather  all  the 
way.  I said  that  I do  not  believe  I 
shall  ever  ‘care’  for  any  man,  and  that 
is  true.  I doubt  the  existence  of  the 
kind  of  ‘caring’  we  hear  about  in  poems 
and  plays  and  novels.  I think  it  must 
be  just  a kind  of  emotional  talk — most 
of  it.  At  all  events,  I don’t  feel  it.  Now, 
we  can  go  faster,  please.” 
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• J Ust  where  does  that  let  me  out?” 
ne  demanded.  “How  does  that  excuse 
you  For ” 

. isn’t  an  excuse,”  she  said,  gently, 
jnc*  , Sav e Him  one  final  look,  wholly 
desolate.  “ 1 haven’t  said  I should  never 
marry.” 

?**  Jim  gasped. 

one  inclined  her  head  in  a broken  sort 
acquiescence,  very  humble,  unfathom- 
ably  sorrowful. 


“ I promise  nothing,”  she  said,  faintly. 

“You  needn’t!”  shouted  Jim,  radiant 
and  exultant.  “You  needn’t!  By 
George!  I know  you’re  square;  that’s 
enough  for  me!  You  wait  and  promise 
whenever  you’re  ready!” 

“Don’t  forget  what  I asked,”  she 
begged  him. 

“Talk  about  the  weather?  I will! 
God  bless  the  old  weather!”  cried  the 
happy  Jim. 


[to  be  continued.] 


Exile 

BY  ALICE  DUER  MILLER 

AT  dead  of  night  about  the  dying  fire 
L They  told  a story  how  the  dead  appear; 

And  men,  grown  still  with  fear, 

Forgot  their  old  desire 

For  those  who  once  were  dear, 

And  shook  and  trembled  lest  their  dead  be  near. 

Alas,  poor  dead  who  were  so  sweet  and  human! 

How  are  you  grown  a menace  and  a blight — 

A thing  to  shun,  a thing  of  evil  omen, 

Stealing  unwelcome  through  the  halls  of  night? 

Who  knows?  Perhaps  yourselves  are  much  affrighted, 
And  struggle  back,  remote  and  bodiless, 

Fearful  of  sounds  unheard,  visions  unsighted, 

Black  echoes,  and  the  bitter  loneliness. 

But  for  me,  in  my  heart  is  no  dread 
Of  the  coming  again  of  the  dead, 

But  a terror  of  life,  without  one 
Who  made  life  to  be  life — and  is  gone. 

Yes,  at  these  tales  of  how  the  dead  return, 

Hope  stirs  within  my  spirit  more  than  fear. 

So  strange,  so  strange  it  seems,  you  are  not  here, 
And  so  unnatural  to  me  *tis  to  learn 

The  trick  of  life  without  you,  year  by  year, 

That  not  so  strange  could  any  specter  be, 

Or  fall  of  footsteps  on  the  empty  stair. 

Or  shapes  discerned  upon  the  shadowy  air, 

As  is  this  haunting  sense  of  vacancy, 

And  your  persisting  absence  everywhere. 

Ah,  could  I see,  as  in  the  tranquil  past. 

The  form  I long  for — always  and  in  vain. 

Should  I not  cry,  like  one  released  from  pain: 
“Dear  and  long  absent,  you  return  at  last. 

And  life  its  natural  aspect  wears  again!” 
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vf  * Inch  art  of  yxactjv'  the  same  kind—  must  contain  something  besides  the  cor- 
that- is.  each  particle  carries  the  same  puscies.  for  these  account  .for  only  if 
^ahriTvriPn^jaJtiVc  ^leciriglif^-ancl  each  small  fraction  of  its  mass,  am)  are>  her 
has  ■the  ..same ■■'mass,  i his  mass  is  far  sides,  all  negatively  electrified.  Flier?, 
yptali- r r . fhay  associated  with  ordi-  must  be  an  equal  amount,  of  positive 

0. 1 r ;.  matter.  byiVig.  Unless  tin;  velocity  electricity  to  neut  .edr/e  them.  / W& 

of  the  corpuscle  is  comparable  -with  that  to  know  jf  this’  positive  electricity  can, 

1,  night  l only  “about  1/1706  of  the' small-’  like  the  negative,,  ussocfl&ted  yirh 

< u mass  hit  berth  known  to  .science,  that'  musses  which  ere  small  compared  with 
of  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  The  mass  the  mass  of  an  atom  .That  *5,  can  we 
of  these-  corpus.  Its  'increases  rapidly  take  'aw  av  all  r he  elect  ricaifc  barges,  pom , 
evhen  their  velocity  approaches  that  of  rive  as  ’.veil  as  .'negative,'  (mm  the  ar.oni 
light,  and  if  their  speed  were  about  fifty  arid  whole- 

y ards  pet  second  less  f ban  that,  of  light  mass  of  the  atom  f If  this  wt-re  the  caw. 
thftt  ntjififs  would  bo  about the  same  as  the  greater  part' of  .thevtnarss 

an  atom  of  hydrogen.  These  corpuscles  would  be  due  to  sonWth».ftg;  which  is  nm 
may  exist  _.i.cty .st;. free : Xitel ■ kys  in  the  electricity.  .Another ^ view  rif  the  atpftf 
cathode;  ray^  m a vacuum  tube;  or  tin  y 
may  he  attached  to  at<»ms  ,ur  molecules, 


eu.cnuuy.  /cnotnei  vww  tne  awrn 

is  to  regard  it  as  nvade  up  of  ncgariycly 

elect rified  corpusc|»i$ yfjf  small  tpasSi  afid 
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a positively  electrified  part  containing 
the  rest  of  the  mass  and  thus  much  more 
massive  than  the  negatively  electrified 
part  of  the  atom.  In  this  view,  no  part 
of  the  atom  can  be  regarded  as  unelec- 
trified. It  is  thus  a matter 
.of  great  interest  to  study 
the  atoms  and  molecules 
from  which  some  of  the 
corpuscles  have  been  ex- 
tracted. A method  by 
which  this  can  be  done, 
known  as  the  method  of 
Positive  Rays,  is  based  on  a 
discovery  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished German  physi- 
cist Goldstein,  in  1886. 

Goldstein  found  that  when 
the  electric  discharge  went 
through  gas  at  a low  press- 
ure in  a glass  vessel  like 
that  shown  in  Fig.  I,  where 
the  cathode  is  pierced  by 
a narrow  tube  passing 
through  it  at  right  angles, 
the  following  effects 
were  to  be  noticed:  In 
front  of  the  cathode  the 
cathode  rays  streamed  up- 
ward, making  their  pres- 
ence known  by  a greenish- 
yellow  phosphorescence  on 
the  places  where  they 
struck  against  the  glass, 
and  also  producing  a faint 
luminosity  in  the  gas 
through  which  they 
passed.  In  addition  to 
this,  however,  there  was 
something  streaming 
downward  through  the 
tube  in  the  cathode,  some- 
thing which  also  made 
the  gas  through  which  it 
passed  luminous,  though 
the  luminosity  was  of  a 
different  color  from  that 
produced  by  the  cathode 
rays,  and  also,  like  the 
cathode  rays,  made  the 
glass  phosphorescent  when 
it  struck  against  it,  though  again  this 
phosphorescence  was  of  a different  color 
from  that  due  to  the  cathode  rays. 
These  effects  are  shown  in  a very  striking 
way  if  the  gas  in  the  tube  is  neon — one 
of  the  rare  gases  in  the  atmosphere;  with 


this  gas  the  luminosity  produced  in  it 
by  the  rays  passing  downward  through 
the  tube  in  the  cathode  is  a gorgeous  red, 
while  the  cathode  rays  going  upward 
produce  a faint  bluish  luminosity  which 
is  much  less  striking.  The 
rays  coming  through  tubes 
or  channels  in  the  cathode 
were  called,  by  Goldstein, 
Kanalstrahlen;  they  are 
now,  for  reasons  which  will 
appear  immediately,  more 
usually  called  positive 
rays. 

One  very  remarkable 
difference  between  these 
rays  and  those  which  trav- 
el from  the  cathode  in  the 
opposite  direction — the  or- 
dinary cathodic  rays — is 
seen  when  a magnet  is 
brought  near  the  tube;  the 
cathodic  rays  are  strongly 
affected  by  the  magnet, 
the  edges  of  the  patches  of 
phosphorescence  on  the 
glass  move  about  when 
the  magnet  is  moved,  and 
when  there  is  enough  gas 
in  the  tube  to  make  their 
paths  visible  these  paths 
are  seen  to  change  at  the 
approach  of  the  magnet. 
No  appreciable  effect, 
however,  is  produced  on 
the  positive  rays  by  a mag- 
net sufficiently  powerful  to 
produce  largedeflectionsof 
the  cathode  rays;  and  it 
was  not  until  twelve  years 
had  elapsed  after  Gold- 
stein’s discovery  that 
Wien,  by  applying  very 
intense  magnetic  fields, 
proved  that  the  positive 
rays  were  deflected  by 
magnetic  forces  and  that 
the  direction  of  the  deflec- 
tion showed  that  these 
rays  were  charged  with 
positive  electricity. 

As  the  deflections  of  these  rays  by 
electric  and  magnetic  forces  are  the 
means  we  use  to  study  the  properties  of 
the  rays,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a word 
about  the  laws  of  such  deflections.  Sup- 
pose that  we  have  a charged  particle 
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moving  horizontally  and  that  it  passes 
between  N and  S,  the  poles  of  a magnet 
(Fig.  2),  the  line  joining  the  poles  being 
also  horizontal,  but  at  right  angles  to 
the  path  of  the  particle.  Let  O be  the 
place  where  the  particle  would  strike  a 
screen  if  it  were  not  deflected;  if  it 
passes  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet 
it  will  be  deflected  vertically  and  will 
hit  the  screen,  not  at  O,  but  at  a point, 
P,  vertically  above  it.  The  distance  OP 
depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  particle 
and  also  upon  its  mass;  if  the  particles 
passing  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet 
were  all  of  the  same  kind  and  moving  at 
the  same  speed,  they  would,  in  spite  of 
the  deflection,  all  strike  the  screen  in  the 
same  spot;  but  they  will  not  do  so  even 
if  they  have  the  same  mass  if  their  speeds 
are  different;  the  slow  particles  will  be 
more  deflected  than  the  fast  ones,  and 
the  spot  will  be  prolonged  to  a line. 
When  there  are  several  kinds  of  particles, 
each  kind  will  give  its  own  line,  and  these 
may  overlap  and  get  mixed  up  with  one 
another.  To  separate  all  the  particles,  we 
act  on  them  by  electric  as  well  as  mag- 


netic forces,  by  making  them  pass  be- 
tween two  parallel  vertical  plates,  L,M, 
L being  charged  with  positive  and  M 
with  negative  electricity.  The  electric 
force  produced  by  these  charged  plates 
deflects  the  particles  which  would  have 
struck  the  screen  at  P to  another  point, 
0,  and,  since  the  laws  of  deflection  for 
the  electric  force  are  not  the  same  as 


those  for  the  magnetic,  no  two  particles 
can  strike  the  screen  at  the  same  point 
unless  they  have  the  same  mass  and  also 
the  same  speed.  By  measuring  the  de- 
flections due  to  the  magnetic  and  elec- 
tric forces  we  can  determine  the  mass  of 
the  particles  and  also  their  speed.  Thus 
if  we  had  a stream  of  different  kinds  of 
particles,  or  of  particles  of  the  same  kind 
moving'  with  different  velocities,  all 
mixed  up  together  and  moving  in  one 
direction  so  that  they  would  all  hit  the 
screen  at  the  same  point,  O,  if  they  were 
not  deflected,  they  will,  if  they  pass 
through  the  magnet  and  between  the 
plates,  be  sorted  out  and  the  different 
kinds  of  particles  will  hit  the  screen  in 
different  places.  The  slowly  moving 
particles  and  those  which  have  a small 
mass  will  be  farthest  away  from  0, 
while  the  fast  ones  and  also  the  heavy 
ones  will  be  close  in  to  O.  Again,  parti- 
cles which  are  of  the  same  kind  but  are 
moving  with  different  velocities  will 
strike  the  screen  at  points  which  lie  on 
a curve:  this  curve  is  a parabola.  Thus 
if  we  had  a mixture  of  different  kinds  of 
particles  moving  with 
different  velocities, 
they  would,  under  the 
action  of  the  electric 
and  magnetic  forces, 
be  sorted  out  into  a se- 
ries of  parabolic  arcs, 
and  if  we  measured  the 
dimensions  of  the  pa- 
rabolas we  should  be 
able  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  mass  of 
the  various  particles 
which  produce  them. 
This  is  the  method 
which  is  now  always 
employed  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  the 
electrified  particles  in 
a gas.  Fortunately, 
when  these  rapidly 
moving  electrified  particles  strike  against 
a photographic  plate  they  affect  the  plate 
so  that  when  it  is  developed  a permanent 
record  of  the  place  where  the  particles 
struck  the  plate  is  preserved  and  the  di- 
mensions of  the  parabola  can  be  meas- 
ured at  leisure.  If  we  treat  a beam  of 
cathode  rays  in  this  way — t.  e.,  expose 
them  to  magnetic  and  electric  forces  and 
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Illustrating  the  deflection  of  cathode  particles  when  passing 
between  poles  of  magnet  and  electrically  charged  plates 
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then  alf<jw  them  to  fail  on  a photo-  atom  of  mercury.  All  these  at*  posi- 
graphic  pla<t>  place*!  inside ..the  to  be.—  tie  ej.y-  c h'Sifgej ; the 
tve  shall  find  thiat .the  photograph  shows  spot  is  due  to  paroetes  wKsch  artt  not 
.only  *Fhs'  pr.utv«%  th»*  all.  charged  with  electricity.,  while  the  pa- 

the  cathode  pytticlts  ate  of  the  same  raholas  im  the  left  are  due  t<>  negtf/ttv/y 
kind.,  amh  tnofeov*rt,  if  we  pm  different-  charged  atoms  of  hydrogen,  carbon,- and 

that  thy  oxygen;  the  latter  are  very  faint.  The 
of  the  parabola  is:  unaltered.'  thus  prov-  parabola  oft  Fig.  <$  ts  due  to  mercury, 
ing  that  the  'cathode  partk Its  ate  the  Fig.-  ; is  a photograph -tafeen  when  the 
same  whatever  may  be.  the  gas  from  gas  in  the  tube  was.  air  and  the  gases 
which  they  ape  derived.  By  measuring,  given  but  by  the  electrodes  and  from  the 
this  parabola.  «<  can  find  the  roast,  wails  of  the  tube.  It  will  be  observed 
of  these  cathodic  particles;  In  this  way' .'  that  the  positive  fh<.t.mTty  >s  always  t>o 
it  has  teen,  shown  that  their  mass  « only  srows-i  and.  molecules  of  the  chemical 
1/1700  of  an  atom  uf  hy.ltogc.n-  Jf  wfe  elements;  unlike  negative  electricity,  it 
scut  out  the  .positive;  rays  which  stream  pevet  ..occurs  apart  from  ordinary  m.n- 
thVOugh  the  futre  in  the  cathode,  by  thy  ter;  nothing  correspond  ing  to  corpuscles 
electric  and  m;igm?ir  deflections-- ' 0 * do  or  electrons  has  been  .observed  with  posi- 
this  sve  must  use  much  stronger  magnets  tive  electricity.  Wc  must  regard  the 
chart  for  the  cathode  mys-we  hud  a.  positively  electrified  particleis  -as' atoms 
very-  different  ware  of  things  Instead  of  or  .molecules  from  which-  i-oi'pUscley  have 
one.  parabola  ivy  have  severed,  and  these  been  extracted,  and.  the  process  of  elev- 
chaojce"  wheri  the  gas  in  the  ruby  fs  rnBc-arion  ns  consisting  in  the  dvtach- 
ib  crt  d.  . thenr  Uf  corpuscles  from  the  acorns  of  the 

■ An  example  of  such  phoriigtvtphN  >.»  gas  which,  is  elecrrified. 
the  positive  rays  is  ihwW.h  «n  big.  • . 
bv  measuring  the  photograph  we  find 

tha-t  the  parabolas,  cnuming  honi  the  . . 

top  downward,  00  Fig.  ; ,m  dec  to  the  '*  ^ ! -‘  ** 

atom  of  hydrogen,  the  mob-ade  of  hy-  Since  each  kind  of  atom  produces  u 
drogen.  the  atom-V-of  carbon.  nitrogen,  definite  and  disripcr  -parabola  oh  the 
and  oxygen,  the  nmfecules  of  carbon  phofnjfrapfi|e;pj:^[it^nd  since  h v‘  wst*- 
niftHtoitta e apd  yayhbn  dioxide,  ‘and  the  tiring  the jiWdbufu  We  gun  determine  the 
v.ii.. ioXXIS^N-.c  -?i  v-F  - ; Vi  / r-':  -.--w 
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trum  of  the  gas,  each  element  in  the  tube  plodueed  it  ; thus  the  method  not  only 
producing  one  or  more  parahobs  on  the  detects  the  new  substance,  but  deter- 
piate;  tht  aMenddage  of  such  parabolas  cimes  3t  the  samr  time  its  atomic 
may  be  Cidbd  tWpwitivc-r,)y  s(>(crrum,  v.ptght,  the  spectrum  registering  • the 
T he  advantage  of  the  positive- ray  roeth-  atomic  weight  of  alt  the  elements  in  the 

(id  of  analysis  ro*;y  be  illustnated  by  tube.  The  presence  of  impurities  causes 

coi>ipaein|gfit  witfT^te  Ordinary  m^E!?bd  no  inconvenience  with  this  method;  the 
of  spectrum  analysis.  If  the  urdmarv  parabolas  due  to  them  are  added  to  the 
spectrum  sho^rc4.:.a'.lih^  kltfpTidid  not  pthe.rswithdut  ijtttetfeitng  with  them, 
correspond  to  one  in  the  spectrum  of  Again;,  the  quantity  of  substance  re- 
any  known  rletnenc  the  most  that  could  qu'ined'  for /analysis,  is  exceedingly  small; 
He  said  would  be  rbatsoii'e  unknown  thus,  using  ordinary  corente  ret;?!  photo- 
substance  was  ptes<?nt  m tf>c  talk,  and  graphic  plates^  it  ix  feitsy  idydetect  the 
there  would  be  s<>me.  uncertainty  even  helium  in  uwnbie  centimeter  of  atr;  ac- 

about  this,  for  the  spectra  ot  the  t ie-  wording  to  Sir  William  Ran'isavi  the  heli- 

rnt  ots  vary  so  much  with  the  electrical  tins  in  . the  atmospben-  only  amounts  to 
conditions  undci  which  they  are  pro-  four  parrs  in  a milhtsn.  so  that  the  quart- 
ducecf  that  wt  fijuld  not  be  sure,  withouf  my  of  Indium  in ya.  cubic  cem  tiricter  of 
further  research,  that  the  new  line  was  aims  only  ;d:?c>urone-twyvbundrcdth  part 
Hot  due  to  a change  in  the  electrical  of  a cubby nwOimytet,  and  this  can  be 
conditions  affecting  the  spectrum  of  a detected  by  orvlinary  plates;  with  spe- 
kncwvn  substance  rather  than  r.v>  the  cially  prepared  plates  it  is  possible  to 
presto  cc  *>i  some  '-new  element.  With  detect  cuie-hftiVth  of  this  amount.  Thus 
the  positive-lay  spectrum,  on  the  other  "the  method  is  not  only  much  more  deh- 
hand,  when  a pew  pafabolii  is  detected-  f nitt  than  spectrum  analysis;  it  is  also 
we  know  at  tiftce  ff«m  its  dinvfii3vfins  the  more  sensitive;-  d*  Has  the  advantage, 
atomic  weight  of  the  substance  which  ton.  of  being  applicable  c«  compounds  as 
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well  as  to  demerits,  ir  can.  however,  neon,  carbon  mono* 
only  he  applied  to  subsfanets  whidi  can  oxide;  these  are  ait 
he  obtained  in  the  gaseous  state.  hut  in  addition  to  lb 

The  apparatus  for  ohnining  the  pho-  ola  iinarked  with  a c 
rographs  is  represented  ib  Fig.  6.  A is  tioh)  jttst  below  the 1 
the  discharge  rd'ite''rrf:';WW)iili  the  gases  corresponds  t*:«  neon 
are  contained;  0v#he.dpode,  and  C>  the  meat  whnse  atomic 
cathode,  of  thii?  '.•••' • • 
robe  are  connected 

with  tin  terminals  jttfflflMHIHfl 

of  go  ind  uction  coil  ; \ 
a eery  o arrow  long 

tube  rOr)>  thrOv|gh  ■BBMErajlp 

t he!  cath^dev  and 

through  this  the  v "'^8 

positive  rays  pass  :^j| 

into  the  irl'r-h.uid  - 
ixirtipn  af  .the  tube 
where  they  edit.  !>£■ 
tween  the  poles  if 
art  electrtermtgnet- 


Very  carVlmly  pirn' 
fied  and  had,  ip 
fact,  been  used  in. 
the  det^tpijn'anbh 
drf  the  atomic 
weight  of  that  cle- 
ment. Thus  the  gas 
known  as  peon  is 
really  a mixture  of 
two  gases,  one  hav- 
i n g an  atomic 
weight  of  about  20, 
the  other  an  atomic 
weight  of  22.  The 
parabola  cor  re- 
sponding;. to  the 
heavier  gps  is  much 
fainter  than  that 
corresponding  to 
the  lighter  one,  .so 
that  itt  the  atmfty 
. more  of  the  lighter 

Air.  AfetOn,  by  allowing  a 'mixture 
\>£  fhr  if#:,  g3$e$-  to  d ifFtjse  through  the 
w alk  nf  | day  p\h;u-f:tuV\^,  has  effected 
■!  1'oiroai  separation  of  rhe  two  eon- 
du.pcnts,  tlu^usih  as  these  have  so  neadv ■ 
the stoifr;  weights  the  process  k 

very  shm  and  toitatis; 

K Another  interesting  thing  discovered 
hy  examining  these  photographs  h the 
mmm  <$;&  parabola  corresponding 
ov  a sobstan^  whose  atomic  weight  is 
diiw;  we  shalldor  the  present  call  this 
substance  A }-  * "t4  parabola  corresnokdlr 

«pg  to  it  is  rhe  third  from  the  top  in 
m •>•  ^e  t^p  parabola  is  that  due  to 
the  atom;  and  the  second  that  due  to  the 
mohtuk  of  hydrogen.  The  X,  parabola 
m*?  ^rher  stages  of  these  experiments' 
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POraUM  gte  iHjrii&r  ftea» 


pipit  ant,  that  the 
p r essu  he  in  t he  part 
o f t h e a p p M t a t it  s 

di^Tthe;pmtt'pgrap'l;  ..  ...pjJjlUPP 
small  as  jw&sibk.a  tube  containing 
enamit  charcoal  is  attached  t o th  is  part 
of  the  yappakitns.  Ifelhre  t ahing  thklplpe 
tograph  ihit-kibe  j.vkwvered  iimi  j.  vesjid 

ah-Snrhvy.iNr";  with  .a  rear  av-duy  and.thu? 

ofihe  #&$*}  iHejkfj- 
hand  side  of  flu  apparatus,  A plioto- 
graph : of  tf> <■  -9  pparayme  in  actual;  ike  is 
shiiyvo  iri  Fig.  7-  As  an  <AAttipk«>{  tV  use 
of t liiv  tnytlif.ifi  Vte f PUJudei  trvkpjpli  f 
cation  tsr  thr 

aruw>splieve,  fig.  & >biwv:>  the  positive- 
ray  photograph- w ben  kv-  c..*-  in.  thcdjs- 
ch^ige  fithe  iAAif  ftom  yefpeh  the  more 
cffndmts.ihle  cftnstibknij;  tyay*  been  re- 
moved; pfite  eor- 

respt^id  to  beliufti,  carbon,  nitrogen. 
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was  observed  to  appear  sporadically  on 
the  'pia^s;  new'  and  then  a plate  would 
shove  it  and  then  weeks  would  pass  he* 
fore  it  teas  observed  agam.;  and  it  ronfc 
snipe  rtitte.-w  discover  the  conditions 
necessary  for  its  production.  After 


n<ii  try  be  found  when  there  is  murh  nu  i- 
curv  vapor  10  the  discharge  tube,  so  that 
presumably  it  combines  with  this  east  it 
combines  with  red-hot-  copper  oxide,  and 
;C,an  pa^S  to  some  extent  through  hot  pal- 
ladium, ffettugh  not  neatly  sv>  readily  as 


.*Bisny''«»i?r<eis  had  beep ■'.tfcstisd.i . w&sY:  in  the  tdse  of  hydrogen  itself. 

r*  » « - . \ ‘ • Jk:  / ! i * < 


found  that  it  almost  itv- 
v a ruddy  occiirred  arnaftg 
the  gases  given  off  by  sol- 
ids when  they  are  hi  >m- 
bardtd  by  cathode  ray's.  '■{,* 

All  substances  give'  off* 
gases,  chiefly  hydrogen 
and  carbon  monoxide  ami 
dioxide  under  such  bom- 
bard mint,  and  among 
these  gases  X , is  nearly  al- 
ways found.  Thy  natot-e  t y- 
uf  was  for  some,  time  . i.. 
obscure.  bur  now  l have 
little  doubt  that  it ronsists 
of  three  atoms  of  hyd  ro- 
geu  and  is  represented  by 
the  fomiula  H o bearing,  in 
facty  the  same  relation  to  1 f 

hydrogen  that  ozone  does 
to  oxygen.  The  reasons  Y 
for  this  tymvltisioB  are  as 
foHrws;  if.  is  found  when  ye  bombard 
pure  substances  containing  hydrogen, 
such  as  ice  at  the  temperature  of  liquid 
nit,  or  solid  arnmupia  at  the  same  tem- 
perature; a eontinudus  supply  of  it  can 
also  he  got  by  bwtnhitding  salts  cprttatn- 
ing  hydrogen.,  such  as  raustic  p'Uasb. 
Another  very  serong  reason  is  that  it  cun 
he  prpddeed-:b:y;?feK*t|ibg  suitable ' elect. tie 
discharges  through  pure  hydrogen;  it  is 
produced,  fdt  by-  .electtodeh'iss  ; 

discharges  through  mis  gas.  indeed,  With 
very  sensitive  photographic  plates  the  a 
line  ran  genera ! iy  he.  detected  when  thes- 
is a otnsiderat'le  proportion  of  hydrogen 


Another  advantage  of 
the  positive-ray  method  is 
that  it  is  capable  of  detect- 
ing particles  which  only 


'tfpxtiibpl  £'  ibo  wiu#'piy:^ 
Of-  9ul>ivaxu*i  3y£; 


exist  for  a ; vwy  short  titme; 
the  time  taken  by  A par- 
ticle to  pays  from  the  d i s- 
eharge  tube  and  be  regis- 
teted  on  the  phorographic 
plate  is  far  less  than  the 
TttiUidRth  part,  at  a second, 
so  that  a particle  need  not 
live  longer  than  this  r<> 
make  its  mark  on  the 
plate.  It  is  hoped  that 
thus  method  wilt  enable  us 
to  get  some  know-huge  of 
■gjppf  whar  goes  «hi  during  v hem- 
' 7 ical  combination.-.  It  is 

iie  commonly  believed  that 

between  the  imVial  and 
firtal  stages  of  many'  chem- 
ical rtractimia  there  are  a series  of  m- 
teTmedlate  stages  in  which  unstable 
and  transitory;  ch/emical  compounds  are 
formed;  if  this  is  $o,  »hen  we  maV  hope 
to  cet  by  Abe  bbsttiVy-ray  method  direct., 
evidence  l>f  the  exist enyt  of  i.uch  com- 
pound^.. • . . ip,’ ' 

I he  fesults  obtained  by  t$rey positive 
rays  show  t bar  ypQ&ti vi-  electrification  is 
assocyMed  with ^ rp asses  .which  are  the 
same  as  thy  masses  of  the  atoms  and 
molecuh  s of  the  chemical  elements.  .'We 
riatwrajlv  ask.  have  the  atoms  of  the 


hneran  gtmeruljy  tie.  detocred  w hen  rh>t-»--  eighty  .u.t  -so  of  those  elements  nothing 'in 
is  a considerable  .proportion  of ’hydrogen  conwVon?:  Are  they  not  all  hi  bit  .-up  of 
in  the  discharge-'  tube  used  to  genv-mro  nnnv.  -lure  ■ units  being.. eirher  .all  of  one 
the  positive  ray i.  "J  be  reason  why  bmp-  m,  ,,r  must,  of  a small  number  of 

bamnunt  vvirb  cathode  rays  so  readily ' Types’?  Tim  vietv. ’found  -very;  definite, 
.•produces 'the  ga-s  is  that  the  secondary'  v xpresston • in  'Pn-ofs  "celebrated  hy- • 
ydiscbabgewhirri  'Suhsrhiices  give  i>ir  bn-  porheds  that  the  aronjs  yf  the  different 
der  such  circuntstynces  may  be  just  the-  dements  are  all  aggregations  of  hydro- 
right  type  of  disch as ge  to  produo  X,  gen  atoms.  h.  also  receives  a great  deal 
. 'WhtfeYiit;  jriteS** '•t&rt'fiigh  hydrogen.  If  of  support  from  X^fltdgl<5,ef's;:  periodic 
kept  in  the  dark  nr  free  from  oxygen.  XT  law  and  from  -t.Kfc-'  .«anK'lrTg3i.-rejFatiohs:  - 
can  be  kept  for  a considerable  .time ; if  which  exist' '-between  the  atomic  weights 
combines;  however,  vvirh  oxygen  if  t%~  . of  the  d.ifi>  rrnp  element's.  Again,  in  the 
posed  to  light,  or  if  a strong  electric  do-  c.iy  of  the  transformation  of  the  radijv 
charge  is  sent  through  the  mixture;  it  is  active  elmufirs  yre  find  a series  of  tie-. 
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ments  which  are  derived  from  one  an- 
other by  the  emission  of  alpha  parti- 
cles; these  particles  are  masses  with 
the  atomic  weight  of  helium  charged 
with  two  units  of  positive  electricity. 
The  simplest  interpretation  of  this  re- 
sult is  that  atoms  of  helium  are  con- 
stituents of  the  radio-active  elements. 
The  consideration  of  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  lighter ' elements  suggests  that 
these,  too,  have  a common  constituent 
whose  atomic  weight  is  4.  This,  I think, 
is  brought  out  by  the  following  table. 


1 HO) 

<D 

4 He  (0) 

© 

7 Li(>) 

<§> 

9 Be  (*) 

© 

11  Bo(«) 

12  C («) 

14  NO)  @ 

16  0 («) 

© 

® 

19  FI  (0 

20  Ne  (0) 

© 

23Na(0 

24M^(«) 

<§> 

© 

27  Al  (j) 

28  Si  (*) 

31 P (5) 

32  S («) 

35Cl(r) 

39  K (0 

40Ca(*> 

© 

The  numbers  from  1 to  40  are  writ- 
ten in  four  columns,  the  first  column  con- 
taining those  which  can  be  divided  by 
4 without  a remainder,  the  numbers  in 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  columns 
giving,  when  divided  by  four,  the  re- 
mainders 1,  2,  3,  respectively.  When 
there  is  an  element  whose  atomic  weight 
is  equal  to  any  number,  the  symbol 
representing  that  element  is  written  by 
the  side  of  the  number;  if  there  is 
no  element  with  this  atomic  weight,  a 
circle  incloses  the  number.  The  num- 
ber in  parentheses  by  the  side  of  the 
symbol  representing  the  element  repre- 
sents the  group  to  which  the  element  be- 
longs in  the  Mendeleefian  classification. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  only  three 


exceptions,  and  one  of  those  is  hydrogen, 
all  elements  occur  in  the  first  and  fourth 
columns,  and  that  very  few  numbers  oc- 
cur in  these  columns  which  are  not  the 
atomic  weights  of  elements.  Thus  with 
few  exceptions  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
lighter  elements  are  either  of  the  form 
4n>  or  4n+3,  where  n is  an  integer,  sug- 
gesting that  the  atoms  of  the  first  group 
are  built  up  of  helium  atoms,  those  in 
the  second  of  three  hydrogen  atoms  with 
a variable  number  of  helium  atoms.  We 
see,  too,  that  in  either  group  the  addition 
of  4 to  the  atomic  weight  (the  addition 
of  an  atom  of  helium)  increases  by  2 
the  Mendeleefian  group  to  which  the 
elements  belong.  For  atomic  weights 
greater  than  40  the  law  is  not  so  clear; 
there  are  indications  that  at  this  stage 
of  development  there  is  a discontinuity 
in  the  way  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
atom  are  arranged. 

It  is  true  that  the  atomic  weights  of 
the  elements  are  not  exactly  round  num- 
bers; we  should  not,  however,  expect  this 
to  be  the  case  even  if  their  atoms  were 
built  upof  atomsofhelium  and  hydrogen. 
For  according  to  the  electro -magnetic 
theory  the  masses  of  an  aggregate  of 
such  atoms  would  not  necessarily  be 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the 
atoms  when  isolated.  The  difference  on 
this  theory  would  be  proportional  to  the 
work  required  to  split  up  the  aggregate 
of  atoms  into  its  constituents.  This  re- 
sult assumes,  however,  that  all  the  forces 
inside  the  atom  are  electrical,  and  that 
the  electrical  forces  between  the  small 
charges  in  the  atom  separated  by  the 
infinitesimal  atomic  distances  follow  ex- 
actly the  same  laws  as  those  we  know 
to  be  followed  w’hen  the  distances  be- 
tween the  charged  bodies  are  millions  of 
times  the  atomic  distances  and  the  quan- 
tities of  electricity  millions  of  times  the 
atomic  charges.  We  are  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  affirm  that  this  assumption 
is  legitimate,  and  therefore  not  able  to 
calculate  the  small  changes  in  mass 
which  take  place  when  atoms  aggregate. 
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Gallant  Age 

BY  ALICE  COWDERY 


HERE  was  the  sound  of 
some  one  moving  about 
on  the  floor  below — 
some  one  essaying  the 
ancient  and  touching 
ballad  of  Dinah,  her 
cruel  papa,  and  the  cup 
ik  falsetto,  con- 


of  cold  poison,  in  a weal 
siderably  off  the  key. 

“As  Wil-i-kin  was  a-wal-i-kin’  the 
garden  one  day — ” continued  the  per- 
petrator with  determined  cheerfulness, 
and  a light  step  began  the  ascent  of  the 
attic  stairs. 

Claire,  in  the  attic  above,  sighed.  She 
wished  that  she  had  a place  of  her  own, 
free  from  domestic  intrusion.  For  the 
last  two  years  she  had  wished  that  wish 
with  particular  fervor.  Her  pretty, 
rather  petulant  face  scowled  upon  the 
canvas  before  her  as  she  daubed  at  the 
background.  It  was  a marine  she  at- 
tacked— a hopeless  marine.  From  the 
attic  window,  the  bay,  over  the  tops  of 
the  writhing  eucalyptus,  was  being  trans- 
lated to  canvas.  It  strove  to  protect  it- 
self, the  bay;  it  held  a veil  of  fog  before 
itself.  In  vain.  Claire  had  battled  with 
it  all  the  afternoon.  It  lay  colorless, 
weak,  defeated,  before  her. 

On  the  floor,  on  the  window-seat,  on 
the  billiard-table,  the  weapons  of  her 
artistic  struggle  lay.  A checked  apron 
enshrouded  her  graceful  form;  the  coil 
of  her  ruddy  hair  had  slid  rakishly  to 
one  ear. 

A head  was  thrust  through  the  door- 
way from  the  top  of  the  stairs;  the  bal- 
lad ceased  abruptly;  blue  eyes  stared 
intently  at  her. 

“Hello,  father,”  said  Claire,  with  a 
perfunctory  glance  at  him. 

Far  worthier  of  contemplation  was 
John  Bryant’s  head  than  the  canvas  be- 
fore her,  had  she  but  known  it:  a fine 
old  head,  silvery-gray,  delicately  shad- 
owed, chiseled  by  gentle  aging;  a crinkle 
of  whimsicality  about  the  eyes;  shift- 
ing lines  of  irritation  at  weakening 


sense- response;  but  a noble  old  head, 
gallantly  upheld.  He  still  stared  at  his 
daughter.  Claire  raised  her  voice  slight- 
ly and  repeated,  “Hello,  fatherl  You’re 
home  early.” 

The  tall,  lean  figure  of  an  old  man  of 
seventy-five  or  more  stepped  into  the 
room.  “Well!”  he  exclaimed,  with  gen- 
tle wonder,  “I  thought  it  was  your 
mother.  Where  is  your  mother?”  he 
asked,  eagerly. 

“Out.” 

“Out?”  The  touch  of  expectancy  had 
left  his  face  and  voice  at  her  reply. 
“She’s  always  out,”  he  said,  disappoint- 
edly. It  only  seemed  so.  She  was  usu- 
ally in. 

“Don’t  you  like  her  to  go  out  for  a 
change?”  asked  Claire.  Her  father  se- 
lected his  own  particular  cue  from  the 
billiard-rack. 

“I  like  her  to  go,  but  I want  her  here.” 
He  was  conscious,  as  he  said  it,  of  a 
certain  agreeable  aptness  of  phrase. 
Words  were  evasive,  of  late.  He  went 
over  to  his  table  and  stood  looking  down 
helplessly  at  the  litter  on  it. 

Claire  sighed  impatiently.  How  could 
one  hope  to  accomplish  anything  with 
these  interruptions?  She  put  down  her 
palette  and  brushes  with  a clatter. 

“I’m  sorry  if  it  troubles  you,”  said 
the  old  man.  “I  can  wait — ” Claire 
had  not  intended  him  to  hear  her  sigh; 
sometimes  his  hearing  was  surprisingly 
acute.  She  swept  the  things  into  her 
apron  and  dumped  them  onto  the  win- 
dow-seat. 

“This  is  about  the  only  pleasure  I 
have,”  he  added,  almost  apologetically. 
As  he  moved  about  the  table  preparing 
to  play,  even  Claire  noticed  the  drag  in 
his  usually  quick  step. 

“Tired,  father?” 

“I  do  believe  I am,  a little.  I wrote 
from  nine  until  three  to-day.  Forgot  all 
about  lunch.” 

“Mustn’t  work  too  hard,”  said  Claire, 
beginning  to  scrape  off  her  palette.  She 
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said  it  easily,  but  she  was  uncomfortable. 
To  be  forced  to  recognize  now  from  his 
manner,  his  voice,  his  face,  that  he  was 
tired  made  her  very  uncomfortable. 
When  he  was  tired  his  seventy  - five 
years  marshaled  their  lines  and  shadows 
full  upon  him.  Claire’s  instinct  was  to 
clean  up  quickly  that  she  might  get 
away. 

“Why  don’t  you  lie  down  now  and 
rest?”  she  suggested. 

“Rest?”  repeated  the  old  man.  There 
was  a hint  of  sadness  in  his  tone.  As  if 
it  had  escaped  against  his  will,  he  added, 
cheerfully,  “I’d  grow  old  if  I didn’t  ex- 
ercise. Keeps  my  eyes  strong,  this.” 
He  broke  the  billiard-balls  with  deter- 
mined dash.  “I’ll  bet  there  isn’t  a man 
of  my  age  in  this  city  can  do  that  so 
accurately.  No,”  he  added,  “nor  many 
young  ones.  Your  brother  can’t.  He’s 
no  good  at  this.” 

“No,”  Claire  humored  him. 

“And  that  fellow — that  doctor — your 
sister’s  husband  you’re  all  so  fond  of — . 
what ’s  his  name?” 

“Richard,  you  mean?” 

“What?  Yes,  Richard.”  He  empha- 
sized the  name  scathingly.  “When  they 
were  visiting  here  he  said  my  eye 
couldn’t  be  cured.”  He  laughed  even 
more  scathingly.  “Why,  I cured  it  my- 
self— exercising.”  He  missed  a shot, 
gathered  up  the  balls  carefully,  and  tried 
it  again. 

“ Do  you  ever  have  a black  bar  in  one 
eye — sort  of  cuts  into  things?”  he  asked 
her,  anxiously. 

Claire  compressed  her  lips.  She  knew 
his  eye  could  not  be  helped;  that  this 
talk  of  his  was  a sort  of  courageous 
bluffing  of  himself. 

“Sometimes,”  she  fibbed;  “ little  indi- 
gestion or  something.  Everybody  does.” 

“A  black  line  that  cuts  so  you  see 
things  sort  of  shoved  crooked?” 

Claire  nodded  easily.  “Surely,”  she 
said. 

Her  father  missed  his  shot  again,  and 
sighed  gently.  He  looked  very  tired. 

“Pshaw!”  he  muttered.  . . . “And 
my  ear.  Richard  said  he  couldn’t  do 
anything  for  that.  Said  I’d  always  be 
deaf  in  it.  Cured  that,  too,  myself. 
Exercise,  rubbing.  They  can’t  get  me 
yet,”  he  muttered. 

Claire  hastened  the  clearing-up  proc- 


ess, that  she  might  escape.  That  uneasy 
thing  upon  her  consciousness  for  the  last 
two  years  since  the  income  of  a com- 
fortable investment  had  suddenly  ceased, 
now  lulled,  now  rampant,  seemed  in  full 
force  to-day.  In  a moment  he  would  be 
sure  to  ask  her  the  one  question  she  felt 
she  could  not  bear.  She  scraped  and 
sorted  vigorously.  No  use. 

“Well,  said  her  father,  “how  ’re  you 
getting  on  with  your  painting?” 

“Oh,  well  enough.” 

“Any  out?”  Chi  exhibition,  he  meant, 
at  a local  shop  that  occasionally  gave  her 
a place. 

“Not  now.” 

“ Pretty  slow,  eh  ?” 

“Art,”  Claire  explained,  carefully,  “is 
always  slow,  father.” 

“H’m,”  he  murmured,  thoughtfully. 

“Art,”  Claire  continued,  “is  not  like 
business  or  your  law-books.  It’s  a thing 
of  moods.  It  has  no  hard-and-fast  sys- 
tem— ” 

“H’m,”  murmured  her  father  again. 

What  was  the  use?  thought  Claire.  It 
was  beyond  him.  He’d  never  under- 
stand. She  drew  her  easel  into  a comet 
and  started  briskly  for  the  door. 

“Say,  Claire,”  her  father’s  voice 
stopped  her.  “I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing. Come  here  — listen.”  Claire 
turned  reluctantly.  “If  you’d  take 
those  books  I got  for  you — they  cost  me 
a lot,  too;  five,  ten  dollars — ” 

Claire  bit  her  lip.  Here  it  came  again. 
Stenography!  How  she  hated  the  very 
word.  He  insinuated  always,  when  the 
topic  of  her  painting  came  up,  that  she 
study  stenography.  She,  Claire  Bryant, 
with  her  talents! 

“Just  at  night,”  her  father’s  voice 
continued;  “a  few  minutes  or  so. 
You,  why” — his  voice  rose  enthusias- 
tically— “you’d  make  the  finest  stenog- 
rapher in  the  country.  I know  you 
would.  You’re  quick.  You’re  quicker 
than  I.  Why,  you’d  just  sweep  ’em. 
Say,  some  of  those  girls  make  eighty,  a 
hundred,  a month.  And  they’re  nice 
girls,  too.  Pretty;  happy — all  coming 
out  at  lunch  - time,  laughing.  Looks 
mighty  nice  to  see  ’em — ” 

“Can  any  one  work  harder  than  I do 
now?”  There  were  tears  in  Claire’s 
voice. 

“But  what  comes  of  it,  my  girl?” 
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Her  father  bent  over  the  table.  “I 
do  the  best  1 can,”  he  said  in  a low 
voice,  “the  best—-”  He  shook  his  head. 
If  became  confusing  at  times,  this  busi- 
ness of  life.  He  missed  his  shot  again, 
threw  down  his  cue  irascibly.  He  looked 
very  old,  very  tired.  Claire  laid  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“Well,  well,  Claire,”  he  said,  “I’ll  do 
the  best  I can.  Guess  I will  take  a little 
nap,”  He  went  over  to  a couch  in  the 
corner  and  in  a moment  was  asleep. 

Claire  went  down-stairs.  She  heard 
her  brother  Ralph  in  his  room.  The 
downfall  of  the  family  fortunes,  the 
failure  of  the  big  iron  foundry  for  which 
her  father  had  been  attorney  and  in 
which  he  had  invested  most  of  his 
money,  had  snatched  Ralph  from  a life 


Claire  forced  back  her  tears.  “ I’ve 
sold  one,  if  that’s  what  you  mean.  Only 
last  year.”  It  was  true  that  some  mis- 
guided neighbor,  struck  by  the  likeness 
of  her  own  roof  which  had  occurred  in  a 
little  sketch  of  Claire's,  had  given  her 
ten  dollars  for  it. 

“One,”  said  her  father,  thoughtfully, 
“in  howr  many  years?  Ten,  twelve — ” 

“But  I’ve  only  really  worked,  father, 
these  last  two,  since — ” her  voice  broke. 

“Well,  well,  Claire,”  said  her  father, 
“it’s  only  that  1 would  like  to  feel— if 
anything  happens  to  me — I'm  an  old 
man,  Claire,  after  all — an  old  man.” 

“Don't  I work  myself  sick  in  this  big 
house  since  we’ve  given  up  the  ser- 
vants?” cried  Claire.  “It’s  just  nothing 
but  work.” 
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of  pleasant  dalliance.  At  present  he 
solicited  insurance.  When  he  made  as 
much  as  sixty  dollars  a month  he 
usually  gave  twenty  to  his  mother 
toward  his  board.  This  present  occu- 
pation of  his  was  to  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  a stop-gap  while  he  looked 
around.  Sometimes  he  wished  he  had 
gone  in  for  law,  as  his  father  had  desired 
— wished  his  university  course  had  been 
less  eclectic,  less  athletic.  But  the  fu- 
ture had  seemed  so  secure.  On  the 
whole  he  felt  rather  a martyr  to  circum- 
stances. 

“Mother  getting  dinner?”  he  cried  as 
he  saw  Claire.  “Gee,  I’m  hungry!” 

“Mother’s  not  home  yet.  I suppose 
I’ll  have  to  get  it.”  Claire  sighed.  “And 
I’m  tired  out.” 

“Painting,  I suppose ?” 

Claire  turned  at  something  in  his  tone. 

“Well,  what  of  it?”  she  retorted,  glar- 
ing at  him. 

“Oh,  nothing,”  Ralph  replied;  “only 
it’s  a pity  you  didn’t  begin  to  work  this 
way  ten  years  ago  instead  of  giving 
your  time  to  all  that  society  fol-de-rol. 
Think  you’ll  ever  do  anything  with  it?” 

“It’s  a pity,”  said  Claire,  surveying 
him  darkly,  “you  didn’t  begin  to  think 
about  a little  work,  yourself,  a few  years 
earlier.  If  I had  gone  through  as  much 
of  father’s  money  as  you — ” She  paused 
significantly.  “Insurance!”  she  added 
in  depreciatory  accents.  “Think  you’ll 
ever  do  anything  with  it?” 

“Don’t  be  silly,”  said  Ralph,  lighting 
a cigarette;  “that’s  different — practical. 
Big  money  in  it  somewhere.” 

“I’d  do  my  work,”  began  Claire, 
proudly,  “if  I knew  I’d  never  make  any 
money  at  it.  It  isn’t  money  I’m  after,” 
she  said,  with  fine  disdain. 

“It  had  better  be,”  said  her  brother. 
“Dad’s  getting  pretty  old  for  work.” 

Claire  hit  the  wall  with  her  little 
clenched  fist.  “Oh,  I’m  so  sick  of  this 
money  talk,”  she  cried.  “I  hate  itl 
Why  do  I have  to  hear  it?  Can’t  I 
always  go  out  and  scrub  ?” 

Her  brother  grinned,  regarding  her 
as  if  she  were  a petulant  child.  He  in- 
haled a few  invigorating  whiffs  of  nico- 
tine. “Well,  anyhow,”  he  remarked, 
“Dad  said  this  morning,  going  down, 
that  he  thought  sometimes  he’d  like  to 
quit  work.” 


Claire’s  eyes  opened  wide.  She  fixed 
her  startled  gaze  on  her  brother. 
“Father!”  she  cried.  "Stop  work! 
Why,  what  did  you  say?” 

“Oh,  I jollied  him  up.  Told  him  he 
was  good  for  a long  time  yet.” 

“He  wouldn’t  be  happy  unless  he  was 
working.”  Claire’s  voice  was  protes- 
tant,  decided;  but  her  eyes  were  still 
fixed  on  Ralph,  startled,  dubious. 

“Of  course  not,”  the  latter  agreed. 

“You  can’t  work  all  your  life  in  a rou- 
tine like  his  and  then  suddenly  stop,” 
said  Claire. 

“It  isn’t,”  advanced  her  brother, 
watching  his  delicate  smoke-rings  spread 
and  disappear,  “as  if  he  were  a man 
who’d  ever  gone  around,  enjoyed  him- 
self — ” 

“ Poor  old  father’s  life  is  work,”  Claire 
emphasized. 

“Why,  sure.  He’d  go  to  pieces  like 
that.”  Ralph  snapped  his  fingers  il- 
lustratively. 

“Much  better  to  keep  his  mind  occu- 
pied, isn’t  it?” 

“Sure.” 

Claire  gave  a little  sigh  as  of  relief. 
“Besides,  she  added,  “if  just  a few 
hours  at  something  that’s  almost  habit 
now  will  bring  in — ” 

“Exactly,”  said  Ralph. 

“Of  course,  if  anything  really  serious 
happened,  there’d  be  us — ” 

“Of  course.” 

“Well,”  said  Claire,  “I’ll  go  scratch 
up  some  dinner.”  The  uneasy  thing  on 
her  consciousness  seemed  to  be  set  at 
rest  for  the  time. 

Meanwhile  the  old  man  in  the  attic 
slept  like  a child  for  half  an  hour,  and 
then  woke  abruptly.  It  was  some  time 
before  he  could  get  his  bearings.  How 
tired  he  had  been  I How  tired  a little 
work  made  him  now!  Those  legal  forms, 
whose  revision  they  were  pressing  him 
to  finish  this  week,  had  become  strangely 
confused  for  a while  to-day.  That  would 
never  do.  He  had  cured  that  eye  trouble, 
that  ear  trouble,  and  the  swelling  about 
his  knuckles.  He  leaned  on  his  elbow 
and  examined  his  knotted  old  hands. 
Still  slightly  visible  but  undoubtedly  go- 
ing down,  he  assured  himself.  This 
occasional  mental  confusion — well,  he’d 
cure  that  as  he  was  curing  the  rest.  He’d 
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ing-room.  It  wasn’t  because  he  didn’t 
hear  so  well  that  he  shunned  hospitali- 
ties. He  had  cured  that — quite — but 
their  talk  was  so  puerile.  It  got  so  far 
away.  He  sat  in  the  midst  of  them,  but 
it  was  as  if  they  were  an  alien  group, 
opposed.  Ella,  the  bridging  link,  halted 
them  now  and  then  and  brought  him 
into  it.  Very  foolish,  he  thought  them. 
Occasionally  a chance  word  of  mining  or 
law  or  politics  engaged  him,  and  he 
would  plunge  in  ana  take  the  floor  from 
them.  Then  he  found  them  intelligent, 
good  company.  And  suddenly,  in  the 
midst,  he  lost  interest,  grew  tired,  and 
hunted  for  his  cat. 

He  soon  walked  by  them  again,  intent 
on  the  plate  of  chopped  liver  in  his  hand, 
giving  Harold  a non-committal  good 
night.  Behind  him,  step  for  step,  tail 
erect,  trotted  his  solemn  old  yellow  cat, 
Lazarus,  alert  for  his  approaching  din- 
ner. Up  the  staircase  they  passed,  two 
old  chums. 

Claire  would  have  scorned  the  idea  of 
marrying  for  any  reason  but  love,  yet 
Harold  in  the  capacity  of  a provider  was 
strangely  accelerating  to  her  affections. 

Art  that  month  went  to  the  nether- 
most comer,  and  clothes  took  its  place. 
Harold  of  the  small  head  had  won. 

It  seemed,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
thing  Claire  could  do;  but,  if  anything, 
it  rather  complicated  matters  financially. 
Art  had  been  harmless,  if  unfruitful. 
Clothes  demanded  a second  mortgage  on 
the  house.  Claire  had  protested  feebly. 
Her  father  himself  thought  it  a foolish 
thing  to  do,  but  Ella  had  said  it  must 
be  done.  In  prosperous  days  Marion 
had  had  it,  and  Claire  must  have  it  now, 
on  a smaller  scale.  Ella  knew.  Ella  was 
the  refuge  for  all  things — except  this 
need  of  money. 

The  need  of  nearly  seventy  years — 
yes,  seventy;  had  he  not  worked  his  way 
from  a baby  of  seven?  When  had  it  not 
driven  him?  Sitting  in  his  dark  office — 
for  he  had  taken  a cheaper  one  since  he 
had  kept  only  his  writing  to  do — he 
brooded.  Money;  that  was  life.  Just 
getting  money.  Where  did  it  go  ? Why  ? 
Where  had  it  gone,  the  money,  the 
quantities  of  money  acquired  in  all  these 
years  that  he  had  worked.  For  Them. 
Always  for  Them.  He  had  had  food, 
clothes,  shelter  out  of  it — that  was  all. 


His  pen  cramped  his  fingers  so  that  he 
had  to  stop  frequently  and  rub  them; 
his  eyesight  blurred  sometimes  to  dizzi- 
ness. It  was  a warning  that  appalled. 
But  his  contract  had  always  to  be  ful- 
filled: so  many  forms  every  month  to 
be  made  or  revised — 

But  perhaps,  after  Claire  was  mar- 
ried, the  pressure  would  be  relieved  a 
bit,  in  spite  of  the  added  interest  on  this 
new  mortgage.  In  a little  while  they 
might  arrange,  he  and  Ella,  to  sell  the 
house,  pay  off  the  debts,  give  up  work, 
and  take  that  little  place  by  the  sea. 
They  would  have  a garden  and  the 
billiard-table  and  the  cat;  the  children 
would  come  sometimes  and  visit  them. 
. . . Vague  his  dreams,  but  restful. 
Meanwhile  he  must  keep  strong.  He 
must  conquer  these  dizzy  spells. 

“Ever  feel  dizzy?”  he  asked  Claire  at 
breakfast.  She  was  about  to  make  the 
contemptuous  denial  of  healthy  youth 
when  something  wistful  in  his  tone  made 
her  look  up.  He  was  regarding  her  ear- 
nestly, hopefully. 

“Often,”  she  said,  promptly. 

“You  ever?”  he  turned  to  Ralph. 

Ralph  glanced  at  his  sister.  “Sure,” 
he  replied;  “yes  sir.”  The  old  man  felt 
relieved.  If  youth  grew  weak  and  dizzy 
sometimes  it  was  not  necessarily  a symp- 
tom of  failing  age. 

“It’s  bread  that  does  it,”  he  an- 
nounced. “Eat  toast,  as  I am  going  to 
do,  and  you’ll  never  have  it.  Bread  ’ll 
get  you  all,  in  time.”  Somehow  this 
simple  solution  put  new  spirit  into  him 
that  day. 

“Not  many  men  of  my  age  can  go  up 
a hill  as  I do,”  he  said  to  his  wife  and 
daughter.  He  had  felt,  of  late,  that  that 
morning’s  walk  uphill  to  the  cars  rather 
got  him.  “Watch  me  and  see.” 

Claire,  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  clothes 
from  dawn  till  dark,  sighed  and  glanced 
reluctantly  from  the  window.  Her 
father,  his  shoulders  squared,  head  up, 
eyes  to  the  front,  took  the  hill  with  alert, 
springing  steps  and  disappeared  over  it 
triumphantly. 

“Did  I stoop?”  he  asked  that  night 
at  dinner.  “Did  I creak  and  bend  and 
groan  ?”  He  made  Ralph  feel  his  muscle. 
He  spread  his  stiff  hand. 

“Remember  the  swelling  of  my  fin- 
gers?” he  said.  “All  gone!” 
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Claire  was  married  at  home  with  only 
the  family  about  her — except  Marion, 
who  lived  too  far  away,  whose  baby  was 
too  young  to  leave.  Claire  had  said  her 
last  good-byes,  one  foot  already  on  the 
step  of  their  taxicab,  when  she  looked 
about  again  and  saw  her  father.  He 
stood  on  the  lowest  stair,  by  himself, 
gazing  sadly  after  her.  It  was  as  if  she 
saw  him  suddenly  for  the  first  time — an 
old,  old  man,  apart.  She  ran  back.  She 
threw  her  arms  about  him.  He  held  her 
close. 

“Father,”  she  cried,  tears  in  her  eyes, 
her  voice,  “I  do  appreciate.  I do!  I 
do!” 

“Well,  well.  You’re  a good  girl, 
Claire.  A good  girl,”  he  repeated.  How 
had  he  ever  thought  her  a little  hard! 
Harold  came  and  led  her  away  again. 
Her  face  broke  into  smiles. 

“I’ll  write  often,”  she  called,  and  was 
gone. 

“A  good  girl,  a good  girl,”  her  father 
repeated.  “Well,  umpn.”  He  turned 
slowly,  uncertainly,  back  to  the  house. 
Ella  came  down  to  him  and  slipped  her 
hand  through  his  arm.  “You’ve  been  a 
good  mother,”  he  said.  “I’m  glad  it’s 
not  you.”  They  all  laughed  at  that. 

He  went  down  to  his  office.  It  had 
never  seemed  so  dark,  so  oppressive. 
He  fumbled  about  until  he  found  the 
light  switch.  They  had  left  him  a new 
lot  of  laws  to  be  got  into  shape.  They 
seemed  formidable,  endless.  He  started 
to  look  through  them  and  then  he  put 
them  down  with  a sigh.  He  felt  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  no  more  of  them. 

Surely  they  could  manage  on  less  now, 
he  and  Ella.  Ralph  would  have  to  be  a 
bit  more  self-supporting.  It  wouldn’t 
hurt  him.  Poor  Ella!  She  would  be 
feeling  sad.  He’d  go  home.  He’d  bring 
her  something.  Chocolates?  No,  they 
were  bad  for  her — though  it  was  pleasant 
to  buy  them  from  that  little  candy  girl 
at  Maskey’s  who  always  made  him  say 
such  clever  things.  A street  vender  ac- 
costed him  with  a box  of  strawberries. 
The  very  thing!  The  gentle  Italian 
charged  him  twice  what  Ella  would  have 
paid  at  her  fruit-market,  and  half  were 
green  and  had  to  be  stewed,  while  the 
other  half  had  to  be  thrown  away;  but 
Ella  divined  the  motive. 

At  dinner  that  night  she  herself  sat 


in  Claire’s  place,  so  they  should  not  see 
it  empty.  And  afterward  the  three  of 
them  lingered  about  the  fire,  talking  of 
Claire  and  of  how  beautiful  she  had 
looked.  Ella  praised  the  promise  of  her 
new  son-in-law.  Her  husband  was  in- 
clined to  show  her  her  error,  recall  to  her 
the  size  of  his  head,  his  wrong  idea  of 
billiards;  but  he  remembered  that  Ella 
needed  humoring  that  night.  Ralph, 
smoking  innumerable  cigarettes,  stared 
into  the  fire.  He  missed  Claire,  but  he 
had  troubles  of  his  own. 

“How’s  business?”  asked  his  father. 

A shadow  of  annoyance  flitted  over 
Ralph’s  face. 

“All  right,”  he  said,  shortly. 

“All  right?”  his  father  echoed,  cheer- 
fully. He  had  a notion  of  broaching, 
this  evening,  the  subject  of  his  own  re- 
tirement. “Then  it’s  increasing,  eh?” 

Ralph  threw  the  end  of  his  cigarette 
into  the  fire  and  got  up  with  a meaning- 
ful glance  at  his  mother. 

“It’s  all  right,”  he  said,  “but  it’s  a 
confounded  routine.  I’m  getting  sort  of 
stale  at  it.  By  the  way,  I’m  taking  a 
vacation  these  next  two  or  three  weeks. 
Fleming’s  asked  me  to  go  hunting  with 
him.  Think  I’ll-  go.  I haven’t  had  a 
change  in  nearly  two  years.” 

“That  will  be  fine,”  said  his  mother. 
His  father  said  nothing. 

“Well,  good  night,  mother;  I’m  going 
up.”  He  stooped  to  kiss  her  as  he 
passed.  “Good  night,  dad;  I’ll  send 
you  some  venison.” 

“H’m,  thanks,”  his  father  grunted, 
dryly.  He  did  not  eat  venison.  “Poor 
boy,”  he  murmured  with  traces  of  satire, 
as  his  son  disappeared — “not  for  two 
years!” 

“John  dear,  you  must  remember,” 
said  his  wife,  gently,  “he’s  always  lived 
such  a free  life.” 

“Well,  well,”  he  said,  absently.  His 
memory  refused  to  go  back  over  the 
years  since  he  had  had  a vacation.  Ten, 
twenty,  thirty — he  couldn’t  remember — 
unless  you  counted  that  trip  to  Van- 
couver for  the  old  bank  in — when  was 
it?  But  his  wife  was  speaking. 

“ Ralph  gets  so  discouraged.  He  needs 
more  time,  money.  He” — she  hesitated, 
endeavoring  to  present  Ralph’s  case  at 
its  best — “he’d  really  like  to  lay  off,  he 
says,  for  a few  months.” 
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and  ends  of  dolls  whose  rubber  joints 
were  relaxed  and  wobbly;  funny  little 
dresses,  remnants  of  shoes,  tea-sets, 
jewel-sets,  laid  away  in  tiny  trunks.  He 
placed  them  in  the  big  sunny  front 
room  her  mother  was  preparing  for 
her. 

“Put  them  in  the  attic,”  begged  Ella, 
who  was  trying  to  fix  the  room  prettily 
for  her. 

No.  They  must  be  just  there,  in  that 
particular  spot,  to  greet  her.  To  him 
those  old  toys  were  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  the  house. 

And  Marion,  their  beautiful,  sad,  worn 
Marion,  when  she  came,  had  given  one 
look  around  and  understood. 

“Father!”  she  cried  with  misty  eyes, 
“nobody  but  father  could  have  done  it 
just  that  way!”  And  he  showed  them 
immediately  how  the  mahogany  rocker 
was  to  be  ilsed;  as  if  nobody  but  himself 
could  have  solved  its  mysterious  pur- 
pose. The  baby  took  to  it  at  once.  It 
was  a baby  that  never  disappointed. 

“But  if  you  think,  darlings,”  Marion 
had  said,  “that  Pm  going  to  collapse  on 
you  and  mother  here — ” 

“There’s  enough.  There’s  always 
enough — ” 

“Just  a little  while,”  said  Marion, 
“till  I catch  my  breath.  It  all  came  so 
suddenly.  Another  year  and  Richard 
would  have  had  everything  in  order — ” 
She  put  her  head  down  into  her  mother’s 
shoulder.  Suddenly  she  raised  it  with 
a little  smile.  “ Perhaps  I’ll  have  to  take 
up  your  famous  stenography,  father.” 
The  old  man  looked  up;  his  eyes  lighted. 
It  was  a trumpet-call  to  an  old  ambition 
scorned. 

“Do  it!”  he  cried  with  enthusiasm. 
“Do  it!  Wait  a minute.”  He  trotted 
briskly  up  to  the  attic  and  came  down 
with  an  armful  of  dusty  books  which  he 
tumbled  into  Marion’s  lap. 

“See.  Here  they  are.  Finest  books 
in  the  world.  You’ll  get  everything  you 
want  to  know  right  here.  Study  a little 
every  day._  I got  ’em  for  Claire,  but  she 
wouldn’t  listen  to  me.  She’s  obstinate. 
You!  Why,  you’d  leant  it  in  no  time! 
You’d  beat  'em  all.  You’d  be  better 
than  Claire — you’re  quicker — ” 

“Now,  father— ” 

“Yes,  you  are.  Quicker,  brighter.  In 
a little  while  you  could  get  forty,  sixty. 
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maybe  a hundred  dollars.”  He  laughed 
triumphantly.  “Begin  right  away.” 

“Oh,  father,  Marion’s  tired.  She  must 
rest  a little.” 

“Just  let  me  get  a little  settled  first, 
father  dear,”  said  Marion,  “and  then — 

I do  believe,”  she  meditated,  “it’s  the 
best  plan.” 

“Of  course  it  is,”  cried  her  father.  He 
went  to  his  own  work  exhilarated. 

Days,  weeks  slipped  by.  Little  Dick 
found  grandfather’s  sailor  - knots  de- 
lightfully droll,  found  him  wonderfully 
to  be  relied  upon  in  the  matter  of  sur- 
reptitious gumdrops.  Some  altercation 
there  was  in  regard  to  Lazarus,  the 
cat,  concerning  his  tail  and  his  peace, 
but  this  was  finally  adjusted.  Some- 
times they  disturbed  one’s  naps,  the 
babies,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  re- 
quired no  nerve-wracking  feat  of  con- 
centration to  follow  their  discourse. 
Days,  weeks  slipped  by;  they  all  agreed 
that  father  was  failing,  but  that  it  was 
remarkable  the  way  he  kept  up. 

In  the  mornings  Ralph  went  over  to 
the  university  and  took  his  mining 
course.  In  the  afternoons  he  studied  or 
picked  up  a bit  of  insurance.  Evenings 
he  devoted  to  pleasure.  When  the  time 
came  to  open  up  their  claim  he  had,  of 
course,  no  money.  Fleming  was  finan- 
cing the  affair,  but  there  were  other  ex- 
penses— the  going,  the  hundred  inciden- 
tals. He  went  to  his  father’s  office.  The 
old  man  raised  his  head  from  the  papers 
before  him  and  pushed  up  his  green 
eye-shade.  It  was  a moment  before  he 
recognized  his  son. 

“I  hate  to  ask  it,  dad,”  Ralph  hesi- 
tated. It  was  true  that  he  did.  He  sel- 
dom went  to  his  father’s  office,  and 
to-day,  in  the  excitement  of  his  own 
approaching  venture,  the  dashing  as- 
sault of  fortune  he  was  about  to  make, 
the  old  man’s  patient  plodding,  shut  up 
in  his  little  room,  seemed  not  to  be 
borne.  How  had  his  father  ever  borne 
it?  After  all,  did  he  not  lack  spirit  to 
have  done  so?  Poor  dad! 

“How  much  do  you  want?”  asked  his 
father,  slowly. 

“If  you  could  let  me  have  seventy- 
five  ...”  Ralph  hesitated.  “Fifty, 
even,  would  help.  I do  hate  to  do  this, 
but,  after  all,  father,  it’s  a great  chance. 

It  will  probably  make  us  all  in  the  end.” 
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When  he  said,  “us  all”  so  inclusively, 
it  gave  Ralph  a feeling  of  generosity 
and  responsibility,  as  if  he  paid  back 
paternal  care  and  shouldered  the  whole 
family,  to  boot. 

His  father  drew  out  a flat  old  purse 
and  opened  it.  He  turned  out  the  two 
small  gold  coins  it  contained  into  the 
palm  of  his  unsteady  hand.  Then  he 
put  them  back. 

“You  see,  my  boy  . . . I’m  sorry. 
That’s  got  to  see  me  through  the  month. 
And  I can’t  rob  your  mother  and  sister 
and  the  babies.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  murmured 
Ralph,  “I  only  thought — ” 

“Next  month,  perhaps,”  said  his 
father.  “We  can  let  some  of  the  bills 
go  over.”  He  ran  his  hand  over  his 
head;  it  felt  heavy,  confused. 

Ralph  shook  his  head  and  turned  tow- 
ard tne  door.  “Must  have  it  now, 
dad.  But  that’s  all  right.  Maybe  I can 
borrow  it.” 

“You’re  going  the  wrong  way,”  cried 
his  father,  suddenly,  vehemently.  “You 
always  have  been,  sir.  Get  something 
steady  and  stick  to  it.” 

Ralph  shook  his  head  again.  “I’m 
not  made  for  small  plodding.  I’m  going 
after  it  big.” 

“You’re  obstinate,  sir.”  A nervous 
anger  shook  the  old  man.  “You  take  no 
advice.  Haven’t  I been  through  it  all? 
Don’t  I know — ” His  hands  trembled, 
he  scowled  terribly. 

Ralph  looked  back  at  him  and  said, 
gently: 

“I  know  better  even  than  you,  father, 
what  I can  do.  This  is  a big  thing.”  He 
was  conscious  of  his  own  superior  clarity. 

His  father  pointed  a shaking  finger 
at  him,  furiously,  face  contorted.  “Get 
out  of  here,  get  out!”  he  cried. 

Ralph,  conscious  of  remarkable  self- 
control,  departed. 

The  old  man’s  ferocious  scowl  died 
gradually  away.  He  began  to  ciy 
nervously.  He  felt  harassed,  driven, 
pressed  from  a hundred  quarters.  He 
picked  at  his  pen,  but  his  fingers  could 
not  grasp  it.  He  sat  there  a long  time, 
motionless. 

Suddenly  his  head  seemed  clearer. 
What  had  he  done?  Something  was 
wrong.  Oh  yes.  Yes.  He  had  told 
Ralph,  his  son,  to  “get  out.”  Ralph  had 


wanted  money  for  his  work  and  he  had 
told  him  to  “get  out.”  Ralph  wanted 
money.  He  fumbled  for  his  shabby  lit- 
tle purse  and  looked  at  it.  How  could 
he  live  cheaper?  He  couldn’t.  What 
could  he  give  up?  He  drew  out  his 
watch  and  looked  at  it.  It  was  a mas- 
sive watch,  the  heavy  gold  case  engraved 
as  a gift  from  some  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  legislature  forty  years  before.  A 
bauble.  A man  as  hard  up  as  he  with 
such  a watch! 

When  Ralph  entered  his  home  that 
evening,  he  met  his  father  coming  down 
the  hall.  Ralph  drew  aside  for  him  to 
pass,  looking  at  him  dubiously.  His 
father’s  step,  manner,  was  hurried. 

“Sorry  about  that  money,  my  boy,” 
he  said  as  he  passed. 

“All  right,  father.  I know  I had  no 
business  to  bother  you.  I’ll  manage 
some  way.”  * 

“Too  bad,”  said  his  father,  and, cough- 
ing gently,  he  attempted  a few  weak 
nonchalant  bars  of  Dinah  and  the  cup 
of  cold  poison,  as  he  went  on  down  the 
stairs. 

Ralph  glanced  after  him,  meditatively. 
There  was  something  unnatural  in  his 
father’s  manner.  He  heard  his  mother 
calling  them  to  dinner. 

“In  a minute,”  he  answered,  and,  still 
obsessed  by  his  father’s  strangeness,  he 
went  into  his  room  to  brush  his  hair. 
As  he  picked  up  his  brushes,  there  rolled 
from  one  of  them,  thudding  magnifi- 
cently down  onto  the  dresser,  four  shin- 
ing twenties. 

“By  Heaven!”  muttered  Ralph 
through  clenched  teeth,  “I’ll  make  good. 
I’ll  pay  it  back  to  him  with  a million. 
I’ll — ” If  wishes  were  horses,  Ralph 
would. 

Ralph  was  in  Nevada  when  all  his 
father’s  dizziness  and  incoherences  cul- 
minated in  an  acute  attack  of  illness. 
Days  of  pain,  of  fever,  then  days  of 
strange  peace  and  the  realization  that 
they  were  well,  moving  about  him. 

They  came,  they  went,  they  cared  for 
him.  They  stood  by  his  bedside  looking 
very  tenderly  down  at  him.  Marion  was 
there,  Ella — above  all,  Ella — the  baby, 
little  Richard,  coming  very  gently  to 
hold  up  a toy;  Lazarus,  the  cat;  Claire, 
glowing  with  health,  youth,  sweet- 
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seamed,  handing  over  him,  murmuring 
endearments,  and  adding  to  her  mother 
easily,  nut  too  assertively,  “Anything  I 
can  do,  mother,  you  know — ’’  conscious, 
the  while,  of  the  responsibility  of  set- 
tling her  own  luxurious  little  home:  of 
Bavarian  cream  awaiting  to  ensnare 
Harold  that  night;  of  a captivating  lea-? 
gown.  just  achieved. 

“Dear  father,  he  ought  to  give  up 
work  now,  -surety;”'  Very  dear  and  «M- 
pbaric  was  Claire  on  the  point  of  father’s 
$ o i king  no  more. 

£ 1 know; ; said  her  mother,  vaguely. 
Marion  turned  away.  She  was  busy 
with  mutt.on  broth  and  gruels  since  the 
nurse  had  gone. 

“Good  girl,  Claire.”  he  thought.  "All 
of  ’em.  Best  women  in  the  world.  And 
Hamid;  his  head  was  small-— but  he  was 
a good  provider.  lie  wished  Ralph  wnfe 
there;  hu£  Ralph  had  to  have  bis  chance. 

Strange  days  of  peace,  and  .then  bade 
jt#i  fitrr.  Scorn  lor  the  doctor  itnn  asiru; 
v irh  his  st  length.  But  he  had  to  admit 
•that  sickness  had  struck  him  down,  for 
once.  He  w as  a litth  apologetic  for  hav- 
ing given  them  so  muck  trouble. 

Bilk!  Doctor,  nurse,  niediciiie^hpfy 
he  would  nor  worry,  lie  vyou.ld  take 
better  care  of  himself,  An  asset,  that. 

Slow  business,  that  first  morn  in??*  soy. 
ing  down  .again-  But  a little  rrfuinph, 
in  it s-.way.  1 he  very  going  was  a tri- 
umph nver  age  and  illness-  Then  rhe 
elevax<>r-boy  Wjt  so  glad  to  see  him,  arid 
thv  ji.r]  who  sometimes  copied  for  hint; 
an.u,  best  of  all,  a pile  of  forms  waiting 
IW  bun,  He  was  an  old,  old  man,  hut  :• 
inV  special  work  was  still  the  best. 


He  was  weak  now,  bat  he  would  be 
strong  again.  He  would  go  slowly;  care- 
fully, hoarding  his  strength.  He  must 
last,  anyhow,  until  Marion  was  on  her 
feet  again.  Rest!  Idling  by  the  seal 
Impulse  of  foolish  youth!  Work  was 
best,  and  the  love  and  tenderness  he  had 
at  home. 

“You’re  sure  you’re  able?”  Elia's 
eycx,  aux'ioiis,  watchful,  fallowed  him  in 
ifie  morning.  “ We  can  manage,  some- 
how— ” 

.Able!  While  they. needed  him,  while 
there  was  work  for  him  to  do,  while  he 
c<  A Id  think,  sec,  could  guide  a pen ! 

Sometimes  at  the  windows  of  her  big, 
sunny  .fronc  room,  Marion  held  up  the 
baby  and  made  it  wave,  pudgily,  to 
grandfather,.  starting  up  the  bill  to  his 
officer  and  little  Richard  escorted  him 
to  the  curb  arid  learned  to  feed  the 
sparrow*,  gently  vvi tri  hint,.  Then,  until 
he  was  out  of  sight,  and  sometimes 
lunger,  grandfather  held  up  his  head  and 
pushed  Iris  shoulders  back  and  tramped 
bravely  up  rhe  hill.  And  at  the  top, 
without  turning,  he  would  wave  his  hand 
behind  his  back.  Little  Richard  always 
Waited  for  that  subtle  salute. 

Whenever  Marion  watched  him  so,- 
she  dashed  the  mist  from  her  eyes  and 
applied  herself  passionately  tu  rhe  ste* 
nogfa-ph  y houks^so  long  as  rhe  ha  by 
would  lei  her. 

And  so  c-very  morning,  still,  he  went 
forth  to  tofelp  the  law  grow  simpler, 
rivur*; r.  more  beautiful;  every  morning, 
Sfili,  he  buckled  the  armor  about  his 
giiJbmt  old  I tame  and  went  forth,  a 
ishrHii  ifetyfeen  Them  and  the  world. 
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in  ray  shifts;  I sba’n't  dare  to  wcax  a 
Bt|lg3tian  sash  or  a Russian  blouse,  ora 


- w 
say, 


expecting  to 
rovingJyj  *«nn 


rors  and  tapestried  screens. 

Between  the  two  women ' was  a bas- 

|i|j 

act, 


vtitie  ... 

she's  a p-andmotktrj’  ’’  She  paused,,  arid 
Cecily  broke  in  turnulnKtustyr  LYTA 
“1  should  think  you’d  be  nno-nj  of— 
the  hsiiy  f< 

4 ‘No,.  I'm  not  proud.”  Mrs.  Bede 
thrust  her  t«Jes  into:  a pair  of  stiver- 


MJ 


smet 
"You 


. said  Cecily,  r'as  if  you 

were  sorry  about™ rhe  bain-/’ 

Her  mother,  who  lav  stretched  a t ease 
on  a pillows  d couch,  shook  her  head. 

"Rm  no?  sorry  about  the  bahy-r-sbeY 
a darling— but  you  needn't  think  i’;.n 
going  to  he  called  .''grandmother,*  Cecily, 

A grandmother  m a pc  rson  who  set  ties 
down.  I don't  expect  to  settle  down. 
My  life  has  been  hard,  1 struggled  and 
strove  through  ail  rhpse  awful  years 
after  y<>ur _ father— left.  me.  1 educated 
you,  ami  Boh,  And  now  you've ' both 
married  tycih  and  Fve  a bit  of  money 
ahead  from  my  little  hook.  For  the 
first  time,  in  my  hid  1 can  have  leisure 
and  pretty  clothi-s;  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  l feel  young ; and  then,  abso- 
lutely without*  warning,  you  come  back 
from  Europe  vvith  yMitrhmiVrifful  Sur- 
prises. and  expect  me  to  live  up  to  it — ” 
“Oh  no  I”  Cecily  protested, _ 
i “Yes,  you  do,”  insisted  little  Airs. 
Beak,  She  sat  up  and  gyred  at  her 
daughter  accusingly..  With;  tfi®  lace  of 
her  'bdud^ir  her  sntijfl,  fair 

fact-;  shy  foukbdVrea Uy  yuvum— as  yriUnfe 
almust  as  fhc  dti-nure  Cecily,  who,  in 
lesjipoqa'eittsh  garb,  was  taking  her  new 
inotherhoud  y.t:cy  -seriously,'  ; ■ ’ ■ C yyy 

* s " yon  dri,''  At  is.  ihiale  repeated. 

•, r lylef*©#:  dusk-’vihat'  you  expect;  of  me, 
YoU  : expect  rm-.  to  put  on  black  velvet 
and  old  bet  and  diamonds.  I shaYi’t 
ddriy  to  show  you  my  ncyy  afternoon 

b'o.rk u s tcJy  Cecily,  geranium  »v«t;  5 

sha.'n't  dare  w ear  even  the  tiniest  . slit 


tint  1. 

’’  M ruber  — !” 

‘’Now  please  dunk  say  it  thar  w-ay'. 
Cecily.  lie’s  half  in-  k»ve  with  me,  .u  j 
I’m  beginning  to  like  him  ..awfully.  I'm 
never  had  a bit  of  romance  ip  rfijf  life 
1 niarried  yoiir  father  when  I wits. W 
young  fpkiinwfny  own  mind*  and  h»- way; 
much  .older  than  l.  Then  tame  iW 
vears  ;e>f  srrupk  after  he  wont  away 
, . , pf  'YVjtbpH'  wife  and.'  a :■  good 
mhther.  1 worshiped  you  anti  Bob,  and 
I gave  my  youth  for  you.  J never 
thought  kf  any  other  .man  while  ytifir 

.•  l • Ir.>  ■, t 'II.  k l »"  1 
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drudgery  means  as  1 
have  known. if,  Tve  written  my  p'-w 
little  scryfds  whoa  [ was  half-dead  wjih 
forigik;  ,1N’Y  btfn  out:  in  cpld  ;md  rain 
to  gifcnesO?  all  sorts  of 

people  'Uu-n  i v.f  hated  them  and  hated 
the  work,  . Ami  if  now  1 tvanr  to  haw 
my  little  fling,  yfljy 
effervcftccy . some  t iftrfesG -rY|ytiii^ . Jrtky ' *TTp- 

ment — and  you  can'*:  expect  roc  to  spoil 
it  by  playing  the  devoted  grandmother  ' 
The  baby  was  wailing,  a bale  hungry 
call , take  her  up 

and  say,  hastily:  “ lri.ti.mc-.  to  feed  hen 
You  won't  mind,  mother::" 

' ' Yes,  I in  mind,”  said  the  little  indy 
“I  don't  like  that  h'iadopp A effect,  with 
the  ! S ,i b v in  your  am*’ « . 1 t make s m 
fed.  horribly  frivolous  and  worldly 
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A REBELLIOUS 

Cecily.  But  it  doesn’t  change  my  mind 
a bit.” 

After  a pause,  the  Madonna-creature 
asked,  “Who  is  Valentine  Landry?” 

Mrs.  Beale  had  her  saucy  little  cap 
off,  and  was  brushing  out  her  thin,  light 
locks  in  which  the  gray  showed  slightly. 
But  she  stopped  long  enough  to  explain. 
‘‘He  isn’t  half  as  sentimental  as  his 
name.  I met  him  in  Chicago  at  the 
Warburtons’,  just  before  I made  a suc- 
cess of  my  book.  I was  very  tired,  and 
he  cheered  me  a lot.  He’s  from  Denver, 
and  he  made  his  money  in  mines.  He 
hasn’t  married,  because  he  hasn’t  had 
time.  We’re  awfully  good  friends,  but 
he  doesn’t  know  my  age.  He  knows 
that  I have  a daughter,  but  not  a grand- 
daughter. He  thinks  of  me  as  a young 
woman — not  as  a grandmother-creature 
in  black  silk  and  mitts — ” 

“ Mother ! nobody  expects  you  to  wear 
black  silk  and  mitts — ” 

"Well,  you  expect  me  to  have  a black- 
silk-and-mitt  mind.  You  know  you  are 
thinking  this  very  minute  that  there  is 
no  idiot  like  an  old  one — Cecily — ” 
The  girl  flushed.  "I  don’t  think  you 
are  quite  kind,  mother.” 

Mrs.  Beale  laughed  and  forgot  to  be 
cynical.  "I  know  what  you’d  like  to 
have  me,  dearie,  but  this  is  my  moment 
of  emancipation.*’  She  crossed  the  room 
and  looked  down  at  the  tiny  bit  of  hu- 
manity curled  like  a kitten  in  the  curve 
of  her  daughter’s  arm.  “I’m  not  going 
to  be  your  grandmother,  yet,  midget,” 
she  announced,  with  decision.  Then, 
"Cecily,  I think  when  she’s  old  enough 
I shall  have  her  call  me — Cupid — ” 

And  laughing  in  the  face  of  her  daugh- 
ter’s horrified  protest,  the  mutinous 
grandparent  retired  precipitately  to  her 
own  room. 

Three  hours  later,  Mrs.  Cissy  Beale 
went  forth  to  conquer,  gowned  in  a 
restaurant  frock  of  shadow  lace  topped 
by  a black  tulle  hat. 

Valentine  Landry,  greeting  her  in 
Cecily’s  white-and-gold  drawing-room, 
was  breezy  and  radiant.  "You’re  as 
lovely  as  ever,”  he  said,  as  he  took  her 
hand;  “perhaps  a bit  lovelier  because 
you  are  glad  to  see  me.” 

“I  am  glad,”  she  assured  him;  "and  it 
is  so  nice  to  have  you  come  before  the 
summer  is  at  an  end.  We  can  have  a 
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ride  out  into  Westchester,  and  come 
back  by  daylight  to  dinner.” 

"And  no  chaperons?” 

"No.”  She  was  looking  up  at  him  a 
little  wistfully.  "We  know  each  other 
too  well  to  have  to  drag  in  a lot  of  peo- 
ple, don’t  we?  It  is  the  men  whom 
women  trust  with  whom  they  go  alone.” 

He  met  her  glance  gravely.  "Do  you 
know,”  he  said,  "that  you  have  the 
sweetest  way  of  putting  things  ? A man 
simply  has  to  come  up  to  your  expecta- 
tions. He’d  as  soon  think  of  disappoint- 
ing a baby  as  of  disappointing  you.” 

His  selection  of  a simile  was  unfortu- 
nate. Mrs.  Beale’s  eyes  became  fixed 
upon  a refractory  button  of  her  glove. 

"Please  help  me,”  she  said;  “your  1 
fingers  are  stronger,”  and  as  he  bent  j 
above  her  hand  she  forgot  the  baby,  for-  I 
got  her  new  estate,  forgot  everything  ex-  j 
cept  the  joy  she  felt  at  having  his  smooth  ! 
gray  head  so  close  to  her  own.  ! 

When  he  had  her  safely  beside  him  in  ' 
his  big  car  he  asked,  "What  made  you  ; 
run  away  from  me  in  Chicago?”  i 

“My  daughter  came  home  from  Eu-  | 
rope.”  ; 

"I  can’t  quite  think  of  you  with  a j 
grown  daughter.”  j 

"Cecily’s  a darling.”  Mrs.  Beale’s 
voice  held  no  enthusiasm.  I 

Landry,  noting  her  tone,  looked  faint-  • 
ly  surprised. . "You  and  she  must  have  ■ 
great  good  times  together.”  ' 

"Oh  yes—” 

Mrs.  Beale  wished  that  he  wouldn’t  « 
talk  about  Cecily.  Cecily  had  married  j 
before  good  times  were  possible.  They  j 
had  never  played  together — she  and  the  ; 

little  daughter  for  whom  she  had  toiled  ' 

and  sacrificed.  . , 

Landry’s  voice  broke  in  upon  her 
meditations:  “I  should  like  to  meet  ' 

Cecily.” 

Mrs.  Beale  switched  him  away  from 
the  topic  expeditiously.  He  should  not 
see  her  as  yet  in  the  bosom  of  her  family. 

He  should  not.  He  should  not  see  Cecily 
with  her  air  of  mature  motherliness.  He 
should  not  see  Victor,  Cecily’s  husband, 
who  was  ten  years  older  than  Cecily  and 
only  ten  years  younger  than  herself.  He 
should  not  hear  her  big  son  Bob  call  her 
"Grandma.”  He  should  not  gaze  upon 
the  pretty  deference  of  Bob’s  little  wife 
toward  the  queen-dowager! 
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Dining  later  opposite  Landry  in  a 
great  golden  palace,  Cissy  seemed  like 
some  gay  tropical  bird.  In  her  new  and 
lovely  clothes  she  was  very  pretty,  very 
witty,  almost  girlishly  charming.  Yet 
Landry  was  conscious  of  a vague  feeling 
of  disappointment.  She  had  been  more 
serenely  satisfying  in  Chicago — not  so 
brilliantly  hard,  not  so  persistently  viva- 
cious. How  could  he  know  that  the 
change  was  one  of  desperation?  Cissy, 
as  grandmother,  felt  that  she  must 
prove,  even  to  herself,  that  she  was  not 
yet  a back  number. 

With  this  rift  in  the  lute  of  their  bud- 
ding romance,  they  ate  and  drank  and 
went  to  the  play  and  had  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  an  enchanted  ride 
home  in  the  moonlight.  But  when  Lan- 
dry said  “Good  night”  Cissy  felt  the 
loss  of  something  in  his  manner.  His 
greeting  that  afternoon  had  had  in  it 
something  almost  of  tenderness;  his 
farewell  was  commonplace  and  slightly 
constrained. 

As  Mrs.  Beale  went  through  the  dimly 
lighted  hall  to  her  room,  she  met  Cecily 
in  a flowing  garment,  pacing  back  and 
forth  with  the  baby  in  her  arms. 

“She  isn’t  well,”  Cecily  whispered,  as 
the  little  lady  in  the  lace  frock  ques- 
tioned her.  “I  don’t  know  whether  I 
ought  to  call  a doctor  or  not.” 

Mrs.  Beale  poked  the  tiny  mite  with 
an  expert  finger.  “I’ll  give  her  a drink 
of  hot  water  with  a drop  of  peppermint 
in  it,”  she  said,  “as  soon  as  I get  my  hat 
olF,  and  you’d  better  go  back  to  bed, 
Cecily;  you  aren’t  well  enough  to  worry 
with  her.” 

Cecily  looked  relieved.  “I  was  wor- 
ried,” she  confessed.  “ It’s  nurse’s  night 
out  and  Victor  had  to  go  to  a board 
meeting  unexpectedly — and  with  you 
away  1 lost  my  nerve.  It  seemed 
dreadful  to  be  alone,  mother.” 

Mrs.  Beale  knew  how  dreadful  it  was. 
She  had  carried  the  wailing  Cecily  in 
her  arms  night  after  night  in  the  weeks 
which  followed  the  crushing  knowledge 
of  her  husband’s  infidelity.  But  she 
had  carried  a heavier  burden  than  the 
child  -the  burden  of  poverty,  of  deser- 
tion. of  an  unknown  future. 

But  these  things  were  not  to  be  voiced. 
"You  go  to  bed,  Cecily,”  she  said.  "I’ll 
look  alter  her." 


Walking  the  floor  later  with  the  baby 
in  her  arms,  Mrs.  Beale’s  mind  was  on 
Landry.  “Heavens!  if  he  could  see  me 
now!”  was  her  shocked  thought,  as  she 
stopped  in  front  of  a mirror  to  survey 
the  picture  she  made. 

Her  hair  was  down  and  the  grayest 
lock  of  all  showed  plainly.  She  had  dis- 
carded frills  and  furbelows  and  wore  a 
warm  gray  wrapper.  She  looked  nice 
and  middle-aged,  yet  carried,  withal,  a 
subtile  air  of  girlishness — would  carry  it, 
in  spite  of  storm  or  stress,  until  the  end, 
as  the  sign  and  seal  of  her  undaunted 
spirit. 

The  baby  stirred  in  her  arms,  and 
again  Mrs.  Beale  went  back  and  forth, 
crooning  the  lullaby  with  which  she  had 
once  put  her  own  babies  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  the  baby  was  much 
better,  but  Mrs.  Beale  was  haggard. 
She  stayed  in  bed  until  eleven  o’clock, 
however.  Cecily,  coming  in  at  twelve, 
found  her  ready  to  go  out.  In  response 
to  an  inquiry,  Mrs.  Beale  spoke  of  a 
luncheon  engagement  with  Valentine 
Landry. 

“Mother — are  you  going  to  marry 
him?” 

Cissy,  studying  the  adjustment  of  her 
veil,  confessed,  “He  hasn’t  asked  me.” 

“But  he  will—” 

Mrs.  Beale  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
“Whoknows?” 

In  the  weeks  which  followed,  the  little 
lady  was  conscious  that  things  were  not 
drawing  to  a comfortable  climax.  By 
all  the  rules  of  the  game,  Landry  should 
long  ago  have  declared  himself.  But  he 
seemed  to  be  slipping  more  and  more 
into  the  fatal  role  of  good  friend  and 
comrade. 

Cissy’s  pride  would  not  let  her  admit, 
even  to  herself,  that  she  had  failed  to 
attract  at  the  final  moment.  But  there 
was  something  deeper  than  her  pride  in- 
volved, and  she  found  her  days  restless 
and  her  nights  sleepless.  One  night  in 
the  dense  darkness  she  faced  the  truth 
relentlessly.  “You’re  in  love.  Cissy 
Beale,”  she  told  herself,  scornfully. 
“You’re  in  love  for  the  first  time  in  your 
life — and  you  a — grandmother!” 

Then  she  turned  over  on  her  pillow, 
hid  her  face  in  its  white  warmth,  and 
cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

In  the  mean  time  the  baby  drooped. 
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Cecily,  worried,  consulted  her  mother 
continually.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
Mrs.  Beale  lived  a double  life.  From 
noon  until  midnight  she  was  of  to-day — 
smartly  gowned,  girlish;  from  midnight 
until  dawn  she  was  of  yesterday — wak- 
ing from  her  fitful  slumbers  at  the  first 
wailing  note,  presiding  in  gray  gown  and 
slippers  over  strange  brews  of  catnip  and 
of  elderflower. 

Cecily’s  doctor,  being  up-to-date,  re- 
monstrated at  this  return  to  the  primi- 
tive, but  was  forced  to  admit,  after  the 
baby  had  come  triumphantly  through  a 
half-dozen  critical  attacks,  that  Cissy’s 
back-to-grandma  methods  were  effec- 
tive. 

It  was  on  a morning  following  one  of 
these  struggles  that  Cissy  said  to  her 
daughter,  wearily,  “ I can’t  escape  it — ” 

“Escape  what?”  demanded  Cecily, 
who,  in  the  pale-gray  bedroom  was  en- 
deavoring to  observe  the  doctor’s  injunc- 
tion'to  let  the  wailing  baby  stay  in  her 
bassinet,  instead  of  walking  the  floor 
with  her. 

“The  black-silk-and-mitt  destiny,” 
said  the  depressed  lady. 

“What  has  happened?”  Cecily  de- 
manded. 

“Nothing  has  happened,”  responded 
her  weary  little  mother,  and  refused  to 
discuss  the  matter  further. 

But  to  herself  she  was  beginning  to 
admit  that  she  had  lost  Landry.  An 
hour  later  she  had  a telephone  message 
from  him. 

“I  want  you  to  go  with  me  for  a last 
ride  together,”  he  said.  “I  leave  to- 
morrow.” 

“To-morrow!”  Her  voice  showed  her 
dismay.  “But  why  this  sudden  de- 
cision— ” 

“I  have  played  long  enough,”  he  said; 
“ business  calls — ” 

As  Mrs.  Beale  made  ready  for  the  ride 
she  surveyed  herself  wistfully  in  her 
mirror.  There  were  shadows  under  her 
eyes,  and  faint  little  lines  toward  the 
comers  of  her  lips — it  even  seemed  to  her 
that  her  chin  sagged.  She  had  a sudden 
sense  of  revolt.  “If  I were  young, 
really  young,”  she  thought,  “he  would 
not  be  going  away — ” 

With  this  idea  firmly  fixed  in  her  mind, 
she  exerted  herself  to  please  him;  and 
her  little  laugh  made  artificial  music  in 


his  ears,  her  fixed  smile  wore  upon  his 
nerves,  her  staccato  questions  irritated 
him. 

Again  they  had  dinner  together,  and 
as  she  sat  opposite  him,  gorgeous  and 
gay  in  her  gown  of  geranium  red,  he 
began  to  talk  with  her  of  her  daughter. 

“I’ve  never  met  her.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  you  might  have  let  me  see 
her—” 

Cissy  flushed.  “She’s  such  a great 
rown-up,”  she  said.  “Somehow  when 
’m  with  her  I feel — old — ” 

“You  will  never  seem  old,”  he  said, 
with  the  nearest  approach  to  tenderness 
that  had  softened  his  voice  for  days. 
“You  have  in  you  the  spirit  of  eternal 
youth — ” 

Then  he  floundered  on.  “But  a 
mother  and  a daughter — when  you  used 
to  speak  of  her  in  Chicago,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I could  see  you  together,  and  I 
liked  the  sweetness  and  womanliness  of 
the  thought;  but  I have  never  seen  you 
together.” 

With  a sense  of  recklessness  upon 
her,  Cissy  suddenly  determined  to  tell 
him  the  truth.  “Cecily  hasn’t  been  go- 
ing out  much.  You  see  there’s  the 
baby—” 

He  stared.  “The  baby — ?” 

“ Her  baby — Cecily’s — ” 

“ Then  you're  a grandmother?” 

It  seemed  to  Cissy  that  the  whole 
restaurant  rang  with  the  emphasis  of  the 
words.  Yet  he  had  not  spoken  loudly; 
not  a head  was  turned  in  their  direction; 
even  the  waiter  stood  unmoved. 

When  she  came  to  herself  Landry  was 
laughing  softly.  “When  are  you  going 
to  let  me  see — the  baby — ?” 

“Never—” 

“Why  not?” 

Cissy  went  on  to  her  doom.  “ Because 
you’ll  want  to  put  me  on  the  shelf  like 
all  the  rest  of  them.  You’ll  want  to  see 
me  with — my  hair — parted — and  specta- 
cles. And  my  eyes  are  perfectly  good — 
and  my  hair  is  my  own — ” 

She  stopped.  Landry  was  surveying 
her  with  Hard  eyes. 

“Don’t  you  love — the  baby — ?” 

Cissy  shrugged.  “Perhaps.  I don’t 
know  yet.  Some  day  I may  when  I 
haven’t  anything  to  do  but  sit  in  a chim- 
ney-corner.” 

Thus  spoke  Cissy  Beale,  making  of 
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herself  a heartless  creature,  flinging  back 
into  the  face  of  Valentine  Landry  his 
most  cherished  ideals. 

But  what  did  it  matter?  She  had 
known  from  the  moment  of  her  confes- 
sion that  he  would  be  repelled.  What 
man  could  stand  up  in  the  face  of  the 
world  and  marry  a grandmother! — the 
idea  was  preposterous. 

She  finished  dinner  with  her  head  in 
the  air;  she  was  hypocritically  lively 
during  the  drive  home;  she  said  “Good 
night”  and  “Good-by”  without  feeling, 
and  went  up-stairs  with  her  heart  like 
lead  to  find  the  nurse  weeping  wildly  on 
the  first  landing. 

The  baby,  it  appeared,  was  very  ill. 
And  the  baby’s  father  and  mother,  hav- 
ing left  the  little  cherub  sleeping  peace- 
fully, were  motoring  somewhere  in  the 
wide  spaces  of  the  world.  The  family 
doctor  was  out.  She  had  called  up  an- 
other doctor,  and  he  would  come  as  soon 
as  he  could.  But  in  the  mean  time  the 
baby  was  dying — 

“Nonsense,  Kate,”  said  Cissy  Beale, 
and  pulling  off  her  gloves  as  she  ran,  she 
made  for  the  pale-gray  room. 

Now,  as  it  happened,  Valentine  Lan- 
dry, driving  away  in  a priggish  state  of 
mind,  was  suddenly  overwhelmed  by 
miserable  remorse.  Reviewing  the  eve- 
ning, he  seemed  to  see,  for  the  first  time, 
the  unhappiness  in  the  eyes  of  the  little 
woman  who  had  borne  herself  so  bravely. 
In  a sudden  moment  of  illumination  he 
realized  all  that  she  must  have  been 
feeling.  Perhaps  it  had  not  been  heart- 
lessness; perhaps  it  had  been — heart 
hunger. 

Leaning  forward,  he  spoke  to  his  chauf- 
feur. They  stopped  at  the  first  drug- 
store, and  Landry  called  up  Cissy.  Her 
voice  from  the  other  end  answered, 
sharply,  then  broke  as  he  gave  his  name. 

“I  thought  it  was  the  doctor,”  she 
said.  “Can  you  come  back,  please.  The 
baby,  oh,  the  baby  is  very  ill!” 

Five  minutes  later  the  nurse  let  him 
into  the  house.  He  followed  her  up  the 
stairs  and  into  the  nursery.  Cissy  sat 
with  the  baby  in  her  arms.  The  baby 
was  in  a blanket  and  Cissy  was  in  her 
gray  wrapper.  She  had  donned  it  while 
the  nurse  held  the  baby  in  the  hot  bath 
which  saved  its  life.  Cissy’s  hair  was 
out  of  curl  and  the  color  was  out  of  her 


cheeks.  But  to  Valentine  Landry  she 
was  beautiful. 

“It  was  a convulsion,”  she  told  him, 
simply.  “I  am  afraid  she  will  have  an- 
other. We  haven’t  been  able  to  get  a 
doctor — will  you  get  one  for  us?” 

Out  he  went  on  his  mission  for  the 
lady  of  his  heart,  and  the  lady  of  his 
heart,  sitting  wet  and  worried  in  the  pale- 
gray  bedroom,  was  saying  to  herself, 
monotonously,  “It’s  all  over  now — no 
man  could  see  me  like  this  and  love  me — ” 

Cecily  and  her  husband  and  the  doctor 
and  Landry  came  in  out  of  the  darkness 
together.  They  went  up-stairs  together, 
then  stopped  on  the  threshold  as  Cissy 
held  up  a warning  hand. 

She  continued  to  croon  softly  the 
lullaby  which  had  belonged  to  her  own 
babies:  “Hushaby,  sweet,  my  own — ” 

It  was  Cecily  and  the  doctor  who 
went  in  to  her,  and  Landry,  standing 
back  in  the  shadows,  waited.  He  spoke 
to  Cissy  as  she  came  out. 

“ I am  going  so  early  in  the  morning,” 
he  said,  “will  you  give  me  just  one 
little  minute  now?” 

In  that  minute  he  told  her  that  he 
loved  her. 

And  Cissy,  standing  in  the  library  in 
all  the  disorder  of  uncurled  locks  and 
gray  kimono,  demanded,  after  a raptu- 
rous pause,  “ But  why  didn’t  you  tell  me 
before?” 

He  found  it  hard  to  explain.  “ I didn’t 
quite  realize  it — until  I saw  you  there 
so  tender  and  sweet,  with  the  baby  in 
your  arms — ” 

“A  Madonna  - creature,”  murmured 
Cissy  Beale. 

But  he  did  not  understand.  “It  isn’t 
because  I want  you  to  sit  in  a chimney- 
corner — it  wasn’t  fair  of  you  to  say 
that—” 

Then  in  just  one  short  speech  Cissy 
Beale  showed  him  her  heart.  She  told 
of  the  years  of  devotion,  always  unre- 
warded by  the  affection  she  craved. 
“And  here  was  the  baby,”  she  finished, 
“to  grow  up — and  find  somebody  else, 
and  forget  me — ” 

As  he  gathered  her  into  his  protecting 
embrace,  his  big  laugh  comforted  her. 

“I’m  yours  till  the  end  of  the  world, 
little  grandmother,”  he  whispered.  “I 
shall  never  find  any  one  else — and  I shall 
never  forget.” 
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In  An  Old-time  State  Capital 

FIRST  PAPER 

BY  W.  D.  HOWELLS 


HE  reader  who  likes  to 
date  a small  event  by  a 
great  one  may  care  to 
know  that  my  father 
came  with  his  large  fam- 
ily of  boys  and  girls  to 
the  capital  of  Ohio  in 
the  fall  of  1851,  about  the  time  that 
Louis  Kossuth  arrived  in  the  capita}  of 
the  United  States.  My  father  had  failed 
during  the  year  past  to  retrieve  in  the 
country  a business  failure  in  town,  and 
Kossuth  had  come  in  his  exile  from  Hun- 
gary, then  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
armies  of  Austria  and  Russia.  He  had 
been  greeted  with  a frenzy  of  enthusiasm 
in  New  York  as  the  prophet  and  envoy  of 
a free  republic  in  temporary  difficulties, 
but  destined  to  a glorious  future,  and  at 
Washington  he  had  been  received  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  with  national 
honors  which  might  well  have  seemed  to 
him  national  promises  of  help  against 
the  despotisms  united  in  crushing  the 
Magyar  revolt. 

Kossuth  easily  deceived  himself  in  us, 
and  went  1 hopefully  about  the  country 
trying  to  float  an  issue  of  Hungarian 
bonds  on  our  sympathetic  tears,  and 
in  his  wonderful  English  making  appeals 
full  of  tact  and  eloquence,  which  went 
to  the  hearts  if  not  the  pockets  of  his 
hearers.  My  father  had  found  employ- 
ment as  a reporter  in  the  legislature 
at  Columbus,  where  a boy  of  thir- 
teen who  then  intensely  interested  me 
heard  the  glorious  exile  speak  from  the 
steps  of  the  unfinished  State  House.  I 
hung  on  the  words  of  the  picturesque, 
black-bearded,  black-haired,  black-eyed 
man,  in  the  braided  coat  of  the  Magyars 
(they  have  perhaps  always  worn  too 
much  braid)  and  the  hat  with  an  ostrich 
plume  up  the  side  which  set  the  fashion 
among  us,  and  helped  displace  the  uni- 
versal high  silk-hat  of  earlier  times. 


I embraced  with  all  my  heart  the  Hun- 
garian cause,  and  I believed  with  all  my 
soul  that  in  a certain  event  we  might 
find  the  despotisms  of  the  Old  World 
banded  against  us,  and  “would  yet  see 
Cossacks”  as  I thrilled  to  hear  Kossuth 
say. 

I adopted  with  his  cause  the  Kossuth 
hat,  as  we  called  it,  and  wore  it  with  the 
plume  in  it  till  the  opinions  of  boys  with- 
out plumes  in  their  hats  caused  me  to 
take  the  feather  out.  My  father  was  of 
their  mind  about  the  feather,  but  other- 
wise we  thought  a great  deal  alike,  and 
he  was  zealous  to  have  me  see  the  won- 
ders of  the  capital.  I visited  the  Peni- 
tentiary and  the  Lunatic,  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylums  with  him, 
but  I think  rather  from  his  interest  than 
mine.  I was  willing  to  realize  the  con- 
sequence of  Columbus  as  the  capital 
of  a sovereign  American  State,  and 
though  I was  at  that  time  more  con- 
cerned with  the  importance  of  Rome  and 
Athens,  I did  what  I could  to  meet  his 
expectations.  I believe  we  made  as 
thorough  examination  of  the  new  State 
House  as  the  workmen  who  had  not 
yet  finished  it  permitted,  and  he  told 
me  that  it  would  cost,  when  done,  a 
million  dollars,  a sum  of  such  immensity 
that  my  young  imagination  shrank  from 
grappling  with  it.  But  I am  afraid  that 
before  the  State  House  was  done  it  may 
have  cost  more;  certainly  it  must  have 
cost  much  more  with  the  incongruous 
enlargements  which  in  later  years  spoiled 
its  classic  symmetry.  My  father  made 
me  observe  that  it  was  built  of  Ohio 
limestone  without,  and  later  I saw  that  it 
was  faced  with  Vermont  and  Tennessee 
marble  within  where  it  was  not  stuccoed 
and  frescoed;  but  as  for  the  halls  of 
legislation  where  the  laws  of  Ohio  were 
made  and  provided,  when  I first  wit- 
nessed the  process,  they  were  contained 
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in  a modest  square  edifice  of  brick  which 
could  not  have  cost  a million  dollars  by 
the  boldest  computation  of  a contractor. 
The  State  House,  as  much  as  I knew 
of  it  from  a single  visit  to  the  Hall  of 
Representatives,  was  of  a very  simple 
interior  heated  from  two  vast  hearths 
where  fires  of  cordwood  logs  were  blazing 
high.  There  were  rows  of  legislators 
sitting  at  their  desks,  and  probably  one 
of  them  was  on  his  feet  speaking;  I 
recall  dimly  a presiding  officer,  but  my 
main  affair  was  to  breathe  as  quietly  as 
I could  and  get  away  as  soon  as  possible 
from  my  father’s  side  where  he  sat  re- 
porting the  proceedings  for  the  Ohio 
State  journal , then  the  Whig,  and  later 
the  Republican  organ. 

He  could  make  a very  full  and  accu- 
rate report  of  the  legislative  proceedings 
in  long  hand,  and  for  this  he  was  paid 
ten  dollars  a week.  I have  told  else- 
where that  I worked  as  compositor  on 
the  same  paper  and  had  four  dollars; 
my  eldest  brother  was  clerk  in  a grocery- 
store,  where  he  had  three  dollars,  and 
read  the  novels  of  Captain  Marryat  in 
the  frequent  intervals  of  custom.  Our 
joint  income  enabled  us  to  live  com- 
fortably in  the  little  brick  house,  on  a 
humble  new  street,  which  my  father 
hired  for  ten  dollars  a month  from  a 
Welsh  carpenter  with  a large  family. 
I memorized  some  scraps  of  their  Cymric 
as  I overheard  it  across  the  back  fence, 
but  we  American  children  did  not  make 
acquaintance  with  the  small  Welsh  folk, 
or  with  more  than  these  few  words  of 
their  language.  In  my  leisure  from 
the  printing-office,  I was  cultivating  a 
sufficiently  thankless  muse  in  the  imita- 
tion of  Pope  and  Goldsmith,  for  in  me, 
more  than  his  other  children,  my  father 
had  divined  and  encouraged  the  love  of 
poetry;  at  night  he  read  aloud  to  my 
mother  and  the  whole  family  the  books 
which  he  took  out  of  the  State  Library; 
they  were  mainly  books  of  travel,  and 
they  concerned  any  country  which  the 
author  chose  rather  than  the  reader. 

In  reproducing  his  poets,  as  I con- 
stantly did,  to  his  greater  acceptance 
than  mine,  I sometimes  had  a difficulty 
which  I did  not  carry  to  him,  but  there 
is  no  harm  in  now  submitting  it  to  the 
reader,  who  may  have  noted  in  his  own 
case  the  serious  disadvantage  of  writing 


about  love  when  he  had  as  yet  had  no 
experience  of  the  passion.  I did  the 
best  I could,  and  I suppose  I did  no 
worse  than  other  poets  of  thirteen.  But 
I fell  back  mostly  upon  inanimate  na- 
ture, which  I knew  very  w^ell  from  the 
woods  where  I had  hunted  and  the  fields 
where  I had  hoed;  to  be  honest,  I had 
never  hoed  so  much  as  I had  hunted, 
and  I had  never  hunted  very  success- 
fully. My  elder  brother  and  I had  sev- 
eral ideals  in  common  quite  apart  from 
my  own  literary  ideals.  One  of  these 
was  life  in  a village,  as  it  differed  from 
life  in  the  country,  or  in  any  city  large  or 
little;  another  was  the  fixed  renuncia- 
tion of  the  printing  business  in  every 
form.  The  last  was  an  effect  from  the 
suffering  which  we  had  shared  with  our 
father  and  mother  in  the  long  adversity, 
ending  in  the  failure  of  his  newspaper  at 
Dayton.  Once  clear  of  that  disaster,  we 
meant  never  to  see  a press  or  a case  of 
types  again;  and  after  our  year  of  release 
from  them  in  the  country  my  brother 
had  his  hopes  of  learning  the  river  and 
becoming  a steamboat  pilot  on  the  Ohio, 
but  failed  in  them,  and  so  joined  us  in 
Columbus,  where  he  had  put  olF  the  evil 
day  of  his  return  to  the  printing  business 
a little  longer.  Meanwnile  I had  bowed 
to  my  fate  and  spent  the  whole  winter 
in  a printing-office;  and  now  we  were 
both  going  to  take  up  our  trade,  so 
abhorrent  in  its  memories,  but  going 
gladly  because  of  the  chances  which  it 
held  out  to  my  father,  at  a time  when 
there  seemed  so  few  chances  in  the 
world.for  him.  For,  all  at  once,  the  legis- 
lature had  adjourned  and  rhy  father’s 
engagement  had  ended  with  the  session. 
My  employment  somehow  ceased  with 
both,  and  though  we  children  were  now 
no  longer  so  homesick  for  the  country,  and 
would  have  liked  well  enough  to  remain 
in  the  city,  we  were  all  eager  for  the 
Western  Reserve  village  which  his  fancy 
painted  so  pleasingly  to  ours.  In  his 
anti-slavery  opinions  he  agreed  better 
with  the  Ohio  New-Englanders  there 
than  with  the  Ohio  Virginians  and  Ken- 
tuckians whom  we  had  hitherto  lived 
amongst;  we  understood  that  he  had  got 
a share  in  a Free-soil  newspaper  on  the 
Reserve;  and  I can  recall  no  wider  inter- 
val between  the  adjournment . of  the 
legislature  and  our  taking  passage  on  the 
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newly  completed  railroad  to  Cleveland 
than  sufficed  me  for  a hardy  experiment 
in  gardening  among  the  obdurate  clods 
and  brickbats  of  our  small  back  yard.  I 
was  always  fond  of  a garden,  but  in  this 
one  my  affection  was  so  wholly  unre- 
quited that  I do  not  believe  I left  it  with 
regret. 

The  paper  which  we  were  going  to 
make  ours  by  our  common  work,  for  my 
father  had  no  money  to  buy  it,  was 
published  in  Ashtabula,  now  a very 
strenuous  little  city,  full  of  industrial 
noise  and  grime,  with  a harbor  emulous 
of  the  gigantic  activities  of  the  Cleveland 
lake-front,  but  then  one  of  the  quietest 
and  prettiest  villages  of  the  New  Eng- 
land type.  It  must  even  then,  however, 
have  had  a thousand  people,  and  our 
ideal  was  not  perfectly  realized  till  our 
office  was  transferred  to  the  county-seat, 
some  ten  miles  inland,  for  whatever  busi- 
ness and  political  reasons  of  the  joint- 
stock  company  which  had  now  taken  over 
the  paper,  with  my  father  as  editor  and 
shareholder.  With  its  six  hundred  in- 
habitants, Jefferson  was  just  so  much  the 
more  than  Ashtabula  our  ideal  of  a vil- 
lage; and  its  young  gaieties  welcomed  us 
and  our  little  force  of  printers  to  a social 
liberty  and  equality  which  I should  like 
some  day  to  paint  as  a phase  of  Amer- 
ican civilization  worthy  the  most  literal 
fidelity.  But  the  affair  of  the  present 
record  is  to  remember  how  immediately 
my  brother  and  I began  to  help  my 
father  pay  for  his  share  in  the  newspaper, 
and  how  constant  we  were  to  that  duty. 
We  had  not  only  his  share  in  the  paper 
to  help  him  pay  for,  but  the  house  which 
he  presently  bought,  with  the  mortgage 
on  it  and  the  interest  always  so  punctual 
in  its  claim.  I believe  it  was  ten  years 
before  the  debt  on  both  was  discharged, 
and  by  that  time  I had  long  left  home; 
but  I cannot  pretend  that  I ever  helped 
half  so  much  as  my  brother,  who  worked 
week  in  and  week  out,  with  no  day  of 
rest  in  the  seven,  while  it  was  allowed 
me  to  do  an  allotted  task  in  the  printing- 
office  and  give  the  time  left  to  my  self- 
chosen  and  self-directed  studies.  Even- 
tually and  rightfully  my  brother  came 
into  the  partial  and  then  the  entire  own- 
ership of  the  office,  where  by  an  irony  of 
fate,  not  wholly  unkind,  he  continued  in 
the  printing  business,  once  so  utterly  re- 
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nounced,  for  half  a century,  the  best 
beloved  man  in  the  village  where  he  lies 
buried. 

When  my  labors  for  the  day  were  over, 
my  consuming  pleasures  began,  and  I 
Was  apt  to  carry  them  from  the  after- 
noon far  into  the  night.  I was  studying 
four  or  five  languages,  blindly  and  blun- 
deringly enough,  but  with  a constancy 
at  which  I can  even  now  hardly  smile; 

I was  attempting  many  things  in  verse 
and  prose  which  I seldom  carried  to  any 
definite  close,  and  I was  reading,  read- 
ing, reading,  right  and  left,  hither  and 
on,  wherever  an  author  tempted  me. 

was  not  meaning  to  do  less  than  the 
greatest  things,  or  to  know  less  than  the 
most;  but  my  criticism  outran  my  per- 
formance and  exacted  of  me  an  endeavor 
for  the  perfection  which  I found  for  ever 
beyond  me.  Far  in  the  night  I turned 
harking  from  my  labored  failures,  and 
listened  for  the  ticking  of  the  death- 
watch  in  the  walls  of  my  little  study;  or, 
if  I had  imagined  in  my  poor  attempts  at 
fiction  some  character  that  the  plot  had 
devoted  to  an  early  death,  I helplessly 
identified  myself  with  that  character, 
and  expected  his  fate.  It  was  the  day 
when  this  world  was  much  more  intimate 
with  the  other  world  than  it  is  now,  and 
the  spiritualism  which  had  evoked  its 
phenomena  in  most  houses  of  the  village 
had  left  them  haunted  by  dread  sounds  if 
not  sights;  but  it  was  not  yet  the  day. 
when  nervous  prostration  had  got  its 
name,  or  was  known  in  its  nature.  For 
me  this  malady  came  in  the  hypochon- 
dria which  was  misery  not  less  real  be- 
cause at  the  end  of  the  ends  I knew  it  to 
be  the  exaggeration  of  an  apprehension 
without  ground  in  reason.  It  lasted  a 
whole  summer,  and  in  its  accesses  I 
watched  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  impos- 
sibilities after  the  first  moment’s  waking 
in  the  morning,  when  I was  for  an  instant 
free  from  it,  till  the  last  moment  when 
I fell  asleep  worn  out  with  it  at  night. 
Somehow  I lived  through  it,  and  in  the 
autumn  I resumed  my  round  of  work 
and  study  on  much  the  former  terms. 
But  that  winter  my  father  went  to 
Columbus  as  a clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  left  me  to  edit  the 
aper  at  home,  and  by  the  next  winter 
e had  imagined  a scheme  for  my  return- 
ing with  him  to  the  capital,  where  we 
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were  jointly  to  write  the  legislative  cor- 
respondence of  a Cincinnati  newspaper, 
and  devote  our  earnings  to  the  payment 
of  the  debt  on  the  office  and  the  house. 

Long  before  this  time,  the  printer,  four 
years  my  senior,  who  had  been  my  friend 
and  comrade  in  the  study  of  the  several 
languages  I was  attempting,  had  left  us, 
and  I had  grown  into  intellectual  com- 
panionship with  my  older  sister,  only  a 
iittle  younger  than  myself.  She  was  my 
mother’s  right  hand,  as  my  elder  brother 
was  my  father’s,  but  she  found  time 
amidst  her  work  to  read  with  me  many 
of  the  same  books  and  to  talk  of  them 
with  the  same  tastes  and  the  same 
ideals.  Looking  back  I can  see  her  walk- 
ing with  me  many  a summer  evening 
down  a certain  westward  way  from  our 
house,  helping  me  hope  and  plan  a liter- 
ary future;  and  I remember  how  once 
in  our  common  longing  to  be  out  of  the 
village  which  had  grown  so  much  too 
small  for  us,  we  looked  at  a scene  of 
social  splendor  depicted  on  a cover  of 
sheet-music,  with  fashionable  singing 
and  playing,  and  wondered  if  we  might 
ever  see  anything  like  that  in  life  or  be 
of  any  such  great  world. 

A spirit  so  vain  might  well  have  been 
punished  in  us,  but  it  was  not  punished; 
it  was  even  flattered,  for  when  it  was 
arranged  that  I should  go  with  my  father 
to  Columbus,  it  somehow  happened  that 
.she  was  to  go  too.  Somehow,  without 
notice  from  any  circumstance  that  has 
left  its  record  with  me,  we  were  there 
together,  living  with  my  father  in  an 
old-fashioned  hotel  on  the  northward 
stretch  of  High  Street,  which  was  then 
the^principal  business  street,  and  for 
anything  I know,  is  so  yet.  The  hotel 
was  impressive  enough  to  the  eye  of  our 
village  inexperience,  but  it  was  perhaps 
temperamentally  of  the  sort  of  old- 
fashioned  taverns  which  the  hotels  had 
come  to  displace.  One  of  the  fondest 
associations  of  my  father’s  youth  had 
been  the  building  of  the  National  Road, 
a work  so  monumental  for  the  new  coun- 
try it  traversed,  and  he  poetically  valued 
our  hotel  for  facing  upon  this  road,  which 
in  its  course  from  Baltimore  to  St.  Louis 
became  High  Street  in  Columbus.  But 
even  in  this  association  it  could  not  be 
equaled  with  the  Neil  House,  then  the 
finest  and  largest  hotel  in  the  West, 


without  a peer  even  in  Cincinnati. 
Dickens,  in  his  unreasoned  wanderings, 
aused  in  it  over  a day,  and  admired 
ow  it  was  finished  throughout  in  black 
walnut,  the  wood  that  came  afterward 
to  be  so  precious  for  the  ugliest  furniture 
ever  made.  All  visitors  of  distinction 
sojourned  there,  and  it  was  the  resort  of 
the  great  politicians,  who  held  their  con- 
claves in  its  gloomy  corridors  and  in  its 
office  and  bar,  on  the  eve  of  nominating 
conventions  or  the  approach  of  general 
elections.  I have  a vision,  which  may  be 
too  fond,  of  their  sitting  at  its  portals 
in  tilted  arm-chairs  as  the  weather  soft- 
ened, canvassing  the  civic  affairs  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  brought  to  a 
happy  issue  without  them.  But  I 
cannot  err  in  my  recollection  of  the 
stately  conflagration  which  went  up  with 
the  hotel  one  windless  night,  a mighty 
front  of  flame  hooded  with  somber 
smoke.  I watched  it  with  a dense  crowd 
from  the  steps  of  the  State  House  which 
it  was  worthier  to  face  than  any  other 
edifice  of  the  little  city;  but  this  was 
long  after  that  winter  of  ours  in  the 
Goodale  House,  which  I remember  for 
the  boundless  abundance  of  its  table,  and 
for  the  society  events  which  on  Saturday 
nights  crowned  the  week.  They  did  not 
realize  the  vision  of  worldly  splendor 
forecast  for  me  by  the  title-page  of  that 
piece  of  sheet-music  at  hotne,  and  I dare 
say  they  were  not  even  so  fashionable  as 
I thought  them,  with  a heart  too  weak 
and  feet  too  untutored  ever  to  join  in 
them.  What  I had  courage  for  was  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  field  of  literature 
which  I was  attempting  from  so  many 
sides,  in  the  studies  which,  as'  at  home, 
went  on  far  into  the  night. 

There  were  then  so  many  Germans  in 
Ohio  that  an  edition  of  the  laws  had  to 
be  printed  in  their  language,  and  there 
was  a common  feeling  that  we  ought  to 
know  their  language,  if  not  their  litera- 
ture, which  was  really  what  I cared  more 
to  know.  I carried  my  knowledge  of  it 
so  far  in  that  brave  time  as  to  render  a 
poem  of  my  own  into  German  verse 
which  won  the  praise  of  my  teacher;  and 
I wish  I could  remember  who  he  was, 
gentle,  tobacco-smoked  shade  that  he 
has  long  since  become,  or  w'ho  the  Ger- 
man editor  of  what  republikanische  Zex- 
tung  was  that  sometimes  shared  in  his 
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instruction  of  me.  I never  then  or  after- 
ward met  them  at  American  houses;  the 
cleavage  between  the  two  races  in  every- 
thing but  politics  was  absolute;  but 
the  Germans  were  already  largely  anti- 
slavery, and  this  formed  common  ground 
for  them  and  natives  of  like  thinking 
who  did  not  know  them  socially. 

The  first  winter  of  my  legislative  cor- 
respondence began  with  a letter  to  a 
Cincinnati  newspaper  in  which  I de- 
scribed the  public  opening  of  the  new 
State  House.  I remember  the  event 
vividly  because  I thought  it  signally  im- 
portant and  partly  because,  to  relieve 
myself  from  the  stress  of  the  crowd  pass- 
ing through  the  doorways,  I lifted  my 
arms  and  was  near  having  my  breath 
crushed  out  of  me.  There  was  a ball 
and  a banquet,  but  somewhere,  some- 
how, amidst  the  dancing  and  the  feeding 
and  smoking,  I found  a comer  where  1 
could  write  out  my  account  of  the  affair 
and  so  escaped  with  my  letter  and  my 
life.  The  life  and  the  letters  after  that 
continued  on  terms  which  I should  not 
have  known  how  to  wish  different.  I 
had  a desk  appointed  me  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  as  good  as  any  Senator’s,  and 
my  father  gave  me  notes  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  House,  so  that  I could  make 
a fair  report  of  each  day’s  facts  which 
we  early  abandoned  any  pretense  of  his 
making.  Every  privilege  and  courtesy 
was  shown  the  press,  which  sometimes, 
I am  afraid,  its  correspondents  accepted 
ungraciously  enough.  Either  the  first 
winter  or  the  next,  a reporter  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  floor  of  the  House  for  his 
overbold  criticisms  of  some  member, 
and  I espoused  his  cause  with  quite  out- 
rageous ardor.  I had  indeed  such  a swol- 
len ideal  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
press  that  I spared  no  censure  of  Sena- 
tors I found  misguided.  I was  perhaps 
not  wholly  fitted  by  my  twenty  years  to 
judge  them,  though  this  possibility  did 
not  occur  to  me  at  the  time  with  its  pres- 
ent force;  but  if  I was  not  impressed 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Senate  Chamber  was  a lasting 
effect  with  me,  as  in  fact  that  of  the 
whole  capitol  was.  I seemed  to  share 
personally  in  it  as  I mounted  the  stately 
marble  stairway  from  the  noble  rotunda, 
or  passed  through  the  ample  corridors 
from  the  Senate  to  the  House,  where  it 
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needed  not  even  a nod  to  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  to  gain  me  access  to  the  floor;  a 
nonchalant  glance  did  that.  But  the 
grandeur  of  the  interior,  which  I enjoyed 
with  the  whole  legislative  body,  was  not 
more  wonderful  than  its  climate,  which 
was  tempered  against  the  winter  to  a 
summer  warmth  by  the  air  rushing  from 
the  furnaces  in  the  basement  through 
gratings  in  the  walls  and  floors.  They 
were  for  me  the  earliest  word  of  the  com- 
fort that  now  pervades  our  whole  well- 
warmed  American,  world,  but  I had 
scarcely  imagined  it  even  from  my  fa- 
ther’s enthusiastic  report.  How  could  I 
imagine  it,  or  fail  to  attribute  to  myself 
something  like  merit  from  it?  I enjoyed 
in  fact  something  like  moral  or  civic  own- 
ership of  the  place,  which  I penetrated  in 
every  part  on  my  journalistic  business: 
the  court-rooms,  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment, the  executive  offices,  and  for  what 
I now  know  the  very  room  of  the  Gov- 
ernor himself.  The  library  was,  of 
course,  my  voluntary  resort;  I was  al- 
ways getting  books  from  it,  and  these 
books  nad  a quality  in  coming  from  the 
State  Library  which  intensified  my  sense 
of  being  in  as  well  as  of  the  capital  of 
Ohio. 

Whether  the  city  itself  shared  my 
sense  of  its  quality  in  the  same 
measure  I am  not  sure.  There  were  rea- 
sons, however,  why  it  might  have  done  so. 

It  was  then  what  would  be  now  a small 
city,  say  not  above  twenty  thousand, 
and  though  it  had  already  begun  to 
busy  itself  with  manufacturing,  and 
had  two  or  three  railroads  centering  in 
it,  the  industries  and  facilities  which 
have  now  swollen  its  population  well 
toward  a quarter  of  a million  were  still 
in  their  beginning.  Its  political  con- 
sciousness may  have  been  the  greater, 
therefore;  it  may  really  have  been  sub- 
jectively the  sovereign  city  which  I so 
objectively  felt  it.  In  that  time,  in  fact, 
a state  capital  was  both  relatively  and 
positively  of  greater  reality  than  it  has 
been  since.  With  the  Civil  War  carried 
to  its  triumphant  close  in  the  recon- 
structed Union,  the  theory  of  State 
Rights  for  ever  vanished,  and  with  this 
the  consequence  which  once  clothed  the 
separate  existence  of  the  States.  Their 
shadowy  sovereignty  began  to  wane  in 
the  anti-slavery  North  Decause  it  was 
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the  superstition  of  the  pro-slavery  South, 
yet  I can  remember  a moment  when 
there  was  talk,  though  never  more  than 
talk,  of  turning  this  superstition  to  a 
faith  and  applying  it  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  decisions  of 
State  courts  might  nullify  the  United 
States  law;  I believe  that  was  the  the- 
ory, but  I am  by  no  means  certain,  and 
I do  not  believe  that  this  transitory  sur- 
mise ever  increased  the  consciousness  of 
our  State  capital.  It  remained  a stead- 
ily prospering  town  like  other  towns,  till 
now  it  may  not  feel  itself  a capital  at 
all.  Perhaps  it  could  be  restored  to 
something  like  the  quality  I valued  in 
it  by  becoming  the  residence  of  envoys 
from  the  other  State  capitals,  and  send- 
ing a minister  to  each  of  these;  I have 
the  strong  conviction  that  public-spir- 
ited citizens  could  be  found  to  take 
such  offices  at  very  moderate  salaries. 

The  winter  passed  without  my  know- 
ing more  of  tne  capital  than  its  official 
world,  though  I shared  in  the  generalized 
hospitality  of  the  large  evening  recep- 
tions which  some  of  the  leading  citizens 
used  to  give  the  two  Houses  of  the 
legislature,  including  the  correspon- 
dents and  reporters  attached  to  them.  At 
these  affairs  there  were  great  suppers, 
mainly  of  oysters,  to  which  our  distance 
from  the  sea  lent  distinction,  and  ice- 
cream, and  sometimes,  if  I may  trust  a 
faint  reverberation  from  the  past  as  of 
blown  corks,  champagne.  There  was 
also  dancing,  and  when  some  large,  old- 
fashioned  house  was  not  large  enough,  a 
wooden  pavilion  was  improvised  over 
the  garden  to  give  scope  for  the  waltzes 
and  quadrilles.  I recall  my  share  in  the 
suppers,  but  not  in  the  dances.  I 
danced  badly,  and  I knew  nobody  to 
dance  with,  if  I ever  had  the  desperate 
courage  to  try.  I cannot  say  just  how 
or  when  I began  to  divine  that  these 
occasions  were  not  of  the  first  fashion, 
though  the  hosts  and  hostesses  might 
have  been  so.  But  my  deficiency  in 
their  dances  was  far  more  than  made  up 
by  the  excess  of  a friend,  who  must  then 
have  been  hard  upon  sixty  years  of  age, 
but  was  of  a charming  gaiety  and  an 
unimpaired  youthfulness.  He  stood  up 
in  every  quadrille  and  he  danced  to  the 
end  of  the  evening,  with  a demure  smile 
on  his  comely,  smooth-shaven,  rosy  face, 
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and  a light  of  mocking  self-consciousness 
in  his  kind  eyes,  as  if  he  would  agree  to 
any  incongruity  the  spectator  might  find 
in  his  performance.  He  was  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  House,  an  old  politician, 
and  the  editor  of  a leading  Cleve- 
land paper,  which  he  chose  to  leave  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  capital.  From  his 
experience  of  the  system  which  he  was 

fiart  of,  he  whimsically  professed  to  be- 
ieve  that  as  great  legislative  wisdom 
could  be  arrived  at  by  knocking  down 
every  other  man  in  a crowd  and  bringing 
him  into  the  House  or  Senate  as  by  the 
actual  method  of  nomination  and  elec- 
tion. At  times  he  would  support  the 
theory  of  a benevolent  despotism,  and 
advocate  the  establishment  of  what  he 
called  a One-man  Power  as  the  ideal 
form  of  government.  I owed  him  much 
in  the  discharge  of  duties  which  my  find- 
ing the  most  important  in  the  world 
probably  amused  him,  and  when  he  went 
back  to  his  newspaper  he  left  me  to 
write  the  letters  for  it. 

My  letters  had  contented  the  man- 
agers of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  so  well 
that  when  the  session  of  the  legislature 
ended  they  made  me  an  invitation  which 
might  well  have  abused  my  modesty 
with  a sense  of  merit.  Elsewhere  I have 
told  that  this  invitation  was  to  be  their 
city  editor,  with  control  of  the  local  re- 
porting, at  a salary  twice  as  great  as  that 
which  I had  been  getting.  I do  not 
know  whose  inspiration  the  offer  was, 
but  I should  like  to  believe  it  was  that 
of  the  editor  who  came  to  make  it  in 
person,  after  no  doubt  more  duly  satis- 
fying himself  of  my  fitness.  He  is 
long  since  dead,  but  if  he  were  still 
alive  I hope  he  would  not  mind  my 
describing  him  as  of  less  stature  than 
myself  even,  wearing  the  large,  round 
glasses  which  give  certain  near-sighted 
persons  a staring  look,  and  of  speech  low 
almost  to  whispering,  so  that  I might 
not  have  been  quite  sure  that  the  in- 
credible thing  he  was  proposing  was 
quite  proposed  to  me.  I like  to  recall  the 
personal  fact  of  him  because  he  was  al- 
ways my  friend,  and  would  have  found 
me  another  place  on  the  paper  if  he  could 
when  I would  not  keep  the  one  he  had 
offered  me.  He  did  make  room  for  me 
in  his  own  department  for  as  long  as  he 
could,  or  I would  stay,  and  he  kept  me 
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his  guest  as  far  as  sharing  his  room  with 
me  in  the  building  where  we  worked  to- 
gether, and  where  I used  to  grope  my  way 
toward  midnight  up  a stairway  entirely 
black  to  his  door.  There  I lighted  the 
candle-end  which  I found  within,  and 
did  what  I could  to  sleep  till  he  came 
hours  later,  when  the  paper  went  to 
press.  I have  the  feeling  that  the  place 
was  never  swept  or  dusted,  and  that  this 
did  not  matter  to  the  gentle,  scholarly 
man,  whose  life  was  so  wholly  in  his 
work  that  he  did  not  care  how  he  lived. 
He  was  buoyed  up,  above  all  other 
things,  by  the  interest  of  journalism, 
which  for  those  who  embrace  it  is  a kind 
of  enchantment,  and  which  as  I knew 
it  then  and  afterward  has  always  had 
far  more  of  my  honor  and  respect  than 
those  ignorant  of  it  know  how  to  render. 
I think  that  if  I had  been  wiser  than 
I was  I would  have  remained  in  the 
employ  offered  me,  and  learned  in  the 
school  of  reality  the  many  lessons  of 
human  nature  which  it  could  have 
taught  me.  But  I did  not,  perhaps  I 
could  not;  it  might  have  been  the  neces- 
sity of  my  morbid  nerves  to  save  them- 
selves from  abhorrent  contacts;  in  any 
case  I renounced  the  opportunity  offered 
me  by  that  university  of  the  streets  and 
police-stations,  with  its  faculty  of  patrol- 
men and  ward  politicians  and  saloon- 
keepers. 

I returned  home  and  took  up  my  old 
work  in  our  office,  and  tried  to  be  con- 
tent again  with  my  books  and  manu- 
scripts. My  father’s  clerkship  had  ended 
with  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  in 
the  spring,  but  in  the  fall,  when  it  grew  to- 
ward winter,  I applied  for  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  Gazette,  and  Igotthisby  favor 
of  my  editorial  friend;  then  I had  courage 
to  ask  for  that  of  the  Cleveland  Herald, 
which  the  interest  of  the  blithe  sexa- 
genarian pessimist  whose  dancing  was 
my  admiration  sufficed  to  secure  me. 
With  these  engagements  I returned  tri- 
umphing to  the  capital;  but  long  before 
the  winter  ended,  my  health  quite  broke 
under  the  strain  of -earlier  over-study 
and  later  over-work.  I gave  up  my  cor- 
respondence for  both  those  honored 
newspapers  to  my  father,  who  wrote  it 
till  the  close  of  the  session,  and  by  his 
interest  the  letters  of  the  Gazette  fell 
the  next  winter  to  the  fit  and  eager  hands 
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of  a young  man  who  had  just  then  sold 
his  country  newspaper  and  had  come  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  capital.  His  name 
was  Whitelaw  Reid,,  and  I remember  him 
a tall,  graceful  youth  with  an  enviable 
black  mustache  and  imperial,  wearing 
his  hair  long  in  the  Southern  fashion, 
and  carrying  himself  with  the  native 
grace  which  availed  him  in  a worldly 

Erogress  scarcely  interrupted  to  the  end. 

le  wrote  the  legislative  letters  so  ac- 
ceptably that  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  the  Gazette  people  were  glad  to  make 
him  their  correspondent  in  the  field, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  beyond 
any  other  war  - correspondent  in  the 
West,  or  the  East  for  what  I knew.  The 
world  knows  the  rest,  and  how  riches  and 
honors  followed  him  all  his  days,  and 
when  he  died  the  greatest  Empire  sent 
his  dust  home  to  the  greatest  Republic  in 
such  a war-ship  as  the  war-correspon- 
dent of  those  years  could  never  have 
dreamed  of.  From  time  to  time  we  saw 
each  other,  but  not  often;  he  was  about 
his  business  in  the  State  House,  and  now 
I was  about  mine  in  the  office  of  the 
Ohio  State  Journal,  the  organ  of  the  Re- 

Eublican  party,  which  had  been  newly 
nanced  and  placed  on  a firm  footing 
after  rather  prolonged  pecuniary  debil- 
ity. 

I was  at  home  in  the  autumn,  as  I had 
been  all  the  summer,  eating  my  heart 
out  in  despair  (as  I would  have  said  in 
those  days),  when  the  call  to  a place  on 
the  Journal  editorial  staff  came  incred- 
ibly, impossibly,  and  I forgot  my  ills, 
and  eagerly  responded.  My  chief  was 
Henry  D.  Cooke,  the  successful  editor 
and  proprietor  of  a newspaper  in  north- 
ern Ohio,  and  brother  of  the  banker. 

Jay  Cooke,  once  nationally  noted  in  our 
finance.  He  was  the  easiest  of  kindly 

f gentlemen,  formed  for  prosperity  and 
eisure,  with  an  instinct  for  the  choice 
of  subordinates  qualified  to  do  the 
journalistic,  work  he  soon  began  to 
relinquish  in  his  preoccupation  with 
the  higher  politics  of  the  capital.  I 
have  had  no  sweeter  friend  in  a life 
abounding  in  friends,  and  after  fifty 
years  I cherish  his  memory  gratefully 
for  the  courtesies  and  counsels  which 
availed  me  much  when  given  and,  would 
avail  me  still  if  I should  ever  again  be  a 
youth  of  twenty-one,  proposing  to  do 
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the  things  I then  proposed.  He  rarely  to  that,  of 
blamed  anything  I did  m the  stirring  and  of  a r« 
and  distracted  period  of  our  relation,  pretty  coni 
but  one  rnotryng  he, brought  me  a too-  contempora 
graphic  paragraph  of  mine  about  a long-  contcmpota 
forgotten  homicide  in  high  life,  done  by  take  as  gr 
an  injured  husband,  and  said.  “Never-  selves,  wh 
iiet.fr  write  anything  you  would  he  pmclamatiot 
ashamed  to  read  to  a woman/’  and  so  wrvaiced  tfcft 
made  me  lastingly  ashamed  of  what  I pro-slavery  < 
had  done,  and  fearful  of  e ver  doing  in  shredding 
the  like  again,  even  in  writing  fiction,  and  tagging 
If  seems  not  to  be  so  now  with  our  novel-  of  open  dc/i 
ists,  begun  or  beginning;  they  write  and  then  jo; 
many  things  they  ought  ro.  be  ashamed  ant  response 
mjreVd;t«;  women,  dr,  if  they  are  of  that  have  supper! 
sex,  things  they  should  be  ashamed  to  laugh  away 
read  to  men.  which  few  u 

Mr.  Cooke,  must  have  been  often  of  a than  -a  temp 
divided  mind  about  his  assistants,  or  . easy  htmcsrv 

t»£  fhfc'r;<>p«p.i»PS  wherein  my 
sHrith  he  perhtifw  held  in  With  errors  must 

thern.  He  was  ? th<mw^h  R+fpubltriiny  the  worst  ear 
he  undoubtedly  believed  that  Hit  tieje  literary  with 
ha-.! cv-n.;.-  jf«|  rniimg  hbvk  Wack,  hot  iris  man  of  high  j 
nature  would  hay,,-  Wn  to  csll  it:  whir)-  insight,  s.br«n 
braVrtv  at  leayt  lor  that  day  or  for  the;  convictions,  i . 
next._  l had  lorn  mad*  hewkHrilitnn,  in  the  Repui- 
atul  in  the  iTi-qucnt  tnrervah  of  toy-  was  sm]tas|i 
chief’s  abeyance  I mysHf  t he  byu-  Inilliruitwme 

tenant  ofr  th«r , hmy irhhiod  spirit  who  ism  ate  y.c^s'r 
wrote  dwTjB&t  niiita..'  Samuel  Reed 

my  dipping  mv  pen  in  his  ink  when  oblmotis  rnor 
I could  turn  from  the  paste  and  scissors  the  more  1 sv 
v,  hicb  were  mote  strictly  my  means  of  hi*  memory 
'■  j ion.  .My  work  w,ts  to  look  'together  in  ui 
through  thv  exchange  nmvspapers  which  Walks  oh  the 
flocked  to  us  in  every  mail,  and  to  choose  other  days  t* 
from  them  any  facts  i hat.  could  be  pee-  The  word  >va* 
v.otcd  to  out  1- -id c«.:.s  ■«.«  .Wgiuficam.  1 always  been, 
tried  to  give  u,  all  a cast  of  originality  was  hi  tfie  .ok 
by  o-.M-udig  many  of  .’Ik-  facts','  or,  by  mise  of  the  w 
offering  the  fttdgcriid  passages  with  ap"  often  defied  th 
jdauslve cor  derisive  twimnn,  much  mo'ri'ieti 

• We  aspired,  at  least  riudilyv  tt*  3 met-  favorite  audio 
ropolitan  effect  in  ctur  journalism;  there-  fcatlyas  if  he  • 
were  no  topics  of  human  interest  which"  Shakbsptriri ; 
vs  e counter}  alien  to  us  anywhere  in  the  favorite  readin 
range  of  politics,  morals.  literature,  or  the  Old  Tern 
religion;  and  I was  suffered  my  stay,  •’  why  he  read  it- 
The  writer  who  vra*  more  h &bitv»Uy  and  V-  felt  in  it  the 

Frafitably  srifferyd:  bis ;S&y  was  a man/  crirnnrandx  tfit- 
still  think.  »f  very  !m<,r<Wtimn  tjualiturs  hold*  Them  in 
and  abilities,.  Jmttnalirin  was  tiieu  of  a of  a selfrsufficii 
different  ideal  f«Mtv  inurnolrim  trow,  and  such  as  nothin; 
he  was  a journalist  who  could  rightly  he  affords.  He  qt 
called  a publicist,  serious  if  thing*  eatne  in  the  fitness  0 
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circumstance;  he  quoted  Dickens,  as 
everybody  did  then;  he  quoted  Shake- 
speare a great  deal  more,  both  in  his 
talking  and  writing;  and  later  in  his  life, 
long  after  mine  had  parted  from  it,  he 
amused  the  spare  moments  of  his  jour- 
nalistic leisure  by  a study  of  Shake- 
speare’s women,  whom  he  did  not  take 
at  the  generally  accepted  critical  ap- 
praisement. 

I am  tempted  out  of  the  order  of  these 
confessions  to  follow  him  to  the  end 
which  death  put  to  the  lifelong  friend- 
ship between  us,  and  I recall  with  ten- 
derness our  last  meeting  near  New  York 
where  he  was  hesitating  to  continue  on 
his  way  to  Europe.  He  had  at  last  given 
up  his  work  on  the  Cincinnati  news- 
paper where  he  had  spent  the  many 
years  after  the  few  years  we  spent  to- 
ether  in  Columbus.  He  owned  that  he 
ad  worn  himself  out  in  that  work,  toil- 
ing incessantly  through  those  homicidal 
Cincinnati  summers,  and  he  blamed  him- 
self for  the  sacrifice.  He  felt  that  he 
had  turned  from  it  too  late;  and  in  fact 
he  died  at  sea  soon  after.  He  accepted 
his  doom  with  the  stoical  sufferance  he 
always  kept,  and  which  I had  seen  him 
keep  so  wonderfully  once  after  the  war 
began,  when  a Southern  Unionist,  the 
formerly  famous,  now  forgotten  Parson 
Brownlow,  of  Tennessee,  came  to  re- 
roach  him  for  the  part  that  writers  like 
im  had,  as  he* held,  in  bringing  on 
the  strife.  Reed  answered  the  good 
man's  passion  almost  with  compassion, 
and  when  Brownlow  was  gone  he  would 
not  let  me  blame  him,  but  said  that  he 
had  played  a noble  part  in  the  struggle 
to  hold  his  region  in  the  Union.  It  was 
not  an  habitual  mood  with  him;  com- 
monly he  kept  a countenance  of  bland, 
ironical  calm,  lit  by  pale-blue  eyes,  and 
if  I had  not  loved  him  so  much  and 
known  him  so  well,  I might  have  thought 
the  smile  of  his  clean-shaven  upper  lip 
rather  cruel.  He  let  his  full,  soft  beard 
grow  inordinately  long;  it  was  the  only 
touch  of  quaintness  in  him  at  a time 
when  beards  were  self-indulgently  worn 
in  many  fantastic  ways,  and  he  had  a 
waJ  °f  stroking  it  as  he  slightly  smiled 
an"  Cr*sply  spoke. 

After  his  liking  for  Shakespeare  and 
Lhekens  he  liked  the  Ingoldsby  Legends, 
but  he  did  not  care  for  the  poetry  which 
Vou  CXXIX. — No.  772.-75 


I was  constantly  reading  and  trying  to 
write.  The  effect  of  my  endeavor  as  it 
appeared  in  the  passionate  or  pessimistic 
verse  which  I contributed  to  Eastern 
periodicals  must  have  amused  him;  but 
perhaps  he  tolerated  me  because,  along 
with  this  poetical  effusiveness,  in  which 
I was  grievously  sensitive  to  any  breath 
of  sarcasm,  I had  a tooth  as  sharp  as 
his  own  in  our  newspaper  work.  He 
was  intelligently  and  I suppose  scien- 
tifically fond  of  music,  since  he  failed 
of  no  chance  to  hear  the  best,  a chance 
rare  in  our  city;  and  he  held  that  the 
composition  of  grand  opera  was  the 
highest  feat  of  the  human  intellect, 
which  was  to  me  a stumbling-block  and 
foolishness,  though  I liked  dramatic  sing- 
ing, and  indeed  singing  of  all  kinds.  We 
came  together  in  our  fondness  for  the 
theater,  and  after  our  evening’s  work 
was  done  he  sometimes  turned  with  me 
into  the  bam-like  brick  structure  on 
State  Street  which  served  the  pathetic 
need  of  the  drama  in  Columbus  at  that 
day.  The  place  was  heated  in  the  winter 
for  its  twenty  or  thirty  frequenters  by 
two  huge  cast-iron  stoves,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  orchestra  — but  when  the 
curtain  rose  the  blast  of  freezing  air 
that  swept  out  upon  us  made  us  shiver 
for  the  players  in  their  bare  arms  and 
necks  and  their  thin  hosiery  and  drapery. 
They  were  often  such  bad  players  that 
they  possibly  merited  their  sufferings; 
the  prompter  bore  a very  leading  and 
audible  part  in  the  performance,  as  he 
still  does  in  the  Italian  theater;  yet  for 
all  his  efforts  we  one  night  saw  Hamlet 
in  two  acts;  it  was,  to  be  sure,  a very 
cold  night,  of  an  air  eagerer  and  nip- 
pinger  than  even  that  the  ghost  walked 
in  at  Elsinore,  and  we  would  not  have 
had  the  play  longer.  Yet  we  sometimes 
saw  very  well  given  certain  of  the  old 
English  comedies  which  are  now  no 
longer  well  or  ill  given  anywhere;  and 
between  the  acts,  sometimes,  a plain 
young  girl,  in  a chaste  modicum  of  stock- 
ing, represented  the  ballet  by  dancing 
the  Highland  Fling — always  the  High- 
land Fling. 

I suppose  that  every  young  man  now 
attempting  journalism  feels  something 
of  the  pride  and  joy  I felt  in  every  detail 
of  it  when  I began  it.  Pride  and  joy  are 
weak  words  for  the  passion  I had  for  my 
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name  was  already  known  in  public  life; 
and  he  kept  the  Thanksgiving  which  he 
had  probably  not  officially  invited  his 
fellow-citizens  to  commemorate.  I sup- 

fose  we  had  turkey  for  our  dinner,  but 
remember  more  the  manner  than  the 
make  of  the  feast.  It  was  served  in 
courses  for  the  first  time  in  my  unworldly 
experience,  after  the  fashion  we  then 
called  Russian.  The  meat  was  carved 
at  the  sideboard  by  a shining  black  but- 
ler and  brought  to  the  guests,  instead  of 
being  set  before  the  host  to  be  appor- 
tioned, as  it  would  elsewhere  have  been. 

The  young  editors  were  the  only 
guests,  and  after  dinner  the  family  did 
not  forbid  itself  the  gaieties  befitting  its 
young  people’s  years.  We  had  charades, 
then  much  affected  in  society,  and  I be- 
lieve the  Governor  alone  was  not  pressed 
into  helping  dramatize  the  riddle  to  be 
finally  guessed  as  “ Canterbury  Bell.” 
I do  not  remember  how  the  secret  was 
kept  to  the  end,  or  guessed  from  the  suc- 
cessive parts.  My  fear  and  pride  were 
put  to  a crucial  test  in  the  first  dissylla- 
ble, which  the  raillery  of  the  girlish 
hostess  assigned  me;  but  I lived  through 
the  delight  and  anguish  of  that  supreme 
evening,  and  found  myself,  as  it  were, 
almost  immediately  afterward  in  society. 
It  could  not  have  been  quite  im- 
mediately, for  when  I called  at  the 
Governor’s  soon  after  New-Year’s  and 
he  asked  me  if  I had  made  many 
New-Year’s  calls,  I answered  that  I 
had  not  made  any  because  I knew  no 
one.  Then  he  said  I might  have  called 
at  his  house;  and  I did  not  fail,  on  this 
kind  reproach,  to  go  to  Miss  Chase’s 
next  reception,  where  again  she  laughed 
at  my  supposed  dignity  in  refusing  to 
dance;  she  would  not  suppose  my  in- 
ability. 

But  before  entering  that  field  so  flow- 
ery fair  which  society  now  seemed  to 
open  before  me,  perhaps  I had  better 
conclude  my  recollections  of  a man  whose 
public  career  had  its  peculiar  pathos.  It 
was  his  constant,  his  intense,  his  very 
just  desire  to  be  President;  no  man  of 
his  long  time  was  fitter  to  be  President, 
unless  his  ambition  was  a foible  that 

[to  be 


unfitted  him.  Seven  years  after  my  first 
acquaintance  with  him  I went  to  call 
upon  him  at  his  hotel  in  New  York,  when 
I was  lately  returned  from  my  consular 
post  in  Venice,  and  ventured  to  offer  him 
my  congratulations  upon  his  accession 
to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I remember  the  shock  which 
I felt  at  his  answer  that  it  was  not  the 
sort  of  office  he  had  ever  aspired  to,  and 
his  intimation  that  it  was  a defeat  of 
his  real  aspirations.  He  was  hardly  a 
frank  man,  I believe,  but  perhaps  he 
felt  that  he  could  be  frank  with  the  boy 
I must  still  have  seemed  bringing  the 
devotion  he  possibly  over-imagined  in 
me.  Since  then,  those  words  of  his, 
which  were  the  last  I was  to  hear  from 
him,  have  been  of  an  increasing  appeal 
in  my  memory;  and  if  the  Republicans 
had  not  had  Lincoln  I still  think  they 
might  best  have  had  Chase.  At  the 
end,  the  Democrats  themselves  would 
not  have  him. 

He  was,  of  course,  our  man  for  the  i860 
nomination,  and  the  political  relations 
between  him  and  our  chief  were  close; 
but  somehow  I went  more  to  other 
houses  than  to  his,  though  I found  my- 
self apparently  launched  from  it  upon  a 
social  tide  that  bore  me  through  all  the 
doors  of  the  amiable  little  city.  I was 
again  and  again  at  the  evening  parties 
(we  called  them  evening  parties  then) 
which  his  daughter  gave,  and  one  day 
the  Governor  himself,  as  we  met  in  the 
street,  invited  me  to  luncheon  with  him. 
I duly  went  and  passed  the  shining  but- 
ler’s misgiving  into  the  dining-room, 
where  I found  the  family  at  table,  with 
no  vacant  place  among  them.  The  Gov- 
ernor had  forgotten  me!  That  was  clear 
enough,  but  he  was  at  once  repentant, 
and  I lunched  with  him,  outwardly  for- 
giving, but  inwardly  resolved  that  it 
should  be  the  last  time  I would  come  at 
his  informal  bidding.  I have  since  for- 
gotten much  more  serious  engagements 
myself — I have  not  gone  to  dinners 
where  I have  promised  over  my  own  sig- 
nature to  go — but  at  twenty-one  men 
are  proud,  and  I was  prouder  then  than 
I can  yet  find  reason  for  having  been. 
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r ! 1 .I^a<l .••  fees#  3 t|te  m^o  \yitb  tht;  black  Ward,  then 

y.rnttmg— - carrying  bul-  said  quite  &pmred)y.  “ This  is  the  boy 
.jg'T  f : i ietins . for  the  ■ News-  -jSCf;  I^slT  -T*;',  •'-..-  . 

| but  already  “All  right,  we’ll  take  him,*' said  the 

* George  had  visions  He-  mm  Wuh  the  black  beard,  scatoejy  iook- 

: - j£l  v wd  h.  He  had  been  mg  at  George.  Arid  George  knew  he  had 

kinds  'oTest  jjb-. : . atkb*tgpr..imp  the  presence  ufagtyat  man. 

. kyt  , No  boy’s  h^  nitvte  tX'iripIc'Tt- 

him  veritable  palaces  of  labor*  .where  to  fv,  more  ideally,  happy  shaft  George's, 
work  W^ld;T^tftdee4  To  he  cog*  e'er.  ’ So  ■ bow  begantp'-be.  3 f he  eouici n’t*  exctl pt ! 
one  day  when  he  stepped  into  thy  Perry  with  difficulty,  divide  thirty  by  two,  it 
Building '-and  the  ststt’y  janitor  asked  '.Ayasn't  'because,  as  his-  teacher  Bad  coUl 
him  it  W_  wanted  a job  In  the  Jaw-  him.  be  -was  the  stupidest-  boy  trr  any 
offices  of  Bristol,  Sears  j&t  T^fl&worth,  school,  He  was  elemental:  a young, 
he  jumped  air.  the  '.tjhsiKSf s' ; jiiffijttsd  with  :,  very  young  barbarism,  p>  whom  exncrl- 
rnore  eagertnrss  even  than  yyhth;  he  had  h- ' iefite  . '#-#»'• -the  orffy ■'  interesting  path  to 
left  school*  which,  now,  in  a busy  six-  knowledge,  ..He  had  a natural  energy 
months’  time,  he  had  almost  forgotten  lor  wnrJk-^wo.rk  of  a kind  chat  he  could 
to  detest,  • '/  ',  > , ‘ ' ' set  -was  important  to  somebody  besides 

After  a sleepless  night  he -wenr,  at  the  himself.  And  light  ar  .heart,  ’.he  copied 
appointed  hour,  t<>  the  great,  office.  Ht  the.  letters,  filled  the  iuM*ells,  and  kept 
had  read  about  it  in,  the  bnlieims  in  a dozen  busy  penpie  supplied  with  pen- 
txmnmion  wifh  rhe  Eaunders  ease,  and  tils  and  blotting-paper;  he  tended  the 
he  trembled' He  telephone  while  Miss  - Bunting  had  her 
trembled,  too,  on  seeiug  rby  Orhyt  app.ti-  lunch,  and  he  ran  errands.  <?■,:" 
cants,  m ho  w ere  ail  so  much  larger  than  He  was  glad,  his ; . altered  position  did 
he?  but  he  rose  re.  the  oeca-ion  with, -a-  nor  keep  him  from  his  aei|ugif»t.(Oces  of 
'•natural  taste ' fur  competiVum  and  the  the • streets,  ■'which' wore  afnlnst  legion, 
love  of  winning,  VVell  he  krievv.  ;>.s  the  b>be?i,  in  thy  old  days  of  the.'  News 
roan  with  the  black  heard  called  them  Bury  a u<  ■ W-hyp  Jfe  would  gb  forth  a ht- 
tffie  by  one  inro  the  mne.r  office,  what  tie  (Meemllyi  .after  a long  wait,  to  do 
sva,s  at  stake.  He  studied  the  face  of  ;.  his  duty  by  the  bulletins-;  a cabby  would 
each  as  he  eutqg  nut,  but  he  couldn't  fen!  gall  miit’to  burr,  b\V  any  a lift,  GeneralT* 
sure.  Them  a kind-looking,  ytfry  alert,  and  rein  ?n  -his.  haggard  speed  to  let 
sensible  iott  of  lady  game  up  to  him  and  :•  George  mount  the  box  beside  hjjtb  And 
asked  hie  name,.-..-  ;;:  . . TO  there-  were  terrain  fmfiremen  who  were 

*‘Gedrgr„>?  hr  .Yosweredj  with  a sense  bis  friends,  chauffeurs*  drtimmerss  gen- 
,>(  •.ecynry.  tlemen,  ladies,  “rich  office-boys  who 

“Is  that- all?”  the  nice  !a(b-  sinik-d,  Treated  him- to  sodas.  To  all  of  whom  he 
“Oh!”  he st'arnmtreti.  “QVorgr Woods-  recounted  his  rise  in  the  world— -his  new 
- ^Tremgc  Aug usruiAV nods', ,v"  . ;.!  cprift^Tinp op®* • S#m' , .&‘,T.«3jnig» , ; 

“And. hew  AM .aiT  you  r!.  .•  he  thought*.  to 

“ Tou?  r,  c . he  finally  said,  anTh  look-  show  hini  tnc, re  consideration  on  account 
mg-ber  si'caicfir  m the  eye,  with  g frank,  of  it. 

grace  expression,  he  added,  as  tf  toinsrst  lie  was  always  shown  const  dcuati^n. 
oitton.it  • “ Fourret  n last  Gc other-*'  Wub  perfeer  perise  he  tryik  The  jotcs  m . 

Jaugh  ar  hiin.  jfid.  sbe  Went  the  elevaror-ocen,  the  lug  man  at  the 
with  Kiin,  when  n w.-,a  h»y  t‘t«n.  ant',*  iV  dvvk.  who  called  him  "bandow,’’  and 
inner  room,  Shis,  spoko  m an  ttndyrrorie  the  patfonj^Tpg  ladies  at  felephftnes  'vh«> 
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generally  said  “dear.”  He  would  grow 
bigger  some  day  (he  was  sure  of  it)  and 
he  would  grow  older.  Meanwhile — oh, 
the  joy  of  having  something  to  do  for 
the  people  who  weren’t  festering  in 
school- rooms  and  being  punished  for 
chewing  gum  or  saying  what  they  liked! 
If  what  they  liked  to  say  was  pretty 
strong,  he  reasoned  it  was  necessary  to 
say  such  things  in  so  busy  a world;  any 
one  with  any  experience  could  see  that. 
When  he  got  to  be  a busier  and  more 
important  man  himself  he  might  say 
similar  things. 

Inside  the  office  he  had  plenty  of  time 
for  observation,  and  he  certainly  had  a 
gift  in  that  direction.  Each  person  rep- 
resented to  him  an  entirely  distinct  set 
of  qualities.  He  could  sum  up  any 
one  he  had  seen  a few  times  in  terms 
of  manners — as  to  little  ways  of  looking 
and  doing;  he  could  tell  how  each  would 
act  under  the  various  stresses  and 
strains  he  knew  about. 

There  was  a rather  impetuous  but 
business-like  stenographer,  for  example, 
who  always  kept  busy,  George  gradual- 
ly discovered,  whether  she  had  anything 
to  do  or  not.  Slowly  it  filtered  through 
his  mind  that  appearances  really  count- 
ed. She  seemed  to  think  she  had  to 
be  as  busy  as  she  looked;  he  couldn’t 
be  quite  sure  himself  that  she  wasn’t. 
At  any  rate,  he  thought  her  more 
nearly  the  kind  of  person  to  be  in 
a"  office  than  was  the  tall,  languid 
lady  with  red  hair  who,  note  - book 
m “and,  slunk  around  like  a tired 
c*mel.  When  he  heard  Mr.  Bristol 
“Mr.  Bristol  was  the  man  with  the 
black  beard — say  to  Mr.  Longworth  one 
day  in  the  corridor,  “There’s  no  doubt 
about  it;  she  does  good  work,”  his  eyes 
opened  with  wonderment.  Nevertheless, 
he  argued,  she  was  so  dead-like  and  so 
foolishly  dressed  up  that  he  wasn’t 
wholly  convinced. 

He  couldn’t  see  at  all  why  the  teie- 

[>hone  lady  was  so  unpopular — unpopu- 
ar,  not  with  the  people  who  came  in  and 
out,  with  whom  she  got  on  well  enough, 
but  unpopular  writh  his  own  associates 
of  the  inner  circle.  They  didn’t  treat 
her  very  well;  yet  she  was  awfully  kind. 
She  told  him  how  her  father  used  to  be 
very  rich,  and  they  had  three  servants; 
how  she  always  took  hold  and  helped; 


and  how,  now  that  her  father  was  dead, 
she  preferred  to  work;  and  that  her 
mother  had  rheumatism;  and  that  a 
man  had  taken  her  to  shoot  the  rapids 
last  summer.  George  wanted  to  know 
all  about  it,  and  it  was  kind  of  her  to 
tell  him;  and  he  liked,  too,  girls  who 
could  shoot  rapids.  To  be  sure,  he  was  a 
bit  puzzled  when  he  heard  her  telling 
the  blithe  young  Mr.  Justin  Bristol — he 
was  a son  of  the  man  with  the  black 
beard — that  a friend  had  just  sent  her 
a rule  for  making  cranberry  jelly  so  that 
the  cranberries  stayed  whole;  and 
George  watched  her  pass  Mr.  Justin 
Bristol — he  was  always  called  that — a 
black-bordered  letter  which  apparently 
contained  the  said  rule;  and  saw  Mr. 
Justin  Bristol  decently  take  it  and  van- 
ish laughing  into  his  room. 

He  liked  Mr.  Justin  Bristol;  he  was 
so  gay,  talked  so  beautifully,  and  wore 
such  fine  clothes.  George  heard  the 
bookkeeper  say  that  really  she  thought 
Mr.  Justin  Bristol  was  to  the  manor 
bom.  Though  he  didn’t  know  just  what 
“to  the  manor  bom  ” meant,  he  was  sure 
it  mattered.  _ He  would  like  to  be  more 
like  Mr.  Justin  Bristol.  To  this  end  he 
spent  more  time  combing  his  hair,  and 
after  his  third  week  he  bought  a new 
neck-tie  which  he  thought  was  like  one 
of  Mr.  Justin  Bristol’s. 

With  this  acquisition  it  was  a little 
bjow  to  his  pride  when  Mr.  Sears  told 
him  that  if  he  would  stop  wearing  his 
sweater,  and  put^on  a clean  collar  every 
day,  he  would  “personally”  pay  him 
fifty  cents  more  each  week.  However, 
he  swallowed  his  pride  and  congratu- 
lated himself  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
by  thinking  it  was  a shame  to  take  the 
money.  Later  on  when  Mr.  Sears  was 
sick  and  he  was  sent  to  his  house  with 
some  papers,  and  saw  the  man  with  the 
uniform  who  opened  Mr.  Sears’s  door, 
he  understood  Mr.  Sears  perfectly. 

Mr.  Longworth  was  much  easier  to 
understand.  He  was  a man  you  could 
talk  to,  and  he  never  frightened  George 
a bit.  George  always  told  him  just 
what  he  thought,  straight  from  the  belt. 
When  Mr.  Longworth  asked  him  why  he 
didn’t  go  to  school  he  said:  “I  don’t 
want  to;  and,  besides,  it  don’t  make  no 
difference,  for  when  I grow  up  I’m  going 
to  have  a farm.”  Then,  Mr.  Longworth 
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had  an  automobile  which  he  ran  him- 
self, whereas  Mr.  Sears  never  touched 
his.  What  was  the  use  of  having  an 
automobile  if  you  never  touched  it? 

George  soon  knew  everybody  who 
worked  in  his  building.  Nobody  failed 
to  greet  him  in  the  morning  with  a 
“Good  morning,  George,”  or  “You’re 
up  early,  aren’t  you?”  or  “It’s  a fine 
day,  Judge,  isn’t  it?”  And  the  ladies 
sometimes  gave  him  candy  and  flowers. 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  Mr. 
Backer,  who  had  once  given  him  a ticket 
to  a big  football  game,  which  George 
sold  right  afterward  for  ten  dollars. 
When  Mr.  Justin  Bristol  told  him  it 
wasn’t  honorable  to  have  done  it  he 
went  right  down  to  see  Mr.  Backer, 
apologized,  and  offered  to  give  him  the 
money.  At  which  Mr.  Backer  laughed 
and  asked  George  what  he  was  going  to 
do  when  he  was  a man. 

“Be  a lawyer,”  George  said,  without 
a smile. 

Mr.  Backer  was  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Free  Art  League,  which  George 
had  been  very  much  disappointed  to  find 
was  merely  a concern  for  getting  pic- 
tures into  America  without  any  duty. 
This  information  had  been  given  him 
when  he  had  asked  Mr.  Backer  if  it 
wasn’t  a place  “where  a feller,  could 
learn  to  paint  without  paying,”  having 
a vague  idea  in  his  mind  that  under 
those  circumstances  he  would  like  to 
learn. 

“ I didn’t  know  you  could  make  money 
that  way,”  he  commented;  whereupon 
Mr.  Backer  explained  that  he  didn’t; 
he  was  merely  interested — and  was  not 
paid  for  being.  Afterward  George  told 
Mr.  Justin  Bristol  that  he  thought  Mr. 
Backer  was  one  in  a million. 

One  day  Mr.  Justin  Bristol  found 
George  reading  a law-book. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  George,  why 
don’t  you  read  Shakespeare?”  he  asked. 

“Oh!”  said  George,  without  any  hesi- 
tation, “that’s  just  English  literater;  it 
don’t  get  you  nowhere.” 

Along  with  his  interest  in  studying 
law  his  perception  of  the  transactions 
taking  place  around  him  grew  keener 
every  day.  Gradually  he  got  to  under- 
stand a little  the  troubles  that  brought 
people  to  consult  his  employers.  He 
could  see,  too,  how  they  got  the  best 
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advice.  He  saw  the  confidence  in  their 
faces  after  they  had  talked  with  Mr. 
Bristol.  His  heart  would  thrill  with 
pride  as  he  watched  a client  leave  the 
office  and  heard  Mr.  Bristol  shout  to 
him  from  the  door  of  his  room: 

. “Have  Brown  and  Bacon  here  at  ten; 
I’ll  be  ready  for  you.” 

One  day  the  elevator  stopped  omi- 
nously at  the  eighth  floor;  and  George, 
ensconced  in  a comer  of  it,  all-seeing, 
self-reliant  as  the  Sphinx,  observed  a 
beautifully  dressed  lady  get  in.  She  was 
different  from  anybody  he  had  ever  seen 
at  close  range;  undoubtedly  she  had 
been  to  consult  Mr.  Backer;  most  of  the 
beautifully  dressed  ladies  who  came  to 
the  building  came  for  that  purpose — so 
many  of  them,  as  Mr.  Backer  explained 
it,  had  art  treasures  to  import.  But 
this  particular  lady  seemed  to  George 
the  most  beautiful  of  them  all,  and  quite 
naturally  he  wondered  who  she  could 
be.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  wondered 
so  much  and  stared  at  her  so  attentively 
' that  she,  on  emerging  from  the  elevator, 
paused  in  the  corridor  near  the  door. 
The  elevator-man  had  whispered  to 
George  when  he  himself  got  out:  “Mrs. 
Fullerton!  That’s  her!”  George  knew 
what  was  meant  well  enough;  he  had 
read  about  her  in  the  bulletins,  and  he 
had  heard  the  stenographers  talk  about 
her  in  awed  voices.  She  was  the  richest 
woman  within  a hundred  miles,  and  she 
turned  to  him  and  said,  with  words 
more  delicately  and  exquisitely  spoken 
than  he  was  used  to  (and  George,  in 
spite  of  his  own  habits,  had  decidedly  an 
ear  for  good  speech) : 

“Have you  an  office  in  this  building?” 

“I’m  with  Bristol,  Sears  & Long- 
worth,”  he  stammered,  proudly;  “we 
have  the  best  offices  there  are.” 

“Are  you  a lawyer?”  she  asked,  as  if 
she  really  wanted  to  know. 

George  looked  at  her  muff  and  her  fur 
coat  without  embarrassment.  “I  ain’t 
yet,”  he  said,  “but  I’m  going  to  be, 
p’rhaps.  Mr.  Bristol  is  the  best  lawyer 
in  the  city;  so  is  Mr.  Longworth  and 
Mr.  Sears.  Who  does  your  law  business 
for  you  ?” 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head;  and 
George  laughed  right  out.  To  his  mind 
“law  business”  was  something  all  rich 
people  had,  as  much  as  they  had  furs 
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’*  VVjiat  make  is  it he  demanded 

‘■’’CHairon.**  she  rc* 
pried,  delightedly. 

Jt-s-h  foreign  car. 

ain't  k r'  in*  asked.  g 

“ Yes,  it  was;  made  ijfll 

m Fiance.  Hop.  in  : 

the  fremt  htstde  oev - 
eriy*  He 'IT  tell  yon 
ail  about 
Bern! 


y was  aw- 
fully ni<£-~ar  leak 
George  thought  Kim 
so;  and  bet  to.*  he  got 
oft*  at  a cro.vs-sf  i. ..  i 
Beverly  had  told  him 
a good  deal;  hut  tht 
run  for  him  had  been 
a>  a winged  moment 
during  which  he 
cooS.Jn'T  hear  >.*r  set 
much  of  anything. 
He  said  good-by  to 
Mrs.  Fullerton  and 
thanked  heir.  $lie 
put  out  her  hand 
t h too gh  the  w m dipt < 
and  < ieorge  took  ,'ijr. 
unhesitatingly.  fctb 
mg  that  titat  >*•»* 
"bar  Mr.  JkStih 
Bristol  would  do  iin- 
d e r t h e kritcom  * 
staritk.;  • She  <va  ved 
Tu  bim  when  the  car 

"•Vt'ti  be  glad  VI 
see  ver  at  the  office." 
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sorry  he  had  done  if. 
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seemed  to  do  nothing  but  whisper  and 
iggle  and  look  at  the  clock.  But  George 
ad  begun  his  day  by  having  a little 
talk  with  Mr.  Justin  Bristol  before  the 
others  had  come.  This  had  inspired  him 
with  a thirst  for  knowledge — a kind  that 
made  his  own  humble  duties  look  rather 
tame;  and  when  he  thought  of  impor- 
tant affairs  that  real  busy  rich  men  were 
putting  through,  his  place  in  the  office 
seemed  a trifle  dismal. 

It  was  dismal,  decidedly,  to  have  to 
sit  so  near  the  new  telephone  girl,  who, 
as  far  as  George  was  concerned,  had 
proved  from  the  first  to  be  a perfect 
failure.  When  Mr.  Justin  Bristol  asked 
him  what  he  thought  was  the  matter 
with  her,  George  dignifiedly  told  him  he 
regarded  Miss  Tuttle  as  nothing  but  a 
mere  child.  On  this  particular  day  she 
told  him  in  her  own  silly  fashion  that 
it  was  twelve  o’clock  and  he  had  better 
go  to  lunch;  upon  which  George  looked* 
pityingly  at  her,  pulled  his  cap  down 
over  his  head,  and  went. 

“If  I couldn’t  answer  the  telephone 
better’n  she  did,”  he  thought,  “I’d  git 
through  to-morrow.”  But  he  smiled  in 
spite  of  himself  when  a tall  man  with  a 
big  mustache  got  into  the  elevator  and 
shook  hands  with  him.  They  hadn’t 
met  since  the  days  of  the  bulletins. 

“Well!  You  have  grown,”  the  nice  old 
gentleman  said.  “You’ll  be  a large  man 
some  day.” 

It  was  enough  to  send  George  with  a 
lighter  heart  and  a quicker  step  down 
the  crowded  street  toward  the  place 
where  he  and  Albert  and  a boy  named 
oe  often  ate  together.  He  increased 
is  speed  to  a run  and  got  so  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  thoughts  then  gaily  flit- 
ting through  his  mind  that  he  shouted 
aloud  with  surprise  when  somebody  grip- 
ped him  by  the  arm  and  swung  him 
round. 

“Where  are  you  going,  young  feller?” 
a strong  voice  called  to  him,  and  George 
recognized  the  chauffeur,  Beverly,  whom 
he  had  sat  beside  the  day  he  drove  with 
Mrs.  Fullerton. 

“Where’s  the  car?”  George  gasped. 

The  man  wore  a suit  of  light-colored 
livery  and  carried  a small  straw  bag. 
“Oh,  it’s  right  round  the  corner,”  he 
said,  carelessly;  “she’s  up  in  them  archi- 
tects’ offices,  and  I’m  due  there  now.” 
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“Is  it  the  same  car?”  George  smiled, 
interestedly. 

“ Same  thing,  my  boy.  D’ye  want  to 
earn  a dollar?” 

George  looked  somewhat  alarmed, 
then  suitably  changed  his  demeanor 
and  said,  “How?” 

“Well,  just  take  this  bag  to  Brinker 
Brothers;  it’s  for  Jim  Kelly;  d’ye 
know  ?” 

“Sure;  it’s  right  round  the  comer — 
number  nineteen.” 

“Right  y’are;  but  I’ve  got  to  get  back 
to  the  car.  She’ll  be  down  in  a minute. 
Run  like  hell  now;  here’s  your  dollar.” 

George  pocketed  the  dollar,  took  the 
bag,  and  saw  Beverly  disappear  round 
the  nearest  comer.  “I’ll  be  jiggered!” 
he  exclaimed,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
place  where  he  knew  Brinker  Brothers’ 
establishment  to  be. 

When  he  emerged  from  it  he  whistled, 
hurried  back  to  the  corner  round  which 
Beverly  had  disappeared,  and  from  there 
made  a quick,  deliberate  search  in  all 
directions,  with  the  vagrant  hope  of 
again  seeing  his  acquaintance.  This  he 
did  not  do.  He  looked  at  the  clock  in 
a shop-window  and  saw  that  already 
half  an  hour  had  gone.  He  turned  into 
one  of  the  so-called  Oriole  Lunch  Rooms 
which  were  scattered  over  the  city,  and, 
little  man  about  town  that  he  was,  judi- 
ciously ordered  a quick  meal. 

The  offices  of  Bristol,  Sears  & Long- 
worth  were  among  the  very,  few  that 
didn’t  regularly  close  on  Saturdays  at 
one  o’clock.  Mr.  Sears  always  particu- 
larly set  apart  the  rest  of  the  day — 
weather  permitting — for  golf.  Mr.  Long- 
worth,  oftener  than  not,  went  home. 
The  office  was  open  really  because  Mr. 
Bristol,  Sr.,  wanted  it  to  be;  and  Mr. 
Bristol,  Sr.,  always  came  back  after 
luncheon  to  hold  the  fort. 

On  this  Saturday  afternoon  he  didn’t 
come  back  until  later  than  usual. 
George  was  mostly  alone  with  Miss  Tut- 
tle, two  other  lady  helpers,  and  the 
assurance  that  Mr.  Justin  Bristol  was 
somewhere  behind  closed  doors.  After 
a long  intermission  of  dullness  the  tele- 
hone rang,  and  George  despairingly 
eard  Miss  Tuttle  say  through  it: 

“No — I’m  so  sorry — wait  a minute — 
he  isn’t.  Well,  what  number  are  you 
calling?  I’m  afraid  not.  What  name 
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did  you  jiayi  Wha r?  1 don't  think 
t here’s  anyone  here  by  that  name,  Let 

me  set: -•'\vhatr--^hi»tj-~jiii!lf>!--hi)Uo! 
- -hullu!  ~"  Ami  then  she  pulled  mu  the 
plug  a nd  resignedly  sat  hick  it*  her  chair. 

He  einijdpki  help  'vundering  just  whac 
was  wanted  at  the 
other  t nd  of  the 
line.  He  didn't 
care  so  much  if  he  , 

heard  Miss  Tuttle 
say,  after  various  . 

tin  borate  at-  ; 

tempts  to  he  dis-  J • 

cursive:  “Niv^- • 

he’s  out  of  town." 

or  " No,  he  isn’t  ■• . :pflMR 

here  just  ndvr— 
he’s  gone  for  the 

day.  Won't  you  ■ ■'  / 

tell  me  what  you  »L£&3H 

want?’'  For  such 

answers  really  iih- 

rdjyd  thac  there 

was  no  way  of  do-  Ty 

ini'-  anything  ftn 

tile  ':  pent'jc  . who 

Ncere  calling;  hut  : BE^^H 

it  worried  him  IgrA;; 
gather  that  ?o0K-- 

t ry ing  eery  hard  - . 
to  get  JVfr;r;BHstoL-  :A 
U made  his  hlodd 


his  way  in  bis  room.  T hen  t he  he|)  r,«r«g. 
and  George  watched  the  tired  camel 
ariibk*  to  Mr.  Bristol's  door. 

George  could  not  have  told  how  fun  * 
was  the  interval  of  gnlet  which  followed ; 
indeed,  he  often  tried  in  the  days  »o 
■ y 7 cofru:  fcoremern- 

beir  what  he  had 
.Y^o.ob  hcen  doing- -just 

now  he  hatj  lost 
track  nf  things. 
I|  c could  remem  - 
Bfty, : bet  cirdy  ghen  he 

' had  h eaxd  t h v 

door  opened;  hut 
rh?r  did  not  at- 
^■||  tract  his  atten- 

tion. Not  until 
the  r<  It  plume  lady 
pushed  hack  her 
chair  and  stood  up 
did  George  take 
• ' kthfice  of  what  had 

happened.  Then 
h e arose  and 
--  walked  -with 

amazement  to- 
P*0p9*-  ••  Ward  the  central 

part  of  tb..  main 

1 cforc  him  hr 
colored,  drew 

1 W*v'  7 ^ 3|jfcfi'  and  rht ust 

^ *jf’  hi?  h |sir) ds  deep 

when  he  realized 
' ’ 'f  ;/■  ~ ' ' . i,t  ;~"there  nd  ■ 

M f syy  I;  ulJert o n ! 

. ; Shy gyebied  to  he 

looking  ;t  round; 
her  eyes  had  not 
yet  nU.t  his.  Be- 


ihat  he  could  oT 
h aye  gnpt  to  the 
t gif  p bone  and 
m ad  e borne  het  t e U 
clearer  attempt  to 
' gi  v e >v  h)a  t w a : s 

.uebded.  Oh,  if 
only ' ’ Hey  were ; a 
mah  Ad  manage; 
thing?  as  he  saw/ 
there  jyas  a change 
for  somebody;  to 
ri&f  He  -tried  '<:•  - . -ny>ose!nrMb4(v/  . He; 
wrote  his  name  a gfeVit  m-Oby;/'  time  7 
then  he  wruie  The''na^ySTrMppfdst'i«T. 
Bristol,  and  he  was  fctanjng  tobfire  a 

. raafc^fwi.»cV?;l«'t.^'r 

tol,  Stars  & Long, worth  when  'Mr.  Ba#> 
to!,  Sr.,  came  in.  . . 

’’  Well,  George?  yon  seem,  to  he  rifts 
only  one  to  cover  the  ntfuv,"  lie  calk.! 
(o 1 1 . gopd-na r u red  !v . passing  ihcr  h<u  on 

r : V^C!KXtX--\<>r77?J  W;  ■ '/.:/'//7 


hipd  litfygS  if 
avaitihg  for  some 
move  on  her  part, 
was  a not  he r fad y, 
a J bo  r;hea ut if u llv. 
drtijsyd.  And  then  Mr?  Fuljertph 

til rntd.  and , trailing  her  long  gownoye r 
the  floor;  walked  majesticall  v up  to  huh, 
Sht  smilt’d  as  if  im  aning  to  he  kind. 

“How  d*i  you  dor  1 must  see  some-; 
lb>dy;h:I;  haven't  IbrgiAf.t^h  gnu— httr  .1 
'iiMVift./a  hurry.  Who  i?  here-f*’  ••V-./ 

. The  txdiphont  l:ulr  Hiirtered  nearer, 
IntrkMis.  littllgrnm  was  luoklng  noly  .u 
pif'lfgg;  • '•  V- 


:•  ' • - • W »:•  GXi>  {ik : 


“Mr.  Bristol  has  him  corni*  in."  he  .He  elmched  the  desk:  pert push  ; ip 
said;  *4.he  can  sec  you  right  avytfyy!  wiped  his  moist  forehead  H*  .saw  .\hv. 

“All  right i then  f t!  see  Mr.  Bristol.'’’  Bunting — the  kind  lady.  Mr..  Bristol's 

(jcdfge  had  rloiv  fully  regained  his  ' the  office.' 

poise,  and  he  turned  to  Miss  Tf  title  He  saw  the  .rifted.  tether 

withy  MT*H  Mr,  Bristol  Mrs.  Fullerton  at  t^e  tith^r  end  .Qf  tberoom.  He  saw 

/Wants  to  .see  him.”  Miss  t urrle  Jyaye  the telpchnnc  and  «* 

Miss  '].  iut!e  was  too  curious  and  d>~  over  to  them.  "1  her.  hr  felt  he  ojuldFt 

sorbed  to  notice  the  insult.  She  w-ent,.'in  sit  still  another  instant;  he  rose  "and 

another  moment.  with  a tu-,h  for  Mr.  paced  up  and  down,  an  if,  though  ht. 

Bristol’s  door;  Mrs.  Fuiienun  walked  didn’t  dream  of  thinking  irksome  n.d 

to  and  fro  impatiently;  and  then  Mr.  burden  had  desmided  suddenly  upoo 

Bristol  appeafed:  hurried  forward,  and  bis- shoulders.  He  wasp'i "think me  priw- 

greeted  her.  She  was  aU  eagerness,,  and  of  Mt  Justin'.  Bristol,  nor  . any  of  do 

spoke  very  fast.  George  wanted  to  go  usual,  things;  '■  quite  tndtpendemi*  \v. 

closer  that  he  ought  hear.  He  saw  her  had  a hew  arid  higher  degree  of  resp«% 

spenk  a few  words  to  her  companion,  sihiliry. 

and. 'Sit ve  Mi*.  Bristol  talking  with  them  Misfc  Bttpftng  came  quickly  out  to 
both.  They  seemed  to  he  get  ring  along  him.  , “ Has  .Mr,  Bristol  wanted  md” 
MI  right,  The  iytheT  jad>  sat  down,  and  she  asked.  Like  treorgt  , she  w as  always 
MtS;  Fullerton  followed  Mr.  Bristol  ru  interested.  V . 

his  do-ot,  which  Mr- Bristol  ripened.  “I  don't  bvlmve  so.7  he  answered. 
Waiting  for  h'et  to  precede,  hint.- . Before  grayed  v ; “Mrs.  Fulkfn.n  s there." 

she  did  so  she  looked  at  George  and  Just  then  Mr.  Btisiol’s  d .•«•«>?  ..,p<«<.i! 
nhddedf  and  he  saw  that  Mr,  Bristol  ;>s  if  somebody  were  eotning  out: 
had -seen-  . dosed,  again,  tjien  ppeptfdi  a httje ; /iaml 


i >■  T i lit’  M a r T h ft 


tyro* 
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while  it  held  oprn  ?iu;  * • »« -a /••  **f  ?p»al  ilt.'.t n % i*>v'  ?«*  him.  nnd  he  ?1jm > - 
Mrs1,  Ftijlerum  Mi  . h«io  clis-  rnur>. <! : 

tinctiy  audible,  iiy »»•?>(•  ImrrjvdjYHfaUfiHf  ' Th«rry*s  r rouble-  - >..)(Jnthin!»‘x  the 
the  wotd&:  k nnfv:  Iw— oh,  tr>  Vr-rKfey  wiiftt;r-  l rh«nk  (know ; I 'heard  4em.,say 
art  matchh>^-- vjn>  N:Jv  hvrt  sir  ni  Pi»ris:;  >*- 1 fiitV'  sn  tin  Jv-:  1 mitiht  hi  of  use 
— uf  a>ur$e,---uknrihc;HH>ni -Beverjj- r< . ii.  f..  ' 

Upon  which  the  door  was  closed.  ”H--a  :" 

George  trembled.  \\  hat  is.  ihc  nia Chii -rev's  mind  came  to  a full  stop 
ter?”  dcnvincltd  r|u:  ‘/kind  i.idy.  r If  sc  door  ,ip,-nr,u  'VI  r !vi  is  ml  stepped 

He  cook  two  Or  three  stops’.  u|>  : 0ttv  .j«dv  :w;<chupt  lookjtie  a),  qny- 


said  Miss  Buittipje 
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you  know  anything,  don’t  be  afraid, 
George;  go  right  in  and  tell  it.” 

George  shook  all  over.  “ P’rhaps  I 
don’t,”  he  quavered. 

Miss  Bunting  hung  back  a moment, 
then  went  for  her  book  and  into  Mr. 
Bristol’s  room.  George  paced  the  floor 
agitatedly.  He  noticed  the  telephone 
lady  was  making  an  awful  fuss  getting 
the  Chief  of  Police,  and  felt  he  could  do 
it  himself  in  no  time.  Suddenly  he  made 
up  his  mind.  He  went  into  the  booth, 
brushed  his  hair  and  washed  his  hands. 
He  forced  himself  as  far  as  Mr.  Bristol’s 
closed  door  and  hesitated. 

“Where  are  you  going,  George?”  Miss 
Tuttle  cried  after  him.  Without  an- 
swering her  he  turned  the  knob,  pushed 
open  the  door,  and  went  in. 

The  room  seemed  as  large  to  him  as  a 
hall.  Mrs.  Fullerton  was  sitting  down — 
very  far  away — with  some  papers  in  her 
lap.  She  looked  up  at  him,  and  oh,  she 
was  so  worried  and  sad!  Mr.  Bristol 
looked  up,  shook  his  head  at  George’s 
entrance  as  if  to  forbid  interruption;  yet 
George  stood  there,  trying  and  trying  to 
speak.  He  didn’t  know  what  he  had  to 
say;  the  impulse  which  had  taken  him 
so  far  now  in  the  face  of  his  opportu- 
nity betrayed  him.  “I — I didn’t  mean 
to — ” he  had  got  out,  when  Miss  Bunt- 
ing said,  sweetly  but  decidedly: 

“I  think,  Mr.  Bristol,  George  has 
some  important  message  to  give  you.” 

“What  is  it?”  Mr.  Bristol  asked. 

“Nothing,”  said  George;  then  he 
faced  Mrs.  Fullerton  squarely,  a sud- 
den triumph  overcoming  his  fears. 

“ Yer  know  that  day  I met  you  in  the 
elevator?”  he  began,  to  which  Mrs.  Ful- 
lerton nodded  and  pulled  her  chair  a bit 
forward.  “Well,  yer  may  have  forgot- 
ten it,  but  you  took  me  to  a ride  in  your 
car.  And  I did—” 

“Of  course  I did,”  she  assented. 

“And  a man  name  of  Beverly  was 
a-driving  that  car.” 

“Beverly!”  Mr.  Bristol  exclaimed. 

“He’s  right,  but  I can’t  see  why  he 
mentions  it  now.” 

“ Because  I heard  you  mention  him — 
when  the  door  was  open  — and  I see’d 
him  to-day,  and  I thought  it  was  queer 
what  he  made  me  do.  Have  yer  been 
to  them  architect  folks  in  the  Brown 
Building?  Where  you  go  sometimes?” 


He  looked  at  Mrs.  Fullerton  and 
waited. 

“I  came  back  from  the  country  two 
hours  ago,”  she  said. 

“He  lied — he’s  a liar.  He  told  me  you 
was  a-waiting  for  him  by  the  Brown 
Building,  and  he  asked  me  to  carry  a 
bag  for  him  to  Jim  Kelly,  and — and — 
ana  he  gave  me  a dollar  for  doing  it.” 

“They  were  in  it,  they  were  in  it — my 
pearls!”  she  cried. 

The  telephone  rang,  but  Mr.  Bristol 
didn’t  answer  it.  “Where’s  Jim  Kelly?” 
he  demanded. 

“He  wam’t  there — he  works  for  Blin- 
ker Brothers.” 

Miss  Tuttle  opened  the  door,  and  Mr. 
Bristol  waved  ner  out.  “What  time, 
George  ?” 

“It  was  twelve — maybe  a little  after. 
It  was  light  as  a feather,  and  I left  it  for 
him.  Oh,  oughtn’t  I to  have  done  it?” 
he  pleaded,  brokenly,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Fullerton,  extending  in  his  hand  a crum- 
pled dollar  bill. 

George’s  minute  seemed  ascending 
highest  heaven  when  Mrs.  Fullerton 
rushed  over  to  him  and  with  arms  out- 
stretched begged  him  to  listen  to  her. 
But  he  could  only  half  hear,  so  excited 
was  he,  as  was  everybody  else.  Mr.  Bris- 
tol banged  the  telephone,  opened  the 
door,  and  fairly  shouted  to  Miss  Tuttle: 
“Didn’t  I tell  you  to  get  James’s  Detec- 
tive Agency?  Get  Mr.  James.”  And 
he  shut  the  door,  deaf  to  her  explana- 
tions. Miss  Bunting  stood  admiringly 
near  to  George  while  Mr.  Bristol  flung 
questions  at  him — questions  upon  ques- 
tions. In  the  midst  of  them  the  tele- 
phone rang,  and  George  heard  Mr. 
Bristol  say:  “It’s  important  — sixty 
thousand  dollars.  Come  at  once.” 

George  was  to  be  despatched  immedi- 
ately to  Brinker  Brothers  with  a note- 
telephoning  would  not  be  safe,  he  had 
some  satisfaction  in  hearing  Mr.  Bristol 
say — there  to  await  instructions.  Mr. 
Bristol  shouted  a great  many  to  him  as 
he  departed;  Mrs.  Fullerton  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and — well,  he  couldn’t  have 
imagined  anything  more  beautiful  than 
the  way  she  gave  him  her  best  hopes  and 
assured  him  of  her  confidence  in  him. 

He  bounded  down  three  flights  of 
stairs,  because  the  elevator  didn’t  come 
the  instant  he  touched  the  button;  he 
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“Let  me  in,”  he  begged. 

Through  a narrower  opening  she 
called,  “What  d’yer  want?” 

“Open  it  and  I’ll  tell  you,”  he  de- 
clared, resolutely. 

She  opened  the  door;  he  stepped  in 
beside  her.  Quick  as  a flash  he  looked 
in  every  direction.  “Well,  tell  me,”  she 
insisted;  and  George  faced  her  with  a 
question: 

“Do  you  know  a man  name  of  Jim 
Kelly?” 

“Jim  Kelly?  Sure.  He’s  not  here; 
he’s  gone.” 

“Will  he  be  here  Monday?”  he  que- 
ried, trying  hard  to  think  what  he  had 
better  say. 

“Lord,  no!  he’s  gone  for  good.  What 
d’yer  want  of  him?” 

“Dropped  in  to  see  him,”  said  George. 

“Well,  now,  did  ye!”  she  explained, 
leasantly.  “Sure,  and  yer  won’t  see 
im  for  a long  toime.  He’s  gone  to  South 
Americay,  yer  know.  Strange  I should 
’ave  seen  ye.” 

For  a second  George  looked  tenderly, 
pityingly  at  her,  then  flew  down  the 
stairs,  through  the  streets,  and  landed 
breathless  and  panting  in  Mr.  Bristol’s 
office. 

There  were  three  strange  men  and  two 
policemen — both  of  whom  nodded  to 
George  and  said  “Hello!”  — besides 
Mr.  Longworth  and  Mr.  Justin  Bristol; 
and  Miss  Bunting  had  followed  him  in. 
Before  them  all  Mr.  Bristol  said,  “Well, 
George  ?” 

“He’s  gone  — Jim  Kelly!”  George 
shouted.  “To  South  America — this  af- 
ternoon!” 

There  was  a minute’s  breathless  si- 
lence, and  one  of  the  strangers  took  out 
his  watch. 

“We’re  in  time,”  he  cried;  “the  boat 
doesn’t  start  for  half  an  hour.” 

It  was  all  commotion.  The  man 
who  had  just  spoken — George  later 
found  out  he  was  the  great  detective — 
seized  him  by  the  hand,  and  he  and  the 
other  stranger  and  the  two  policemen 
started  for  the  door. 

“You  haven’t  a moment  to  lose,”  said 
Mr.  Bristol. 

George  sat  down  before  his  desk,  and 
waited  a long  time — it  seemed  years 


to  him — until  there  came  a sharp  ring- 
ing of  the  telephone.  For  once  Miss 
Tuttle  was  all  discretion.  He  couldn’t 
make  out  who  was  responsible  for  the 
call.  Whoever  it  was  had  been  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Bristol.  Miss  Tuttle 
listened  and  looked  blankly  at  George. 
Miss  Bunting  came  out  and  stood  by 
his  side.  And  just  as  Miss  Tuttle 
pulled  out  the  plug  Mr.  Bristol’s  bell 
rang. 

George  found  him  smiling;  he  came 
over  and  slapped  George  on  the  shoulder. 

“You’re  a winner!”  he  said,  huskily. 

And  then  it  was  Mrs.  Fullerton’s  turn. 

“I  knew,  dear  boy,  when  I first  saw 
you,  that  you  were  wonderful,”  she  said. 
“You  can’t  believe  what  you’ve  done 
for  me.  I could  never  have  been  hap- 
py without  them — never,  oh,  never!” 

She  surrounded  him  with  laurels. 

“Did  they  arrest  him?”  George  de- 
manded of  Mr.  Bristol,  who  only  bowed 
solemnly  for  reply. 

“What  about  Beverly?”  George  fur- 
ther inquired. 

“Your  client  will  tell  you,”  Mr.  Bris- 
tol assured  him.  And  it  was  the  happi- 
est moment  of  George’s  life.  Far  happier 
than  when,  late  in  the  afternoon,  with 
her  recovered  belongings,  his  client  bade 
him  good-by. 

“You  must  come  to  see  me,”  she 
began;  “I  have  been  talking  with  Mr. 
Bristol;  I want  you  to  go  to  school.  I 
will  send  you.” 

“To  school!”  George  echoed,  looking 
down  the  length  of  the  room,  as  if  he 
saw  but  the  ruins  of  his  high  hopes 
gathering  about  him. 

“It’s  a great  offer,  George,”  Mr.  Bris- 
tol declared;  “one  you  must  accept.” 

“And  leave  here?”  George  wailed, 
looking  at  Mrs.  Fullerton. 

“Not  for  long.  You  see,  I want  you 
to  be  a great  man — Bristol,  Sears  & 
Longworth  will  need  you.”  She  smiled. 
“I  shall  need  you.” 

Oh,  it  was  a difficult  prospect,  and 
drearily  he  faced  it.  It  would  be  too 
long  and  lonely! 

“Would  you  take  me  back?”  he  ven- 
tured, a little  brokenly,  not  wishing  to 
look  at  Mr.  Bristol. 

“We  shall  insist  upon  having  you,” 
Mr.  Bristol  said,  emphatically. 
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E must  not  forget  that 
these  men  and  women 
who  file  through  the 
7 narrow  gates  at  Ellis 
Island,  hopeful,  con- 
fused, with  bundles  of 
misconceptions  as 
heavy  as  the  great  sacks  upon  their 
backs — we  must  not  forget  that  these 
simple,  rough-handed  people  are  the  an- 
cestors of  our  descendants,  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  our  children. 

So  it  has  been  from  the  beginning. 
For  a century  a swelling  human  stream 
has  poured  across  the  ocean,  fleeing  from 
poverty  in  Europe  to  a chance  in  Amer- 
ica. Englishman,  Welshman,  Scotch- 
man, Irishman;  German,  Swede,  Nor- 
wegian, Dane;  Jew,  Italian,  Bohemian, 
Serb;  Syrian,  Hungarian,  Pole,  Greek — 
one  race  after  another  has  knocked  at 
our  doors,  been  given  admittance,  has 
married  us  and  begot  our  children.  We 
could  not  have  told  by  looking  at  them 
whether  they  were  to  be  good  or  bad 
progenitors,  for  racially  the  cabin  is  not 
above  the  steerage,  and  dirt,  like  pov- 
erty and  ignorance,  is  but  skin-deep.  A 
few  hours,  and  the  stain  of  travel  has 
left  the  immigrant’s  cheek;  a few  years, 
and  he  loses  the  odor  of  alien  soils;  a 
generation  or  two,  and  these  outlanders 
are  irrevocably  our  race,  our  nation,  our 
stock. 

That  stock,  a little  over  a century 
ago,  was  almost  pure  British.  True, 
Albany  was  Dutcn,  and  many  of  the 
signs  in  the  Philadelphia  streets  were 
in  the  German  language.  Nevertheless, 
five-sixths  of  all  the  family  names  col- 
lected in  1790  by  the  census  authorities 
were  pure  English,  and  over  nine-tenths 
(90.2  per  cent.)  were  British.  Despite 
the  presence  of  Germans,  Dutch,  French, 
and  Negroes,  the  American  was  essen- 
tially an  Englishman  once  removed,  an 
Englishman  stuffed  with  English  tradi- 
tions, prejudices,  and  stubbornnesses, 


reading  English  books,  speaking  English 
dialects,  practising  English  law  and  Eng- 
lish evasions  of  the  law,  and  hating 
England  with  a truly  English  hatred.  In 
all  but  a political  sense  America  was 
still  one  ot  “His  Majesty’s  dominions 
beyond  the  sea.”  Even  after  immigra- 
tion poured  in  upon  us,  the  English 
stock  was  strong  enough  to  impress  upon 
the  immigrating  races  its  language,  laws, 
and  customs.  Nevertheless,  the  incom- 
ing millions  profoundly  altered  our  rac- 
ial structure.  To-day  over  thirty-two 
million  Americans  are  either  foreign- 
born  or  of  foreign  parentage.  No  longer 
an  Anglo-Saxon  cousin,  America  has  be- 
come the  most  composite  of  nations. 

We  cannot  help  seeing  that  such  a 
vast  transfusion  of  blood  must  power- 
fully affect  the  character  of  the  Amer- 
ican. What  that  influence  is  to  be,  how- 
ever, whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  is  a 
question  more  baffling.  Our  optimists 
conceive  the  future  American,  the  child 
of  this  infinite  intermarrying,  as  a glori- 
fied, synthetical  person,  replete  with  the 
best  qualities  of  all  component  races.  He 
is  to  combine  the  sturdiness  of  the  Bul- 
garian peasant,  the  poetry  of  the  Pole, 
the  vivid  artistic  perceptions  of  the  Ital- 
ian, the  Jew’s  intensity,  the  German’s 
thoroughness,  the  Irishman’s  verve , the 
tenacity  of  the  Englishman,  with  the 
initiative  and  versatility  of  the  Amer- 
ican. The  pessimist,  on  the  other  hand, 
fears  the  worst.  America,  he  believes, 
is  committing  the  unpardonable  sin;  is 
contracting  a mesalliance , grotesque  and 
gigantic.  We  are  diluting  our  blood  with 
the  blood  of  lesser  breeds.  We  are  suf- 
fering adulteration.  The  stamp  upon 
the  coin — the  flag,  the  language,  the 
national  sense — remains,  but  the  silver 
is  replaced  by  lead. 

All  of  which  is  singularly  unconvinc- 
ing. In  our  own  families,  the  children 
do  not  always  inherit  the  best  qualities 
of  father  and  mother,  and  we  have  no 
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working,  humorous.  At  the  same  time 
there  grows  a sense  of  a social  mal- 
adjustment, a sense  of  a failure  of  Amer- 
ica to  live  up  to  expectations,  and  an 
intensifying  desire  to  right  a not  clearly 
perceived  wrong.  There  develops  a vig- 
orous, if  somewhat  vague  and  untrained, 
moral  impulse,  an  impulse  based  on 
social  rather  than  individual  ethics, 
unesthetic,  democratic,  headlong. 

Although  this  development  might  have 
come  about  in  part,  at  least,  without 
immigration,  the  process  has  been  enor- 
mously accelerated  by  the  arrival  on  our 
shores  of  millions  of  Europeans.  These 
men  came  to  make  a living,  and  thev 
made  not  only  their  own  but  other  men’s 
fortunes.  They  hastened  the  dissolution 
of  old  conditions;  they  undermined  old 
standards  by  introducing  new;  their 
very  traditions  facilitated  the  growth  of 
that  traditionless  quality  of  the  Amer- 
ican mind  which  hastened  our  material 
transformation. 

How  we  estimate  this  influence  of  the 
immigrant  depends  upon  our  definition 
of  the  term.  In  a sense  we  are  all  immi- 
grants, from  the  straightest  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Miles  Standish  to  the  burly 
“Hunkie”  unloaded  at  Ellis  Island  this 
morning;  from  the  men  who  came  over 
in  the  Mayflower  to  the  men  who  came 
over  in  the  newest  liner.  We  may,  how- 
ever, arbitrarily  define  immigration  as 
beginning  with  1820,  the  first  year  for 
which  we  have  statistics.  Prior  to  that 
date  the  transatlantic  movement  was 
feeble.  During  the  Colonial  period  only 
a trickling  stream  flowed  across  the 
ocean.  The  Revolutionary  War  cut  us 
off  from  Europe.  England  was  hostile, 
the  rest  of  the  world  indifferent.  Amer- 
ica was  little  known  and  not  well-known. 
During  the  forty  years  ending  in  1820, 
less  than  a quarter-million  Europeans 
came  to  America.  At  present  more 
immigrants  land  on  a single  summer  day 
than  arrived  a century  ago  during  a 
whole  year. 

The  very  poverty  of  the  European 
masses  prevented  their  exodus.  A ticket 
for  the  hold  of  one  of  the  pitching  little 
sailing-vessels  cost  about  ten  pounds. 
But  where  should  a laborer  in  those  days 
find  ten  pounds?  Men  were  bom,  grew 
up,  married,  begot  children,  and  died  at 
a ripe  old  age  without  ever  owning  a 
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pound,  without  ever  touching  or  seeing 
a five-pound  note.  To  buy  his  passage 
the  emigrant  sold  himself.  He.  became 
an  “indentured”  servant  liable  to  a 
number  of  years  of  unpaid  labor  in 
America.  This  service  was  neither  brief 
nor  easy.  Adults  usually  indentured 
themselves  from  three  to  six  years;  chil- 
dren from  ten  to  fifteen,  or  until  they 
came  of  age.  If,  on  the  wav  over,  a 
man’s  parents  died  — and  this  event 
was  common  enough — the  orphan  served 
their  time  as  well  as  his  own.  At  Phila- 
delphia, at  Boston,  at  New  York,  dealers 
in  “indentured  servants”  boarded  the 
boat  to  look  for  a “likely  boy”  or  a not 
too  old  housekeeper.  Parents  some- 
times sold  their  children,  to  remain  free 
themselves.  The  traffic,  though  lucra- 
tive to  the  ship-owner  and  advantageous 
to  the  farmer,  pressed  hardly  on  the  poor 
“indentured  servants,”  often  chained  to- 
gether and  peddled  off  in  the  Colonial 
villages. 

It  is  not  strange  that  immigration  in- 
creased. Gradually  transportation  facili- 
ties improved,  America  became  better 
known,  and  the  European  population 
more  mobile.  Immigrants,  already  es- 
tablished in  America,  sent  home  money 
to  permit  other  immigrants  to  come. 
The  endless  chain  began  to  revolve.  In 
1828  the  number  of  arriving  immigrants 
exceeded  twenty  - seven  thousand,  as 
compared  with  less  than  eight  thousand 
only  four  years  earlier.  In  1832  another 
powerful  impulse  carried  the  immigra- 
tion to  over  sixty  thousand  annually. 
During  the  next  twelve  years  immigra- 
tion maintained  itself  at  a fairly  constant 
level,  averaging  almost  seventy  thou- 
sand a year.  Then  in  1845  there  came 
to  the  transatlantic  movement  a stu- 
endous  and  unprecedented  growth, 
oon  the  two-hundred-thousand  mark 
was  reached,  then  three  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  finally,  in  1854,  no  less  than 
four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand immigrants  arrived.  In  proportion 
to  our  population,  it  was  the  greatest 
immigration  this  country  has  ever  had. 

No  one  who  knew  the  state  of 
Europe  need  have  wondered  at  this 
human  flood.  The  feudal  conditions 
in  Germany,  which  had  survived  the 
French  Revolution  and  Napoleon,  were 
at  last  disintegrating;  industry  was  be- 
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ginning,  the  power  loom  was  destroying 
the  old  hand-weavers;  education  was 
spreading,  and  the  population  was  on 
the  move,  intellectually  and  physically. 
To  these  conditions,  making  for  a freer- 
footed  peasantry,  a special  occurrence 
contributed.  The  bitter  winter  of  1845 
destroyed  innumerable  vineyards.  The 
melting  snows  swelled  the  Danube,  the 
Elbe,  the  Main,  the  Moselle,  the  Rhine, 
devastating  the  surrounding  country. 
The  potato  crop,  the  main  resource  of 
the  German  peasant,  failed  utterly,  and 
during  the  winter  of  1846  hosts  of  people 
stolidly  starved.  Those  who  had  the 
means  to  leave  discovered  that  America 
was  the  one  way  out,  and  so  on  the  white 
Strasburg  road  long  lines  of  carts  began 
to  make  their  way  from  Bavaria  and 
Wiirtemberg,  from  Baden  and  Hesse- 
Cassel,  to  the  nearest  seaport.  “There 
they  go  slowly  along,”  wrote  a sympa- 
thetic observer,  “their  miserable  tum- 
brils drawn  by  such  starved,  drooping 
beasts  that  your  only  wonder  is  how 
they  can  possibly  hope  to  reach  Havre 
alive.”  The  carts  were  littered  with  the 
scanty  property  of  the  emigrants,  and 
“piled  on  the  top  of  all  are  the  women 
and  children,  the  sick  and  bedridden, 
and  all  who  are  too  exhausted  with  the 
journey  to  walk.  One  might  take  it  for 
a convoy  of  wounded,  the  relics  of  a 
battlefield,  but  for  the  rows  of  little 
white  heads  peeping  from  beneath  the 
ragged  hoods.” 

If  these  German  emigrants,  these  new 
adventurers,  were  poor,  what  may  we 
say  of  the  Irish,  who  in  their  fearfully 
overcrowded  island  were,  at  the  best, 
on  the  verge  of  starvation?  The  horri- 
ble ravages  of  the  potato  famine  of  1846 
among  the  wretched  poor  of  Ireland 
need  no  repetition.  Untold  thousands 
died  in  their  huts;  others,  finding  no 
relief  in  the  towns  congested  with  starv- 
ing folk,  lay  down  in  the  streets  and 
died.  “Along  the  country  roads,”  writes 
Justin  McCarthy,  “one  met  everywhere 
groups  of  gaunt,  dim-eyed  wretches,  clad 
in  miserable  old  sacking  and  wandering 
aimlessly  with  some  vague  idea  of  finding 
food.” 

This  was  the  impulse,  this  “vague 
idea  of  finding  food,”  which  in  the  fif- 
ties brought  millions  of  West  Europeans 
across  the  ocean.  The  voyage  was  des- 


perate. The  vessels,  officered  by  igno- 
rant, underpaid,  and  often  brutal  cap- 
tains, and  crowded  to  the  gunwale  with 
despised  passengers,  carried  fever  in 
their  holds.  The  dead  were  consigned 
to  the  sea,  the  sick  and  stricken  were 
put  off  at  New  York  or  Boston,  to  fill 
the  hospitals  and  almshouses.  The  Ger- 
mans, some  of  whom  had  means,  moved 
in  a never-ending  line  to  the  western 
frontier.  The  less  mobile  Irish  were  to 
a great  extent  stranded  in  the  Eastern 
cities. 

This  immigration  was  by  no  means 
cordially  welcomed.  From  1835  on, 
a strongly  antagonistic  attitude  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  “Native-American” 
and  “Know-Nothing”  movements,  both 
of  which  were  largely  anti-Catholic  in 
animus  and  political  in  form.  The 
Nativists  demanded  a restriction  of  im- 
migration and  the  appointment  of  only 
native  Americans  to  political  office.  The 
“Know-Nothing”  party,  which  arose  out 
of  the  enormous  immigration  of  the  late 
forties,  elected  a number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  but  remained  with- 
out effect  on  national  legislation.  Immi- 
gration went  on  unimpeded. 

The  conditions,  however,  in  which  the 
newly  arrived  immigrants  found  them- 
selves, and  the  conditions  which  they 
made  for  themselves,  were  by  no  means 
all  that  might  have  been  desired.  Amer- 
ica did  nothing  to  protect  the  new- 
comers, and  the  first  and  most  lasting 
impression  which  the  alien  received  was 
often  the  lodging-house  shark  or  some 
other  of  the  numerous  exploiters  who 
infested  the  landing-place  at  Castle  Gar- 
den. Nor  did  the  majority  of  immi- 
grants bring  with  them  high  standards 
of  living.  The  new-comers  from  south- 
ern and  western  Ireland  had  spent  their 
early  lives  in  the  utmost  squalor,  in 
crowded,  wretched,  ill-lit,  ill-ventilated 
hovels,  with  no  floor  and  no  furniture, 
and  no  beds  but  heaps  of  filthy  straw  or 
filthier  rags.  From  miserable  huts  of 
this  sort  these  immigrants  migrated  to 
horrible  tenements  in  loathsome  Amer- 
ican alleys.  The  transition  meant  no 
immediate  radical  improvement  in  their 
habits. 

As  a matter  of  history,  most  of  the 
conditions  and  influences  now  ascribed 
to  immigration  were  ascribed  to  it  half 
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a centurv  and  more  ago.  Then,  as  now, 
the  resident  had  a prejudice  against  the 
new-comer,  because  of  his  lower  stand- 
ards. Though  the  native  refused  to  as- 
sociate with  the  alien,  he  none  the  less 
objected  to  the  latter’s  isolation,  to  the 
clannishness  of  the  Irish  and  to  the  close 
congregation  of  Germans,  who  formed 
racial  clots  in  the  American  vascular 
system.  It  was  complained  that  these 
aliens  “have  their  own  theaters,  rec- 
reations, amusements,  military  and  na- 
tional organizations;  to  a great  extent 
their  own  schools,  churches,  and  trade- 
unions;  their  own  newspapers  and  peri- 
odical literature.”  A quiet  social  ostra- 
cism prevailed,  emphasized  from  time  to 
time  by  attacks  upon  Catholic  churches 
or  German  Turner  societies,  by  perse- 
cutions of  foreign-bom  children  in  the 
schools,  and  by  occasional  vehement  de- 
nunciations from  rostrum  and  pulpit. 

In  the  mean  while,  however,  the  im- 
migrant was  quietly  being  changed  by 
America  and  was  quietly  changing  Amer- 
ica. After  1854  immigration  fell  off 
rapidly,  and  during  the  early  years  of 
the  Civil  War  it  dwindled  to  less  than 
a hundred  thousand  a year.  The  coun- 
try was  expanding  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  The  war  absorbed  native  and 
foreign  bom,  and  the  growing  West  made 
its  appeal  to  all.  Industry  grew  stupen- 
dously, the  railroads  ^opened  new  ter- 
ritories, and  cities  sprang  up  every- 
where. The  immigrants  were  learning 
American  ways,  were  marrying  Amer- 
ican wives,  were  begetting  and  rearing 
American  children.  The  son  of  the 
German  or  Irish  immigrant  was  more 
American  than  the  Americans. 

What  happened  in  the  forties  and 
fifties  has  been  repeated  again  and  again, 
though  in  less  spectacular  form.  The 
source  of  immigration  has  changed,  but 
the  impulse  has  remained  the  same. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  have  come  to 
escape  religious  or  political  persecution, 
but  the  movement  of  the  millions  has 
been  an  economic  movement,  impelled 
by  economic  causes  and  subject  to  eco- 
nomic laws.  Immigration  ebbed  and 
flowed,  declining  after  panics  and  de- 
pressions in  America,  and  increasing  to 
torrential  floods  with  each  European 
calamity  or  with  each  sudden  improve- 
ment in  American  industry.  Progress, 


however,  was  upward.  Immigrants  were 
insulted,  cheated,  occasionally  murdered, 
but  those  who  survived  and  prospered 
wrote  glowing  letters  home,  while  the 
men  who  died  from  tuberculosis  and 
dynamite  explosions  wrote  no  letters. 
Year  by  year  the  inflow  increased. 
The  average  gross  immigration  during 
the  years  1905-1912  was  only  a little 
under  a million  a year. 

A change,  however,  has  come  over 
this  movement.  Of  the  total  immigra- 
tion from  1820  to  i860,  over  one-half 
was  British  and  Irish,  and  over  one- 
fourth  German.  Since  1881,  our  immi- 
grants have  come  chiefly  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe.  To-day  there  climb 
out  of  the  ship’s  steerage  Italians, 
Greeks,  Bohemians,  Lithuanians,  Poles, 
Magyars,  Russians,  Hebrews,  Syrians, 
Armenians,  Turks,  Croatians,  Slove- 
nians, Slovaks,  Servians,  Rumanians, 
Bulgarians,  Montenegrins,  Dalmatians, 
Bosnians,  and  Herzegovinians.  Im- 
proved transportation  and  improved 
conditions  in  Europe  have  contributed 
to  this  development.  We  could  not  have 
expected  many  more  immigrants  from 
Ireland.  That  country’s  population  is 
less  than  five  years  of  our  total  inflow; 
if  all  our  immigrants  were  to  come 
from  Ireland,  not  a soul  would  be  left 
by  the  year  1918.  Sweden’s  popula- 
tion is  that  of  New  York  City;  Nor- 
way’s that  of  Chicago.  We  could  empty 
both  countries  in  a decade.  Germany’s 
large  population  grows,  but  conditions 
there  are  improving  so  rapidly  that  the 
Empire  now  attracts  immigrants.  East- 
ern and  southern  Europe,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  are  awakening.  The  railroad, 
trolley,  newspaper,  telegraph,  telephone, 
invade  the  interior.  Men  begin  to  move. 
The  attraction  of  America  reaches  ever 
farther.  To-day  the  peasant  in  Dal- 
matia, Syria,  Basilicata,  is  nearer  Amer- 
ica, knows  more  about  us,  than  did  the 
man  from  Galway  or  Bavaria  half  a 
century  ago.  The  Italian  in  New  York 
City  goes  to  a moving-picture  theater  on 
Elizabeth  Street  and  sees  on  the  screen 
the  faces  of  friends  who,  a few  months 
before,  embarked  from  Naples  for  the 
Tripolitan  war.  For  a few  soldi  an 
urchin  of  Palermo  actually  sees  “Little 
Italy.” 

That  is  the  history  of  our  immigra- 
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are  not  a suitable  diet  for  ten  hours’  work 
on  the  subway  or  the  Catskill  dam.  The 
politeness  of  sunny  southern  Europe  is 
at  a discount  in  our  skurrying,  elbow- 
ing crowds.  The  docility  of  the  peasant 
damns  a man  irretrievably  in  the  strug- 
gle to  rise,  and  conservatism  in  gen- 
tle, outlandish  manners  is  impossible  in 
kaleidoscopic  America.  The  immigrant, 
therefore,  accepts  our  standards  whole- 
sale and  indiscriminately.  He  “goes  the 
limit”  of. assimilation  — slang,  clothes, 
and  chewing-gum.  He  accommodates 
himself  quickly  to  that  narrow  fringe  of 
America  which  affects  him  most  imme- 
diately. The  Talmudist  in  Russia  is, 
for  better  or  worse,  no  Talmudist  here: 
he  is  a cloak-presser  or  a real-estate 
broker.  The  Greek  shepherd  becomes 
an  elevator-boy  or  a hazardous  specula- 
tor in  resuscitated  violets.  The  Sicilian 
bootblack  learns  to  charge  ten  cents  for 
a five-cent  shine;  the  candy- vender  from 
Macedonia  haggles  long  before  he  knows 
a hundred  English  words;  the  Pole  who 
never  has  seen  a coal-mine  becomes 
adept  at  the  use  of  the  steam-shovel. 

Another  limit  to  the  immigrant’s  influ- 
ence is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  America 
to  which  he  adapts  himself  is  the  Amer- 
ica that  he  first  meets,  the  America  at 
the  bottom.  That  bottom  changes  as 
America  changes  from  an  agricultural 
to  an  industrial  nation.  For  the  average 
immigrant  there  is  no  longer  a free  farm 
on  a Western  frontier:  there  is  only  a 
job  as  an  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  work- 
man. For  that  job  a knowledge  of  his 
letters  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Nor 
is  a knowledge  of  English.  There  are  in 
America  to-day  a few  millions  of  aliens 
who  cannot  speak  English  or  read  or 
write  their  native  tongue,  and  who,  from 
an  industrial  point  of  view,  are  almost 
mere  muscle.  The  road  from  bottom  to 
top  becomes  steeper  and  more  inacces- 
sible. Stratification  begins. 

Because  of  his  position  at  the  bottom 
of  a stratified  society,  the  immigrant — 
especially  the  recent  immigrant — does 
not  exert  any  large  direct  influence. 
Taken  in  the  mass,  he  does  not  run  our 
businesses,  make  our  laws,  write  our 
books,  paint  our  pictures,  preach  to  us, 
teach  us  or  prescribe  for  us.  His  in- 
direct influence,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
increased  rather  than  diminished  by 
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his  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  struc- 
ture. When  He  moves,  all  superin- 
cumbent groups  must  of  necessity  shift 
their  positions.  This  indirect  influence 
is  manifold.  The  immigration  of  enor- 
mous numbers  of  unskilled  “interchange- 
able” laborers,  who  can  be  moved  about 
like  pawns,  standardizes  our  industries, 
facilitates  the  growth  of  stupendous 
business  units,  and  generally  promotes 
plasticity.  The  immigrant,  by  his  mere 
presence,  by  his  mere  readiness  to  be 
used,  speeds  us  up;  he  accelerates  the 
whole  tempo  of  our  industrial  life.  He 
changes  completely  “the  balance  of 
>ower”  in  industry,  politics,  and  social 
ife  generally.  The  feverish  speed  of  our 
abor,  which  is  so  largely  pathological, 
is  an  index  of  this.  The  arrival  of  ever 
fresh  multitudes  adds  to  the  difficulties 
of  securing  a democratic  control  of  either 
industry  or  politics.  The  presence  of  the 
unskilled,  unlettered  immigrant  excites 
the  cupidity  of  men  who  wish  to  make 
money  quickly  and  do  not  care  how.  It 
makes  an  essentially  kind-hearted  people 
callous.  Why  save  the  lives  of  “wops”? 
What  does  it  matter  if  our  industry 
kills  a few  thousands  more  or  less,  when, 
if  we  wish,  we  can  get  millions  a year 
from  inexhaustible  Europe?  Immigra- 
tion acts  to  destroy  our  brakes.  It  keeps 
us,  as  a nation,  transitional. 

Of  course  this  transitional  quality  of 
America  was  due  partly  to  our  virgin 
continent.  There  was  always  room  in 
the  West;  a man  did  not  settle,  but 
merely  lighted  on  a spot,  like  a migra- 
tory bird  on  its  southern  journey.  Im- 
migration, however,  intensified  and  pro- 
tracted this  development.  Each  race 
had  to  fight  for  its  place.  Natives 
were  displaced  by  Irish,  who  were  dis- 
placed in  turn  by  Germans,  Russians, 
Italians,  Portuguese,  Greeks,  Syrians. 
Whole  trades  were  deserted  by  one  na- 
tion and  conquered  by  another.  The 
peoples  of  eastern  Europe  inundated  the 
Pennsylvania  mining  districts,  displac- 
ing Irish,  English,  and  Welsh  miners. 

The  Irish  street  laborer  disappeared;  the 
Italian  quietly  took  his  shovel.  Russian 
Jews  revolutionized  the  clothing  trade, 
driving  out  Germans  as  these  had  driven 
out  native  Americans.  The  old  homes 
of  displaced  nations  were  inhabited  by 
new  peoples;  the  old  peoples  were  shoved 
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up  or  down,  but,  in  any  case,  out.  Cities, 
factories,  neighborhoods  changed  with 
startling  rapidity.  Connecticut  schools, 
once  attended  by  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims,  became  overfilled  with  dark- 
eyed Italian  lads  and  tow-headed  Slavs. 
Protestant  churches  were  stranded  in 
Catholic  or  Jewish  neighborhoods.  Amer- 
ica changed  rapidly,  feverishly.  That 
peculiar  quiet  restlessness  of  America, 
the  calm  fear  with  which  we  search  with 
the  tail  of  our  eye  to  avoid  swirling  auto- 
mobiles, the  rush  and  recklessness  of  our 
life,  were  increased  by  the  mild,  law-abid- 
ing people  who  came  to  us  from  abroad. 

There  was  a time  when  all  these  quali- 
ties were  good,  or  at  least  had  their  good 
features.  So  long  as  we  had  elbow-room 
in  the  West,  so  long  as  we  were  young 
and  growing,  with  a big  continent  to 
make  our  mistakes  in,  even  recklessness 
was  a virtue.  But  to-day  America  is  no 
longer  elastic,  the  road  from  bottom  to 
top  is  not  so  short  and  not  so  unimpeded 
as  it  once  was.  We  cannot  any  longer 
be  sure  that  the  immigrant  will  find  his 
proper  place  in  our  Eastern  mills  or 
on  our  Western  farms  without  injury  to 
others — or  to  himself. 

The  time  has  passed  when  we  exulted 
in  the  number  of  grown-up  men,  bred 
at  another  country’s  expense,  who  came 
to  work  for  us  and  fertilize  our  soils  with 
their  dead  bones.  The  time  has  passed 
when  we  believed  that  mere  numbers 
were  all.  To-day,  despite  night  schools, 
settlements,  and  a whole  network  of 
Americanizing  agencies,  we  have  teem- 
ing, polyglot  slums  and  the  clash  of 
race  with  race  in  sweatshop  and  fac- 
tory, mine  and  lumber-camp.  We  have 
a mixture  of  ideals,  a confusion  of  stand- 
ards, a conglomeration  of  clashing  views 
of  life.  We,  the  many-nationed  nation 
of  America,  bring  the  Puritan  tradition, 
a trifle  anemic  and  thin,  a little  the 
worse  for  disuse.  The  immigrant  brings 
a Babel  of  traditions,  an  all  too  plastic 
mind,  a willingness  to  copy  our  virtues 
and  vices,  to  imitate  us  for  better  or 
for  worse.  All  of  which  hampers  and 
delays  the  formation  of  a national  con- 
sciousness. 

From  whatever  point  we  view  the  new 
America,  we  cannot  help  seeing  how  in- 
timately the  changes  have  been  bound 


up  with  our  immigration,  especially  with 
that  of  recent  years.  The  widening  of 
the  social  gamut  becomes  more  signifi- 
cant when  we  recall  that  with  unre- 
stricted immigration  our  poorest  citizens 
are  periodically  recruited  from  the  poor 
of  the  poorest  countries  of  Europe.  Our 
differences  in  education,  while  they  have 
other  causes,  are  sharply  accentuated  by 
our  enormous  development  of  university 
and  high  schools  at  the  one  end,  and 
by  the  increasing  illiteracy  of  our  immi- 
grants at  the  other.  In  cities  where 
there  are  large  immigrant  populations 
we  note  the  beginning  of  a change  in  our 
attitude  toward  the  public  schools,  tow- 
ard universal  suffrage,  toward  many  of 
the  pious,  if  unrealized,  national  ideals 
of  an  earlier  period. 

Fundamentally,  however,  the  essential 
fact  about  our  present-day  immigration 
is  not  that  the  immigrant  has  changed 
(though  that  fact  is  of  great  importance), 
but  that  the  America  to  which  the  immi- 
grant comes  has  changed  fundamental- 
ly and  permanently.  And  the  essential 
fact  about  the  immigrant’s  effect  on 
American  character  is  this,  that  the  gift 
of  the  immigrant  to  the  nation  is  not 
the  qualities  which  he  himself  had  at 
home,  but  the  very  qualities  which 
Americans  have  always  had.  In  other 
words,  at  a time  when  American  indus- 
trial, political,  and  social  conditions  are 
changing,  partly  as  a result  of  immi- 
gration itself,  the  immigrant  hampers 
our  psychological  adjustment  to  such 
changes  by  giving  scope  and  exercise  to 
old  national  characteristics  which  should 
be  obsolescent. 

America  to-day  is  in  transition.  We 
have  moved  rapidly  from  one  industrial 
world  to  another,  and  this  progress  has 
been  aided  and  stimulated  by  immigra- 
tion. The  psychological  change,  how- 
ever, which  should  have  kept  pace  with 
this  industrial  transition,  has  been  slower 
and  less  complete.  It  has  been  retarded 
by  the  very  rapidity  of  our  immigration, 
and  by  the  tremendous  educational  tasks 
which  that  influx  placed  upon  us.  The 
immigrant  is  a challenge  to  our  highest 
idealism,  but  the  task  of  Americanizing 
the  extra  millions  of  new-comers  has 
hindered  progress  in  the  task  of  democra- 
tizing America. 
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Settling  Ophelia 

BY  CLARENCE  BUDINGTON  KELL  AND 

F Peter  Guide  had  been  stay  an  old  maid.  . . . Well,  I want  to 
helpless  in  face  of  his  stay  an  old  maid/’ 
other  five  daughters,  he  “But — ” said  Peter,  again,  on  the 

was  a day-ola  babe  in  brink  of  unuttered  arguments, 
the  hands  of  Ophelia.  Again  Ophelia  interrupted.  “Chil- 
The  gentle,  absent-  dren,”  she  said  with  what  might  have 
minded  old  schoolmas-  been  a snort,  if  Ophelia  had  been  less 
ter  had  wondered  vaguely  how  it  had  pleasing  to  the  eye.  “There’s  Miranda 
come  about  that  his  six  daughters  had  with  one.  . . . Cunnin’,  all  right,  but 
survived  and  grown  to  womanhood.  He  look  at  the  nuisance.  She  hasn’t  had  a 
could  with  difficulty  convince  himself  night’s  sleep  in  months.  Doesn’t  think 
that  the  credit  was  his.  When  Sarah,  anything  but  baby.  Then  there’s  Des- 
his  wife,  passed  from  the  scene,  leaving  demona  with  twins — ” 
him  with  six  children,  all  girls,  he  had  Here  Peter  interrupted.  “My  chil- 
felt  a hopeless  terror  mitigated  by  dren,”  he  said,  softly,  eyes  dim  and 
a passionate  love  for  the  little  things,  looking  far  into  the  past — “ my  children, 
Then  came  the  move  to  Diversity  town-  Ophelia,  have  been  the  sweetest  thing  in 
ship) — and  Zaanan  Frame,  Diversity’s-  my  life.  Mine  has  been  a useless  life, 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  Though  Peter  save  for  my  children.  My  fortune  has 
never  realized  it,  Zaanan  had  raised  his  never  carried  me  out  of  the  byways  and 
daughters,  molded  his  daughters,  domi-  quiet  places  of  the  world;  tne  work  I 
neered  the  whole  Guide  family  for  years,  have  done  has  many  times  seemed  to  me 
Whatever  credit  or  discredit  was  to  be  vain  and  with  no  return  in  accomplish- 
given  belonged  to  Zaanan.  ment.  ...  I have  been  sad,  daughter. 

Now  only  Ophelia  remained  on  the  and  I have  known  discouragement.  I 
little  farm.  Five  sisters  were  safely  mar-  have  feared  I was  like  the  man  who 
ried  and  in  more  practical  hands  than  hid  his  light  under  a bushel  . . . and  I 
Peter’s.  But  Ophelia,  most  difficult  of  have  been  afraid.  But  always  the 
all  of  them,  remained,  and  to-day,  while  thought  of  my  babies  has  kept  me 
Peter  racked  his  brain  for  arguments,  she  from  resentment.  . . . Babies  are  good, 
vowed  she  would  never  go.  Ophelia.” 

“I  sha’n’t  leave  you,  dad,”  she  de-  Ophelia  smoothed  her  father’s  thin, 
dared.  “I’m  all  you’ve  got  left.  Just  white  hair  and  laid  her  cheek  against 
me.  Why — why,  you’d  starve,  like  as  his  cheek.  “ But  I shall  stay  with  you, 
not,  if  I were  to  marry  and  go  away  from  father,  just  the  same.  . . .” 
you.”  From  the  road  came  a stentorian 

“But — ” said  Peter,  having  in  his  shout:  “Whoa, Tiffany ! Whoa!  What’s 
mind  a great  many  thoughts  on  the  sub-  the  matter  with  you,  eh?  Don’t  you 
ject  which,  somehow',  he  was  unable  to  know  whoa  when  you  hear  me?  Say! 
put  into  words.  I’m  a-goin’  to  trade  you  for  a hog,  and 

“No  use  talking,”  said  Ophelia,  slaughter  the  hog  for  bacon.  . . . Whoa, 
“Every  family  ought  to  have  at  least  now!”  It  was  old  Zaanan  Frame,  Justice 
one  old  maid  in  it,  and  I’m  our  last  of  the  Peace  for  Diversity  and  political 
chance.  . . . Besides,  it’s  so  silly  to  dictator  of  the  county;  it  was  Zaanan 
marry.  Look  at  Miranda  and  Viola  and  Frame,  self-appointed  guardian  of  the 
Desdemona  and  Olivia  and  Juliet.  Tied  Guide  family.  With  loud  mutterings 
down!  So  far  as  I can  see,  dad,  all  there  he  tied  his  horse,  named  after  that  fa- 
is  to  marriage  is  being  able  to  brag  to  mous  book,  Tiffany's  Justices'  Guide,  and 
other  women  that  you  didn’t  have  to  limped  up  the  walk. 
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“Afternoon,  folks,”  said  he,  gruffly. 

“Afternoon,  Uncle  Zaanan,”  replied 
Ophelia,  and  Peter  smiled  his  welcome. 
The  old  justice  lowered  himself  cau- 
tiously into  a rocker,  for  a recent  wet 
spell  had  awakened  his  rheumatism. 

“Well,”  he  grunted,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other,  “what’s  the  matter?  Eh? 
What’s  wrong?” 

“Ophelia,”  said  Peter  Guide,  glad  to 
be  able  to  shift  the  weight  of  the  matter, 
“says  she  shall  never  marry.  . . . She 
says  she’s  going  to  stay  with  me  always. 
. . . She  says  she  wouldn’t  dare  leave 
me  alone.  . . . She  says  she  doesn’t 
want  children.” 

“Um  . . . Hum.  . . . Calc’latin’  on 
bein’  an  old  maid,  eh?  Figger  that’s 
about  the  job  to  suit  you,  do  you  ? Eh  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Ophelia. 

“Wa-al,”  growled  Zaanan,  his  face 
impassive,  “I’ve  up  and  read  clean 
through  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  more’n  a dozen  times,  and  I don’t 
recollect  anythin’  in  it  forbiddin’  old 
maids.  . . . Old  maids  is  what  keeps 
the  institution  of  matrimony  goin’.  . . . 
’Course  they  be.  . . . It’s  the  sight  of 
old  maids  a-hangin’  round  that  gitg  the 
girls  to  wearin’  red  ribbons  in  their  hair 
and  yaller  frocks  of  a Sunday  to  ketch 
the  boys.  . . . Old  maid,  eh?  Um.  . . . 
Don’t  want  no  children.  Huh!  Well, 
Ophelia,  you  might  go  on  and  try  it  to 
see  how  you  like  it — but  don’t  keep  a- 
tryin’  it  too  long.  That’s  the  way  some 
old  maids  got  to  be  sich — they  kep’ 
a-tryin’  somethin’  or  other  till  there 
wasn’t  no  more  pink  in  their  cheeks,  nor 
shine  to  their  eyes,  nor  crinkle  to  their 
hair;  and  then  old  maids  was  about  all 
they  could  be.” 

Peter  Guide  showed  his  disappoint- 
ment in  his  face,  but  Zaanan  did  not  so 
much  as  glance  at  him;  in  fact,  the  old 
justice  seemed  to  have  exhausted  the 
subject  of  marriage,  for  he  began  talking 
about  something  quite  alien  to  that 
sacred  institution,  and  when  he  left  at 
the  end  of  a couple  of  hours  it  remained 
as  he  abandoned  it. 

He  drove  Tiffany  back  to  Diversity, 
or,  rather,  Tiffany  hauled  Zaanan  there, 
for  the  ancient  horse  was  not  one  to  be 
driven  or  in  any  manner  turned  from 
his  set  custom  of  varying  an  amble  with 
a crawl.  Of  his  own  accord  Tiffany 


stopped  before  Zaanan’s  office,  dropped 
his  head,  and  appeared  to  go  fast  asleep. 
Zaanan  got  down  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  grunts  and  ejaculations,  and 
went  toward  the  steps.  Dolf  Springer, 
pathmaster,  sat  there,  whittling. 

“Was  you  thinkin’  of  goin’  by  Ham 
Lovett’s  office?”  asked  Zaanan. 

“ I was  just  gittin’  on  to  my  feet,”  said 
Dolf,  “to  go  to  that  very  place.” 

“G’-by,  Dolf,”  said  Zaanan,  and  went 
inside. 

In  ten  minutes  Lovett,  the  coroner, 
bustled  in. 

“Afternoon,  Ham,”  grunted  Zaanan. 

“ Howdy,  Jedge.” 

“Had  a vacation  this  summer,  Ham?” 

Ham  puzzled  a moment,  for  he  knew 
Zaanan’s  method  of  issuing  commands. 
Zaanan  never  ordered  directly,  but 
moved  his  men  to  his  will  by  sugges- 
tion, by  innuendo,  by  various  indirect 
methods  peculiar  to  himself.  “Hadn’t 
thought  of  no  vacation,  Jedge,”  said 
Ham,  not  able  to  fathom  Zaanan’s  wish. 

“Goin’  to  go  on  a vacation,  Ham?” 
Zaanan  demanded,  his  right  eyebrow  far 
down  over  his  eye. 

“Wa-al,  now,  Jedge,  I calc’late  my 
wife  ’u’d  sorter  relish  a visit  away,  but — ” 
He  hesitated  and  shuffled  his  feet,  for 
Zaanan  in  anger  was  not  without  terror. 
“ But  there’s  leetle  Mel — you  know  leetle 
Mel,  son  of  Mel  Treadway,  my  nephew. 
Pore  leetle  baby’s  stayin’  to  our  house 
since  his  ma  died.  . . . My  wife  won’t 
hanker  none  to  go  traipsin’  around  with 
him.” 

“Goin’  to  take  leetle  Mel  with  you. 
eh?” 

“Hain’t  nobody  to  leave  him  with.” 

“Um!  Huh!  Hain’t  nobody,  eh? 
. . . I dun’no’s  anybody  ever  left  a baby 
with  me.  Ever  hear  of  anybody  doin’ 
so?” 

“You!”  Ham  almost  permitted  him- 
self to  grin. 

A rumble  started  from  Zaanan’s 
throat. 

“Why,”  said  Ham,  “I  shouldn’t  be 
s’prised  if  my  wife  might  sort  of  ask  you 
to  look  after  Mel.” 

“Um!  How  old’s  Mel?” 

“Goin’  on  four.” 

“When  was  you  thinkin'  of  goin’. 
Ham?  'Twasn’t  Sattiday,  now,  was  it? 
Eh?” 
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like  he  was  a big  up 

and  was. very  happy  shaeaL  '. 

Out  into  v 1 1 e country  tky  drove  until 
they  reached  a pntnt  jdyr..  ^pjrlfid  the 
rum  of  the  road  Peter Guide's 

lann-bonsc . Here  Kaanan  alighted,  aL 
lowing  Mel  to  rate  » big  jump”  from 
Iht-  gear  into  his  amis.  *.\ 


“G’-bv  Ham.  grunted  the  justice. 
*®4  Pfijfo  yanishK^fnim  the  rnr<tti. 

/•aanari  sat  at  his  table  a lew  mimikt. 
fiicn  a sound  issued  from  his  throat 
whkh  might  have  been  blood  rHawtv  t<» 
;4  chijckley  Mis  fact-.,  bowem,  showed 
flo  tfyct'Sf  of  r/musemenc.  y 
Prcoyfttly  ho  got  slowly 
to  his  feet  ' ; and  went 
m the,  fjflhde.  He 
Luffed  .slowly,.  ejteak- 

o’vjy,  into  h.»s  luiggv,  and 
dfove  lid’any  a round  to 
thy  bom.  . 

On  the  fe*Uo«v*n"  Sat- 
urday momitift  Coroner  , 

beettv  j«i!  hn  wife 
ftOppcd  ;it  Zaanim's  door 
On  their  tv ,o.  to.  the  depot. 

■Tliey  ' left  " in  yZaanan's  ■ 

v'hargt  'forte  Mel  Tread* 
vVoy.  aged  goin'-tm-fouy 

’rscgpple  &$?!!-' 
««!«:;  sJntyly  ^nWn  the  . ; U;£ 
street  a!«rrc.  Vi  •>,.  },,.v- 
etr  s lao-  wtoy  an  ex- 

rutfs-sKin-  of  doHot  Per- 

haps  she  was  not  »hpv 
v--th.:r  .s.,nsn,,j  fo' 

nan  s effit  ieoyy  as  a 

nurse;  ; . • •.  V ;:*y 

ifoanaty  however,  w a*. 

Y'“:  to  lift  himself  up  to 

§£  ''O’ercrnrv.-  Before 

i“m*  C<>vr~r.f,s  <y-«N j'y  ,sUt  ;of 
tm  mom  rh, 


>.•  ....  t>|d. justice'  fory’' 
*»«  .m  rh,  mi dvr  „f  >f 

,,  v « ....Jcfuerk 
;^h.  r.-V*  femt 

*g»  fifes  mm  .»  hvc- 

mo/n  co tt:*et.  ,rnd«r- 
«pi.mhJ  where  he  lived  a 
tfi'israirtaatne  lifowfoha 
j ack  r|)Jt 

fymdy  the  vc,.,,|v  - ^ 

■ i m any  m,,,-,-  j-jj 

tCxTnwl ' m 

_ Hirh  was  Al ways  bumping  ttt 

<unst  the  wall  tt.h,„  ,r  jM rMped. 

AJeUvascarrn.i  .done  the  fo>.d 

|ust?mxrcs  sotlt;,f  I,e  forgot  even  « 
T.'ftnr  and  Unde,  and  uotca  rear 
Wed.  He  heljied  7.aanan  harne: 

' -irui.  •■•irr.irjg  between  /laanan 
nHd  tin  Kros  in  be.  for!..  U-i  -.  d 
e,nt:  771  _Y« 


gnny  m do  f <•!  wajkin , n° 

c^btre  yoir  kip  A ept  lH  ’ 

"!  #ke  b>e  ill. with  m.V 

said  MiL.  ow 

" ! ui."  •_ I ‘lined  /••<  jrt.m.  ” 
Injuf--  A up*.p  a $8s$t$f  • 
I hev  got  down  ort  ^11 -fours  and 
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•Srif! l $ *?f  **  V_( W: 


along  th*;  rail  fence,  neemiiy  ahead,  with 

v iptji  hing  & hto«!  buslits;  rt's^y  to  a.f-  :/  i >|>l».- Ii;*  o/nvat' d, 
-rack  or  nett.  »&  .liap paling's  tlVntahdefl.  f$H;ryhtttdai^^  "W 
At  hot  *!tvy  > ailif  to  Pvtvf \ >uk!;;:>  ivhiff  Mi-1  fojfcv  . J ! 
painted  feftCte  , s?:UA!o(pnu*  t'OWfK'.lk 

“ If  I w.Jf  s &i|  In juib’’  depart d him  M‘J  lift  Jmn.Jd' 

ZaM&n.-  in  a lvoui>«-  v.-R  >:>  f ed- 

:.  ;.;•■•  r :•  vy  (,>  '<1,0  .I.Wt  $&&$$;:'}  ' • • ' .;• 

m Korns* 'it  — lictylduk  J-  apdf’d  cvu 

in*  to  the  hvuo , Jhd  IM  Jiivh. 

.0;  lun .1  as  I roiji.l  he  k . .W-'o  •••..:  A'.ii  •:>•< 

jyv‘  lont-tKem  folks  'mart-  t</dV;j*}'h“T; 

U )>■>.  fi-i  )-:•]  \ 1 • - f , '•  .. 

**  F*>U‘a  j&  wyurcif  of  lupins.  (rnt.tw?-ciffs--  • Vi  ontijiiH' 

••-'•’  i •(’-  :.  b-  " ‘ ! ,i„';  I hut 

I ifj  !•■*  .o'*.  vii'I  /..MiOn,  itml  paned  i n>*|'pof  iin  1 

thjt  jirth:  }|:lio\v  •-■»>  rlvi.;  luyoj.  U(H i.«?f  .ujmw  -£• 

.yen',  fonld.  j/'vc  this  be  ft*  hdf  Hhpn  a . 
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in  a whisper.  She  (Till  not  reglwfc  that 
she  whispered,  or  why  she  whispered. 
To  speak  softly-  is  the  habit  of '.vo/nan- 
kind  htddipg  a .We^pipjK  ehiid.  JYrhaps 
it  is  c ;iusv.d  by  g • cert  ain  aivi:  -ap  gwe  of 
the 

the  face -af  rht  fact  of  motherhood.  “-f 
dirty-*  knowy1’  she  repeated.  Yhe.g  more 
cautiously.  that  she  might  imp  ffjs>fin:n 
the  child,  “ I — J believe  sonWhodykHefr : 


C/f  *> 

C*f 


fm- 

£' 


4t  \ 

iJVi 


■j* 

j 


him  here?'1.  Peter  cmdd'  m>f  ft  tick 
-Comprehend . 

"Yes,  . Like  ha  hies  ate,  left  pn 

door-steps,'* 

“1—1  Lint  my  daddyi1'  said  Mel* 
ting  up  soddepty  and  looking  af  lAttfe'rY 

Peter  spyileti  ftggin— the  same  sjsnik 
Mel  fegatited  him  gravely.  Peter  hdd 
out  his  arms  and  Mel  struggled  toward 
him.  The  old  sHvoOhu aster  rook  the 
child  htiftgrily,  “Who  is  yout  daddy, 
little  man ?”  fie  asked. yN. : :y;  .N-ivi?"  \v::.; 

“ Hi’s  my  daddy,”  said  Mel,  and  that 
was  all  that  'could  he  had  frorti  him  np 
the  poim.  IVrer  ju-ffed  him  and  talked 
to  him,  and  now  and  again  inter|een;d 
a : 'ijumioh  with ' a view  ip  idvn ri%a turn* 
but  little  Mel  had  forgotten,  U>,  ifi  ope . 
of  those  • inrr>m{>rehei>-sihle  moods  pf 
childhood,  ttfused  $oa*<*8£?.1  .*  V- . “Y 
“ VVhat  shall  »e  dft?"  m'kcd  Ophelia., 

-is  there  airtything  to  dof 


his  great-unde  Ham  !•'• 
Sp  he  lurgan  tit  make  fiitr 
“ l el  ’s  play  sonvijn/' 
tugging  at  Peter's  oilWr. 
be  an  old  horsey  and  1 n«i 
the  barn." 

Peter  was  nonplussed 
then  long-dead  icioikoi.; 
looked  a tnfie  shicepishh 

and  got  down  on  his  i.‘i- 
vyhife  little  Me!  clamWj 


* E>i4da  pi"  shout  ed 
gallop,  . , . .No.'  Not: 

Sind  down.  That's  the  v 
dsUvUred  to  impart  to 
bimtpy  uncertainty  of 
gstHtyfk-ia  thmg  not  eas 
.pli  shed  m old  yo,a 
and  knees.  However,! 
suited  Peter  Guide,  t> 
...  Wett  told. 

Ophelia  watched  evei 
patience.  At  last  sh< 
wish > father,  you'd  list 
world  .are  we  to  do?" 

Mel’s  steed  oann  tv- 
over  its  shoulder.  Ii 
Irani  the  ground  and 
Mel  was  delighted, 

" ' G:’:  he  yelled, 
SfiakY  hands  with 


“ \ V h a t — w hat  Mpsl 
dear?’ ’ Peter  askt d . 


;v  - > 

hiy  people,’' 

.;.  - - - :;r-"-  .:•’-  ywly-  ' 

•** 

n*  ’ - -'o'- 

” But',*'  ‘.aid  P 

• H I.  'his  | 

H'Ople — may  "1  think,”  d eel  nr 

L.vJ  -;N 

not  want  hi  be  I 

mind." 

In-ftrr  hitch  up  and  t 

' j' ‘W 

“Ail  the  •More 

rcavii)  t or  ii 

imlinp  tjicio,  Yiiiiman.  He'll  knu*. 

•r> 

4 , J 


vpm  • 

dy??#’r 


;.  she.  *;sid,  somewhat  4 
Liter  sighed  and  drew  littlCe  Mcl 
to. him,  ' >,;\N 

Mel-  Vi t up  soddeiiK . tears  gone?  tin-, 
gfriiid;  “Let's  rdnv  he  rnm- 


ly  SiinH'htii 


rnandedy 

Pom  Ltd:-  Midi  Why  should  hi s ter- 
ror Iasi  long  i . V.  h y should;  his  man&e- 
ness  persist?  SffuV  his  itmtliers  death 


he  had  m.-.-.-i  ■•><■  n,  hod  passed  fmtlt 
Stranger  to  sttaUKoif,  so  that  strangers 
were  no  loiiger  stranger^  tr»  him,  Ivpt: 
-mir.il rai  and  opt  uoexpeetiid  iiwidyrtts  rh 
his  '-an.v  f . Now,  doubtless*  .he  simply::, 
figured  thissr  he  hud  been  handed#  vertb 
a fresh  fv.tfttdy-iif  uydi vidtiah.  *vhft  .sit-Wed 
to  him 


,o  gle 


>f  rhat,"  said  Pett 
•to  ■!•«.  . . . Get  J.jft 
i t"  !e  Peter's  got 
“ Aim'll  take  th 
iiin-cttd  ( ipheli  a~ 

er  rt-pp lit1  <1  r 

a.  I — l tVGriV 
leave  him  hert?.  V. 
f<4ks  might  come  V 
w air  on  argomen- 
. fiaqi,  fhlkyvvt-sl  by 
that  Peter  wa 
tak- 1 he  child  f rt»n 
;si!nd  : it  sum  c vv Y»  t 
yovpefipw.  Peter 
hiipptO ; he  w an 
'-Si i-Wg  as  he  cou 


:higan 
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He  almost  gave:  in, 
however,  when,  the 
child  cried  rp  coin* 
with  him,  blit  by  ;» 

hot  able  supMnoftmg,  r'tf 
t he  will  • M;  hardened 
his  heart  and  drove 
away  alotuG; 

Zaanan  was  id  Iliii 
office,  unoccupied  by 
1 i tigaticMi,  tfe  itlanced 
up  with  his 
tomed  frovyrt  3S  Tciter 
entered . ‘‘Howdy* 

Petet  ?* * Hr  fronted . 

•“'Good  <Uy,’*  Z.?uv 
R3tL”  respcindyd  Pyrc'iy' 
theft  fis  hesitated, 
thftthrfi  he  were-  t*n- 

witfhpg  to  rtwk*  kuftWft 
his  errand.  ' 

“ What’s  ailin-  you* 
Peter?”' Zaapsih  aphtedi 
” Thety  yrthtwie  boy 
at  our  house.”  began 
the  *>Sd  3t’ht)i>lnia,ster 
-y.P'a  Unit*  bit  of  a fd- 
■ kAeY~a  beaucff'iij  little 
fi  JIovy,  Zvianan.'”  ? . ; •. 


What's  WdoHi  thcioi 
W h e re1  d;  h g; . cuine 

iVctuL’ ; fV  . 

’’  kftftSv.  Ophelia  thinks  mhjht  paifte  ’em  over  tb  Ophelia^  You 

somehudy—abandnoyd  him'  tbmv  1 kin  keep  the  baby  a spell  to  see.  ft  hat 
we-Hijyc tded  fik  etiftne  in  to  ask  yap what  turns  up*  or  you  can  IVtHi 
we  ought  to.  do.'  and  we'll  ln“cp  hint  in  th?  jail  t til  the 

‘"What  d'  -you  vsini  to  dor1"  ybutts.or  soipebody  kirvfiggxt  out  what's 

” I, “.sard  Peter, ''  I — should  like--  It  best  to  be  dmu ." 
would  be  a W'onilerfttl  thing  jip  have—  a . ” Jidl!”  eVcIaiined  POyt o; iC  pijf f : 
baby  about  the  Hpdstv’*  For  that  baby;  You  wouldn't-— put  that 

“Sh’u'd  think  you’d,  had  enough  of  luhv  in  fhv  jail?* 
babiVSvtytHysfiibtiE.^^  5P-;Yjpi§ .-c^T%  * 

■‘Each of cbesix  was  welcome. Zaanyii.  Zaanan  said,  shortly.,.  ■“Anythin*  else* 
. . , But  hone  of  tfem  was'  a hoy.n  ..  lYwT-  lie  waited  briefly.  Peter  stood 
“1  gather  Ophelia  don’t  fig-ger  the-  hesitating,  “C’  by.  • Pete  tv’  -grunted 
thing  same’s- you  do.”  Zuamuw  ami  then  .firmed  to  that  great 

“Ophelia,”  said  Peter,  t'evusingiy*  |w>k,- ' 77/GyeV  Jmikfi  Gmcl'r,  and 
“isn’t  used  to  babies*  &hcby  Lin  afraid  , {Afehbd;  tt:s  pages.  He  was  thus  cntcr- 
sbe.  doesn't,  lifa.  babies  J don't  finder ’"  in«  Upon  ;m  hour  of  recreation, 
stand  ity  ltTs  ejUt'eiy. . $$;•)# • -1  {hnjile( 

Zaanan f”  -Lurie  jVlel  was  nor  ddhculr  to  console 

“I’d  call  it  somethin'  rise.”  growled  hit  being  left  behind  by  Peter  Guide, 
the  old  justice.  “Muni!  YYanr  to  know  His  grief  was  loud  and  djsmavifjg.  until 
what  ro  do,  eh  r Calc’bfc  on  tny  ad-  Ophelia  too  cm  be  red  the;  <o<»kvi.»t.  -The 
yfeeLyWetJ,  Pd-tyr>  L hain’V  got  no  advicy,  rvdor  of  fresh  cooky  faired  open  Mel’s 
Thm,’&  two  tfemgsWob  kin  do,  and  you  ' -tygiy  fresh  rooky  crammed  in  :rhe tumith 
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shut  off  audible  sorrow,  and  the  pleasing 
sensation  of  fresh  cooky  conveyed  to  the 
brain  by  the  sense  of  taste  created  an 
opposite  emotion.  Ophelia  was  relieved. 
She  had  discovered  something  about 
childhood.  It  was  the  beginning  of  her 
education  on  that  intricate  subject. 

Mel  sat  on  the  step  beside  Ophelia, 
eating  cooky  and  surveying  the  scene  in 
search  of  possible  adventure.  Suddenly 
he  scratched  his  leg.  This  called  his 
attention  to  that  member.  He  patted 
it,  moved  it  about,  pinched  it  gently. 
He  found  it  to  be  an  interesting  leg,  a 
curiosity-exciting  leg.  He  turned  to 
Ophelia. 

“What’s  my  leg  made  of?”  he  asked. 

The  question,  so  to  speak,  hit  Ophelia 
on  her  mental  funny-bone.  It  dazed  her. 
The  tingle  of  it  upset  her.  Somewhere 
she  had  heard  it  was  proper  to  answer 
the  questions  of  childhood  plainly  and 
clearly.  How  could  she  plainly  and 
clearly  answer  this  question?  At  last, 
desperately,  she  began.  “It’s  made  of 
meat — ” 

“And  potato?”  interrupted  the  vastly 
interested  Mel. 

“No!” — somewhat  sharply — “not  po- 
tato.” 

“Why  isn’t  it  made  of  potato?” 

“ Because  it’s  made  of  meat  and  bone 
and  skin,”  said  Ophelia,  desperately. 

“Why  is  it  covered  with  skin?” 

Ophelia  had  an  inspiration:  “To  keep 
the  meat  in,”  she  said.  Mel  understood 
this  and  it  satisfied  him.  Henceforth  he 
pictured  his  skin  as  a sort  of  brown 
paper  from  the  butcher-shop  such  as 
the  tradesman  wrapped  about  mutton- 
chops.  Other  matters  troubled  his  small 
intellect,  however. 

“Is  there  good  cannibals?”  he  asked. 

“No;  cannibals  are  all  bad.” 

“Why  are  they  all  bad?” 

“Because,”  said  Ophelia,  struggling 
vainly — “because  they’re  heathen  and 
they  eat  people.” 

“Do  they  eat  people  because  people’s 
legs  are  made  of  meat?” 

“I  suppose  so.” 

“Do  they  eat  the  skin  — and  the 
bone  ?” 

Ophelia  stood  up.  “Don’t  you  want 
another  cooky,  Mel?” 

“Wouldn’t  cannibals  rather  eat  cook- 
ies than  people?”  Mel  countered. 


“They  haven’t  any  cookies,”  Ophelia 
said,  unguardedly. 

“Why?”  asked  Mel,  and  Ophelia  fled 
kitchenward  to  return  with  a cooky  in 
each  hand. 

“Tell  me  a story,”  commanded  Mel. 

“What  about?”  Ophelia  asked,  help- 
lessly. Story-telling  was  an  art  hitherto 
neglected  by  her. 

“About  diggin’  a big  hole  and  the’ 
was  a woodchuck  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  he  said,  ‘Come  in,’  and  we  did  come 
in,  and  the’  was  another  woodchuck,  and 
he  says,  ‘Who’s  that?’  and  the’  was  a 
bed  and  a table  and  a chair  and  a kitchen 
and  a stove,  and  cookies,  and  blocks  to 
build,  and  a ’ittle  train  of  cars,  and  the 
woodchuck  says,  ‘Ain’t  you  hungry?’ 
and  we  was  hungry,  and  that's  the  storv. 
Tell  it.” 

Ophelia  started,  experienced  the  joys 
of  creation,  found  her  imagination 
moved  under  impetus,  enabling  her  to 
invent  and  invent  and  pile  illogical  hap- 
pening on  illogical  happening  till  the 
woodchuck  and  his  hole  were  left  far 
behind  and  forgotten,  and  she  and  Mel 
were  talking  to  the  leprechaun,  who  is 
the  fairy  shoemaker,  and  trying  to  catch 
him  to  get  three  wishes,  and  Mel  wished 
he  had  a reg’lar  big  engine  to  be  engineer 
of,  with  a whistle  and  a bell  on  it  . . . 
and  wished  more  and  more  drowsily,  un- 
til at  last  his  head  pressed  more  heavily 
against  Ophelia’s  side  and  slid  into  her 
lap.  She  looked  down  and  saw  he  was 
asleep,  whereupon  she  sat  very  still, 
hardly  daring  to  breathe — and  there  was 
a warmth  in  her  heart  and  a feeling  of 
softness  that  made  her  bend  over  the 
child  with  unconscious  tenderness.  So 
she  sat  holding  little  Mel  when  Peter 
Guide  returned. 

“We’ve  got  to  keep  him  — awhile, 
anyhow,”  whispered  Peter. 

“’S-s-shhh-hh!”  commanded  Ophelia. 

Peter  hushed,  and  together,  in  com- 
plete silence,  they  waited  for  Mel  to 
awaken. 

That  night  little  Mel  would  not  let 
Peter  put  him  to  bed.  Bedtime  was 
no  moment  for  masculine  interference. 
Bedtime  is  when  mother  is  needed. 
Ophelia  was  his  best  substitute  for 
mother.  For  the  first  time  in  her  score 
of  years  Ophelia  saw  what  it  was  like  to 
have  a baby  go  to  sleep  with  his  arms 
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about  her  n«cfc;  It  is  notable  thair  she 
did  not  go  dpwo-stairs-  again  night, 
but  went  to  her  own  room  and  'remained 
there. 


: ” Here’s'  the  baby’s  pa,”  said  Zaanan, 
anti  introduced  them. 

Little' M e!  was'  on  borsch ado,  his  tiny 
legs  astride  his  father’s  neck.;  *’/ -always 
kiss  daddy  when  he  ctmioGV  he  said, 
dc’ctisingly,  toD^BikT TGco'T : r 
Orjce  mom  Z^att^n  chutkJBT 

. They  sat  down 
T-T-  ••  -•  ' tin  rht‘;p6fch>'and 

presently  Pet  ur 
t Guideyvameup 

It  from  thtj  barn.; 

:>  '•  . “ We-y.yve’  ve 

' - enjoyed  Jsaying 

aB.  he  said  softly, 

hik  eygs  oh  little 

'’Hc-seems 

v . ‘ if  IpTve  eofcrved  be- 

young  I re  ad - 
etS  jr, aj  is ey£s  on 

hifhvj  said  Peter, 


At  the  end  of  te  n days  Melvin  Tread- 
way came  to  Diversify  to  visit  his  little 
son.  He  found 

M ..iim'i 


nan,  Wfiigjn  be 
did,  maintaining 
fog  the  Itvhst  part 
a profound  si- 
lence, hut  occa- 
sionally emitting 
a chuckle  which 
ceasdecidedly  m- 
tompfihynsible 
to  T're.hdw’ay..  M 
they  eu-afed  the . 
Guide  farm  ?.aa- 
nan  n ti  d g ed 
T r e a d iy-^TG 


. <?  H u m ! ” 
gt  tin  red  Zaanan, 
Mel's  father 
stayed  to  dinner 
and  to  supper, 
and  some  of  the 
rime  he  was  not 
Itbying  with  lit- 
tle Me).  Zaanati 
Frame  was  pos- 
sessed of  a great 

....JWJHH etirvj'sitv'-.i^gard-’ 

been  in  good  s-r  y •■  os*--  wm  keep  ine-  the  barn  and 

hand.v.  Here  he  the  hack  pasture 

chuckled  twice,  lots  and  a rnim- 

iittle  MB  w a s tdaying  in  the  yaVdp  be)  ftf  Other  things  that  took  him  and 
the  mer,  drove  up.  Hr  saw  bis  father s Peter  Guide  away  from  the  house.  This, 
rind  gjn^ted  hint  w’itH  delighted  shouts.:  ; In  the  timesyvher*  iietlfc  Mel  was  person- 
“ My  daddyl  My  daddy  G ally  engaged  on  juv'enile-  adventure,  left 

Ophelia,  Vt art !i<l,  came  Hurriedly  to  Treadway  and  Ophelia  together.  She 
the  door.  She  found  G rv  li'  iTsglwvoed  discoveied  he  n as  not  the  objection  able 
by  Mel’s  shofits  of  ’’pudslv,”  Hut  did  individual  she  had  at  frrst  Taken  him' ro 
not  recognize  it  as  frothr  Undouluedfyy  be.  Indeed,  she  perceived  that  he  was 
however,  she  was -liaiimd.  "She*  watt  bed  pleasant  T*>  look  at,  kindly,  friendly, 
Zaanan  and  young  J read  way-  iilJght  courteous..  I lie  situation  swept  aside 
from  the  buggy  and  walk  up  the  parlt.  many  cmnvnrwns,  and  Melvin  Tread- 
and  she  felt,  a sense  oi  antagonism  wa\  and  Opheiia  arrived  av  -mbst  .soria’ 
tovvard  the  young  nan.  a.  sense  of  liking  for  each  tither, 
antagonism  she  could  not  mfiderstandf'jT:  That  rught  littlt  Mel  Ootltd  pot  let  his 
She  mistook  it  for  dislike  at  hist  .sight,  father  put  him  to  bed,  demanding  rear- 
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fully  that  Ophelia  do  as  she  had  cion, 
every  night  for  a matter  of  two  Weeks.. 
She  blushed,  took  the  little  fellow  in  her 
arras,  held  him  eihsef-witE  an  irvex- 
plicabje'  focling  of  .jealousy  toward  his 
fat  her --and  earned  him  Up-Stairs, 

Again  Zaunim  Erdrne  ehuekitvl. 


would  return;  not  bopeUiljy.tt  is  true, 
hut  rather  prayexfta^i  Y Ps-Vcc  loved 
children,  and  he  had  grown 
tie  Mel  very  much  indeed,  He  did  hut 
want  the  child  tc>  go,  yet  hfoy  keep  him  ' 
Peter  sighed  and bowed  his head. 

In  half  art  hour  little  Met  was  asleep 
V,;V>.  he  list  je-etttered 
the  room.  lire  mtn 
satfdeof.bvi?  old  Za-ac 
•twrri  her  w ith 

twinkling 

■ : " Yyjif  piiy  ‘ said  he. 
‘ ‘.dnnV  c^fhf'.bre  fo  W 
riykled  tyj  dejjth  when 
away,' 

When  Tift l e . Mr  1 
fcv  gfres  iyi  iy<imtlif>vv 

BjL  ^ Ophelia  had  not 

r JMWbtfc..  thought . pf  that  , 

■ ./y'YT.^  When  the  . -child  V-;., 

taken  away!  Wjjifci 
e,he  el  tun  lit 

‘ > -T  awakthed  by-  him  in 

the  itiomine.  when  «$»*•• 
■9  wnutd  nejt  watch  'for 

KKfti  hiy  little  to  clow 

H|  at  nigM>  when  he 

HHl  wpxdd  n<*r  he  at  her 

tfHBmfc  hreis  wijfo,  demands, 

With ' duesrkms.  \Vith 
H^n  son 

rrVws-pll daylong’  Slit. 
:■  thought  of  tho?r. 

HHr  things  nuWy-Ojrhelu 

G uidfo  vt-Tfo  two  weeks 
BBP  agplyad  sptikeo  of  cliil; 

drori  as  an  argiunwfo. 
against  ' 

Novr  she  t u r ufot 
abruptly  and  left  tip 
room.  Pnesynrly  she 
came;  hack  again,  -and', 
hrr  eytys  had  -not  beef) 
dry'-dgpiti^;-''.  hof  alv 
senvrv 

you— thinking  ofhyfof.-  “Arty—  to  takeyy.tym 

away  V Peter  ask e<L  away  ?”  she  asked  *>f  Meivfo 

.-Why—”  began  the  ytums  man.  . 

We  — 1—  Coutdh'ryou  R't;h«nr  st3t 
— hnlv  for  a w h ik-  %:  -.  I — tv e on! ■ 1 ft 

glad  to  have  him.  He  y-Seisfes  ,<a  like  it 
ttyet:  fjrtd'tv  you  th.Ofk  the  I ovwty; 
would  -jbe  willing  foi  us  to^-havc  him-; 

stay  with  «4—  awfhly!"  V 

said  1 iy-adway.  ^hGs  'nt'Thiiu* 
it  !;i  A ..lor  of  r rouble 


i oufc  ■*.>$,  £ .‘ov*:  wife-  : on 


taking  xMy  Bk|j 
nervously/ 

“ I , Suppose  l»c 

liisr  A'SjJfys.'*  >yaid.  TreadWay.'':y ‘ 
only. pi. ice  for  lurct.  1 can't  kee 
the.  city.  b .;  y v ft-V  bet  ter  for  hit 
There."  \,  ,y.t 

Peter  i iibidy:  ;yaid  no  mltrey 

again  at  the  door  through  which  Ophelia  <u 
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Peter  raised  his  hand.  “Not  trou- 
ble,” he  said,  softly.  “Not  trouble — ” 

“We — I — ” Ophelia  paused,  her 
voice  breaking,  her  eyes  blinking  to  re- 
strain her  tears.  “ I should — miss  him — 
dreadfully.”  That  was  not  what  she 
wanted  to  say;  it  did  not  express  her 
thought.  What  she  wanted  to  say  was 
that  it  would  break  her  heart  to  have  the 
child  taken  from  her;  that  in  the  time 
he  had  been  there  he  had  rooted  himself 
in  her  heart;  that  she,  who  had  closed 
her  affections  against  children,  was  an- 
other girl,  was  overflowing  with  love  for 
this  child.  But  she  could  not  say  those 
things. 

“I’d  be — glad  to  have  him  stay  here,” 
said  Treadway,  a bit  huskily.  “It’s  a 
fine  place  for  a little  fellow.  . . . But — ” 

“ But  — nothin’,”  growled  Zaanan. 
“Kin  he  stay  or  can’t  he?” 

Treadway  frowned  an  instant  at  the 
old  man,  then  smiled.  “As  far  as  I’m 
concerned,”  he  said,  “he  can  stay — and 
— and  I’m  more  glad  than  I can  tell  you 
to  have  such  a place  to  leave  him.  You 
know  I’m  alone.  I can’t  give  him  a 
home^-” 

Again  Zaanan  Frame  chuckled. 

Hitherto  Melvin  Treadway  had  been 
able  to  visit  his  son  once  a month.  ,He 
had  believed  it  impossible  to  come  of- 
tener.  But  presently  he  found  himself 
traveling  to  the  Guide  farm  once  in  two 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  six  months  he 
arrived  every  Saturday  night  and  re- 
mained over  Sunday.  . . . He  found 
himself  welcome. 

It  was  midwinter  when  he  sat  in  the 
old-fashioned  parlor  with  Ophelia.  His 
son  was  in  bed  and  Peter  and  Zaanan 
were  discussing  local  politics  in  the 
dining-room.  Ophelia  and  Treadway 
were  not  discussing  anything.  Tread- 
way was  so  silent,  so  unresponsive,  that 
Ophelia  was  embarrassed. 

Treadway  got  to  his  feet  and  walked 
nervously  up  and  down  the  room.  At 
last  he  stopped  before  Ophelia,  his  face 
working,  but  his  voice  stern — stern  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  required  to  keep  it 
under  control. 

“Young  woman,”  he  said,  “do  you 
want  to  keep  little  Mel — always  ?” 

Ophelia  did  not  comprehend,  was  star- 
tled, sought  for  his  meaning. 
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“I  know,”  he  said,  uncertainly,  “that 
it’s  Mel  you  care  for  — that  you  wel- 
come me  on  his  account.  But  I — I don’t 
need  him  to  make  me  want  to  be  here. 
I — There’s  only  one  way  you  can  keep 
Mel  always,  and  that’s  to — take  me  witn 
him.” 

Ophelia  understood  now.  Her  hand 
fluttered  up  to  her  cheek,  her  eyes  sought 
Treadway’s  face  and  then  turned  down- 
ward. Her  heart  leaped — with  happi- 
ness. Why — she  wanted  this  manl  It 
was  a fact  that  never  had  presented 
itself  to  her  before;  she  had  never 
considered  Treadway  in  the  light  of 
a suitor;  but  now  she  knew  she  loved 
him  . . . loved  him,  but  could  not 
marry  him. 

“ I — ” she  began — “ I can  never  marry. 
. . . Father’s  old  and — it  would  leave 
him  alone. . . . He’s  so  helpless.  I can’t 
go  away  from  him.  . . . No,  Melvin,  I 
can’t  marry  you.” 

Zaanan  Frame’s  ears  were  sharp,  but 
his  intellect  was  sharper.  The  old  justice 
was  not  ignorant  of  what  was  passing 
in  the  other  room,  not  ignorant  of 
Ophelia’s  reply  to  Treadway.  He  had 
foreseen  it. 

It  is  a rash  thing  to  interrupt  a pro- 

?osal  of  marriage,  but  Zaanan  seized 
'eter  Guide  by  the  arm  and  forced  him 
into  the  parlor. 

“Ophelia,”  said  Zaanan,  “your  pa  and 
me  come  in  to  tell  you  a scheme  we  got 
fixed  up — us  two  old  codgers.  Know 
what  we’re  aimin’  to  do  if  we  can  fix  it 
so’s  to  make  it  possible — meanin’  about 
you?  We’re  calc’latin’  to  move  your  pa 
into  my  house,  where  we  can  live  to- 
gether-like, squabblin’  and  playin’  check- 
ers and  talkin’  politics.  Your  pa’s  dead 
set  on  it,  but  I can’t  git  him  to  go.  He 
figgers  he’s  got  to  stay  with  you.  I 
told  him  you  was  old  enough  to  shift  for 
yourself  a spell.  ...” 

Treadway  strode  to  Ophelia’s  side. 
She  found  herself  standing;  was  not 
aware  of  the  look  of  gratitude  she  gave 
Zaanan  Frame,  but  Zaanan  treasured  it 
in  his  heart. 

“Ophelia!”  said  Treadway. 

_ Her  reply,  if  it  were  a reply,  was  indis- 
tinct. It  was  muffled,  as  such  replies 
have  been  muffled  since  the  world  began 
to  twirl;  it  was  muffled  by  Treadway’s 
coat. 
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**rT'H.-VT  magnificent  reparation  made 
I hjp/^ie-  feafijmiiftVM!»lt;h  of  Bata- 
A tana  -to  tr  ciw.cn  unjustly  'con- ' 
vieied  to r rbc  crime  of  .mother  ought  to 
be  an  example  to  ail  out  $tafesr  and  even 
the ’Uni<*u  «>f  ihem.  hi  cases  where  anv 
such  tvrong  has  been  or  rnfryb  Bc  /fotizS ’ 
the  hkuijst  said,  as  fid  cam*  inn,  this 
department  with  his  Wit cd  ait  of  wel-:; 

eorolhj?  himself  to  iw  hpspirpiHtj^ 
lfVM,«y  y/Csrsfi.”  we  jrfcttirtjbd;.  pulling,  a 
sheaf  of  manuscripts  fmni  Under  him  in 
the  chair  he  h.ld  sunk  into  (the  chair 
which  we  keep  single  as  a suggestion 

that  it  is  our  busy,  day!,  kivhat  rlu 
happen  to  be  talking  about**’: /.;  . 

••'■*What  else  but  the- 
gent  man  condemned  at  Barataris  fit 
fourteen  months’  imprisonment  for  forg- 
ing checks,  but  released  after  about  as 
marry  weeks  on  thy:  confession  of  the  real 
forger  V* 

“Oh  yes,  TKt  scirtence  wgs  prompt- 
ly ' vacated.' ; and '• the  exculpated  cutprjr. 
was  restored  to  hr#  family  and  the  bosom 
of  society  without  the  least  delay.  ft\ 
vras  fine  of  the  other  fellow  to  own  tip 
and  let  the  innocent  man  have  the  be- 
lated benefi t c.f  the  doubt.” 

“Why*  btit  hayep'lfjyou  Aeotd,  haven’t- 
you  teen  the  foirutay 

papfint?”  the  Idealist  demanded,  spid  He 
began  tugging  at  the 
tiop  of  a modern  triumph  ofiosimaiktTi, 
which  we  rum  per cei yew- 
about  his  person. 

Bat  ve  put  out  an ’ imploring  .hand, 
and  said,  “Tell  it,”  and  he  Began: 

*'  It  shows  how  far  ahead  of -Stew  York 
tforatrtria  is  that  no  rumor  of  those  great 
civic  doings  has  drifted  hack  to  you.  Do 
you  know  how  the  innocent  in 4 its  <:«•>- 
tcnce  was  vacated,  how  he  was  restored 
to  his  family  amt  the 
Well,  since  you  ivort’r  let  the  repartee 
and  the  i'i»'ienv.itogtaphi'r  b.aye  tBeii: 

chance,  I will  tell  y'oiu,  ford  all  f shall  ask 
is  that  whatever  you  think  of  the  fact#, 
however  your  heart  glows  and  your  yfoif ; 


exults  at  the  recital,  you 1 
me.  As  sdon  as  tlist  ?pl 
that  geheroris  fnaltl’aci 
forged  the  checksj  rrude 
'and  estahtrshed  the  «v 

prisoner,  £>n  ■Hctraordiiia) 

: G lUtt  of  Error  v*  as  cable! 
pfoVunis  procedure  wat- 
thte  greatest  possible 
facts  had'  '|)epfci'rated 
with  electrical  celerity 
■ - was  M crammed^fhat 
obliged  to  use  force 
e.piwd,  The  court  vr.\ 
eforfc  iri  due  form,  and 
cl  mad  with  the  invite, 
the  Commonwealth  u 
St  ate  V attorney  entere 
.mb  the  foreman  of 
had  been  reassembled 
brought  in  a verdict  oi 
the  sincere  regrets  >»l 
thcii  first  verdict'), 
which  shook  the  edi- 
rjmn,. 

. soon  as  he  c 

Cuu'ft otFered  if-  p--i> 
Pgy  for  the  wjnong  t 
him,  :»tnl  solem  n I > r-  i 
pf  ipipf isimmeri  t p i <h 
-.  ■•lliiytfi.jmdnths  be?  fore 
• if  your  c\  | , 
i-nmigh,'  the  Court  a 
bblu?  tot1  much  like'  xl 
ivvrcittiyt  irs  other  S 
unt-t  iihc«vere»jl  nti 
: of  which  htr:  has  l> 
Commonweal  r h of 
}■:$$&$ . that',  illagicxs 
Usage,  and  mposyg 

amplest  pecuniarv 
.«oc\3il  reparat  itvr» 
foies  itself  in  t 

: -i«|lbv(M2iti*en-  Cor  < 
ter,  and  ouie-rs  tli 

you  be  paid  that t <n 
ys'fof,^»fod  n a -rri  <j  . a 
ibdpnfcybn  in  th e a 1 
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and  the  regard  of  your  neighbors..  This 
sum  will  be  paid  you  in  addition  to 
the  moneys  due  you  for  those  Prisoners' 
Earnings  now  universally  paid  to  pris- 
oners' families  by  the  Commonwealth, 
that  the  innocent  shall  not  suffer  even 
with  the  guilty;  and  I have  the  pleas- 
ure, the  honor,  the  sacred  privilege  of 
handing  you  herewith  the  State  Treas- 
urer's check  for  both  amounts/  The 
ex-convict  took  the  paper  in  a sort  of 
bewilderment,  as  if  he  were  unable  to 
realize  the  event,  and  the  judge,  after 
shaking  his  hand,  conducted  him  to  the 
outer  door  of  the  building,  where  an 
immense  concourse  of  his  fellow-citizens 
received  him  with  cheers,  repeated  again 
and  again,  till  the  sound  of  their  voices 
was  lost  in  the  music  of  the  band  which 
led  the  way  to  the  Common.  At  every 
comer  the  crowd  was  increased  by  the 
throngs  waiting  to  join  it  and  share  in 
the  ceremony  which  took  place  on  the 
elevation  before  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Monument,  where  the  ex-convict’s  resto- 
ration to  all  his  civic  rights  was  solem- 
nized with  impressive  circumstance  in 
the  presence  of  His  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor and  His  Honor  the  Mayor.  So  far 
as  it  had  been  possible  to  secure  the 
records  of  the  injury  he  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  law,  they  had  been 
brought  together  in  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff.  They  consisted  of  the  warrant 
for  his  arrest  (which  the  officers  had  re- 
fused to  show  him),  with  the  pages  from 
the  docket  of  the  court  forming  the  his- 
tory of  his  trial;  the  entries  of  his  Ber- 
tillion  measurements  from  the  prison 
register,  his  photograph  from  its  place 
in  the  Rogues'  Gallery  of  the  police,  and 
every  sort  of  written  or  printed  formal- 
ity relating  to  his  case,  so  that  there 
should  remain  with  the  State  no  witness 
of  the  dishonor  its  error  had  done  him. 
The  sheriff  read  or  explained  each  of  the 
documents  in  turn,  holding  it  up  in  full 
view  of  the  crowd,  and  then  consigned  it 
to  the  fire  burning  at  the  foot  of  the 

monument. 

“This  ended  the  popular  recognition 
of  the  ex-convict's  innocence,  but  there 
remained  the  more  intimate  and  even 
more  significant  and  important  event  of 
the  day  in  the  banquet  tendered  by  all 
the  officials  concerned.  As  this  affair 
was  strictly  private,  no  reporters  were 


allowed  to  be  present,  but  some  of 
the  more  interesting  details  transpired 
through  the  invited  guests." 

We  had  observed  how  in  his  excite- 
ment the  Idealist,  rather  a fastidious 
phraser  of  his  own  utterances,  was  allow- 
ing his  words  to  be  colored  more  and 
more  by  the  newspaper  narrative  which 
he  was  synopsizing  for  us.  But  we  let 
him  go  on  without  comment. 

“The  banquet  was  presided  over  by 
His  Excellency  the  Governor,  confronted 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table  by  His 
Honor  the  Mayor,  and  among  those 

[>resent  were  persons  of  distinction  in 
etters,  science,  art,  divinity,  ethics,  and 
penology.  Noticeable  on  a side-table 
were  some  vials  marked  Exhibits  i,  2,  3, 
etc.,  which  were  referred  to  by  several 
speakers  in  the  course  of  their  remarks, 
and  were  identified  as  the  objects  men- 
tioned by  the  ex-convict  in  the  inter- 
view given  the  reporters  after  his  libera- 
tion. One  of  the  bottles  contained  a 
small  collection  of  the  sort  of  insects 
which  he  had  found  pervading  his 
prison  bed;  another  the  superannuated 
vaccine  and  the  rusty  needle  employed 
in  guarding  him  from  smallpox;  a third 
appeared  to  be  the  sort  of  iodine  em- 
ployed by  the  prison  physician  in  treat- 
ing his  throat.  At  the  apposite  moment, 
another  exhibit  was  introduced  and  then 
quickly  withdrawn:  the  misfit  prison 
suit  which  burlesqued  the  prisoners  per- 
son when  his  own  clothes  were  taken 
from  him  and  which  he  had  described 
to  the  reporter  as  ‘tom,  dilapidated 
trousers,  a foot  too  short  for  him,  a be- 
slobbered vest  with  no  buttons,  and  a 
shapeless  coat  with  torn  lining.' 

“After  the  opening  speeches  by  the 
Governor  and  the  Mayor,  each  of  the 
officials  concerned  rose  in  his  order  and 
offered  the  ex-convict  an  apology  for 
what  might  have  seemed  an  excess  of 
justice  in  their  behavior  toward  him: 
the  inspector  who  refused  to  let  him  see 
the  warrant  for  his  arrest;  the  keepers 
who  laughed  his  assertions  of  innocence 
to  scorn;  and  the  prison  physician  who 
rofanely  abused  him  for  coughing,  when 
e had  been  bidden  not  to  cough,  during 
the  treatment  of  his  sore  throat.  These 
speakers  were  followed  by  an  eminent 
penologist  well  known  for  the  sense  of 
humor  which  has  supported  him  in  his 
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as  possible  he  escaped  from  the  guests 
crowding  round  him  and  went  home.” 

“And  what,”  we  asked,  “was  his  job 
when  he  had  it?” 

“Expert  accountant,”  the  Idealist  re- 
plied. 

“We  don’t  know,”  we  thoughtfully 
murmured,  “whether  such  a profession 
ought  to  tell  for  or  against  a man  accused 
of  forgery.  The  skill  which  he  might  be 
supposed  to  have  acquired  could  l>e  re- 
garded as  presumptive  evidence — ” 

“That  is  a question  purely  academic, 
now,”  the  Idealist  interrupted.  “You’ll 
be  glad  to  hear  that  our  warm-hearted 
State  and  city  governments  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  pressing  employment 
upon  him,  and  that  his  time  is  passed 
between  the  State  House  and  the  City 
Hall  in  a skilled  adjustment  of  the  public 
accounts.” 

“Well,”  we  said,  “it’s  a great  comfort 
to  have  such  a man  resuming  the  atti- 
tude of  an  average  American  citizen 
toward  the  community,  without  the 
shadow  of  grudge — or  kick,  as  he  calls  it 
— for  what  he  nas  been  through.  It’s 
very  different  from  that  of  those  two 
Italians  tried  in  Barataria  for  a civil 
murder  last  year;  they  seem  to  have  no 
sense  of  gratitude  for  their  acquittal, 
after  nine  or  ten  months  in  jail  and  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  circumstan- 
tial evidence  against  them.  They  have 
both,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  resumed 
their  profession  of  industrial  agitators, 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  Mr.  Arturo 
Giovannitti’s  recent  volume  of  poems,  or 
Arrows  in  the  Gale , as  he  calls  it,  they 
have  turned  out  rank  anarchists.” 

“You  think,”  the  Idealist  interpreted, 
“that  it  would  have  been  better  to  find 
them  guilty  and  deal  with  them  accord- 
ing to  law?” 

“We  don’t  say  that,  exactly.  There 
would  have  been  a difficulty  in  vacating 
their  sentence  if  it  had  been  executed. 
Have  you  read  his  book?” 

“Yes,  and  the  fact  of  the  author’s 
becoming  anarchist  did  not  seem  to  me 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  book.  The 


greatest  thing  was  the  thing  itself — 
the  literary  feat,  the  feat  of  that  sur- 
passing Italian  race  which  once  and 
twice  and  thrice  has  ruled  the  world. 
Before  now  we  have  had  Italian  novel- 
ists and  journalists  who  wrote  English 
rose  as  if  writing  Italian  prose,  but 
ere  is  an  Italian  poet  writing  English 
poetry  of  the  latest  mood  and  manner  as 
if  it  were  Italian  poetry.  The  author  has 
learned  one  side  of  his  art  from  our  Walt 
Whitman,  but  he  has  poured  the  new 
wine  of  his  own  volcanic  spirit  into  that 
rather  old  bottle,  and  filled  it  to  bursting 
with  a scalding  bitterness  very  different 
from  the  smooth  liquor  of  the  optimistic 
maker  of  the  bottle.  Rhythm  alternates 
rhyme  in  the  book,  and  vies  with  it  in  the 
struggle  to  say  out  the  fury  of  a life 
which  has  been  so  largely  the  experi- 
ence of  injustice.  When  I read  the  book 
I was  afraid  it  would  do  a great  deal  of 
harm  to  callowness  and  ignorance  in 
those  who  might  make  precept  of  what 
was  passion.  But  upon  the  whole  I 
don’t  know  that  it  is  as  dangerous  as 
the  society  page  of  the  Sunday  paper 
which  illustrates  the  saying  and  doing 
and  being  of  the  rich,  idle,  futile  wom- 
en and  men  who  apparently  spend  their 
time  in  an  anarchic  revolt  against  the 
law  and  gospel  of  work.  It  is  certainly 
shocking,  and  it  may  be  pernicious,  to 
have  a man  saying  all  that  he  thinks 
and  feels  at  the  wrong  which  he  con- 
ceives Society  and  Society’s  God  have 
done  him.  But  perhaps  it  is  all  neces- 
sary to  make  the  rest  of  us  think  and 
feel  a little  for  men  who  have  had  rea- 
son to  feel  irreparably  outraged.” 

“Irreparably?  But  wasn’t  the  same 
sort  of  reparation  offered  those  men  as 
was  offered  to  that  ex-convict?” 

“They  were  tried  before  the  law  which 
fully  righted  him  was  passed.” 

“Then  why  do  they  complain?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  the  Idealist  returned 
with  rather  a worried  air.  “You  might 
read  Mr.  Giovannitti’s  poem  of  ‘The 
Cage,’  in  which  the  present  accuses  the 
past  for  surviving  itself.” 
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IF  it  is  true  that  the  young  writer  may 
produce  good  literature,  after  the 
best  models,  and  yet  be  of  no  use  or 
desirability  as  a magazine  contributor, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  would  com- 
mend himself  to  editor  or  reader  by 
mere  uncanorueity.  The  law  - abiding 
citizen  is  not  on  that  account  interesting, 
and  the  law-breaker,  though  he  sue-, 
deeds  in  arresting  attention,  is  likely  to 
be  otherwise  an  uikoipimmJy dull  per- 
son. Yet,  in  the  protests  against  the 
conduct  of  magazines  so  frequent  in 
newspaper  letters  obviously  written  by 
rejected  contributors,  next  to  that  based 
on  despised  merit  we  are  sure  to  meet 
the  turning  of  the  worm  which  calls  it- 
self origin  a Ury.” 

Originalitv,  to  the-  editor,  as  to  the 
sensible  reader,  must  stern  a most  desir- 
able quality  m work  cif  any  writer, 
but  it  he  made  to  stom  the  most 

Usually  it  means 
that  thy  thing  dope  is  unprecedented, 
that  it  has  n<>t  been  done  before,  or  at 
least  not  in  »hc  same  way.  We  ipay 
apply  the  term  to  the  matter  or  to  the 
manner— to  the  author’s,  theme  or  to 
his  style,  though  the  t’.vu  should  seem 
inseparable  in  a genuine  product  of  the 
imagination,  that  ji#,  in  creative  work. 
Indeed,  nothing  can  he  creative  w ithout 
being,  by  that  very  token,  original. 

In  this  respect  we  diirim;itisli  In-tween 
the  products  of  nature  and  those  of  crea- 
tive art.  The  daffodil  of  this  spring,  in 
all  that  pleases  us,:  may  be  no  wise  differ- 
ent from  that  ' 

it  has  the  same  charms  m hs  fresh  ap- 
pea  ranee;  add  ?t>  ir  i-  with  every  hu- 
manly  natural  cliami-fftt  is  riot  staled 
by  repetition."  Bm  in  art  man  does  not 
vie  with  nature;  XAincncJis  might  nut 
spoil  the  charm,  but  sameness  is  impos- 
sible. A statue  may  be  reproduced,  a 
painting  copied,  a poem  reprinted  in 
countless  editions,  but  none  of  these  can 
he  recreated. 

A writer  can  contribute  yery  much  to 


our  entertainment 
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has  curiosity  anc 
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dance  of  materia 
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observation,  whi* 
sable,  is  not  a p* 
he  has  the  symp 
live  faculty  wh 
conditions,  his  u 
be  only  a skete 
esthetic  quality, 
found  disclosure, 
but  originality, 
tcrnal  aspects  of 
familiar  through 
demanded  of  t 
sketch  that  it  b- 
pretarion.  The 
era  contributor 
plied,  but  reall 
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gators  who  have  made  them  possible  by 
a kind  of  research  that  may  fairly  be 
called  creative,  there  seems  to  be  con- 
veyed immediately  from  the  laboratory 
to  the  disclosure  the  quality  of  original- 
ity pertaining  to  the  work  itself,  or  at 
least  to  the  scientific  imagination  which 
leads  and  guides  its  tentative  inquisition. 

As  it  is  in  poems,  stories,  and  essays 
that  the  creative  faculty  and  vision  are 
most  manifest,  it  is  in  these  that  origi- 
nality finds  the  widest  range.  But  in 
any  genuine  embodiment  of  art — which 
an  essay  may  be  as  well  as  a story  or  a 
poem — we  are  not  likely  to  lay  stress 
upon  originality  as  a separate  and  dis- 
tinct quality.  Those  who  do  thus  em- 
phasize it  in  an  estimate  of  their  own 
productions — as  in  those  plaintive  news- 
paper letters  we  were  speaking  of — 
unwittingly  awaken  the  suspicion  that 
there  must  be  something  wrong  in  their 
work — such  a suspicion  as  is  aroused 
when  a piece  of  writing  is,  excepting  as 
an  afterthought,  said  to  be  “original” — 
the  term  being  so  often  used  to  indicate 
some  striking  eccentricity,  an  “ear- 
mark” rather  than  a genuine  artistic 
quality. 

It  is  rather  a coarse  and  vulga  r sort 
of  entertainment  in  which  eccentricity 
counts  for  much.  It  is  of  all  degrees, 
from  the  curiosities  and  even  monstrosi- 
ties of  the  “show”  that  attracts  the 
crowd,  to  rag-time  music  and  the  clever 
dexterities  of  art  and  literature.  It  is 
the  commonest  kind  of  enjoyment,  a 
childish  relish  of  the  mere  fact  of  sensi- 
bility, made  so  shockingly  apparent. 
We  do  not  envy  those  who  have  wholly 
lost  this  relish,  who  are  quite  insensible 
to  the  shock  of  a comic  or  tragic  surprise. 
We  can  understand  the  elation  which 
John  Stuart  Mill  felt  as  a boy  when  he 
suddenly  discovered  .that,  in  spite  of 
his  mental  induration,  he  could  weep. 

So  in  an  appeal  to  the  sensibility  of 
others  the  arrest  of  sentiment  is  made  to 
heighten  the  consciousness  of  it.  The 
most  trivial  instance  of  this  piquancy  is 
the  “beauty  spot”  on  a maid’s  cheek 
which  also  serves  to  forewarn  her  gallant 
suitors  of  other  signs  of  the  same 
piquancy  yet  to  appear  in  speech  and 
conduct.  Even  art,  by  an  instinct  of 
its  own,  shuns  perfection  of  symmetry. 
Virtue  is  shy  of  the  idealization  it  has  in 


a generalization  which,  while  seeming  to 
round  it  in  all  its  fullness,  really  makes  it 
remote  and  empties  it  of  its  very  quality; 
rather  it  would  be  brought  near  in  con- 
crete peculiarity,  with  the  individual 
fault  insistent.  Lodged  in  our  human 
nature,  it  is  sure  of  that  alloy. 

The  association  of  originality  with  in- 
dividuality is  natural.  The  extreme  of 
individual  peculiarity  is  idiocy — indeed, 
that  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word; 
the  implication  being  that  the  sane  “dif- 
ference,” which  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
individuality,  is  wholly  lost  in  chaotic 
peculiarity.  The  artist  or  writer  who 
makes  a point  of  peculiarity  is  on  the 
way  to  a meaningless  eccentricity. 

Originality  is  native,  and,  like  genius, 
of  which  it  is  an  essential  implication,  is 
bom,  not  made.  It  is  “different,”  as 
every  living  individual  is,  having  dis- 
tinctive traits  which  it  is  known  by,  not 
only  for  what  it  is  separately,  but  for  its 
belongings  derivatively,  its  family,  its 
gens,  its  raciness.  It  is  quaint  in  its  very 
peculiarity.  The  terms  we  are  using 
seem  referable  to  originality  in  life  rather 
than  in  art,  as  if  we  were  connoting  the 
traits  and  manners  of  individual  ac- 
quaintances; and  these  characteristics, 
we  know,  are  homely  and  neighborly,  of 
a nearness  that  discloses  the  roughness 
in  which  native  qualities  are  imbedded, 
the  fault  which  besets  the  charm.  Thus 
generosity  seems  more  naive  for  a show 
of  bluffness,  as  all  virtue  does  when  tak- 
ing an  edge  from  natural  temper. 

As  in  life,  so  in  its  creative  representa- 
tion, and  most  of  all  in  fiction,  which 
ever  concerns  itself  with  human  quali- 
ties brought  near  in  concrete  embodi- 
ment— incidentally  in  their  conventional 
guise  and  setting,  and  essentially  in  not 
merely  native  types,  but  individual  par- 
ticularity of  manner  and  gesture  and 
the  psychical  physiognomy  intimately 
associated  with  these  traits. 

If  the  artist  is  really  creative,  his  por- 
trayal is  so  natively  spontaneous  that 
the  human  scene  seems  to  compose  of 
itself,  as  it  does  in  dreams,  or  as  it  would 
if  dreams  could  have  a culture,  though 
we  know  not  after  what  depths  of  in- 
sight attained  by  wide  and  sympathetic 
observation,  along  with  the  expansion  of 
his  consciousness  and  sensibility,  he  has 
come  into  this  sense  of  things  human. 
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or  after  what  preliminary  exercises  in  each  particular  actoi 
composition,  accomplished  aod  forgot-  scene,  are  lost  to  view  i 
ten,  he  has  won  the  freedom  of  hU  com-  lion,  but  there  is  disci 
mumcatkm  through  some  invisible 'rein-  called  a normal  eccei 
forcerrunt.  But.  this  Is  his  originality,  ment  in  each  new' 
which  Is  pnder  such  bonds  to  its  source  change.  No  path  of 
that,  whatever  its  emphasis  upon  indi-  retraced.  The  change 
vidua!  difference,  or  peculiarity, it  cannot  the  course,  but  in  tl 
properly  be  called  eccentricity.  Trrtx porn rrt n tantur^ rl fg 

l here  is  much  in  the  broad  and  com-  The  term,  " eccentric n 
pk*x  development  of  modern  life,  and  in  human  manifestation,  ; 
such  a representation  of  ir  as  fiction  is,  it  serves  suggesti  vely  t 
that  suggests  a world  of  humanity  “off  precedented  character 
its  base”— that  is,  suggests  such  eccen-  comings  in  a creative  . 
tricitv  in  a superficial  view  of  phe-  We  have  nothing  to 
nomena  which  seem  unrelated  to  any  challenge  presented  t«: 
source  that  gives  them  intellectual  or  by  these  human  sue 
emotional  . Owing  to  the  writer  of  essays,  of  poet 

extension  of  freedom and  knowledge,  the  also  the  critic  of  this 
number  of  people  sure  to  contribute  to  literature-,  must  be  sip 
the  ^cumulation  of  such  phenomena  is  real  sense -of  these  new 
constantly  increasing,  until  the  loose  and  the  artist  seldom  thri\ 
ragged  fringe  of  the  social  garment  which  of  contemplation.  Ht! 
i being  woven  is  more  in  evidence  than  as  nearly  to  hreathing 
!t>- ■ dominant  .pattern.  The  pattern  itself  as  is  healthy  for  a n< 
hr  forever  changing,  more  and  more  he  cannot  content  hinv 
swiftly  with  the  greater  complexity  of  psychical  physiognomy 
life,  but  consistently  , owing  more,  with  must  reclaim  the  aero 
every'  new  variation,  to  central  source  complexion,  mood,  an- 
and  control.  Simplicity  is  not  lost  in  individual  actor;  thro 
complexity,  but  is  thus  discretely  cx-  tion  alone  is  the  full  fc-C 
pressed.  it y possible. 

The  main  current*  of  life  and  liters-'  The  groove  our  ultra 
tore  ate  net  disclosed  directly  to  our  literature  are  taking  p 
sensibility  ate  the  separate  strains;  eccentricity,  and  so  in 
it  is  only  thirOUgh  philosophic  conrem-  phenomena  presented 
plation  that  vv<e.  can  review  ©r  forecast  novelty  that  both  iicii 
their  everrwtahging  course.  All  indi-  are  loath  to  revert  to  a 
vidual  complexion  is  lust  in  that  general  to  be  held  by  canon  ant 
view  which  is  in  the  field  of  the  intellect  have  called  the  eccen?) 
rather  than  in  that  of  sensibilitr.  We  does  not  necessarily  it 
e.»n  cal!  if  a huge-  view  only  yvitlv  refer-  ’I  he  rejection  of  old  fn 
Vnce  to  the  so  inuch  that  has  first  been  revolt;  a quicker  and  ft 
immediately  teal  in. sensibility  before  it  new  forms;  the  uIkou 
is  mentally'  detached  and  inductively  to  its  expression . are 
folded  a Way  in  this  rather  contractive  more  subtle,  and  umr 
process  of  generalization.  Something  vidual  peculiarities  hav 
rnofc  than  this  purely-  intellectual  pro-  - chc  chiuaccerisries  of 
ess  is  involved  in  a philosophical  cop-  socially  derived.  Thu 
fcniplation  of  the  main  currents  of  life  come  to  have  a new  an< 
*>r  .o'  , something  which  makes  it  a real  But  it  is  easy  to  sec  t 
A-idoTi,  qualitatively  significant,  so  that  writers  who  have  only 
it  become#  a ixxdijnmioh  of  fienxdHiity  the  life  of  their  time, 
in  a new  field  — that  of  psychical  o<--w  freedom  of  it  re 
• -jhc’ics.  eccentricity  may  easdj 

Ijuli vidiiiVi.  pecubaribi-.v.  and  with  these  mal  and  lawlessly \ rci 
ai!  vhac  constitutes  the  ” origin  ah  ty'!  of  originality  a distortion. 
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BY  MAY  ltd  BEL  m/v  ,; 

jT'llfE  is  accompanied  by  a girl  friend  n-kc  of  me  .in -tbe  dn^sing-ropln,  and,  my  dear,  I 
J y j!(tnd<  &i  hrt-  u-h;/e  behind,  at  the  . ' tftiiik  >he  v-  u.-.  in  tbgr?  .i;tirl»ng  bet  hair  ami 
^ right,  : powdering  foratio^st  half  .m  hour  if  it  was 

new  j.  a looHire— -uid  there  j was  waiting, all  that 

now.  Weft,  when  she  came  out.  I gave  bW 
I want  to'. bii'v' some  tickets,,  please.  soch  i !<iol'  she  wocM  have  dropped  dead  if 

Oh»  »f  roufsk—nfvtetnr  staff  or  ^aicony,  she  had  Wd'-a^r^.of.dtt'W^cyitri-ber.  And 

J5esjly,  Edith, wf  aught  ■r«;iraV«.>,  decided  this  then  ! c^P  teij  you  J just  took  m-y  time  and 

fctfote  we  cafttee^l..  wish  you  had  thought.  Jet  the  rest  of  them  wait  to,  make up Tpr  it. 

. . . Ves,  f 'did  T ■ Yes«  1 did.  I dis-:..  what's,#  #c-:'be?  •. 

tinvrly  remember  speaking;  about  it  in  the  v:,y.  , , . No,  ! shall  not.  lYrsottaily*  1 
tram  coming  rifr— — jun  after  w»;  had  passed  /oai/if  the  balcony ; hut  don't  hr  that  inHu- 
trt»e  of  those  h/ng-toriie  • : ‘ '1  ’ ‘ V.. 

•and.  you  sard,  “ I '••■'!. ;:  • 


Mgns:—;  t „ 

don't  believe  anybody 
t v e*  reads  those  t Kings,  vj 
and  I;  said.  ’‘Well,  svhnt 
d<*  they  put  ?.lw,m  there 
for  ?”  And  we.-  got  to 


i^^hirrg  and  the  t<an- 

sit4’ 

^as-  sif  disaatre^abk  he 
ca yw  w«3  cwnirr  tfiti&n&i 
- you  thought  i 
hail  tfcnV^iid  i thought 
AfiyscaVe  Pm  petfetly 


eercum  r spoke  about  it 
and  - . : * Wh4i  fjtr 
us.tt*  of  ;i rgmng  .about  it 
TKtVr  ; But  you  *lf 

.iieoinu  ••*•  . No,  I‘m 

mytyyityd  only  speaking 
afeoiK  it;  rhats  quite  n 

that’s  it  til  be-V 
orchestra  stats  or  k>h 
a .--in  v ? We;  mustn’t  k^-n 


J PP  muiryf  t try i*> 
|hfe^t;'otber  p&iph  sypit- 
w'omqn 


■i  »*•&  yr  ;^ome. 
fet  V&$'t  fife 

)wv  long 
or  her  peoptE 
Waiting  while  they  take 
tlfeir  tfwn  tipfe-  ^»>vv 
last  week,  'while  Harold 
and  I *we going ;tU'€Hfe: 
cagey  there  w;,i,  a most 
ha  tef u J Avomu  ngprahyrui 


“TdC  (nV|.I.rTfj>).  Aloy<1,  wn  WA>  >0.  Cl»«wV 

’>«  RtzMu,  tr.Ut 7\-<t  hy  iHe  \uiho r 


l&  we.  x**i  k^u^vjmv  SJrats  vtultf*  r«»  y£e  p«£;fipN‘r  A&yjivuo.is  v 


lights  tnMcie*  a n<]  die  ijavli^iu  rymiiW,  yci' 

tjS&IIv  ck>n’r  k now  ^dierfeHyoi^  »>; 

•‘feoing,  Stili; — You  YvoukJ  Esther  ha>  e .-. 
maumY  , Oh?  very  wdh  of  course  suit 
yourself, . ‘ \ :•' J ‘ ■ , v;  y/V::  • 

Whaty  i imv.  U die  matinre?.  - . < . < Tv. ;; 
oYlofcE?  ...  - • Tliere.  tnv  dear*  you  fife** 
a scfatyble  to  tnateei if 

insts*  on  ^mariner*.  it  means  we%Tgot  & 

corny  mp  <’>n; die  ^vy!v.e-th*fty-hvt%  . Lv* 

etise:  me,  th^^ye  &ik<fn  /iff  ifey :'ditt^sevfejnH' 
been  off  fi*r-  ages..  > > . Wdt>  iheri*  you  mud' 
ItuvY  ooroe  up  fey tm^tbfefev  for  i$  ti** 
!v  ^ ones  it  hasn't  been  tunning  for  ^b  - 
Of  cwim*  we  ctn  t(d  r<>nie  up  on 
tb;1^fev;feut:Tt^  goiitg  fee  ptettry  &£ p&t&yi 
if  ive'^t  iuneli  m 

too,  Ru r ytenvdo- Ktsr like.  ,. 

, Welf*  if  you  wauld  father  go  in  the 
vveoin^v  wfc  ooultl  bring  up  oar  things  in  or* 
.suit-ea?e  apd  chaMe  :u  E!)W;  then  H*mU 

• ■'  4 • ■ % i • « • Y % '■  « •■*••«**• 


uVtehc  cat!  for  us  ajid  take  *o  ho$n 
I yVon-t  change  at  411-11]  ^V«:ir 
. ; . Ty^  t have—  pUt  a white  yt>1 
.iyt  op  f.he  Yidy  I cx/tr  pin  tip 


t hen  j us t let;  J t;down  tvhen 
:wiy|»yt;  h<ry  ••’  But  then  if  'NV-e,’4d’)ce  balcony 
. « jr,  fat  r\w  evening  we  neednY  Wear  auv- 
tbmg  in  pamaiiar  bur  bows  in  our  hair  - Tt 
wop*  show  imdennearh  our  ckaks— w ottt 
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rage  if  she  htartl  me  rail  her  “ chiefly  7?]f 
bfjrig  an  el  d g f bjy  tin  maun  e d vioinan  to  .see? 
-Sin's  very  particular  and  wouldn't  like  ta 
be, if  damn*  dr:  anything  like  that  She 
hr,’  t exactly  tvfon  you  wauld  . call  narrow  ~ 
minded,  but  s$)lc  ■*  \ / 

V-  . Oh.  u s perfectly  proper,  is  it?  Then 
I suppi «s;  ir\  rather  dull.  Well,  now, 
■<yu W n * i WU:  give  mvysay ? just  a runjeh  idea 
of  r he  plot r . . Y»nti:f>uJdnlt?  ...  What? 

„ hv  Wvl t I 'Hi  c* ;> itl y a $ much  tn  it  htijrry 
as  these  ofcK*r  pen  pie— ‘probably  ;t  yi>od  deal 
moire  -so*  because  i £t>me  fohfo  out  of 
and  ..every moment  is  therefore  valuable. 
I r isn't  mv  hair  'if  you  aren't  i|uicker5 

ribAfe  an  awfufiy  tudfc  man:  Catr  t 
you  httfry  uf>  decide  what  you  >Vanty 
or  he  n\;iv  say  something  worse  nest  time. 
lVrHap*y  after  al!>  we  had  better  take  two 
'archest ra  ^eats  just  for  o«rseJves~it  5 safer. 

Two  orchestra  seats  for  Saturday*  please; 

. . . \ t s4  t know,  w c had  made  up  our 
minds  for  balcony  ones,  but  lTv^-*c>W~ 
changed  oiy— -:>er  minds.  And  not  on  top 
of.  a .post,  please hmyten  a post  nfe&jrr 
with  a post  :n  between. 

kdirh,.  do  vou  \i  sm  iiih  i c h,  tone  v,-e  went 


So  that’s  all  off! 
a b o n t Saturdav? 


VVe  wall . feave  them  for 
Saturday#  p i e a se,  A;  v.' 
Two?  fuse  <1  setbrtd. 
Nhivj  Td \xh v dphynu 
think r I believe  Aunt 
M z*  ry.  wijyi  Id  fjkr  *9 
c.0  mt>  1(>o  ^VAr  *0  khow 
she's  awfully  fond  of  t he 
thprer,  and  perhaps  shv 
f ^ y 1 \ 

• W ha.t  :';4i>...‘-yiiu 

* hid  fcl  fie^fc*  5 ; p;i  h v 
yd’  "font'  • pf&&v 

antet  than  two;.  Oh  yev 

? h a lva4W’  t 

tfc&h£ht  of  ihtrt:  v$hrv- ‘f 
m»  e a s i I y shocked.  Itjft 
ask  him; 

Would  yt?u  hhrtd  Sfelitna 
m£  if  thf#  .thy  jrV^bh#rt 
of  play  to  bring  Aunt 
Mary;  jcq?  Olih  dear  nuv 
rbar  in  u n t!  s silly  — 1 
didn't  mean  tha c exa  ctly . 

I cneady  is  it  the  kind  of 
play  to  bring  ar*  elderly 
U say,  Edith*  wouldn't 

Aunt  Mary;  e:*piu  with 


“ J ut  ! t >•  v • . 
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1 was  v*  w.d 

hard  for  roe 

.1 1 V)  u t .i  hw  that;  t iWtyfr 
why  >"!'«. y eunt  build  tht;i4n 
all  the  s»r5iCfc  ai/fc  ftt . thfr  fu> J« 
NotbVriy  ?K-umK  too  much  t 
- , %**:  1 do^f  tBinV  { 

Dt>  mi  fcMith:  No,  f 

t hi rik>  :ifm  all,  we  d better  < 
\VV  will  take  two  in  tiw  ft 

. Y nnly  ^r>t  the 
iwiiuifr  why  ymi  tbuidtfk  b 
Vr; fotffi  t AbouliJii't  jik'f  th 

f J th?  .. . No,  J th^pl 
»«  s<tt  hy  ha&’r:*n?  ;dy 
^il. 

as  Ad;  $ive  if  ii\v  }W  the 
I ■■'<'  fJsi\ 

R^aIW,  youil  par^ori  n 
*f  > od  had  told  us  at  ork’t, 
thW  v>iu  hadn't  any  srat 
>r  tt’ould  have  saved  a lot. 
Ovj^Hv  fceeh  doin^out 

L<*%«  on.  ■'Edith  . T -taf 

let  u»rn  I re  dly  i 

crvuhd  lit*)*;  $<!**•  -.of  & 
uir  j pf  ■%  hmrd j.As  ijvt ; 
fffciyin#  >;udv  atv  roor*mpj 
* 1 ? t y/n  i nijvositibon  6j  r 


ftnc  tht-yVe  ovd:  oil  that  comet!  I 
don’t  like  that.  J^ihrips  ynx$  tnuld  tdl  us 
if  .inytimg  vitfy  rooeft  happens  m rfiis,  play 
way  4>>/c*y  ot>  the*  rWre? ..  Or  uOi>? 
wait '■■<*£  i*  happen  m d>o  ptivliiU  of  the 
And  vmild  we  wvy  up  to  rfo 
Wp . tbetV*  too  ? . . X<Ax;  ^(it%i^  4^ytHfo*; 

4boii,r  ft?  VV^U  I don’t  t Vit rV5 - #b»t  CO  iti. 

V\io  vvt\  ?tr.v  vtfV  difhriijr^  m dKiost 

a play  th'a’tV  all  tight  for  my 
opt  rnorned.-^rid  rro,t  friA  stupid  for 
INti  married.  My  httsbanvl  wO at  ail  par- 
tjudar  nhat  ( weet — I <fon' n wear*, of 
k - '•  •-l\  tloit.  Ui&\  -- 

Onec  before  \ vvgfc*  to  *cc  a pfo yy —way  ovrt  / 

on  the  iiie,  t%  : <$$# 

toJ<J  rne  I <yt*U  ^Ut  theft' 

was  some  kind  of  a raefc  wuth  ^ horse  m it~ 
yen*  know  jt'Ht:  kind  was  staudin^  pt*i- 
feotly  m%;  AfTijj  nimtiilj!.  us  hard  t4s.  eyr;r,  lie 
can^  alt  thi  tiWi^  mot-fe’s*  one 

pf  those ' y thfogs  ~~  hut  ir  dHrsrtT 

was-  fo.s  tail  stixk - 
i;i£  JVK^L  ilu-  }<M  hxltig  c*u  it! 


Li*  T Sompfm 


MM  i*$m 


V>ii‘  iujh  smilih*  Kl%  s 
On  Ur  h kta^e  tyid  c 
1 >'  tv  <rnecJ  tiut  Or 

St'ivik  .it?  closer  t.\3 he 
4pV-.ypv  tryVi 

- rt.auh  vn'  * :vvis*v,v  ‘ 

:;  y.6  • ': 

...vv  y^*  jc;ee:p;  hyi 
yyes..  " 


|1  : tl  £ ^ : 

] «' . •!.*.  »..  ./  .,•  - :. f * ••:  jii  •;  i • 

ipo  oa^Tm  fpfl-v  i<  ^VHxuN  *., 
h *3;^.  i t r» . ud k ;^S' ’ J »V t . . 

o i . L-  i’w  »r-  t v T'-T  ;{  .* . 

£,f  it  chc-'v.  yy  • •'  .; 

li  i|  oh- 

.f?yifc>\  he?:’  t yf 


l?rv‘s  a-!vj' 

1 • • • • • • : . 

'.v^  | .spvjv/  J 'h^MA'T  yy  H u 
t % ! _y  >r'  a.h^vl  hjj  it  I v y . y. : ; 

I • ■ ••■■' 

Wid  <1.h  * ? •'* 'yr,r'/:;:V 

\\  it)  j.y rf »S( ;*V y :.*•  • •* •* *, *. A* . 

' 

a. 


! >»\  | . iovin7  tiT 
rfey  aVoh  arms  tint*? 
I • uly  pra>  in-v 
y^'Cvrrt • m$h  h^nct.  & 
IVlarsten 
-ftTm  res\ 

Gin  h 
■\  Mi;  pVise  sen^  h * i 
he  NVeepf 


mmm 


p.HOTtyJ* a vhw  ftfr  himself) 


/ '$ltppu$r'  |/.t  7{(»  uw't  asking  !(tW  M)  !<v+k 


^heo  He  Trtri*e&  Arpuocf  ) The  Coomkiu  Cap 

A StrFFRA<JE'fTf  .meeting.  'in  pity#  A 1 FAC  MLR  had  told  her'ebiss  the  stOry 
V*  res*  ’■  .of' ■ tlit*  cop  made  for  the  little  Ah  fa  ham 

Anaorsg  thr  speakers  of  tilt  evening  .was  . Lincoln;  from  .the  >1; in  of  a coon  killed  by 
a talfv  thin  ydumf  w nnxah  • u tt*  f>is  father^  4 and  drrt *;.f-!i^  Upon 

ti  & 'in  •:  viTv  rcspwt-  Ourm&  thvuair.se  ;*  small  hoy  to  ye'll  the  story  ••again  in'  his 
of  her  re maf.ks*  she  ijUestioned . *m  n worcitf 

f*  Do  I make  myself  plain1''  V<  rv  relno.tamlv  the - -pupil  and, 

‘'  Somebody  ha*,  if  you  hiv^nV-  ^volctgyttc  r^b'o'c^s 

a male  ym<^  from  the  extrefu^  ^ Mammcied  mu?-.'  to-  ins  -tea  dvr's 

Iroriroft, . ■ :7  1 -'V;  \ , y • /-//;  y / 

M f^ch^xy’  lirrle 

' .boy-^;^d’--^Wrid  madyy  out 

of  his  skin  for.  in>  o^n  hub  hoy  V' 


'■  • ffiam  ts- ,t»f  iftftr : .t-u,W'y; ’ -:  Ay  y .. A 

TH  E lovely  .girl,  having  fjrlgyreii  a mihiAy 
* in  her  room  to  make  sure  th.it  her  >ko  r 
fitted  to  her  entire  ^acisfar u*n,  '(fcscemti  d 
%r*>  the  padpr  ;te  find  'the  family  pet  ony 
Sconced,  upon  the  knee  *t»f  the?  V4>ung  t nah 
vaffeu  her  curly  he; 
against  His  shoulder 

•nvL.,  ..A/f-viiL' i 


/:y-.Af  5;  ■ !*likerhhj|fi  iyy/y  Ay/AA/A: 

£ tea^p  of  ^dnesst  ia  cpr- 

t;i in Hrooid ytt  divine  f* 

the  h.om  vunvui  “bnhs/“ 

And  JhOv  Mfy fv  hv  recently  hi- 

red <»f  i parisiiioner- 

1 rcgritt’:My-vay%v  was  the  respoiiSevv>  that 
rn  ru>r  yet  married/' 

Ail,  l»v?  pleasant  thar  is!  I L.kc  u\ 
n,  rhar  vour  v/ife  is  singhs  foi'  f 


YfiUngv  w 
claimed,  “ at  err  r . ym.  * ashamed  of/yaursdf : 
Get  tight  down/-' 

’’ShaVt  do  lt/‘  ryt.(irt(?d  the  child.  . 1 ‘.I 
got  here  first/1 
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Original  from  ‘ 

JNIVERSITY  OF  MlCHfGwJ 


MONTiii,  V MAllAZINF. 


The.  First  taugli 

A PERSONABLE  > ^ine  ^fc|i  h»;H<  j|V|^  i>  U \\K  -x  r\  ^ A 

«*  inning-.  *rm?t  engaged  v . * •!  ■ 

rvn>  ftftvjcB#  and  bath  :ir  am  *>f  the  finevt  I pi*n.  feyi%  iuiy*ts  om 

hotels  ift  v>  We.sxern  ary.  H<  ^p?m  * nver.r.-  puich*$ 

do, list  ^i>(d-pia:^  ay/ov;  the  •4r4;,  arid;  Cini:  •'•hoes,  i*oiny  i.iw=  ; 

^ I'lt ; sjc^y  r.har  <t:/3Utrhv  v»hcii  rtft  *4»n  / , v 

that's?  *wwl.  ih>, '' Irr ‘hie- :y 'Pie  rott/n 

£%$  «tw4*  4hd  tUvmii  thr  to  **£*. 

the  cashier  to  he  errdiud  to  ijbe  At-  I ;^nt  a pair  of  h imor 

<*iimr-  fit  Ibred hr  .madunct J, 

,]-A  bill  for  moety-ei^ht:  po  Uti,,r 

v<*0te«l  t<%  the  voting  mao  a v*<-fc  laot  I L >;  ’ i r martu--  hi* 

ftriwoed  pand  hujid^d fooni  rfttk  button  *n  the  back, ' 

^ TfrV M Avtx^^'  he  ; wtJ, . tr-  •:. :'  ; . ‘ r*  *' - ) • 

lWptt>er  J f\a‘id  y<>i*  • rVt^r.y  dblfa’rC  ifi  *d  * •’“  Qf  Cawv:.  Sh 

vance  ixit/i  KHitj  )/d  ?;fo>.  that  iviue-i-y  :<4  yom  CUE  critioiHv  o:,m)im 
hospitality  Ev 

' , * - Y'r^: 

fleck-'  ‘ : c - ‘ • #: 

other  *&m -bfor  L<^-Sier 
.yiycutg:  mm  I ^ 

Colonel  Satkttt;.  •] 


1 

''ift,^' ' V>^r;U<l  yMfclft  k'  tSlfc  • tor 
r for  the  propriety/  Retied  the  -Jerk 
He  to  thr  focfo,  wfoh  mv  I foirgoT-v 

gfowefod  -atvbifov  then  broke  1%J$& §>rw  1^11  m.ai 

imd  exd-jjrnrd : r'  rif  ^\Vv  you  ytntt  !>i<Miryr  ?he  letter  M-r 

bark  and  rf  rcoxipt  nr  ftBF E j .<if, .t the  < 
anJ^jbty  tifis  trick  oft  tire  ^ '*  mKtrmttons  ilxvyvti  * . 

4 r batty*  Cofor»th'  > ati^yeted  tht  vonng  ivbpy  if  it  is  I n 

mam  v,mi<  Mr.  Ukiok  of  rhe— - flrnise  aTimmmi  ing  with  ‘ * 
guytr board  to  ix>nm  ovet  atid  ^ ^ r 

pby  II  kite,'''  iv\ 


4 p V 


“ II u Imp  in;  ttnJ  f //  >V9#t  Aivj-mr 

'*  \^'(  Onr/'Ua,  "]d  cha:,,  )f\  .r,'-* 

JidnhL\takt  my.  rtf i He##*;  and  l hniy  A-  <(  for 


iginal  fnim 


EDITOR’S  DRAWER 


H*  Went 

Qt0  Cyrus  Htbcrry 


• md.  to 

\ve *ry  in  Ponseq»i^ruc  of 
t\w  projohged  stay  Ins 
ftepbe'C  was  making  at 

xhe  o(4  h o . 

S he  youth  had  misted 
sucaw^fully  all  g eft  1 1 p 
hint’s  that  his  visit  had 
been  frsfjjxsmftivilh  fang 
vj  urn  qon , and*  Avi^hiftg  to 
mate  the  point  stronger. 
his  ancle  said  orte  ftiftrrv 

,n?:, 

“ I’m  afraid*  Norman, 
yuu\\  never  corny  ip  it$ 
me  a gpitk"  ’>  p>  -7?  \ ~ / 


‘“  Why^  IJnde  Gyrus, 
how  can  ym  &y  sof 
Don't  1 rams  to  s5?e  you 
every  summer  ?C  qberiVd 
t tie  youth.  ’ ; 

“Yes,  but  I’m-. afraid 
you’ll  never  go  asvayf.' 


tJidn’t  Like  the  Sign  | 

A WESTERN  hat  *.e-  ^ 

man  tells  of  a jockey  JL^ 

»r  Windsor^  airasy  yhe  $MX 

!jne  from  Detroit,-  iidw  ’^sPf 

was  recently  .indisposed. 

•‘If  i don’t-  gee  rid  , t 
of  this  cold  voonG  sind  Jv 

the  youngster^  he  ^ u 

ci  ikad  one/2 

" Didn’t  you  svt  Dr, 

f ' : P \ .”■  * ',  y 

^ted  a ; V / . 
vM  N^> ; door  «&id  4 ie>  to  </ 

nidnky  with  a kmir 

«■{,>«>  AT...- » ■ 


The  Opening  of  the  Q»r#( 


pftTX&:  Jfanc  w4i  char  early  age  when 
’ shy.  tcwjfctd  mr  tp  hvt  Uift  brotlivt  with  znv 
mriiw,  worshipful  admiration , The  brother 
dahbUal  soxts^’ha-tdn  amateur  las&rdfcTwnmi- 
and  had  ever  it»  Rusy fan  implicit:  MEyet. 
The  conn  iiv-tnaiiy  wefti  tfi  tough  the  liar,  and 
the  card;,  feuiiv  earn.  >>ur  '•if  her  ears! 

One  Sunday.  litfb  jane  bad  beeft  a silfftvt 
but  unimpn-.M  d listener  at  S;,!-.b.,??i-  , h«-,d 
In  the  trachyte  jftdty  tf  jesuSTfetdritftd&tbe 
fiv  e thousand.  ; 

“ Now  what  is  it  .this  miracle  teaches  us?'* 
was  asked,  of  t he  primary  cl  ass,  in  com  hisian. 

, ^s:pv  dp  opportunity  for  self-Wprj'V 

M<im  .Standing  on  her  feet,  -.he  remarked: 

Fettlin'  the  five  thousand  .jin’  much  My 


side,-  thft  Eftriily 


CVsT  af ’tyrnpon,  when  iir>!e  Jhtgejwa  was 
•Wi  four  fyeors  old,  het  neither  took  her  uni 
P make  $ cal!.  With  considerable  pride 
the  hostess  hrnngiir  our  a recent  photo- 
graph  of  herself  to  show  to  hey  f v triton, 
Eugenia.  nn.*.cctisu>im-d  • to  the  farin', m n, 
cvemng  «ttwns.  vyed  the  picui r.:  vrith  >.ur- 
pri-se  and  eoriorirv, . Tjnally  she  turned  t<; 
if.-i  irtotl'tyr  and  -.is'k'.-d,  yrii  n de  on  gi y - . ' * M a>u- 
Jtjj;ri'is:.{hc  lady  feeing;  totuhe  a,  Ha  tfi 
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A Slight  Mistake  Pr 

“ I WOULDN'T  dunk  Win  of  t&fc  cup,;  j DON'T  mind  Pr 
• ime-fpost-ti  Urtfe  Johnny  to  the  weCL  WRiji  mothtu  L 
.young  mao  bad  5>cvi*  introduced  Right  -dost-  horde 
fo  hii-itstatilie  night  Wok.  ' T lut’s  Besste’a  t i.f.^  ...  rh  , 

cup  and  .she's  very  particular  whudfinkfcout  ,d  " 

oftr/S  ‘ ' .■•  • '■  ■ .. 

“.Ah,"  feturne.f)  the  young  man.  draining  Wh.-rt  ! c-isunr  *iov 
the  fcuj?,  "l  fed  hnnnrrd  to drink  out  of  „j-f  as  ipm 

CuP'  Sf,t  ,s  y™  **«r'  ,s  But  When  my  play 


i hkx  the  pretry  p 
ftut  siW  iJicr’p.  stitffc- 
Aiuf  .flirt:,. 

Jjfe  ?miU*£  and  no 

.;•••  V :.ryr,  .*'*•.••  ‘."  at  ' . . • . V ( ‘ V ••; 

■ '•  . k / ' 0 s/s  ' tune’'* 

ail  Lfe.  piirelv-  tpptrs  .>$/.;  ^;somet)ri: 

the  dav»  and  although  the  v> “ '*"“*’* ^ r-  ' ■ J- 

apparently*  fertft#  ihtii  tbt  the  caps 

verbal  ion  -v*r*V  keenly,  the 
enthusiasm  vvus  A#fc 
Finally  he  asked:  ,s'v; 
ifclhv»:  you  ev*r  been  m hytfe 
*f0nr.e,”  said  the  Senator’. 

’*  Strang*  that  I 

s*  s*n  »>  ^ : t-:v£ 


ft  FLU  KIHvW&r-  Westtru 
cently  yUited  a b^rtHT  ;sh*Vp  *vht*v  the 
?<t>  f 

f fedfcstive,  \ 
e \tnturai  on 


I*  ' pujp  sh 

'■ 

my 

She’d  practise  s>xi< 
MaU1 


. V Npt  at  all/ * the  Sen  atcn  T^^Pi^d-:  • tilth- 
it  altered  orrrxtly  in  - W'  *„ 


Drioinfll*  from 


'■Qkcwzt:  ^ Ok'.Asay^f  rbish  1 had ' sWtiitd..^ncal  ' instead  0} 


Digitized  by 
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Baden-Baden 


BY  HARRISON  RHODES 


famous  watering- 
place  in  the  Black  For- 
A I est  mi^ht  by  the  very 
h'  9 repetition  in  its  name 
' seem,  to  the  uninitiate. 
/ fo  emphasizing  its 
-mission  as  a bathing- 
place,  a cure  m u ion,  a health  resort. 
Bur  this  Is  merely  Baden-Baden’s  little 
joke.  Nothing  is  done  there  about 
health,  and.  broadly  speaking,  nothing 

Copyright.  by  Harper  & 


much  has  been  done  there  for  many 
years  about  health,  except  possibly  to 
iose  it  through  late  hours  and  luxury. 
1 1 is  true  that  there  are  excellent  doctors 
who  conduct  excellent  sanatoria,  but 
they  might  equally  well  conduct  them  in 
Taormina  or  Heligoland,  for  their  cures 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Baden- 
B den  waters,  nor  with  Baden-Baden, 
unless  life  there  be  found  to  start  an 
unusual  number  of  visitors  upon  a phys- 

Brothers.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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ital  down-grade.  it  ts  true,  tub,  rfcat  gsmtit}  cdK'rssjavblV 
then- is  an  tdtgant.  colonnade  antlspring-'  . many;  Th*n  caiti 
bouse,  and  eli  .t  ^ Kind  plays  there  m the  dumls;  there  runs 
tiiitlv  mommy,  Hut  it;  pktvs  almost  j«  thing  sinister  ami  f; 
SofitudY  In  the  yrcy  height  :«f  the  piers’  ccL  in  thus 
Y&Ssbn,  dufittjt ; fhe  Gwu  Wocki'o  rfm  y SWW&r** *d. . 
Would  not  possibly  hni.1  more  Horn  thirty  The  in? taut  wirhd 
drinkers  « <f  rhe  ^au“xs  u.sseni'bkd.y ' tL. seemed  at 
not  disagreeable,  this  visit  to  the  spnng-  deiVtb-bluw,  In  y 
hause.  You  catch  tite  early  rooming  w.is  prohibited.  a 
freshness  m the  green  Valley,  arnT  ->*$«  i dee^ac  rhe  ttwin  vv 
may  even  conceivably  if#  a ghvup  tif  ' gM 

elegant  ytkirig  menm  evVnUtg  tUiLof  it'  fry  theyit 

ing  home  from  the  internatkirtal  Cfiii?  down  from  p-  r 
acwss  the.  dewy  httyns,  but  you  sivyfctdy.y  an  August  daY 
jeeesve  an  overpowering  imprevMpit  ' of  in  t he,  splendid  va 
Baden-BadthY  ;yogue  as  a cu«ft  • ' .fkn  House  and  -v 
admirers  are  nor  in  the  least  deferred  ;>  few  rjmey  fo  jW 
by  the  .spring-house  nor  the  colonnade;;,  few -noisy,  hi'  chit 
nor  by  fbe  uimpruou.s  baths,  nor  hr  the  ifeding-rohim  a 
frantically  nm-ruud  statements  of  rhe  earlier  Oavs  ti'ngi 
town  authorities.  that  its  waters  arc  Paris  papers,  or  >;y 
richer  in  radium  than  any  others  in  the  most  economical:  f 
world.  -They  are  con  rent  to  let  well  band  played  to  a 
enough  .alone,  knmtinjg.rthai  there  are  ten?d  yiyht  long  t 
plenty  »f  pleasant  piatvs?  Jfeft  Kgaitjjng  Asi  udd>  pathrYie 
health,  but  few  so  pleasant  as  Baden-  th*-n,  and  .usettit, 
Baden  for  forger  tiny  iy  foig'-utcn 

lr*  the  period  preceding  the  FfatK'd*  f^srnidft.  . 
Prussian  War.  Europe — rt»  iiuote  a wfif 

famous'  biin  widi  of  those  dayy^ynad  two  and  gaiety  along  t 
capitals,  Paris  for  winter,.  Baden  for  have  ctnne  hack  f 
summer.  All  rhe  triumphant  ckganct  tan  crowds,  in  tI 
of  the  third  Empire-  fr:irisportgd  irsylf  y«!icret7//r  dV^>f 
across  rhe  Rhine,  'and  in  the  valley  of  fashion's  favor;  j 
Baden  made  carnival  with  all  the  - He-  watering-place  c. 
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pitmf  » w those  pii.  r.iift  stiu?  Hint-  tin- re  -is  ito  orh^r  c^uurry  so  engag- 

tcehrh-ce.mury  days,  liut  JGdcriTGden  higly  trim  and  clean,  so  respectably  and 
is  again  a competitor.  .»mt  it  is  n«*  -e.s-  hy^ionivally  picturt.-stjut.  .*>  efficiently 
ay&cmoon  ■ to  say  (b:.f  hc/e  the  nvw  and  comfortably  well -managed:  Even 
German  Empire  pti  is  ns  very  best  ton?  Go-  themosr  irritated  cosmopolite  must  have 
ward,  ^nd  with  its  sai  a vest  and  most  c-n-  Et  It  tti  a softened  mood  (fiat  Germany 
gaging marweffe  weicdoiiy  t !>e  foreign^;  would  be  perfection ■ if  there  were  not 

There  is  much  to  he  said  in  fa.vf»r  of  quito  s«many  Germans  there.  Now  sf 
this  welcome  j«rrW»  rite  Rhine.  Even  , Baden- Baden  Germans  are  reduced,  if 
the  most  viok-nt  harer  i.»f  Germany  musr  riot  >n  a mtnomv.ar  feast  m'i.  tmrmnum 
have  admitted  in.  his  calmer  moments  . (though there’ jlnt-  plen’y  left!,  and  'it»er&- 
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suit  must  in. even  itYumiansthetmcivcs,  mtpk  turestpje  K rerielv-  speaking  people 
exceedingly  sand. ir>ory.  Tl'ffc.ivfim  this  who  friqutnud  least  tip  to  a 

phlvifsing  0“  imperial  yenivvp  toward  few  wirifiths-.aipx  Many  of  theip  came 
indigenous  race  which,  incited,  fashion-  from  flu-,  great  ntm-coiiciled  provinces 
aide.  gnv.  < o-mopoiiran, well-hied  as  it  of  Alsace  and  Lornunt',  from  Metz  and 
is  r.)  |«e  found  at  Baden- Badno  might  fitr:»4«*rtfg,  conquered  towns  where  to 
induce  many  a visiror  to-  teyiXe  {ns  .use., tit*  speech  of  France  seemed  a 
opjm.m'  of  Tvuotim  eh-g.-ov.-.e.  't  v!  •deflonve  of  the  coni|uerors.  They  must 

••  halve*:  'felt:#  sftgfcial  it»  carrying  their 
io-  anr»-l>ei)ftM'«  gioios:  Oyer  K-:  velvet-  brtguage  a*  ro$s  the  traditional  R hem sb 
> ••  ■•■••!'.  .:nd  Os  shaded  proow'-ttades  hmiridary.,  and  here  in  this  Black  Forest, 

••••■•-<  seif}  t/.iih!  one  hut  catch  them,  haunted  syirh  Teutonic  legends,  flaunt- 
in  theifmgiiyvt>f:  ; . iftjg  its  gaiety  in  the  face  of  soberer 

ghosts  of  rhv  I h*rd  ivuipittc  ami  arri  • fo  rmari  i;  for  a moment,  'ai  feast  they 
thing  m livj;:  tv.. oitirrh  viniurv  which  must  have  recaptured  the  dUmon  that  is 

r^r.iui^-JWi»ti6-  .ilwav  'Cshirnmtring  heforethe-  eye*  of  the 
’Vistafe.  legst  sensitive  visitor,  jh-at  P-aris  % again 

The  •.jh^r‘./Ti;thiS)ttic  and  pictn  tesqtie.  the  ea  pi»hf  of  ail  the  Vaiiyha&f  the  Rhine 
side  of  rf it:  Badvriis  the  pproinanrio.rncl  There  it*  a him,  r«o.  op  the Tienrian  side. 
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rises  in  a small,  childish  rage  after  a half- 
hour’s  rain,  and  subsides  with  equal  pre- 
cipitation after  a half-hour’s  drought. 
It  is  a kind  of  enfant  gate  of  a brook, 
but  you  forgive  it  because  it  is  obviously 
the  petted  darling  of  the  watering-place. 
No  stream  in  the  world  ever  had  its 
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bridges  so  covered  with  boxes  hired  with 
brightly  flowering  plants  and  trailing 
vines,  nor  ever  had  its  bordering  lawns 
and  groves  so  neatly  trimmed,  so  well 
brushed  and  combed.  Its  whole  course 
for  miles  is  through  park  and  garden. 
Every  hotel  that  can  lies  near  the  Oos, 
with  flowery  terraces  between  it  and  the 
brookside,  and  gay  bridges  to  bear  its 
guests  across.  The  municipality  has 
laid  out  open  spaces  with  fountains  and 
broad  parterres  of  pink,  scarlet,  and 
lavender  flowers  by  its  darling  stream, 
and  has  diverted  its  waters  into  an  open- 
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and  marvel  at  the  gay  .sophistication  of  the  passing  of  the  Napoleonic  era  and 
its  inhabitants.  And  By  day  am  of  these  the  coming  of  the  nineteenth  century 

wearied  folk  may  m a moment,  in  that  Badtm-Badetf  finally  came,  as  it 
those  green  fastnesses,  forget  the  gaiety  were,  into  full  'flower,  and  was  for  a rime 
and  the  s(ijjihtst<c>ti«n»  and  recapture,  the  first  waiwngypbce  td  Eafnpe* 
as  worldlings  .often  love  to.  the  illusion  tv  is  an  agreeably  piquant  fact  that, 
of  Arcadia;.  , . : : ' the  beginning  of  this  golden  pvrkid was 

Like  y.»  many  of'rke 
E u rope  an  warm  ;■ ■-;.  v -A-  •; 

springs  and  bashing' 

was  first,  appreciated 

Emperor  Caracailay  in 
^especial,  honored  it  hy. 
his  patronage  and 
adorned  it  in  various 

the  f’alLof  the  Empire 

am  and  Christianity. 

ah,  bathing  in  warm 
Water,  fell  into  disuse 
afl'hver  Europe  as  an 
enfeebling  and  imrnur- 

rrugne,  whose  name  ■ 

was  owe  to  conjure  >.j 

with,  dipped  his  tmpC  1 : 
rial  person  in  the  hot  :v  ' if^yWF 
springs • 4if  A iy»la~Chu-  ‘‘ntol 

petit;-  r h a t Al&f  hi  fc«r<  -Sh 
ter  seven  centuries  of  ' , :'A7" !'y' 

disuse,  became-  again 
permissible.  if  mir  ail-  • X:, 

most  desirable.  K tom 
that  time  cm,  with 
varying  fortunes,  Ba- 
den-Baden w.as.a- 
health  and  pleasure  re- 
sort, It  lay,  however,  in  too  fertile  and 
too  exposed  a region,  too  near  to  the 
boundaries  «f  Ftahgi:i  not  to  be.  in  al- 
most cnrtiitantydartgt-f  from  the  great 
wars  thhc  were  for  ever  risg.ing  in  central 
Eu rope,  Armies  sometimes  kept  a wa y 
the  “ hath-guests,'--^ometiTnC  became 
*■  bath-guests ” themselves.  Odd  uni- 
forms brigh tened  the  town’s  str bets,  and 
swaggering  officers  made  merry  in  its 
best  apartments.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  invaders  were  not  so  easily  tamed;- 


J.Ainy  :HOf/-Vj.\Vy  AE  TH£  ttAP*w£t 


in  l8a$,  when  the  removal  of -the  .}f>i.lits 
i<».  Rastatj  made  .rin-lr^iege  building 
j|  the  old  town  available  as  a casino  and 
gambling-house.  Baden  - Baden.  let  it 
be  frankly  admitted,  was,  till  1872,  the 
great public  gaming-plact  of  Europe.  In 
A-Bgi  thy  K^mcrS4ti0n  ffxuj  wfs  built, 
in  i%o  enlarged  and  made  more  gor- 
geous. 1 he  Spislpdehlrr,  the  Conces- 
•sionnairt  s Benazet  and,  later,  his  son-in- 
1 a w , D u prcs.sthy  w l.10  came  from  Pa  ri  s to 
organizeand--ti'  you  iilu—to  deprave 
the  life  of  pretty  Baden,  spent  lavishly 
front  the  great  profits-  of  the  gawiing- 


the  invaders  were  not  so 
in  t he  local  ann ate  r hery  a rV  sackings  and 
homings.  Su that  it  wtes  really  dply  with 


The  gorgeous  Salons  of  the  Conversation  House 


tables  to  beautify  the  Conversation  doscopeof  European  figures  may  be  seen. 
House  and  to  build  a theater  for  the  crowding  round  the  green  tables  or  wallc- 
Comedie  Franyaise,  the  Italian  Opera,  ing  under  the  green,  cool  shade  of  the 
and  the  French  Opera  Bouffe.  They  famous  Lichtenthal  Allee.  Browsing 
brought  the  world's  greatest  composers,  further,  you  may  like  the  fugitive  pieces 
singers,  violinists,  pianists,  to  conduct,  of  Maxime  du  Camp,  Parisian  of  the 
to  sing,  and  to  play  in  the  great  salons  Parisians,  and  for  that  very  reason  pos- 
or  in  the  music-kiosk  of  the  gardens,  sessor  of  a villa  for  the  summer  at 
In  the  dusky  golden  and  crimson  rooms  Baden-Baden,  Or  in  the  book-shops  of 
all  the  kings  and  noblemen  of  Europe,  the  town  itself  it  may  be  of  moment  to 
all  the  rakes  and  roues , all  the  g randes  purchase  the  brochures  of  local  writers 
dames  and  the  cocottes , the  loveliest  ac-  who  celebrate  die  Franzosenxjcit , the 
tresses  and  ballenne , all  the  dandies,  all  French  time  of  their  birthplace.  If 
the  romantic  youth  of  the  time,  gathered  Baden-Baden  would  only  leave  you  lei- 
and  risked  their  fortunes.  It  is  a period  sure  for  it,  long,  agreeable  hours  might  be 
“documented”  in  the  most  inviting  way.  spent  on  some  bench  by  the  brook’s  side. 
In  studying  it  you  must  read  Alfred  de  hunting  through  the  memoirs  of  the 
Musset,  and,  still  more,  TurgeniefF,  who  Third  Empire  for  gossip  of  its  summer 
lived  much  in  Baden  and  in  whose  pages  capital.  Napoleon  and  the  lovely  Eu- 
grand  dukes  and  duchesses  of  Russia,  genie  came  here,  and,  to  meet  them,  half 
exiled  revolutionists,  and  a whole  kalei-  the  royalties  of  Europe.  The  Almanack 
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de  Gotha  and  the  summer  issues  of  La 
Vie  Partsicnnc  might  both  have  been 
edited  from  a point  of  vantage  along  the 
Lichtenthal  Allee.  Ah,  ou  sont  les  neiges 
(Pantan  ? 

Your  first  stroll  from  your  hotel  down 
the  0 os  and  to  the  Conversation  House 
will  delicately  lead  you  as  well  into 
the  Frcznzosenzcit . The  Conversation 
House  keeps  still  much  of  the  look  of 
that  earlier  period.  It  is  a long,  low 
building  of  cream-white  stucco,  with  a 
great  Corinthian  portico,  under  which 
it  is  quitrer  easy  to  imagine  the  strolling, 
chattering  society  of  that  earlier  day. 
Nowadays  it  is,  unhappily,  the  fashion 
to  frequent  the  International  Club  and 
the  smart  hotels  more  than  the  Conver- 
sation H ouse.  The  latter  has,  in  conse- 
quence, e^ven  on  its  crowded  evenings,  a 
faint  air  of  neglect.  The  memories  of 
the  past:  "will  intrude.  The  plain  truth  is 
that  the  great,  gorgeous  salons  seem  to 
demand  back  the  lights  blazing  bright 
over  the  ^reen  cloth,  and  that  a childish 
village-fn  r r kind  of  ring-toss — the  Ring - 
spieU  at  tren  rings  for  a mark — however 
popular  or  moral,  seems  but  a squalid 
and  undignified  intrusion  upon  historic 
splendors.  By  day  the  Conversation 
House  is  always  a little  sleepy  now. 
gut  ther^  are  festivals  in  the  race  week, 
Italian  I^Tights  as  they  call  them  in  the 
German  romantic  and  sentimental  man- 
ner, when  the  gardens  recapture  all  the 
carnival  magnificence  which  can  ever 
have  been  theirs.  The  clipped  trees  of 
the  promenades  hang  heavy  with  great, 
golden  globes  one  night,  and  the  next 
bear  fruit  of  crimson.  The  music-kiosks 
sparkle  and  the  great  parterres  of  the 
lawn  glitter  with  thousands  of  various 
colored  lamps.  The  great  electric  stand- 
ards are  covered  with  Venetian-like 
shades  of  thin,  colored  muslin,  sometimes 
yellow  and  red,  sometimes  green  and 
white,  with  a heavy  fringe  of  the  cut 
strips  of  cloth  hanging  down  and  sway- 
ing in  the  summer  evening’s  breeze. 
And  in  the  center  of  the  twinkling  gar- 
den rises,  on  such  occasions,  a great 
pyramid  of  green  and  flowers  and  lights. 
When  the  admirable  band  in  the  kiosk 
stops,  another  equally  excellent  begins 
under  the  portico.  Later  the  best  Hun- 
garian players  in  the  world  send  their 
strange  music  pulsating  through  the 
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night.  German  patience,  taste,  and 
thrifty  expenditure  work  an  enchant- 
ment, for  nothing  could  be  more  ravish- 
ing to  the  senses  than  the  Conversation 
House  at  Baden-Baden  on  such  a night. 

The  Flower  Parade  is  another  fes- 
tive event  of  race  week.  Flowers 
grow  nowhere  better  than  in  Ger- 
many, and  though  they  have  never 
the  same  exotic  air  of  luxury  as  in  the 
more  arid  France,  they  exist  in  greater 
profusion  and  beauty.  Carriages  and 
floats  are  freighted  heavily;  ropes,  gar- 
lands, just  mere  heaps  of  blooms,  weigh 
them  down  with  loveliness.  And  if  there 
are  no  mad  pranks,  nothing  of  the  car- 
nival folly  of  those  earlier  days,  there 
is  something  pleasantly  of  the  Arcadian 
Baden-Baden  which  has  already  been 
hinted  at.  One  may  be  sure,  too,  that 
the  crowds  of  the  ’5o’s  and  ’60’s  would 
have  exchanged  everything  of  their 
gayer  festivity  to  see  the  great  Zeppelin 
airship  sail  majestically  up  the  narrow 
valley  and  scatter  flowers  upon  those 
gathered  below  for  the  parade,  and  that 
modernity  has  something  to  be  said 
for  it. 

The  Zeppelin  ships  are  much  at  home 
in  Baden-Baden,  though  they  cannot 
actually  come  to  earth  in  its  contracted 
spaces,  and  live  therefore  in  the  broad 
expanses  nearer  the  race-course  at  IflFez- 
heim,  in  the  Rhine  plain,  from  which  they 
make  short  excursions  and  longer  trips 
to  northern  Germany,  thus  offering  to 
Baden-Baden’s  visitors  an  exceptional 
opportunity — as  an  advertisement  would 
say — for  the  most  modern  sport.  Some- 
times, after  the  racing  is  over,  the  Zep- 
pelin, like  a mid-air  transatlantic  liner, 
slowly  floats  over  the  course,  and  creates 
an  excitement  which  makes  one  more 
than  ever  doubtful  as  to  the  future  of 
the  horse. 

For  the  moment,  however,  both  the 
horse  and  racing  are  safe.  The  Baden- 
Baden  meeting  was  instituted  in  the 
*50’ s and  was  under  the  special  patron- 
age of  the  Paris  Jockey  Club.  Later, 
when  play  was  prohibited  in  Baden,  the 
races  seemed  its  only  sporting  future, 
and  in  *72  the  International  Club  was 
established  to  keep  them  going.  It  still 
keeps  them,  and  a great  deal  else,  going. 
The  white  building  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Lichtenthal  Allee  is  the  center  of  the 
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most  exclusive  gaiety.  Lunch  or  tea  or 
dinner  upon  its  verandas  is  a diversion, 
and  cards  and  dancing  are  enjoyable 
there  until  all  hours.  Race  week  is  the 
club’s,  as  it  is  Baden’s,  best  time. 

The  races  at  Iffezheim  are  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  away,  in  the  Rhine  Valley; 
the  best  that  humble  and  frugal  visitors 
can  do  is  to  watch  the  excitement  of  the 
departure  and  return  of  the  racing-peo- 
ple. The  Grand  Duke  clatters  down 
from  his  Schloss  upon  the  hill-top  in  a 
dazzling  confusion  of  outriders  and 
coachmen  in  scarlet,  gold-braided  coats 
on  his  way  to  Iffezheim,  and  in  his  train 
follow  hundreds  of  motors  and  carriages 
with  the  loveliest  feminine  freight.  The 
retour  des  courses  (the  coming  back)  is 
traditionally  an  even  more  continuous 
and  pleasing  sight.  Nothing  daunts  the 
real  admirers  of  fashion;  rain  may  fall, 
motor-hoods  be  up,  and  the  ladies  be 
swathed  in  veils  and  wrapped  in  tm- 
perm cables,  nevertheless  hundreds  of 
devoted  souls  will  wait  by  the  Conversa- 
tion House  to  watch  the  returning  racing- 
folk.  Classic  pleasures  are  indeed  the 
most  durable! 

Race  week  is  of  course  the  climax  of 
the  Baden-Baden  season,  and  it  may  be 
imagined,  without  exaggerating,  as  a 
fairly  continuous  whirl.  During  it  there 
is  difficulty  in  finding  time  for  simpler 
pleasures,  such  as  walking  by  the  brook- 
side  and  buying  jewels  in  the  little 
arcade  of  shops  by  the  entrance  to  the 
Conversation  House.  The  Baden-Baden 
shops,  to  do  them  justice,  are  incredibly 
chic  and  attractive;  they  have  an  air  of 
the  most  friendly  gaiety.  Clipped  trees 
shade  the  arcade,  and  the  shop  counters 
open  upon  the  promenade  where  you 
stroll  in  the  morning  freshness.  There 
is  something,  for  a lady,  winningly  Arca- 
dian in  purchasing  a string  of  pearls,  or 
a jeweled  box,  or  an  evening  gown,  or  a 
sable-and-ermine  coat,  in  such  idyllic 
sylvan  surroundings.  Shopping  indeed 
ranks  high  among  the  outdoor  sports  of 
Baden. 

The  tennis  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, and  the  races,  and  the  Zeppelin 
air-sport.  There  is  also  a golf-course.  It 
is  played  over  mostly  by  English-speak- 
ing players,  and  supported,  so  rumor  has 
it,  largely  by  American  money.  It  is 
one  of  only  two  or  three  in  the  whole 
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Mr.  Durgan  and  Violet 

BY  MAUDE  RADFORD  WARREN 


?FTER  Mr.  Durgan  had 
got  our  little  Blue  Ridge 
community  all  stirred 
up  over  the  tango,  and 
had  divided  united 
houses,  and  united  di- 
ided  houses,  and 
changed  enemies  into  friends,  and  friends 
into  enemies,  I reckoned  he’d  be  willing 
to  rest  F rom  his  reforms  a little,  and  he 
said  he  was.  But  I had  heard  that  a 
man  of  action  has  to  be  amused  during 
his  lean  periods,  so  to  speak,  and  I was 
afraid,  an  yhow,  that  Mr.  Durgan’s  period 
might  be  all  too  brief  to  suit  my  Virginia 
friends.  So  I wrote  my  nephew,  Murry 
Rives,  who  lives  in  Alabama,  to  visit 
me  and  meet  Mr.  Durgan.  He  wrote  a 
mighty  d isrespectful  note,  saying  that  it 
was  such  a miracle  for  any  one  in  our 
family  t:o  be  getting  married  that  he 
reckoned  he’d  take  his  vacation  at  once 
and  have  a squint  at  the  miracle-worker. 

The  d ay  that  I was  expecting  Murry, 
Mr.  Durgan  was  over.  He  seemed  rest- 
less, so  I said  to  him: 

“ Honey,  while  we’re  waiting  for 
Murry,  I’m  going  to  carry  you-all  over 
to  see  Cousin  Lafayette  Hopkins,  who’s 
just  back  from  Richmond.  He’s  a right 
smart  philosopher.” 

“Yeh,  I know,”  Mr.  Durgan  said, 
gloomily;  “one  of  those  fellows  who 
talks  all  the  time,  and  never  does  any- 
thing, and  imposes  on  the  world  because 
he  can  drawl  epigrams.  In  New  England 
towns  they  sit  around  the  cracker-bar- 
rels of  the  country  stores  and  let  their 
farms  go  to  pieces,  and  we  call  ’em  lazy; 
down  here  they  let  their  farms  go  to 
pieces  and  sit  on  their  neighbors’  porches 
and  gossip  about  their  neighbors  in  ab- 
stract terms,  and  you  call  ’em  philoso- 
phers.” 

“ Cousin  Lafayette  is  mighty  courte- 
ous. He’ll  give  you  a chance  to  talk,” 

I said. 

1 just  wanted  to  make  Mr.  Durgan 
feel  like  going,  but  he  laughed  as  if  I had 


said  something  funny.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  the  more  practical  I try  to  be 
the  more  amused  he  is.  Now  and  then 
it  comes  'over  me  that  maybe  I won’t 
have  to  run  myself  to  death  trying  to 
find  distraction  for  him  after  we  are 
married.  Maybe  if  I just  talk  to  him 
sensibly  I can  keep  him  laughing. 

As  we  drove  over  to  Cousin  Lafa- 
yette’s, Mr.  Durgan  said,  “Tell  me  about 
this  Kee-aw-tah  Hopkins.” 

Mr.  Durgan  likes  to  pretend  that  half 
the  people  I know  are  called  Carter,  so 
that  we  all  in  the  South  can  charm  the 
Northerners  by  pronouncing  the  name. 
I explained  that  Carter  was  only  Cousin 
Lafayette’s  middle  name,  and  that  while 
some  people  called  him  by  it,  he  didn’t 
like  it,  because  the  only  girl  he  had  ever 
loved  had  jilted  him  at  the  church  door 
and  married  a man  of  that  name;  and 
then  Cousin  Lafayette  had  gone  to  Rich- 
mond and  entered  some  kind  of  busi- 
ness, but  that  he  kept  up  his  place  here, 
and  came  back  every  few  weeks  for 
short  stays  at  his  house  on  the  hill. 

“U-huh,”  Mr.  Durgan  said,  “and 
sits  on  the  porch  and  reflects  about  life. 
He’d  better  be  thinking  how  much  more 
money  he’d  be  making  in  Richmond  if 
he  didn’t  take  so  many  week-ends  off.” 

“He  likes  the  view  from  his  porch,” 
I said.  “His  house  sits  higher  than  any 
other  here.  He  can  see  the  Ragged 
Mountains  on  one  side,  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  on  the  other,  and  down  below  him 
at  an  angle  to  the  right  he  can  see  right 
into  Bennie  Lee’s  stables;  and  at  an 
angle  to  the  left  he  can  see  right  into 
the  Raymonds’  garden.” 

“And  what  is  so  wonderful  in  the 
Raymonds’  ge- yaw -den?”  asked  Mr. 
Durgan. 

“Oh,  just  the  same  old  thing — Violet 
Raymond  walking  between  her  two  old 
uncles.  You  can  see  for  yourself  if 
you  slow  down  the  car,”  I said,  “for 
we’ll  be  passing  their  place  in  a 
minute.” 
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ago  how  things  really  lay  between  Vio- 
let Raymond  and  Bennie  Lee,  and  told 
us.” 

“You  bet  he  told  it,”  commented  Mr. 
Durgan.  “But  go  on,  Sallie  Rives; 
don’t  let  me  interrupt  you.” 

Of  course  it  is  well  known  that  all  men 
love  to  gossip.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  Durgan  and  any  of  our  men 
would  be  that  he  would  call  it  “facts,” 
and  they’d  call  it  “the  latest  news.” 

“I  reckon  I’ll  have  to  disturb  your 
illusions,”  I said.  “Those  old  Ray- 
monds didn’t  give  Violet  a home;  it’s 
more  the  other  way  around.  Thirty 
years  ago  her  father  bought  half  of  this 
big  farm,  and  the  two  brothers  the  other 
half.  They  came  over  to  live  here,  and 
he  stayed  in  England.  When  he  died, 
all  he  had  left  for  Violet  was  his  half- 
interest, and  I think  she’s  got  a little 
money  from  her  mother.  They  were 
mighty  upset  when  the  little  girl  of  ten 
came  over,  for  they  were  old  men  then, 
and  set  in  their  ways.  But  I reckon  they 
soon  grew  fond  of  her. 

“I  warrant  they  did,”  Mr.  Durgan 
said. 

“But  they  were  mighty  jealous  of 
her,”  I went  on.  “ I reckon  she’d  never 
have  got  to  any  parties  after  she  was 
sixteen  if  the  minister  hadn’t  interfered.’ 
At  that  both  of  them  had  to  be  invited 
to  chaperon  her.  By  and  by,  when  she 
and  Bennie  Lee  fell  in  love  with  each 
other,  they  had  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of 
stratagems  to  meet.  Those  jealous  old 
creatures  were  so  afraid  she’d  marry  and 
bring  a man  on  the  place  that  they 
couldn’t  bear  to  have  her  speak  to  any 
one  who  wasn’t  married.  And  at  that, 
if  any  married  man  had  a sickly  wife, 
they  herded  Violet  away  from  him.  So 
she  and  Bennie  Lee  planned  to  elope. 
She  was  to  meet  him  late  Saturday 
night  at  the  edge  of  the  rose-garden  and 
they  were  to  be  married  in  Charlottes- 
ville.” 

The  car  was  at  the  gate  of  Cousin 
Lafayette’s  house,  and  we  could  see  him 
sitting  on  the  porch.  After  Mr.  Durgan 
opened  the  gate  he  made  the  car  fairly 
creep,  so  that  I could  finish  my  story. 

“She  never  came,”  I went  on.  “I 
don’t  know  how  the  old  men  found  out 
the  plan.  Of  course,  as  she  was  under 
age,  she  could  hardly  have  gone  without 


their  consent.  I reckon  they  worked  on 
her  feelings,  too,  by  whining  that  she 
was  all  they  had  in  the  world.  At  any 
rate,  there  she  was  in  church  the  next 
morning,  sitting  between  them,  pale  and 
downcast.  After  the  service,  when  the 
two  old  Raymonds,  each  with  his  arm 
in  hers,  were  leading  her  to  their  car- 
riage, Bennie  Lee  stepped  up  to  them. 

“‘You  failed  me,’  he  said,  ‘but  I 
know  you  couldn’t  help  it.  Say  the 
word  and  I’ll  take  you  now.’ 

“The  two  old  men  began  to  protest 
and  talk  of  the  police.  Violet  got  whiter 
than  ever,  and  she  whispered,  ‘I  can’t 
go,  Bennie.’ 

“‘Very  well,’  Bennie  said.  ‘But  re- 
member, I’ll  never  give  you  up.  Every 
Sunday  as  long  as  I live  I’ll  come  up  to 
you  and  show  you  that  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  shake  yourself  free  from  these 
old  men  of  the  sea — these  old  vampires 
who  are  wrecking  your  life — and  come 
to  me.’ 

“Then  he  walked  away,  and,  Honey, 
every  Sunday  for  five  years  those  old 
men  sit  in  their  pew  with  Violet  between 
them  till  every  one  has  gone.  Then 
they  walk  out,  and  there  stands  Bennie, 
waiting.  At  first  people  used  to  hang 
about  the  church  till  their  dinners  were 
cold,  just  to  see  what  would  happen, 
and  the  sexton  stood  around,  too,  wild 
to  close  up  and  go  back  to  his  wife — 
who  never  would  believe  any  of  the 
excuses  he  made,  till  she  left  the  chil- 
dren under  her  sister’s  care,  one  Sunday, 
and  came  to  see  for  herself.  By  and  by 
the  novelty  wore  off,  and  people  never 
bother  about  them  any  more.  The 
Raymonds  always  come  out  last,  and 
there  is  Bennie.  Time  was  when  he 
always  spoke  to  Violet,  asking  her  if  she 
was  ready  to  come;  now  he  only  looks. 
He’s  let  his  place  run  down,  as  you  see, 
and  he  seems  to  have  lost  all  interest  in 
things.  Not  that  he  ever  talks  about 
it,  or  Violet,  either,  for  that  matter.  The 
old  men  always  fence  her  about  in  the 
style  you  seemed  to  admire  so  much  as 
we  passed  the  rose-garden.” 

Mr.  Durgan  drew  a long  breath.  For 
a practical  man  he  certainly  does  love 
a romance.  I was  so  used  to  the  case 
of  Violet  and  Bennie  that  I had  ceased 
to  look  upon  it  as  a romance;  to  me  it 
was  as  commonplace  as  the  stones  of  the 
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And  the  old  men  were  good  to  her,  ex- 
cept for  their  constant  tagging;  and, 
anyway,  they  were  likely  to  die  at  any 
minute.  Still,  I felt  conscience-stricken, 
and  even  Cousin  Lafayette  was  not 
quite  at  ease  in  his  role  of  spectator. 

“Your  wrath  is  very  noble,  sir,”  he 
said  to  Mr.  Durgan,  “and  does  great 
credit  to  your  heart.  You  are,  indeed, 
a man  of  action,  and  yet  I really  fail  to 
see  what  action  can  be  taken  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  Durgan  rose.  “Come  with  me, 
both  of  you,”  he  said.  “Take  me  down 
to  call  on  the  Raymonds.  Knowing  the 
dearth  of  motor-cars  in  this  place,  I’m 
sure  those  two  old  geezers  have  never 
had  a drive.  I’ll  take  all  three  along. 
Then  we’ll  see.” 

I reckon  any  one  who  calls  himself  a 
philosopher  or  a spectator  is  always  will- 
ing for  other  people  to  get  into  trouble; 
it  gives  him  something  to  look  at. 
Cousin  Lafayette  got  up,  appearing 
mighty  interested,  and  said  he’d  always 
liked  Violet  and  Bennie,  and  he  wouldn’t 
mind  a drive  himself.  So  back  we  all 
went  to  call  on  the  Raymonds,  passing 
Bennie  still  on  his  side-porch. 

“ I doubt  if  he’s  good  enough  for  her,” 
said  Mr.  Durgan,  casting  a look  of  dis- 
favor over  his  shoulder  as  we  sped  by, 
“but  if  Violet  wants  him,  she’s  going 
to  have  him.” 

Of  course  I didn’t  dream  he  could  be 
serious,  and  when  we  were  all  sitting 
on  the  Raymond  porch  I could  have 
been  sure  he  was  joking,  for  he  was  be- 
having exactly  like  the  rest  of  us.  The 
Raymonds  didn’t  often  have  callers, 
for  the  two  old  men  were  not  popular, 
and  poor  Violet  was  shy  and  still.  So 
our  coming  was  quite  an  event  to  them. 
Uncle  Albert  talked  to  us,  while  Uncle 
Edwin  went  in  with  Violet  to  get  the 
tea.  Presently  we  were  all  having  a 
pleasant,  commonplace  afternoon. 

I don’t  know  just  how  Mr.  Durgan 
managed  it,  but  presently  we  were  all 
standing  by  the  car  and  he  was  explain- 
ing it  to  the  two  old  men.  From  that  it 
was  not  such  a long  step  as  I had  sup- 
posed it  would  be  to  persuade  them  to 
try  a drive.  Mr.  Durgan  showed  great 
tact  in  seating  us.  Violet  was  on  the 
big  seat  between  her  uncles,  Cousin 
Lafayette  and  I had  the  two  little  seats 


in  front  of  them,  while  Mr.  Durgan 
drove. 

We  went  to  a town  where  Uncle  Ed- 
win had  a little  business  to  transact,  and 
he  was  in  high  good  humor  at  having 
had  the  transportation  without  taking 
it  out  of  his  horses.  Mr.  Durgan  saw 
that,  and  when  the  old  man  was  seated 
Mr.  Durgan  simply  picked  Violet  up 
bodily  and  put  her  in  the  seat  beside 
him. 

“I’m  going  to  teach  her  to  drive  the 
car,”  he  explained.  “Then  I’ll  lend  it 
to  you,  and  the  three  of  you  can  go  on 
great  jaunts  together.” 

The  two  old  men  were  dreadfully 
disturbed  at  first,  but  I suppose  they 
thought  Mr.  Durgan  was  as  good  as 
married  to  me,  and,  besides,  they  were 
enjoying  their  drive.  I sat  back  beside 
them  and  talked  to  them,  but  all  the 
time  I was  watching  Mr.  Durgan,  and  I 
could  see  that  he  said  a good  deal  to 
Violet  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
teaching  her  to  run  a car. 

I’d  quite  forgotten  my  nephew  until 
Mr.  Durgan  stopped  at  the  railway 
station,  just  as  the  train  was  pulling  in, 
and  got  him.  I am  mighty  fond  of 
Murry,  and  I was  proud  to  introduce  him 
and  Mr.  Durgan.  Cousin  Lafayette 
sat  beside  Mr.  Durgan,  and  my  nephew 
talked  impartially  to  Violet  and  me.  He 
and  Violet  had  known  each  other  as 
children,  yet  every  time  he  spoke  to  her 
the  old  uncles  acted  as  if  he  were  insult- 
ing her  and  them.  I was  glad  when  we 
had  set  the  Raymonds  down  at  their 
door,  and  Cousin  Lafayette  at  his,  and 
could  all  three  go  back  to  my  house. 

The  minute  Mr.  Durgan  started  the 
car  Murry  began  to  rave  about  Violet. 
Mr.  Durgan  stopped  the  car  and  lec- 
tured him. 

“No,  you  don’t,  my  boy,”  he  said; 
“she  may  be  all  you  say,  but  I’m  going 
to  marry  her  off  to  Bennie  Lee.  You  just 
save  your  enthusiasm  for  some  other 
girl.” 

“So  far  my  flame  is  purely  platonic,” 
Murry  said,  “but  if  you  go  on  giving 
me  orders  in  this  avuncular  style,  I 
surely  will  love  that  girl!” 

They  got  on  very  well,  Mr.  Durgan 
and  my  nephew,  and  in  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  this  and  of  having  Murry  with 
me,  I forgot  all  about  Violet  and  Bennie 
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l.ee  .But  Mr.  Durgan  didn't.  A day  or  tt s did  indeed  get  terribly  excited  at 
r-v.  ' later. he  hmughr  Rennie  Lee  peer  to  seeing  Murry.  Uncle  iCd-wirs  at  once 
tea.  } tstpeer  it  had  been  two  or  three  proceeded  to  monopolize  him,  while  Un- 
years since  Bennie  bad  heen  to  see  me,  e|e  Albert  guarded  Violet,  Ail  this  was 
and  he  was  .a  littfe  strange  at  first  hie  done  very  adroitly,  because  the. old  {Ray- 
always  had  been  a quiet,  shy  boy,  and  moods  had  once  been  men  of  the  world, 
Ud  always  ItLed  him-  By  and  by,-  when  and  they  ah  Jr.  to  do  ail  •>»' 

Mr.  Diifgan  and.  : r ‘ - * r-Ude  ahd,  lyran- 

rny  nephew  Were  : . rtfeal  y things  in 

talking.  Bennie  extremely  pol~ 

said  to  me:  , ished  fashion. 


your  sw'eetbgart: 
is  certainly  a 
good  and  won- 
derful mm.  ffe 
figs  put  new  life 

l‘ve)-((>t  heir  rj  fa  if 
to  Violet  ~~  that 


shrinking,  and 
that  what  she 
needs  is  . cave- 
man  methods. 

I’m  to  go  right 
up  to  her  and 
fake  her  away 
without  even 
asking  if  I WaV.” 

.ReallyyA-l 
couldn’t  see  Ben- 
nie practising 
any  cave-man 
tactics:  he’s  too 
quiet  But  f ap- 
preciated his 
spirit,  and  I also 
appreciated  the 
fact  that  it  was 
Mr.  Durgan  who 
had  put  it  mnj 
hiin.  After  he 
had  gone,  f tried 
to  get  Mr,  Durgaft  to  telUrne  yyhat  ho 
had  said  to  hint,  and  what  he  bad  said 
to  Violet,  tote  ln<E  hr  told  me  that  he 
preferred  t<?  fee  judged'  fey  feis  .results 
and  pot  by  his'  processcs,:H>.  added  t hat 
he  wanted  Murry  and  rnt  to  go  wirh 
him  tp  call  again  urt the RaymmtrW- 

‘Mheyli  go  wild  when  they  see 
Miirry,”  1 objected,: 

“Welt,  it  they  go  wild  over  Murry, 
they  won't  have  the  energy  vo  suspect 
Bennie  l ee,"  Mi  Porga'rt  said. 

We  called  next  day.  and  the  old  broth - 
Vflu  CXX1X— Wo  ?»— «3  , ■ 


Ourgitn  asked  to 
sec  the  ruse-g  ar~ 
den' — I dirfe  say 
the  uncles  had 
not  offered  to 
show  jt  because 
they  felt  that 
they  could  h an-f 
d le  thy  stratum 
better  if  there1 
were  n<>  Oppor- 
tunity for  ns  in 
break  into  tow- 
nies,.. Wes!it:» iff. 
Uncle  Albert', 
who  iy as  a bet-few 
walker- thart  .tin* 
dfc  Edwin,  pac- 
ing between 
Violet  and  Mr. 
D u r g a n . 1 1 

Wasn't  long  before  - Mr.  Durgan  was 
simply  ravine.  A feU-t  inward.  Unde 
Albert  paming;  a step  or  ttyo  behind. 

] tatjgfif  up  with  him  and  said- 

‘ It's  no  use  frying  to  Ifeyp  lip  with 
Mr.  Purgan,  you'd  better  walk  with 
me,  Mr.  Raymond,' 

.“  I!  don’t  like  ymif  nance  to  he  trOu-- 
Wed  with  that  dear  child’s  chatter,”  he 
renwm.  d. 

“Hr-  II  do  the  talking.”  1 said. 

Alt.  Piffgau  nm*t  have  h.v.l  Violet  m 
Stmsdl  .for  1’ully.  twenty  minute?-  before. 
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h Murry  and  Mr*  - the  church.  The  old  meli,  as  usual. 

riCV>edcCr  T pist  IJexmks  holding  tight  tee 

r’  tiy  taking  Violet  Violet’s  arm;,-.  They  all  came  down  tjy 
more  talkative  than  the  car.  T he  old  0 rides  got  m and  «*» 

on  fht  hack  seas.  1 
got  »ri  beside  them,  arid 
Cousin  Lafayette  aiul 

* ■.*-■'  - thing  we  knew.  Violet  had 

Bennie,  and  was  walking 
toward  his  .rsrriagti  Mt 


It  It.Mi  BRBS  Vg.\tts  iiSfcltvSfHW  VWU  »M»  AST  ksAo.  j AI.SC  Wltti A S1.CS  -C  * , 0 ‘ ‘ 1 

Lhirgan  stop. 

“’What’s  the  matter?'’ 

usual,  aitti  tin.  "louden  of  the  con  versa-  he  asked,  looking  hack  at  ns  with  an 
tion  w;»s  that  Mr.  Durgan  w as  .i  wonder-  innocent  face.' 

ful  mafl-sfj  powerful  -.and  daring;  from  The  old  uncles  certainly  did  .forget 
which  I inferred  'that  he  ffcttl,  1 '.never  have  heard  such 

fc-s  In  his  plans.  almse  they  poured  on  Mr.  Durgan. 

Dtirinc  the  next  fortnight  wo  managed  Rue- he  timk.jt  <juirtly»  knowing  that  jig 
Tn  sve  good  deal  of  the  Raymonds,  hut  was  gaining  time.  When  they  had 
only  because  the  old  men  were  interested  stopped  for  lack  fif.  hreath,  Mr.  DiHg.an 
in  MT  Durgan  *s  car.  Otherwise*  I ait)  said;  “I  sure  am  .sorry.  I Thought  all 
sure  they  never  would  have  made  us  the  young  gilts  vrgre  driven  home  by 
yyetomie.  Afe  for  •V#l«t,  she  svemed  to  young  ffeflnw*  now  arid  then.  Miss  VTu- 
hc  having  the  time  of  her  [tie.  It  had  ier  certainly  vent  with  Let  of  her  own 
been  years  since  she  h;:ui  had  any  uad  free  will.  Bur  i’ll  go  hack  lor  them,  d 
talk  with  a man.  and  xuuv.  under 1 '-cover  you'  s.«y  v.».M 

ob  learning  to  rim  the  car,  ^iie  wvia  hav*  He  turned  t hi  ear,  and  Thrive  hack  w 
dfc£T0Hj&£dri Vgjpjaf  fogy  with’  Alt? ' ' th*  church,  Uf  griur.se  thgirT  A'as  np 
ijhd  shatchefc  yd  talk  with  MurrV  and  sign  apywhyredf Bennie Add  Violrif.  Mt 
Cousin  l.afavgttc'  Hopkins.  One  Sun*  Durgan  assured  the  Raymonds  that  Vw 
day  morning,  as  he  drove  Mum  and  me  let  would  hi  at  hornet  -we  - drove-  there, 
tp;  aiih«Jtyh,  ML.  ■Lh{f'jsVo'  CihL  ‘^T'o-day  hut  there  was  no  sign  of  her.  The  aid 
you  may  look  fur  .reSulrs/*; * : , .Uun  dggkt.rcd  she  oHtSt  have  gone  tit 

1 was  so-  excited  that  t didn’t  hear  a Chari. /rr-*-,  die  ro  fie  ma tried,  Mt  Ouv- 
wnrd  of  the  serv'ict  or. the  sm.mon.  My-  . g;;n  reminded  them  char  Bemait  couldpT 
he  art  thumped  so  when  the  .people  wygit'  Cget  a license  on  SuJidayyJbut  rHa)  .is  s«<>n 
out  ;g»f  churgh  that  l felt  ,'ai:  it  1 dygr^-  : liri:  had  feel  Some  rhbtc  gAsulchc  into 
knocking  into  every  One,  Pi^ebtly  thC  hi*  <TU'  he  would  cpthTihtck .Und; 


V 
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ie  into  the  lovers  had  gone  for  a vvaik  in  one 
directum,  and  Murry  and  Cousin  Lafa- 
yette in  another,  Mr.  D organ  confided 
in  me  that  he  fck  dissatisfied.  He  said 
he  would  jhaVe  Felt  safet  ii  TUnrufe  and 

ville  to  get  married,  I said  that  ;itl  that 
-sided  him  was-  that; he  ww  m too  much 
of  a hurry  for  his  results.  ! T'hcP  Wt  de- 
livered a note  Violet  had  writfen  to  her 
we  certainl.Y  didgo  thiough 
seme  ’.Wit  h :$km7  afj  W . 
neighhochood  was  mightily 
and  every  one  said  that  Vio- 
let ought  tfi  hare  hc<)km  dwvay  lo»;|:  ago, 
and  praised  Mr.  Durban  for  thfc  part  be 
had  taken.  .So  for  a lytic  while  he  was 
. quite  set  qn.  Then  1 noticed  that  he 
you’re,  having  one*  began  to  be  ■ ,di  scon  rented  again.  I 
searched  about  for  the  cause,  and,  be- 
held, it  lay  hit  Bennie.  Bennie  wasn’t 
hvuiglrplm  place  at  all;  he  wasn’t  look- 
ing particularly  happy;  though  Violet 


uncles  and  pursue  the  young 
the  city. 

Whate  ver  schemes; Mr-  Durban  had  of 
breaking,  down  the  car  cm  the y? ay  to 
Charfottesydleywerfe-  ncvei  earned  mt 
for  when  be  had  driv^i  me  'hdene  thefi: 
sat  Violet  arid  Bt-nme  do  my  porch. 

Mr.  purgan’siace  fell;  hvhiidkdh^d^d, 
pf  course,  that  they  weft:  m their  way 
fvythe  city  tube  married,  for  he  ktiew* 
that  Bermir  Jiad  got  the  license  the  day 
••;;•  by  foie,  Wy  'Y 

'WMity  .iye  stay  w dinner  ?*'  Violet 
asked,  in  s sw-e.ct,  happy  voice.  ■*' Were; ' interested 
ndt  going  to  Charfottesviltt;  just  yet,  1 
promised , miy  Hhylds  1 wmddtV*  eloper 
ami  1 won’t.  I’m  going  to  marry  Ben- 
nie, but  IVi  going  to  ha ve  a r>;al  engage- 

• tnVqt  perti>d  jUst  -M  S " “ ’ ’ 

Miss  Sallie,'’.  j ^ 

tf  But  toy  djise .is % ■little  differem,’’  f 
pointed  out.  •‘’•There  aren't  two  uncles 
• .m  this  limise.  to  pester 
:' /yH^'-Oh,  hut  I'm  .pot;  Ypy. 
i;  to  ; live  with  ; 

them  any  . wf'  v -Ya. 

■ . Violet  said,  sweetly.  ; 

‘’Thanks  to  Mr.  Dur- 
gam  Cm  an  insurgent 
now.:  You.  remember 
the  littk  log  house  dp 
the  edg,t  of  the  farm 
thar  the  poor-v.  hire 
Basco'rths  used  to  live  v-  et. 

in?:  J m go  mii  to  ha  ve 
it  fixed  Peer  apd  live  -1 

there^  fill  I’m  mar- 

I certainly  did  gasp, 

I must  admit.  1 he 
idea  of  t girl  of  rveen-  - 1 «HH 

tyVrWoKvifig  ahwc  •"  J0i&K& 

■ _ *'  Bit  l . youf  I.  n-  • • ; .. 

“I’m  of  age,  you 
know.,’1  Yit.li  f • j- J ' .>.  T. 

'**  They  can  hardly 
drag  me  out  of  my  W u W- 

house;  and  T.m  twice 
as  strong  as  they  are, 
if  it  va.ifie;  to  a.  pby*-  . 

ical  contest.  Don't 
fear  for  me,  Miss  Sal- 
lie.  Thanks  tip  your 
sweetheart,  I 'm  an  m- 
surgertt.  I’m  freel’’ 

After  dinner  When  i «u utter  oy  vi’  ww  »>  j ...u<m  »m&  i^mi « 
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m the  summer  sun.  At 
List  -I  ;i&ked  litr  if  ahytiung  was  wnmft 
with  Beam*:  • -jV  , : ■ '• 

. .'’Ah,  ooy’  do-  s.ni},  gently  ,•  “be 
uvoply  b;<>  rfualrmthat  LsuppoM: 
$j:  tsrtY 

gi«$4  .knungji ; the  regret  that  he’s  been 
wasting  these  ftyo  years  when  he  might 
have  heed  tpjiktMg  the most  of  hhfuieU 
for  nm  But  1 csn  nc-ye.tr  forget  that  he 
went  ill  to  pieces  For  U>V.k  'pC  ms.” 

When  I fcj»  this  t>>  ‘vnisin  Lafa-  ’. 
.yette  Hopkins,  he  said  that:  if 
siiejb'  mental  anguish  heM  tjjkjftteff  show 
:■*  by  building  up  Ins  fences' and, draining 
his  bmh 

The:  jpex.t  thing  wc  heard  was  that 
Bennie  w»s  drinking  heavily.  H.ov 
touch  of  it  was  true  and  how  much  gn<- 
sip  l (R-ver  knew.  But  Violet  said  to  me 
?hat  Bennie  confessed  to  her  thar  he 
found.'  he  'was  A weak;  and  ruined 
ehAracterd  th.it  he  had  tak«?h  too  fondly 
to  drink  when  he  had  lost  hen  and  that 
ilhe  -hihit  had  grown  upon  him-  She 
wfd  him  that  she  would  jpefornt  him, 
ririTyb;  me  she  said  that  the  fe^t  of  fer 
life  WifTftO  to<t  small  tr.pririi' [m  pay  for 
hn  five  years’  devotion.  . iVlr-  Durgan 

shook Td&  Head  eloorhilv  when  1 reported 

.t  : iO- ****** . C-,i. r. ./ii A cl:  1 *•' t :j  a i 


everything  i,  T 

t hrow  me  •; o 
you  must  th 
got  to  get  n: 

1 argued  a 

didn’t  »jk>  .ait’  • • 


this  to  him,  arid  .-.aid  he  wished  he  tindd 
.ipttt. ' (0 sa,  Trip . he  Had  to  toaire  to  New 
Ydffc:  hfeaptmre,  Violet  had  .-%f?*'  her 
eoWAge  Arranged,  and  it  did  fek  mighty 
pretty.  She  had  seen  a lawyer  in  Char- 
lottesville, and  the  old  unetes.had  agreed 
to  pay  her  half  what  they  made  from 
the  farm.... : '■'■■:■■  ■ f 

A -1;  v or  two  after  my  calk  pftll 
Violet.  1 i vi ct  Bennie  in  the  road.  He 
stripped  me  and  drew  me  up  under  » big 
.riak'Yrfe.. ..'  He  Had  a desperatefopk  in 
hjs' ty>g:and  his  voice  was  desperate  w hen 

hv  tirid:  ; ;•  .-■  . •.••., . .-T 

|p$i*£  SaSh'e,  I can’t  stand  this  any 
I can’t  mam-  Violet.  1 don’t 


m common. 


if  she 

See- 

one 

_ 

.uiakfA  me  sick,  ft,  surfs  me  to  have  my 
j’b.u  run  | dour  vvant  to  b<. 

puyfhitjg  bin.  I ary.  She’s  got  as  much 
go  m her  as  Mr.  Durgan.  I have  done 


gaged  tri  ter  f 
well  jmiteiL 
he  jealous  ty! 
that  wav.,  f 
always  over  i 

I hen  he  d. 
Durg.it)  had 
was  no  one  l 
vertaudy  got 
nest  morning 
horhotKl.  that 
Murry,  and  t 
HiVing  like  ar-iT 
trying;  to  <cut 
wasri  r going 
was  a tool  an 
were,  he-cats  a 

Three  days 
home.  I fend 
take  him  to  r 
his  house  and  i 
ii.t  on  the  pm  • 
when  he  sb<> 
warted Just  on) 
and4  hmdly  pat 

‘ S.iHie  Rive 
When  Tigdt  h<» 
•W  ; ; ; , 

- d i'dpli.ir,  »n;.  . 

. Myosar  Mr. 

fats*;  pirsitiQn  ati 
ispljin.  I least 

■ 

T T confessed  i a., 
.atyfrude  .tpwan  ■ ■■' 
•.vryunr.lieruuoii  . 

V ‘T  suspected 
read  tins  note. 

I?v  •'  . ;V  < 

D.m,  '*K-s6  A 

ihcv  Hit  f tAunot  i 
fi»ved  iiini.  but  W 
mt»n  . After  I firii 
irt  tended  t>)  rrtiVr 
has  htfftfi  so  drvCit 
singing  agninst  m 
i.u:  :■<  mi  i way  ft 
am  writing  from 
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shall  take  the  night  train  for  Richmond. 
With  love  to  Miss  Sallie, 

Always  sincerely  yours, 
Violet  Raymond. 

It  was  a moment  or  two  before  I could 

Rull  myself  together  sufficiently  to  hand 
Ir.  Durgan  a note  I had,  which  read: 

Dear  Aunt  Sallie, — I’ve  just  had  a tele- 
gram from  my  boss  to  meet  him  in  Rich- 
mond. I’m  taking  the  night  train.  I’ll  be 
back  Sunday. 

Murry. 

Mr.  Durgan’s  face  cleared,  and  he 
clapped  his  hands  together.  “Good 
enough!”  he  said.  “If  you  get  your 
things  on  this  minute,  Sallie,  and  if  we 
drive  the  car  like  the  old  Harry,  we’ll 
get  to  Charlottesville  in  time  to  make 
that  night  train.” 

In  five  minutes  we  were  tearing 
toward  Charlottesville  and  Mr.  Durgan 
was  shouting  his  views  in  my  ear. 

“People  will  think  she  and  Bennie 
eloped  to  Richmond,  and  that  he  threw 
her  down  at  the  last  minute,”  he  said. 
“We’ve  either  got  to  make  him  get  off 
the  train  and  turn  .back,  letting  it  seem 
that  she  ran  away  from  him,  or  else 
we’ve  got  to  make  Murry  marry  her. 
I’m  sure  Murry  adores  her.” 

Whatever  objections  I made  were 
either  blown  away  in  the  wind  or  else 
shouted  down  by  Mr.  Durgan.  We 
simply  tore  into  Charlottesville,  just  in 
time  to  catch  the  train  for  Richmond. 
We  went  into  every  car  in  the  train 
except  the  smoker,  but  there  was  no 
Violet  to  be  found;  we  knew  then  that 
she  must  have  missed  it.  Then  Mr. 
Durgan  searched  the  smoker  and  found 
Murry  and  Bennie.  He  came  back 
with  Murry  in  his  wake. 

“I  didn’t  waste  any  time  on  the  Lee 
jackass,”  he  said  to  me.  “It’s  Murry 
who  has  to  do  the  work  for  us.” 

He  explained  the  case  to  Murry,  who 
listened  with  a slowly  hardening  face, 
especially  at  the  places  where  it  was 
clear  that  he  was  to  be  the  one  to  save 
Violet  from  the  shame  of  being  jilted. 

“Look  here,”  Murry  said;  “I  can’t 
afford  to  get  married,  for  one  thing;  for 


another,  I’m  not  the  least  bit  in  love 
with  Violet.  Besides,  I never  could  like 
a girl  that  any  other  man  turned  down, 
as  Bennie’s  turning  her  down.  It’s  a 
low  trait,  but  I can’t  help  it.” 

“She’s  turning  him  down,  too,” 
snapped  Mr.  Durgan. 

“Well,  then,  why  can’t  both  go  back 
like  reasonable  people,  and  show  the 
notes  they  both  wrote,  to  prove  it?” 

“I  thought  that  a very  sensible  plan, 
but  Mr.  Durgan  said  that  nobody  would 
believe  the  bare  truth;  half  the  people 
would  think  that  Violet  was  lying  out 
of  pity  for  him.  Personally,  I was  torn 
by  conflicting  emotions.  I always  like 
to  let  Mr.  Durgan  have  his  own  way,  af- 
ter reasonable  protest,  and  yet  I didn’t 
care  to  see  my  nephew  sacrificed. 

While  Mr.  Durgan  was  still  arguing, 
the  train  stopped  at  the  first  station  out 
of  Charlottesville,  and  into  the  very 
Pullman  where  we  were  having  our 
heated  discussion  stepped  Violet  and 
Cousin  Lafayette  Hopkins.  Violet  gave 
a little  cry,  and  then  hurried  to  me. 

“We  went  to  this  town  because  it  was 
mother’s  old  home,  and  I had  a senti- 
ment about  it,”  she  said. 

“Wh-what?”  gasped  Mr.  Durgan. 

“ I got  tired  of  being  a spectator  and 
a philosopher  and  I thought  I’d  get  in 
a little  action,”  drawled  Cousin  Lafa- 
yette. “I’ve  been  in  love  with  Violet  for 
some  time,  and  when  I found  she  loved 
me — well,  what  was  the  good  of  wait- 
ing?” 

Mr.  Durgan  swallowed  hard,  and  then 
he  said:  “Well,  you  were  in  the  back  of 
my  mind  in  case  Murry  had  failed  me. 
I meant  that  Violet  should  be  happy.” 

“Oh,  I am,”  Violet  said,  “and  it’s  all 
due  to  you,  Mr.  Durgan,  for  making  me 
an  insurgent.” 

At  once  Mr.  Durgan  beamed.  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  planned  for  this  accident 
of  the  marriage  of  Violet  and  Cousin 
Lafayette.  He  turned  to  me  to  be 
raised.  I reckon  I should  have  scolded 
im,  but  I didn’t;  for  if  he  does  set  the 
neighbors  talking,  nothing  is  ever  dull 
around  him,  and  that  is  something  to 
consider  when  one  is  thinking  of  spend- 
ing the  rest  of  one’s  life  with  a man. 
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He  was  treated  to  many  side  remarks  by 
his  fellows,  but  as  he  did  not  resent  them 
it  was  decided  that  he  was  a coward. 

All  of  a sudden  he  proclaimed  himself 
an  abolitionist — straight  out  and  pub- 
licly! He  said  that  negro  slavery  was  a 
crime,  an  infamy.  For  a moment  the 
town  was  paralyzed  with  astonishment; 
then  it  broke  into  a fury  of  rage  and 
swarmed  toward  the  cooper  - shop  to 
lynch  Hardy.  But  the  Methodist  min- 
ister made  a powerful  speech  to  them 
and  stayed  their  hands.  He  proved  to 
them  that  Hardy  was  insane  and  not 
responsible  for  his  words;  that  no  man 
could  be  sane  and  utter  such  words. 

So  Hardy  was  saved.  Being  insane, 
he  was  allowed  to  go  on  talking.  He  was 
found  to  be  good  entertainment.  Sev- 
eral nights  running  he  made  abolition 
speeches  in  the  open  air,  and  all  the 
town  flocked  to  hear  and  laugh.  He  im- 
plored them  to  believe  him  sane  and  sin- 
cere, and  have  pity  on  the  poor  slaves, 
and  take  measures  for  the  restoration  of 
their  stolen  rights,  or  in  no  long  time 
blood  would  flow — blood,  blood,  rivers 
of  blood ! 

It  was  great  fun.  But  all  of  a sudden 
the  aspect  of  things  changed.  A slave 
came  flying  from  Palmyra,  the  county- 
seat,  a few  miles  back,  and  was  about  to 
escape  in  a canoe  to  Illinois  and  freedom 
in  the  dull  twilight  of  the  approaching 
dawn,  when  the  town  constable  seized 
him.  Hardy  happened  along  and  tried 
to  rescue  the  negro;  there  was  a strug- 
gle, and  the  constable  did  not  come  out 
of  it  alive.  Hardy  crossed  the  river  with 
the  negro,  and  then  came  back  to  give 
himself  up.  All  this  took  time,  for  the 
Mississippi  is  not  a French  brook,  like 
the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  those  other 
rivulets,  but  is  a real  river  nearly  a mile 
wide.  The  town  was  on  hand  in  force  by 
now,  but  the  Methodist  preacher  and 
‘he  sheriff  had  already  made  arrange- 

ents  in  the  interest  of  order;  so  Hardy 
J-S*  s surrounded  by  a strong  guard  and 

.ifely  conveyed  to  the  village  calaboose 
in  spite  of  all  the  effort  of  the  mob  to  get 
O'  hold  of  him.  The  reader  will  have  begun 
to  perceive  that  this  Methodist  minister 
was  a prompt  man;  a prompt  man,  with 
active  hands  and  a good  head-piece. 
Williams  was  his  name — Damon  Will- 
iams; Damon  Williams  in  public,  Dam- 
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nation  Williams  in  private,  because  he 
was  so  powerful  on  that  theme,  and  so 
frequent. 

The  excitement  was  prodigious.  The 
constable  was  the  first  man  wno  had  ever 
been  killed  in  the  town.  The  event  was 
by  long  odds  the  most  imposing  in  the 
town’s  history.  It  lifted  the  humble  vil- 
lage into  sudden  importance;  its  name 
was  in  everybody’s  mouth  for  twenty 
miles  around.  And  so  was  the  name 
of  Robert  Hardy  — Robert  Hardy,  the 
stranger,  the  despised.  In  a day  he  was 
become  the  person  of  most  consequence 
in  the  region,  the  only  person  talked 
about.  As  to  those  other  coopers,  they 
found  their  position  curiously  changed — 
they  were  important  people,  or  unim- 
portant, now,  in  proportion  as  to  how 
large  or  how  small  had  been  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  new  celebrity.  The 
two  or  three  who  had  really  been  on  a 
sort  of  familiar  footing  with  him  found 
themselves  objects  of  admiring  interest 
with  the  public  and  of  envy  with  their 
shopmates. 

The  village  weekly  journal  had  lately 
gone  into  new  hands.  The  new  man  was 
an  enterprising  fellow,  and  he  made  the 
most  of  the  tragedy.  He  issued  an  ex- 
tra. Then  he  put  up  posters  promising 
to  devote  his  whole  paper  to  matters 
connected  with  the  great  event — there 
would  be  a full  and  intensely  interesting 
biography  of  the  murderer,  and  even  a 
portrait  of  him.  He  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  He  carved  the  portrait  himself, 
on  the  back  of  a wooden  type — and  a 
terror  it  was  to  look  at.  It  made  a great 
commotion,  for  this  was  the  first  time 
the  village  paper  had  ever  contained  a 
picture.  The  village  was  very  proud. 

The  output  of  the  paper  was  ten  times  as 
great  as  it  had  ever  been  before,  yet 
every  copy  was  sold. 

When  the  trial  came  on,  people  came 
from  all  the  farms  around,  and  from 
Hannibal,  and  Quincy,  and  even  from 
Keokuk;  and  the  court-house  could  hold 
only  a fraction  of  the  crowd  that  applied 
for  admission.  The  trial  was  published 
in  the  village  paper,  with  fresh  and  still 
more  trying  pictures  of  the  accused. 

Hardy  was  convicted,  and  hanged — 
a mistake.  People  came  from  miles 
around  to  see  the  hanging;  they  brought 
cakes  and  cider,  also  the  women  and 
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children,  and  made  a picnic  of  the  mat- 
ter. It  was  the  largest  crowd  the  village 
had  ever  seen.  The  rope  that  hanged 
Hardy  was  eagerly  bought  up,  in  inch 
samples,  for  everybody  wanted  a me- 
mento of  the  memorable  event. 

Martyrdom  gilded  with  notoriety  has 
its  fascinations.  Within  one  week  after- 
ward four  young  light-weights  in  the  vil- 
lage proclaimed  themselves  abolitionists! 
In  life  Hardy  had  not  been  able  to  make 
a convert;  everybody  laughed  at  him; 
but  nobody  could  laugh  at  his  legacy. 
The  four  swaggered  around  with  their 
slouch-hats  pulled  down  over  their  faces, 
and  hinted  darkly  at  awful  possibilities. 
The  people  were  troubled  and  afraid,  and 
showed  it.  And  they  were  stunned,  too; 
they  could  not  understand  it.  “Aboli- 
tionist” had  always  been  a term  of 
shame  and  horror;  yet  here  were  four 
young  men  who  were  not  only  not 
ashamed  to  bear  that  name,  but  were 
grimly  proud  of  it.  Respectable  young 
men  they  were,  too — of  good  families, 
and  brought  up  in  the  church.  Ed 
Smith,  the  printer’s  apprentice,  nine- 
teen, had  been  the  head  Sunday-school 
boy,  and  had  once  recited  three  thousand 
Bible  verses  without  making  a break. 
Dick  Savage,  twenty,  the  baker’s  ap- 
prentice; Will  Joyce,  twenty-two,  jour- 
neyman blacksmith;  and  Henry  Taylor, 
twenty-four, tobacco-stemmer — were  the 
other  three.  They  were  all  of  a senti- 
mental cast;  they  were  all  romance- 
readers;  they  all  wrote  poetry,  such  as 
it  was;  they  were  all  vain  and  foolish; 
but  they  had  never  before  been  sus- 
pected of  having  anything  bad  in  them. 

They  withdrew  from  society,  and  grew 
more  and  more  mysterious  and  dreadful. 
They  presently  achieved  the  distinction 
of  being  denounced  by  names  from  the 
pulpit — which  made  an  immense  stir! 
This  was  grandeur,  this  was  fame.  They 
were  envied  by  all  the  other  young  fel- 
lows now.  This  was  natural.  Their 
company  grew — grew  alarmingly.  They 
took  a name.  It  was  a secret  name,  and 
was  divulged  to  no  outsider;  publicly 
they  were  simply  the  abolitionists.  They 
had  pass-words,  grips,  and  signs;  they 
had  secret  meetings;  their  initiations 
tvere  conducted  with  gloomy  pomps  and 
ceremonies,  at  midnight. 


They  always  spoke  of  Hardy  as  “the 
Martyr,”  and  every  little  while  they 
moved  through  the  principal  street  in 
procession — at  midnight,  black-robed, 
masked,  to  the  measured  tap  of  the  sol- 
emn drum — on  pilgrimage  to  the  Mar- 
tyr’s grave,  where  they  went  through 
writh  some  majestic  fooleries  and  swore 
vengeance  upon  his  murderers.  They 
gave  previous  notice  of  the  pilgrimage 
by  small  posters,  and  warned  everybody 
to  keep  indoors  and  darken  all  houses 
along  the  route,  and  leave  the  road 
empty.  These  warnings  were  obeyed, 
for  there  was  a skull  and  crossbones  at 
the  top  of  the  poster. 

When  this  kind  of  thing  had  been  go- 
ing on  about  eight  weeks,  a quite  natural 
thing  happened.  A few  men  of  charac- 
ter and  grit  woke  up  out  of  the  night- 
mare of  fear  which  had  been  stupefying 
their  faculties,  and  began  to  discharge 
scorn  and  scoffings  at  themselves  and 
the  community  for  enduring  this  child’s- 
play;  and  at  the  same  time  they  pro- 
posed to  end  it  straightway.  Everybody 
felt  an  uplift;  life  was  breathed  into 
their  dead  spirits;  their  courage  rose  and 
they  began  to  feel  like  men  again.  This 
was  on  a Saturday.  All  day  the  new 
feeling  grew  and  strengthened;  it  grew 
with  a rush;  it  brought  inspiration 
and  cheer  with  it.  Midnight  saw 
a united  community,  full  of  zeal  and 
pluck,  and  with  a clearly  defined  and 
welcome  piece  of  work  in  front  of  it. 
The  best  organizer  and  strongest  and 
bitterest  talker  on  that  great  Saturday 
was  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  wdio  had 
denounced  the  original  four  from  his 
pulpit — Rev.  Hiram  Fletcher — and  he 
promised  to  use  his  pulpit  in  the  public 
interest  again  now.  On  the  morrow  he 
had  revelations  to  make,  he  said — se- 
crets of  the  dreadful  society. 

But  the  revelations  were  never  made. 
At  half-past  two  in  the  morning  the 
dead  silence  of  the  village  was  broken 
by  a crashing  explosion,  and  the  townn- 
patrol  saw  the  preacher’s  house  spring  in 
a wreck  of  whirling  fragments  into  the 
sky.  The  preacher  was  killed,  together 
with  a negro  woman,  his  only  slave  and 
servant. 

The  town  was  paralyzed  again,  and 
with  reason.  To  struggle  against  a visi- 
ble enemy  is  a thing  worth  while,  and 
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there  is  a plenty  of  men  who  stand  al-  tyrants!”  and  how  Hart  and  Ronalds 
ways  ready  to  undertake  it;  but  to  made  no  effort  to  capture  him,  but  ran 
struggle  against  an  invisible  one — an  in-  away,  and  had  never  come  forward  to 
visible  one  who  sneaks  in  and  does  his  testify  yet. 

awful  work  in  the  dark  and  leaves  no  But  they  had  to  testify  now,  and 
trace — that  is  another  matter.  That  is  they  did — and  pitiful  it  was  to  see  how 
a thing  to  make  the  bravest  tremble  and  reluctant  they  were,  and  how  scared, 
hold  back.  The  crowded  house  listened  to  Joyce’s 

The  cowed  populace  were  afraid  to  go  fearful  tale  with  a profound  and  breath- 
to  the  funeral.  The  man  who  was  to  less  interest,  and  in  a deep  hush  which 
have  had  a packed  church  to  hear  him  was  not  broken  till  he  broke  it  himself,  in 
expose  and  denounce  the  common  enemy  concluding,  with  a roaring  repetition  of 
had  but  a handful  to  see  him  buried,  his  “ Death  to  all  slave-tyrants!” — which 
The  coroner’s  jury  had  brought  in  a came  so  unexpectedly  and  so  startlingly 
verdict  of  “death  by  the  visitation  of  that  it  made  every  one  present  catch  This 
God,”  for  no  witness  came  forward;  if  breath  and  gasp. 

any  existed  they  prudently  kept  out  of  The  trial  was  put  in  the  paper,  with 
the  way.  Nobody  seemed  sorry.  No-  biography  and  large  portrait,  with  other 
body  wanted  to  see  the  terrible  secret  slanderous  and  insane  pictures,  and  the 
society  provoked  into  the  commission  of  edition  sold  beyond  imagination, 
further  outrages.  Everybody  wanted  The  execution  of  Joyce  was  a fine  and 
the  tragedy  hushed  up,  ignored,  forgot-  picturesque  thing.  It  drew  a vast 
ten,  if  possible.  crowd.  Good  places  in  trees,  and 

And  so  there  was  a bitter  surprise  and  seats  on  rail  fences,  sold  for  half  a dol- 
an  unwelcome  one  when  Will  Joyce,  the  lar  apiece;  lemonade  and  gingerbread- 
blacksmith’s  journeyman,  came  out  and  stands  had  great  prosperity.  Joyce  re- 

E reclaimed  himself  the  assassin!  Plainly  cited  a furious  ana  fantastic  and  denun- 
e was  not  minded  to  be  robbed  of  his  ciatory  speech  on  the  scaffold  which  had 
glory.  He  made  his  proclamation,  and  imposing  passages  of  school-boy  elo- 
stuck  to  it.  Stuck  to  it,  and  insisted  quence  in  it,  and  gave  him  a reputation 
upon  a trial.  Here  was  an  ominous  on  the  spot  as  an  orator,  and  the  name, 
thing;  here  was  a new  and  peculiarly  later,  in  the  society’s  records,  of  the 
formidable  terror,  for  a motive  was  re-  “Martyr  Orator.”  He  went  to  his 
vealed  here  which  society  could  not  hope  death  breathing  slaughter  and  charging 
to  deal  with  successfully — vanity , thirst  his  society  to  “avenge  his  murder/’  If 
for  notoriety.  If  men  were  going  to  kill  he  knew  anything  of  human  nature  he 
for  notoriety’s  sake,  and  to  win  the  knew  that  to  plenty  of  young  fellows 
glory  of  newspaper  renown,  a big  trial,  present  in  that  great  crowd  he  was  a 
and  a showy  execution,  what  possible  grand  hero — and  enviably  situated, 
invention  of  man  could  discourage  or  He  was  hanged.  It  was  a mistake 
deter  them?  The  town  was  in  a sort  of  Within  a month  from  his  death  the  soci- 
panic;  it  did  not  know  what  to  do.  ety  which  he  had  honored  had  twenty 

However,  the  grand  jury  had  to  take  new  members,  some  of  them  earnest  de- 
hold of  the  matter— it  had  no  choice.  It  termined  men.  They  did  not  court  dis- 
brought  in  a true  bill,  and  presently  the  tinction  in  the  same  wav,  but  they  cele- 
case  went  to  the  county  court.  The  brated  his  martyrdom.  The  crime  which 
trial  was  a fine  sensation.  The  prisoner  had  been  obscure  and  desoised  had  be- 
was  the  principal  witness  for  the  prose-  come  lofty  and  glorified, 
cution.  He  gave  a full  account  of  the  Such  things  were  happening  all  over 
assassination;  he  furnished  even  the  mi-  the  country.  Wild-brained  martyrdom 
nutest  particulars:  how  he  deposited  his  was  succeeded  by  uprising  and  organiza- 
keg  of  powder  and  laid  his  train — from  tion.  Then,  in  natural  order,  followed 
the  house  to  such-and-such  a spot;  how  riot,  insurrection,  and  the  wrack  and 
George  Ronalds  and  Henry  Hart  came  restitutions  of  war.  It  was  bound  to 
along  just  then,  smoking,  and  he  bor-  come,  and  it  would  naturally  come  in 
rowed  Hart’s  cigar  and  fired  the  train  that  w*ay.  It  has  been  the  manner  of 
with  it,  shouting,  “ Down  with  all  slave-  reform  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
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:?■  bis  chair  cap.  to  have  his  son  marry  into  the 
• ■••••vp  to  ivatch'  family  iBC^.grcat^granUniece-  of  the  late, 
the  itV^-iv  u?bvOeg:  0.000  after  the  President:  Pretfjtiiufi,”  \.  '-'  "•  ,'• 

service:;  $ In; >;*&■  a* ilaugfe  ”‘Yv$fe.maJo : ssk iiji . Atttsie^;  ;Ioo|nnfe ; i?F- 
■■ter  Af»oe.  4 fidfe  dd’Hvtfi/h  whose 1 face  the  road,  'xfurey  through;,  the  whnlirie 
peeped  mo  dpist,  ilould  be 

enormous  w him  sunh»w«tv  outlines . of  the ' stationary  puny, ' 

lip  the  road  c.urie  4 vehicle,  the  first  . ‘‘Ntm,  I'm  ftdr  proud  it?  all,”  said 
of  the prwgssiion  eppntryvfayd  from Th^-f  TatiY  Emma,  half  regretfully.  “1 
little  tire  roofed  church,  at.  the  .end  of  the  wouldn’t  miml  Oorri  Jons  ugly  son  Tian. 
sett  Wmynt;  T«m*’  Emma  grant-d  hvy  y marrying  yum  if  anybody  did.  for  they 
■ . '.-  fine  sheep  .manager  and  onh 

’fVmir,  my  love,  go  in,  v she  said,  lost  three  Angoras-  during  the  drought 
'VHere  t'idf'fies  Ciotn  Jan.  Donler  in  ijis  last,  yearfe'But  you  are  never  going  to 
spider,  with  that  t|jgly  son  of  his  who  get  nvaftfed,  Annie,  my  love.” 

’.vanes  trt  marry  you.  You  wouldn’t  like  >:i  No,  maC  said  .-An mV  in  a tow  volet 
Onhi  Ian’s  sUn  iiP  .see.  you,  would  >lTbe  fhrt'dikanr.  says  it  is  wrong  nf 
.you?"  , V.iiiff  rjoit  lettinjfc  you  get  married,  hut  { 

” No.  m,(,”  answered  Annie,  dismally  ; told  him  rpen  only  brine  trouble.  First 
but  neverrhe less  she  did  not  stir,  and  a they  km-  you  too- much  and'  then  they 
moment  later  he?  rniitbe^-'Withiimitd: . ... .-dohVloye  you  enough,  If  jit  weren’t  hit 
j ju’s  spider  has  broken  down.  a mart  1 would  have:  got  married  reo 

There  is  something;  wriihg  wjth  Ha?-  years  igo,  after  tuy  second  husband 
ness  and  his  Ugly  V<>n:jiy  ft^iny  It.  :Niy  died,  when  1 lived  in  BarhuitiinA', 
it  is  he-  C'on  v that  fefu sc s r.r  go  on.  “ Yes,  ma"  answered  Annie,  who  had 
Thar  must  lie  He.av  rtf.v  punishment,  on  heard  her  'mother’s- . .romanec  'recounted 
him  for  bragging  about  his  cousin  Paul.”  frequently,  and  did,  in  fact,  remember 
” Ws,  not,”  said  Annk,  submissively,  the  incidents  of  the  courtship,  though 
” TheieN  nothing  you  'cun  say  about  ' site  was  rhen  a child  of  tight, 
anybody  hut  tkidv  j^  . ” I was  engaged  to  him.  through  an 

do  it;  -lE.fiifWJsi''  'ciaronutd,  advertisement  in  the  new!spaptHrsC  het 

“Ovinv  Jan  quarreied  with  mi- two  years'  mucher  - cop  tin  tied,  “He  was  such  a 
ago  becvnis?  I wouldn't  invite  InV  cousin  good  farmer,  but  he  had  never  had 
dfafd  to  'yddf  bbttntfls  wedding,  and  he  enough  money  tu  Iniy  land  vtifh.  He 
.hstsrff  ^iyikeiy  frV-ntV  sincty  arid  every-  ahvajey  warired  rtf  he :Ntd»?ptttd,  but  ng- 
body  koeovu  rbat  there-  isn’t  any  Cousin  body  would  adopt  him,  though  he 
ol  ,.r  .11  Oom  hoi  made -him  up  out  traveled  everywhere  to  find . somebody, 
of  his  '-vn  brain,  in  order,  to. have  some-  If  is. so  hard  to  get '.-adopted  after  Toil 
thing  to;  buh.fT  abudt  HeN  berti  making  ate  fptty.  He  would  hayV  been- ■'  irtV 
n.-t  .dioitt  him  b-r  years,  am)  be  is  so  sifribic  if  he  bad  had  two  eyes.  Hh 
ohsidtstr . that  hr  '.has--  to  iv.iii  ve  in  ford  rook  nwav  one  of  his  eyes  in  an 
him,  Hmv  votdd  I invite  bis  cousin  .accident,  so  that  tie  shouldn't  be  irno 
Paid  vo  your  hnVfher's  wedding  ivhe-n  sistihle.  \< hi  remember  him,  -Annie?' 
there  istft^ ■'■any  Cun siin  Pauli”  ” Yes,  maj'  said  Annie  dutifully, 
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THF  PPEfJlkANT  SAYS 


me  bis  HtrV  chicioerv  anil  Kts  sheen's  uj>  the  road, 

heart.  Arid  /klteft  tteycame  .to.  see  tpe  '*9/*-C' is  still  where  it  vf&s/* 
arrange  about  .the  wedding.  And  the  she  said.  ' "Now  it’s,  the  Pmlikant  enm- 
jiest  monony  he  left  Barberton  before  mg.  .in- Iris' buggy  ..  Bring  out  a cup  of 
daylight;'*  s. he- Sobbed.  ‘ He  sent  me  a coffee,  Anriil , rny  iov-,..  Perhaps  ht  will 
letter,,  and  ir  said  that  he  loved  tr,..  so  stop  and  repeat  Ins  set art.. rs  to  ti>.  Dear 
much  that  he  had  come  to  the  comhw  'soul!  what  sermons  lie  giv  es  ns!  Do 
sion  it  would  be  sinful  to  marry  tut,,  you  remember  how  3 cried  that  Sunday 
apd  hf  was  goinc;  ijtit  into  the  wilderness  ' wfjfcn  'he  spoke  about  marriages  betiig 
tnetead.  to  wander  all  his  hfe  and  wrestle  shade  in  heaven  r He  speaks  like  the 
evirh  Satan. " pjva*:lu‘r$  of  the  >dden  rirm;.,  when  the 

“•Ye$i  nja.  wUiHstvereti  her  daughter,  sermon  lasted  half  the  day  anil  tH*  Urfle 
‘‘  Then  »vhy..,<  •purified  Tant’  h irmra,  Kalftrs  carried  rpiikt'd  -'tirHire  rantting  the 
'vipory  her  evts  -‘’vvhy  shoidd  any  one  tony  legation.  to  restore  them.  There 
preterit!  that,  I am  too  pmud  to  l&t'Opttv  hasn't  been  sc*  fine  a speaker  since 
jap  Drinker  s ugly  son  marry  you  w fseh  Moses  and  Joshua.,  except  the  hue  Pr<  si- 
l am  not  going  to  let  you  get  married  tlt-ni  Freriirius,.  A real  man  of  Chad,  he 
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*i- »0c , 4fod,  so/ing  i 4tit'  t.mtr}a  pi  anted-  tv  get  -^a.rgliefl,  0' 
there,  it-hu  tamlv  pdltedtithis  pr>r*y.  H«f  TO  $&)* 
tvas  anyitHis  to  get  bjnrh  » Wiiiejjj;  \yth%  ”Nq,  ftia.**.  aft 
tit  spilt  td  tbt*  sorltitng  that  he  was  afraid  luguhnmiRiy. 
she  tt'o.tdU  gjvo  inin  yhi»$t  fre.  sjiok**  11  VVIn-tj  niv  tou 
io  T«>«*  Enitwa;:  4v>vtt  h«  daw.^jt|P-f»  t>e^»d  Opm  jdM; 
He  man.  dressed  tit  a tmrl  ii',rtiin>sin>T»  a 

r.hreadhare  suit  >?f  hUufc  broadcloth.  1k»<Jv  ‘t  perniisstibn 
“bear  maW  sighed  Tam’  .Emma  ajs.  fheVbujvh  where 
her  datu'Kre'r - ivjtli  u Eyh  tfj&ftlcd  - ItA.  'P$*- ^ 

$tea$nmj>  c<5#$y-  ?*f\&  (ifomst  rec^irtjfe  tnfcy.  his  ' 
mr  tn  men  aiiiuh  Hav*-.  U nicy,  eyp  nil  Itetl  Tjxtr.-dorM 

coffee,  Rei  e ihc-dikant.  H*n\  is  yo«ie  Wlten  i.n>f  j-e.yiE 

wile  lining E" - ^AsWm^^fU 

"Ne-  K . thittfk  t ; " '•'  •■'■  -■■'■•■  :'-i  'i  •■'  '-v  MS  < 

tin-  Pradikane.  ” i’ht  * I t<>i'  T J r i?>  5»  dm  When  he  yit$ 
will  be  tip  in  it  few  clays  -if  die  i.nlVrs  rohote  ncli*'tWh 

itflyji'hyr  quart  of  lbs  vnydietW  ” He  ‘'Yc/i-  -uttaye.  t 
$Mfd  jr.>  gulp  down  fhv.-.f-f.'tft:  ati.d  depart;.  the 
byr  it.w;;jj  too  hot, so  He-nw-tgried fwjiself  <tT t.e  foyUI  ha 
reltK'btytiy  to  hii  cltfty.  f'rimi-  Mims-toi  . 

‘‘  I wax .ttrlfiiij*  A nrsiril *'  puY&wd  T t#1**  t loro  Jam  “fK.yf 
Emma,  ”yhar  If  ait  mein  tfviy  like”  you  V-Thye  Vek,:^b(y 
] wouldn't  have  been  a wi<i*tn-  rhi^c  tty\  of  farrd  ■ ,» 

yea rj  ptyfi."  ^ ■ Servlintfe  eiic  on 

‘ 1 h..,ak  you.  a.itm.”  J.ud  the  Predi-  ■■  •• 

i'iot)  Mushing.  of  fitul 

“It’s  ■haul  ini  Annie  never  being  abb.;  *'^Jovy  some  p< 
t.:  tM-i  maused.  Her  s^eff-  zmti  >nrv  '■' think  that  G.u 
men  Htbvtiibys  win*  don't  bnt$  rtoifHk-  Xi>  gd-  to  wedding* 
liMVumi  h,"  ■ ’ . • /■.•■■"  : :.;  Bid  he  tsb  f prnoi 

” | '"»••:  ?.;.)•>:•  li.v.-.-p'l  JO:>,”  'fife  v;iv.'  |]it  sigf 

SO«tgc'N».t;ll  A»U*h\.  hopfetl.jl*  . . 

“ Vf-s,  {h».\y  do.  hiy  lovc\’r  replMif  ftr-r  tie  ya.vi  hvs  .til  th 
mpihet,  sh-jhih?:' iiet  heatl  iadiy,,  - >>nv  is  the  t^nvii! 

i he  iVtlkhahif  "-as  (it;  .:  .iboof  tt*  |ntsf»--Vrtii  farri^t 
ftiun^e  hit-0  fife  Vabiypf  of  J in  re  ffenhef  spmabif.  Some 
- ; •■•  1 nig  fit, 

yvcittt-p  i'>ut  tde  ('.uiush'.Tctpt,  ,c:3j  he  Ucjv»  set'  tbe  yverMl 

ihg  y f>‘-  At  he?  snj«>  sat  hi?- Aon.,  lyokiog  fc-now.” 

v>\'v  s' H i iMus  :u»d  vfefv  Miit-.itrii"' i > " 1 low  e;.tvj  { i 

able  hi  a stpiehf  vl  l olbr.  sonh: vrdtlmg  if 

■-,1.. it. • inw  bfife  emue  fV.ni  j.m  iiuofed  1 m<’  Kn 

■ ■ ■ . '■  .'!<i  f ••  • : ' I !..-.>  . v .,ti 

'‘t  'iiv.:'«  ?.:-j,v  Ian  ,i  i ttp  u!  eoifte.  but  asked.  ' 

don't  eh-e  ?ny  to  Ini'  ti>iiyisV«nd'  , ATh^jV  <f . W'itj. 
a < • .iniwilh^  - fvgdil-dim  ■.•^dkirt ' ju(v»re-  K»jh 

'tun  ■{;.,..  H.O  ii-j  .(,J  tr.l;  il.ll,  ,.,t.,..t;  ! f . !.  i 

thv  iad'^  V«4  t.hv  '•'/(..'•!  •••db/t,'.  .,',}  |y  e >ydtA:tsrm. 

••-  •"•’■  "-it-  »•-•-!.<■•.  _ .-p.th.l  s. , M-.-at  t>< 

“ rStcpI':.  Mionk  yrhi . . d;tf«lh-” ■ ^eiT.lC».’d  . ib  |oyk->  M.  if  h 
the:  -Fn*d>k-‘,n“  '.  l\S’hedvipiir.:.;f?,'i  be  yylf  tv/.-  . v.-m:": 

>>•.••-•»•!•  v-  . - • i • ...  ..  f , ,, , ! , i 

ohiUtgy  pf  ;-.it  nr.;<i;  vfe.p;kl’’  - ,:.  : 'Aatuby.i-a ted ' intit. 

*?  Ahbtet  .trip  f • ve,’’  y.ii>f/jw-j  ptr/th.«.'r(  iVy-nr!  fwjfbtTj;  h 
"do  Tint  h-»  -f'k irp  jap1?  .sx/ir  q/f -.‘k  £'0-$.  • ’ 
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HARPER'S  MONTHLY  M AGAZE?. 


Cousin  Paul,  am 
cause  she  won’t 
Emma  won’t  U-f 
Yiart  because* 
wouldn’t  roarrv 
Barberton  and  w 
instead,  tuoyer 
her  more-  than  r 
peaced  t he  con  vt 
item  by  item. 

" How  lone  do 
der  stayed  in  cb< 
inquired  his  Wife 

“ I’m  afraid  he 
the  Predikant. gl 
wlvai  I gjjdi  takim 

"Tant'  Emm. 
is'trtflrfeed  the  Pri 
; ■ ; v ' 

'Hf  only  he  or  ' 
•msded  that  ft 
sin  fo  matrv  he 
marry  Annie,’*  sa 
irig  his  head  ovt 
such  a happen i nr 
w^Tant’  Emma  ■ 
Pfedikam’s  wife, 
she  was  ten  years 
was  stmtv-  It  sv.  ■ 


“ Some  men  are  so  different  from  other 
men,”  continued  Tant1  Emma,  medita* 
titely.  Estrange  that  the  Lord 

vh/Miid  cboost-vo  make  such  a dirtVrencfc: 

Some.  Sate  even,  when  they 

’Have';  only  -one,: ,fcy&,. And  p.r|tcr.s,'.ag?mt 
are  '■§.<*■  ■{*%)$  that  even  if  th*vv  have 
it  doesn't  make  tfav  least  hit  of  difference 
i ij  you.  Sonv  mv  Pier  had  only  one  eye, 
but.  »c  w*;as  us  brown  and  si  if t as  a but  net- 
ball, and  when  hy  lui/ked  at  you  you 
couldn't  him.*' 

“ My  «n.b;irt  Paul's  eyes  are  sn  brown 
rhat  they  ire  almost  black,”  said  Or  mi 
jaft  m the  Prcdikaor.  ‘'TharYs  why 
he  lives  ojr  a farnt,  so  as  liot  to  attfact 
I •t  opic  away  fwitti  the  l.oni.” 

“ I •:  thought  ; «a;id  hi*  eyes,  yvm; 

I due.  uncle,”  suggested  the  1Yed.ik.ant*; 

• •did  f y . 

‘‘Hi$  "eye.  uyphew,  his.>y<s,y  ; mfdJKCd.''’ 

Horn  Jan,  blandly.  \ . ' Y £h*e- vyi?  »$  hint 
and  the  other  is  brow  n,  Thar,  is 
makes  him  so  itfeststthfe-**/  . ;; 

tw’  Emma  raised  hctwlf  svUK  a 
prodigious  effort  on?  of  h>-t  r.baif,. 

y AhhiV,”  she  yaid,  "you  a ^re  hyvyf' 
going  hiartied  — at.  least,  not  unless 

1 diw-Tmjt if  sffyr  you  did  get  msrrfeij  E 
shoutdh  t like  you  to  mgrry.rntu  * i.<a»*.Y;' 
i amtiy”  f~\.  V '■ : y , - 1 ■’ . • >yi  - ; -.■• 

”MY  tOusm  Paul  can  lie  so  v eil  that 
vmu  would  think  he  was  staffing  the 
truth,’'  shouted  Cham  Jan,  as  the  ■door 
w4s  slammed  viylonsfy  Trim-  Hut 
the  malign'ant  ;pony.ji  fiimwg  a lt-.m  and 
scrawny  neck  with  a large  head  on  the 
end,  and  lodk,ihkfp|^fiyyith  diiliThaJice, 
yuddeuly  rcMilvs'd  that  it  was  time  to 
depart,  firtd  whirled  the  spider  away, 

Oom  Jan  stand  inf  in  his  seat  and  re- 
sawing the  reins  fruitlessly  in  the  en- 
deavor ro  check  Its  career. 

The  Predilcant  got  info  his  buggy, 

'hnkiriE  his  head,  and  drove  homeward. 

When  he  had  stabled  bis  Tiorkfe  he  wept 
into  the  bedroom  when;  his  wife  lav. 

V Did  Vttu y?i: Time,.'  Eiphwr.  Ctinihii:?*’ 
ifle.  ^r,kcff,  is  be  -sjcf  down  birrpvb;  be?. ' 

. -:■■  'YYyYdl luwi  C.h»m  Jan,  roo-.  • 

I'itiviy.'11  he  dhS^rgii.;. ' t‘$ t .idfffefm’, t;  4§r  a 
bit  of  good  m talk  They  .1  ft  both 
crazy;,,  ft  began  wh.m  $he  ejiveher  sop 

• better  w-cddirjg  fffag he  Itaff  giveir  {m, 

,ml  be  nut!:  ap:  about  his.  rit  h Ctnisih  ''Carolue,"  she 
Pa 0 1 m revenge  beftw  that  I tb 

tom,  arid  wtnv  he  thinks,  he  re;dlv  has  a Bkvemfonrtm  nvyi 
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: “ Who — what  : 
k.my,  blankly,  > 

f f lk  avefc:  liegnj 
that  the  Predikni 
,chbko...  ffhe  was 
of  a much  bettfif 
hand’s,  whom  she 
when  he  was  at 
logical  student,  a 
hoibrty  of  her  hair 
IjiighrUg,  ittxviii 

did  not  know  «} 


”Dtd  fever.. y<n. 
si  mfiletobt;;’  i .^Jw  i 
bavT  made  me  le 
1 chink  l sh.rl i • 
t Kink,  about  ybi 

Half  an  Kout 
tame  dressed  in 
Piedskanr  laokef! 
Idankly,.  with  a 1 
t h at  .$&■  f&ji  ‘ Suia 


CQUSiB  PAin 


“You  won’t  be  gone  long,  Mina,.  uncle,'’  assented  the 

dear?”  he.  asked.  Fredikam. 

“Only  a week  or  two,  Carolus.  And  ” ‘Ys  curious  what  a Jot  of  Lngbsli- 
vyhen  t my  folks  J can  make  in-  men  there  are  cramping  about  the  e.oun* 
quiries  to  see  whether  Piet  Snyder  has  try/*  commut'd  Horn  Jan.  “I  used  to 
come  back  front  the  wilderness.  You  give  them  Slipper  and  a bed  when  they 
know  some  of  the  , t , j " ' ' ''  ■' 

Snyders  bye  near 
Bloemfonfeln.*' 

“it  would  be 

cl  re  ad  fit  I if  be  hz4:  - 

lull.'  ^£*-  . 


It  was  in  pbedb  ^ 

ence  to  ehU  com- 
mand th-A.IB;  tbt*;.  ' A : i h*M\V , |( 

Predik  fo'Un4  Tub  l FkCM  'Hr*.,  iWt 

himself  seated  at  / -Y.' 

O o rn  Jams  si  d f , ■■  ///;/' 

upon  the  skwep  of  his  farm-house  .vome 
two  weeks  later,  b'roni  within  came  the 
scolding  voie'e  cd’  Qom  Jan's  wife  as 
she  upbraided  fjart.  In  front  of  them 

roiled  the  *-y{.d,  ctossfed  By  ;*{*&'  winding 
WttJtonYoswb  which  dipped  out  of  yight 
in  the  deciivities  and  appeared  again 
upon?  the  yntsts  ‘pj’  the  hijls;  iftiyil  it 

melted  in ^e/surifight.  CJyeY  th'^oj^lfy 
est  crest  yfigurew  as  Amrgelmg.  //? 

“ Here  rdo fitd?  tihp'hwfrru 

Predikantd^kid putn  jam  Y 


came  itrani  pi  fig  tip  to  my  u.ritrt,/  * A man  \s 
.)  man/  I r.oUf  mv  'rousi.ii  Paul  when  hv 
■'remonstrated,  with  me.  *Mvd»-»r  voo/m- 
Ian,’  answered  r.iy  cousin  Paul.  'y<>ri 
ire  art  .is  rob  hie,  You  ate  simply  en/ytnr- 
ag*ng  -theni  not  to  role  horses.  ban:  veaf 
1 r:.i?ed  exaerh  five  thousand  h<*rs.*s  iiii 
my  land  and  f sob!  -opty  Fdtir  thousand 
foitrhutTtJrtd  and  four..  A A hy  ? Because 
J kfei  if  bed  Englishmen  who  came 
iffealking  up  to  mv  ilooi  without  horses, 
apd  jur  tin  y wouldt/t  ride  horses  bectfusy 
tbyy  knew  that  tbev  cry  •util  get  supper 
ynd  / lH'd  from  rpeYithout  them.  And 
if  thi.Yedt'tf*  n<>  h oiYs ' Sale  for 
bu-agb,  Uinl  that  pit  a ns  krring  the  Lord 

3iidHiny.  ®v 

< !•  may  get  angry  and  rtop  the  rains.”' 


Go  gle 


f.lAt<FF.r&  MONT1UT 

Hhnrted, 
ftisi  ni-uim ; < 
fhki/-:-!’  Ht'  'J*(‘l’-v.a 
i t(t£  (i i !>■  - 'fflty  & 

he  ad  t ip. ed  tftv* 
■wearing  she  >.uo*- 


The  iVcdikimt 

by  this  !)e~ 

tbyed  in  Cnu«n  Ta«t. 

“ You)  irao>in  fm«t  K*  a ^srv  inttlih- 
gem  he  sand',  “Tse  nbfeffflrami  s 

pnlittcid  wt-jh  tnddwttl'#;" 
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“Yes,  uncle,”  said  the  Predikant. 
“Don’t  you  remember  telling  us  that 
one  of  his  eyes  was  brown  and  the  other 
blue?  And  don’t  you  recollect  saying 
how  he  went  about  dressed  like  a poor 
mam  in  order  to  see  the  world?  And 
didn’t  you  say  that  he  could  calm  the 
wildest  nature,  and  that  when  any  one 
looked  into  his  face  he  was  quite  over- 
come ?” 

Oom  Jan  glared  wildly  about  him  and 
pressed  his  hands  to  his  temples.  Then 
all  at  once  his  face  cleared  and  he 
stepped  forward  with  a loud  laugh. 

“Ha,  ha.  Cousin  Paul!”  he  shouted, 
wringing  the  stranger’s  hand.  “You 
thought  that  you  could  fool  me,  didn’t 
you!  But  it  was  I who  fooled  you  by 
pretending  not  to  recognize  you.  Come 
in  and  have  a glass  of  schnapps.  Are 
you  staying  here  long?” 

“Forever,”  answered  the  stranger  in 
a sepulchral  voice;  and  Oom  Jan  led 
him  into  the  house,  leaving  the  Predi- 
kant outside. 

The  Predikant  waited  for  a long  time 
on  the  stoep,  but  though  he  heard  the 
rumbling  of  voices  inside  the  sitkamer> 
and  once  or  twice  a gurgling  sound  that 
made  his  mouth  water,  nobody  came  out 
to  invite  him  in,  so  at  last  he  laid  Oom 
Jan’s  coat-tail  carefully  upon  the  door- 
step and,  re-entering  his  buggy,  drove 
back  home,  deep  in  thought,  his  chin 
sunk  on  his  breast. 

“And  so  there  really  is  a Cousin  Paul, 
and  we  have  all  wronged  Oom  Jan  by 
not  believing  in  him,’  announced  the 
Predikant  to  the  group  that  waited  out- 
side the  church  door  on  the  following 
Sunday. 

They  were  waiting  for  Oom  Jan  and 
his  son  Tjart  to  emerge.  The  farmer, 
intensely  rigid  and  wearing  a glow  of 
impeccable  rectitude  and  self  - esteem, 
had  been  the  center  of  interest  during 
the  service.  He  had  come  in  late  ana 
remained  ostentatiously  behind,  intend- 
ing to  be  the  last  to  emerge,  in  order  that 
he  might  delay  his  triumph. 

The  Predikant’s  wife  was  home,  but 
even  her  stories  of  down-country  life 
were  eclipsed  in  interest  by  the  aston- 
ishing report  that  Cousin  Paul  had  made 
his  appearance.  He  had  remained  se- 
cluded since  his  dramatic  arrival,  how- 
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ever,  and  the  farmer  had  politely  turned 
away  all  visitors,  stating  that  his  relative 
was  taking  a prolonged  rest. 

“And  so  there  really  is  a Cousin 
Paul,”  repeated  the  Predikant,  address- 
ing himself  particularly  to  Tant’  Emma, 
who  sat  in  her  buggy,  while  Annie  lin- 
gered beside  the  horse.  “And  it  is 
exactly  as  Oom  Jan  told  us.  He  came 
in  disguise,  and  he  is  rich  and  a woman- 
hater,  and  one  of  his  eyes  is  brown  and 
the  other  one  is  blue.” 

“ But  why  won’t  Oom  Jan  let  anybody 
see  him,  then?” 

“Ha!  Oom  Jan  is  not  going  to  let 
everybody  see  him — only  those  who 
have  been  his  friends,”  answered  the 
Predikant.  “Besides,  his  cousin  Paul 
is  tired  of  the  world.” 

“He  must  have  seen  a lot  of  the 
world,”  said  one  of  the  group,  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  this  last  state- 
ment. 

“Yes,5*  answered  the  Predikant. 
“Oom  Jan  says  that  he  has  been  every- 
where. He  has  been  to  Cape  Town, 
Pietermaritzburg,  Durban,  and  Kimber- 
ley. He  says  that  he  has  been  every- 
where except  to  Barberton.” 

“Why  hasn’t  he  been  to  Barberton?” 
demanded  Tant’  Emma,  resentfully. 

“He  says  that  he  has  never  had  the 
wish  to  go  to  Barberton,”  the  Predikant 
answered.  “He  doesn’t  know  why.  He 

iust  felt  that  he  didn’t  want  to  go  to 
Jarberton.  He  says  that  there  was  a 
time  once  when  he  thought  that  he 
might  like  to  go  to  Barberton,  but  he 
decided  that  the  world  had  nothing  more 
to  oner  him,  and  so  he  turned  to  the 
Lord  instead  And  you  know  he  is  so 
rich  that  he  doesn  t have  to  go  anywhere 
he  doesn  t want  to.  Besides,  he  is  a 
woman-hater. 

*s  a woman-hater?”  de- 
manded  I ant  Emma  with  increased  re- 
sentment. 

Ah,  that  is  his  one  peculiarity,”  an- 
swered the  Predikant.  “He  says  he 
doesn  t hate  all  women,  but  only  stout, 
elderly  women  with  flat  feet.  The  min- 
ute he  sees  one,  he  says,  he  knows 
whether  he  is  going  to  hate  her  or  not 
and  if  he  sees  one  unexpectedly  he  says 
it  seems  to  put  a demon  into  him.  OoVn 
Jan  has  had  to  cut  a hole  in  the  door  of 
nis  sitkamer” 
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“Why  has  Oom  Jan  had  to  cut  a hole 
in  the  door  of  his  sitkamer  ?”  demanded 
Tant’  Emma  with  a prodigious  sniff. 

“That  is  for  his  cousin  Paul  to  look 
through  when  a stout,  elderly  woman 
with  flat  feet  is  coming,”  said  the  Predi- 
kant.  “If  he  were  to  see  one  unexpect- 
edly he  might  do  something  desperate. 
He  looks  through  the  hole  in  the  door 
with  one  eye,  and  if  he  likes  her  he  says 
he  can  tell  in  a minute.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  I haven’t  got  flat 
feet,”  said  Tant’  Emma,  looking  down 
contentedly.  “ But  I don’t  believe  it  is 
his  cousin  Paul,  because  he  doesn’t  exist. 
How  can  it  be  his  cousin  Paul  if  his 
cousin  Paul  doesn’t  exist?” 

And  since  Oom  Jan  and  his  son  Tjart 
emerged  at  that  instant  from  the  church 
door,  she  repeated  this  question  with 
increased  vehemence.  Oom  Jan  did  not 
deign  to  reply  to  it. 

“Quick,  Tjart,”  he  said  to  his  son. 
‘‘Make  ready  the  spider.  We  must  not 
keep  Cousin  Paul  waiting.  You  know, 
Tjart,  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
being  kept  waiting  when  he  has  twenty- 
five  servants  to  work  for  him — and  an 
English  butler,”  he  added,  with  an 
afterthought. 

“Annie,”  said  Tant’  Emma,  “Oom 
Jan’s  ugly  son  is  looking  at  you.  It 
would  be  painful  for  any  girl  to  be  looked 
at  by  a member  of  a liar’s  family,  but 
especially  for  you,  since  you  are  never 
going  to  get  married.  Come  into  the 
buggy.” 

“Yes,  ma,”  said  Annie  in  a low  voice, 
as  she  fidgeted  with  the  harness. 

“Come,  Tjart,”  said  Oom  Jan,  as  his 
son  gathered  up  the  reins.  “Let  us  get 
home  to  Cousin  Paul.  Don’t  look  be- 
hind you  while  Annie  Steyn  is  standing 
near.  You  don’t  want  Annie  Steyn  to 
see  you,  do  you  Tjart?” 

“Yes,  pa,”  answered  his  son;  and, 
straightening  himself,  he  looked  right 
into  the  eyes  of  Annie,  who  was  standing 
barely  six  paces  distant. 

And  then  something  happened  that 
was  talked  about  breathlessly  for  months 
afterward  among  the  Boers  of  the  high 
veld. 

Whether  it  was  by  pre-arrangement  or 
whether  some  telepathic  exchange  of 
signals  flashed  between  the  young  peo- 
ple’s eyes,  nobody  ever  knew,  but  Annie 


Steyn  advanced  two  paces  toward  Tjart 
Donker  and  Tjart  Donker  advanced  two 
paces  toward  Annie  Steyn;  and  sud- 
denly, before  any  of  those  present  could 
even  guess  at  what  was  going  to  happen, 
Tjart  had  caught  Annie  round  the  waist 
and  swung  her  into  the  spider  and 
leaped  in  at  her  side.  He  twitched  the 
reins  and  shouted,  and  the  malignant 
pony  started  off  at  full  gallop,  scattering 
the  Boer  folk  right  and  left,  and  in  a 
moment  the  spider  was  twenty  yards 
away  and  going  at  a breakneck  pace  in 
the  direction  of  the  neighboring  village 
of  Olifantsnek. 

For  ten  seconds  nobody  moved.  It 
was  like  a scene  in  a story-book,  as 
the  Predikant  declared  afterward.  Then 
Oom  Jan,  yelling  with  rage,  leaped  into 
Tant’  Emma’s  buggy  without  as  much 
as  touching  the  step  with  his  foot. 
Tant’  Emma  set  up  a scream. 

“Help!”  she  shrieked.  “He’s  going 
to  kidnap  me!” 

“It  is  your  daughter  who  is  kidnap- 
ping my  son,  woman!”  howled  Oom  Jan, 
shaking  his  fist  in  the  face  of  the  terrified 
lady.  “ Do  you  know  where  that  daugh- 
ter of  Satan  is  taking  him  to?” 

“No,”  murmured  Tant’Emma,  faintly. 

“Then  I’ll  tell  you,”  bellowed  Oom 
Jan.  “She’s  taking  him  to  Olifantsnek, 
to  marry  him.  Techk!  Techk!”  And 
he  lashed  the  horse  savagely,  and,  stand- 
ing up  in  the  buggy,  urged  it  after  the 
fugitives  with  yells  of  malediction;  and 
the  whole  group  followed  him,  some  in 
their  buggies  and  some  afoot. 

But  all  at  once  the  spider  swerved; 
it  tilted,  righted  itself,  and  then,  leaving 
the  carriage  road,  dashed  off  at  right- 
angles  along  a narrow  car-track  that 
certainly  did  not  lead  in  the  direction  of 
Olifantsnek.  Simultaneously  Oom  Jan 
sank  back  into  his  seat  and  let  the  reins 
slacken.  A pleased  smile  broadened 
upon  his  countenance. 

“It’s  all  right,  Tant’  Emma,”  he  said, 
soothingly.  “They  can’t  go  to  Olifants- 
nek to  get  married  nov\” 

“Why  can’t  they?”  demanded  Tant’ 
Emma — and  somehow  her  tone  did  not 
seem  quite  so  thankful  as  it  should. 

“Because,”  said  Oom  Jan,  “Glad- 
stone is  taking  them  home  instead,  and 
he  won’t  stop  till  he  reaches  his  stable.” 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  Oom 
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“It’s  my  Piet's  eye,”  she  cried.  “My 
darling  Piet!  You  are  not  roaring  with 
anger;  you  are  crying  with  joy  because 
you  have  come  back  to  me.” 

She  pushed  the  door  open  and  entered. 

“This  is  my  Piet,”  explained  Tant’ 
Emma,  proudly,  as  she  emerged  a few 
minutes  later,  clinging  to  Oom  Jan’s 
guest,  whose  terrified  smile  and  trem- 
bling knees,  as  well  as  his  uneasy  glances 
across  the  free  expanse  of  veld,  indi- 
cated that  Tant’  Emma  had  spoken 
truly. 

“He  has  been  searching  for  me  every- 
where for  years  past,”  continued  Tant’ 
Emma,  triumphantly.  “And  now  that 
he  has  found  me  he  has  insisted  that  I 
shall  marry  him  at  once.  Haven’t  you, 
Piet?”  * 

“/-/a,  cousin,”  stammered  Piet  Sny- 
der. 

“And  when  you  had  wrestled  with 
Satan  in  the  wilderness  and  conquered 
him  you  went  to  Barberton  to  look  for 
me,  and  I was  not  there.  Wasn’t  I,  Piet?” 

“/a,  Cousin  Emma,”  answered  her 
captive,  glancing  right,  left,  and  in  front 
of  him. 

“And  then  you  heard  that  I was 
here,”  Tant’  Emma  pursued,  clinging  to 
him  more  closely,  “and  you  came  back 
disguised  with  an  eye,  because  you 
didn’t  dare  to  hope  that  I was  still  true 
to  you.  Isn’t  that  so,  my  heart?” 

“/a,  that  is  correct.  May  I not  un- 
harness your  horse  for  you,  Cousin 
Emma?” 

“No,  my  darling;  I will  unharness 
him,”  answered  Tant’  Emma.  You  are 
never  going  to  work  any  more,  Piet,  my 
We.” 

“But  let  me  give  him  a feed  or  just  a 
little  drop  of  water  down  by  the  stream. 
It  is  so  hard  to  be  a horse.” 

“No,  Piet,  my  own.  Annie  will  feed 
and  water  him.” 

Piet  Snyder  looked  right  and  left 
again,  and  then  he  squared  his  shoulders 
like  a man. 

“Then  may  I marry  you  at  once, 
cousin?”  he  asked,  endeavoring  to  en- 
circle Tant*  Emma’s  waist. 


“Must  you,  Piet?”  asked  Tant’ 
Emma,  faintly.  “Why  can’t  you  wait 
till  this  afternoon?” 

“ Because  I want  to  leave  the  house 
of  this  crazy  man,”  shouted  Piet  Snyder, 
indicating  the  astonished  and  dum- 
founded  Oom  Jan  Donker. 

“What!”  bellowed  Oom  Jan.  “Are 
you  calling  me  crazy — me,  who  fed  you 
when  you  came  to  me  disguised  as  my 
cousin  Paul  whom  1 had  not  seen  for 
years,  and  who  resembles  you,  and 
you  ate  out  of  my  hand,  and  I took 
you  into  my  bosom — do  you  call  me 
crazy  f 

“Of  course  you’re  crazy,”  Piet  Snyder 
bellowed  back.  “Didn’t  you  advertise 
in  the  Bloemfontein  Post  that  a rich  man 
wanted  to  adopt  a son,  and  when  1 
wrote  to  the  post-office  box  didn’t  a 
woman  come  to  see  me  and  tell  me  that 
you  were  a rich  man  and  that  your  own 
son’s  death  had  robbed  you  of  your 
reason,  and  that  you  wanted  to  adopt 
somebody,  only  he  must  be  over  forty 
and  have  one  blue  eye  and  one  brown 
eye,  but  that  the  blue  eye  might  be  of 
glass,  and  that  I could  calm  you  in  your 
wildest  rage  by  looking  at  you  and  tell- 
ing you  I was  your  cousin  Paul?  And 
there  the  woman  stands!”  he  ended, 
glaring  at  the  Predikant’s  wife,  who  had 
come  up  quietly  with  her  husband  and 
was  standing  among  the  throng. 

Oom  Jan  looked  at  Piet  Snyder  with 
a pitying  smile. 

“Poor  Cousin  Paul!”  he  said.  “I  see 
it  all  now.  Yes,  yes,  I understand. 
Your  happiness  has  robbed  you  of  your 
reason.” 

“Ma,”  interrupted  Annie,  “if  you 
are  going  to  get  married  now,  can  Tjart 
and  I get  married  as  well?” 

Tant’  Emma  looked  at  Oom  Jan,  and 
Oom  Jan  looked  at  Tant’  Emma,  and 
it  was  Tant’  Emma  who  bestowed  the 
benediction. 

“Yes,  you  can  be  married  at  the  same 
time  as  Piet  and  I,”  she  said.  “And  let 
me  tell  you,  Tjart,  it  isn’t  often  that 
two  men  marry  on  the  same  day  into 
the  family  of  a great-grandniece  of  the 
late  President  Pretorius.” 
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Our  Unknown  Guest 


BY  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK 

Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos 


JHA VE  written  else- 
where of  the  many 
manifestations  of  that 
mysterious  force  which 
has  been  called  the  sub- 
liminal self  or  conscious- 

I ness — or,  as  Dr.  Geley 

terms  it,  the  superior  subconsciousness 
or  superior  psychism — and  to  which  I 
have  given  the  name  of  “the  unknown 
guest.” 


This  unknown  guest  has  been  seen 
taking  within  us  the  place  of  those  who 
are  no  more,  uniting  itself  with  forces 
that  do  not  die,  visiting  the  grave  with 
the  object  of  bringing  thence  inexplica- 
ble phantoms  which  rise  up  in  front  of 
us  fruitlessly  or  haunt  our  houses  with- 
out telling  us  why.  It  has  been  seen, 
in  experiments  in  clairvoyance  and  in- 
tuition, suppressing  all  the  obstacles 
that  banish  or  conceal  thought  and, 
through  bodies  that  have  become  trans- 
parent, reading  in  our  very  souls  forgot- 
ten secrets  of  the  past,  sentiments  that 
have  not  yet  taken  shape,  intentions  as 
yet  unborn.  Men  have  found  that  some 
object  once  handled  by  a person  now  far 
away  is  enough  to  make  it  take  part  in 
the  innermost  life  of  that  person,  to  go 
deeper  and  rise  higher  than  he  does,  to 
see  what  he  sees  and  even  what  he  does 
not  see:  the  landscape  that  lies  around 
him,  the  house  which  he  inhabits,  and 
also  the  dangers  that  threaten  him  and 
the  secret  passions  by  which  he  is 
stirred.  They  have  surprised  it  wander- 
ing hither  and  thither,  at  haphazard,  in 
the  future,  confounding  the  future  with 
the  present  and  the  past,  not  conscious 
of  where  it  is,  but  seeing  far  and  wide, 
knowing  perhaps  everything,  but  un- 
aware of  the  importance  of  what  it 
knows,  or  as  yet  incapable  of  turning  it 
to  account  or  of  making  itself  under- 
stood; at  once  neglectful  and  over- 
scrupulous,  prolix  and  reticent,  useless 


# and  indispensable.  They  have  seen  it, 

’ lastly,  although  we  had  hitherto  looked 
upon  it  as  indissolubly  and  unchange- 
ably human,  suddenly  emerge  from  other 
creatures1  and  there  reveal  faculties  akin 
to  ours,  which  commune  with  them  deep 
down  in  the  deepest  mysteries  and  which 
equal  them  and  sometimes  surpass  them 
in  a region  that  wrongly  appeared  to  us 
the  only  really  unassailable  province  of 
mankind — I mean  the  obscure  and  ab- 
struse province  of  numbers. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  does  it  really 
exist — this  tragic  and  comical,  evasive 
and  unavoidable  figure,  which  we  make 
no  claim  to  portray,  but  at  most  to  di- 
vest of  some  of  its  shadows?  It  were 
rash  to  affirm  it  too  loudly;  but  mean- 
while, in  the  realms  where  we  suppose  it 
to  reign,  everything  happens  as  though 
it  did  exist.  Do  away  with  it  and  you 
are  obliged  to  people  the  world  ana  to 
burden  your  life  with  a host  of  hypo- 
thetical and  imaginary  beings — gods, 
demigods,  angels,  demons,  saints,  dis- 
camate  spirits,  shells,  elementals,  ethe- 
real entities,  interplanetary  intelligences, 
and  so  on.  Accept  it,  and  all  these  phan- 
toms, without  disappearing— for  they 
may  very  well  continue  to  live  in  its 
shadow — become  superfluous  or  acces- 
sory. It  is  not  intolerant  and  does  not 
definitely  eliminate  any  of  the  hypothe- 
ses by  the  aid  of  which  man  has  hitherto 
striven  to  explain  what  he  djd  not  under- 
stand, hypotheses  which,  in  regard  to 
some  matters,  are  not  inadmissible,  al- 
though not  one  of  them  is  confirmed; 
but  it  brings  them  back  to  itself,  absorbs 
them  and  rules  them  without  annihilat- 
ing them.  If,  for  instance — to  select  the 
most  defensible  theory,  one  which  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  dismiss  absolutely 
— if  you  insist  that  the  discarnate  spirits 
take  part  in  your  actions,  haunt  your 
1 E.g.,  the  Elberfeld  horses. 
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house,  inspire  your  thoughts,  reveal  your 
future,  it  will  answer: 

“That  is  true,  but  it  is  still  I.  I am 
diseamate,  or  rather  I am  not  wholly  in- 
carnate— it  is  only  a small  part  of  my 
being  that  is  embodied  in  your  flesh;  and 
the  rest,  which  is  nearly  all  of  me,  comes 
and  goes  freely,  both  among  those  who 
once  were  and  among  those  who  are  yet 
to  be;  and, when  they  seem  to  speak  to 
you,  it  is  my  own  speech  that  borrows 
their  customs  and  their  voice  in  order  to 
make  you  listen  and  to  arouse  your  often 
slumbering  attention.  If  you  prefer  to 
deal  with  superior  entities  of  unknown 
origin,  with  interplanetary  or  super- 
natural intelligences,  once  more  it  is  I; 
for,  since  I am  not  entirely  in  your  body, 
I must  needs  be  elsewhere;  and  to  be 
elsewhere  when  one  is  not  held  back  by 
the  weight  of  the  flesh  is  to  be  every- 
where if  one  so  pleases.” 

It  has,  we  see,  a reply  to  everything, 
it  takes  every  name  that  we  wish,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  limit  it,  because  it 
lives  in  a world  wherein  bounds  are  as 
illusory  as  the  useless  words  which  we 
employ  on  earth. 

While  it  has  a reply  to  everything, 
certain  manifestations  which  it  delib- 
erately ascribes  to  diseamate  spirits  have 
brought  upon  it  grave  and  not  unde- 
served reproach.  To  begin  with,  as  Dr. 
Maxwell  observes,  it  has  no  absolutely 
fixed  doctrine.  In  nearly  every  country 
in  the  world,  when  it  speaks  in  the  name 
of  the  spirits,  it  declares  that  they  un- 
dergo reincarnation  and  readily  relates 
their  past  existences.  In  England,  on 
the  contrary,  it  usually  asserts  that  they 
do  not  become  reincarnated.  What  does 
this  mean  ? Surely  this  ignorance  or  this 
inconsistency  on  the  part  of  that  which 
appears  to  know  everything  is  very 
strange!  And  worse,  sometimes  it  at- 
tributes to  the  spirits,  sometimes  to  itself 
or  any  one  or  any  thing,  the  revelations 
which  it  makes  to  us."  When  exactly  is  it 
speaking  the  truth?  At  least  on  two 
occasions  out  of  three  it  deludes  itself 
or  deludes  us.  If  it  deceives  itself,  if  it 
is  mistaken  about  a matter  in  which  it 
should  be  easy  for  it  to  know  the  truth, 
what  can  it  teach  us  on  the  subject  of  a 
world  of  whose  most  elementary  laws  it 
is  ignorant,  since  it  does  not  even  know 


whether  it  is  itself  or  another  that  speaks 
to  us  in  the  name  of  that  world?  Are 
we  to  believe  that  it  moves  in  the  same 
darkness  as  our  poor  superficial  ego, 
which  it  pretends  so  often  to  enlighten 
and  which  it  does,  in  fact,  inspire  in  most 
of  the  great  events  of  life  ? If  it  deceives 
us,  why  does  it  do  so?  We  can  see  no 
object  in  it:  it  asks  for  nothing — not  for 
alms,  nor  prayers,  nor  thoughts — on  be- 
half of  those  whose  mantle  it  assumes  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  leading  us  astray. 
What  is  tbe  use  of  those  mischievous  and 
puerile  pranks,  of  those  ghastly  grave- 
yard pleasantries?  It  must  lie  then  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  lying;  and  our  un- 
known guest — that  infinite  and  doubt- 
less immortal  subconsciousness  in  which 
we  have  placed  our  last  hopes — is,  after 
all,  but  an  imbecile,  a buffoon,  or  a 
rank  swindler! 

I do  not  believe  that  the  truth  is  as 
hideous  as  this.  Our  unknown  guest 
does  not  deceive  itself  any  more  than  it 
deceives  us;  but  it  is  we  who  deceive 
ourselves.  It  has  not  the  stage  to  itself; 
and  its  voice  is  not  the  voice  that  sounds 
in  our  ears,  which  were  never  made  to 
catch  the  echoes  of  a world  that  is  not 
like  ours.  If  it  could  speak  to  us  itself 
and  tell  us  what  it  knows,  we  should 
probably  at  that  instant  cease  to  be  on 
this  earth.  But  we  are  immured  in  our 
bodies,  entombed  prisoners  with  whom 
it  cannot  communicate  at  will.  It  roams 
around  the  walls,  it  utters  warning  cries, 
it  knocks  at  every  door,  but  all  that 
reaches  us  is  a vague  disquiet,  an  indis- 
tinct murmur  that  is  sometimes  trans- 
lated to  us  by  a half-awakened  gaoler, 
who,  like  ourselves,  is  a lifelong  captive. 
The  gaoler  does  his  best;  he  has  his  own 
way  of  speaking,  his  familiar  expressions; 
he  knows  ours  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
words  which  he  possesses  and  those 
which  he  hears  repeated,  he  tries  to 
make  us  understand  what  he  hardly  un- 
derstands himself.  He  does  not  know 
exactly  whence  the  sounds  come  which 
he  hears;  and,  according  as  tempests, 
wars,  or  riots  happen  to  be  uppermost 
at  the  moment,  he  attributes  them  to 
the  winds,  to  tramping  soldiers,  or  to 
frenzied  crowds.  In  other  words  and 
speaking  without  metaphor,  it  is  the 
medium  who  draws  from  his  habitual 
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language  and  from  that  suggested  to  him 
by  his  audience  the  wherewithal  to 
clothe  and  identify  the  strange  presenti- 
ments, the  unfamiliar  visions,  that  come 
from  some  unknown  region.  If  he  be- 
lieves that  the  dead  survive  he  will  natu- 
rally imagine  that  it  is  the  dead  who 
speak  to  him.  If  he  has  a favorite 
spirit — angel,  demon,  or  god — he  will  ex- 
press himself  in  its  name;  if  he  has  no 
preconceived  opinion,  he  will  not  even 
allude  to  the  origin  of  the  revelations 
which  he  is  making.  The  inarticulate 
language  of  the  subconsciousness  neces- 
sarily borrows  that  of  the  normal  con- 
sciousness; and  the  two  become  confused 
into  a sort  of  shifting  and  multiform  jar- 
gon. And  our  unknown  guest,  which  is 
not  thinking  of  delivering  a course  of 
lectures  upon  its  entity,  but  simply  of 
giving  us  as  best  it  can  a more  or  less 
useless  warning  or  a mark  of  its  exist- 
ence, seems  to  care  but  little  as  to  the 
garments  in  which  it  is  rigged  out,  hav- 
ing indeed  no  choice  in  the  matter,  for, 
either  because  it  is  unable  to  manifest 
itself  or  because  we  are  incapable  of 
understanding  it,  it  has  to  be  content 
with  whatever  comes  to  hand. 

Besides,  if  we  attribute  too  exclusively 
to  the  spirits  that  which  comes  from 
another  quarter,  the  mistake  is  doubt- 
less no  great  one  in  its  eyes;  for  it  is  not 
madness  to  believe  that  it  lives  with 
that  which  does  not  die  in  the  dead  even 
as  with  that  which  does  not  die  in  our- 
selves, with  that  which  does  not  descend 
into  the  grave  even  as  with  that  which 
does  not  take  flesh  at  the  hour  of  birth. 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  con- 
demn the  other  theories  entirely.  Most 
of  them  doubtless  contain  something 
more  than  a particle  of  truth;  in  par- 
ticular, the  great  quarrel  between  the 
subconscious  school  and  the  spiritualists 
is  based,  in  the  main,  upon  a misunder- 
standing. It  is  quite  possible,  and  even 
very  probable,  that  the  dead  are  all 
around  us,  since  it  is  impossible  that  the 
dead  do  not  live.  Our  subconsciousness 
must  mingle  with  all  that  does  not  die 
in  them;  and  that  which  dies  in  them, 
or  rather  disperses  and  loses  all  its  im- 
portance, is  but  the  little  consciousness 
accumulated  on  this  earth  and  kept  up 
until  the  last  hour  by  the  frail  bonds  of 


memory.  In  all  those  manifestations  of 
our  unknown  guest  it  is  our  posthumous 
ego  that  already  lives  in  us  while  we  are 
still  in  the  flesh  and  at  moments  joins 
that  which  does  not  die  in  those  who 
have  quitted  their  body.  Then  does  the 
existence  of  our  unknown  guest  presume 
the  immortality  of  a part  of  ourselves? 
Can  one  possibly  doubt  it?  Have  you 
ever  imagined  that  you  would  perish  en- 
tirely? As  for  me,  wbat  I cannot  conceive 
is  the  manner  in  which  you  would  pic- 
ture that  total  annihilation.  But,  if  you 
cannot  perish  entirely,  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain that  those  who  came  before  you 
have  not  perished,  either;  and  hence  it 
is  not  altogether  improbable  that  we 
may  be  able  to  discover  them  and  com- 
municate with  them.  In  this  wider 
sense,  the  spiritualistic  theory  is  per- 
fectly admissible;  but  what  is  not  at  all 
admissible  is  the  narrow  and  pitiful  in- 
terpretation which  its  exponents  too 
often  give  it.  They  see  the  dead  crowd- 
ing around  us  like  wretched  puppets,  in- 
dissolubly attached  to  the  insignificant 
scene  of  their  death  by  the  thousand 
little  threads  of  insipid  memories  and 
infantile  hobbies.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  here,  blocking  up  our  homes,  more 
abjectly  human  than  if  they  were  still 
alive;  vague,  inconsistent,  garrulous, 
derelict,  futile,  and  idle,  tossing  hither 
and  thither  their  desolate  shadows,  which 
are  being  slowly  swallowed  up  by  silence 
and  oblivion;  busying  themselves  inces- 
santly with  what  no  longer  concerns 
them,  but  almost  incapable  of  doing  us 
a real  service,  so  much  so  that,  in  short, 
they  would  end  by  persuading  us  that 
death  serves  no  purpose,  that  it  neither 
purifies  nor  exalts,  that  it  brings  no  de- 
liverance, and  that  it  is  indeed  a thing  of 
terror  and  despair. 

No,  it  is  not  the  dead  who  thus  speak 
and  act.  Besides,  why  bring  them  into 
the  matter  unnecessarily?  I could  un- 
derstand that  we  should  be  obliged  to 
do  so  if  there  were  no  similar  phenomena 
outside  them;  but  in  the  intuition  and 
clairvoyance  of  non-spiritualistic  medi- 
ums, and  particularly  in  psychometry, 
we  obtain  communications  between  one 
subconsciousness  and  another  and  reve- 
lations of  unknown,  forgotten,  or  fu- 
ture incidents  which  are  equally  striking, 
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link  - O S n-  inn.-,  n ...  j:  « * :•  * C I*  ,-.  ! ■•ho  -o 

Mi-1  W hu.l!  vv  ?v.< p.  it  vt.>!i,o!l  <t|v.o,:  it  ii.  o.-.rlf  that  *‘u 

Ot  suijvi'hhhiiih/!;  I fCtuT  if  .fs  t«pf  -'tT* V"1^'  thjW  fc'Ui  vvhojr^ 
mg  that  ilfC  i:mVfr}t»)Jiiry- -T W, •'  htt  Cfihvi'  ail  rlihac  wh«'jr.  wt 
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represents  in  the  individual  not  only  the 
species,  but  that  which  preceded  it  and 
that  which  will  follow  it;  and  it  has 
neither  beginning  nor  end:  that  is  why 
nothing  touches  it,  nothing  moves  it 
which  does  not  concern  that  which  it 
represents.  When  a misfortune  or  a joy 
befall  us,  it  knows  their  value  instantly, 
knows  if  they  are  going  to  open  or  to 
close  the  wells  of  life.  It  is  the  one  thing 
that  is  never  wrong.  In  vain  does  reason 
demonstrate  to  it,  by  irresistible  argu- 
ments, that  it  is  hopelessly  at  fault: 
silent  under  its  immovable  mask,  whose 
expression  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
read,  it  pursues  its  way.  It  treats  us 
as  insignificant  children  void  of  under- 
standing, never  answers  our  objections, 
refuses  what  we  ask,  and  lavishes  upon 
us  that  which  we  refuse.  If  we  go  to 
the  right,  it  reconducts  us  to  the  left.  If 
we  cultivate  this  or  that  faculty  which 
we  think  that  we  possess  or  which  we 
would  like  to  possess,  it  hides  it  under 
some  other  which  we  did  not  expect  and 
did  not  wish  for.  It  saves  us  from  a dan- 
ger by  imparting  to  our  limbs  unforeseen 
and  unerring  movements  and  actions 
which  they  had  never  made  before  and 
which  are  contrary  to  those  which  they 
had  been  taught  to  make;  it  knows 
that  the  hour  has  not  yet  come  when  it 
will  be  useless  to  defend  ourselves.  It 
chooses  our  love  in  spite  of  the  revolt 
of  our  intelligence  or  of  our  poor,  ephem- 
eral heart.  It  smiles  when  we  are  afraid 
and  sometimes  it  is  afraid  when  we  smile. 
And  it  is  always  the  winner,  humiliating 
our  reason,  crushing  our  wisdom,  and 
silencing  arguments  and  passions  alike 
with  the  contemptuous  hand  of  destiny. 
The  greatest  doctors  surround  our  sick- 
bed and  deceive  themselves  and  us  in 
foretelling  our  death  or  our  recovery;  it 
alone  whispers  in  our  ear  the  truth  that 
will  not  be  denied.  A thousand  appar- 
ently mortal  blows  fall  upon  our  head 
and  not  a lash  of  its  eyelids  quivers;  but 
suddenly  a tiny  shock,  which  our  senses 
had  not  even  transmitted  to  our  brain, 
wakes  it  with  a start.  It  has  seen  the 
crack  in  the  vault  that  separates  the  two 
lives.  It  gives  the  signal  for  departure. 
Forthwith  panic  spreads  from  cell  to 
cell,  and  the  innumerous  city  that  we 
are  utters  cries  of  horror  and  distress 
and  hustles  around  the  gates  of  death. 
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That  great  figure,  that  new  being,  has 
been  there  in  our  darkness  from  all  time, 
though  its  awkward  and  extravagant 
actions,  until  recently  attributed  to  the 
gods,  to  the  demons,  or  to  the  dead,  are 
only  now  asking  for  our  serious  atten- 
tion. It  has  been  likened  to  an  immense 
block  of  which  our  personality  is  but  a 
diminutive  facet;  to  an  iceberg,  of  which 
we  see  a few  glistening  prisms  that  repre- 
sent our  life,  while  nine-tenths  of  the 
enormous  mass  remain  buried  in  the 
darkness  of  the  sea.  According  to  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  it  is  that  part  of  our  being 
that  has  not  become  camate;  according 
to  Gustave  le  Bon,  it  is  the  “condensed” 
soul  of  our  ancestors,  which  is  true,  be- 
yond a doubt,  but  only  a part  of  the 
truth,  for  we  find  in  it  also  the  soul  of 
the  future  and  probably  of  manv  other 
forces  which  are  not  necessarily  human. 
William  James  saw  in  it  a diffuse  cosmic 
consciousness  and  the  chance  intrusion 
into  our  scientifically  organized  world  of 
remnants  and  vestiges  of  the  primordial 
chaos.  Here  are  a number  of  images 
striving  to  give  us  an  idea  of  a reality  so 
vast  that  we  are  unable  to  grasp  it.  It 
is  certain  that  what  we  see  from  our 
terrestrial  life  is  nothing  compared  with 
what  we  do  not  see.  Besides,  if  we  think 
of  it,  it  would  be  monstrous  and  inex- 
plicable that  we  should  be  only  what  we 
appear  to  be — nothing  but  ourselves, 
whole  and  complete  in  ourselves,  sepa- 
rated, isolated,  circumscribed  by  our 
body,  our  mind,  our  consciousness,  our 
birth,  and  our  death.  We  become  pos- 
sible and  probable  only  on  the  condition 
that  we  project  beyond  ourselves  on 
every  side  and  that  we  extend  ourselves 
in  every  direction  throughout  time  and 
space. 

But  how  shall  we  explain  the  incredi- 
ble contrast  between  the  immeasurable 
grandeur  of  our  unknown  guest,  the  as- 
surance, the  calmness,  the  gravity  of  the 
inner  life  which  it  leads  in  us,  and  the 
puerile  and  sometimes  grotesque  incon- 
gruities of  what  one  might  call  its  public 
existence?  Inside  us,  it  is  the  sovereign 
judge,  the  supreme  arbiter,  the  prophet, 
almost  the  god  omnipotent;  outside  us, 
from  the  moment  that  it  quits  its  shelter 
and  manifests  itself  in  external  actions, 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a fortune-teller. 
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a bone-setter,  a .sort  of  facetious  eon-  inheritance  of  mank 
juror  or  telephone-operator — I was  on  faculties  or  senses  s 
the  Verge  of  saying  a mountebank  or  like  most  of  the  ot 
clown.  At  what  particular  instant  is  it  have  not  done  sr>  oi 
really  itself?  Is  it  seized  With  giddiness  show  traces  of  an  ei 
when  it  leaves  its  lair?  Is  it  we  who  no  tion ? Is  there  prog 
longer  hear  it.  who  no  longer  understand  they  withered  and 
it,  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  speak  in  a whis-  buds  swollen  with 
per  and  to  act  in  the  dark  recesses  of  our  are  they  retreating 
life?  Are  we  in  regard  to  it  the  terrified  invading  its  dotmib 
hive  invaded  bv  a huge  and  inexplicable 
hand,  the  maddened  am-hii!  trampled  M,  Ernest  Bo?//.] 
by  a colossal  and  incomprehensible  foot?  learned,  must  duty 
Let  us  not  Venture  yet  to  solve  the  exponents  pf  the 
strange  riddle  with  the  aid  of  t he  little  process  of  format  io 
that  we  know.  Let  us  confine  ourselves,  remarkable  essay  ir 
for  the  moment,  to  noting  on  the  way  enccs  psychiqucf.1  gi 
some  other,  rather  easier  questions  which  that  they  have  rem 
we  can  at  least  try  to  answer.  unchanged.  He  con 

become  in  no  way 

First  of  all,  arc  the  facts  at  issue  really  and  refined,  likeso 
new  ? Was'  it  only  yesterday  that  the  much  less  impoitao 
existence  of  onr  unknown  guest  and  its  point  of  view  of  thy 
external  manifestations  were  revealed  to  as  the  musics!  Each 
us?  Is  it  our  attention  that  makes  them  does  nor  even  Svec 
appear  more  numerous,  or  is  it  the  in-  that  it  is  possible  » 
crease  in  their  number  that  at  last  them  systematical! 
attracts  o«r  attention?  in  particular,  who  f 

It  does  inde-ed  seem  that,  however  far  have  been  devotitj 
We  go  back  in  history:*  we  find  e'verjm-here  st  udy  of  these  1 
the  same  extraordinary  phenomena,  un-  rived  at  nothing  bn 
tier  other  names  and  in  a more  glamour-  of  the /empirical,  tn 
oil:,  setting.  Grades,  prophecies,  incan-  produce  them  in  in 
tattoos,  haruspication,  ''posstrssion/'evo-  tlowcd  with  these  jjij 
canon  of  the  dcsid.  apparition--.,  i-hr-sts.  1 do  not  knew  to  1 
miraculous  c tires,  kvitatiort,  tsa.asm.ts-  zano’s  assertions 
sion  of  thought,  apparent  resurrections,  They  concern  hisr< 
and  the  rest  are  the  exact  equivalent,  which  it  is  very-  d 
though  magnified  by  the  awl  of  pkpth'uj  any  casts,  it-  is  son 
and  obvious  frauds,  of  out  latte  e-day  fccted,  as  has  be.-< 
supefnatutaiism.  Turning  in  another  di-  empirical  methods 
rectioti,  we  are  able  to  setf  that  psychical  duction  of  superxior 
phenomena  are  very  evenly  distributed  might,  even  say  tin 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  gfob.e,.  At  w*  have  the  right  t 
ail  events,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  by  the  author's  a 
any  race  that  is  absolutely  or  peculiarly  faculties  are  laten".. 
refractory ' to  them.  One  would  be  in-  that,  as  has  freqi 
dined  to  say,  however,  rhat  they  marti-  needs  but  an  din- 
lest  themselves  by  preference  among  the  times,  cveh  the  el  j 
most  civilized  nations— -pethaps  becanse  mere  passing  fain 
that  is  where  they  are  most  carefully  suddenly  reveal  th 
sought  after— and  among  the  mpvt  prim-  vidua!  who  seerH.et 
)tivi;  In  short,  ,2t  cannot  be  denied*  hat  Void  of  them.  Ir  § 
we  jsfe  fo  the  presence  pf ?jfac:dltk$  r«-  ?sihly:  that:,  by  imp 
senses,  rnofe  or  less  latent,  Isbt  ..ittf.thc.-  by  attacking  thv  ; 
same  rime  universally  distributed.'  whuh  quarters,  we  might 
fbrru  part  of  the  gent  t.'i!  and  ufiv:n  ytng  Septet-. 
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results  than  the  Hindus.  We  must  re- 
member that  our  Western  science  has  but 
lately  interested  itself  in  these  problems 
and  that  it  has  means  of  investigating 
and  experimenting  which  the  Asiatics 
never  possessed.  It  may  even  be  de- 
clared that  at  no  time  in  the  existence  of 
our  world  has  the  scientific  mind  been 
better  equipped,  better  suited  to  cope 
with  every  task,  or  more  exact,  more 
skilful  and  more  penetrating  than  it  is 
to-day.  Because  the  Oriental  empirics 
* have  failed,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  our  science  will  not  succeed  in 
awakening  and  cultivating  in  every  man 
those  faculties  which  would  often  be  of 
greater  use  to  him  than  those  of  the 
intellect  itself.  It  is  not  overbold  to  sug- 
gest that,  from  certain  points  of  view, 
the  true  history  of  mankind  has  hardly 
begun. 

Nevertheless,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the 
natural  evolution  of  those  faculties,  M. 
Bozzano’s  assertion  seems  fairly  well 
justified.  We  do  not,  in  fact,  observe  a 
startling  or  even  appreciable  difference 
between  what  they  were  and  what  they 
are.  And  this  anomaly  is  the  more  sur- 
prising inasmuch  as  it  is  almost  univer- 
sally accepted  that  a sense  or  a faculty 
becomes  developed  in  proportion  to  its 
usefulness;  and  there  are  few,  I think, 
that  would  have  been  not  only  more  use- 
ful, but  even  more  necessary  to  man.  He 
has  always  had  a keen  and  primitive 
interest  in  knowing  without  delay  the 
most  secret  thoughts  of  his  fellow-man, 
who  is  often  his  adversary  and  some- 
times his  mortal  enemy.  He  has  always 
had  an  interest  no  less  great  in  im- 
mediately transmitting  those  thoughts 
through  space,  in  seeing  beyond  the  con- 
tinents and  seas,  in  going  back  into  the 
past,  in  advancing  into  the  future,  in 
being  able  to  find  m his  memory  at  will 
not  only  all  the  acquirements  of  his  per- 
sonal experience,  but  also  those  of  his  an- 
cestors, in  communicating  with  the  dead 
and  perhaps  with  the  sovereign  intelli- 
gence diffused  over  the  universe,  in  dis- 
covering hidden  springs  and  treasures,  in 
escaping  the  harsh  and  depressing  laws 
of  matter  and  gravity,  in  relieving  pain, 
in  curing  the  greater  number  of  his  dis- 
orders, and  even  in  restoring  his  limbs, 
not  to  mention  many  other  miracles 


which  he  could  work  if  he  knew  all  the 
mighty  forces  that  doubtless  slumber  in 
the  dark  recesses  of  his  life. 

Is  this  once  more  an  unexpected  char- 
acter of  the  eccentric  physiology  of  our 
unknown  guest  ? Here  are  faculties  more 
precious  than  the  most  precious  faculties 
that  have  made  us  what  we  are — facul- 
ties whose  magic  buds  open  on  every 
side  underneath  our  intelligence,  but 
have  remained  sterile  for  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years,  as  though  a wind 
from  another  sphere  had  killed  them 
with  its  icy  breath.  Is  it  because  it  occu- 
pies itself  first  and  foremost  with  the 
species  that  it  thus  neglects  the  indi- 
vidual ? But,  after  all,  the  species  is  only 
an  aggregate  of  successive  individuals; 
and  its  evolution  consequently  depends 
upon  their  evolution.  There  would, 
therefore,  have  been  an  evident  advan- 
tage to  the  species  in  developing  facul- 
ties that  wrould  perhaps  have  carried  it 
much  farther  and  much  higher  than  has 
been  done  by  its  brain-power,  which 
alone  has  progressed.  If  there  is  no  evo- 
lution for  them  here,  do  they  develop 
elsewhere  ? What  are  those  powers 
which  exist  outside  and  independent  of 
the  laws  of  this  earth?  Do  they  then 
belong  to  other  worlds  ? But,  if  so,  what 
are  they  doing  in  ours?  One  would 
sometimes  think,  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
neglectfulness,  uncertainty,  and  incon- 
sistency, that  man’s  evolution  had  been 
intentionally  retarded  by  a superior  will, 
as  though  that  will  feared  that  he  was 
going  too  fast,  that  he  was  anticipating 
some  pre-established  order  and  moving 
prematurely  out  of  his  appointed  plane. 

And  the  riddles  accumulate  which  we 
cannot  hope  to  solve.  It  has  been  said 
that  these  abnormal  faculties  are  com- 
munications or  infiltrations,  themselves 
abnormal,  which  have  found  their  way 
through  the  partitions  that  separate  our 
consciousness  from  our  subconscious- 
ness. This  is  very  likely,  but  it  is  only 
a small  side  of  the  question.  It  would  be 
important  before  all  to  know  what  that 
subconsciousness  represents,  whither  it 
tends,  and  with  what  it  itself  is  communi- 
cating. Is  the  cerebral  form  of  knowl- 
edge  a necessary  or  an  accidental  stage? 
Is  the  impersonal  form  which  it  takes  in 
the  subconsciousness  the  only  true  one? 
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I&  there  really,  as  everything  seems  to  fruitful  years  to 
prove,  a hopeless  incompatibility  be-  assertion..  This  i: 
tween  our  intellectual  faculties  and  those  cuss  this  question 
facuJrn  s of  uncertain  origin,  to  such  an  full  and  careful  tr 
extent  that  the  latter  aine  unable  to  niaru-  safely  say  that  an 
fest  themselves  except,  when  the  former  enee  which  in  so  si 
are  weakened  or  temporarily  suspended?  order  out  of  such 
It  has,  at  any  rate,  been  observed  that  checked,  and  clasi 
they  are  hardly  ever  exercised  simulfane-  of  facts,  or  mure  * 
ously.  Are  we  to  l*elieve  that,  at  a given  tivatc-d,  and  traim 
moment,  mankind  or  the  genius  that  ties  which  he  luu; 
presides  over  its  destinies  had  to  make  believed  to-  TqidSf 
ari  exclusive  and  awful  choice  between  caused  to  lie  recog 
cerebral  energy  and  the  mysterious  arid  thus  immdl 
fora*  of  the  inibemisciousncss,  and  that  of  the  realities  v 
way  still  find  traces  of  its  hesitations  in  lives  a number  n 
our  orjmmism?  What  would  have  be-  which  had  hith^rre 
tfwnifc  m it,  r>ce of  men. in  which  the  sub-  passed  ovsy;  We  s 
.'ibrikimpfaed  over  the  mg  lor  the  dome 
bfainl Y 1*  oof  this  the  case  with  ani-  faced*  its  praettea 
nials;  and  would  not  the  race  have  re-  use,  Wc  are  >i  k 
mained  purely  animal?  Or  else  would  revealing,  deeim-w: 
not  this  preponderance  of  a subconscious  will  retndvv-  our  f 
element  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  light  upon  the  pro 
animals  and  almost  independent  of  our  source.  But  let  : } 
body  have  resulted  in  the  disappearance  likewise  waiting;  j 
of  life  as  we  know  it?  And  should  we  in  the  great  niajWi 
not  even  now  be  leading  the  life  which  c ase,  we  are  a ire  a 
we  shall  probably  lead  when  we  are  an  astonishing  ma1 
dead  ? Here  are  a number  of  questions  Verified  materials 
to  which  there  are  m>  answers  and  which  been  taken  for  t 
are  nevertheless  perhaps  not  so  idle  as  fragments  of  wild 
one  might  at  first  believe.  arKi  unimportant. 

centuries  the  ,scie 

Amidst,  this  antagonism,  whose  rri-  m a i ned  At  very  ,rrv 
umph  are  we  to  hope  for?  Is  any  alii-  which  our  psycho 
ance  between  the  two  opposing  forces  day.  Men  were 
for  ever  impossible  so  long  as  we  are  in  m&  trymjg  to  inter 
the  flesh?  What  are  we  to  df*  mean-  futile  phenomena 
while  ? If  a choice  be  inevitable,  which  den’?  machine,  M*f 
way  will  our  choice  incline;  and  which  Volta's  tough  b.u 
vi'etim  shall  we  immolate?  Shall  we  that  they  had  do 
listen  to  those  who  tell  us  that  there  is  pastime,  an  ingeo 
nothing  more  to  be  gained  or  learned  laboratory'  or  suit 
in  those  inhospitable  regions  where  all  the  slightest 
our  bewildering  phenomena  have  hero  -touching  the  sours 
known  since  man  first  tvns  mao?  Is  it  sistible,  inexhau.--. 
true  that  occultism — as  it  is  very  ipi-  present  and  aciri 
properly'  called,  lor  the  knowledge  which  would  soofit  invar 
it  seeks  is  no  more  occult  than  any  othvt  globe.  Nothing 
• is  it  true  that  occultism  is  marking  force  s of  w hich  We 
time,  that  it  is  becoming,  hopelessly  cn-  catch  a glimpse  f 
tangled  in  *hte  simfc  doubtful  farts,  and  prises  in  store  iqri 
that  it  has  ihtit  taken  a,  single  >t*p  for-  eifcfe;  f Hit  we 
w ard  since  its  renascence  more  than  fifty  energies  and  jufeis 
years  ago?  Onv  must,  be  emirdy  ignu-  am!  doubt  k -.  . ft 
rant  of  thy  Wondcrftil  efforts  of  those  (jnc-nceS,  since  fh 
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destinies,  traverse  alike  our  life  and  our 
death,  and  extend  beyond  our  planet. 

It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  the  psy- 
chical sciences  have  said  their  last  word 
and  that  we  have  nothing  more  to  expect 
from  them.  They  have  but  just  awak- 
ened or  reawakened;  and,  to  postdate 
Guyau’s  prediction  by  a hundred  years, 
we  might  say,  with  them  in  our  minds, 
that  the  twentieth  century  “will  end 
with  discoveries  as  ill-formulated  but 
perhaps  as  important  in  the  moral  world 
as  those  of  Newton  and  Laplace  in  the 
astronomical  world.”  But,  though  we 
have  much  to  hope  from  them,  that  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  look  to  them 
for  everything  and  abandon  in  their 
favor  that  which  has  brought  us  where 
we  are.  The  choice  of  which  we  spoke, 
between  the  brain  and  the  subconscious- 
ness, has  been  made  long  ago  and  it  is 
not  our  part  to  make  it  over  again.  We 
are  carried  along  by  a force  acquired  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  thousand 

} rears;  and  our  methods,  like  our  intel- 
ectual  habits,  have  of  themselves  be- 
come transformed  into  a sort  of  minor 
subconsciousness  superposed  upon  the 
major  subconsciousness  and  sometimes 
mingling  with  it.  Henri  Bergson,  in  the 
very  fine  presidential  address  which  he 
made  to  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search, said  that  he  had  sometimes 
wondered  what  would  have  happened 
if  modem  science,  instead  of  setting 
out  from  mathematics,  instead  of  bring- 
ing all  its  forces  to  converge  on  the 
study  of  matter,  had  begun  by  the  con- 
sideration of  mind;  if  Kepler,  Galileo, 
and  Newton,  for  instance,  had  been  psy- 
chologists: 

“ We  should  certainly,”  said  he,  “have 
had  a psychology  of  which  to-day  we  can 
form  no  idea,  any  more  than  before  Gali- 
leo we  could  have  imagined  what  our 
physicswould  be,  a psychology  that  prob- 
ably would  have  been  to  our  present 
psychology  what  our  physics  is  to  that 
of  Aristotle.  Foreign  to  every  mechan- 
istic idea,  not  even  conceiving  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  explanation,  science 
would  have  inquired  into,  instead  of  dis- 
missing a priori , facts  such  as  those 
you  study;  perhaps  ‘ psychical  research ’ 
would  have  stood  out  as  its  principal 
preoccupation.  The  most  general  laws 


of  mental  activity  once  discovered  (as, 
in  fact,  the  fundamental  laws  of  me- 
chanics were  discovered),  we  should  have 
passed  from  mind,  properly  so-called,  to 
life;  biology  would  have  been  consti- 
tuted, but  a vitalist  biology,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  which  would  have 
sought  behind  the  sensible  forms  of  liv- 
ing beings  the  inward,  invisible  force  of 
which  the  sensible  forms  are  the  mani- 
festations.” 

It  would,  therefore,  in  the  very  first 
days  of  its  activity  have  encountered  all 
these  strange  problems:  telepathy,  ma- 
terializations, clairvoyance,  miraculous 
cures,  knowledge  of  the  future,  the  pos- 
sibility of  survival,  interplanetary  intel- 
ligence, and  many  others  which  it  has 
neglected  hitherto  and  which,  thanks  to 
its  neglect,  are  still  in  their  infancy.  But 
as  the  human  mind  is  not  able  to  follow 
two  diametrically  opposite  directions  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  necessarily  have 
rejected  the  mathematical  sciences.  A 
steamship  coming  from  another  hemi- 
sphere, one  in  which  men’s  minds  would 
have  taken,  unknown  to  ourselves,  the 
road  which  our  own  have  actually  taken, 
would  have  seemed  to  us  as  wonderful, 
as  incredible  as  the  phenomena  of  our 
subconsciousness  seem  to  us  to-day.  We 
should  have  gone  very  far  in  what  at 
present  we  call  the  unknown  or  the  oc- 
cult, but  we  should  have  knowm  hardly 
anything  of  physics,  chemistry,  or  me- 
chanics, unless,  which  is  very  probable, 
we  had  come  upon  them  by  another  road 
as  we  traveled  round  the  occult.  It  is 
true  that  certain  nations,  the  Hindus 
particularly,  the  Egyptians,  and  perhaps 
the  Incas — as  well  as  others,  in  all  proba- 
bility, who  have  not  left  sufficient  traces 
— thus  went  to  work  the  other  way  and 
obtained  nothing  decisive.  Is  this  again 
a consequence  of  the  hopeless  incom- 

Eatibility  between  the  faculties  of  the 
rain  and  those  of  the  subconsciousness? 
Possibly;  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
we  are  speaking  of  nations  which  never 
possessed  our  intellectual  habits,  our  pas- 
sion for  precision,  for  verification,  for 
experimental  certainty;  indeed,  this  pas- 
sion has  only  been  fully  developed  in 
ourselves  within  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  there- 
fore, that  the  European  would  have  gone 
much  further  in  the  other  direction  than 
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the  Oriental.  Where  would  he  have 
arrived?  Endowed  with  a different 
brain,  naturally  clearer,  more  exacting, 
more  logical,  less  credulous,  more  prac- 
tical, closer  to  realities,  more  attentive  to 
details,  but  with  the  scientific  side  of  his 
intelligence  uncultivated,  would  he  have 
gone  astray  or  would  he  have  met  the 
truths  which  we  are  still  seeking  and 
which  may  well  be  more  important  than 
all  our  material  conquests?  Ill-prepared, 
ill -equipped,  ill- balanced,  lacking  the 
necessary  ballast  of  experiments  and 
proofs,  would  he  have  been  exposed  to 
the  dangers  familiar  to  all  the  too-mys- 
tical  nations?  It  is  very  difficult  to  im- 
agine so.  But  the  hour  has  now  perhaps 
come  to  try  without  risk  what  he  could 
not  have  done  without  grave  peril. 
While  abandoning  no  whit  of  his  under- 
standing, which  is  small  compared  with 
the  boundless  scope  of  the  subconscious- 
ness, but  which  is  sure,  tried,  and  docile, 
he  can  now  embark  upon  the  great 


adventure  and  try  to 
not  been  done  before 
discovering  the  conm 
the  two  forces.  We 
the  means  of  aiding, 
oping,  and  taming  th 
and  of  bringing  it  clo! 
will  be  the  most  diffii 
terious,  and,  in  cei 
most  dangerous  that 
undertaken.  But  w 
selves,  without  fear 
wrong,  that  it  is  th 
moment. 

In  any  case,  thi 
since  man  has  exist) 
fronting  the  unknov 
weapons,  even  as  it  i 
since  its  awakening  t 
which  has  reached  a 
it  can  understand 
will  at  last  receive  he 
hear  a voice  that  is  sc 
the  echo  of  its  own. 


A Prayer 

BY  JULIA  COOLEY 

WHEN  over  that  abyss  I pause,  at  last. 
Called  Death,  the  temporary  stay 
’Twixt  life  and  life’s  successor:  then  when  f; 

.My  soul  resolves  itself  like  spray 
Swirled  from  the  firm  companion-rock  of  sen 
Be  with  me,  Christ,  with  your  strong  recomj 

When  my  dim  spirit  wavers  in  the  dark. 

And  moves  from  the  white  gates  of  flesh, 
The  throbbing  caves  of  sound  where  sings  tl 
The  rosy  finger-tips,  the  mesh 
Of  life,  the  dazzling  mirrors  of  the  eyes — 

Be  with  me,  Christ,  and  bid  my  soul  arise. 

When  in  that  hour  my  selfhood  sinks  away. 
Beneath  the  palpitating  screen 
Of  sense,  and  struggles  with  the  clog  of  clay 
Fear-spent,  to  be  as  it  has  been, 

Trembling  before  the  strange,  eternal  sea — 
Be  with  me,  Christ,  with  your  eternity. 
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When  the  City  Wakes 


BY  SIMEON  STRUNSKY 


jHE  sun  heaves  up  from 
its  sleeping-place  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of 
Flatbush,  an  extremely 
early  riser,  like  most 
suburban  residents,  and 

..  loses  no  time  in  setting 

out  upward  and  westward  to  its  place  of 
hnciness  over  Manhattan.  But  the  sun 
iTnot  the  first-comer  there.  Its  earliest 
rays  surprise  an  army  at  work.  Crea- 
tures of  the  night,  they  cower  and  dis- 
solve in  the  oncoming  of  the  light.  The 
yellow  glare  of  their  oil-torches  and  the 
ghastly  violet-blue  of  their  vacuum  tubes 
pale,  flicker,  and  go  out  before  the  on- 
rush of  dawn. 

It  is  amazing  how  a great  city  can 
snore  with  equanimity  while  entire  regi- 
ments and  squadrons  carry  on  opera- 
tions in  the  streets,  quietly,  but  with  no 
attempt  at  concealment,  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  police,  with  whom,  in  fact, 
they  seem  to  have  a complete  under- 
standing. No  political  revolutions  in 
the  name  of  good  citizenship,  no  shift- 
ing of  commissioners  and  inspectors  and 
captains,  can  conceivably  destroy  the 
entente  cordiale  between  the  police  and 
these  workers  in  the  dark.  If  anything, 
the  patrolman  will  stop  in  his  rounds  to 
watch  their  manoeuvers  with  an  eye  of 
amicable  appraisal,  and  when  they 
begin  to  scatter  with  the  dawn  from 
their  places  of  congregation  he  speeds 
them  on  their  way  with  a word  of 
greeting. 

And  the  great  city  sleeps,  its  pulse 
scarcely  disturbed  by  the  feverish  activ- 
ity of  the  hosts  of  darkness.  Or  if  the 
city  catches  a rumble  of  their  movements 
and  stirs  in  its  slumber,  it  is  only  to  turn 
over  and  go  to  sleep  again.  No  hyp- 
notic spell  will  account  for  this  indiffer- 
ence of  a city  of  five  millions  to  the 

Frresence  of  an  army  in  its  gas-lit  streets. 

t is  merely  habit.  If  here  and  there  in 
the  cubical  hives  where  New  York  takes 
its  rest  an  unquiet  sleeper  tosses  in  his 


bed  and  resents  the  disturbance,  it  is  not 
to  wish  that  these  prowlers  of  the  night 
were  caught  and  sent  to  jail,  but  only  to 
wish  that  they  went  about  their  business 
more  discreetly — this  great  host  of  mar- 
ket-men, grocers,  butchers,  milkmen, 
push-cart  engineers,  and  news-venders 
who  have  been  engaged  since  soon  after 
midnight  on  the  enormous  task  of  pre- 
paring the  city’s  breakfast. 

For  this,  of  course,  is  the  real  night  life 
of  New  York— the  life  that  beats  at 
rapid  pace  in  the  great  water-front  mar- 
kets, m the  newspaper  press-rooms 
around  Brooklyn  Bridge,  under  the 
acetylene  glare  over  excavations  for  the 
new  subways,  and  in  the  thousands  of 
bakeshops  that  line  the  avenues  and 
streets. 

This  is  the  underworld  of  which  we 
speak  so  little  because  it  is  a real  under- 
world. It  is  not  made  up  of  subterra- 
nean galleries  and  shafts  inhabited  by  a 
race  engaged  in  sapping  the  upper  world. 
It  is  a true  underworld,  on  which  the 
upper, world  of  the  daylight  hours  is 
grounded. . The  foundations  of  society 
run  down  into  the  night  where  the  city’s 
food,  the  city’s  ways  of  communication, 
and  the  city  s news  are  being  made  ready 
and  garnished  for  the  full  roar  of  the 
day’s  life. 

Compared  with  these  workers  of  the 
dark  the  operations  of  the  house-break- 
er and  his  sister  of  the  shadowy  side- 
walks sink  into  insignificance.  It  is  but 
a turn  of  the  hand  for  the  army  of  the 
laborious  underworld  to  undo  the  mis- 
chief which  the  outlaws  of  the  night 
have  performed.  Between  one  and  five 
in  the  morning  they  create  ten  thousand 
times  the  wealth  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  jailbird  to  destroy. 

The  subject  fascinates  me.  We  need 
urgently  a vindication  of  the  Night,  and 
especially  of  night  in  the  city.  Occa- 
sionally, it  is  true,  we  pay  lip  service  to 
Night  as  the  kindly  nurse  that  brings 
rest  to  the  fevered  brow  and  forgetful- 
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ness  to  the  uneasy  conscience.  But  at 
heart  we  think  of  the  things  of  night  as 
of  things  of  evil.  It  would  pay  to  set  to 
work  a commission  of  moralists,  eco- 
nomic experts,  and  statisticians  at  strik- 
ing a balance  between  the  good  and  evil 
that  are  done  in  the  night  and  the  day. 
Personally  I have  no  doubt  at  all  as  to 
which  way  the  figures  would  point.  It  is 
only  a question  of  how  far  the  day  is 
behind  the  night  in  its  net  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  humanity.  Against 
night  in  Greater  New  York  you  would 
have  to  debit,  say,  half  a hundred  burg- 
laries and  highway  assaults,  a handful 
of  fires,  a handful  of  joy-ride  fatalities, 
much  gambling  and  debauchery,  and 
possibly  some  of  the  latest  plays  on 
Broadway.  But  as  regards  the  moral 
laxities  of  the  dark,  it  depends  on  what 
you  call  immorality.  Greater  harm  to 
the  fiber  of  the  race  may  be  wrought  dur- 
ing the  day  by  the  intrigues  of  unscrupu- 
lous men,  by  factory  fire-traps,  by  sweat- 
shops, by  the  manipulators  of  our 
political  machines,  than  by  all  the  gam- 
bling-houses and  dives  in  the  Tenderloin. 
After  all,  the  get- rich-quick  promoters, 
the  jerry  builders  of  tenements,  the  bank- 
looters,  bosses,  and  ward  heelers,  suspend 
their  labors  at  night. 

No:  the  more  you  think  of  it  the  more 
you  will  be  persuaded  that  night  is 
primarily  the  time  of  the  innocent  in- 
dustries, and  for  the  most  part  the  prim- 
itive industries,  employing  simple,  in- 
nocent, primitive  men — slow-speaking 
truck-farmers;  brawny  slaughterers  in 
the  abattoirs;  stolid  German  bakers; 
apathetic  milkmen.  The  milkman  alone 
is  enough  to  redeem  the  night  from 
its  undeserved  evil  reputation.  A cart- 
load of  pasteurized  milk  for  nurslings  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  represents 
more  service  to  civilization  than  a truck- 
load  of  bullion  on  its  way  from  Sub-treas- 
ury to  the  vaults  of  a national  bank  five 
hours  later. 

I am,  of  course,  not  thinking  now  of 
the  early  part  of  the  night  on  Broadway, 
which  is  but  the  bedraggled  fringe  of 
day,  but  of  the  later  half  of  night  which 
is  the  fresh  anticipation  of  the  dawn.  In 
the  still  coolness  before  daybreak  the 
interests  of  the  city  come  down  to  human 
essentials.  The  commodities  dealt  in  are 
those  that  men  bought  and  sold  tens  of 


thousands  of  years  before  they  trafficked 
in  safety-razors  and  Brazilian  diamonds. 
The  dealers  of  the  night  are  concerned 
with  bread,  flesh,  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
fruits,  and  the  green  offerings  of  the 
fields.  Contact  with  these  things  cannot 
but  keep  the  soul  clean.  Where  is  the 
specialist  in  nervous  diseases  who  will 
first  advise  his  patients  to  rise  at  three  in 
the  morning  and  walk  a mile  between  the 
rows  of  wagons  and  stalls  in  Gansevoort 
or  Wallabout  Market  and  draw  strength 
from  the  piles  of  sweet,  green  produce, 
dewy  under  the  lamplight,  and  learn 
patience  from  the  farmers’  horses,  and 
observe  that  even  men  in  their  chaffer- 
ings  can  be  subdued  to  the  innocent 
medium  in  which  they  traffic? 

To  be  sure  there  are  the  newspaper- 
men. I have  always  assumed  that  it  is 
primarily  for  them  the  churches  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  offer  special  ser- 
vices for  night  workers.  If  any  class  of 
night  workers  stands  in  need  of  prayer 
it  must  be  the  men  of  my  own  profession, 
surely  the  least  ingenuous  of  all  legiti- 
mate trades  that  are  plied  after  mid- 
night. But  as  I think  of  it,  even  among 
newspaper-men  it  is  the  comparatively 
unspoiled  and  harmless  who  work  after 
midnight — members  of  the  lobster  squad 
left  on  emergency  duty,  cubs  who  nave 
not  lost  all  the  freshness  of  the  little 
towns  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  South, 
the  men  on  the  typesetting-machines, 
the  men  sweating  in  tne  press-rooms,  and 
the  husky  men  who  stagger  under  enor- 
mous Lundies  of  newspapers  to  the  rail- 
way stations  and  the  elevated  trains. 
Here,  too,  night  has  exercised  its  cleans- 
ing effect.  The  big  men  of  the  press,  the 
shrewd  directors  of  newspaper  policy, 
the  editorial  pleaders  of  special  causes, 
the  city  editors  with  insistence  on  the 
“punch”  as  against  the  mere  fact,  the 
Titans  of  the  advertising  columns,  have 
all  gone  home  before  midnight.  As  I 
think  of  it,  the  only  deleterious  elements 
of  the  newspaper  profession  that  work 
at  2 a.m.  are  the  writers  of  the  extra 
special  afternoon  editions  for  the  next 
day.  Let  us  hope  that  they  take  advan- 
tage of  the  churches’  standing  offer  of 
special  services  and  prayers  for  night 
workers. 

When  you  stroll  througn  the  markets, 
between  lines  of  wagons,  stalls,  crates, 
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basket**  and  squads  of  perspiring 


strata  of  coffee  and  sugar 
and  green  vegetables 
If  you  are  sufficiently  edu- 
» .way  detect  the  individual 
species  within  the  genus,  discern  where, 
rhfc  pepper,  merges,  clstves*  and  the 
heavy  ijOjv  of  banany  info  rfc  acid 
tng; citrh&-'  /t  see  tps  aimtist  tft- 
decent,  thw?  yjtvt:  debauch  of  gluttony* 
this  nndenmn  district  nf  the  stomach, 
this  great  art*:),  given  op  m the  must  ele- 
mttrfal  of  the-  appetites— nntil  you  once 
wore  recall  the  fiye  million  individual 
cells  of  tihe  ^nima}  that  will.  $.*«>  have 
to  be  .fed.  ;/  . , ‘ ' •." 
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fodder  for  the  crfegtiire.  Walk  v>rtt  of  the  Mjdf.  t he  heijy  of  the  city,-  as  Zdla  has 
crush  of  GanscvoiTt  M-.-rk.  f and  turn  called  them  in  his  own  Paris.  T he  digest 
south  through  Washington  Street  and  tive  jiro^esfeiv  bf 4 rear  <lt t yr  3 Vyf/r ke <3 
ifft'cnwich  Street  and  'Hudson -Street}  *>  our.  later  anti  in- ft  nuliidn  fj>jjnejs,  The 
food  mile  and  a half  South  through  silent-  jfhs^kptstfr^'fht.  heat?. of fHe V<fyr  jwimp- 
vraftifipuses  all  crammed  with  fomL  k-  lifeY^f fo  thc^selV#fimitri  iScrott 

vtifid  square  mile  *tf  provender.  The  the  ,riv<rfv  :and;  tlie  ' vca^  and  pumping-, 
ctpifents  of  these  gr.m  weather-beaten  them  m u .iyr.;r.  :-.y  drayloadv  aqd  cart- 
•storyhouseS  act  open  to  appraisal  hy  the  loads  :thrbij£h  the  -.'st^t'^V’itV.'tf^-  late 
mere  sense  of  smell  as  vou  pass  through  uf  the  day  .Muo  . wnvvhrre 
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on  the*  cirouffift-rtnci-  of  the  my.  you 
'Have.^ha^#K^;th«:4iSH1^jirt4:iS’ire3(w- 
Iets  of  nourishment  which  the  markets 
suck  fo  thf*.itis>'lvt’S.  la  Jersey,.  itvTotsg 
Island,  ami  in  \Vwuci*<^t«\y<>M  encoun- 
ter. toward  mglttfali, ,hit’^yyvfarm'>^aft'>ns 
of  .exactly  f lv  luaifir-schooiH  i Type  that 
you  hrst  met  in  the  sthool  histories. 
'pk^dfittl&PA'  reward  the  fen  its  and  the 
bridged,.  r-h<;  drivers  nodding  Over  the 
rcihs,  the  hoj&jS  philosophicdliy  eon- 
setuu*  of  the  tupfe  hours  as  ^;ti{  as  the 
lung  miles  ahead  of  fhept,  Taken  one  by 
ime.  farmers’  wagons  moving  at 

two  miles  an  Jy.tiit  seem  jut  dully  io  ade- 
quate to  the*  appetites  and  imperious  de- 


mands of  a metropolis.  But  they  are 
only  the  unquestioning  unit, s in  the  great 
mobilization  of  the .■army  of  food  pro- 
viders- Their  cubic  g^ntCDtr  atid  their 
tirfe  ($  progress  have,  been  accurately 
estimated  by  the  Von  Molrkev  of  the 
provision-markets.  A?  the  appointed 
time  they  will  drop  into  their  appointed 
pi  ace.  forming  by  companies  and  squad- 
fnhy;  into  hollo, vy  Squares  fbt  the  daily 
enepuntei  with  hiiroanit.vV  oldest  and 
most  mdtfimgablc  tOe— hunger. 

The  markets  on  the  water-front  are 
•the  heart  of  the  city’s  night  life,,  bur  in 
alj  the  hve  boroughs  there  ate  local  cen- 
ter* of  concentrated  vitality— -the  milk- 


* iH'f»  Syi/.r>  of  M‘i*h 
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depots,  the  street-railwav  (unctions,  the  ywircn  anrf  Mae-nu,  f .,.|J  despatch  on 
car-barns.  Where  elevated  nr  s1,h’lV  ‘.'•i  fheir  '•my  depart  enipry  of"  pass'cQgett 
meets,  with  cross-town  and  yh«e  v r he  nisei m-  in  the  fhadrmMt, 

•surface  lines  you  will  find  at  .three  jr«i  the  taeiy  business.  run.  v.-qv,  one  of  impfey- 
niormrtj?  SjS  active  and  garishly  iilutni-  .sice  nivst<*rv. 

nated  a civic  center  a;>  tunny  ant  v of. the  A cstf-comluccot  ir  tint-?  o'.;!o..-f;  hi  thy 

hinterland  would  hoist  of  at  nine  • <\  lock  nmrtuhu.  (f  the  most  delightful  of  people  f 
in  the  evening.  Groups  of  '.vmtchtheftv  xu  meet..  • •.£(*#  hands  .are.  ••neit.Vet  grimy 

cac-despatchm.  conductors,  «not*frtnt(W  with  the  -dirt  a|tyn  nickels;  and  d}mtig. 

and  the  casual  gnlook.-r  whom  Nev  Ihs  fe;op-  v h , t r urn-. on;  In  tin 

Ywk  supplies  fVprn  lira  ineshairstihle  day’s  tratfiev  In  the  henehtfnf  covd  :.*>f 

womli  evfn  at  finer  in  the  rnouiinc',  the  nh.'lt*  hh  rbw  anted  mwu!  tnsritKt*  • 

Stand  if)  the  middle- of  the  n :ui  aod  div-  unfold-  St  v*:t<  yh;ne  flu-  n r p'lar  form 

\n.ss  the  most  v.-ondii  fui  \rirh  hiift.  wffkh  Vo.r  a i!!  do  c,s  .v  oik  . !<■• 

it  stems,  at  least,  in  the  hush-  More  wrii  accept  your.  fare  with  a dcr  i coat  int- 

dawn.  Aod;-l>)e'c^4*<s©'..^K-e:c:arjS5«E'fti<rt3. 
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v,ii<>  hilior  in  tin-  nishf. 
primarily  for  the  cirv’s 
i>  re  a k last,  nmst  them- 
selves he  fed.  t’hrU  <v.! 
around  the  markets  atv.i 
ground  the  raihv  jv-uisi.- 
firms.  and  car-harnSiite 
the-  popular  and  lit  •••>?  • 
Jy  illuminated  DdHtdiiiy 
e»k  of  the  tndustrii?1  vni- 
derivotkL  What  pbm 
of  warm  efiyei- they  a re, 
on  a winter  night.  tin 
long  tows  of  Ltinehtn 
vdv.se  names  art  a per- 
petual lesson  in  the  n 
iional  geography  ! Ihev 


a!!  hayy  tiled  Hoots  and 

white  vfaiB  and  spacWirs 
a r»H-hajfJt  with  a t aide 
extension.  lilt’  the*  chairs 
in whieh  we  used  ttLwnry 
exam  in  attorn  papers  5tt 
t plle^e.  In  the  if  jea  r of  the 
intern  is  the  tpnfifer.  yit|iv 
poittn*;  the  ereriL  silver 
todW-orrt.  The  plaist'Kh 
on  the  waifs  womUI  tsfnpt 
J iiculluv  Yofj  wonder 
how  the  /yssnhyes  »»f  sd 
esfahlishTinent  niscfatimt 
on  an:  average  level  of 
fifteen-  cents  the  meal 
tan  supply  The  promised 

■ ...P|||iiPHi|i.^.  _ . 

ft  tit  rake HD  nurice  of  iri  I laving  reefs^  shefl-hslfhUf  dEseaspro  afnl  al!  rhe  ilefiy 
ttred  ' ->h<  law.  lie  v iii  mirage  yon  in  cades  «f  the  griddle  and  tin-  Osst-tolt; 

conversation,  and  ir  is  aoi.vim;  Imw  the  only  tin-  prudent  . ..u.vmn  i wiU  conern- 

harassei!  soul  of  tin  rar-conductor  i.v  irate -on  the  coffee  and  doughnuts.  . The- 
open  to  the  ideas  and  forces  that  rule  ranfits  are  ruin'  had,  if  you  insist.  :»nJ 
the  great  world  Bur  if  you  are  timid  ho  Would  {(parrel,  with'  the  quality  <>f 
with  . ar-v'ntvduct> irs  and  take  vout  way  ;*  sit  loirs  steak  syilthg’ for  tw amrv  v-t-ws. 
jutn  the  ear  ;drer  pay  tug  y’tiur  I'atcv-he  ,.vii-f>  hievitf,  gutter,  and  voHte.  :.u:  trio  . 

-will  mrikt  a pretense  hf  !»u>.»m.ss  01'vh  tin-  in  t he  nvinufiyr  But  it  is  hettvr  tv>  aifk 

runto?  trout  apd.  comme  i. . h..  v.  ill  h.nd  No  cotK-i  and  doughnuts, 
a remark  ?«<  draw  von  <■>[<  pf  your  s Villi-  An  affable  humanism  per-mtsm  - opr 

• •.••.v.  o;  -,..sir  rtmidiev.  He  tnav  . v.-n  -.u  of,  Hiue  I undies.  The  propru-tsuv  ’he 

hys  m inures  t/uaV  tht.  waited;  and  the  easliiet  wdf 
iyhCf  wd)  ;?# .ThirsM%  tfpt.-  ipethahi.  a.1  tic-  ronte  fdrwa  wl  lyf  nic'ct yotixtmi  exchange 

• ■ossire  iii"  Hr  ihodiaNt  lib.  which  takes  .1  not'd  or  two  with  you  as  he  wipes  ;:p 
riusa.  tiniiefitiy"  hum, eh  <; n ittarv  and  t-nrns  1 ht-  ai  notable. ; Hi*  will  take  your  ord<  r 
him  into  a bnridk ' < >f  rasping  hurry  and  arid,  gome  heliind  the  counter,  v .illdeirvcr 
incivility  I f a visit  ru  the  'markers,  is  it  ru  hmt'self,  }f  yr*u  are  extrava}»aor  ftofi 
a good  cure  h>r  nktri'osis,  a .. t-r#  .ifeiwtt- . for  meats,  he  will  disappear  mu- 
Amsterdam  .V.vou..  .<»  a surfac.  • . ? .it  somi- rsort  of  cupboatd  v-hieh  «s  .a  kitchen,: 
3 a.  K»i  ts  arplendiTraanief  u deioocfiTtvy':  and  p.av-a, flid,.  pungent  odors  Vvijl  ptv* 

And  irtvce  wore  hAd,  La^.  the  nK’h  cede  his  wiajipitajatKe.  He  will  ppnyh 


1 ' -- • • - 
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gitirfu  by  Google 


WH  EiJ£  THE  Un  Y WAKES  70;i 

Jinfi  vV  trh.  >Viut  fe'tlk  am! 

■ jisir  noiif  Tf)t?  n\>>.  days* 

■.  fm^ktsS ' 'Yw.i ' ii*>.  to.  the : pam- 

peml  palate.  of  thy  rfob,  Which  lusts  for 
strange  pbn?;  and  >:u  ariire  animals  arid 
jhfuids u:<  <le v«ur y Yphr ?tf.>itng 
■coffee'  is  ncctiiY  ill  tb* ..'•V^'i.HS Of  big  men 
who  run  in  on  wint».(:  nhi'Hts  Stamping 
their  fset  and  ibeir  hatid^  haptis  stvj? 
{Y<  <m  tht  icy  hrake-handU  and  nvitching- 
k v t j -Hcbc'  simple,  hearty  toilers  of  tta 
night.  Occasionally  your  tealls  resoimd 
#WW  '<>  r h>'  gaietv  of  | oune  > < Y*  <-s»  am)  y ; m i ;- 
ar<Wl»ghts  glow  on  chc  shimnner  of  tW.n 
finery  which  put  your  ryguJjtr  ruK- 
■p..  .■■■  ^y:^emiit<naTiCs 
,3  ly00f’  v‘d  .\oung  men  and  girls, 
.;  wickedly  .tat.  tbs?  dance, 
. , -r  , . ..  ...  - ..  V.lW^ftmg  for  at 

i I mm  "‘'  i apd  nibble 


r'  cbtck  as  a protection  against'; mat? 
anc«?  bv  the  waiter,  and  he  will  ring 
'->ur  payment  on  the  casforefirisfor  as 
otectKTti  .ujsamst  malfeasance  rm  the 
of  the  '.-ca shier.  If  y««r  m^tners 
atir,  fit:  w ill  forward  ami  w atch 
w’hilt  jfou  cat.  nur  With  thy  affected 
rnal  mien  of  the  head-waiter  it  the 
;.  hut  te  a brother,  a democrat,  ami 
rf  who  has  presided  over  ydUi  fopd 
V the  first  ntumt-ne  rill  the  fast  and 
jialihed  C*>  take  an  intimate  fotpet-st 
ts  uitinvat e disposal.  He  is  gvrte r- ' 

»us  with  the  l>»cter  .and  SS  a , . 

ndjlferent  to  tips,  '"  :. •:; , y.  ■ \J  - ' 

C m t do  YW  justice,  U ftterwly.  v ._  . ..  . „ 

lamcHnian  »F  tfee  Cray  White  Way  in  totters  ,t>f 

vW  . * ...... ... ..... 

Street',  where  the  enormous  black  inm  after ‘foitcnne  ■' 
arch' of  the  Subway  < •jT-i-.  t east.,  it.,  >evk  refugfc:  With  >,  •„<  >:!.y 
shadovr  over  all  the  cars  that  mn  west  car..  1 hey. ••taste  v«mr  enf 

lo  fort  Lee  i errv  ant! 

north  to  fort  kieotge  arid  ll  fr  gnmiTIT^lTininTWra— i 

south  into  t)u  deserted  ■gHW, ' ./ ,'. 

regions  of  lov  e?  Broaii*  ^ " v*» *':  ' f~~~ 

wav?  Your  napkins  -'no- 

questionably  were:  white  }??('/ 

r'.nct  upon  a time,  and' ' §f i 
your  apron  is  but  so-so,.  $S f AM! t vV>IWiji 
bur  your  In. art  it.  m r.!»>r 
right  place,  and  < on  si  - fe 

qucntly  vOnr  ma.unrts 
are  pet  left  On  vox.  mo.  |1; 
rhe  night  has  exercised 


its  citansing  effect',  wip- 
ing  oitk  y:k«mnfordi.aWtt*. 


instinct  for  servicen  X «'-) 
nrc  t'pf ' ray  mmc-y,  but 
only /.fhaf  you  may  h*cvy 
the  rheartf;  to  gee  op  ferd- 
ine  the  useful  roilci-e  of 
the  night  and  occasional 
castajy^yk,  like  TOysetf, 

’ f he  yfkit 

not  Hipk  ujtdet yVoor :Sa?- 
i«ig  jvc-liybio  \S  here  « 
the  prof  t in  girl, yah  yteak y 
with  bread.,  but mr,  and 
coffee,  at.  twcjity  census? 
'You  .ue  not  a-  ttatficker 
i pi  ’bh  t ' a;  win  ktxir  t o 

htmvan  .fft-odSi  ahnb#  as; 
disinterrsted  ay  the  dogs 
of  bt . Btmafd,  iif  whom, 
if  you  don't  mind  my 
saymr  so.  .c'i;  uiongly 


rue  Cemsec  park  Wuumu 
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.at. .your  doughnuts  fot  a So  they  They  plunge  into  the  Subway  ami, 

say.  ftp.  preterite.  They  do  tmi.  nib-  . .grrytcbed  out  at  full  length  irt  the  illumi- 
blc:  they-  do' nut  ftistey;  . sniTy'flattit}  spaciousness  of  the  tnterbormyghs 

drink  with  Undeniable  relish  the  rough,  .cars,  they  pass  off  into  the  sleep  which 
iinfimilt.it  fate-  After  five.  hours’  cst-r-  'falls’ alike  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust> 
cisc  on  the  cl  am:  me -floor  i*b‘!  a ten  min-  ' contrary  to  general  supposition.  When 
iiteT  wait  m .a  wmtty  cornier  ;#1»e:v'.da'y;  breaks  it  finds  their  faunting- 

electric  spark  m vour  toffee : soul  TitanY  places  deserted  or  given  over  to  small 
food  in  your  dnugh'm»t.s.  Mototmeri,  luigidcs  of  sweepers  and  cleiUROS,  who 
draymen,  young.  men  and  women  in  make  ready  for  the  other  kinds  of  husi- 
dancing  pumps.  What  a line  of  custom-  ness  that,  are  carried  on  in  the  fyU  glare' 
ers  is  yours!  of  the  sun'.. 

Blessed  are  the  meek!  While  waiting 
The  gray  of  cLiven  overtakes  the  armies  for  the  inheritance  of  the  earth  they  are 
from  the  markets,  The-  car-barns,  and  the  already  in  full,  possession  of  the  glory  of 
excavation  pity in full  rctr^t  .ffAyard  the  tfid  sunrise,  which  we  of  the  comforrabie 
ferries,  the  bridgf  :,.  ;>nd:  aloog  rKi;  maish  classes-  know  only  by  hearsay.  The 
artenes  to  th^:  erovjdgd  whefe  itfemuh^fis.  tnrtky  gray'  of  t;be  firmament 

the  early  risers  live,  They  sonrrer  to  followed  by  the  red  flush  of 'daylight,  is 
every  direct um,  weary, ..-heavy -eyed.  hut  reserved  in  New  York  for  the  truck* 
with  no  senst  hf’d^a^,^Th^L:Atiw!s.t  ..farther '.ffpip.  the  suburbs,  the  drayman. 
They  throng  to  t he  fen  it  s to  lose,  them-  thy  food-  venders,  and  the  early  factory 
stive:;  in  the  mysterious  wilds  of  Jersey,  hands,  f or  them  only  is  the  beauty  of 
Their  cavalry  and  train  rumble:  down  Nevv  YcuT^  p it  heaves  up  writ  ctf  the 
empty  Broadwa  y to  South  f erry.  They  shadows.  The  farmer  v«Hd  has  disposed 
ptmf  toward  the  bridges  or  to  y of  His  wares  with  expedition  dM  now 

h'vc  thfemstives  in  the.  cellars  and  ram-  on  his  way  back  to  the  Jersey  shots, 
shackle  cornet  booths'  of  the  East  Side,  sees,  when  be  looks  back,  the  jagged  <il- 
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morning,  working  its  miracles  of  beauty, 
seems  to  ha  ve  escaped  the  poets— or  else 
they  hkve  escaped  me. 

As  the  sun  continues  to  mount  from 
Flatbush  «mafd  chb  (East  ^iy«t.;brKjg,€5 
the  demwahzation  of  the  hosts  pF  pight 
workers  grow#  complete.  Either  they 
have  disappeared  or  they  strJJggk  on 
through  isolated  streets  as  mere  units. 


which  -at  riighr  and  in  hulk  have  the 
merit  of  a really  great  ermvtnodity— the, 

of  eggs  -are  nowresolved  into  units  on 
the  katiotJers*  stands,  and  if  the  new: 
day ! he  Sunday ^ the  newsman  is  busy 
sorting  out  the  twelve  different  sections 
of  the  Sunday  p4pei'  and  putting  the 
comic section m top,  can  i think 
of  dJty  thing  in  human  affaityyi%ich  biust 
be  rmrre  furile  in  the  eyes  of  a Creator 
t ban  a stationer  sorting  out  comic  sup- 
plciruurts  aythe.  full  glory  of  barly.  sun- 
ii"  With  tty  newspaper  wvo'ring  for  in 
vvc‘vv  York-  of  the  ordinary  life  is  ready 

to  git  out  of  bed.  ' ■ '■  "-:'kv:hv.; 


the  flotsam  of  3 beaten  at  nly.  fl 
light  snips  them  of  their  dignity 
bte  even  as  five  »/da'fe  the  nnlkrr 
quiet,  streets  is  a;  symbol  and  a 
eery. . By  *ut  o'clock  kefs  u cor 


By  *iK  o’clock  Ire  is  u '.  common 
pur veyor.  Contact  with. firtpysy  ete  vat or- 
nbysf  and  gaping  grocer*’ 'derbs  has  vuC 
garized  hint.  Mh  i nke  resits  are nP  longer 
in  food,  but  m commerce.  Instead  of 
conpnunjng.  with  the  night,  he  ts  busy 
with  a rm: iru > r a 1 u 1 u 1 1 1 - n « 1 0 k and  pencil,- 
Some  time  before,  the  acetylene  Hates 
over  the  exeavatiw*  pits  have  gonv  our. 
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The  Long  Chamber 

BY  OLIVIA  HOWARD  DUNBAR 


>HERE  was  perhaps  no 
warrant  for  the  vaguely 
swelling  disquiet  that 
possessed  me  from  the 
moment  that,  late  in 
the  sultry  August  after- 

noon,  there  arrived  the 

delayed  telegram  that  announced  the 
immediate  coming  of  Beatrice  Vesper. 

. . . Beatrice  Vesper  abruptly  on  her 
way  to  me,  and  alone — it  was  the  most 
strangely  unlikely  news.  Yet  I had  no 
cause  for  real  concern.  She  would  find 
ready  conveyance  over  the  three  steep 
miles  from  the  railroad — our  pleasantly 
decaying  village  being  unlinked  with  the 
contemporary  world.  And,  as  the  others 
reminded  me,  it  wasn’t  as  though  the  re- 
dundant spaciousness  of  Burleigh  House 
didn't  seem  to  invite,  almost  to  select 
and  compel,  unaccustomed  guests;  or  as 
though  the  Long  Chamber,  our  supreme 
source  of  pride,  hadn’t  that  morning 
received  the  final  touches  that  conse- 
crated it  to  the  utmost  hospitality  we 
could  offer.  As  for  Beatrice,  she  would 
delight  in  the  survival  of  Burleigh  House 
as  unfailingly  as  she  herself  would  prove 
its  most  harmonious  ornament.  And 
that  matter  of  ornament  wasn’t  one  that 
David  and  I could  be  said  to  have  taken 
at  all  lightly.  How  prodigally,  how  pas- 
sionately, we  had  spent  our  love  and  la- 
bor on  the  precious  house,  in  the  months 
since  it  had  so  unexpectedly  fallen  into 
our  hands — only  to  admit  to  each  other, 
at  the  end  of  it  all,  in  almost  hysterical 
dismay,  that  the  stately  interiors  seemed 
always  empty,  however  vociferously  we 
strove  to  be  at  home  in  them.  There 
were  void,  waiting  spaces  that  not  the" 
sum  of  all  our  alien,  cheerful  presences 
could  fill.  We  had  achieved  a back- 
ground, but  a background  for  brilliant 
life;  and  it  was  as  though  we,  living  in 
terms  of  the  palest  prose,  defiled  past  it 
almost  invisibly.  The  truth  was  that 
we  had  established  no  spiritual  tenancy, 
and  that  we  didn’t,  ourselves,  belong 
VOL.  CXXIX.— No.  773.— «8 


there.  But  though  I was  far  from  guess- 
ing with  what  mysterious  tentacles  the 
past  would  seize  her,  I knew  that  Bea- 
trice Vesper  would  belong. 

It  was  plain  enough,  however,  from 
the  first  sight  of  my  old  friend,  that  she 
had  come  to  me  in  no  unhappy  stress. 
Her  secure  and  unvexed  air  was  for  an 
instant  disconcerting;  I had,  in  my 
panic,  so  prepared  myself  for  haggard 
pathos.  And  indeed  it  was  almost  in- 
credible that  the  hurrying,  untender 
years  should  not  have  bruised  so  delicate 
a creature.  With  swiftly  relaxing  nerves 
I surrendered  to  the  flattery  of  her  ex- 
planation that  when,  only  the  day  be- 
fore, her  husband  had  been  summoned 
to  Europe  by  cable— she  herself  being 
kept  behind  by  the  important  fina! 
proof-reading  of  a technical  work  of  Dr. 
Vespers,  to  be  published  in  the  early 
autumn— she  ha<f  from  all  her  social  re- 
sources chosen  Burleigh  House  as  her 
temporary  refuge.  ...  So  that,  after 
all,  it  seemed  stupid  to  have  taken  fright. 
Beatrice  and  I had  been  the  closest  com- 
panions in  earlier  days.  And  doubtless 
, , ex3ggerated  those  conditions  of 

her  life  which,  for  years  past,  had  led  her 
friends  into  the  way  of  speaking  of  her 
ruefully,  reminiscently,  almost  as  if  she 
were  dead. 

It  was  in  this  latter  spirit  that  I had 
been  speaking  of  her  to  David,  only  the 
day  before,  picturing  her  as  the  only 
woman  I knevy  whose  marriage  had  been 
complete  self-immolation.  Those  of  us 
who  wore  our  fetters  with  a more  modem 
jauntiness  had  resented,  from  our  ill- 
informed  distance,  what  seemed  to  be 
her  slavish  submission.  She  might  a§ 
well  have  been  chained  in  a cave — the 
rest  of  the  world  had  not  a glimpse  of 
her.  Dr.  Vesper — a mild  enough  tyrant 
in  appearance — did  not  care  for  society, 
so  they  had  literally  no  visitors.  There 
prevailed  a legend  that  he  was  the  most 
miserable  of  dyspeptics;  and  that  Bea- 
trice devoted  most  of  her  time  to  pre- 
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paring  the  unheard-of  substances  that 
fed  him.  His  financial  concerns — for  im- 
portant mining  interests  had  sprung 
from  the  geological  work  in  which  he  had 
become  famous — kept  him  in  the  city 
throughout  the  year,  and  Beatrice  had 
never  left  him  for  a day,  even  in  torrid 
midsummer. 

But  David,  who  is  sturdily  unmodem, 
refused  to  be  astonished.  “Why  not,  if 
sbe’s  in  love  with  him?”  he  asked. 

“But  she’s  not,”  I insisted  “or — she 
wasn’t.  It’s  her  husband  who’s  in  love, 
and  with  the  most  unheard-of  concentra- 
tion. He  has  cared  for  her  ever  since 
she  was  a child,  so  the  thing  hung  over 
her — though  I suppose  that’s  not  a ro- 
mantic way  of  putting  it — for  years  be- 
fore they  were  married.  So  isn’t  it  rather 
extreme  for  her  to  relinquish  everything 
else  in  the  world  for  the  sake  of  the  man 
she  merely — likes?” 

David  may  have  submitted  a discreet 
version  of  this  to  our  old  friend  Anthony 
Lloyd,  who  had  been  with  us  all  that 
summer,  and  I imagine  that  in  conse- 
quence both  men  looked  to  find  in  Bea- 
trice Vesper  the  dull,  heavy-dome6tic 
type.  So  when,  an  hour  after  her  arrival, 
they  sawT  her  vivid  smile  and  smooth 
black  hair  and  her  young,  slim  figure  in 
its  mulberry-colored  taffeta  against  the 
dark  panels  of  our  candle-lighted  dining- 
room, they  both  bore  very  definite  evi- 
dence of  response  to  her  loveliness. 
Anthony  even  betrayed  his  admiration  a 
shade  too  markedly,  for  he  had  rather 
an  assured  way  of  paying  court  to  women 
who  attracted  him.  But  his  advance 
was  deftlv  and  unmistakably  cut  off. 
Beatrice  Vesper’s  wifely  attitude  re- 
mained true,  I saw,  to  its  severely  classic 
pattern. 

However,  pitfalls  of  this  order  were 
easily  avoided,  teased  as  we  all  were  by 
the  irresistible  topic  of  our  dazzling  in- 
heritance. And  David  was  shortly  em- 
barked upon  his  familiar  contention  that 
we  cared  much  more  for  the  place  than 
if  he  had  been  the  direct  heir  and  we  had 
been  able  to  anticipate  the  glory  of  own- 
ership. 

“Oh,  we’re  very  humble,”  David  con- 
ceded, “but  we  do  claim  credit  as  resus- 
citators.  That’s  what  we’ve  really  felt 
ourselves  to  be  doing  for  months — 
breathing  life  into  a beautiful  thing  that 
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you  and  Molly.  Your  hawk-nosed 
grandfathers  must  have  enjoyed  a joke, 
now  and  then,  and  those  meek-eyed 
Patiences  and  Charities — mustn’t  they 
have  had  their  emotions?” 

“There  must  be  conditions  so  harsh 
that  emotions  remain  latent,”  I sug- 
gested, carelessly. 

But  Anthony  never  missed  an  occa- 
sion to  dogmatize,  after  his  own  fashion : 
“I  admit  there  are  temperaments  that 
cannot  love,  for  instance.  But  to  those 
that  can  the  opportunity  doesn’t  fail.” 

“But  surely,  he  roused  me  to  pro- 
test, “there  is  a type  of  woman  who 
never  learns  her  own  capacity,  who  re- 
mains ingenuous,  undeveloped — ” 

“Only  until  her  appointed  time,”  An- 
thony extravagantly  persisted. 

“What  you  are  trying  to  express,” 
David  flouted,  “is  the  old-fashioned 
school-girlish  belief  in  predestined  lovers. 
And  perhaps  it  has  remained  for  you  to 
explain  what  happens  in  case  the  pre- 
destined lover  dies!” 

“In  that  case  he’ll  come  back  from 
the  dead  to  teach  her!”  But  this  point 
was  made  amid  a shout  of  laughter,  and 
we  all  conceded  that  the  subject  had 
been  carried  as  far  as  it  could  be. 

Almost  immediately  after  dinner,  Bea-  % 
trice  confessing  that  she  was  very  tired, 

I rather  self-consciously  took  a pewter 
candlestick  from  its  stand  in  the  lower 
hall  and  guided  her  up-stairs.  And  I 
found  myself  weakly  unable  to  bid  her 
good  night  without  a fond  proprietary 
emphasis  on  the  treasures  of  the  Long 
Chamber,  its  ancient  oaken  chests  and 
still  more  ancient  powdering-table,  its 
carved  bed  and  woven  counterpane, 
even  the  long  mirror,  faintly  time- 
blurred,  in  which  we  had  been  told  that 
Anne  Burleigh,  the  first  mistress  of  the 
house,  used  once  to  contemplate  her 
charming  face  and  towering  head-dress. 

“Then,  of  course,  it  contains  her  im- 
age still.”  Beatrice’s  smiling,  confident 
glance  seemed  to  penetrate  with  singular 
ease  the  delicate  clouds  with  which  two 
centuries  had  lightly  flecked  the  glass. 
“I  shall  see  it,  of  course,  after  she  gets 
used  to  me.  I wonder  if  this  was  her 
room?” 

“That  is  one  of  the  thousand  things 
we  don’t  know,”  I lamented.  “But  it 
may  well  have  been.  It  is  the  finest,  we 


think,  of  all  the  rooms.  Judge  Timothy’s 
lovely  young  wife  should,  have  had  it!” 

“ Don’t  you  think  it’s  almost  heartless 
to  have  preserved  her  mere  possessions,” 
Beatrice  admonished  me,  “ and  yet  allow 
the  memories  of  her  life  to  be  so  scat- 
tered? We  must  gather  them  up  and 
piece  them  together!” 

“Reconstruction  ought  not  to  be  too 
difficult  in  her  case,”  I laughed.  “I 
imagine  she  was  a simple  creature.” 

It  was  our  household  custom  to 
breakfast  in  our  rooms,  and  after  that 
to  pursue  our  independent  occupations 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  But  Beatrice’s  proof-sheets  and 
documents,  which  were  of  the  most  inor- 
dinate bulk,  and  which  further  depress- 
ingly  renewed  themselves  by  express 
every  few  days,  often  consumed  her  eve- 
nings likewise.  It  had  struck  me  that 
we  might  achieve  an  arid  semblance  of 
friendly  intercourse  if  she  would  assign 
to  me  some  clerkly  and  mechanical  part 
of  her  labors.  But  I saw  from  her  look 
that  it  was  as  though  I had  asked  a 
priestess  to  delegate  to  me  her  hieratic 
function.  Her  fealty  to  her  dingy  re- 
ligion of  ink  and  paper  and  chemical 
symbols  was  inflexible.  And  unreason- 
ing, I thought,  since  it  had  cost  her  the 
look  of  freshness  and  vigor  she  had  worn 
on  coming  to  us.  The  thing  was  con- 
suming her — her  altered  face  told  the 
story.  Two  weeks,  indeed,  after  she  had 
come,  I realized  that  we  had  not  yet 
had  a comfortable  talk  together.  What, 
after  all,  did  I know  of  this  new  Beatrice, 
except  that  her  highly  decorative  pres- 
ence justified  our  otherwise  empty  splen- 
dor, and  that  for  her  own  part  she  was 
working  herself  into  an  illness.  She  had 
come  to  us,  she  said,  for  rest  and  country 
peace  and  a season  of  friendship,  but  it 
was  patent  to  the  point  of  irony  that 
she  was  profiting  by  none  of  these.  And 
I did  confess  to  myself,  I remember,  a 
secret  hurt  that  there  were  so  many  days 
when  she  was  unable,  or  ostensibly  so, 
to  join  us  at  the  hour  of  frank  idleness 
when  we  took  our  tea  under  the  oak- 
tree  on  the  lawn,  and  when  we  always, 
sooner  or  later,  fell  to  talking  of  our 
somewhat  shadowy  guest. 

“Is  it  I whom  Mrs.  Vesper  is  avoid- 
ing?” Anthony  asked,  rather  wistfully, 
one  afternoon.  “I’ll  admit  I didn’t 
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seize  her  tone  directly  she  arrived,  but  I 
have  it  now — completely!  She  would 
find  me  irreproachable  if  she  would  only 
mingle  with  us  a little.  How  comforting 
it  would  be  if  she  had  a human  liking  for 
tennis  and  riding!” 

“ My  dear  Anthony,  I don’t  think  she 
knows  you  are  under  the  same  roof, 
except  when  she  sees  you  at  dinner,”  I 
assured  him.  “But  she’s  under  the 
thrall  of  an  inhuman  husband  who  is 
overworking  her  from  the  other  end  of 
the  world  and  practically  denying  us  any 
share  in  her.” 

“Are  you  so  sure  it’s  overwork,” 
David  demanded,  “and  not  the  begin- 
ning of  typhoid?  She  does  look  down- 
right ill,  ydu  know.  My  own  impulse 
would  be  to  send  for  a doctor.  Could 
there  be  anything  unwholesome  about 
the  house — any  eighteenth-century  germ 
that  has  escaped  our  scourings?” 

We  all  brooded  for  a moment  on  the 
possibility  this  opened. 

“ Do  you  think  distraction  would  help 
her?”  Anthony  asked.  “Because  I have 
it  here!” — he  tapped  his  breast-pocket, 
triumphantly.  “I’ve  patched  together 
in  the  last  few  days  a good  part  of  the 
history  of  Burleigh  House.  I had  meant 
not  to  tell  you  yet,  but  secrecy  is  con- 
suming me.” 

“Dole  the  stories  out  to  us  one  at  a 
time,”  David  lazily  suggested,  his  inter- 
est half-paralyzed  by  tne  sheer  weight  of 
the  August  atmosphere.  We’ll  inaugu- 
rate a series  of  Nights — if  not  a Thou- 
sand and  One,  then  as  many  as  you 
please.  And  you’ll  begin  to-night,  of 
course.  Can  you  go  as  far  back  as  Judge 
Timothy?” 

“ Y es — if  you  would  rather  begin  there. 
Though  I hadn’t  planned — ” 

“Then  it’s  settled,”  I interrupted. 
And  this  was  indeed  so  precisely  what 
we  had  all  been  thirstily  waiting  for  that 
I thought  it  a sufficient  pretext  for  dis- 
turbing Beatrice  on  the  spot.  Moreover, 
David’s  hints  had  freshly  stimulated 
my  own  smoldering  anxiety  in  regard 
to  my  friend.  I had  been  too  passive — I 
should  have  forced  her  to  spare  herself. 
The  unnamable  fears  that  I had  felt  on 
the  day  of  her  arrival  recurred  and 
pierced  me. 

In  the  Long  Chamber  I found  her 
rather  wearily  putting  away  her  work 


for  the  day.  She  stood  by  her  table,  a 
slender,  drooping  figure  with  a sheaf  of 
fluttering  papers  in  ner  hand,  and  faced 
me — still  without  the  look  of  affectionate 
welcome  I had  so  missed  of  late;  merely 
with  a sweet  patience  and  courtesy.  I 
should  perhaps  have  approached  my  end 
by  gentle,  gradual  arts,  but  my  concern 
for  her  abruptly  overflowed  in  uncon- 
sidered words.  I begged  her  to  admit 
to  me  that  she  wasn’t  well,  that  I might 
insist  on  proper  care  for  her.  I blamed 
bitterly  my  own  laxity  in  allowing  her  to 
wear  herself  out  as  sne  had  done.  The 
publication  of  her  husband’s  book  on  a 
certain  day  could  not,  I urged,  be  a mat- 
ter so  imperative  that  she  must  sacrifice 
her  youth,  her  life,  to  it.  By  every  obli- 
gation of  our  old  friendship  I implored 
her  to  intrust  herself  to  me — and  I laid 
especial  stress  on  my  responsibility  to 
her  absent  husband. 

“You  were  all  vigor  and  loveliness 
when  you  came  to  us,”  I reminded  her. 
“And  now — now — you  are  so  changed!” 

She  looked  at  me  in  a half-startled 
fashion  as  I said  this,  and  a dim,  ambigu- 
ous smile  trembled  on  her  lips. 

“Yes — he  will  find  me  changed.”  She 
spoke  thoughtfully,  but  quite  without 
emphasis.  “But  that  is  something  I 
must  face  alone.” 

If  she  had  said  no  more  than  this  she 
would  have  left  me  with  the  impression 
that  the  distant  Dr.  Vesper  was  a subtler 
Bluebeard.  And  indeed  a look  of  secrecy 
and  dread  that  I now  for  the  first  time 
caught  flowing  darkly  over  her  candid 
face  was  wretchedly  that  of  the  wife 
who  has  opened  the  forbidden  door  and 
is  haunted  by  the  intolerable  knowledge 
that  must  shortly  betray  her.  Could  it, 
after  all,  be  a worse  than  physical  suffer- 
ing that  was  draining  her  eyes  of  their 
look  of  life?  She  had  begun  to  move 
uneasily  about,  and  I felt  that  she  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  me  leave  her. 
But  unable  longer  to  endure  the  inter- 
vening shield,  I made  a desperate  effort 
to  demolish  it,  to  force  her  reluctant 
confidence;  and  with  hot  cheeks  and 
trembling  voice  I stammered  crude,  dis- 
connected sentences  on  the  frequent 
failure  of  men  to  understand  women  and 
situations,  ...  on  the  indulgence  with 
which  we  were  forced  to  regard  many 
masculine  traits.  . . . 
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“Oh,  you  have  thought  that?”  she 
interrupted  me,  almost  shrilly — “ that 
my  husband  caused  me  suffering?  Why, 
Molly,  1 supposed  you  knew,  that  every- 
body knew,  now  utterly,  stainlessly  good 
he  is.  It  is  I,  oh,  always  I,  who  fall 
short.”  She  took  my  hand  gently. 
“You  must  not  go  until  I have  told  you 
how  it  is.”  And  we  sat  down  together. 

Much  of  what  she  then  told  me  I did 
indeed  already  know,  but  under  a differ- 
ent complexion  from  that  with  which 
she  now  invested  it — how  at  nineteen 
she  had  married  Edward  Vesper  almost 
frivolously,  with  no  sense  of  sacredness, 
lightly  assuming — though  this  was,  of 
course,  true  enough — that  she  was  be- 
stowing a blessing  by  becoming  the  wife  of 
the  man  for  whom  she  felt  a merely 
childlike  affection.  How,  afterward,  she 
had  discovered  that  the  marriage  had 
been  urged,  hurried,  by  her  poor,  des- 
perate mother,  who,  with  four  younger 
children,  was  at  the  end  of  everything; 
and  how  Dr.  Vesper’s  money  had  sup- 
ported them  all  ever  since.  . . . 

“Then  I saw,”  Beatrice  slowly  went 
on,  after  a little,  though  I saw  what  the 
words  were  costing  her,  “how  narrowly 
my  own  foolish  ignorance  had  saved  me 
from  baseness.  I had  married  for  my 
own  advantage  a man  who  gave  me  per- 
fect love.  Facing  this,  I saw  that  from 
that  moment  I was  bound  to  give  more 
than  I had  ever  dreamed  of  giving.  And 
that,  if  I' couldn’t  love  my  husband  as  he 
so  wonderfully  loved  me,  I must  at  least 
offer  him  the  most  sedulous  counterfeit 
I could  muster.  That  the  least  abate- 
ment of  unremitting  devotion  would  be 
treachery.  . . . Well,  that  has  been 
my  life,  and  always,  until  now,  I have 
known  that  no  woman  could  do  more — ” 
She  would  have  gone  on,  the  momen- 
tum of  an  impulsive  confidence  is  so 
great,  .but  at  that  point  the  maid  came 
in  search  of  me,  announcing  dinner.  So, 
after  a violent  flurry  of  dressing,  Beatrice 
and  I contrived,  ten  minutes  later,  to  be 
with  the  others  in  the  dining-room.  The 
disclosure  she  had  made  to  me,  with  its 
intensely  characteristic  light  on  the  ap- 

f>arent  enigmas  of  her  marriage,  seemed 
or  the  time  to  have  loosed  a painful 
restraint.  She  talked  with  gentle  gaiety, 
exchanging  swift  jests  with  the  imper- 
turbable Anthony,  for  whom  I knew  she 


had  come  to  have  a genuine  liking,  and 
seeming  humanly  at  home  with  all  of 
us,  rather  than  driven,  as  one  could 
fancy  her  latterly  to  have  been,  by  some 
invisible  harriers. 

It  even  seemed  natural  and  expected 
when,  after  dinner,  Beatrice,  who  nad  so 
often  spent  her  evenings  alone,  chose  to 
seat  herself  at  the  old  spinet  and  coax 
from  it  a few  dim  spectral  chords. 

“There’s  the  prelude  for  your  story, 
Anthony,”  David  remarked  when  she 
had  finished. 

“It’s  a perfect  one,”  Anthony  de- 
clared. “Those  are,  of  course,  the  very 
sounds  with  which  Anne  Burleigh  be- 
guiled her  solemn  days.” 

I had  caught  a note  in  his  voice  that 
awed  me  a little.  “Anne  Burleigh — 
you’re  to  tell  us  of  her!  Then  it  won’t, 
of  course,  be  a cheerful  story.  Why  is  it 
that  it  has  always  been  she,  rather  than 
any  of  the  others,  for  whom  our  hearts 
have  vaguely  ached?” 

“Cheerful?  But  of  course  not,”  An- 
thony rejoined  with  energy.  “It  can’t 
be  that  you  wanted  me  to  discover  sim- 
ple tales  of  domestic  lethargy.  That 
isn’t  the  sort  of  thing  that  leaves  its 
impress  on  a family — and  a house.  That 
wouldn’t  be  a story.” 

Then,  as  we  urged  him  to  begin,  he 
altered  his  tone  and  turned  to  David  a 
serious  face.  “You’ll  have  to  under- 
stand,” he  said,  “that  I’m  taking  a great 
liberty — with  you  and  with  your  ances- 
tors. This  story  that  I’ve  made  out  and 
that  I’ll  repeat  to  you  is,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  very  largely — inferred.  It’s  by  no 
means  an  explicit  tradition.  But  the 
inference  seems  to  me  so  plain — and 
after  living  here  in  the  house  it  is,  oddly, 
so  credible — and,  well,  you  must  forgive 
me  if,  after  all,  you  prefer  to  leave  the 
inference  unformulated.” 

None  of  us  spoke;  and  I let  my  sewing 
drop  in  my  lap. 

“As  you  know,”  Anthony  began, 
“Judge  Timothy  Burleigh  married  Anne 
Steele  when  she  was  seventeen.  A year 
or  two  afterward,  when  they  were  living 
in  this  new  and  splendid  Burleigh  House, 
Sophia  Steele,  the  young  wife’s  sister, 
came  to  pay  a visit.  In  this  young  girl’s 
diary,  which  tells  so  much  else,  and 
which  I’ve  had  the  astonishing  fortune 
to  discover,  she  records  her  impression 
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of  herfister,  tf  ho, looked.  ■ Very  maidenly, 
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THE  LONG 

we  could  bear,  but  David  did  not  under- 
stand my  signal,  and  advanced  hk  lit- 
eral and  perfectly  reasonable  inquiry: 

“Are  you  sure  that  Calvert  was 
killed?” 

“Entirely  sure,”  Anthony  said,  a little 
dryly,  “though  there  isn’t  a shadow  of 
proof.  Can  you  imagine  such  a hus- 
band hesitating  or  failing  of  his  pur- 
pose ?” 

“You  believe  that  they  fought  each 
other  in  this  house  ?”  David  went  on,  in 
bis  solemn  effort  to  realize  the  thing. 
“And  there  is  no  record  of  it?  But 
where  can  it  have  been?  You  don’t 
know  that,  of  course  ?” 

“Yes,  I know,”  Anthony  admitted, 
slowly.  “It  was  in  the  guest-room. 
They  called  it  the  Long  Chamber.” 

“The  Long  Chamber!”  David  re- 
peated. And  he  turned  toward  Beatrice 
his  honest,  unperceiving  eyes. 

Beatrice  had  been  sitting  motionless. 
Now  die  rose  hastily.  “ Why  should  you 
feel  it  tragic  that  he  died?”  she  de- 
manded, almost  with  brusqueness,  but 
without  looking  at  any  one  of  us.  “ He 
would  have  chosen  it.  It  was  no  unwill- 
ing death — that  much  I know.”  Her 
voice,  usually  so  calm,  was  roughened 
with  agitation.  “I  have  stayed  too 
long,”  she  added.  “ I am  very  tired  and 
should  have  gone  earlier.  But  the  story 
held  us  so.” 

She  was  gone  before  I had  found  words 
to  detain  her,  and  we  all  sat  silent.  Then 
Anthony  said: 

. “I  felt  it  before  I had  half  finished  the 
story.  I know  it  now.  She  has  seen  Cal- 
vert's ghost  /” 

“That’s  preposterous!”  David  ex- 
claimed. 

“Because  you  haven’t  seen  it  your- 
self?” our  friend  inquired,  quietly.  “ But, 
my  dear  David,  have  you  ever  slept  in 
that  room  ? And  in  any  case  what  would 
the  ghost  of  that  young  lover  have  to 
say  to  you?” 

“Or  to  Beatrice  Vesper,  for  that  mat- 
ter?” I added. 

Anthony  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“Who  knows?”  he  said.  “I  admit  that 
if  it  were  the  usual  family  specter,  I 
can’t  conceive  her  risking  a second  en- 
counter. But  Calvert’s  apparition — 
that  might  perhaps  be  less  formidable. 

. . . Still,  it’s  all  much  queerer  than  I 
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like — and  I’m  not  even  sure  I want  her 
to  tell.” 

David  began  to  be  troubled.  “Molly, 
you  know  her.  We  don’t.  Is  she  60 
infernally  secretive?  Could  she  see  a 
ghost  in  our  house  without  telling  us? 
And  why  shouldn't  she  tell?” 

I sat  brooding,  conscious  that  I was 
trembling  a response  to  every  lightest 
breath  of  air.  There  were  secrets  about; 
the  troubled  atmosphere  was  heavy  with 
them.  Something  had  happened  to  Bea- 
trice, as  any  one  but  my  dear  dull  David 
could  have  seen.  But  since  we  three 
were  so  blindly  in  the  dark,  how  and 
whence  could  it  have  come?  Anthony 
was,  of  course,  uncommonly  astute,  yet 
I had  no  curiosity  as  to  the  guesses  I 
saw  him  shrewdly  elaborating.  He  did 
not  know  Beatrice’s  sound,  unassailable 
simplicity  as  I knew  it. 

We  were  alL,  indeed,  unnaturally  alert, 
tensely  awaiting  we  knew  not  what,  so 
that  when  the  door-bell  rang  we  all 
started  as  though  the  sound  had  some 
portentous  significance  — holding  our 
breath,  fairly,  until  the  maid  came  in 
with  an  envelope  which  she  said  was  for 
Mrs.  Vesper. 

“It’s  a cable,”  I said.  “I’ll  take  it 
up  to  her.” 

A half-hour  must  have  passed  since 
she  had  gone  up-stairs,  yet  when  I 
knocked  she  came  to  her  door  fully 
dressed.  When  she  saw  the  envelope 
she  asked  roe  to  stay  until  she  had  read 
the  message — which  was,  she  told  me,  a 
moment  later,  from  her  husband.  He 
was  sailing  and  would  arrive  in  a week. 

With  a sense  of  relief  that  was  almost 
disloyal  I welcomed  this  definite,  pro- 
saic event.  At  least  it  would  dissipate 
the  vapors  that  had  gathered. 

“Can’t  we  send  for  him  to  come  di- 
rectly here?”  I suggested.  “Must  you 
meet  him  in  New  York  when  it  is  so  hot 
and  you’re  not  really  well?” 

She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  my  arm, 
instinctively  trying  to  soften  the  harsh 
abruptness  of  what  she  was  about  to  say. 

“Why  shouldn’t  I tell  you?  I shall 
never  see  him  again.” 

The  words  sounded  so  unreasoning 
that  I felt  myself  growing  literally  cold. 
“ But,  dear  Beatrice — it  was  such  a little 
time  ago — in  this  very  room — that  you 
told  me — ” 
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"Of  his  goodness  and  his  love.  And 
of  the  obligations  they  imposed  on  me. 
But  now — if  I can’t  fully  meet  them — 
if  I’m  not  the  same — ” 

Her  phrases  were  still  without  mean- 
ing to  me.  I tried  vaguely  to  protest. 
“ But  your  courage — ” 

"Oh,  I had  courage — for  a lifetime. 
But  I was  mercifully  blindfolded.  Now, 
when  I know — ” 

Anthony’s  confident  statement  re- 
curred to  me,  precipitating  dim  suspi- 
cions, intimations,  of  my  own. 

"Beatrice,  what  is  it  that  you  have 
learned  to  know?”  I demanded,  firmly. 
"What  is  it  that  you  have — seen?” 

She  cast  a quick  glance  toward  the 
old  mirror,  dull-rimmed,  garlanded,  in 
which  she  had  gaily  told  me  that  she 
expected  to  see  Anne  Burleigh’s  child- 
like face.  "Seen?”  she  repeated.  "Oh, 
dear  Molly,  it’s  not  alone  what  I have 
seen.  . . . But  there  is  something  that 
lives  on  here,  in  this  room,  of  which  I 
merely  knew  the  name.  ...  I have  felt 
it  almost  from  the  first  moment.  And 
there  have  been  hours  when  I have  so 
shared  in  it — when  I have  lived  with  an 
intensity  I had  never  dreamed  of — ” 

"Beatrice,” — I pressed  her  for  some- 
thing more  definite — “you  have  seen 
Anne  Burleigh?” 

"Oh,  it’s  not  she  who  has  left  the 
deathless  element,”  Beatrice  said.  "It’s 
the  man  who  loved  her,  who  loved  so 
well  that  he  did  not  need  to  live.  You 
see  his  love  was  so  complete  that  it 
gained  an  earthly  immortality  of  its 
own.  It  is  here — now.  I did  not  know 
such  things  could  be.  And,  oh,  Molly, 
I have  tried  not  to  know!  You  have 
seen  how  I have  struggled  to  fill  up  my 
time  and  thought  with  work.  I have  not 
welcomed  this  other  new  thing,  I have 
shrunk  from  it.  But  it  has  seized  me 
and  stripped  my  eyes  and  dazzled  them 
— and  I know  what  love  can  be.” 

"Brian  Calvert  has  taught  you!”  I 
could  not  help  the  words.  And,  in  spite 
of  me,  they  sounded  like  an  accusation. 

"If  it  were  only  a lesson  I could  un- 
learn,” she  answered,  quietly.  "If  I 
could  only  forget  the  sweet  terror  of  it 
all.” 

"The  terror  of  dreams  and  visions? 
But,  dear  Beatrice,  that  fades  and  van- 
ishes.” 


"It  is  already  vanished.  But  not  be- 
fore it  has  changed  me  past  all  helping. 
You  can  see  how,  after  this,  I can  never — 
pretend  to  love.” 

I did  not  try  to  press  her  further,  for 
I hoped  that  the  next  day,  when  An- 
thony’s story  would  be  less  vivid  to  us 
all,  I could  prevail  on  the  desperation  of 
her  attitude.  I did  insist,  however,  that 
she  should  not  spend  the  night  alone,  and 
she  consented,  after  a little,  that  I should 
sleep  with  her.  Or  so,  at  least,  we 
termed  it.  But  my  patient  vigil  told 
me  plainly  enough  that  poor  Beatrice 
slept  no  more  than  I.  It  is  true  that  I 
assumed — though  how  could  I be  sure? 
— that  I had  dispelled  her  disturbing 
phantasms.  I did  not,  though  I lay 
there  expectant  at  her  side,  feel  the 
clutch  at  my  own  heart  of  Brian  Cal- 
vert’s strangely  inextinguishable  love; 
and  though  in  the  first  few  pale  moments 
of  dawn  I saw  Beatrice’s  strained  eyes 
bent  steadily  on  Anne  Burleigh’s  gar- 
landed mirror,  to  me  its  unrevealing  sur- 
face presented  merely  a reticent  blur. 

It  did  not  surprise  me  when,  an  hour 
later,  Beatrice  told  me  that  she  must 
leave  Burleigh  House  that  morning. 
And  indeed  it  seemed  that  to  let  her  go — 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  ghostliness  that 
had  so  preyed  upon  her  sensitive  spirit 
— was,  at  that  critical  moment,  the  best 
that  I could  do  for  her.  Yet,  strangely, 
even  after  all  that  she  had  told  me,  I 
did  not  guess  into  what  utter  darkness 
she  was  going.  Immune  as  I then  be- 
lieved myself  to  spectral  invasions  of 
my  own  serenity,  I aid  not  know  at  that 
time,  nor  until  long  after,  how  the  rever- 
berations of  spent  lives  may  sometimes 
sound  so  loud  as  to  muffle  the  merely 
human  cry.  All  that  Beatrice  Vesper 
saw  and  felt  as  she  sat  in  the  Long 
Chamber  and  battled  ineffectually  with 
the  insistent  presence,  or  presences,  that 
may  have  abided  within  the  distances  of 
the  dim,  garlanded  mirror,  is  still,  I 
know,  beyond  my  vain  conjecture.  And 
there  are  certain  bare  and  almost  intol- 
erable facts  that  seem  indeed  to  close 
the  door  on  such  imaginings.  . . . For 
Edward  Vesper  never  saw  his  wife 
again,  and  a month  after  Beatrice’s  go- 
ing word  came  to  me  that  she  was  dead. 
We  have  closed  the  Long  Chamber  for 
all  time. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


HROUGH  the  open 
country,  Bibbs  was 
borne  flying  between 
brown  fields  and  sun- 
flecked  groves  of  gray 
trees,  to  breathe  the 
rushing,  clean  air 
beneath  a glorious  sky  — that  sky  so 
despised  in  the  city,  and  so  maltreated 
there,  that  from  early  October  to  mid- 
May  it  was  impossible  for  men  to  re- 
member that  blue  is  the  rightful  color 
overhead. 

Upon  each  of  Bibbs’s  cheeks  there  was 
a hint  of  something  almost  resembling 
a pinkishness;  not  actual  color,  but  un- 
deniably its  phantom.  How  largely  this 
apparition  may  have  been  the  work  of 
the  wind  upon  his  face  it  is  difficult  to 
calculate,  for  beyond  a doubt  it  was 
artly  the  result  of  a lady’s  bowing  to 
im  upon  no  more  formal  introduction 
than  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
caught  her  looking  into  his  window  a 
month  before.  She  had  bowed  definitely; 
she  had  bowed  charmingly.  And  it 
seemed  to  Bibbs  that  she  must  have 
meant  to  convey  her  forgiveness. 

There  had  been  something  in  her  rec- 
ognition of  him  unfamiliar  to  his  experi- 
ence, and  he  rode  the  warmer  for  it. 
Nor  did  he  lack  the  impression  that  he 
would  long  remember  her  as  he  had  just 
seen  her:  her  veil  tumultuously  blowing 
back,  her  face  glowing  in  the  wind — and 
that  look  of  gay  friendliness  tossed  to 
him  like  a fresh  rose  in  carnival. 

By  and  by,  upon  a rising  ground,  the 
driver  halted  the  car,  then  backed  and 
tacked,  and  sent  it  forward  again  with 
its  nose  to  the  south  and  the  smoke. 
Far  before  him  Bibbs  saw  the  great 
smudge  upon  the  horizon,  that  nest  of 
cloud  in  which  the  city  strove  and 
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panted  like  an  engine  shrouded  in  its 
own  steam.  But  to  Bibbs,  who  had  now 
to  go  to  the  very  heart  of  it,  for  a com- 
manded interview  with  his  father,  the 
distant  cloud  was  like  an  implacable 
genius  issuing  thunderously  in  smoke 
from  his  enchanted  bottle,  and  irresist- 
ibly drawing  Bibbs  nearer  and  nearer. 

They  passed  from  the  farm  lands  and 
came,  in  the  amber  light  of  November 
late  afternoon,  to  the  farthermost  out- 
skirts of  the  city;  and  here  the  sky 
shimmered  upon  the  verge  of  change 
from  blue  to  gray;  the  smoke  did  not 
visibly  permeate  the  air,  but  it  was 
there,  nevertheless  — impalpable,  thin, 
no  more  than  the  dust  of  smoke.  And 
then,  as  the  car  drove  on,  the  chimneys 
and  stacks  of  factories  came  swimming 
up  into  view  like  miles  of  steamers  ad- 
vancing abreast,  every  funnel  with  its 
vast  plume,  savage  and  black,  sweeping 
to  the  horizon,  dripping  wealth  and  dirt 
and  suffocation  over  league  on  league 
already  rich  and  vile  with  grime. 

The  sky  had  become  only  a dingy 
thickening  of  the  soiled  air;  and  a roar 
and  clangor  of  metals  beat  deafeningly 
on  Bibbs’s  ears.  And  now  the  car  passed 
two  great  blocks  of  long  brick  buildings, 
hideous  in  all  ways  possible  to  make 
them  hideous;  doorways  showing  dark 
one  moment  and  lurid  the  next  with  the 
leap  of  some  virulent  interior  flame,  re- 
vealing blackened  giants,  half-naked,  in 
passionate  action,  struggling  with  form- 
ess  things  in  the  hot  illumination.  And 
pig  as  these  shops  were,  they  were  grow- 
ing bigger,  spreading  over  a third  block, 
where  two  new  structures  were  mush- 
rooming to  completion  in  some  hasty 
cement  process  of  a stability  not  over- 
reassuring. Bibbs  pulled  the  rug  closer 
about  him,  and  not  even  the  phantom  of 
color  was  left  upon  his  cheeks  as  he 
passed  this  place,  for  he  knew  it  too 
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to  judgment — a well-founded  impres- 
sion, for  that  was  exactly  what  they 
understood. 

“Sit  down,”  said  Sheridan. 

It  is  frequently  an  advantage  for 
deans,  schoolmasters,  and  worried  fa- 
thers to  place  delinquents  in  the  sitting 
posture.  Bibbs  sat. 

Sheridan,  standing,  gazed  enigmati- 
cally upon  his  son  for  a period  of  silence, 
then  walked  slowly  to  a window  and 
stood  looking  out  of  it,  his  big  hands, 
loosely  hooked  together  by  the  thumbs, 
behind  his  back.  They  were  soiled,  as 
were  all  other  hands  down-town,  except 
such  as  might  be  still  damp  from  a basin. 

“ Well,  Bibbs,”  he  said  at  last,  not  al- 
tering his  attitude,  “do  you  know  what 
I’m  goin’  to  do  with  you?” 

Bibbs,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  fixed 
his  eyes  contemplatively  upon  the  ceil- 
ing. “I  heard  you  tell  Jim,”  he  began, 
in  his  slow  way.  “You  said  you’d  send 
him  to  the  machine-shop  with  me  if  he 
didn’t  propose  to  Miss  Vertrees.  So  I 
suppose  that  must  be  your  plan  for  me. 
But — ” 

“ But  what  ?”  said  Sheridan,  irritably, 
as  the  son  paused. 

“Isn’t  there  somebody  you ’d  let  me 
propose  to?” 

That  brought  his  father  sharply  round 
to  face  him.  “You  beat  the  devil  1 
Bibbs,  what  is  the  matter  with  you? 
Why  can’t  you  be  like  anybody  else?” 

“Liver,  maybe,”  said  Bibbs,  gently. 

“Boh!  Even  ole  Doc  Gurney  says 
there’s  nothin’  wrong  with  you  organ- 
ically. No.  You’re  a dreamer.  Bibbs; 
that’s  what’s  the  matter,  and  that’s  all 
the  matter.  Oh,  not  one  o’  these  big 
dreamers  that  put  through  the  big  deals! 
No,  sir!  You’re  the  kind  o’  dreamer  that 
just  sets  out  on  the  back  fence  and  thinks 
about  how  much  trouble  there  must  be 
in  the  world!  That  ain’t  the  kind  that 
builds  the  bridges,  Bibbs;  it’s  the  kind 
that  borrows  fifteen  cents  from  his  wife’s 
uncle’s  brother-in-law  to  get  ten  cent’s 
worth  o’  plug  tobacco  and  a nickel’s 
worth  o’  quinine!” 

He  put  the  finishing  touch  to  this 
etching  with  a snort,  and  turned  again 
to  the  window. 

“Look  out  there!”  he  bade  his  son. 
“Look  out  o’  that  window  1 Look  at  the 
life  and  energy  down  there!  I should 
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think  any  young  man’s  blood  would  tin- 
gle to  get  into  it  and  be  part  of  it.  Look 
at  the  big  things  young  men  are  doin’ 
in  this  town!”  He  swung  about,  coming 
to  the  mahogany  desk  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  “Look  at  what  I was  doin’ 
at  your  age!  Look  at  what  your  own 
brothers  are  doin’!  Look  at  Roscoe! 
Yes,  and  look  at  Jim!  I made  Jim  presi- 
dent o’  the  Sheridan  Realty  Company 
last  New-Year’s,  with  charge  of  every 
inch  o*  ground  and  every  brick  and 
every  shingle  and  stick  o’  wood  we  own; 
and  it’s  an  example  to  any  young  man — 
or  ole  man,  either — the  way  he  took 
ahold  of  it.  Last  July  we  found  out 
we  wanted  two  more  big  warehouses  at 
the  Pump  Works — wanted  ’em  quick. 
Contractors  said  it  couldn’t  be  done; 
said  nine  or  ten  months  at  the  soonest; 
couldn’t  see  it  any  other  way.  What ’d 
Jim  do?  Took  the  contract  himself; 
found  a fellow  with  a new  cement  and 
concrete  process;  kept  men  on  the  job 
night  and  day,  and  stayed  on  it  night 
and  day  himself — and,  by  George!  we 
begin  to  use  them  warehouses  next  week! 
Four  months  and  a half,  and  every  inch 
fireproof!  I tell  you  Jim’s  one  o’  these 
fellers  that  make  miracles  happen!  Now, 

I don’t  say  every  young  man  can  be  like 
Jim,  because  there’s  mighty  few  got  his 
ability,  but  every  young  man  can  go  in 
and  do  his  share.  This  town  is  God’s 
own  country,  and  there’s  opportunity 
for  anybody  with  a pound  of  energy  and 
an  ounce  o’  gumption.  I tell  you  these 
oung  business  men  I watch  just  do  my 
eart  good!  They  don’t  set  around  on 
the  back  fence — no,  sit!  They  take 
enough  exercise  to  keep  their  health; 
and  they  go  to  a baseball  game  once  or 
twice  a week  in  summer,  maybe,  and 
they’re  raisin’  nice  families,  with  sons  to 
take  their  places  sometime  and  carry 
on  the  work — because  the  work’s  got  to 
go  on!  They’re  puttin’  their  life-blodd 
into  it,  -I  tell  you,  and  that’s  why  we’re 
gettin’  bigger  every  minute,  and  why 
they're  gettin’  bigger,  and  why  it’s  all 
goin’  to  keep  on  gettin’  bigger!” 

He  slapped  the  desk  resoundingly  with 
his  open  palm,  and  then,  observing  that 
Bibbs  remained  in  the  same  impassive 
attitude,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  upon 
the  ceiling  in  a contemplation  some- 
what plaintive,  Sheridan  was  impelled  to 
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groan.  “Oh,  Lord!”  he  said.  “This  is 
the  way.  you  always  were.  I don’t  be- 
lieve you  understand  a dam  word  I been 
sayin’!  You  don’t  look  as  if  you  did. 
By  George!  it’s  discouraging !” 

“I  don’t  understand  about  getting — 
about  getting  bigger,”  said  Bibbs,  bring- 
ing his  gaze  down  to  look  at  his  father 
placatively.  “ I don’t  see  just  why — ” 

“What?”  Sheridan  leaned  forward, 
resting  his  hands  upon  the  desk  and 
staring  across  it  incredulously  at  his  son. 

“I  don’t  understand — exactly — what 
you  want  it  all  bigger  for?” 

“Great  God!”  shouted  Sheridan,  and 
struck  the  desk  a blow  with  his  clenched 
fist.  “A  son  of  mine  asks  me  that! 
You  go  out  and  ask  the  poorest  day 
laborer  you  can  find!  Ask  him  that 
question — ” 

“I  did  once,”  Bibbs  interrupted; 
“when  I was  in  the  machine-shop.  I — ” 

“Wha’d  he  say?” 

“He said, ‘Oh,  hell!’”  answered  Bibbs, 
mildly. 

“Yes,  I reckon  he  would!”  Sheridan 
swung  away  from  the  desk.  “I  reckon 
he  certainly  would!  And  I got  plenty 
sympathy  with  him  right  now,  myself!” 

“ it’s  the  same  answer,  then  ?”  Bibbs’s 
voice  was  serious,  almost  tremulous. 

“Damnation !”  Sheridan  roared.  “ Did 
you  ever  hear  the  word  Prosperity,  you 
ninny?  Did  you  ever  hear  the  word 
Ambition?  Did  you  ever  hear  the  word 
Progress  ?” 

He  flung  himself  into  a chair  after 
the  outburst,  his  big  chest  surging,  his 
throat  tumultuous  with  guttural  inco- 
herences. “Now  then,”  he  said,  huskily, 
when  the  anguish  had  somewhat  abated, 
“what  do  you  want  to  do?” 

“Sir?” 

“What  do  you  want  to  do,  I said.” 

Taken  by  surprise,  Bibbs  stammered. 
“What-what  do-I — what — ” 

“If  I’d  let  you  do  exactly  what  you 
had  the  whim  for,  what  would  you  do?” 

Bibbs  looked  startled;  then  timidity 
overwhelmed  him — a profound  shyness. 
He  bent  his  head  and  fixed  his  lowered 
eyes  upon  the  toe  of  his  shoe,  which  he 
moved  to  and  fro  upon  the  rug,  like  a 
culprit  called  to  the  desk  in  school. 

“What  would  you  do?  Loaf?” 

“No,  sir.”  Bibbs’s  voice  was  almost 
inaudible,  and  what  little  sound  it  made 
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was  unquestionably  a guiltv  sound.  “I 
suppose  I’d — I’d — ” 

“Well?” 

“I  suppose  I’d  try  to — to  write.” 

“Write  what?” 

“Nothing  important — just  poems  and 
essays,  perhaps.” 

“That  all?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“I  see,”  said  his  father,  breathing 
quickly  with  the  restraint  he  was  putting 
upon  himself.  “That  is,  you  want  to 
write,  but  you  don’t  want  to  write  any- 
thing of  any  account.” 

“You  think—” 

Sheridan  got  up  again.  “I  take  my 
hat  off  to  the  man  that  can  write  a good 
ad.,”  he  said,  emphatically.  “The  best 
writin’  talent  in  this  country  is  right 
spang  in  the  ad.  business  to-day.  You 
buy  a magazine  for  good  writin’ — look 
on  the  back  of  it ! Let  me  tell  you  I pay 
money  for  that  kind  o’  writin’.  Maybe 
you  think  it’s  easy.  Just  try  it!  /’ve 
tried  it,  and  / can’t  do  it.  I tell  you  an 
ad.’s  got  to  be  written  so  it  makes  people 
do  the  hardest  thing  in  this  world  to 
get  ’em  to  do:  it’s  got  to  make  ’em 
give  up  their  money!  You  talk  about 
‘poems  and  essays.’  I tell  you  when  it 
comes  to  the  actual  skill  o’  puttin’ 
words  together  so  as  to  make  things 
happen,  R.  T.  Bloss,  right  here  in  this 
city,  knows  more  in  a minute  than 
George  Waldo  Emerson  ever  knew  in 
his  whole  life!” 

“You — you  may  be — ” Bibbs  said, 
indistinctly,  the  last  word  smothered  in 
a cough. 

“Of  course  I’m  right!  And  if  it  ain’t 
just  like  you  to  want  to  take  up  with 
the  most  out-o’-date  kind  o’  writin’ 
there  is!  ‘Poems  and  essays’!  My 
Lord,  Bibbs,  that’s  women’s  work!  You 
can’t  pick  up  a newspaper  without  havin’ 
to  see  where  Mrs.  Rumskididle  read 
a paper  on  ‘ Jane  Eyre,’  or  ‘East  Lynne,’ 
at  the  God  - Knows  - What  Club.  And 
‘poetry’!  Why,  look  at  Edith ! I expect 
that  poem  o’  hers  would  set  a pretty  high- 
water  mark  for  you,  young  man,  and  it’s 
the  only  one  she’s  ever  managed  to  write 
in  her  whole  life!  When  I wanted  her  to 
go  on  and  write  some  more  she  said  it 
took  too  much  time.  Said  it  took 
months  and  months.  And  Edith’s  a 
smart  girl;  she’s  got  more  energy  in  her 
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little  finger  than  you  ever  give  me  a 
chance  to  see  in  your  whole  body,  Bibbs. 
Now  look  at  the  facts:  say  she  could 
turn  out  four  or  five  poems  a year  and 
you  could  turn  out  maybe  two.  That 
medal  she  got  was  worth  about  fifteen 
dollars,  so  there’s  your  income — thirty 
dollars  a year!  That’s  a fine  success  to 
make  of  your  life!  I’m  not  sayin’  a 
word  against  poetry.  I wouldn’t  take 
ten  thousand  dollars,  right  now,  for  that 
poem  of  Edith’s;  and  poetry’s  all  right 
enough  in  its  place — but  you  leave  it  to 
the  girls.  .A  man’s  got  to  do  a man’s 
work  in  -this  world.” 

He  seated  himself  in  a chair  at  his 
son’s  side,  and,  leaning  over,  tapped 
Bibbs  confidentially  on  the  knee.  “This 
city’s  got  the  greatest  future  in  America, 
and  if  my  sons  behave  right  by  me  and 
by  themselves,  they’re  goin’  to  have  a 
mighty  fair  share  of  it — a mighty  fair 
share.  I love  this  town.  It’s  God’s  own 
footstool  and  it’s  made  money  for  me 
every  day  right  along,  I don’t  know  how 
many  years.  I love  it  like  I do  my  own 
business,  and  {’d  fight  for  it  as  quick  as 
I’d  fight  for  my  own  family.  It’s  a beau- 
tiful town.  Look  at  our  wholesale  dis- 
trict; look  at  any  district  you  want  to; 
look  at  the  park  system  we’re  puttin’ 
through,  and  the  boulevards  and  the 

Eublic  statuary.  And  she  grows.  God! 

ow  she  grows!”  He  had  become  in- 
tensely grave;  he  spoke  with  solemnity. 
“Now,  Bibbs,  I can’t  take  any  of  it — 
nor  any  gold  nor  silver  nor  buildings 
nor  bonds- — away  with  me  in  my  shroud 
when  I have  to  go.  But  I want  to  leave 
my  share  in  it  to  my  boys.  I’ve  worked 
for  it;  I’ve  been  a builder  and  a maker; 
and  two  blades  of  grass  have  grown 
where  one  grew  before,  whenever  I laid 
my  hand  on  the  ground  and  willed  ’em 
to  grow.  I’ve  built  big  and  I want  the 
buildin’  to  go  on.  And  when  my  last 
hour  comes  I want  to  know  that  my 
boys^  are  ready  to  take  charge;  that 
they’re  fit  to  take  charge  and  go  on  with 
it.  Bibbs,  when  that  hour  comes  I want 
to  know  that  my  boys  are  big  men,  ready 
and  fit  to  take  hold  of  big  things.  Bibbs, 
when  I’m  up  above  I want  to  know  that 
the  big  share  I’ve  made  mine,  here  be- 
low, is  growin’  bigger  and  bigger  in  the 
charge  of  my  boys. 

He  leaned  back,  deeply  moved. 
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“There!”  he  said,  huskily.  “I’ve  never 
spoken  more  what  was  in  my  heart  in 
my  life.  I do  it  because  I want  you  to 
understand — and  not  think  me  a mean 
father.  I never  had  to  talk  that  way  to 
Jim  and  Roscoe.  They  understood  with- 
out any  talk,  Bibbs.” 

I see,  said  Bibbs.  “At  least  I think 
I do.  But — ” 

“Wait  a minute!”  Sheridan  raised 
his  hand.  “If  you  see  the  least  bit  in 
the  world,  then  you  understand  how  it 
feels  to  me  to  have  my  son  set  here  and 
talk  about * poems  and  essays’  and  such- 
like fooleries.  And  you  must  under- 
stand, too,  what  it  meant  to  start  one  o’ 
my  boys  and  have  him  come  back  on  me 
the  way  you  did,  and  have  to  be  sent 
to  a sanitarium  because  he  couldn’t 
stand  work.  Now,  let’s  get  right  down 
to  it,  Bibbs.  IVe  had  a whole  lot  o’ 
talk  with  ole  Doc  Gurney  about  you, 
one  time  and  another,  and  I reckon  I un- 
derstand your  case  about  as  well  as  he 
does,  anyway!  Now  here.  I’ll  be  frank 
with  you.  I started  you  in  harder  than 
what  I did  the  other  boys,  and  that  was 
for  your  own  good,  because  I saw  you 
needed  to  be  shook  up  more’n  they  did. 
You  were  always  kind  of  moody  and 
mopish — and  you  needed  work  that ’d 
keep  you  on  the  jump.  Now,  why  did 
it  make  you  sick  instead  of  brace  you 
up  and  make  a man  o’  you  the  way  it 
ought  of  done?  I pinned  ole  Gurney 
down  to  it.  I says,  ‘Look  here,  ain’t  it 
really  because  he  just  plain  hated  it?’ 

| Yes,’  he  says,  ‘that’s  it.  If  he’d  en- 
joyed it,  it  wouldn’t  ’a’  hurt  him.  He 
loathes  it  and  that  effects  his  nervous 
system.  The  more  he  tries  it,  the  more 
he  hates  it;  and  the  more  he  hates  it, 
the  more  injury  it  does  him.’  That  ain’t 
Quite  his  words,  but  it’s  what  he  meant. 
And  that’s  about  the  way  it  is.” 

“Yes,”  said  Bibbs,  “that’s  about  the 
way  it  is.” 

“Well,  then,  I reckon  it’s  up  to  me 
not  only  to  make  you  do  it,  but  to  make 
you  like  it!” 

Bibbs  shivered.  And  he  turned  upon 
his  father  a look  that  was  almost  ghostly. 
“I  can’t,”  he  said  in  a low  voice.  “I 
can’t.” 

“Can’t  go  back  to  the  shop?” 

“No.  Can’t  like  it.  I can’t.” 

Sheridan  jumped  up,  his  patience 
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i:  !f  .!  n - Avast  father,  A do  the  miles  an  Iwur, 
best  t can  fV>F;iny  ehtlldern,  and  l take  train.^  Nor  is 
the  bdl  responsibility  for  bringm’  rny  ? useful  «(uaJits 
saii.1  up  to  be  men.  Now>  so  Lif,  I’ve  luinace;  et  v. . 
f.oir  d with  Vo.  Out  I’m  not  goin’  to  * jBtfljSg 

keep  o»  faltirt’.  f never  tackled  a job  pUtsoir.  ot  bap 
ys!  I didn’t  put  through,  and  Fro  nqt  choose  that  of 
g**»n’  10  bogm  with  my  own  son.  Fro-  time  and  he  i 
: make  ,i  "inn  of  you.  By  God!  It  will  not  suffi 

1 .no  I”  To  my  wav  of 

Bibbs  ev  .“  ,i  went  slowly  to  the  titioner  must.  I 
iloof,  when-  hr  rutiled;  “You  s;tv  you  ahead y dead  h 
, , • i uf  months?”  he  said,  cniuyment  »>f 

m*m  <§  «*  $ J&tzL 

•bsk.  Gurney  -aid  two  months  mom  shin*,.  The  w< 
would  put  you:  where  you  were,  Qf  tj,c  wall,  ai 

You  go  home  Uftd  begm to  get  yourself  and  so  high  th 
ir:  ihi.  light  '.pH'OtaT  attitude’  heforc 
those  tv.  n inobthk  ;jrti  Up!  Good-by  f* 

” Good-by,  siF F kaiddSibbs,  meekly. 

CHAPTER  X 

that  neat  apartment 


Having;  r< 
“ peace/’  Bil 
interesting  a 
High  voices  : 
side  his  <loc 
that  a wonu 


Bmtfis  .V  mum.  that  neat  apartment 
;iht  t run  stem  - <o  which  the*-lamidal” 
Gcc-i  . - . ‘ shown  him  upon  his 

tetutu,  still  h<»re  the  appearance  of  tern- 
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the  parties  to  it  having  begun  it  in 
Edith's  room,  and  continuing  it  vehe- 
mently as  they  came  out  into  the  hall. 

“Yes,  you  better  go  home!”  Bibbs 
heard  his  sister  vociferating,  shrilly. 
“You  better  go  home  and  keep  your 
mind  a little  more  on  your  husband  /” 
“Edie,  Edie!”  he  heard  his  mother 
remonstrating,  as  peacemaker. 

“You  see  here!”  This  was  Sibyl,  and 
her  voice  was  both  acrid  and  tremulous. 
“Don’t  you  talk  to  me  that  way!  I 
came  here  to  tell  Mother  Sheridan  what 
I’d  heard  and  to  let  her  tell  Father  Sheri- 
dan if  she  thought  she  ought  to,  and  I 
did  it  for  your  own  good.” 

“Yes,  you  did!”  And  Edith’s  jibing 
laughter  tooted  loudly.  “Yes,  you  did! 
You  didn’t  have  any  other  reason!  Oh , 
no!  You  don’t  want  to  break  it  up 
between  Bobby  Lamhom  and  me  be- 

C2US6 ** 

“Edie,  Edie!  Now,  now!” 

“Oh,  hush  up,  mamma!  I’d  like  to 
know,  then,  if  she  says  her  new  friends 
tell  her  he’s  got  such  a reputation  that 
he  oughtn’t  to  come  here,  what  about 
his  not  going  to  her  house.  How — ” 
“I’ve  explained  that  to  Mother  Sheri- 
dan.” Sibyl’s  voice  indicated  that  she 
was  descending  the  stairs.  “Married 
people  are  not  the  same.  Some  things 
that  should  be  shielded  from  a young 
girl-” 

This  seemed  to  have  no  very  soothing 
effect  upon  Edith.  “‘Shielded  from  a 
young  girl,”’  she  shrilled.  “You  seem 
pretty  willing  to  be  the  shield!  You 
look  out  Roscoe  doesn’t  notice  what  kind 
of  a shield  you  are!” 

Sibyl’s  answer  was  inaudible,  but  Mrs. 
Sheridan’s  flurried  attempts  at  pacifica- 
tion were  renewed.  “Now,  Edie,  Edie, 
she  means  it  for  your  good,  and  you 
oughtn’t  to — ” 

“Oh,  hush  up,  mamma,  and  let  me 
alone!  If  you  dare  tell  papa—” 

“Now,  now!  I’m  not  going  to  tell 
him  to-day,  and  maybe — ” 

“You’ve  got  to  promise  never  to  tell 
him!”  the  girl  cried,  passionately. 

“Well,  we’ll  see.  You  just  come  back 
in  your  own  room,  and  we’ll — ” 

“No!  I won't  ‘talk  it  over’!  Stop 

Suiting  me!  Let  me  alone!”  And  Edith, 
inging  herself  violently  upon  Bibbs’s 
door,  jerked  it  open,  swung  round  it  into 
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the  room,  slammed  it  behind  her,  and 
threw  herself,  face  down,  upon  the  bed 
in  such  a riot  of  emotion  that  she  had 
no  perception  of  Bibbs’s  presence  in  the 
room.  Gasping  and  sobbing  in  a passion 
of  tears,  she  beat  the  coverlet  and  pil- 
lows with  her  clenched  fists.  “Sneak!” 
she  babbled  aloud.  “Sneak!  Snake-in- 
the-grass!  Cat!” 

Bibbs  saw  that  she  did  not  know  he 
was  there,  and  he  went  softly  toward  the 
door,  hoping  to  get  away  before  she 
became  aware  of  him;  but  some  sound 
of  his  movement  reached  her,  and  she 
sat  up,  startled,  facing  him. 

“Bibbs!  I thought  I saw  you  go  out 
awhile  ago.” 

“Yes.  I came  back,  though.  I’m 
sorry — ” 

“Did  you  hear  me  quarreling  with 
Sibyl?” 

“Only  what  you  said  in  the  hall.  You 
lie  down  again,  Edith.  I’m  going  out.” 

“No;  don’t  go.”  She  applied  a hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  emitted  a sob,  and 
repeated  her  request.  “Don’t  go.  I 
don’t  mind  you;  you’re  quiet,  anyhow. 
Mamma’s  so  fussy,  and  never  gets  any- 
where. I don’t  mind  you  at  all,  but  I 
wish  you’d  sit  down.” 

“All  right.”  And  he  returned  to  his 
chair  beside  the  trunk.  “Go  ahead  and 
cry  all  you  want,  Edith,”  he  said.  “No 
harm  in  that!” 

“Sibyl  told  mamma — oh  /”  she  began, 
choking.  “Mary  Vertrees  had  mamma 
and  Sibyl  and  I to  tea,  one  afternoon 
two  weeks  or  so  ago,  and  she  had  some 
women  there  that  Sibyl’s  been  crazy  to 
get  in  with,  and  she  just  laid  herself  out 
to  make  a hit  with  ’em,  and  she’s  been 
running  after  ’em  ever  since,  and  now 
she  comes  over  here  and  says  they  say 
Bobby  Lamhom  is  so  bad  that,  even 
though  they  like  his  family,  none  of  the 
nice  people  in  town  would  let  him  in 
their  houses.  In  the  first  place,  it’s  a 
falsehood  and  I don’t  believe  a word  of 
it;  and  in  the  second  place  I know  the 
reason  she  did  it,  and  what’s  more,  she 
knows  I know  it!  I won’t  say  what  it  is 
— not  yet — because  papa  and  all  of  you 
would  think  I’m  as  crazy  as  she  is  snaky; 
and  Roscoe’s  such  a fool  he’d  proba- 
bly quit  speaking  to  me.  But  it’s  true! 
Just  you  watch  her;  that’s  all  I ask. 
Just  you  watch  that  woman.  You’ll  see!” 
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As-  it  happened,  Bibbs  was  literidiy  situt  *.hiis Tiidwyed 
w that  w>man.v  : Gbneing  beh'cved  vim  eRr 
from  the  window,  hv  *aVf  Sibyl  j'tafts*  : *’  AIy 
upon  the  p.tvemem  in  foint  of  the  old  she  ^as  wi^  ^' 

hmisv  r»«st  d£w’»T.  She  stood  a mornezuv  Maiy 

in  deep  thought.  t.h*»  .^uHly  ut*  .,  **»:*&^; 

the  yuth  to  the  4oPr,  umbnfWvsH?  #Wb  J»!W* 
the  twentieth  df  ndlHug; ' But  he  aid  not  hith^Ri 4$  & m 

mention  this  to  hiv  sister,  who,  after  to  do  after  ii  dim 

d.-liv' ftne  lo  I,-.  H ',t  :j.  rather  \J"!IC  £vr«-  any  person  with 

rmadttpdti  vik  sUhjea  of  bet  stscerun.-  familiar  renos,  y 
b>vS  rreailtf  iks,  .ltp.trttd'  t>?  her  own  as  a cnynesy  an 
chamber,  buying  him  to  hkspv-cubtjuHb.  tkirt  for  an  t m{* 
The  rjf  th^e  concerned  the  social  >vJ».ist  thwiigil 

eb.siiett|ei  oT  wmen.  ASihyl  hid jus?  she  sHtdowncuHi 
(rrv.fi  a p^rjlajutnf  id  a violent  •yye.noy,  the  last  dou.bt 
«the  hud  liulieit'd  hot  msvjlt  of  a 'kind ' that  thought-  V^Awst- 

could  Jv-.f  fail  r.vsct  i.er  'puvvnnt'.  •.*  oh  .neighbors.  \Vt 
rysemmetiti  arid  yet  she  elected:  to  be-  o»««t‘rjr,  Ibjfarl 
herself  the  presence  of  pvople  vetT  ;.Wj :-ir'W. 
whrrn*  she  Wjt'tv  tio  more  them  v\fcM-maf-  1 weitited  ;c,  $$l. 
iv  ’’  Uibt'K  w*tvvU*U.  Surely,  he  re-  those 

ifaees  of  euwfiiw  InuSl  liii-  aftwrioun.  Ysu 
ti-.i  upon  .'U.hy'Vbii:  ♦ « m-  iicr  m aim.fr;  and  never  Jiavu 
ironed  it:  alj  qwr.e  had  to  defunA 

hefr  j$  Abl;  Vest  treses'  door;  scarcity  anyhat 

Ajhi :'in  .S'hfe'He- was  run  mistaken,  for  been  $6  fcftgrosj 

'-.*  * - • . !•/  . i:  . . .._ ... . l..  _ '£* <*1:^1:  *. 
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# 

f # 


; -i  f'  i\  |£jg 


V*-:4S?.' 

;:n#' 

jit 

'if- 

mm. 


had  «o  idea  shy  . “OC'tAtt tlj^T  • 

w.ds'  If pesei f to  ejrhilot  ^hythirtfi;  ital'y  uccc-prin; 

eyeyfu  the  gaiety*  which  -nhr?;  jeonii.Htr^t'.d.  : :.  ■ f.*’Ye.<. . . v 

propc-f  to  the  nisnoer  # a ^ oasuid  -yaliee  tliir  Kirtc-tih^ 

;.s--  '•  as  ■'  >v.i!'  .nil  M>'  U|vti  ! )(ii!'>):e  tjjft  ' : ' 

stntvh-n  («uj-p..M'.  riv.o  hfrnivhs  her.  a'fivl  ,-ln 

siir  was  fjti  niiirr  'idf-eonscion*  chan  sire  $he:.s.t:opferJ^ 

Wa*  htTkdy-KtH’HigehL/  ^ F-inr  Sibyl  Sheri-  nes*.  Her  ;nri<«d 
d».n  iHt'jhged  fd.«  tyite  5?r?nH>t»jml  it!  in  <>i.heYmaet(et*v^ 
anditiMty.  Shy  v<s  mtody  the-  idle  and  she  bad'  tatni 

h.i!i  •i-.i.e  ,;•. .!  U.tcume;  who  ,nav  ;.n.|  M.  e .‘i  i s . n 

does  delude  men,  of  course-;,  and  the  best  in  ?h a r cnoittyt 
a p 4 dhihisf  # her  own  si-?.  '£%  wy ih-  imd c . h,»oVt‘4  aii  ttp  f 

'•.{%  ri'A  .ijiaV.ly  Sfn<ny:'  ,-(ippo!^c*',K:  .rmont.  rhm. ffhe'.iftr't-itlv 
rinse  btfi-r,  ft  ' • iVTu-  1 i<o t pflfts  r:.ih-r  taul  e:* 
wtonghr  .tfimt1  (Tirnyagtbfi  the  world  and  the  slight  hut 
uviOi.l  bvtv,--  giML'rtiyr,  s.ivi  hu  ,i<-:  i >.  o fg  her  n 

rh»f  fhi-ck  pm  M poll  if-;  ••;.:V-.-r  l.vi.rif.dll-  I i-..  ;,  Ov  ., 
0Ht  ,.<id  by  Its  "!.!■  k .".f  {'e.stlc^i'nvsf!  <f 

pe(;>po>.:i>ve,’’  for  if  iv  ,i  tyiv-  rhar  never  ".Mrs-.  Ivif 
seps  itself:  -Sibyl  fhlhiwt’d ..tvr  itupulses  yvere  cljittcine 
with  jx>  tctfccrion  of  nvitstiun-'-if  w?.s  h ore  In  wwif 


with  vo  pcH.ecwdp  or  qiicstiou-rcif  sv.-is  hpre  In  ttiwii 
like1  it*  htMirtd  oft  *.hv  ^4.fh>r‘  after  a mmtf  V'j&tipii the, 

<*,n  h'.yrisdMck.  Sh*  had  diH  yfeti  thv  ‘‘T ;s»4v<l 

insf.lnct:  ro  stop  and  cnnsiiicr  hi1;-  etfecic. 

If  she  tt’gjhed  to  ntuV-r  a certain  utiprelr 
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Mary  interrupted  her.promptly.  “ Do 
you  mean  * mutual ’ to  include  my  mother 
and  me?”  she  asked. 

“Why,  .yes;  the  Kittersbys  and  you 
and  all  of  us  Sheridans,  I mean.” 

“No,”  said  Mary.  “We  shouldn’t 
consider  Mr.  Robert  Lamhom  a friend 
of  ours.” 

To  her  surprise,  Sibyl  nodded  eagerly, 
as  if  greatly  pleased.  “That’s  just  the 
way  Mrs.  Kittersby  talked!”  she  cried, 
with  a vehemence  that  made  Mary  stare. 
“Yes,  and  I hear  that’s  the  way  all  you 
old  families  here  speak  of  him!” 

Mary  looked  aside,  but  otherwise  she 
was  able  to  maintain  her  composure. 
“ I had  the  impression  he  was  a fnend  of 
yours,”  she  said;  adding,  hastily,  “and 
your  husband’s.” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  the  caller,  absently. 
“He  is,  certainly.  A man’s  reputation 
for  a little  gaiety  oughtn’t  to  make  a 
great  difference  to  married  people,  of 
course.  It’s  where  young  girls  are  in 

Question.  Then  it  may  be  very,  very 
angerous.  There  are  a great  many 
things  safe  and  proper  for  married  peo- 
ple that  might  be  awf  ly  imprudent  for  a 
young  girl.  Don’t  you  agree.  Miss  Ver- 
trees  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  returned  the  frank 
Mary.  “Do  you  mean  that  you  intend 
to  remain  a friend  of  Mr.  Lamnorn’s,  but 
disapprove  of  Miss  Sheridan’s  doing  so?” 

“That’s  it  exactly!”  was  the  naive  and 
ardent  response  of  Sibyl.  “What  I feel 
about  it  is  that  a man  with  his  reputation 
isn’t  at  all  suitable  for  Edith,  and  the 
family  ought  to  be  made  to  understand 
it.  I tell  you,”  she  cried,  with  a sudden 
access  of  vehemence,  “her  father  ought 
to  put  his  foot  down!” 

Her  eyes  flashed  with  a green  spark; 
something  seemed  to  leap  out  and  then 
retreat,  but  not  before  Mary  had  caught 
a glimpse  of  it,  as  one  might  eaten  a 
glimpse  of  a thing  darting  forth  and  then 
scuttling  back  into  hiding  under  a bush. 

“Of  course,”  said  Sibyl,  much  more 
composedly,  “ I hardly  need  say  that  it’s 
entirely  on  Edith’s  account  that  I’m 
worried  about  this.  I’m  as  fond  of 
Edith  as  if  she  was  really  my  sister,  and 
I can’t  help  fretting  about  it.  It  would 
break  my  heart  to  have  Edith’s  life 
spoiled.” 

This  tune  was  ofF  the  key,  to  Mary’s 
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ear.  Sibyl  tried  to  sing  with  pathos,  but 
she  flatted. 

And  when  a lady  receives  a call  from 
another  who  suffers  under  the  stress  of 
some  feeling  which  she  wishes  to  conceal, 
there  is  not  uncommonly  developed  a 
phenomenon  of  duality  comparable  to 
the  effect  obtained  by  placing  two  mir- 
rors opposite  each  other,  one  clear  and 
the  other  flawed.  In  this  case,  particu- 
larly,  Sibyl  had  an  imperfect  conscious- 
ness of  Mary.  The  Mary  Vertrees  that 
she  saw  was  merely  something  to  be 
cozened  to  her  own  frantic  purpose — a 
Mary  Vertrees  who  was  incapable  of 
penetrating  that  purpose.  Sibyl  sat 
there  believing  that  sne  was  projecting 
the  image  of  herself  that  she  desired  to 
project,  never  dreaming  that  with  every 
word,  every  look,  and  every  gesture  she 
was  more  and  more  fully  disclosing  the 
pitiable  truth  to  the  clear  eyes  of  Mary. 
And  the  Sibyl  that  Mary  saw  was  an 
overdressed  woman;  in  manner  half- 
rustic, and  in  mind  as  shallow  as  a pan, 
but  possessed  by  emotions  that  appeared 
to  be  strong  — perhaps  even  violent. 
What  those  emotions  were  Mary  had 
not  guessed,  but  she  began  to  suspect. 

“And  Edith’s  life  would  be  spoiled,” 
Sibyl  continued.  “ It  w'ould  be  a dread- 
ful thing  for  the  whole  family.  She’s 
the  very  apple  of  Father  Sheridan’s  eye, 
and  he’s  as  proud  of  her  as  he  is  of  Jim 
and  Roscoe.  It  would  be  a horrible 
thing  for  him  to  have  her  marry  a man 
like  Robert  Lamhom;  but  he  doesn’t 
know  anything  about  him,  and  if  some- 
body doesn’t  tell  him,  what  I’m  most 
afraid  of  is  that  Edith  might  get  his 
consent  and  hurry  on  the  wedding  before 
he  finds  out,  and  then  it  would  be  too 
late.  You  see,  Miss  Vertrees,  it’s  very 
difficult  for  me  to  decide  just  what  it’s 
my  duty  to  do.” 

“I  see,”  said  Mary,  looking  at _ her 
thoughtfully. . “ Does  Miss  Sheridan 

seem  to — to  care  very  much  about  him  ?” 

“ He’s  deliberately  fascinated  her,”  re- 
turned the  visitor,  beginning  to  breathe 
uickly  and  heavily.  “Oh,  she  wasn’t 
ifficult!  She  knew  she  wasn’t  in  right 
in  this  town  and  she  was  crazy  to  meet 
the  people  that  were,  and  she  thought  he 
was  one  of  ’em.  But  that  was  only  the 
start  that  made  it  easy  for  him — and  he 
didn’t  need  it.  He  could  have  done  it, 
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anyway!”  Sibyl  was  launched  now;  her 
eyes  were  furious  and  her  voice  shook. 
‘‘He  went  after  her  deliberately,  the 
way  he  does  everything;  he’s  as  cold- 
blooded as  a fish.  All  he  cares  about  is 
his  own  pleasure,  and  lately  he’s  decided 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  get  hold  of  a 
piece  of  real  money — and  there  was 
Edith!  And  he’ll  marry  her!  Nothing 
on  earth  can  stop  him  unless  he  finds 
out  she  won’t  have  any  money  if  she 
marries  him,  and  the  only  person  that 
could  make  him  understand  that  is 
Father  Sheridan.  Somehow  that’s  got 
to  be  managed,  because  Lamhom  is  go- 
ing to  hurry  it  on  as  fast  as  he  can.  He 
told  me  so  last  night.  He  said  he  was 
going  to  marry  her  the  first  minute  he 
could  persuade  her  to  it — and  little 
Edith’s  all  ready  to  be  persuaded!” 
Sibyl’s  eyes  flashed  green  again.  “And 
he  swore  he’d  do  it,”  she  panted.  “He 
swore  he’d  marry  Edith  Sheridan,  and 
nothing  on  earth  could  stop  him!” 

And  then  Mary  understood.  Her  lips 
parted  and  she  stared  at  the  babbling 
creature  incredulously,  a sudden  vivid 
picture  in  her  mind,  a canvas  of  uncon- 
scious Sibyl’s  painting.  Mary  beheld  it 
with  pity  and  horror;  she  saw  Sibyl 
clinging  to  Robert  Lamhom,  raping,  in  a 
whisper,  perhaps — for  Roscoe  might  have 
been  in  the  house,  or  servants  might 
have  heard.  She  saw  Sibyl  entreating, 
beseeching,  threatening  despairingly, 
and  Lamhom — tired  of  her — first  eva- 
sive, then  brutally  letting  her  have  the 
truth;  and  at  last,  infuriated,  “swear- 
ing” to  marry  her  rival.  If  Sibyl  had 
not  babbled  out  the  word  “swore”  it 
might  have  been  less  plain. 

The  poor  woman  blundered  on,  wholly 
unaware  of  what  she  had  confessed. 
“You  see,”  she  said,  more  quietly, 
“whatever’s  going  to  be  done  ought  to 
be  done  right  away.  I went  over  and 
told  Mother  Sheridan  what  I’d  heard 
about  Lamhom — oh,  I was  open  and 
above-board!  I told  her  right  before 
Edith.  I think  it  ought  all  to  be  done 
with  perfect  frankness,  because  nobody 
can  say  it  isn’t  for  the  girl’s  own  good 
and  what  her  best  friend  would  do. 
But  Mother  Sheridan’s  under  Edith’s 
thumb,  and  she’s  afraid  to  ever  come 
right  out  with  anything.  Father  Sheri- 
dan’s different.  Edith  can  get  anything 
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she  wants  out  of  him  in  the  way  of 
money  or  ordinary  indulgence,  but  when 
it  comes  to  a matter  like  this  he’d  be 
a steel  rock.  If  it’s  a question  of  his  will 
against  anybody  else’s  he’d  make  his 
will  rule  if  it  killed  ’em  both!  Now, 
he’d  never  in  the  world  let  Lamhom 
come  near  the  house  again  if  he  knew 
his  reputation.  So,  you  see,  somebody’s 
got  to  tell  him.  It  isn’t  a very  easy 
position  for  me,  is  it,  Miss  Vertrees?” 

“No,”  said  Mary,  gravely. 

“Well,  to  be  frank,”  said  Sibyl,  smil- 
ing, “that’s  why  I’ve  come  to  you.” 

“To  me!”  Mary  frowned. 

Sibyl  rippled  and  cooed  again.  “There 
isn’t  anybody  ever  made  such  a hit  with 
Father  Sheridan  in  his  life  as  you  have. 
And  of  course  we  all  hope  you’re  not 
going  to  be  exactly  an  outsider  in  the 
affairs  of  the  family!”  (This  sally  with 
another  and  louder  effect  of  laughter.) 
“And  if  it’s  my  duty,  why,  in  a way,  I 
think  it  might  be  thought  yours,  too.” 

“No,  no!”  exclaimed  Mary,  sharply. 

“Listen,”  said  Sibyl.  “Now  suppose 
I go  to  Father  Sheridan  with  this  story, 
and  Edith  says  it’s  not  true;  suppose 
she  says  Lamhom  has  a good  reputation 
and  that  I’m  repeating  irresponsible 
gossip,  or  suppose  (what’s  most  likely) 
she  loses  her  temper  and  says  I invented 
it,  then  what  am  I going  to  do?  Father 
Sheridan  doesn’t  know  Mrs.  Kittersby 
and  her  daughter,  and  they’re  out  of  the 
question,  anyway.  But  suppose  I could 
say:  ‘All  right,  if  you  want  proof,  ask 
Miss  Vertrees.  She  came  with  me  and 
she’s  waiting  in  the  next  room  right 
now,  to — ”’ 

“No,  no,”  said  Mary,  quickly.  “You 
mustn’t — ” 

“Listen  just  a minute  more,”  Sibyl 
urged,  confidingly.  She  was  on  easy 
ground  now,  to  her  own  mind,  and  had 
no  doubt  of  her  success.  “You  natu- 
rally don’t  want  to  begin  by  taking  part 
in  a family  quarrel;  but  if  you  take  part 
in  it,  it  won’t  be  one.  You  don’t  know 
yourself  what  weight  you  carry  over 
there,  and  no  one  would  have  the  right 
to  say  you  did  it  except  out  of  the  purt 
kindness.  Don’t  you  see  that  Jim  at 
his  father  would  admire  you  all  the  mo 
for  it?  Miss  Vertrees,  listen!  Don 
you  see  we  ought  to  do  it,  you  and  i 
Do  you  suppose  Robert  Lamhom  cart. 
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the  snap  of  his  finger  for  her?  Do  you 
suppose  a man  like  him  would  look  at 
Edith  Sheridan  if  it  wasn’t  for  the 
money?”  And  again  Sibyl’s  emotion 
rose  to  the  surface.  “I  tell  you  he’s 
after  nothing  on  earth  but  to  get  his 
finger  in  that  old  man’s  money-pile,  over 
there,  next  door!  He’d  marry  anybody 
to  do  it.  Marry  Edith?”  she  cried.  “I 
tell  you  he’d  marry  their  nigger  cook 
for  that  /” 

She  stopped,  afraid — at  the  wrong 
time — that  she  had  been  too  vehement, 
but  a glance  at  Mary  reassured  her,  and 
Sibyl  decided  that  she  had  produced  the 
effect  she  wished.  Mary  was  not  look- 
ing at  her;  she  was  staring  straight 
before  her  at  the  wall,  her  eyes  wide  and 
shining.  She  became  visibly  a little 
paler  as  Sibyl  looked  at  her. 

“After  nothing  on  earth  but  to  get 
his  finger  in  that  old  man’s  money-pile 
over  there,  next  door!”  The  voice  was 
vulgar,  the  words  were  vulgar — and  the 

Slain  truth  was  vulgar!  How  it  rang  in 
lary  Vertrees’s  ears!  The  clear  mirror 
had  caught  its  own  image  clearly  in  the 
flawed  one  at  last. 

Sibyl  put  forth  her  best  bid  to  clinch 
the  matter.  She  offered  her  bargain. 
“Now  don’t  you  worry,”  she  said,  sun- 
nily, “about  this  setting  Edith  against 
you.  She’ll  get  over  it  after  a while,  any- 
way, but  if  she  tried  to  be  spiteful  and 
make  it  uncomfortable  for  you  when 
you  drop  in  over  there,  or  managed  so 
as  to  sort  of  leave  you  out,  why  /’ve 
cot  a house,  and  Jim  likes  to  come  there. 
I don’t  think  Edith  would  be  that  way; 
she’s  too  crazy  to  have  you  take  her 
around  with  the  smart  crowd,  but  if  she 
did,  you  needn’t  worry.  And  another 
thing — I guess  you  won’t  mind  Jim’s 
own  sister-in-law  speaking  of  it.  Of 
course,  I don’t  know  just  how  matters 
stand  between  you  and  Jim,  but  Jim  and 
Roscoe  are  about  as  much  alike  as  two 
brothers  can  be,  and  Roscoe  was  very 
slow  making  up  his  mind;  sometimes 
I used  to  think  he  actually  never  would. 
Now,  what  I mean  is,  sisters-in-law  can 
do  lots  of  things  to  help  matters  on  like 
that.  There’s  Tots  of  little  things  can  be 
said,  and  lots — ” 

She  stopped,  puzzled.  Mary  Vertrees 
had  gone  from  pale  to  scarlet,  and  now, 
still  scarlet  indeed,  she  rose,  without  a 
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word  of  explanation,  or  any  other  kind 
of  word,  and  walked  slowly  to  the  open 
door  and  out  of  the  room. 

Sibyl  was  a little  taken  aback.  She 
supposed  Mary  had  remembered  some- 
thing neglected  and  necessary  for  the 
instruction  of  a servant,  and  that  she 
would  return  in  a moment;  but  it  was 
rather  a rude  excess  of  absent-minded- 
ness not  to  have  excused  herself,  espe- 
cially as  her  guest  was  talking.  And, 
Mary’s  return  being  delayed,  Sibyl  found 
time  to  think  this  unprefaced  exit  odder 
and  ruder  than  she  had  first  considered 
it.  There  might  have  been  more  excuse 
for  it,  she  thought,  had  she  been  speak- 
ing of  matters  less  important — offering 
to  do  the  girl  all  the  kindness  in  her 
power,  too! 

Sibyl  yawned  and  swung  her  muff 
impatiently;  she  examined  the  sole  of 
her  shoe;  she  decided  on  a new  shape  of 
heel;  she  made  an  inventory  of  the  fur- 
niture of  the  room,  of  the  rugs,  of  the 
wall-paper  and  engravings.  Then  she 
looked  at  her  watch  and  frowned;  went 
to  a window  and  stood  looking  out  upon 
the  brown  lawn,  then  came  back  to  the 
chair  she  had  abandoned  and  sat  again. 
There  was  no  sound  in  the  house. 

A strange  expression  began  impercep- 
tibly to  alter  the  planes  of  her  face,  and 
slowly  she  grew  as  scarlet  as  Mary — 
scarlet  to  the  ears.  She  looked  at  her 
watch  again — and  twenty-five  minutes 
had  elapsed  since  she  had  looked  at  it 
before. 

She  went  into  the  hall,  glanced  over 
her  shoulder  oddly;  then  she  let  herself 
softly  out  of  the  front  door,  and  went 
across  the  street  to  her  own  house. 

Roscoe  met  her  upon  the  threshold, 
loomily.  “ Saw  you  from  the  window,” 
e explained.  “You  must  find  a lot 
to  say  to  that  old  lady.” 

“What  old  lady?” 

“Mrs.  Vertrees.  I been  waiting  for 
you  a long  time,  and  I saw  the  daughter 
come  out,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ago, 
and  post  a letter,  and  then  walk  on  up 
the  street.  Don’t  stand  out  on  the 
porch,”  he  said,  crossly.  “ Come  in  here. 
There’s  something  it’s  come  time  I’ll 
have  to  talk  to  you  about.  Come 
in!” 

But  as  she  was  moving  to  obey  he 
glanced  across  at  his  father’s  house,  and 
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started.  He  lifted  his  hand  to  shield  his 
eyes  from  the  setting  sun,  staring  fixedly. 
“Something’s  the  matter  over  there,” 
he  muttered,  and  then,  more  loudly,  as 
alarm  came  into  his  voice,  he  said, 
“What’s  the  matter  over  there?” 

Bibbs  dashed  out  of  the  gate  in  an 
automobile  set  at  its  highest  speed,  and 
as  he  saw  Roscoe  he  made  a gesture 
singularly  eloquent  of  calamity,  and  was 
lost  at  once  in  a cloud  of  dust  down  the 
street.  Edith  had  followed  part  of  the 
way  down  the  drive,  and  it  could  be  seen 
that  she  was  crying  bitterly.  She  lifted 
both  arms  to  Roscoe,  summoning  him. 

“By  George!”  gasped  Roscoe.  “I 
believe  somebody’s  dead!” 

And  he  started  for  the  New  House  at 
a run. 

CHAPTER  XI 

SHERIDAN  had  decided  to  con- 
clude his  day’s  work  early  that 
afternoon,  and  at  about  two  o’clock 
he  left  his  office  with  a man  of  affairs 
from  foreign  parts,  who  had  traveled  far 
for  a business  conference  with  Sheridan 
and  his  colleagues.  Herr  Favre,  in  spite 
of  his  French  name,  was  a gentleman  of 
Bavaria.  It  was  his  first  visit  to  our 
country,  and  Sheridan  took  pleasure  in 
showing  him  the  sights  of  the  country’s 
finest  city.  They  got  into  an  open  car 
at  the  main  entrance  of  the  Sneridan 
Building,  and  were  driven  first,  slowly 
and  momentously,  through  the  whole- 
sale district  and  the  retail  district;  then 
more  rapidly  they  inspected  the  pack- 
ing-houses and  the  stock -yards;  then 
skirmished  over  the  “park  system”  and 
“boulevards”;  and  after  that  whizzed 
through  the  “ residence  section”  on  their 
way  to  the  factories  and  foundries. 

“All  cray,”  observed  Herr  Favre, 
smilingly. 

“‘Cray’?”  echoed  Sheridan.  “I  don’t 
know  what  you  mean.  ‘Cray’?” 

“No  white,”  said  Herr  Favre,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand  toward  the  long  rows 
of  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street. 
“No  white  lace  window-curtains;  all 
cray  lace  window-curtains.” 

“Oh,  I see!”  Sheridan  laughed  indul- 
gently. “You  mean  ‘gray'  No,  they 
ain’t;  they’re  white.  I never  saw  any 
gray  ones.” 


Herr  Favre  shook  his  head,  much 
amused.  “There  are  no  white  ones,”  he 
said.  “There  is  no  white  anything  in 
your  city;  no  white  window-curtains, 
no  white  house,  no  white  peeble!”  He 
pointed  upward.  “Smoke!”  Then  he 
sniffed  the  air  and  clasped  his  nose  be- 
tween forefinger  and  thumb.  “Smoke! 
Smoke  eP rywhere.  Smoke  in  your  in- 
sites.” He  tapped  his  chest.  “Smoke 
in  your  lunks!” 

“Oh!  Smoke!"  Sheridan  cried  with 
gusto,  drawing  in  a deep  breath  and 
patently  finding  it  delicious.  “You  bet 
we  got  smoke!’ 

“Exbensif!”  said  Herr  Favre.  “Ruins 
foliage;  ruins  fabrics.  Maybe  in  sum- 
mer it  iss  not  so  bad,  but  I wonder  your 
wifes  will  bear  it.” 

Sheridan  laughed  uproariously. 
“They  know  it  means  new  spring  hats 
for  ’em!” 

“They  must  need  many,  too!”  said  the 
visitor.  “New  hats,  new  all  things,  but 
nothing  white.  In  Miinchen  we  could 
not  do  it;  we  are  a safing  peeble.” 

“Where’s  that?” 

“In  Miinchen.  You  say  ‘Munich.’” 

“Well,  I never  been  to  Munich,  but 
I took  in  the  Mediterranean  trip,  and  I 
tell  you,  outside  o*  some  right  good 
scenery,  all  I saw  was  mighty  dirty  and 
mighty  shiftless  and  mighty  run  down 
at  the  heel.  Now  cornin’  right  down  to 
it,  Mr.  Farver,  wouldn’t  you  rather  live 
here  in  this  town  than  in  Munich?  I 
know  you  got  more  enterprise  up  there 
than  the  part  of  the  old  country  I saw, 
and  I know  you're  a live  business  man 
and  you’re  associated  with  others  like 
you,  but  when  it  comes  to  livin'  in  a 
place,  wouldn’t  you  heap  rather  be  here 
than  over  there?” 

“For  me,”  said  Herr  Favre,  “no. 
Here  I should  not  think  I was  living. 
It  would  be  like  the  miner  who  goes 
into  the  mine  to  work;  nothing  else.” 

“We  got  a good  many  good*  citizens 
here  from  your  part  o’  the  world.  They 
like  it.” 

“Oh  yes.”  And  Herr  Favre  laughed 
deprecatingly.  “The  first  generation, 
they  bring  their  Germany  with  them; 
then,  after  that,  they  are  Americans, 
like  you.”  He  tapped  his  host’s  big 
knee  genially.  “You  are  patriot;  so  are 
they.” 
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“Well,  I reckon  you  must  be  a pretty 
hot  little  patriot  yourself,  Mr.  Farver!” 
Sheridan  exclaimed,  gaily.  “You  cer- 
tainly stand  up  for  your  own  town,  if 
you  stick  to  it  you’d  rather  live  there 
than  you  would  here.  Yes,  sir ! You 
sure  are  some  patriot  to  say  that — after 
you’ve  seen  our  city!  It  ain’t  reason- 
able in  you,  but  I must  say  I kind  of 
admire  you  for  it;  every  man  ought  to 
stick  up  for  his  own,  even  when  he  sees 
the  other  fellow’s  got  the  goods  on  him. 
Yet  I expect  way  down  deep  in  your 
heart,  Mr.  Farver,  you’d  rather  live 
right  here  than  any  place  else  in  the 
world,  if  you  had  your  choice.  Man 
alive!  this  is  God’s  country,  Mr.  Farver, 
and  a blind  man  couldn’t  help  seein’  it! 
You  couldn’t  stand  where  you  do  in  a 
business  way  and  not  see  it.  Soho,  boy! 
Here  we  are.  This  is  the  big  works, 
and  I’ll  show  you  something  now  that  ’ll 
make  your  eyes  stick  out!’ 

They  had  arrived  at  the  Pump  Works; 
and  for  an  hour  Herr  Favre  was  person- 
ally conducted  and  personally  instructed 
by  the  founder  and  president,  the  buzz- 
ing queen  bee  of  those  buzzing  hives. 

“Now  I’ll  take  you  for  a spin  in  the 
country,”  said  Sheridan,  when  at  last 
they  came  out  to  the  car  again.  “We’ll 
take  a breezer.”  But  with  his  foot  on 
the  step  he  paused  to  hail  a neat  young 
man  who  came  out  of  the  office  smiling 
a greeting.  “Hello,  young  fellow!” 
Sheridan  said,  heartily.  “On  the  job, 
are  you,  Jimmie?  Ha!  They  don’t 
catch  you  off  of  it  very  often,  I guess, 
though  I do  hear  you  go  automobile- 
ridin’  in  the  country  sometimes  with  a 
mighty  fine-lookin’  girl  settin*  up  beside 
you!”  He  roared  with  laughter,  clap- 
ping his  son  upon  the  shoulder.  “ That’s 
all  right  with  me — if  it  is  with  her!  So, 
Jimmie?  Well,  when  we  goin’  to  move 
into  your  new  warehouses?  Monday?” 

“Sunday,  if  you  want  to,”  said  Jim. 

“No!”  cried  his  father,  delighted. 
“Don’t  tell  me  you’re  goin’  to  keep  your 
word  about  dates!  That’s  no  way  to  do 
contractin’ ! Never  heard  of  a contract- 
or yet  didn’t  want  more  time.” 

“They’ll  be  all  ready  for  you  on  the 
minute,”  said  Jim.  “I’m  going  over 
both  of  ’em  now,  with  Links  and  Sher- 
man, from  foundation  to  roof.  I guess 
they’ll  pass  inspection,  too!” 


“Well,  then,  when  you  get  through 
with  that,”  said  his  father,  “you  go  and 
take  your  girl  out  ridin’.  By  George! 
you’ve  earned  it ! You  tell  her  you  stand 
high  with  me /”  He  stepped  into  the  car, 
waving  a waggish  farewell,  and  when 
the  wheels  were  in  motion  again  he 
turned  upon  his  companion  a broad  face 
literally  shining  with  pride.  ‘‘That’s 
my  boy  Jimmie!”  he  said. 

“Fine  young  man,  yes,”  said  Herr 
F avre. 

“I  got  two  o’  the  finest  boys,”  said 
Sheridan;  “I  got  two  o’  the  finest  boys 
God  ever  made,  and  that’s  a fact,  Mr. 
Farver!  Jim’s  the  oldest,  and  I tell  you 
they  got  to  get  up  the  day  before  if 
they  expect  to  catch  him  in  bed!  My 
other  boy,  Roscoe,  he’s  always  to  the 
good,  too,  but  Jim’s  a wizard.  You  saw 
them  two  new-process  warehouses,  just 
about  finished  ? Well,  Jim  built  ’em.  I’ll 
tell  you  about  that,  Mr.  Farver.”  And 
he  recited  this  history,  describing  the 
new  process  at  length;  in  fact,  he  had 
such  pride  in  Jim’s  achievement  that  he 
told  Herr  Favre  all  about  it  more  than 
once. 

“ Fine  young  man,  yes,”  repeated  the 
good  Munchner  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  later.  They  were  many  miles  out 
in  the  open  country  by  this  time. 

“He  is  that!”  said  Sheridan,  adding, 
as  if  confidentially:  “I  got  a fine  family 
Mr.  Farver — fine  chuldem.  I got  a 
daughter,  now;  you  take  her  and  put 
her  anywhere  you  please  and  she’ll  shine 
up  with  any  of  ’em.  There’s  culture 
and  refinement  and  society  in  this  town 
by  the  carload,  and  here  lately  she’s  been 
gettin’  right  in  the  thick  of  it — her  and 
my  daughter-in-law,  both.  I got  a 
mighty  fine  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  Far- 
ver. I’m  goin’  to  get  you  up  for  a meal 
with  us  before  you  leave  town  and  you’ll 
see — and,  well,  sir,  from  all  I hear  the 
two  of  ’em  been  holdin’  their  own  with 
the  best.  Myself,  I and  the  wife  never 
had  time  for  much  o’  that  kind  o’  doin’s, 
but  it’s  all  right  and  good  for  the  chul- 
dem; and  my  daughter  she’s  always 
kind  of  taken  to  it.  I’ll  read  you  a poem 
she  wrote  when  I get  you  up  at  the 
house.  She  wrote  it  in  school  and  took 
the  first  prize  for  poetry  with  it.  I tell 
you  they  don’t  make  ’em  any  smarter  ’n 
that  girl,  Mr.  Farver.  Yes,  sir;  take  us 
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all  round,  we’re  a pretty  happy  family; 

yes,  sir.  Roscoe  hasn’t  got  any  chuldem 

yet,  and  I haven’t  ever  spoke  to  him 
and  his  wife  about  it — it’s  kind  of  a 
delicate  matter — but  it’s  about  time  the 
wife  and  I saw  some  gran’chuldem 
growin’  up  around  us.  I certainly  do 
hanker  for  about  four  or  five  little  curly- 
headed  rascals  to  take  on  my  knee. 
Boys,  I hope,  o’  course;  that’s  only 
natural.  Jim’s  got  his  eye  on  a mighty 
splendid -lookin’  girl;  lives  right  next 
door  to  us.  I expect  you  heard  me 
joshin’  him  about  it  back  yonder.  She’s 
one  the  ole  blue -bloods  here,  and  I 
guess  it  was  a mighty  good  stock — to 
raise  her!  She’s  one  these  girls  that 
stand  right  up  and  look  at  you!  And 
pretty?  She’s  the  prettiest  thing  you 
ever  saw!  Good  size,  too;  good  health 
and  good  sense.  Jim  ’ll  be  just  right  if 
he  gets  her.  I must  say  it  tickles  me 
to  think  o’  the  way  that  boy  took  hold 
o’  that  job  back  yonder.  Four  months 
and  a half!  Yes,  sir — ” 

He  expanded  this  theme  once  more; 
and  thus  he  continued  to  entertain  the 
stranger  through  the  long  drive.  Dark- 
ness had  fallen  before  they  reached  the 
city  on  their  return,  and  it  was  after  five 
when  Sheridan  allowed  Herr  Favre  to 
descend  at  the  door  of  his  hotel,  where 
boys  were  shrieking  extra  editions  of  the 
evening  paper. 

“Now,  good  night,  Mr.  Farver,”  said 
Sheridan,  leaning  from  the  car  to  shake 
hands  with  his  guest.  “Don’t  forget 
I’m  goin’  to  come  around  and  take  you 
up  to — Go  on  away,  boy!” 

A newsboy  had  thrust  himself  almost 
between  them,  yelling,  “Extry!  Extryl 
Secon’  Extry.  Extry,  all  about  the  hor- 
rable  a ccxdent . Extry!” 

“Get  out!”  laughed  Sheridan.  “Who 
wants  to  read  about  accidents?  Get 
out!” 

The  boy  moved  away  philosophically. 
“Extry!  Extry!”  he  shrilled.  “Three 
men  killed!  Extry!  Millionaire  killed! 
Two  other  men  killed ! Extry!  Extry!” 

“Don’t  forget,  Mr.  Farver.”  Sheri- 
dan completed  his  interrupted  farewells. 
“I’ll  come  by  to  take  you  up  to  our 
house  for  dinner.  I’ll  be  here  for  you 
about  half-past  five  to-morrow  after- 
noon. Hope  you  ’n joyed  the  drive 
much  as  I have.  Good  night — good 
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night!”  He  leaned  back,  speaking  to  the 
chauffeur.  “Now  you  can  take  me 
around  to  the  Central  City  barber-shop, 
boy.  I want  to  get  a shave  ’fore  I go 
up  home.” 

“Extry!  Extry!”  screamed  the  news- 
boys, zigzagging  among  the  crowds  like 
bats  in  the  dusk.  “Extry!  All  about 
the  horrable  acci dent!  Extry!”  It 
struck  Sheridan  that  the  papers  sent  out 
too  many  “Extras”;  they  printed  “Ex- 
tras” for  all  sorts  of  petty  crimes  and 
casualties.  It  was  a mistake,  he  de- 
cided, critically.  Crying  “Wolf!”  toooften 
wouldn’t  sell  the  goods;  it  was  bad  busi- 
ness. The  papers  would  “make  more 
in  the  long  run,”  he  was  sure,  if  they 
published  an  “Extra”  only  when  some- 
thing of  real  importance  happened. 

“Extry!  All  about  the  hor’ble  a* r’nt! 
Extry!”  a boy  bellowed  under  hisnose, 
as  he  descended  from  the  car. 

“Go  on  away!”  said  Sheridan,  gruffly, 
though  he  smiled.  He  liked  to  see  the 
youngsters  working  so  noisily  to  get  on 
in  the  world. 

But  as  he  crossed  the  pavement  to  the 
brilliant  glass  doors  of  the  barber-shop 
a second  newsboy  grasped  the  arm  of 
the  one  who  had  thus  cried  his  wares. 

“Say,  Yallem,”  said  this  second, 
hoarse  with  awe,  ‘n’t  chew  know  who 
that  is?” 

“Who?” 

“It’s  Sheridan!” 

“Jeest!”  cried  the  first,  staring  in- 
sanely. 

At  about  the  same  hour,  four  times  a 
week  — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday — Sheridan  stopped  at  this 
shoptobeshavedbythe  head  barber.  The 
barbers  were  negroes,  he  was  their  great 
man,  and  it  was  their  habit  to  give  him 
a “reception”:  his  entrance  was  always 
the  signal  for  a flurry  of  jocular  hospital- 
ity, followed  by  general  excesses  of  brisk- 
ness and  gaiety.  But  it  was  not  so  this 
evening. 

The  shop  was  crowded.  Copies  of  the 
“Extra”  were  being  read  by  men  wait- 
ing, and  by  men  in  the  latter  stages  of 
treatment.  “Extras”  lay  upon  vacant 
seats  and  showed  from  the  pockets  of 
hanging  coats. 

There  was  a loud  chatter  between  the 
practitioners  and  their  recumbent  pa- 
tients, a vocal  charivari  which  stopped 
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abruptly  as  Sheridan  opened  the  door. 
His  name  seemed  to  fizz  in  the  air  like 
the  last  sputtering  of  a firework;  the 
barbers  stopped  shaving  and  clipping; 
lathered  men  turned  their  prostrate 
heads  to  stare,  and  there  was  a moment 
of  amazing  silence  in  the  shop. 

The  head  barber,  nearest  the  door, 
stood  like  a barber  in  a tableau.  His 
left  hand  held  stretched,  between  thumb 
and  forefinger,  an  elastic  section  of  his 
helpless  customer’s  cheek,  while  his  right 
hand  hung  poised  above  it,  the  razor 
motionless.  He  looked  dazed.  And 
then,  roused  from  trance  by  the  door’s 
closing,  he  accepted  the  fact  of  Sheri- 
dan’s presence.  The  barber  remembered 
that  there  are  no  circumstances  in  life — 
or  just  after  it — under  which  a man  does 
not  need  to  be  shaved. 

He  stepped  forward,  profoundly  grave. 
“I  be  through  with  this  man  in  the 
chair  one  minute,  Mist’  Sheridan,”  he 
said  in  a hushed  voice.  “Yessuh.”  And 
of  a solemn  negro  youth  who  stood  by, 
gazing  stupidly,  “You  goin’  quit?”  he 
demanded  in  a fierce  undertone.  “You 
goin’  take  Mist’  Sheridan’s  coat?”'  He 
sent  an  angiy  look  round  the  shop; 
and  the  barbers,  taking  his  meaning, 
averted  their  eyes  and  fell  to  work,  the 
murmur  of  subdued  conversation  buzz- 
ing from  chair  to  chair. 

“You  sit  down  one  minute,  Mist’ 
Sheridan,”  said  the  head  barber,  gently. 
“I  fix  nice  chair  fo’  you  to  wait  in.” 

“Never  mind,”  said  Sheridan.  “Go 
on  get  through  with  your  man.” 

“Yessuh.”  And  he  went  quickly  back 
to  his  chair  on  tiptoe,  followed  by  Sheri- 
dan’s puzzled  gaze. 

Something  had  gone  wrong  in  the 
6hop,  evidently.  Sheridan  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it.  Ordinarily  he  would 
have  shouted  a hilarious  demand  for  the 
meaning  of  the  mystery,  but  an  inexplic- 
able silence  had  been  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  hush  that  fell  upon  his  entrance, 
and  by  the  odd  look  every  man  in  the 
shop  had  bent  upon  him. 

Vaguely  disquieted,  he  walked  to 
one  of  the  seats  in  the  rear  of  the 


shop,  and  looked  up  and  down  the  two 
lines  of  barbers,  catching  quickly  shift- 
ed, furtive  glances  here  and  there.  He 
made  this  brief  survey  after  wondering 
if  one  of  the  barbers  had  died  suddenly 
that  day,  or  the  night  before;  but  there 
was  no  vacancy  in  either  line. 

The  seat  next  to  his  was  unoccupied, 
but  some  one  had  left  a copy  of  the 
“Extra”  there,  and,  frowning,  he  picked 
it  up  and  glanced  at  it.  The  first  of  the 
swollen  display  lines  had  little  meaning 
to  him: 

Fatally  Faulty.  New  Process  Roof  Collap- 
ses Carrying  Capitalist  to'  death  with  In- 
ventor. Seven  Escape  When  Crash  Comes. 
Death  Claims — 

Thus  far  had  he  read  when  a thin  hand 
fell  upon  the  paper  covering  the  print 
from  his  eyes,  and,  looking  up,  he  saw 
Bibbs  standing  before  him,  pale  and 
gentle,  immeasurably  compassionate. 

“I’ve  come  for  you,  father,”  said 
Bibbs.  “Here’s  the  boy  with  your 
coat  and  hat.  Put  them  on  and  come 
home.” 

And  even  then  Sheridan  did  not  under- 
stand. So  secure  was  he  in  the  strength 
and  bigness  of  everything  that  was  his, 
he  did  not  know  what  calamity  had  be- 
fallen him.  But  he  was  frightened. 

Without  a word,  he  followed  Bibbs 
heavily  out  through  the  still  shop,  but 
as  they  reached  the  pavement  he  stopped 
short  and,  grasping  his  son’s  sleeve  with 
shaking  fingers,  swung  him  round  so  that 
they  stood  face  to  face. 

“What — what — ” His  mouth  could 
not  do  him  the  service  he  asked  of  it,  he 
was  so  frightened. 

“Extry!”  screamed  a newsboy 
straight  in  his  face.  “Young  North  Side 
millionaire  insuntly  killed!  Extry!” 

“Not — Jim!”  said  Sheridan. 

Bibbs  caught  his  father’s  hand  in  his 
own. 

“And  you  come  to  tell  me  that?” 

Sheridan  did  not  know  what  he  said. 
But  in  those  first  words  and  in  the  first 
anguish  of  the  big,  stricken  face,  Bibbs 
understood  the  cry  of  accusation: 

“Why  wasn’t  it  you?” 


[to  be  continued.] 
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HE  house  that  bore  the 
doctor’s  sign  bore  also 
evidence  of  the  upright- 
ness of  its  builders,  be- 
ing of  that  square-rigged 
variety  so  significant  of 
the  Puritan  character. 
It  also  testified,  as  to  its  present  inmates, 
their  satisfaction  with  things  as  they  had 
found  them;  for  the  house  remained 
like  many  others  of  equal  date  in  the 
town.  There  was  no  separate  entrance 
for  patients;  the  black  sign  with  its  gold 
letters  hung  beside  the  front  door. 
The  doctor  used  to  say  that  he  wanted 
those  who  sought  him  to  enter  at  once 
into  the  best  room  of  his  house;  there 
was  no  wife  to  dispute  the  point  with 
him,  and  Marna,  his  one  child,  accepted 
his  wish  as  the  dictum  of  High  Heaven. 

She  was  in  the  garden — the  doctor’s 
Mama.  Berries  were  ripe,  orioles  were 
singing  to  their  nesting  mates,  passion- 
ate bees  were  thrusting  their  way  to  the 
honeyed  hearts  of  the  roses:  love  was  in 
the  air  with  every  breath  she  drew;  and 
a girl  may  await  her  lover  in  no  place  so 
sweet  as  an  old  garden  in  June.  She 
was  gathering  roses — with  youth’s  ex- 
travagance taking  only  the  perfect  buds, 
leaving  their  older  sisters  to  scatter  their 
petals,  unsought  and  disregarded,  on  the 
earth;  and  as  she  cut  here  and  there  a 
stem,  now  and  again  parting  the  branch- 
es because  their  very  thorns  would 
have  clung  to  her,  stooped  over  the 
burgeoning  sprays  to  inhale  their  mes- 
sage of  fragrance,  yet  was  she  ever  lis- 
tening, inwardly  trembling  like  some 
high-tuned  string  to  the  note  that  sets  it 
vibrating.  But  as  the  rose  blooms  for 
the  bee,  yet  curls  its  petals  over  its  store 
of  golden  sweetness,  so  the  girl,  when 
she  heard  her  lover’s  quick  step  on  the 
path  beyond  the  hedge,  became  intent 
only  upon  her  gardening.  Indeed,  she 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  he  was 
coming,  so  surprised  was  she  when  he 
spoke  her  name  from  the  path  beside  her. 


“Mama!”  H 
the  soft,  sweet,  1 
She  turned,  sm 
in  mock  amazem 
“Dali!  Soeai 
Then  she  laugl 
cause  there  was 
reminded  her  of 
and  because  he  s> 
her  and  she  susp 
punishing  her  be; 
interested  neigh  b 
old  Eliza  in  the  ki 
young  men  who  ci 
of  that  dangerous 
her  own  guilty  k 
deserved,  she  lau; 
no!  Not  here — o 
way  to  the  side  v 
sacred  to  herself. 

On  the  uppermi 
rose  under  the  c 
looked  down  into 
face,  wistfully,  que 
a quick  little  i 
stepped  back  into 
instant  he  had  al 
warmth  of  her  in 
hair,  the  smooth  v 
her  lips.  But  she 
looked  up  into  his 
ing  off  his  invasion 
“Dali!  I could 
myself!” 

“Why — that  wa 
young  man  said,  si 
confession.  “ Whj 
“You  see — to-d; 
day!  We  always  i 
it,  you  know;  and 
and  found  him  wait 
— oh,  I just  couldn 
whole  long  day,  Da 
His  arm  was  an 
protectingly,  as  if 
child.  “Of  course 
and  drew  her  down 
him.  “Whyshouh 
“Oh,  my  poor  rot 
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The  gbiw3$  . looking  off  across  the  gar- 
den tovvato  the  yellow  ftlow  of  the  set - 
ting  iiiri,  "Hut  she  did  not  leave-  me. 
Father  has  made  her  live  Jor  me.  AH 
fifty  iife  long  he  has  told  rne,  ‘Your 
nfbtbef  woolii  have  wanted  Busy  or 
‘That  would  nor.  have  ('.leased  your 
mother.’  ; It  is  what  i hav&  hyed  hyyit 
has  been  my  guiding  star,  as  real  as  the 
star  you  can  see  over  there  in  the  blue— 
what  she  would  lutye.  wtshed.  whaf  she 
would  k»y»e  told  ate,  above  f&iwhat  she 

teas.  ^ ' •-  . . #■  < 

" That  is  very  beautifub’*  he  said. 

‘‘Only  this  moraing,  when  J woke  tip 
and  remembered-  that  it  was  her  birth- 
day and  fenew  1 should  find  father  wait- 
ing. for  me  iniHe  hall  with  a bunch  of 


ing  for  the  neglected  hlosstiwiSi.  y “ But, 
Dali,"  she  went  on,  "if  has  not  been  one 
bit  as  I Had  always  imagined, ymyway  1" 
He  smiled.  “It  hasn't?" 

'one  bit!  f Itsed  td  tlreani  of  tny 
lover  coming,  on  horseback,  like  k pr tore, 
and  falling  before  me  ott  his  knees  and 
raising  mv  hand  to -his  lips-  •" 

' I cap  do  that  !"  the  yoahg  man 
submitted.  ' 

But  she  ignored  tHesuggesttoio  “ And 
I thought  he  WdtfM  sehd  a note  to  father 
asking  for  art  interview,  and  then  he 
would  Ibtrmdly  demand  my  hand  in 
marriage— irnd  father  Would  he  so  su'j> 
prised ! But  fie  wasn‘r!f’ 

*‘VV ell,  we  needn't  dispense  with  t he 
interview,  you  know‘1  IV  Avpuld  he 

too  bad  to.  diYappoifir  y 

1 1. 


roo  Inul  to  ilisapjioitir  ymi 
alrngt  ther!" 

•Sht.ru'roed  feihim^fa.ujil.i*^ 

ing.  *'  I am  not  disap- 
pointed! i very  much  pre- 
fer it  the  vv-iy  it  has  nrallv 
happened.  Kt>a)  things  art- 
alwayy  better  ihau  things 
you  imagine,  aren't  they??* 

A change  (KiS<t*do)ver  his 
face;  first  it  looked  starflf.cl. 
then  pitiful,  then  a little 
sb  amed, , pe rhapsi  arid  sH- 
tled  - yu  ail  in  :a  fragment 
of  time  like  the  swift  pass- 
ing of  a shadovy'-  dptb  a pal- 
er, softened,  deepened  ten  - 
derness. 

“ May  rhe  God  of  pmyeir  - ' 
and  merry  help  me  to  make 
that  trtte  for  Voul”  he  said. 

II  is  solemnity  only 
brought  her  another  train  of 
thought.  **  Mother's  hirt.h- 

ytayfc  shy  said,  pensively. 
“Father  never  forgets  it. 
'These  roses  arV  -for  the 
supper-  fable,  to  d>>  h.ei 
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roses — her  flower — it  came  to  me  that 
she  would  have  wanted  me  to  tell  him, 
myself,  about — us.  And  when  I had 
told  him,  the  first  thing  he  said  was, 
‘How  happy  your  mother  would  have 
been,  Marna,  with  your  new  happiness 
for  a gift!’ 

“And  it  has  been  just  the  same  with 
him.  Mother  has  been  the  polar  star  of 
his  own  course  of  life.  When  he  has  had 
to  go  out  in  the  night,  in  the  storm — - 
‘But  would  your  mother  have  let  an- 
other woman  suffer?’  Or  when  he  has 
given  away  more  than  he  had  to  give 
without  depriving  himself — ‘Ah,  but 
think  what  your  mother  would  have 
given,  Mama!’  Oh,  he  ha*  made  her 
live  for  me,  Dali,  always,  always,  every 
day!  Even  his  work  in  anesthesia  has 
been  for  mother — ‘Think  how  your 
mother  would  have  loved  to  ease  some 
of  the  pain  of  the  world,’  he  said  to  me 
when  he  was  sure  of  the  new  gas.” 

“Then  he  has  made  her  live  for  me, 
too,  dear  heart!  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  new  gas,  as  you  call  it,  I should 
never  have  come  here.  The  light  that 
he  lit  at  her  shrine  brought  this  poor 
moth  to  your  feet!” 

She  touched  his  lips  with  her  finger. 
“Ah!  You — a moth!  You  are  a great 
man — father  says  you  are!  In  the  very 
beginning,  before  he  knew  that  I — liked 
you,  he  said  he  was  honored  by  your 
coming  here  to  study  his  method!” 

“And  now  I am  going  to  repay  him  by 
stealing  away  his  best!” 

Before  she  could  reply  to  that  a man’s 
step  was  heard  in  the  room  within,  a 
man’s  voice  said  from  the  doorway: 

“Stealing  my  best,  eh?  Are  you,  in- 
deed? Please  remember  that  I have  not 
yet  given  my  consent,  Dr.  Harvey!” 

“Father!”  the  girl  cried,  springing  up, 
and  throwing  herself  upon  him. 

He  laughed,  kissed  her,  and  above  her 
encircling  arms  looked  at  the  younger 
man,  holding  out  his  hand  and  warmly 
clasping  the  other’s. 

“I  understood  that  you — er — invaded 
my  house  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing my  method  of  anesthesia,”  he  said. 
“ I’m  afraid  you  misled  me,  young  man !” 

“Father!”  Marna  cried  again,  but 
laughed  with  the  others. 

“Is  it  all  right,  sir?”  the  young  man 
asked, 


The  comers  of  the  doctor* s eyes  were 
marked  by  the  little  wrinkles  of  the  man 
who  habitually  smiles;  now  the  little 
wrinkles  deepened.  “ By  your  own  con- 
fession you  have  stolen  from  me!”  he 
said.  “And  here  you  come  asking 
whether  it’s ‘all  right*!” 

The  two  men,  hands  clasped  as  in  the 
giving  of  a pledge,  were  looking  search- 
ingly  into  each  other’s  faces,  and  the 
girl,  blushing,  suddenly  abashed  at 
knowing  herself  the  subject  of  unspoken 
question  and  answer,  or  else  remember- 
ing her  roses  and  her  household  cares, 
assed  within  the  door,  closing  it  behind 
er. 

Both  men  looked  toward  the  closed 
door,  waiting  a moment  before  speaking. 
Then  the  doctor  said: 

“She  is  very  young,  Dallas— only 
nineteen.  And  she  has  dreams,  and 
disillusion  has  never  touched  her.” 

It  seemed  to  the  younger  man  that  the 
doctor  spoke  as  one  who  has  long  kept  a 
jewel  untarnished  by  the  world,  but  at 
last  faces  the  knowledge  that  he  must 
surrender  it  to  the  untested  keeping  of 
another. 

Dallas  Harvey  spoke  now  in  a note  of 
deeper  seriousness: 

“I  know,  sir,”  he  said.  “You  would- 
n’t be  willing  to  trust  her  with  me  if  it 
needed  words  of  mine  to  make  you  sure 
that  I shall  do  my  best  to  shield  her 
from — disillusion — and  other  things.” 

The  doctor  nodded,  and  the  other 
went  on,  hesitatingly. 

“ She — she  has  been  telling  me — talk- 
ing to  me — about — about  her  mother, 
sir.” 

His  voice  expressed  whatever  his 
words  left  unspoken  of  sympathy  and 
reverence.  The  doctor  stood  for  a mo- 
ment motionless,  in  silence;  then  he 
drew  a cigar-case  from  his  pocket  and 
offered  it  to  Harvey.  When  he  had  cut 
the  end  of  a cigar  he  accepted  a light 
from  his  more  expeditious  companion, 
and  blew  forth  a long  wisp  of  smoke. 

“Suppose  we  walk  out  into  the  gar- 
den,” he  said.  “There  is  something  I 
shall  have  to  tell  you.” 

They  walked  together  down  the  steps 
of  Mama’s  bower,  along  the  graveled 
paths  between  the  roses,  until  they  had 
come  to  the  uttermost  limit  of  the  gar- 
den. There  the  doctor  turned. 
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spoken  words  had  impressed  the  fact 
‘ i khpvb'y.-sSick  ktarvyy  . , in  .;«  low,  they  skated  more  forcibly  Upon- Harvey’s 
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— my  wife  left  me.”  He  stated  the  fact 
baldly,  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  a train 
or  a bad  cold.  “At  the  time  I was  furi- 
ously angry.  I believe  I was  more  angry 
because  she  went  without  the  baby  than 
because  she  went.  We  had  not  been  ex- 
actly— happy.  It’s  no  use  going  into 
that.  I know  now  that  it  was  more  my 
fault  than  hers;  I ought  to  have  under- 
stood her  needs,  and  I did  not.  We  had 
believed  ourselves  very  much  in  love  at 
first.  It  did  not  take  long  to  discover 
that  we  were  not.  We  had  imagined  our- 
selves made  expressly  for  each  other;  we 
had  not  reckoned  on  a divergence  of 
temperaments.  We  were  poor,  very 
poor;  she  had  not  counted  on  that  when 
she  married  me.  I could  not  give  her  the 
amusements  she  wanted  nor  buy  her 
anything  to  take  their  place.  And  we 
lived  in  a big  city  where  she  knew  no 
one.  There  was  not  even  a woman  to 
talk  things  over  with  when  the  baby  was 
coming.  Neither  of  us  welcomed  that 
prospect — and  the  little  thing  wailed 
pretty  much  all  of  her  first  year.  No 
wonder!  The  child’s  cries  were  a re- 
proach to  the  mother,  who  would  not 
sacrifice  her  looks  to  the  feeding  of  it. 
She  used  to  spend  hours  out  of  the  house 
rather  than  listen  to  those  appealing 
cries.  Well,  I suppose  she  was  hard;  but 
I see  now  that  it  must  have  seemed  im- 
possible to  her — she  must  have  felt  that 
she  needed  all  the  comfort  her  beauty 
could  give  her.  Nothing,  apparently, 
could  soften  her.  So — she  went  away. 
You  never  can  explain  a thing  like  that; 
you  can  only  just  state  that  it  was  so. 

“If  things  had  been  bad  before,  they 
were  worse  afterward.  I had  hung  up 
my  sign  in  an  old-fashioned  neighbor- 
hood; patients  that  had  begun  to  come 
grew  distrustful  of  a young  doctor  whose 
wife  had  left  him.  Between  anger  and 
discouragement  I tried  the  usual  meth- 
ods of  inducing  forgetfulness.  I was  too 
angry,  too  sore,  to  think.  At  that  time  I 
had  not  realized  the  child.  I mean  the 
paternal  passion  in  me  had  not  been 
aroused.  But  when  she,  Mama,  was 
about  a year  and  a half  old,  or  a little 
more,  she  developed  colitis  — acute. 
Again,  it  was  no  wonder. 

“I  had  a good  nurse — the  woman  we 
have  now  in  the  kitchen — Eliza.  But  no 
woman  who  is  not  a mother  can  keep  go- 


ing for  more  than  a certain  number  of 
consecutive  hours.  So  I took  care  of  the 
baby  at  night — my  professional  interest 
was  up  by  then. 

“She  objected  to  her  little  crib,  so  we 
had  her  on  a big  four-poster  bed  that  had 
been  my  mother’s.  1 used  to  lie  on  the 
edge  of  it,  when  I’d  had  a hard  day,  and 
snatch  a nap  or  two.  You  know  that  age 
when  a baby’s  hair  is  beginning  to  curl 
up  of  itself,  and  the  intelligence  is  reach- 
ing out  at  everything,  and  there  are  a 
few  lisping  words?  One  morning  I woke 
up  with  her  curls  against  my  cheek,  and 
her  little  arms  around  my  neck.  She 
was  saying,  over  and  over,  in  a funny 
little  singsong — * Dad-dee  1 Dee-ah  Dad- 
dee!”’ 

The  doctor  paused,  lifted  his  cigar, 
and  drew  a deep  breath  of  smoke. 

“Well!  It  was  not  the  matter  of  a 
moment,  an  inspiration — I don’t  know 
much  about  inspirations.  But  I came  to 
an  understanding  with  myself.  I faced 
things — things  that  had  been,  things  in 
myself,  things  in  the  future.  Above  all, 
I faced  things  in  Mama’s  future.  I got 
in  correspondence  with  my  wife,  and 
asked  her  to  come  back.  She  said  she 
would'never  come  back,  wanted  never  to 
see  either  of  us  again;  but  I’ve  always 
had  an  idea  that  she  might  change  her 
mind  as  she  grew  older,  or  tired,  or  ill.  I 
told  her  that  she  might  come;  but  she 
never  has.  When  I thought  it  all  over, 
that  really  did  seem  the  better  way. 
You  can  do  a good  deal  with  your  own 
soul,  but  you  cannot  force  another’s. 
Yet  there  are  certain  things  that  every 
soul  needs,  has  a right  to,  for  its  com- 
plete development.  My  wife  thought  she 
needed  freedom — or,  at  any  rate,  what 
she  thought  at  the  time  was  freedom. 
But  Mama — well,  I believed  that  Mama 
had  been  deprived,  partly  by  my  fault, 
of  a good  deal  that  her  soul  was  going  to 
need.  So — I came  up  here,  where  I could 
make  a new  start,  and — I’ve  done  what 
I could  to  make  it  up  to  her.  I’ve — 
done  what  I could — to  give  her  the 
mother — she  ought  to  have  had:  the 
mother  she  needed.” 

“You — you  gave  up  your  career,  your 
chance  in  the  city — to  create  for  your 
child — for  Mama — ” The  other  man 
spoke  in  a choked  voice,  then  stopped, 
and  smote  one  hand  within  the  other. 
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But  the  doctor  only  waved  his  hand 
again. 

“Oh,  there  are  better  things  than  ca- 
reers, my  boy,”  he  said,  adding:  “But 
for  that  matter,  if  the  stuff  is  in  you,  it 
has  a way  of  cropping  out,  wherever  you 
are.  I guess  there  never  was  a ‘mute, 
inglorious  Milton,’  if  the  whole  truth  be 
told.” 

The  younger  man  nodded.  “That 
may  be  true  enough,  sir,”  he  said. 
“There’s  your  method  of  anesthesia! 
The  genius  that  could  work  out  such  a 
thing  as  that  could  not  be  downed,  and 
the  world  will  acclaim  it  no  matter 
where  it  comes  from.  But,  just  the 
same,  it  was  a tremendous  thing,  your 
being  willing  to  give  up  everything  to 
create — what  you  have  created,  for 
Mama.  That  has  been  your  real  life- 
work,  and  the  world  will  never  know  it. 
To  create,  to  evolve,  the  ideal  of  a 
mother  for  a motherless  girl — that  is 
real  creation,  sir,  just  about  the  biggest 
thing  there  can  be.” 

“I  should  call  it,  rather,  an  effort  at 
righting  a wrong;  the  meeting,  with  an 
ideal,  of  a soul’s  necessity  for  an  ideal. 
She  had  a right  to  a mother;  we  all  have 
a right  to  an  ideal.  Ideals  are  the  flam- 
ing ramparts  of  the  soul;  their  posses- 
sion is  about  the  only  real  defense  any  of 
us  can  have  against — ” 

But  Mama  had  come  running  from  the 
house  toward  them. 

“Father!  Oh,  father,”  she  cried,  dis- 
tress in  her  voice,  tears  in  her  eyes,  “they 
have  just  telephoned  from  the  hospital 
— they  have  got  to  operate — an  emer- 
gency case — and  they  want  you  to  come. 
Oh,  father!  It’s  mother’s  birthday,  and 
supper’s  all  ready,  and  you’re  always 
called  away  when  there’s  anything  im- 
portant going  on,  and — oh,  father /” 

Mechanically  the  doctor  threw  away 
his  half-smoked  cigar  and  looked  at  his 
watch,  immediately  all  the  professional. 
“Ha!  That  septicemia  case!  I thought 
so!  Better  have  done  it  by  daylight. 
But  still — ” 

“Oh,  father!”  the  girl  cried,  looking  up 
into  his  face,  her  hands  clasped  around 
his  arm  the  better  to  compel  his  atten- 
tion. “Father  dear!  Let  one  of  the 
others  give  the  new  gas!  It’s  mother’s 
birthday,  and  there’s  ice-cream,  and  I 
made  it,  and — ” 


They  had  moved  swiftly  along  the  lit- 
tle paths  between  the  roses,  and  into  the 
house.  In  the  hall  the  doctor  turned  to 
put  his  arm  around  her. 

“Why,  little  girl!”  he  protested. 
“What  would  mother  say?”  Then  he 
kissed  her,  and  said  to  the  younger  doc- 
tor, “ Better  come  along,  Harvey.  Sure 
to  be  interesting  complications.” 

Harvey  touched  the  girl’s  hand  with 
his,  looked  into  her  eyes,  sped  a silent 
message  to  her. 

She  followed  them  to  the  door  to  wave, 
should  Dallas  look  back.  He  returned 
the  message,  and  she  went  into  the  house 
again,  back  to  the  rose-bedecked  dining- 
room. 

A word  to  old  Eliza,  one  or  two  dishes 
removed  from  the  table,  a touch  here  and 
there,  and  the  supper  could  very  well 
await  their  return.  Meanwhile  there 
was  plenty  to  dream  of,  to  think  of,  to 
plan.  Her  face  grew  rosy  as  the  dreams 
came — those  dreams  of  a girl  whose  in- 
nocence is  newly  stirred  by  her  lover’s 
touch  into  the  instinct  of  the  woman: 
dreams  woven  of  wonder,  and  reverence, 
and  an  exquisite  sense  of  yearning.  . . . 

But  suddenly  her  dreams  retreated  to 
their  secret,  inner  hiding-place.  A knock 
sounded  upon  the  outer  door — evidently 
the  touch  of  some  hand  unfamiliar  with 
the  position  of  the  office-bell.  She  passed 
into  the  hall,  still  smiling,  opened  it, 
stood  there. 

“I  wish  to  see  the  doctor,”  a woman 
said. 

The  words  were  heard  every  hour  of 
the  day  at  that  door,  yet  Mama  imme- 
diately recognized  a different  quality  in 
their  present  saying. 

“He  is  not  here  now,”  she  replied. 
“Will  you  come  in  and  wait  for  him?” 

The  woman  smiled,  and  stepped  into 
the  hall;  Mama  could  observe  what 
manner  of  woman  she  was. 

“Oh,  I’ll  wait,  all  right,”  she  said. 

The  woman’s  eyes  did  not  meet  the 
girl’s;  yet  she  knew,  without  caring, 
that  Mama’s  look  was  upon  her,  wonder- 
ingly,  curiously.  She  had  the  bearing  of 
one  who  holds  herself  somewhat  superior 
to  her  immediate  surroundings,  though 
now  she  was  a trifle  nervous,  even  though 
the  nervousness  was  observable  only  in 
the  uplifted  head,  the  quickly  moving 
glance,  in  the  manner  of  being  on  guard, 
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as  it  were.  She  was  handsome,  too,  not- 
withstanding the  look  of  weariness  on 
her  face;  and  the  girl’s  knowledge  of  the 
world  did  not  go  far  enough  to  disclose 
the  methods  by  which  a part,  at  least,  of 
her  good  looks  had  been  induced.  But  it 
would  have  taken  more  than  Mama’s 
unaccustomedness  to  fail  to  recognize 
certain  qualities  in  the  other’s  garments 
— the  veil  of  tawdry  lace  thrown  back 
from  the  hat  too  heavily  feathered,  the 
dress  of  a satin  that  was  too  shiny,  the 
cheapness  of  the  shoes,  the  stockings  of 
transparent  silk.  Mama’s  glance  dwelt 
on  these  details  with  that  mingled  won- 
der and  curiosity  of  the  sheltered  woman 
toward  the  woman  who  is  not.  But  the 
visitor’s  look  did  not  meet  the  girl’s;  in- 
stead, it  moved  everywhere  else — around 
the  hall,  into  the  doctor’s  study  on  the 
left,  to  the  shadowy  living-room  on  the 
right,  past  Mama  to  the  flower-bedecked 
dining-room,  still  lighted  by  the  festive 
candles  of  the  delayed  supper. 

“Ah!  Pretty  well  fixed!”  she  said,  as 
if  to  herself. 

Mama  closed  the  front  door  and 
moved  toward  the  study. 

“Won’t  you  come  in  here  and  wait?” 
she  asked. 

But  the  stranger,  with  a murmur 
that  was  unintelligible  to  Mama,  walked 
down  the  hall,  without  haste,  without 
the  appearance  of  knowing  that  she  was 
trespassing,  and  into  the  dining-room. 
Surprised,  almost  affronted,  inwardly 
protesting  at  the  invasion,  the  girl  fol- 
lowed her. 

“He  is  having  a party,”  the  woman 
said,  half  questioning,  half  asserting. 
Then,  her  look  finding  the  masses  of 
roses:  “Ah!”  she  exclaimed.  “Roses! 
How  lovely — lovely!” 

She  stooped  across  the  expanse  of  ta- 
ble, between  the  candles,  and  bent  over 
the  bowl  that  Marna  had  last  filled, 
touching  the  nodding  flowers  with  lips 
and  cheek  and  fingers,  breathing  deeply 
of  their  fragrance. 

When  she  turned  again  to  Marna,  as 
if  looking  for  an  answer  to  her  question, 
some  of  the  assertiveness  of  her  earlier 
manner  was  gone;  there  was  something 
new,  something  touched,  moved,  soft- 
ened in  her  face — or  was  it  only  in  her 
eyes? 

Mama  smiled.  “Not  really  a party,” 
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she  said.  “It  is  mother’s  birthday,  and 
we  always  have  roses.” 

The  visitor  stood  looking  at  the  girl 
— the  scarcely  awakened  child-woman; 
Mama  was  smiling  at  the  flowers,  happy, 
secure,  all  unaware  of  the  quick  changes 
that  passed  across  the  older  woman’s 
face.  Yet,  if  she  had  seen,  she  would  not 
have  known  them  for  surprise,  distrust, 
quick  speculation,  and  again  that  earlier 
look  of  being  on  the  defensive. 

“The  eighteenth  of  June,”  the  stran- 
ger said,  as  if  stating  something  she  knew 
well.  Then  she  started,  and  asked,  the 
words  coming  out  sharply,  incisively, 
“Who  is  your  mother?” 

Mama’s  smile  passed  from  the  flow- 
ers to  the  guest.  “Why — just  mother!” 
she  said.  “We  always  remember  her 
birthday — and  her  wedding-day.” 

A quick,  introspective  look  came  into 
the  other  woman’s  eyes,  the  look  of  one 
remembering  something  long  forgotten. 
“The  eighteenth  of  June!”  she  whis- 
pered, and  drew  a sharp,  gasping  breath. 
Then  again  she  asked,  in  her  impulsive 
manner,  “ Who  are  you  ?” 

“I?  Oh,  I’m  only  the  doctor’s  Mar- 
na,” the  young  girl  said. 

The  visitor  bent  nearer,  more  closely 
to  look  into  the  girl’s  face.  “Mama!” 
she  said;  and  repeated,  in  a tone  of  in- 
credulous questioning,  “Mama?” 

“Yes,  Mama.  It’s  only  a silly  little 
name,  my  baby  way  of  saying  Marian. 
That  was  my  mother’s  name.” 

Again  the  woman  bent  closer,  again 
her  face  changed;  but  this  time  it  was  as 
if  all  expression  had  been  wiped  from  it 
by  some  invisible  erasure.  Peering  at 
the  girl,  lips  parted,  pale,  she  stood 
motionless,  speechless,  until  something 
of  quickening  alarm  in  Mama’s  face 
warned  her;  then  she  turned  and  walked 
past  the  table  to  the  fireplace. 

There  was  a long  mirror  across  the 
mantel;  there  were  roses,  too,  and  light- 
ed candles.  She  went  close,  put  back 
her  veil,  bent  the  brim  of  her  hat  up- 
ward, looked  at  her  own  reflected  face 
as  if  searching  there.  Then  again  she 
turned  to  Marna. 

“‘Was’?”  she  repeated.  “Your  moth- 
er’s name  ‘was’  Marian?  Why  do  you 
say  ‘ was’?” 

She  waved  toward  the  lighted  table, 
toward  the  birthday  flowers.  Mama’s 
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with  iitrb:  children— it  is  so  wonderful!  call  them  hers,  because  roses  were  her 
And  there  k never  a woman/- ill,  -who  flowers,’' 

sends  for  him  in  v,bn  at  any  time.  . ‘Ilii'^.pldjer VtiiMhSjt;.  sat; te&nmg'.  forward  >. 

Mother  loy tyd ;. -Utile  children, he $ays»and  Aykh .parted  iips.  isktrihg  ai  the  girl, 
she  was  a woman  herself;  so  haw  can  he  breathing  heavily;  Whir*  ut lace,. white  of 
fail  women,  how-  tan  he  not  be  tt-ndet  Ups.  The  silence  -w us  brokers  ur  last  by 
with  little  children:?  .And  she  was.  good-'  - . her  whispeiti-  ;•; 
my  mother!  1 have  prayed,  every  night  "Merciful  Cod.' in  heaven!” 

of  my  life,-  thp^fod  wiiXifldimsi'ke:-  mscas  $he  spoke  them  not  in  prayer,  not  in. 
good  as  my  mother  r jiiut  taught  roe  blasphemy.  hr from  idly.  They  came, 
the  words  before  they  had  any  meaning  rather.  as  the  expression  of  ent  w ho  be- 
holds the  face  of  the 
God  of  Mercy,  and  is 
. ... ... 


pain  ; 

all  .thy  dehahee  was 
gone- front  her  m anm-r. 

Although  there  was 
mr  least  suggestion  of 
appeal  m the  straw- 
getV  face  or  bearing, 
yet  Maras  felt  y sud- 
den impulse  of  pity 
toward  her. 

% Won’t  voo  sit 
down  r“  she  said.  <r[ 
— rl  am  glad  you  a re 
here.  ( jin  glad—  to- 
night--- to  have  a worn- 
an  to  trtfk  ok  ' 
Thgothercarne  slow- 
ly at  ound  the  table  to 
toy  place  that  had 
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“Yes,  sit  there,”  Mama  said,  smiling 
softly,  her  face  suddenly  rosy  like  an 
opening  rose.  “That  is  where  my — 
where  Dali — is  to  sit.  This  will  be  the 
first  time  we  have  had  supper  together 
— in  just  this  way — the  three  of  us. 
Father  thinks  this  would  have  been 
mother’s  happiest  birthday  because  of 
my — new  happiness.  I suppose  that  is 
the  way  with  mothers.  And  do  you 
know,  I have  always  realized  what  moth- 
er must  have  been  like,  and  what  she 
would  have  wanted  me  to  do;  but  now 
— since  last  night — since  Dali — now  I 
know  how  she  felt!” 

Mama  was  looking  out  of  the  open 
window;  there  was  a brilliant  planet  in 
the  southern  sky,  and  the  scent  of  roses 
and  honeysuckle  came  in  on  the  air  of 
the  soft  June  night.  The  older  woman’s 
eyes  seemed  to  be  shadowed  by  increas- 
ingly dark  circles,  but  now  her  look  did 
not  waver  from  Mama’s  face. 

“There  is  a big  trunk  up  in  the  attic,” 
Mama  went  on.  “ It  has  some  of  moth- 
er’s things  in  it,  and — a little  bundle — of 
— baby  clothes.  I think — mother  must 
have  made  them — for  me.  This  morn- 
ing I went  up-stairs  and  opened  the 
trunk  and  took  out  the  little  bundle. 
There  was  flannel — oh,  so  softl  I held 
it  to  my  cheek,  and  it  almost  seemed  as 
if  the  little  baby — the  baby  that  was  I 
— were  nestling  there.  I know  mother 
must  have  held  it  so,  in  those  days  when 
she  was  — waiting.  And  some  little 
dresses — oh,  such  tiny,  tiny  things!”  she 
laughed,  “such  little  sleeves,  only  big 
enough  for  a few  of  my  fingers!  It  was 
almost  as  if  I could  see  a baby’s  dear 
little  crumpled  fist . . .” 

The  visitor  had  arisen  and  walked  to 
the  window,  where  she  stood  looking  up 
at  the  evening  sky. 

“And  there  was  mother’s  wedding- 
dress  1”  Mama  went  on.  “I’ve  been 
thinking  of  my  wedding-dress — mine! 
Oh,  I do  so  hope  I can  make  Dali  care 
for  me  as  father — cares  for — mother!” 

The  woman  at  the  window  turned  and 
walked  toward  the  door.  “ I am  going,” 
she  said,  hoarsely. 

Mama  sprang  up,  all  compunction. 
“Oh,  I have  talked  too  much!”  she 
cried.  “I  have  driven  you  away!  Oh, 
won’t  you  wait  for  father?” 

“No,”  said  the  other,  “you  have  not 
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talked  too-  much.  But  I shall  not  wait. 
Tell  your  father — tell  him  that  I — that 
some  one — came — not  intending  to  leave 
— so  soon.” 

“Oh!”  the  girl  cried,  still  protesting. 
“Then  don’t  leave — please!  You  must 
see  father!” 

“Ah!  You  think  your  father  is — very 
wonderful?” 

“But  he  is!  And  a very  great  doc- 
tor!” 

“Well,  if  you  happen  to  think  of  it, 
tell  him,  some  day,  that  some  of  us  learn 
to  measure  our  own  failure  by  others’ 
success.”  The  stranger  had  drawn  her 
veil  over  her  face  now.  “And  tell  him — 
that — that  I shall  not  come  back.” 

Mama’s  look  was  troubled,  anxious, 
bewildered.  “I  don’t  understand.” 

“No,”  said  the  other,  “you  don’t  un- 
derstand. But  there  are.  better  things 
than  understanding.  Faith  and  trust 
and  forbearance  are  better,  and  pity  and 
forgiveness.  And  love.” 

.“Oh  yes,  I know  that.  I know  that 
very  well ! Love  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world.”  The  girl  repeated  the  words 
very  seriously,  even  with  solemnity,  as 
if  she  were  repeating  a phrase  of  worship 
in  the  celebration  of  a sacrament.  “But 
I wish  you  would  wait  for  father!” 

The  stranger  smiled  behind  her  veil. 
“Do  you?”  she  asked,  tenderly,  as  if 
she  were  speaking  to  a child.  Then,  re- 
turning to  her  earlier  manner,  “And 
there’s  self-sacrifice.  Don’t  forget  that 
— Marna.” 

“Oh,  I know,”  said  the  girl.  “Father 
has  often  spoken  of  that.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  mothers  are  made  of — patience 
and  love  and  self-sacrifice.” 

The  woman  went  out  of  the  dining- 
room, soundlessly;  but  b.efore  she  had 
reached  the  door  Mama  came  up  to  her, 
her  hands  full  of  roses  that  she  had  taken 
from  the  table. 

“If  you  must  go,”  she  said,  “you  will 
let  me  give  you  these  flowers,  will  you 
not?  She  would  have  liked  me  to  give 
them  away — to  you.” 

The  stranger  hesitated. 

“Oh,  surely  you  will  take  them — will 
you  not?  Because,  you  know,  it  is  my 
mother’s  birthday!” 

The  woman  lilted  their  fragrant  cool- 
ness to  her  face  as  she  turned  away. 
“Yes,”  she  said,  “it  is — her  birthday.” 
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BY  tr.  D. 

Si  • »< ' t capital  at  that 

ri/  "&£,  had  ratbt-v  the 

iMij  f .tSi./’i  sfkial  fact's  than  the  sri- 
I ii  da)  forms.  We  were 
j|4f|  ' ■ invited  ^ft-|ia:ftj'ps'.cere- 

lk^^-#fegiep: niontftltsly  t-notigh,  hut . 

we.  diet  not  all  find  it 
itfi-towa  tv  to  answer  whether  we  would 
come  <jj  not,  Our  hostess  remained, 
in  doubt  of  us  rrl!  we  eai?v  .;.r  did  not 
come;  at  least  that  was,  the  case  with 
young  mm;  , we  never  inquired  whether 
it  was  so  with  yporig  girls  or  uritv  If / 
sometimes  you  wished  ro  go  with  one 
of  these4  you  found  oat  as  deiicatefy  55 
you  cctdd  whether  she  was  invited, 
ami  if  she  was  you  .-begged  'her  to  let 
you  go  with  hut,  arid  arrived  with 
her  in  one  of  the  two-horse  hacks  which 
formed  out*  cio  service,  and  which  1 
still,  see  bulking  in  the  far  perspective  of 
the  State  Street  comer  of  the  State 
Bouse  yard/  If  you  had  courage  so  high, 
or  purse  so  full,  you  had  sent  the  young 
lady  a flower  w hich  she . wore  to  the 
party  — piefetahly  a white  camellia 
which  the  German  florist,  briefly  known 
to  our  you, r«g.  world  as  joe,  allowed  • 
you  to  choose  from  t!hs  m-e.  Why 
preferably  a white  camellia  l tHUfid  pot 
say  after  this  lapse  of  time;  perhaps  be- 
cause its  cold,  odorless  purity  expressed 
the  unrmpassmoed  emotion  which  often 
inspired  pile  gift  and  its  acCWptaflce, 
Bringing  a young  lady  to  a party 
might  mean  simply  that,  you  en  joyed  ■■ 
the  distinction  /of  bringing  her,  vorijf 
likely"  she  fmmd  her  mrjther  there  when 
she  came  with  you,  unmindful,  tlx  one 
and  the  ythyr,  that  there  was  such  a thing 
as  the  chancrunagc  of  a nirite  gfniiscious. 
world.  The;  parties  at  the  Columbus 
houses  reetn  nevci  to  have  been  wanting 
in  the  elders  whom  cur  American  society 
nSfcid  ro  he.  aceysed  of  hjtionng.  TheVsU- 

but  even  at  the  affairs  which  my  sophis- 
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noircLin 

tfcsfridn  ■early  distingiiribed  from  these 
.hospitalities  there  were  mat  me  people 

i'hadgh,  both  married  and  uoriiarncd, 
who,  though  they  felt  no  charge  con- 
eerrihig  then  da  ugh  tfctv  or  nieces,  found 
if  pleasant,  to  remain  till  the  yomv; 
ladies  were  ready  tube  sembofne  by 
their  self-chosen  Cscotts,,  A youth  who 
danchd  so  btik  and  so  badly  as  I was 
rather-  often  thrown  Upon  these  chari- 
table elders  ,;  fori  Ids.  entTmihrwvn*,  and 
| -uifinv’t  remember  his  ever  failing  of  it. 
People — and  by  people  I do  not  mean 
Women  oftly-r-resd  a good  deal  in  that 
Idyllic  Columbus,  and  it  was  mv  greatest 
pleasure  ta  talk.  with  any  one  whowould 
about  the  ueWrilKHifcs  or  the  old,  The 
old  books  were  known  mostly  to  that 
number'  of  professional  tnen-~lavvymv 
doctors,  and  different  scientists— which 
Was  disproportionately  large  m out  pop- 
ulation.; they  Were  each  enhrivared  m 
bis  own  way,  and  some  in  mine,  or  the 
better  part,  -of  ir.  The  young  and  the 
younger  women  read  the  current  fiction 
Slid  poetry,  at  least  enough  to  be  asked 
whether  they"  Had  seen  this  book  or  that  ; 
and  there  was  a group  of  young  men 
with  who®  T could  share  my  sometimes 
aggressive  ltrt<mtfst  in  my  favorite  au- 
thors. I put  the"  scale  purposely  low; 
hut  1 think  1 eoiitd  truthfully  say  that 
there,  was  .then-  ho  A meric  an  communi  ty 
outside  of  such  literary  centers  as  We 
had  which  surpassed  ours  in  the  taste  for 
literature,'  A«vihe  same  ririx  it  must 
by  confessed.  i.t  Would  be  essvforsuch 

an  intensely-  literary  spirit  as  1 was  to 
deegivt-  himself;  and  tu  think  that  he 
aJ w ay  9 fri up d w'h at  he  may  have  oftenet 
brought*  - ,.  / / V 1 

For  a lung  time  after  the  advene  of 
our  new  journalism  the  kind  of  writing 
which  wy  practiced  seemed  to  he  the 
pleasure  of  good  society.  which  did  net 
object  to  such  conryie-ace  as  rye  nut . 
into  ouf  mocking/  Some  tvfao  possibly 
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trembled  at  our  boldness  darklingly 
comforted  themselves  for  our  persi- 
flage by  the  good  cause  in  which  it 
frisked.  When  a very  daring  thing 
came  out  in  the  afternoon,  the  young 
news  editor  in  his  round  of  calls  could 
hear  the  praise  of  it  from  charming  read- 
ers in  the  evening,  or  he  might  be 
stopped  in  the  street  next  day  and  told 
how  good  it  was  by  the  fathers,  or  broth- 
ers, or  brothers-in-law  of  those  charm- 
ing readers.  It  was  more  like  the  prompt 
acclaim  the  drama  enjoys  than  the  slow 
recognition  of  literature;  but  I,  at  least, 
was  always  trying  to  make  my  writing 
literature,  and  after  fifty-odd  years  it 
may  perhaps  be  safely  owned  that  I had 
mainly  a literary  interest  in  the  political 
aspects  and  events  which  I treated.  I 
truly  felt  the  ethical  quality  of  the  slav- 
ery question,  and  I had  genuine  convic- 
tions about  it,  but  for  practical  politics 
I did  not  care;  I wished  only  to  under- 
stand enough  of  them  to  seize  any  chance 
for  a shot  at  the  other  side  which  they 
might  give.  I had  been  in  the  midst  of 
practical  politics  almost  from  my  child- 
hood; through  my  whole  youth  the  din 
of  meetings,  of  rallies,  of  conventions 
had  been  in  my  ears;  but  I was  never  at 
a meeting,  a rally,  or  a convention;  I 
have  never  yet  heard  a political  speech 
to  the  end.  For  a future  novelist,  a 
realist,  that  was  a pity,  but  so  it  was. 

In  that  day  of  lingering  intolerance, 
intolerance  which  can  scarcely  be  im- 
agined in  this  day,  and  which  scarcely 
stopped  short  of  condemning  the  mild 
latitudinarianism  of  the  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table  as  infidelity,  every  one 
but  a few  outright  atheists  were  more  or 
less  devout.  In  Columbus  the  different 
forms  of  Calvinism  drew  the  most  wor- 
shipers; our  chief  was  constant  with  his 
family  at  the  Episcopal  service;  but  Reed 
was  frankly  outside  of  all  ecclesiastical 
allegiance;  and  I,  who  believed  myself 
of  my  father’s  Swedenborgian  faith, 
could  make  it  my  excuse  for  staying 
away  from  other  churches,  since  there 
was  none  of  mine.  If  I tried  listening  to 
a sermon,  it  was  apt  to  end  in  my  getting 
a suggestion  from  it  for  the  construction 
or  the  reconstruction  of  some  scene  in  my 
fiction  orsome  turn  of  phrase  in  my  verse. 
It  must  rather  have  been  a turn  of 
phrase  in  my  verse,  for  as  yet  fiction 
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was  remote  from  me,  and  I thought  prose 
fit  mainly  for  every-day  use  in  my  news- 
paper work.  I was  already  beginning  to 
print  my  verses  in  such  of  the  honored 
Eastern  periodicals  as  would  take  them 
— usually  for  nothing.  But  I will  not 
dwell  here  upon  the  whirl  of  esthetical 
emotions  in  which  I eddied  round  and 
round  at  that  tumultuous  period.  I 
have  elsewhere  sufficiently  told  the  story 
of  my  first  formal  venture  in  the  little 
volume  of  verse  which  I united  with 
my  friend  John  J.  Piatt  in  offering 
to  the  world.  I may  add  here  that 
it  appeared  just  at  Christmas-time  in 
1859,  from  the  press  of  a hopeful 
young  publisher  in  Columbus  who  was 
making  his  experiment  in  the  unpromis- 
ing hour  when  no  good  thing  was 
expected  to  come  out  of  the  West. 
We  two  were  of  the  only  four  poets 
beyond  the  Alleghanies  who  had  yet 
been  accepted  by  The  Atlantic , and 
our  publisher  had  the  courage  to  make 
our  book  very  pretty  in  print  and 
binding.  It  was  so  pretty  that  I am 
afraid  some  people  liked  it  for  its  looks; 
one  young  lady  said  that  I at  least  could 
have  no  trouble  in  choosing  what  Christ- 
mas present  I should  make  my  friends. 
She  was  that  very  beautiful  girl  whom 
it  was  the  unanimous  romance  of  our 
city  to  elect  the  most  beautiful;  but  I re- 
jected her  unprofessional  suggestion  with 
as  much  pride  as  if  she  had  been  plain. 
I gave  my  book  to  no  one,  in  my  haugh- 
ty aversion  from  even  the  shadow  of 
advertising,  and  it  might  have  been  in 
deference  to  my  feeling  that  nearly  every 
one  refrained  from  buying  it. 

Not  so  many  people  in  our  town 
could  have  known  me  for  my  poetry 
as  for  my  journalism,  and  I do  not  pre- 
tend that  the  sexes  were  equally  divided 
in  its  recognition.  I have  intimated 
my  fancy  that  with  some  men,  men  of 
affairs,  men  of  the  more  serious  callings, 
the  face  of  the  poet  was  saved  by  the 
mocking  audacity  of  the  paragrapher. 
If  I could  be  so  sharp,  so  hard,  in  my 
comment  on  the  day’s  events,  I could 
not  be  so  soft  as  I seemed  in  those 
rhymes  where  I studied  the  manner  of 
Heine,  the  manner  of  Tennyson,  and 
posed  in  this  or  that  dramatized  per- 
sonality, but  was  acceptable  for  qualities 
which  recommend  average  men  to  one 
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another.  Some  of  that  sort  made  friends 
with  me;  some  even  who  were  of  di- 
verse political  thinking  tolerated  my 
mockeries  of  opinions  which  they  sup- 
posed their  principles.  But  neither  mv 
pleasure  nor  my  pride  was  in  such 
friendship.  What  I wished  to  do  al- 
ways and  evermore  was  to  think  and 
dream  and  talk  literature  and  literature 
only.  I held  it  a higher  happiness 
to  stop  at  a street  comer  with  a con- 
genial young  lawyer  and  enter  upon  a 
fond  discussion  of,  say,  De  Quincey’s 
essays  than  to  prove  myself  worthy 
the  respect  of  any  most  eminent  citizen 
who  knew  not  L)e  Quincey.  But  I 
held  it  far  the  highest  happiness  to  call 
at  some  house  where  there  were  young 
ladies  waiting  and  willing  to  be  called 
upon,  and  to  join  them  in  asking  and 
answering  whether  we  had  read  this  or 
that  late  novel  or  current  serial.  It  is 
as  if  we  did  nothing  then  but  read  late 
novels  and  current  serials,  which  it  was 
essential  for  us  to  know  one  another’s 
minds  upon  down  to  the  instant;  other 
things  might  wait,  but  these  concerns 
were  pressing. 

Of  course  there  were  some  houses 
where  such  problems  were  of  more  im- 
mediate and  persistent  interest  than 
other  houses.  Such  a house  was  the 
ever-dear  house  of  the  S.  family,  which 
made  itself  home  any  hour  of  the  day 
up  to  midnight  for  such  youth  as  had 
been  once  adopted  its  sons.  It  was  not 
only  a literary  house,  it  was  even  more 
a musical  house,  where  there  were  both 
singing  and  playing,  with  interludes  of 
laughter  and  joking  in  all  forms  of  seem- 
ly mirth.  I could  no  more  sing  or  play 
than  I could  dance,  but  I was  sometimes 
suffered  by  the  kind-hearted  hospital- 
ity to  try  singing;  and  I could  talk  with 
the  best.  So  it  was  my  more  than  con- 
tent in  the  lapse  of  the  music  to  sit  with 
the  young  aunt  (she  seemed  so  mature 
in  her  later  twenties  to  me  in  my  earliest) 
and  exchange  impressions  of  the  books 
new  and  old  that  we  had  been  reading. 
We  frequenters  of  the  house  held  her  in 
that  honor  which  is  the  best  thing  in 
the  world  for  young  men  to  feel  for 
some  gentle  and  cultivated  woman;  I 
suppose  she  was  a charming  person 
apart  from  her  literary  opinions;  but 
we  did  not  think  of  her  looks;  we  thought 


of  her  wise  z 
clear  mind. 

It  was  the 
George  Eliot 
Reade,  whot 
one  another  . 
was  passing  a 
Magazine,  z 
with  perhaps 
other  novels 
tion  in  our  pl< 
this  argued  v 
sidious  effect 
spurn  the  worl 
about  trying  t 
was  like  wnoi 
hostess  was  re 
to  think  that  i 
for  her  to  say 
case  of  the  har 
reasons,  really, 
appeared  that  ; 
Clive  Newcome, 
like  those  friend 
his  nature  was 
She  said  somethi 
and  when  her  sa 
we  revolted  in  a 
not  have  that  tl 
the  friend  whom 
I do  not  know  t< 
of  not  calling  for 
resentment.  I d 
the  week,  if  it  was 
ing  again;  but  I s 
something  said  o 
Miss  A.,  which  i 
sister  to  modify 
into  a recognition 
which  bound  us  f 

We  are  all  dead 
the  youngest  dau 
First  of  all,  the 
me  the  memory  < 
do  not  know  how 
the  beauty  of  it.  1 
as  well  as  my  friend, 
the  many  maladies, 
my  ailing  adolesce 
have  no  fee  for  ci 
my  pains  or  fears 
nights  of  singing  anc 
and  joking,  he  woul 
ment  between  patien 
than  share  our  jollity 
it  came  to  my  leavi 
going  that  far  journey 
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I seemed  bound  as  on  a journey  to  an- 
other planet,  he  asked  me  once  into  his 
little  outside  office  by  the  State  Street 
gate,  and  had  me  tell  him  what  provi- 
sion I had  made  for  the  chances  before 
me.  I told  him,  and  then  whether  he 
thought  it  not  enough  in  that  war-time, 
when  the  personal  risks  were  doubled 
by  the  national  risks,  he  said:  “Well,  I 
am  not  a rich  man,  or  the  son  of  a rich 
man,  but  if  you  think  you  need  some- 
thing more,  1 can  let  you  have  it.”  I 
had  been  keeping  my  misgivings  to  my- 
self, but  now  I owned  them  and  bor- 
rowed the  two  hundred  dollars  which  he 
seemed  to  have  there  with  him,  as  if  in 
expectation  of  my  need. 

It  may  be  that  with  the  passage  of 
time  there  began  to  be  shadows  in  the 
picture  otherwise  too  bright.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  time  the  calls  and  balls 
may  have  begun  to  pall,  and  a subtle 
Weltschmerz  to  pierce  the  heart;  but 
scarcely  any  sense  of  that  remains. 
What  is  certain  is  that  the  shadow  of  in- 
credible civic  disaster  which  was  soon  to 
fill  the  whole  heaven  still  lurked  below 
the  horizon,  or,  if  it  showed  itself  there, 
took  the  form  of  retreating  clouds  which 
we  had  but  to  keep  on  laughing  and 
dancing  in  order  to  smile  altogether  out 
of  sight.  The  slavery  question,  which 
was  not  yet  formidably  a question  of 
disunion,  was  with  most  of  the  older  men 
a question  of  politics,  though  with  men 
like  Dr.  S.  it  was  a question  of  humanity, 
of  morality;  with  the  younger  men  it 
was  a partisan  question,  a difference  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Republicans;  with 
me  it  was  a question  of  emotions,  of  im- 
passioned convictions,  and  in  my  news- 
paper work  a question  of  copy,  of  ma- 
terial for  joking,  for  firing  the  Southern 
heart.  It  might  be  brought  home  to  us 
in  some  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mother 
who  killed  her  children  in  Cincinnati, 
rather  than  let  them  be  taken  back  with 
her  to  Kentucky;  and  there  was  at  first 
the  horror  of  revolted  humanity,  and  then 
the  acquiescence  of  sickened  patience. 
It  was  the  law,  it  was  the  law;  and  the 
law  was  constitutional  and  must  be 
obeyed  till  it  was  repealed.  Looking 
back  nowto  that  law-abiding  submission, 
I can  see  that  it  was  fine  in  its  way,  and  I 
can  see  something  pathetic  in  it  as  well 


as  in  the  attitude  of  our  whole  people, 
both  South  and  North,  confronted  in  that 
hopeless  labyrinth,  neither  side  quite 
meaning  it  or  realizing  it. 

We  young  men  were  mostly  Republi- 
cans, but  some  of  us  were  Democrats, 
and  some  of  us  were  Southerners  or  de- 
rivatively Southern.  I have  said  how 
little  society  with  us  was  affected  by 
New  England,  even  in  such  a custom 
as  Thanksgiving,  and  I may  go  a little 
further  and  say  how  it  was  characterized 
for  good  as  well  as  for  evil  by  the  nearer 
South  rather  than  the  farthest  East,  but 
more  for  good  than  for  evil.  Many  peo- 
ple of  Southern  origin  among  us  had 
chosen  a Northern  home,  because  they 
would  rather  live  in  a Free  State  than  a 
Slave  State;  they  had  not  cast  their 
sectional  patriotism,  but  when  it  came 
to  a question  of  which  ideal  should  pre- 
vail, they  preferred  the  Northern  ideal. 
The  younger  generation  of  their  blood 
were  native  Ohioans,  and  these  were  not 
distinguishable  from  the  children  of  the 
New-Englanders  and  the  Scotch-Irish 
Pennsylvanians  by  anything  that  I can 
remember.  Our  manners  might  have 
been  simpler  and  freer  than  those  of  the 
East,  but  the  American  manners  were 
then  everywhere  simple  and  free,  and  are 
so  yet,  I believe,  among  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  our  ninety-nine  millions.  It 
seems  to  me  now  that  the  manners  in 
Columbus  were  very  good,  then,  among 
the  young  people.  One  cannot  say  what 
change  the  over-muchness  of  subsequent 
money  may  have  made  in  them,  but 
one  cannot  believe  the  change,  if  any,  is 
for  the  better.  There  seems  to  have 
been  greater  pecuniary  equality  than 
there  is  now;  there  was  an  evener  sky- 
line, with  scarcely  a sky-scraping  mill- 
ionaire breaking  it  anywhere.  Within 
what  was  recognized  as  society  there  was 
as  much  social  as  pecuniary  equality. 
Once  I was  told  that  I had  been  much 
distinguished  in  being  asked  to  a cer- 
tain house;  but  I was  not  conscious  of 
the  difference  noted  to  me;  apparently 
one  met  the  same  people  everywhere  on 
that  easily  ascertained  level  above  the 
people  who  worked  for  their  living  with 
their  hands.  That  did  not  occur  to  me 
then,  and  only  just  occurs  to  me  now,  as 
something  strange  and  sad;  something 
that  for  ever  belies  our  democracy,  but 
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is  so  fast  and  deep-rooted  in  the  con- 
ditions which  our  plutocracy  has  kept 
from  our  ancestral  monarchies  and  aris- 
tocracies, and  must  keep  so  long  as  men 
live  upon  one  another  in  the  law  of 
competition. 

In  one  house  there  was  more  singing 
and  playing,  and  in  another  more  read- 
ing and  talking.  All  the  young  ladies 
were  beautiful,  with  the  supremacy  of 
that  young  lady  whom  it  was  our  poetry 
to  hold  so  beautiful  that  no  other  might 
contest  it.  As  I believe  the  use  still  is 
in  the  South,  we  called  them  Miss  Lily, 
Miss  Julia,  Miss  Sally,  Miss  Fanny,  Miss 
Maggie,  whether  they  were  the  older  or 
the  younger  daughters  of  the  family. 
We  were  always  meeting  them  at  parties, 
or,  failing  that,  or  including  that,  we 
went  to  call  upon  them  at  their  houses. 
We  called  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  no 
strange  thing  for  a young  man  to  call 
every  evening  of  the  week,  not  at  one 
house,  but  at  three  or  four.  How,  in  the 
swift  sequence  of  parties,  we  managed 
so  often  to  find  the  young  ladies  at 
home,  remains  one  of  the  mysteries 
which  age  must  leave  youth  to  solve. 
Possibly  in  that  sharply  foreshortened 
perspective  of  the  past  the  parties  show 
of  closer  succession  than  they  really 
were. 

At  most  of  the  houses  we  saw  only 
the  young  ladies;  it  was  they  whom  we 
asked  for;  but  there  were  other  houses 
where  the  mothers  of  the  family  received 
with  the  daughters,  and  at  one  of  these 
my  welcome  was  immediately  of  a kind- 
ness and  always  of  a conscience  which 
it  touches  me  still  to  recall.  I was  taken 
at  the  best  I meant  as  well  as  the  best 
I was  by  the  friend  who  was  the  ex- 
quisite spirit  of  that  place,  and  made  me 
at  home  in  it.  My  world  had  been  very 
small,  and  it  has  never  since  been  the 
greatest;  but  I think  yet,  as  I divined 
then,  that  she  was  of  a social  genius 
which  would  have  made  her  in  any 
capital  the  leader  she  was  in  ours.  Her 
house  expressed  her,  so  that  when  her 
home  finally  changed  to  another  the  new 
house  obeyed  the  magic  of  her  taste,  and 
put  on  the  semblance  of  the  first,  with  a 
conservatory  breathing  through  it  the 
odor  of  her  flowers  and  the  murmur  of 
the  dove  that  lived  among  them — her- 
self a flower-like  and  bird-like  presence, 
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delicate,  ele 
been  fanciec 
condition  in 
She  lived  to  1 
which  attest 
legiance  to  h< 
but  when  I J 
young  to  be 
mother  by 
who  all  callec 
have  been  h 
I suppose  she 
sovereign  am< 
she  was  the  nr 
my  literary  j 
literature  may 
but  she  nevei 
when  too  mui 
hungry  for  fl; 
such  as  I wa 
a wiser  and  f 
render  her  men 
many  years  f; 
cannot  be  spo 
made  her  even 
was  our  comn 
Swedenborgian 
afterward,  the  la 
of  it  in  these  wor 
with  scorn;  it  m 
she  said,  but  a 
perceived  that  si 
that  agnosticism 
vated  world  hac 
heard  that  she 
faith,  which  was 
than  reasoned  in 
am  sure  of  is  th; 
and  that  she  wa 
to  this  bond  of  a 
dition  when,  upc 
nition  of  my  wo 
how  according  to ! 
thing  we  said  or 
from  the  divine, 
ly,  but  inwardly 
my  conceit  of  the 
very  great;  I alwa 
better  things;  in  f 
masterpiece  before 
as  they  were,  I 
wholly  mine. 

For  a like  reasor 
er  though  still  mode 
of  my  old  friend,  IV 
He  was  then  ayounj 
preaching  at  Cincinr 
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liberalism  in  religion,  and  publish- 
ing a slight  monthly  magazine  named 
after  The  Dial  of  Emerson  at  Concord, 
and  too  carefully  studied  from  it.  For 
this  dilute  avatar  of  that  transcendental 
messenger  he  had  asked  me  for  contri- 
butions, and  so  a friendship,  which 
lasted  throughout  our  lives,  sprang  up 
between  us.  But  when  he  once  came  to 
Columbus  and  came  to  lunch  with  me, 
he  quite  took  my  appetite  away  by 
maintaining  a theory  that  the  West 
was  to  live  its  literature,  especially  its 

Eoetry,  rather  than  write  it,  the  East 
eing  still  in  that  darkling  period  when 
it  could  not  live  its  poetry.  I do  not 
remember  the  reasoning  by  which  he 
supported  this  doctrine,  but  proofs  as 
of  holy  writ  would  not  have  persuaded 
me  of  it  as  far  as  I myself  was  con- 
cerned. My  affair  was  to  write  poet- 
ry, let  who  would  live  it,  and  to  make 
myself  known  by  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  my  poetry.  It  16  not  clear 
to  me  how  I avowed  my  position  with- 
out immodesty,  but  somehow  I avowed 
it,  and  so  finally  that  Conway  was  very 
willing  to  carry  away  with  him  for  his 
■Dial  a piece  of  rhyme  which  I had  last 
made.  He  could  the  more  willingly  do 
this  because  the  Dial  was  one  of  those 
periodicals,  commoner  then  than  now, 
that  paid  rather  in  glory  than  money; 
in  fact,  it  never  paid  anything  in  money, 
so  that  I doubly  defeated  him:  I was 
not  only  not  living  my  poetry,  I was  not 
even  living  by  it. 

Journalism  was  not  my  ideal,  but  it 
was  my  passion,  and  I was  passionately  a 

iournalist  well  after  I became  an  author. 

tried  to  make  my  newspaper  work 
literary,  to  give  it  form  and  distinction, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  I did  not  al- 
ways try  in  vain,  but  I had  also  the  in- 
stinct of  actuality,  of  making  my  poet- 
ry speak  for  its  time  and  place.  For 
the  most  part,  I made  it  speak  for  the 
times  and  places  I had  read  of;  but 
while  Lowell  was  keeping  my  Heinesque 
verses  among  the  Atlantic  MSS.  until 
he  could  make  sure  that  they  were  not 
translations  from  Heine,  I was  working 
at  a piece  of  realism  which,  when  he 
printed  it  in  the  magazine,  our  exchange 
newspapers  lavishly  reprinted.  In  that 
simple  time  the  copyright  law  hung 
loosely  upon  the  journalistic  conscious- 
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ness,  and  it  was  thought  a friendly  thing 
to  reproduce  whatever  pleased  the  edi- 
torial fancy  in  the  periodicals  which 
would  now  frowningly  forbid  it,  but 
with  less  wisdom  than  they  then  al- 
lowed it,  as  I think.  At  any  rate,  as 
its  author,  the  prevalence  of  “The 
Pilot’s  Story”  in  our  exchanges  gave 
me  a joy  which  I tried  to  hide  from  my- 
self and  from  my  senior  in  the  next 
room;  and  I bore  heroically  the  hurt 
I felt  when  some  of  the  country  papers, 
because  of  the  scantiness  of  their  fonts 
of  type,  printed  my  long,  overrunning 
hexameters  as  prose.  I had  studied 
the  verse  not  in  Longfellow  alone,  but 
in  Kingsley’s  “Andromeda”  and  Goe- 
the’s “Hermann  und  Dorothea,”  but 
my  story  I had  taken  from  a poten- 
tiality of  our  own  life,  and  in  the  tragedy 
of  the  slave  girl  whose  master  gambles 
her  away  at  monte  on  a Mississippi 
steamboat,  and  who  flings  herself  into 
the  river,  I was  at  home  with  scene  and 
circumstance.  The  popularity  of  the 

Eiece  had  its  pains  as  well  as  pleasures, 
ut  the  sharpest  anguish  I suffered  was 
from  an  elocutionist  who  was  proposing 
to  recite  it  on  the  platform,  and  who 
came  to  me  with  it,  to  have  me  hear 
him  read  it.  He  did  not  give  it  with 
the  music  of  my  inner  sense,  but  I 
praised  him  as  well  as  I could  till  he 
came  to  the  point  where  the  slave  girl 
accuses  her  master  with  the  cry  of 
“Sold  me!  Sold  me!  Sold!  And  you 

Eromised  to  give  me  my  freedom !”  when 
e said,  “And  here  I think  I will  intro- 
duce a shriek.”  “A  shriek?”  I faltered. 
“Yes.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  fill  the 
suspense  that  comes  at  the  last  word 
‘Sold!’?  Something  like  this,”  and  he 
gave  a cry  that  made  my  blood  run 
cold,  not  from  the  sensibility  of  the 
auditor,  but  the  agony  of  the  author. 
“Oh  no!”  I implored  him,  and  he  really 
6eemed  to  imagine  my  suffering.  He 
promised  to  spare  me,  but  whether  he 
had  the  self-denial  to  keep  his  word  I 
never  had  the  courage  to  inquire. 

I was  glad  of  the  pay  which  the  Atlan- 
tic gave  me,  but  the  pay  was  nothing  to 
the  glory,  and  with  the  letter  which 
Lowell  wrote  me  about  it  in  the  pocket 
next  my  heart,  and  felt  for> 
sure  of  its  presence,  every  mg 
morning  and  throughout  th  y> 
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was  of  the  potentiality  of  immeasur-  fondness  wii 
able  success.  1 should  have  been  glad  linger  in  it. 
of  making  more  money,  for  there  were  that  I prize 
certain  things  I wished  to  do  for  those  seem  so  inn< 
at  hbme  which  I could  not  do  on  my  honor  and  tv* 
salary  of  ten  dollars  a week,  already  be-  womanhood  ’ 
ginrhng  to  be  fitfully  paid.  Once  I remembrance 
had  not  the  money  for  the  white  gloves  something  li i 
which  it  seems  I expected  myself  to  wear  knew  in  that 
in  compliance  with  usage  at  a certain  preferred  the 
party;  and  there  were  always  questions  but  I console 
of  clothes.  But  with  men  such  ques-  ‘that  they  wot 
tions  were  not  very  pressing  in  our  cap-  same  as  to  rr 
ital.  The  women  dressed  beautifully,  could  hardly  1 
to  my  fond  young  taste;  they  wore  Span-  my  liking.  Ii 
ish  hats  with  drooping  feathers  in  them,  dents,  but  the; 
they  floated  in  airy  hoops,  and  were  engaged  in  bu 
as  silken  balloons  sailing  in  the  streets  joking  and  lau 
where  the  men  were  apt  to  go  in  unblacked  lived  together 
boots  and  sloven  coats  and  trousers.  The  edifice.  Gothic 
West  has,  of  course,  brushed  up  since,  been  meant  fo 
but  in  that  easy-going  era  the  Western  had  begun  so,  a 
man  did  not  trouble  himself  much  about  cial  infirmity  la 
his  clothes.  for  such  young 

Whether  the  currency  of  “The  Pilot’s  we  were  not  wj 
Storv  ” and  the  Atlantic  publication  of  young  married 
my  Heinesque  poems  added  to  my  rep-  even  a young  la 
utation  in  our  city  I could  not  say.  For  such  mone; 
It  was  the  belief  of  my  senior  on  tne  ford  to  pay  thr 
newspaper  that  our  local  recognition  week  for  their 
was  enervating,  but  naturally  I could  not  superabundant, 
agree  with  a man  of  his  greater  age  and  simple  American 
experience,  and  it  is  still  a doubt  with  and  the  lodging 
me  whether  recognition  hurts  when  one  able,  if  you  li 
has  done  one’s  Dest.  I cannot  recall  Mine  was  a poet, 
that  I ever  tried  to  provoke  this  recog-  myself,  though  n 
nition;  I hope  not;  but  certainly  I I to  be  always  a 
worked  for  it  and  hoped  for  it.  I doubt  law,  and  he  mea 
if  any  like  experiment  was  ever  received  he  had  contribut 
with  more  generous  favor  than  ours  by  Atlantic  Monthly  I 
a community  which  I had  reasons  for  been  printed  then 
knowing  was  intelligent  if  not  critical,  that  this  was  a c; 
The  Journal , if  I may  say  it  without  me,  though  his  w 
boasting,  was  always  good  society,  but  to  be  cause  of  t 
after  a while  and  inevitably  it  became  was  not  jealous  l 
an  old  story,  or  at  least  an  older  story  would  be  useless; 
than  it  was  at  first,  though  it  never  of  him  for  being 
quite  ceased  to  be  good  society.  There  before  I was.  Lai 
remained  the  literary  interest,  the  esthet-  from  our  evening 
ic  interest  for  me,  after  the  journalistic  read  to  each  othei 
••interest  had  waned;  there  was  always  I could  not  say  no\ 
the  occasion,  or  the  occasion  could  al-  poet’s;  certainly 
ways  be  made.  ' ne  was  too  wise 

Perhaps  I sacrifice  myself  in  vain  by  shy.  Sometime  i 
my  effort  to  impart  the  sense  of  that  at  Columbus  he  1 
past  which  faded  so  long  ago;  perhaps  law  practice 'farther 
some  readers  will  hold  me  cheap  for  the  ing  nis  departure, ; 
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ist  should,  I obeyed  his  wish  not  to  speak 
of  him  as  a poet;  that,  he  said,  would 
injure  him  with  his  new  public.  Whether 
it  would  or  not  I am  not  sure;  the  West- 
ern community  is  sometimes  curiously 
romantic,  and  does  not  undervalue  a 
man  for  being  out  of  the  common  in 
that  way;  and  Thomas  Fullerton  was  dis- 
tinctly out  of  the  common  in  that  way. 
What  really  happened  with  him  was 
that,  being  of  a missionary  family  and 
of  a clerical  tradition,  he  left  the  law, 
in  no  great  time,  and  studied  divinity. 
It  was  a whole  generation  afterwards 
before  I saw  him  again;  he  had  fol- 
lowed me  with  generous  remembrance 
and  just  criticism  of  my  fiction;  and 
now  he  made  me  a sort  of  profes- 
sional reproach  for  dealing  in  my  nov- 
els (notably  in  A Modern  Instance)  with 
ethical  questions  best  left  to  the  church, 
he  thought.  I thought  he  was  wrong, 
but  I am  not  sure  that  I so  strenuously 
think  so  now;  fiction  has  to  tell  a tale  as 
well  as  evolve  a moral,  and  either  the  char- 
acter or  the  principle  may  suffer  in  that 
adjustment  which  life  alone  can  more 
perfectly  manage.  I do  not  say  ideally 
manage,  for  many  of  the  adjustments 
of  life  seem  to  me  cruel  and  mistaken.  If 
it  is  in  these  cases  that  religion  can  best 
intervene,  I suppose  my  old  room-mate 
was  right;  at  any  rate,  he  knows  now  bet- 
ter than  I,  for  he  is  where  there  is  no  man- 
ner of  doubt,  and  I am  still  where  there 
is  every  manner  of  doubt. 

I believe,  in  the  clerical  foreshadowing 
of  his  future  he  was  never  of  those  wild- 
er moments  of  your  young  compan- 
ionship, when  we  roamed  the  night 
under  the  summer  moon,  or  when  we 
forgathered  around  the  table  in  a booth 
at  Ambos’s  restaurant,  and  over  a spirit- 
lamp  stewed  the  oysters  larger  and  more 
luscious  than  any  now  to  be  found  in 
the  sea;  or  when  in  the  quarter-hours 
of  digestion  which  we  allowed  ourselves 
after  our  one-o’clock  dinner,  we  stretch- 
ed ourselves  on  the  grass  before  the  col- 
lege, and  laughed  the  time  away  at  any- 
thing which  pretended  itself  a joke. 
We  were  Republicans,  more  radical  or 
less,  as  nearly  all  the  people  we  knew 
were.  There  were  two  young  men 
who  were  not,  but  they  -were  not  of 
our  companionship,  thoiigh  we  met 
them  at  the  houses  we  frequented,  and 
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did  not  think  the.  worse  of  them  for 
being  Democrats.  In  fact,  there  was 
no  political  rancor  outside  of  the  news- 
papers, and  that  was  tempered  with 
jocosity.  Slavery  had  been,  sinde  the 
beginning  of  the  nation,  the  heritage  of 
the  States  from  the  Colonies,  and  it  had 
been  accepted  as  part  of  the  order  or 
disorder  of  things.  We  supposed  that 
sometime,  somehow,  we  should  *be  rid 
of  it,  but  we  were  not  sanguine  that  it 
would  be  soon.  Once  talking  of  it  with  a 
cool-headed,  philosophical  young  Scotch 
bank-clerk,  we  conjectured  that  it  would 
not  disappear  in  less  than  two  hundred 
years  from  that  year  of  1859. . We  were 
not  very  precise;  a little  more;  a little 
less;  but  about  two  hundred  years,  we 
thought;  and  though  we  felt  it  a long 
time  to  wait,  we  made  up  our  minds  to 
wait.  He  was  going  back  to  Edinburgh 
soon;  and  with  so  many  things  of  press- 
ing interest,  the  daily  cares,  the  daily 
pleasures,  the  new  books,  the  singing 
and  laughing  and  talking  in  the  pleas- 
ant houses,  one  could  leave  the  question 
of  slavery  in  abeyance.  There  had  been 
as  many  warnings  of  calamity  to  come 
as  ever  a people  had,  yet  when  the  bolt 
burst  from  the,  stormy  sky  and  fell  at 
Harper’s  Ferry  we  were  as  utterly 
amazed  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  a 
heaven  all  blue. 

Only  those  who  lived  in  that  time  can 
know  the  feeling  which  filled  the  hearts 
of  those  who  beheld  in  John  Brown  the 
agent  of  the  divine  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing slavery.  Men  are  no  longer  so  sure 
of  God’s  hand  in  their  affairs  as  they 
once  were,  but  I think  we  are  surer  that 
He  does  not  authorize  evil  that  good  • 
may  come,  and  that  we  can  well  believe 
the  murders  which  Brown  did  as  an  act 
of  war  in  Kansas  had  not  His  sanction. 
In  the  mad  skurry  which  followed  the 
incident  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  many  things 
were  easily  shuffled  out  of  sight.  Prob- 
ably very  few  of  those  who  applauded 
or  palliated  Brown’s  attempt  knew  that 
he  nad  taken  men  from  their  wives  and 
children  and  made  bis  partisans  chop 
them  down  that  their  death  might  strike 
terror  into  the  pro-slavery  invaders, 
while  he  forbore  from  some  strange 
r,icy  <0  ?Uu*ht« 
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either  by  the  Democrats  who  tried  to  been  tryi 
inculpate  the  Republicans  for  his  in-  our  own 
vasion  of  Virginia,  or  by  the  Republi-  event;  th; 
cans  who  more  or  less  disowned  him.  ret ros  pec 
What  his  best  friends  could  say,  and  than  muc 
what  most  of  them  believed,  was  that  tremendo 
he  had  been  maddened  by  the  murder  Kansas  bt 
of  his  sons  in  Kansas,  and  that  his  attack  on 
insane  attempt  was  traceable  to  the  ber,  and  s 
wrongs  he  had  suffered.  His  own  calm  of  the  fugit 
and  dignity  as  he  lay  wounded  and  cap-  same  textu 
tive  in  the  engine-house  at  Harper’s  was  weavii 
Ferry,  where  the  volunteer  counsel  for  faster,  houi 
the  prosecution  flocked  upon  him  from  while  we  fe 
every  quarter,  and  questioned  him  and  There  must 
cross-questioned  him,  did  the  rest,  and  stant  at  firs 
a sort  of  cult  grew  up  in  which  he  was  having  reall 
venerated  before  his  death.  I myself  those  who  di 
was  of  that  cult,  as  certain  fervent  verses  I think  is  tJ 
would  testify,  if  I here  refused  to  do  so.  haps  bewilch 
They  were  not  such  very  bad  verses,  as  their  daze  th 
verses,  though  they  were  technically  people  would 
faulty  in  places,  but  in  the  light  which  Or  it  may  be 
Mr.  Villard’s  history  of  John  Brown  has  effect  is  a bit 
cast  upon  that  lurid  passage  of  his  life  that  it  is  impc 
I perceive  that  they  were  mistaken.  He  the  mass;  but 
was  not  bloodier  than  most  heroes,  but  able.  The  fac 
he  was  not  a martyr,  except  as  he  was  did  not  realize 
willing  to  sacrifice  himself  along  with  cause  they  com 
others  for  a holy  cause,  and  he  was  a experience  of  a 
saint  only  of  the  Old  Testament  sort  of  and  North  had 
Samuel  who  hewed  Agag  in  pieces  be-  for  a true  sense 
fore  the  Lord.  But  from  first  to  last  he  The  young 
was  of  the  inevitable,  and  the  Virgin-  Realf,  who  bad 
ians  could  no  more  have  saved  them-  tary  of  State  in 
selves  from  putting  him  to  death  than  dreamed  out,  hi 
he  could  have  saved  himself  from  ven-  ada  with  his  E 
turing  his  life  to  free  their  slaves.  The  incident  at  Harp 
South  has  enough  crimes  against  the  ne-  Texas  at  the  tim 
groes  to  answer  for  in  the  past  and  in  the  mediately  ensuiti 
present;  but  we  cannot  blame  it  wholly  fair  of  state  brouj 
for  the  fate  of  the  slave’s  champion;  after  the  death  o; 
he  was  of  the  make  of  its  own  sons  in  rades,  I did  not  u; 
his  appeal  to  violence,  and  apparently  not  understand  ye 
it  understood  him  better  than  tne  North,  be  there  within  ea 
There  was  then  no  evil  too  great  for  us  States  marshal,  bi 
to  think  of  the  Virginians,  and  yet  much  safer  than 
after  they  could  free  him  from  the  stayed  some  days, 
politicians,  mainly  Northern,  who  in-  me,  about  him  self 
tested  him  in  the  first  days  of  his  cap-  than  as  a secretar 
tivity,  to  make  political  capital  or  news-  terested  me,  indeec 
paper  copy  out  of  him,  the  Virginians  poet,  for  I already 
tried  him  fairly,  as  those  unfair  things  author  of  some  Kans 
called  trials  go;  and  they  remained  with  I do  not  suppose  I she 
a sort  of  respect  for  him  which  probably  now  as  I did  then.' 
puzzled  them.  youth,  perhaps  my  s< 

While  I have  been  saying  this  I have  and  so  about  twenty 
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nered,  sweet  voiced,  well  dressed,  and 
girlishly  beautiful*  I knew,  as  he  was 
prompt  and  willing  to  tell  me  again, 
that  he  had  been  a protege  of  Lady 
Byron’s,  and  that  while  in  her  house 
he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a young  kins- 
woman of  hers,  and  so  was  forced  to 
leave  it,  for  with  all  his  gifts  he  was  only 
the  son  of  an  agricultural  laborer.  Yet 
Lady  Byron  seemed  to  have  remained 
fond  of  him;  she  had  helped  him  to 
publish  a volume  of  verse  which  he  had 
called  Guesses  at  the  Beautiful  (I  envied 
him  the  title),  and  at  parting  she  had 
given  him  a watch  for  a keepsake,  and 
money  to  bring  him  to  America.  He 
showed  me  the  watch,  and  I dare  say 
the  volume  of  poems,  but  I am  not  sure 
as  to  this,  and  I vouch  for  no  particular 
of  his  story,  which  may  very  well  have 
been  wholly  true.  In  the  long  walks 
and  long  talks  we  had  together,  when 
he  cared  more  to  speak  of  his  literary 
than  his  military  life,  I cannot  make 
out  that  he  expected  to  help  further  in 
any  attack  upon  the  South.  Apparent- 
ly he  shared  the  bewilderment  which 
every  one  was  in,  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  be  anxious  for  himself  as  part  of 
the  scheme  that  had  so  bloodily  failed. 

Realfs  brief  stay  in  Columbus  may 
have  been  in  that  time  of  abeyance  be- 
tween Brown’s  capture  and  his  death; 
but  it  must  have  been  after  the  hanging 
at  Charlestown  that  one  night  I formed 
a particle  of  the  crowd  which  seemed  to 
fill  the  State  House  yard  on  its  western 
front,  listening  dimly  to  the  man  whose 
figure  was  a blur  against  the  pale  stone. 

I knew  that  this  man  was  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  who  had  met  Douglas  in  the 
famous  debates,  and  who  was  now  on  his 
way  home  to  Illinois  from  his  recogni- 
tion in  the  East  as  a man  of  national 
importance.  I could  not  well  hear  what 
he  said,  and  I did  not  stay  long;  if  I 
had  heard  perfectly,  I might  not,  with 
my  small  pleasure  in  public,  speaking, 
have  stayed  long;  and  of  that  incident, 
and  of  the  man  whom  history  had  al- 
ready taken  into  her  keeping,  and  trag- 
edy was  waiting  to  devote  to  eternal  re- 
membrance, I have  only  the  sense  of  his 
figure  against  the  pale  stone,  and  the 
black  crowd  spread  before  him.  Later 
I bad  f fuller  sense  of  his  historic 
quality,  but  still  imperfect,  when  he  stood 
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on  the  great  stairway  within  the' State 
House  and  received  the  never-ending 
crowd  which  pushed  upward,  man  and 
woman  after  man  and  woman,  and  took 
his  hand,  and  tried  to  say  something  as 
fit  as  it  was  fond.  That  would  have 
been  when  he  was  on  the  journey,  which 
became  a flight,  to  his  inauguration  as 
r resident  at  Washington.  He  had  been 
elected  President,  and  the  North  felt 
safe  in  his  wise  keeping,  though  the  dan- 
gers that  threatened  the  nation  had  only 
gathered  denser  upon  it,  and  the  strange 
anomaly  which  called  itself  the  govern- 
ment had  been  constantly  betraying  it- 
self to  the  treason  within  it  and  without. 
The  people,  who  pushed  upward  to 
seize  the  huge  hand  held  out  to  every 
one,  looked  mostly  like  country  folk 
such  as  he  had  been  of,  and  the  best  of 
him  always  was,  and  I could  hear  their 
hoarse  or  cracked  voices  as  they  hailed 
him,  oftenest  in  affectionate  joking, 
sometimes  in  fervent  blessing,  but  for 
anything  I could  make  out  he  answered 
nothing.  He  stood  passive,  submissive,  ■ 
with  the  harsh  lines  of  his  lower  face 
set  immovably,  and  his  thick-lashed 
eyes  sad  above  them,  while  he  took  the 
hands  raised  to  him  one  after  another  no 
end,  and  shook  them  wearily. 

It  was  a warm  day  of  late  February  or 
earliest  March,  when  the  summer  comes 
up  to  southern  Ohio  before  its  time,  and 
brings  the  birds  with  it  for  the  delu- 
sion of  a week  or  a fortnight;  and  as  we 
walked  out,  my  companion  and  I,  we 
left  a sweltering  crowd  within  the  State 
House,  and,  straying  slowly  homeward, 
suffered  under  a sun  as  hot  as  June’s. 

I do  not  say  July’s  sun  or  August’s 
because  I wish  my  reader  to  believe  me, 
and  any  one  who  has  known  the  July 
or  August,  or  the  September,  even,  of 
southern  Ohio  has  known  something 
worse  than  tropical  heat,  if  travelers 
tell  the  truth  of  the  tropics,  and  no 
one  could  believe  me  if  I said  such  heat 
ever  came  in  February  or  March.  There 
were  whole  fortnights  of  unbroken  sum- 
mer heat  in  Columbus,  when  the  night 
scarcely  brought  relief  from  the  day, 
and  the  swarming  fly  ceded  only  to  the 
swarming  mosquito.  Few  people,  even 
of  those  who  might  have  gone,  went 

away;  none  Went  away  f?t  the  season 

as  the  use  is  now,  though  it  is  still  much 
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more  the  use  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West.  There  were  excursions,  to  the 
Northern  lakes  or  to  Niagara  and  down 
the  St.  Lawrence;  there  were  even  brief 
intervals  of  resort  to  Cape  May;  but 
the  custom  was  for  people  to  stay  at 
home;  to  wear  the  thinnest  clothes,  and 
drink  cooling  drinks,  and  use  fans,  and 
try  to  sleep  under  mosquito  bars,  after 
sitting  out  on  the  front  steps.  That 
was  where  calls  were  oftenest  paid  and 
received,  and  as  long  as  one  was  young 
the  talk  did  not  languish, though  how  one 
did  when  one  was  old — that  is,  thirty  or 
forty,  or  along  there — we  who  were  young 
could  not  have  imagined.  There  was 
no  sea  or  any  great  water  to  send  its 
cooling  breath  over  the  land  which 
stretched  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake 
Erie  with  scarcely  a heave  of  its  vast 
level.  We  had  not  even  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  we  were  suffering 
from  a heat-wave;  the  notion  had  not 
been  invented  by  a quarter  of  a century 
yet;  we  suffered  ignorantly  on  and  on, 
and  did  not  intermit  our  occupations  or 
our  pleasures;  some  of  us  did  not  even 
carry  umbrellas  against  the  sun;  these 
we  reserved  for  the  rain  which  could 
aloye  save  us,  for  a few  hours  in  a sud- 
den dash,  or  for  a day  in  the  storm  that 
washed  the  air  clean  of  its  heat. 

The  deluging  which  our  streets  got 
from  these  tempests  was  the  only  clean- 
ing which  I recollect  ever  seeing  them 
given.  There  was  indeed  a chain-gang 
which  intermittently  hoed  about  in  the 
gutters,  but  could  not  be  said  to  clean 
them,  while  it  remained  the  opprobri- 
um of  our  civilization.  It  was  made 
up  mostly  of  negroes,  but  there  were 
some  drink-sodden  whites  who  dragged  a 
lengthening  chain  over  the  dust,  orhung 
the  heavy  ball  which  each  wore  over 
the  hollows  of  their  arms  when  urged 
to  more  rapid  movement.  Once  I saw, 
with  a peculiar  sense  of  our  common 
infamy  in  the  sight,  a quite  well-dressed 
oung  man  shackled  with  the  rest,  and 
iding  his  face  as  best  he  could  with 
eyes  fastened  on  the  ground  as  he 
scraped  it.  Somehow  it  was  told  me 
he  had  been  unjustly  sentenced  and 
the  vision  of  his  tragedy  remains  with 
me  yet. 

Municipal  hygiene  was  then  in  its  in- 
fantile, if  not  in  its  embryonic  stage, 


and  if  there  was  any  system  of  drain- 
age in  Columbus,  it  must  have  been  sur- 
face drainage,  such  as  1 saw  in  Balti- 
more twenty-five  years  later.  After 
the  rain  the  sun  would  begin  again  its 
daily  round  from  east  to  west  in  a cloud- 
less sky,  where  by  night  the  moon  seem- 
ed to  reflect  its  heat  as  well  as  its  light. 

I had  become  accustomed  to  the  more 
temperate  climate  of  the  Lake  Shore, 
and  I felt  the  heat  as  something  like 
a personal  injury,  but  not  the  less 
1 kept  at  work  like  the  rest.  There 
had  begun  to  be  tremors  of  insecurity 
in  my  position,  such  as  came  from  the 
bookkeeper’s  difficulty  in  sometimes  find- 
ing the  money  for  my  weekly  wage,  which 
might  well  have  alarmed  me  for  the  con- 
tinued working  of  the  economic  machine. 
It  appeared  that  our  newspaper  had 
not  been  re-established  upon  a foun- 
dation so  firm  but  that  it  needed 
new  capital  to  prop  it,  after  something 
over  a year,  and  then  a business  change 
took  place  which  left  me  out.  I was 
not  altogether  sorry,  for  about  the  same 
time  my  senior  resigned  and  went  to 
Cincinnati  to  cast  in  his  fortunes  as 
both  owner  and  editor  with  another  pa- 
per. Without  him,  though  I should  have 
fearlessly  undertaken  the  entire  conduct 
of  our  journal,  I should  not  have  felt 
so  much  at  home  in  it;  for  I did  not 
know  then,  as  I have  learned  long  since, 
that  a strong  writer,  when  he  leaves  a 
newspaper,  leaves  a subtle  force  behind 
him  which  keeps  him  indefinitely  pres- 
ent in  it.  Yet  there  was  no  question  of 
my  staying,  and  though  my  chiefs  wish 
to  have  me  stay  almost  made  it  seem 
as  if  I were  staying,  I had  to  go,  and  I 
had  to  leave  him  my  debtor.  I hasten 
to  say  that  his  debt  was  fully  paid 
in  no  very  long  time,  and  that  the 
payment  became  the  basis  of  a new 
engagement  with  him. 

It  seems  that  the  world  was  man- 
aged much  less  on  a cash  basis  in  those 
days  than  in  these;  people  did  not  ex- 
pect to  be  paid  their  money  as  soon  as 
they  had  earned  it;  the  economic  ma- 
chine creaked  and  wobbled  oftener,  and 
had  to  be  sprinkled  with  cool  patience 
when  the  joints  worked  dry  of  oil.  But 
to  my  great  joy  I was  now  invited 
to  become  professional  reader  for  the 
young  publisher  who  had  issued  the 
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Poems  of  Two  Friends , and  who,  ap- 
parently inspired  by  the  signal  failure 
of  that  book,  imagined  establishing  a 
general  publishing  business  in  our  capi- 
tal. He  followed  it  with  several  very 
creditable  books,  and  he  seems  to 
have  had  the  offer  of  many  more  man- 
uscripts than  he  could  handle.  But 
our  bravest  venture  was  a book  which 
he  had  fancied  doing,  and  had  fancied 
my  writing.  This  was  the  “ Life  and 
Speeches  of  Abraham  Lincoln,”  printed 
in  the  same  volume  with  the  “Life 
and  Speeches  of  Hannibal  Hamlin,” 
who  was  nominated  with  him  on  the 
presidential  ticket  at  the  Republican 
convention  in  186a  It  was  the  idea  of 
my  friend,  the  very  just  and  reasonable 
idea,  that  I should  go  to  Springfield, 
Illinois,  and  gather  the  material  for  the 
work  from  Lincoln  himself,  and  from 
his  friends  and  neighbors.  But  this 
part  of  the  project  was  distasteful  to 
me,  was  impossible;  I felt  that  there 
was  nothing  of  the  interviewer  in  me, 
at  a time  when  the  interviewer  was  not 
yet  known  even  to  himself  by  name. 
Not  the  most  prophetic  soul  of  the 
time,  not  the  wisest  observer  of  events, 
could  have  divined  my  loss;  and  I 
was  no  seer.  I would  not  go,  and  I 
missed  the  greatest  chance  of  my  life. 


though  even  now  I am  not  sure  I was 
wholly  wrong,  for  I might  not  have 
been  equal  to  that  chance;  I might  very 
well  not  have  seemed  to  the  man  whom 
I would  not  go  to  ask  of  his  life  at  all  the 
person  to  report  him  to  the  world  even  in  a 
campaign  Life.  What  we  did  was  to  com- 
mission a young  law  student  of  those  I 
knew — it  was  Mr.  J.  Q.  Howard,  after- 
wards one  of  the  owners  and  editors  of 
the  State  Journal — to  go  to  Springfield 
and  get  the  material  for  me.  When 
he  brought  it  back,  a sheaf  of  very 
admirable  notes,  but  by  no  means 
great  in  quantity,  I felt  the  charm 
of  the  material,  the  wild  poetry;  I 
was  at  home  with  it,  for  I had  known 
the  belated  backwoods  of  a certain 
region  in  Ohio;  and  I wrote  the  little 
book  with  none  of  the  reluctance  I 
felt  from  studying  its  sources.  I will 
not  pretend  that  I had  any  prescience 
of  the  greatness,  the  tragical  immor- 
tality, that  underlay  the  few  simple, 
mostly  humble,  facts  brought  to  my 
hand.  Those  who  see  that  unique 
historic  figure  in  the  retrospect  will 
easily  blame  my  youthful  blindness, 
but  those  who  remember  his  life  before 
he  overtopped  all  the  history  of  his  time 
will  not  be  so  ready  to  censure  me  for 
my  want  of  forecast. 


[to  be  continued.] 


The  Ghosts 


BY  SC  UDDER  MIDDLETON 

THE  ghosts  of  the  spring  are  haunting  autumn — 
The  sighing  wind  ana  the  sobbing  rain; 

I hear  them  come  in  the  dusk  and  mutter. 
Searching  the  land  for  their  loves  again — 

For  the  pale  new  rose  and  the  green  vine  twining. 
For  the  beautiful  grass  and  the  singing  grain; 
Out  of  the  gray  of  the  day  they  wander 
Over  the  land  for  their  loves  again. 

The  ghosts  of  my  youth  are  haunting  my  heart — 
The  simple  trust  and  the  dreams  long  slain; 

I feel  them  come  in  the  wind  and  water, 

Searching  my  heart  for  their  boy  again — 

For  the  wondering  child  with  the  eyes  of  laughter, 
For  the  glorious  joy  untouched  of  pain; 

Out  of  the  dusk  and  the  rain  they  wander. 
Searching  my  heart  for  their  boy  again. 
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The  Six-day  Sharj 

BY  WILLIAM  GILMORE  B 


E knew  Willy  for  six 
days.  I knew  him  bet- 
ter than  any  one  else  in 
the  regiment  did,  except 
JimSurrel.  I was  Jim’s 
best  friend  until  Willy 
came,  an’  after  Wiljy — 
was  Jim’s  best  friend 
again.  Willy  Melerrish  was  twenty-two 
years  old.  He  enlisted  early  in  June, 
’63,  “for  the  war.”  He  enlisted  because 
he  believed  he  had  been  directed  to  do  so 
in  answer  to  his  prayer  for  guidance.  He 
was  medium  height,  but  with  all  his 
clothes  on  he  weighed  only  a hundred 
an’  thirty  pounds.  He  had  been  a stu- 
dent for  six  years,  an’  all  that  time  he 
had  been  certain  that  his  was  a saved 
soul.  That’s  what  he  told  us.  A day  or 
two  after  I got  to  know  him  he  said  that 
this  war,  if  he  lived  through  it,  would 
ostpone  his  arrival  at  his  earthly  goal, 
ut  that  that  was  the  Lord’s  will.  He 
said  that  he  meant  to  become  an  ex- 
cellent soldier. 

As  near  as  we  could  make  out,  some 
clerk  in  the  Adjutant-General’s  office 
must  have  been  drunk  when  he  made  out 
Willy’s  papers.  Willy  went  with  the 
squad  of  recruits  to  the  Seventy-ninth 
Regiment  in  camp  of  instruction  near 
Washington.  Then  they  found  that 
Willy’s  papers,  as  made  out,  detailed 
him  to  the  Ninth  Regiment — us.  I dare 
say  that  after  a couple  o’  months  the 
mistake  was  corrected — on  paper.  So  he 
came  all  alone  to  us  in  front  of  Vicks- 
burg. 

It  was  after  dark  when  he  got  to  camp. 
None  of  us  saw  him  come  in.  Our  com- 
pany commander  that  night  was  a lieu- 
tenant, acting  captain,  and  he  had  a 
toothache;  so  he  only  glanced  at  Willy’s 

f>apers  an’  told  him  to  report  at  roll-call, 
t was  comic  those  six  days  to  see  Willy 
mimic  the  lieutenant.  He  would  tell 

that  the  lieutenant  said:  “‘See ,”’ 

mumble,  mumble,  mumble — both  hands 
to  that  jaw  an’  rockin’  with  the  pain. 


(Willy  wot 
fellow — yo 
said,”  Will 
little  voice 
laughed  till 
try  to  roar 
hell,  sir.  . . 
out!”’  Onlj 
each  time  h 
When  the  lie 
Willy  got;  h 
knowin’  wha 
saw  him  first- 
You  can  gu 
have  seemed  1 
a few  hours  o’ 
for  the  first  tir 
camp  itself, 
camp  like  thz 
We  was  so  cl  os 
the  firelight  th 
it  like  great,  bl 
feet  high.  An’ 
camp  o'  contra  h 
or  two  there,  an’ 
would  be  scree< 
niggers— dozens 
sing  sort  of  chai 
their  granddadd 
had  sung  in  Afric 
slow  tick  o’  G01 
come  over  the  h; 
bayous  where  tl 
boo-om! ...  not 
then  . . . boo-oi 
. . . boo-om!— th 
day  an’  day  an’ 
into  Vicksburg.  I 
misgivin’s,  that  c 
to  think  about  it. 

I was  the  first  > 
called,  "Hi!  Jim  ! 
an’  pointed.  Jim 
clown.  We  genera 
Jim  said,  but  alw; 
looked  when  he  said 
When  any  one  asked 
he  would  say:  “Si 
socks— when  I wear; 
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height,  all  right — six  four;  an*  he  was 
thin  as  a bean-pole.  An’  when  any  one 
would  say,  “Jim,  why  don't  you  wear 
whiskers  like  the  rest  of  us?”  he'd  say, 
“I  favor  my  women-folks.”  His  hair  was 
rowin'  on  the  backs  of  his  hands.  He 
ad  the  reddest  face  I ever  saw  on  a 
human  being,  an'  a mouth  like  a frog's, 
but  he  had  good  eyes — blue,  all  wrinkled 
at  the  comers  with  laughin'  an'  with 
kindliness. 

When  I yelled  “Fresh  fish  I”  Jim  went 
stalkin'  over  toward  the  new  member, 
the  rest  of  us  followin';  other  fellows 
from  near-by  fires  got  up  an'  came,  too. 
Willy  stood  up  when  he  saw  us  cornin'. 
Somebody  threw  more  wood  on  his 
smolderin'  fire,  an'  it  blazed  up.  We 
had  a good  look  at  him  then.  Someway 
none  of  us  even  suspected — for  o'  course 
there  had  never  been  a recruit  in  the 
regiment.  His  turned-back  coat-sleeves 
still  came  down  to  the  knuckles  of  his 
little  hands;  an'  he'd  rolled  an'  rolled 
his  dusty,  flappin'  trousers  instead  o' 
tuckin'  them  into  the  tops  of  his  socks. 
His  socks  had  slipped  down  off  his  slim, 
dust-covered  ankles  that  were  loose  in 
the  tops  o'  the  clumsy  shoes. 

Jim  was  wonderful  polite  an  solemn. 
He  bowed  very  low.  “How  do  you  do 
this  evenin',  comrade?”  he  asked.  His 
high,  thin  voice  was  made  so  sweet  it  was 
just  sickenin'.  In  that  friendly  little 
way  of  his  Willy  put  out  his  right  hand. 
Quick  as  a flash  Jim  dropped  upon  one 
knee  an'  passionately  kissed  the  hand. 
Willy  snatched  it  back,  his  white  face 
flamin'  like  an  insulted  girl's.  We  all 
guffawed.  Our  Jim  was  never  twice 
the  same.  Jim  got  awful  business-like. 
“Young  man,”  he  snapped,  “what  is 
your  record?  What  did  you  do  your 
best  marks  in?”  I mind  to  this  day  how 
astonished  and  pleased  Willy  looked. 

“I  didn't  know  that  you  soldiers  were 
interested  in  such  things,  but,  well — 
since  you  ask  me — I stood  head  in  Greek, 
third  in  Hebrew  . . .” 

.“Bit!”  we  all  howled.  “Jim,  you’re 
hit  I”  Even  then  we  thought  that  Willy 
was  just  fly. 

Jim  was  sheepish;  mad,  too.  He  be- 
gan over  again  in  a sort  of  purrin’  voice: 
* What  might  thee  be  called,  little 
stranger?” 

What  did  that  boy  go  an’  answer  but, 


“Willy”!  Jim  give  a roar  like  a wounded 
animal,  leaped  up  in  the  air,  an’  waved 
his  flail-like  arms.  Willy  just  jumped 
back  in  horror,  an?  we  all  near  hurt  our- 
selves laughin’.  “Your  name>  your 
name”  Jim  was  howlin’,  all  the  time 
leapin’  an’  wavin’  his  long  arms.  “Your 
name — not  what  ma-ma  calls  her  dar- 
ling!” 

Willy  was  gettin’  a grip  on  himself. 
He  answered  out:  “My  name  is  Meler- 
rish,  Willy  Melerrish,  an’ — my  mother 
does  not — Last  winter  my  mother — 
died.” 

Jim  Surrel  seemed  to  just  shake  down 
into  his  clothes.  He  stood  lookin’  for  a 
long  minute;  then,  “So  did  mine,”  he 
said.  He  turned  an’  came  pushin’  his 
way,  rough,  out  through  us  spectators; 
he  was  dashin’  the  tears  out  of  his  eyes 
with  the  backs  of  his  hairy  hands.  We 
was  that  abashed  by  it  all  that'  we  just 
stood  a minute  an’  then  melted  away, 
leavin’  Willy  sittin’  there  on  his  log. 

O’  course,  for  roll-call  every  momin’ 
it  was  near  as  dark  as  pitch.  I saw  a 
sergeant  with  a lantern  go  over  by  the 
log  where  we  had  left  the  new  fellow,  an’ 
kick  somethin’  an’  ask  what  in  blazes 
he  slept  there  for.  An’  I said  to  Jim, 
“Jim,  that  new  fellow’s  slep’  on  his  log 
all  night.”  Jim  just  grunted.  Nobody 
feels  very  chipper  that  hour  o’  the  mom- 
in’. We  fell  into  line  an’  answered  to  our 
names.  The  lieutenant,  still  with  his 
toothache,  his  swelled  face  still  bound  up 
with  the  dirty  towel,  come  out  for  a 
moment  in  front  of  the  line. 

“Ammunition  an’  grub  for  the  day?” 
he  mumbled.  “Canteens  full?  Then 
hunt  your  holes.” 

We  broke  line  an’  started  away.  Jim 
and  I passed  close  to  where  Willy  Meler- 
rish was  standin’.  He’d  been  given  his 
Henry  rifle  an’  ’couterments,  but  he 
was  just  standin’  there  with  the  ’couter- 
ments jangling  together  in  one  hand. 

We  hadn’t  gone  more  than  a hundred 
yards  before  we  heard  somebody  cornin’ 
runnin’  after  us  up  the  hill.  “Say!”  he 
kep’  hollerin’,  “Say!”  We  knew  by  the 
voice  it  was  Willy  Melerrish.  I guess  he 
had  picked  out  Jim  to  be  sort  of  tender 
and  kind  because  of  the  night  before. 
He  caught  up  with  us.  “Say,”  he  said, 
kind  o’  shy,  “I  don’t  know  what  I 
must  do.” 
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"Pot  Johnny-rebs,”  says  Jim,  scorn- 
ful, as  though  any  fool  would  know  that. 

‘‘You  mean  we  are  going  into  battle, 
to  fight — this  way,  now?”  AH  of  a sud- 
den he  held  out  his  rifle  an’  ’couter- 
ments,  with  a sort  o’  pleadin’  gesture. 
"Say,”  he  said,  "if  I have  to  fight  now — 
though  I never  thought  that  going  into 
battle  would  be  like  this! — I ought  to 
know  about  my  gun.  If  you’ll  show  me 
how  to  load  it,  I feel  sure  I shall  be  able 
to  fire  it  off".” 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  faces,  but  I 
could  see  Jim  stickin’  out  his  neck  an’ 
starin’  at  Willy  as  at  one  suddenly 
stricken  lunatic.  "Grant’s  sake!”  he 
yelled.  "You  don’t  know  how  to  load 
a Henry?  You’re  a hell  of  a sharp- 
shooter!” 

“A  sharp-shooter?”  says  Willy  Mel- 
errish,  with  that  little  laugh  o’  his.  " I’m 
no  sharp-shooter!  Why,  in  all  my  life 
I’ve  never  even  fired  a gun!” 

Jim  just  capered.  “Never  even  . . . 
Honest?  Honest  is  that  . . .?”  Here 
in  our  famous  regiment  o’  picked  sharp- 
shooters was  a "sharp-shooter”  who  had 
never  fired  a gun!  "Boys!”  Jim  yelled. 
"Hi-ee,  boys!  He’s  never  even  . . .” 
He  fell  to  laughin’  so  that  he  couldn’t 
speak.  Eight  or  ten  o’  the  boys,  laughin’ 
and  chucklin’,  came  trottin’  back  toward 
us  in  the  dark.  They  could  tell  by  Jim’s 
voice  that  this  would  be  somethin’  rare. 
Willy  Melerrish  stood  there  kind  o’ 
spiritless,  without  sayin’  a word.  Jim 
said  to  me  afterward:  "Fat,”  he  said, 
“once  I kicked  a little  dog  o’  mine,  an* 
I was  goin’  to  kick  him  again,  an’  the 
dog  knew  I was  goin’  to  kick  him  again, 
an’  he  just  waited.  It  was  like  that  with 
Willy.” 

It  didn’t  seem  a minute  till  the  boys 
had  got  back  to  us.  “ Keep  your  mouth 
shut,  Fatty,”  Jim  whispered  to  me. 
Then  to  the  boys  that  was  groupin’ 
around  he  began,  cool-like,  "Jest  as 
I began  to  suspect  last  night! — we’re  a 
assel  o’  fools!”  In  those  few  words 
e had  changed  the  whole  meanin* 
of  his  yell.  Now  it  meant,  not  Willy, 
but  us  an’  the  rest  o’  the  boys.  "This 
here  new  member,”  Jim  went  on, 
smoothly,  "for  all  he  is  so  fly  with 
his  Hebrew  an’  Greek,  is  shootin’  in 
pretty  fast  company — ninety-five,  mod- 
est enough  he  tells  me.” 


Nobody  said  anything  for  about  a 
minute  except  to  kind  o’  grunt.  Then 
one  o’  the  boys  said,  "An’  you  called  us 
down  the  hill,  Jim — for  that?”  And 
another,  “What’s  so  blatrite’  funny — ?” 

"Oh,  that  ain’t  funny,”  says  Jim.  “I 
never  said  it  was.  Only,  what  do  you 
think  o’  this  ? Willy  Melerrish’s  folks 
are  livin’  up  in  Rockland  County  on  our 
old  farm  that  we  left  six  years  ago! 
Don’t  that  beat  all?  Willy  an’  me  are 
goin’  to  shoot  to-day  from  the  same 
cover,  an*  gossip.” 

Willy  Melerrish  kind  o’  gagged.  “Why 
. . . But  . . .’’he  began. 

Jim  just  took  Willy’s  elbow  as  if  he 
was  mighty  friendly,  but  I knew  the 
strength  o’  Jim’s  fingers.  "Think  how 
funny  . . .’  Jim  says  to  the  fellows. 
“Our  old  ...” 

"Oh,  hell,  Jim!” 

“But  ...”  Willy  Melerrish  began 
again. 

One  o’  the  boys  broke  in,  “It’s  gettin’ 
pretty  near  light!”  An’ it  was!  “We’d 
best  double,”  some  one  said.  They 
started  away  an’  the  dark  swallowed  ’em 
up. 

Jim,  without  a word,  snatched  the 
boy’s  ’couterments,  an’  began  to  hang 
them  on  him — haversack,  canteen,  car- 
tridge-box— like  he  would  have  flung 
harness  on  an  old  mare.  "Come  on!” 
he  ordered.  "Run!”  Within  two  hun- 
dred yards  Willy  Melerrish  tuckered. 
His  knees  just  wouldn’t  straighten,  an’ 
he  began  to  drown  for  lack  of  air.  Jim 
went  plungin’  back  down  the  hill  after 
him,  caught  him  by  the  wrist,  jerked 
him  forward.  "Take  his  other  hand, 
Fatty,”  he  called  to  me.  The  sky  was 
gettin*  right  gray,  an’  you  could  see 
retty  distinctly  for  maybe  fifty  yards, 
o with  Willy  Melerrish  between  us  we 
went  tearin’  an’  jumpin’  down  the  hill. 
The  ground  here  was  ripped  an’  ridged 
in  every  direction  with  the  zigzaggin’ 
rifle-pits  an’  trenches.  Farther  down, 
the  whole  hillside  looked  like  it  was  stir- 
rin’  an’  slidin’  forward  in  the  dark;  that 
was  the  motion  of  the  troops,  just  heads 
an’  shoulders  in  sight,  advancin’  through 
the  saps  to  the  trenches  an’  rifle-pits  that 
had  been  dug  for  them  during  the  night. 

Then  we  three  jumped  the  advance 
trench  an’  were  out  between  the  armies. 
Every  second  it  was  lighter.  We  crossed 
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the  dry  run  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
an’  started  up  the  face  o’  the  Johnnies’ 
hill,  runnin’  like  mad,  an’  draggin’  Willy, 
whocould  hardly  keep  his  feet.  “Fatty,” 
says  Jim,  pantin’,  “there  ain’t  room  for 
three  in  the  pit.  You  shoot  to-day  from 
the  rock-pile,  will  y’  ?”  So  I bore  off  to 
the  left  a couple  o’  hundred  yards  an’ 
Jim  dragged  Willy  to  our  old  place  in 
the  pit  behind  the  tree-trunk.  I didn’t 
pay  much  attention  to  Jim  an’  Willy  for 
a while,  but  when  I looked  they  were 
sittin’  as  far  apart  as  they  could  get, 
an’  I could  see  they  wasn’t  sayin*  a 
word.  That  was  mighty  unnatural  for 
Jim.  It  lasted  two  nours  or  more.  I 
had  just  begun  to  wonder  how  much 
longer  I could  stand  it  without  knowin’ 
what  the  matter  was,  when  considerable 
work  came  my  way,  an’  when  I could 
look  at  them  again  they  were  lyin’  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  thick  as  two  thieves, 
an’  Willy  was  shootin’.  I couldn’t  make 
it  out  at  all. 

Jim  says  that  when  they  got  to  the 
pit  Willy  just  fell  down  an'  lay  there, 
strainin’  an’  heavin’  to  get  air  into  his 
lungs  again.  At  first  Jim  was  terrible 
sorry  for  him,  but  after  his  sufferin’s 
began  to  get  less  Jim  got  disgusted — 
thought  he  was  a baby  an’  a sissy  an’ 
all  that.  So  after  a while  he  said,  pretty 
impatient,  “ For  God’s  sake,  Willy,  what 
were  you  before  you  enlisted  ?” 

Willy  sat  up,  an’  his  eyes  began  to 
sort  o’  shine.  “For  God’s  sake,  Mr. 
Surrel,”  Willy  said,  still  pantin’  a little, 
“I  was  studyin’  to  become  a missionary 
in  the  foreign  field.”  Jim  grunted  that 
he’d  begun  to  suspect  somethin’  almost 
that  bad.  Each  of  ’em  got  to  thinkin’ 
after  that,  and  neither  of ’em  said  any- 
thing for  a long  time. 

All  of  a sudden  Willy  Melerrish  just 
burst  out  as  though  he  couldn’t  keep 
the  words  down  another  minute.  “Mr. 
Surrel,  I’ve  got  to  tell!  It’s  the  only 
way  ! I’ve  prayed  to  God — just  now — 
He  told  me  I’ve  got  to  tell !” 

.“Tell  who  what?”  says  Jim,  blinkin’ 
with  astonishment.  “Who?  What?” 
“The  men.  You  deliberately  lied. 

• • - I’m  not  a sharp-shooter.  . . . My 
folks  do  not  live  on  your  old  farm  in 
Rock.land  County.  ...  I have  no  folks. 

• • • All  are  dead.  I come  from  Ohio. 
You  knew.  It  was  all  a lie.  I let  you 
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tell  it.  I have  profited  thereby.  I 
am  as  guilty  as  you.  . . . God  will  for- 
give neither  of  us  until  we  tell  it  was  all 
a lie.” 

Jim  says  he  couldn’t  understand  for  a 
minute  what  it  was  all  about.  When  he 
did  he  was  so  mad  he  was  almost  chokin’. 
“For  takin’  pity  on  you?  . . . savin’ 
you  pain,  an’  tellin’  a harmless  little  lie? 
Even  niggers  an’  dogs  are  grateful,” 
he  snarled.  “Here’s  your  gratitude! 
‘This  man  that  befriended  me’ — you 
mean  to  say  to  my  friends — ‘he  is  a 
liar!’  But -that  ain’t  it.  You,  an’  such 
as  you,  can’t  take  away  from  me  the 
respec’  of  my  friends.  It’s  what  you’ve 
done  to  me — you’ve  taken  away  my  own 
self-respect.  What  regiment  is  this? 
Tell  me!” 

Of  course  Willy  didn’t  know,  except 
the  number,  an’  Jim  told  him.  I can 
uess  how  he  tola  him!  Ben  Guardy 
imself  wasn’t  more  proud  of  the  regi- 
ment than  Jim  was.  All  the  rest  of  us 
were  proud,  too,  but  Jim  was  so  proud 
that  we  used  to  laugh  at  him.  He  told 
Willy  how  the  regiment  was  the  most 
famous  organization  in  the  war,  North 
or  South.  More  dreaded  than  an  army 
corps.  . . . Not  a day,  there  before 
Vicksburg,  but  what  we  saved  the  lives 
o’  hundreds  an’  hundreds  o’  Union  sol- 
diers. . . . How?  “Because  we  hold 
them  rebels  down  on  to  the  bottoms  of 
their  holes  by  the  weight  o’  the  fear  o’ 
death.  We  are  death!”  . . . He  said 
the  regiment  was  not  just  such  an’  such 
a numbered  regiment  of  such  an*  such  a 
state.  . . . “We  are  from  every  loyal 
state  in  the  land.  We  are  Ben  Guardy’s 
Sharp-shooters!”  (I  can  just  hear  old 
Jim  sayin’  that!)  ...  “I  guess  the  whole 
world’s  heard  o’  us!  We  ain’t  private 
soldiers.  We’re  specialists!  We  ain’t 
just  picked  men.  In  Ben  Guardy’s 
Sharp-shooters  to-day  there  is  just  one 
man  that  ain’t  been  qualified  to  all  the 
tests  an’  won  his  place  in  open  compe- 
tition. One  man  that  ain’t  a proved 
sharp-shooter.  That  man’s  you!”  (You 
can  imagine  how  Jim  would  sneer  out 
those  words.)  “I’m  weak!”  Jim  went 
on,  his  voice  tremblin’  with  self-pity. 
“I’m  weak!  I’d  ought  to  have  told. 
But  no! — in  a moment  o’  softness,  just 
to  save  the  feelin’s  of  a snivelin*  little 
missionary,  I said  he  was  shootin’  in 
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There  were  five  of  us  besides  Jim  an’ 
Willy.  We  just  sat — stiff,  dumb;  not 
one  of  us  had  his  mouth  closed,  not  even 
Jim.  Then  Jim  stood  up.  He  was  so 
tall  that  the  glow  from  the  embers  did 
not  reach  his  face;  his  thin  voice  seemed 
to  come  from  the  sky;  we  tipped  back 
our  heads  an’  peered  up  into  the  gloom, 
lookin’  toward  his  voice.  “ He  says  him- 
self I lied  to  save  him.  What  do  you 
boys  think  o’  a fellow  like  that?” 

Pete  began,  “I  think  he’s  a — ” 

Jim  took  one  step  toward  Pete  an* 
just  hollered:  “I  didn’t  ask  to  be  told 
your  thoughts!  I’m  goin’  to  tell  you 
what  you’re  to  think!”  He  let  that  sink 
in.  No  one  interrupted  again.  “Willy 
told  me  he  was  goin’  to  tell  you  fellows 
how  I’d  lied.  I didn’t  suppose  he’d  dare. 
You  see  he’s  done  it!  He  didn’t  want  to. 
It’s  his  conscience  has  made  him  to  tell. 
I’ve  been  thinkin’  it  over  all  day  an’  I 
see  now  how  it  is.  You’ve  heard  him  say 
he’s  goin’  to  be  a foreign  missionary?  ’ 
He  glared  down  at  us,  an’  no  one  so 
much  as  smiled.  Jim  had  to  kind  o’ 
apologize  himself:  “Somebody’s  got  to 
be  missionaries,”  he  said,  “an’,  by  God! 
I bet  Willy  ’ll  make  a dandy!  Well — 
that’s  why  it’s  right  for  him  to  round  on 
a chum.  It’s  his  business  to  be  moral  an’ 
tell  on  a chum  that’s  lied.  I couldn’t 
have  done  it — / ain’t  brave  that  way. 
An’  none  o’  you  hellions  could  ’a’,  either! 
Just  one  thing  more — I never  have  seen 
a fellow  take  so  natural  to  a rifle.  Mis- 
sionary or  no  missionary,  I’m  goin’  to 
learn  this  lad  to  sharp-shoot!”  That 
was  the  only  speech  that  Jim  Surrel  ever 
made  that  nobody  laughed  at.  Then 
Jim  said  to  Willy  (you’d  ’a’  thought  Jim 
was  Willy’s  dad — kind  o’  stem  an’  lov- 
in' an’  coaxin’  all  at  the  same  time): 
“Now,  Willy,”  he  says,  “you’re  in  this 
regiment,  an’  just  you  stay  in!  The  mis- 
take was  no  fault  o’  yours.  If  you  went 
back  where  you  belong  what  would  you 
do  without  me  ? Who’d  take  care  o* 
you  ? So,  now  you’ve  got  your  conscience 
quiet,  you  just  let  up  on  explainin’. 
You’ve  done  your  part.”  An’  to  us, 
kind  o’  pleadin’:  “An’  none  o’  you 
boys  ’ll  say  anything  about  Willy  not 
bein’  a sharp-shooter  just  now — will  you, 
fellows?”  We  promised,  an’  shook  hands 
with  Willy — with  Jim,  too — an’  went  to 
bed,  mighty  astonished. 


The  third  day  was  pretty  similar  to 
the  second  except  that  we  got  an  earlier 
start  an’  didn’t  have  to  run  for  it.  It 
was  another  hot  day,  but  there  were 
clouds  that  made  big  shadows,  an’  the 
shootin’  was  a lot  better. 

On  our  way  back  to  camp  Jim  told  me, 
an’  after  supper  he  told  the  rest  of  the 
boys;  he  was  as  proud  as  Punch  about 
it.  It  seems  that  fifteen  or  twenty 
Johnnies  had  laid  to  get  Jim  an’  Willy. 
The  Johnnies  pretty  near  shot  the  old 
log  to  bits.  As  Jim  always  said,  “Good 
sharp-shooters  know  they  ain’t  there  to 
be  snot  at,  but  to  shoot.  An’,”  he  says, 
“when  you’re  bein’  shot  at  you  can’t 
do  as  good  shootin’  yourself.”  So  Jim 
laid  down  on  the  bottom  o*  the  pit  to 
wait  for  an  hour  or  two  till  the  Johnnies 
had  forgot  him  an'  he  could  go  to  work 
again  in  peace.  Jim  says  he  told  Willy 
to  lie  down,  too;  but  Willy,  with  the  air 
just  black  with  bits  o’  bark  an’  splinters, 
just  squatted  there,  shootin’,  till  Jim 
grabbed  him  an’  pulled  him  down.  But, 
by  Davy!  he  got  a Johnny!  “What  do 
you  think  o’  that,”  says  Jim,  “for  a lad 
that  never  saw  a gun  up  till  yesterday!” 
O’  course  we  all  praised  him,  an’  Willy 
was  just  the  happiest  boy  you  ever  saw. 
For  sure,  it  had  been  more  or  less  acci- 
dent— for  Willy  wasn’t  anywhere  near 
bein’  a sharp-shooter  yet — but  some 

Keople  take  naturally  to  shootin’,  an’ 
ave  luck  besides. 

Jim  an’  I had  a little  talk  down  by 
the  run  before  we  turned  in.  “Fatty,” 
says  Jim  to  me,  “Willy’s  a.  mighty  curi- 
ous little  chap  when  you  get  to  know 
him.” 

“Why?”  I asked. 

“Well,”  says  Jim,  “he  killed  a man 
to-day.” 

“Well,”  says  I,  “so  did  I.  So  did 
you,  too,  Jim,  if  you  was  shootin’  up  to 
form.  What  of  it?” 

“But,”  says  Jim,  “think  o’  Willy 
killin’  a man!” 

“How  did  he  take  it?”  I asked. 
“That’s  just  it,”  says  Jim,  kind  o’ 
puzzled.  “Willy  says,  ‘I  hit  it,  I hit 
it!’  an’  puts  down  his  rifle,  an’  claps  his 
hands.” 

“God!”  says  I.  “ Willy  /”  Then  I 
began  to  reason  things  out.  “O'  course 
Willy  didn’t  see  the  Johnny  he’d  killed  ?” 
“O’  course  not,”  says  Jim. 
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“Nor  any  other  killed  Johnny? — nor 
any  of  our  killed  fellows? — nor  even  a, 
wounded  person?” 

“No,”  says  Jim.  “He’s  seen  only 
sick  people — I asked  him.  An’  one  dead 
one  — his  grandfather:  he  died  o’  old 
age.” 

“There  you  are,”  I says,  kind  o’  tri- 
umphant. “That’s  it!” 

“But,”  says  Jim,  “he  §ot  to  talkin’ 
about  the  Crucifixion — think  o’  talkin’ 
about  that,  Fatty! — an’  tears  just  ran 
down  his  face.  ’The  torture,  the  agony 
of  it,’  Willy  said.” 

I reasoned  that  out,  too.  “Jim,”  I 
says,  “that  age-old  pain  is  real  pain  to 
Willy.  He’s  studied  an’  thought  about 
that  for  six  years.  All  he  knows  about 
anything  is  what  he’s  read  in  books. 
For  him  there  ain’t  such  a thing  as  what 
you  might  call  practical  pain.  A rifle- 
ball  wound — in  the  stomach,  for  in- 
stance. Willy  has  never  read  o’  one, 
much  less  seen  one:  it  just  don’t  exist — 
yet!  All  he  knows  about  war  is,  he 
sees  a little  black  dot;  he  shoots  at  it, 
hits  it,  an’  it’s  a darn  good  shot,  an’  he’s 
proud.  Those  little  black  dots  ain’t  the 
heads  o’  fellow-men — yet!  They  are 
just  targets  to  show  his  skill  on.  Wait 
till  he  sees  one  o’  those  little  black  dots’ 
faces  after  Ben  Guardy’s  Sharp-shooters 
has  got  through  with  it!” 

“You’re  tight,  Fatty,”  says  Jim.  An’ 
we  went  to  bed. 

Momin’  came — the  fourth  day.  Jim 
an’  I an’  Willy  had  got  leave  to  start 
before  roll-call,  for  there  was  some  little 
diggin’  to  do  to  fix  up  a new  pover  that 
Jim  had  picked  for  me.  I found  Willy 
with  a lantern  down  at  the  run.  He  was 
stripped  to  the  waist,  an’  was  splashm’ 
the  water  up  on  himself,  an’  whistlin’ 
like  he  was  havin’  a mighty  good  time. 

“Momin’,  Willy,”  I said.  “Begin- 
nin’  to  find  your  soul’s  got  a body  at- 
tached onto  it,  ain’t  you  ?” 

“Isn’t  it  good  to  be  alive.  Fatty!”  he 
answered. 

After  helpin’  me  fix  my  new  cover, 
Jim  an’  Willy  went  back  to  their  pit 
behind  the  log.  It  was  still  quite  a bit 
earlier  than  we  usually  got  into  the 
field — just  between  black  an’  gray,  if 
you  know  what  I mean.  I’d  just  got 
settled  for  forty  winks  till  sun-up  when 
I heard  from  the  direction  of  Jim’s  an’ 


Willy’s  cover  a shot— just  one  shot.  It 
was  too  dark  to  see  the  enemy’s  works, 
so  o’  course  I thought  that  one  of  the 
two  guns  had  gone  off  accidental,  an’ 
as  fast  as  I could  I ran  over.  There  was 
Willy  settin’  all  alone. 

“Oh,  Fatty!  Oh,  Fatty!”  he  says. 
“ He’s  over  there — in  the  gulley.” 

I was  sure  it  was  Jim.  I didn’t  say  a 
single  word,  but  ran  on.  The  gully 
wasn’t  more  than  thirty  yards  away. 
Just  as  I got  almost  there  Jim  came 
climbin’  up  the  side. 

“Are  you  all  right,  Tim?”  I says. 

“O’  course,”  say6  Jim.  “But  right 
through  the  head  for  him  /” 

I looked  down  into  the  gully,  and  there 
was  a Johnny  on  his  face  all  in  a heap. 
“What  was  he  doin’  here-?”  I asked, 
terrible  surprised. 

Jim  shook  his  head.  “ I don’t  know,” 
he  says.  “Lookin’  for  a place  from 
where  he  could  pick  off  some  of  us  sharp- 
shooters from  behind.  That’s  been  done 
— other  places.” 

It  made  me  feel  kind  o’  sick  to  find 
I’d  come  that  near  gettin’  shot  in  the 
back. 

“It’s  good  you  killed  him,”  I said. 

Jim  gave  a kind  of  a laugh.  “I  didn’t! 
I was  mein’  my  hammer-release.  It  was 
Willy  did  it.” 

Willy  began  very  softly  callin’,  “Jim 
. . . Jim  ...  Jim  /” 

Before  we  got  there  Willy  began  to 
ask:  “Is  he— dead?”  His  voice  was 
kind  o’  shivering.  {This  time  he  didn’t 
ask:  “Did  I hit  it?  Did  I hit  it?”) 

“He  is,”  says  Jim.  “Praises  be!  It 
was  a grand,  quick  shot,  Willy.” 

“Jim!  I saw  him.  I tell  yoa  I saw 
him,  plain,  Jim!” 

Jim  turned  to  me,  mighty  grim : “ You 
was  right  last  night.  Fatty.”  I guess 
that  Jim  saw  the  kind  of  day  that  was 
ahead  of  him. 

It  was  a lot  worse  than  Jim  even  ex- 
pected it  would  be.  Along  about  nine 
o’clock  a little  avalanche  o’  dirt  an’  stones 
run  down  into  the  gully.  Willy  heard  it 
an’  was  sure  the  fellow  had  come  alive 
again.  Jim  had  all  he  could  do  to  keep 
Willy  from  runnin’  over  to  see  if  he 
couldn’t  do  something  to  save  him. 
Then  the  birds  came.  That  was  pretty 
bad,  Jim  said.  Willy  wanted  to  shoot 
them  all.  He  tried  two  or  three  times. 
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He  was  diskin’  so  that  he  couldn’t  hit 
any  of  ’em  (an’,  o’  course,  a buzzard  is 
a hard  shot — it  sails  so  much  faster  than 
it  looks  to  be  goin’.  I’ve  tried).  An’ 
they  kep’  cornin’  back.  Jim  finally  had 
to  take  Willy’s  rifle  away  from  him, 
because,  o’  course,  if  Willy’d  been  let 
alone  he’d  ’a’  drawn  the  fire  o'  every 
Johnny  within  a mile  o’  him.  An’  then 
Willy  prayed ! Every  little  while.  Not 
out  loud,  o’  course.  It  got  so  on  Jim’s 
nerves  that  he  swore  he’d  stand  up  an’ 
get  himself  shot  if  Willy  didn’t  quit, 
because  he  Just  couldn’t  stand  it  much 
longer.  It  was  another  scorchin’-hot 
day.  By  three  o’clock  Willy  had  drunk 
all  the  water  in  his  canteen,  an’  in  Jim’s, 
too. 

He  an’  Jim  was  about  wrecks  when  I 
met  ’em  at  the  bottom  o’  the  hill  that 
night.  Jim  had  Willy  by  the  wrist,  an’ 
Willy  was  hangin’  back  at  each  step,  an’ 
get  tin’  jerked  forward.  There  was  some- 
thin’ he  wanted  to  do,  an’  he  was 
beggin*  Jim  to  let  him  do  it. 

“He  wants  to  go  bury  that  fellow,” 
says  Jim,  kind  o’  tired  out  an’  hopeless. 

“Let  him  be,  Willy,”  I 6ays.  “His 
friends  *11  come  out  an’  get  him  to-night, 
an*  like  as  not  send  him  home  to  his 
family.  You  wouldn’t  be  doin’  him  a 
kindness.  It  would  be  the  other  way.” 
Willy  hadn’t  thought  o’  that;  he  came 
along  quiet  enough. 

Tin  camp  that  night  we  got  him  heart- 
ened up  almost  as  good  as  he  was  before. 
Jim  told  what  a quick,  good  shot  Willy 
had  made.  An’  I said  how  five  or  six 
of  us  sittin’  right  there  at  that  fire  might 
be  lyin’  out  in  them  gullies,  dead,  if 
Wally  hadn’t  shot  the  fellow  before  he 
could  hide  back  of  our  line.  So  all  the 
fellows  thanked  Willy,  an’  praised  him, 
an’  got  him  proud  again,  an’  almost 

TfSt  mornin’  W’illy  was  bound  he’d 
go  look  into  the  gully.  Jim  went.  “ He’s 
gone,”  he  told  Willy;  “they’ve  took  him 
away.” 

frilly  was  kind  o’  contented  for  a 
while.  But  Jim  had  forgot  about  the 
bards.  Soon  after  sun-up  they  came 
bade,  an’  then  Willy  knew  that  Jim  had 
lied.  The  Lord  knows  why  the  fellow’s 
friends  hadn’t  come  an’  got  him.  When 
Jim  Found  he  was  still  there  it  was  too 
light:  to  hunt  another  cover. 


It  was  another  red-hot  day,  an’  they 
got  to  knowin’  about  the  fellow’s  still 
Bein’  there  even  without  seein’  an’  hear- 
in’  the  birds.  It  drove  Willy  almost 
crazy.  His  face  would  be  red  as  fire 
an’  then  again  paper-white.  Jim,  like 
a fool,  give  him  all  the  water  by  noon. 
After  two  or  three  hours  o’  bein’  without 
water  in  that  sun  Willy  just  sobbed  an’ 
muttered  an’  muttered  an’  sobbed  till  he 
fell  asleep,  wore  out.  Jim  thought  it  was 
the  sun,  so  he  took  off  his  own  shirt  an’ 
laid  it  over  Willy’s  head.  Jim  set  there 
in  the  broilin’  sun  all  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  just  in  his  undershirt.  He 
showed  me  his  back  an’  shoulders  that 
night — they  was  just  one  blister! 

When  I met  Jim  an’  Willy  to  go  .back 
to  camp  Willy  was  kind  o’  weak  an 
dazed ; he  just  tramped  along  at  the  side 
o’  Jim  an’  me  without  sayin’  a word. 
We  had  passed  into  our  lines  and  beyond 
the  troops  on  duty  in  the  advance 
trenches,  an’  was  trampin’  along  in  the 
dark  up  through  one  of  the  old  empty 
saps,  wnen  Willy,  in  front  of  Jim  an  me, 
says,  in  a little,  low  voice:  “Murder 
. . . Murder.  . . . Murderl” 

Jim  didn’t  quite  catch  it,  so  he  asks, 
“What  say,  Willyi”  > 

Willy  stopped  an’  turned  round,  an’ 
we  stopped,  too.  Then  Willy  Melerrish 
cried  out  in  a loud  voice:  “Genesis, 
four,  ten  and  eleven.  ‘An’  he  said. 
What  hast  thou  done  ? The  voice  of  thy 
brother’s  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the 
ground.  An’  now  art  thou  cursed  from 
the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her  mouth 
to  receive  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy 
hand.’  An’  in  Matthew,  five  and  twen- 
ty-one: ‘Thou  shalt  not  kill;  an’  who- 
soever shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
judgment.’  An’  in  Deuteronomy — ” 

“Listen  to  me,  Willy!”  Jim’s  voice 
was  not  loud,  but  it  was  terrible.  “‘I, 
William  Melerrish,  do  solemnly  swear 
that  I will  bear  true  allegiance — ’ Say 
it  after  me,  William  Melerrish !” 

An’  Willy,  like  he  was  a little  child, 
commenced,  ‘ I,  William  Melerrish,  do 
solemnly  swear  that  I will  bear  true 

allegiance — ’ ” 

My  hair  was  creepm  on  the  back  of 
my  neck  as  I listened  to  them  two  sayin’ 
our  oath,  a line  at  a time,  on  an’  on,  to — 

<>  ‘ an’  obey  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 

dent of  the  United  States—’  ” 
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‘“—an obey ■.'■•the  or4«»  <rf  the  Presi- 
dent oE  the  United  States — Willy 
comroeni-ed  W cry,  “1  know  what’s 
comm’,  Jim.  Don’t  make  me  say  it. 


’'-Say iiaftet  me,  Willy:  J— an’  the 
orders  of  the  officers  appointed  over 

• • • - •*?*.  v~- v/-v-v'-  *’/;•  v-  v;  • . 

me™*'.  •;  -.'V 

-V  'y— -an’  the  orders  of  the  officers  ap- 
pointed Over  me — * ” 

aci.'otdm  to  the  rules  an*  articles 
for  the  government  of  the  armies  of  the. 
United  States;.'”  ■ 

— aecordin’  to  the  rules  an'  arti- 
cles and  so  to  the  end. 

’’Add  on  to  it,  Wil!v\  ’So  help  ore 
God.'” 

An’  Willy,  like  an  echOf  44  "So  'help  me 
God.1”  The  night  air  had  got  cold,  but 
the  swear  run  into  my ‘eyes. 

"What’s  the  Bible  say  afedtit  them 
that  break  their  oaths,  Willy?/  used 
to  know.  , . . Thhik?  Willy  l1’ 

‘‘Don’t  make vibe ■ say-7- ■tliein,  Jim!  I 
looked  them  on  last  night*  too.  Don’t 
make  me,  Jimjn 
“Say  all  you  know,  Willy}” 

An’  Willy,  whirnpeim’  an*  sobbin’,  but 
in  a loud  voice  like  he  was  preachin'  to 
a great  congregation,  begun:  ‘‘Numbers: 
thirty  an’  two,  ‘If  a man  vow  a vow 
unto  the  Lord,  or  swear  an  oath  to  bind 
his  soul  with  a bond,  he  shall  not  break 
bis  word;  be  shall  do  accordin’  to  all 
that  proceedgth  out  of  his  mouth/  An’ 
in  Psalms,  fifteen  ah’  four*.  'He  that 
sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  an’  changcth 
not  ’ ...  an*  changeth  hot; . . an’ 
rhangeth  not — ” Willy  dropped  his  gun 
an ’wrung  his  hands.  “1  can’t  decide, 
|im!  1 cun’t  decide!  lr  nit;  murder, 
} iml  Murder! , He  never  saw  me 
at  all,  1 shot  Mm  in  tbn  face  when 
hi  never  saw  rrui  at.  all/T  M r ? : • - 

talk  it 

all  over  in.  pitf  his 

arm  around  WillyYsboulders  an'  filmed 
him  about,  an’  off  they  went  without 
lookin’  back  at  me.  an’  I followed  be- 
hind, carryin’  Willy's  gnu  an’  toy  owri. 

That  was  a had  night.  Everything 
gone  wrong.  Pete  Fatinway  was  brought 
in,  shut  through  the  body.  He  was 
frying  but  he  just  couldn't  die-  There 
wasii’t  troywhere:  in  camp  .where  you 
could  go  an'  not  hear  him.  He  kep* 
callin'  for  his  little  boy.  That  started 


Jim  about  the  fe;  - 
had,  Then  he  g< 
me;:  he  hadn’t  < 
sick  - leave  aftVi 
Wasn't  this  God 
He  was  all  wore- 
home,  he  said, 
that  before. 

The  captain's  . 
the  diffitrttnr  Jire* 
m Jim  got  a let- 
took  so  long  to  r 
see  if  he  wasn’t  e v 
an'  there  he  was 
slow  tears  failhv 
up  an’  went  off  b 
:'-:iun.  Pretty  soon 
/ anythin’  to  me.  j 

Jim;  I followed, 

to  be  Jitn's  best 
Jim  told  us.  Min 
baby.  She’d  kep’ 
months  because  sh 
him;  hot  now,  jus- 
scared. 

Just  then  the  sfi 
the  captain  warn: 
We  went  up  to.  ji- 
had just  come,  the 
a spy,  rhat  the  Job 
gun  away  around  * 
was  to  mount  it  r 
bein'  two  of  the  Ik 
to  keep  them  from 
‘‘extra-dangerous « 
the  lines  was  fartb* 
get  . much  support 
do  any  good  wvd 
some  trees  right  m 
an’  a long  ways  fro./ 
said  g,x>d  night,  3) 
us,  which  didn’t  fe 

When  we  got  jfljj 
it  had  begun  to  iW 
goin’  to  dn  with  Wik 
1 asked. 

ask  me  in  t 
say % Jim.  ' Jo  tj 
wore  ouitiHught.” 

We  went  k*ek>  / 
still  >cn:n\  though 
puttin'  out  the  fin. 
kind  6’  queer  at  us 
his  face  was  burpin' 
he  gaid.  "The  guti 
with  muddy  ivaterP 

1 thought  that  hi 
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to-morrow,  because  he  wasn’t  used  to 
bein’  in  wet  clothes  all  day.  So  I was 
surprised  when  Jim  said,  “Shut  up  that 
kind  o’  talk,  Willy,  an’  go  to  bed  r Jim 
must  have  understood  then  what  Willy 
was  thinkin’  about. 

Jim  an’  I would  have  about  a mile  an’ 
a half  beyond  our  old  cover  to  go  next 
mornin’,  so  we  was  to  start  early.  I 
had  just  sat  up  when  Jim,  in  his  bare 
feet  an’  undershirt,  came  runnin’  in. 

“Dress  quick.  Fatty,”  he  whispered. 
“Willy’s  gone!”  It  was  the  sixth  day. 

We  ran  all  the  way — st 
old  cover,  Jim  leadin'  like 
. it  all  out.  When  we  got  tl 
Willy’s  voice  out  beyond,  callin’,"  Jim!” 
an’  Jim  answered,  “It’s  me,  Willy.” 

He  must  have  been  workin’  a long 
time,  for  he  was  all  through,  an’  sittin’ 
there  in  the  dark  at  the  brink  o’  the 
gully,  beside  the  mound.  He  gave  a 
curious  kind  of  little  laugh  as  we  came 
up.  “I’ve  buried  him,”  he  said. 

“That  was  right,  Willy,”  says  Tim, 
soothin’  him  like  he  was  a little  child. 
“An*  now  can  you  get  all  alone  back  to 
camo,  Willy?” 

“Oh  yes,  Jim — back  to  camp.  At 
least  as  far  as  Beersheba,  ‘the  well  of 
the  oath.’  . • . There  are  seven  wells 
there — wells  of  water!  Give  me  a drink. 


raight  to  the 
he’d  guessed 
ere  we  heard 


now,  Jim  . • • the  Judgment.  . . . Al- 
ready I am  burning  in  hell-fire.” 

Poor  old  Jim  an’  I went  off  to  one  side. 
“What  are  we  goin’  to  do  with  him. 
Fatty?”  says  Jim,  near  cryin*. 

“ We’ve  got  to  take  him  with  us,  Jim,” 
I says.  “Maybe  we  can  think  o’  some- 
thing on  the  way.” 

We  started.  It  had  quit  rainin’  now, 
but  already  it  had  begun  to  get  hot — a 
sticky,  steamy  hot.  We  had  made  Willy 
throw  away  the  spade.  But  it  was  so 
natural  to  see  him  carryin’  his  rifle,  an’ 
he  Had  got  so  quiet,  that  we  just  never 
thought  o’  that.  We’d  ought  to  have 
made  him  throw  it  away  instead  o’  the 
spade.  All  of  a sudden  Willy  says,  in 
his  gentle  little  voice:  “I’m  all  right 
now,  Jim.  I remember.  I guess  it  cured 
me  to — bury — him.” 

Jim  an’  I was  that  glad  we  just  put 
our  arms  around  him.  “Now  just  you 
run  along  back  to  camp,  Willy,”  says 
Jim,  joyful  an’  happy  again,  “an  lay 
up  for  to-day.  Take  it  easy.” 


Willy  thought  a minute;  then  he 
shook  his  head.  “I’m  afraid,  Jim,”  he 
says.  “I’ll  be  all  right  if  I’m  with  you 
an’  Fatty.  But  if  I’m  by  myself  I might 
get  to  thinking  again,  and  I — I’m  afraid 
of  what  I might  do.” 

“Willy’s  about  right,  Jim,”  I said. 

“ But  we’ve  got  to  shoot  front)  the  tree- 
tops,  Fatty,”  says  Jim.  “Two  of  us 
can’t  cover  in  the  same  tree.” 

“Just  let  me  be  near  you,  Jim,”  Willy 
pleaded.  “Let  me  be  where  I can  see 
you.  That  will  be  all  I’ll  need.” 

By  that  time  we  had  come  close  to  the 
place  we’d  been  ordered  to.  We  were 
standin’  at  the  front  edge  of  a thin  little 
strip  o’  woods.  About  a third  of  the 
way  to  the  enemy’s  works  (though  we 
couldn’t  see  the  works  then)  was  two  big 
trees,  an’  off  a little  to  the  right  was 
another  one. 

“Out  there  is  the  trees,  Fatty,  says 
Jim.  “Now,  Willy,  you’ll  wait  for  us 
right  here  in  these  woods.” 

“Oh,  please,  not  clear  back  here,  Jim. 
. . . There  are  three  trees.” 

“We’ve  got  to  hurry,”  says  Jim, ^ kind 
o’  distracted,  like  he  was  at  nis  wits’  end. 
“It’s  almost  light.” 

“Jim,”  I said,  “let  Willy  take  that 
tree  off  to  the  right,  an’  not  do  any 
shootin’.  The  Johnnies  ’ll  see  by  the 
smoke  that  all  the  shots  are  cornin’  from 
our  two  trees,  an’  Willy  won’t  be  shot  at 
at  all.” 

That  suited  all  around,  so  we  ran 
out  an’  each  climbed  into  his  tree — just 
about  in  time.  They  was  fine,  big  trees, 
thick-leaved,  makin’  just  wonderful  cov- 
ers. Jim  took  the  middle  tree;  Willy’s 
was  about  fifty  yards  away;  mine,  only 
about  twenty.  Pretty  soon  it  was  broad 
day.  The  Johnnies  didn’t  seem  in  any 
hurry  to  begin.  Eight  o’clock,  nine 
o’clock,  ten  o’clock  came.  It  was  hotter 
than  any  day  yet.  We  was  shaded  by 
the  trees,  but  that  didn’t  seem  to  do  no 
good;  it  was  a different  kind  o’  heat: 
you  couldn’t  breathe — that  kind. 

Finally  the  Johnnies  got  to  bustlin’ 
around.  They  never  suspected  we  were 
there.  To  rig  up  a hoist  for  their  gun 
one  of  the  Johnnies  climbed  up  on  the 

Earapet.  I got  him.  Instead  o’  failin’ 
ack  inside  like  he’d  ought  o’  done, 
what  did  he  do  but  roll  down  the  slope 
an’  lie  there  in  our  plain  sight.  For  about 
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.mi  hour  Jim  an'  I were  pretty  busy.  Willy  Melerrish  w 
”{ hey  shot  at  us  a lot.  but  the  trees  were  cordin'  to  the  rule! 
lug  an7  thick.,  an’  they  couldn’t  get  us.  With  all  his  migl 
> they  give  up  tryin’  to  mount  their  fire,  Willy!” 

: un  iur»  then,  an’  put  some  o’  their  best  From  Willy  Me 
B en  tryin’  to  pick  usuff.  The  heat  got  me  God  P **  Then  j 
somethin'  tymhle.  About  noon  it  com*  shot  the  two  men, 
cnenced  to  thunder,  but  cornin’  up  slow,  the  wounded  than 
You  could  tell  bf  the  feel  o'  the  air  an’  In  his  senses  Willy  - 
the  stillness  over  every  thing  that  it  was  have  hfc  art  that  ra 
goin’ to  be  a great  storm.  It  thundered  iheza 

The  Johnny  that  I’d  shot,  an’  that  world,  an'  the  light 
had  been  lyin’  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  over  everything.  Tc 
••  asn’t  dead  at  all.  He  come  to  now,  ment  o’ quiet,  hut  .it 
an’  it  was  that  breathless  still  wt  could  that  cryin’  for.  water; 
hear  his  weak  voice  cryin’:  ’‘Water,  ley  came  crashirT  thr<- 
. r . Water!  , Waterf  h had  been  under  cover  of  the  fit 
bad  enough  to  have  him  hwjt  at  came  slid  in’  down  the 

!!  this  time,  hut  to  hear  him  callin’  for  errish  shot  one  of  th* 
••■••a ter  was  bad,  mighty  bad,  even  for  one  ran.  The  firin’  anc 
Jim  an*  rae,  an’ it : jnMist  have  been  that  at  the.  same  instant  an  ’ 
nn’ the  h«t«t  that  mack  Willy  Melerrish  — sweareth  to  his 
do  what  he  did.  The  Johnnies  rolled  a eh.mgeth  nor — '** 
couple  o’  canteens  down  to  the  fellow,  IF  was  b!??ek  over  thi 
• ut  be  was  too  Jar  gone  to  reach  them,  then  an,’  you  could  hear  t 
n‘  just  kep’ callin':  “Water!  . . , Wa-  cownn’  wind.  The  light 
ter!”  works  had  gone  out,  ao’ 

The  storm  was  coni  ire  up  FmnVlkhind- early  evenin'.-  I was  try 
os.  More’n  half  rhe  sky  out  in  front  was  Willy,  an’  i-u  I didn't  ste  n 
covered'  by  a great,,  slow-movin’,  inky-  scream.  “ Down/  Come 
black  bank  o’  .cloud  so  thick  that  the  charge  •“ 

rhunder  couldn’t  mar  through  it — it  just  Jim  nm/.t  hkytMrapped  ; 

rumbled.  The  storm  - clouds  kind,  o’  bn  be  n ,,,  c, 

paused,  as  if  they  was  waitin’  for  what  » • r'b.*- 

i -as  goin’  to  happen.  Out  trees  arid  the  I he  i fr,  ferry-  >v  b 
1 t Id  out  in  front  of  us  almost  up  to  rhe  • ...  hail 

-.nemy’s  works  was  in  black  shadow;  thy  biil  'itot.-rfr»o>jer « as  dhr 
■ ut  the  works  themselves Ivin’ with  0isifafti 

•a  strong  lighr  on  'em - green,  verdigris-  • ><>..•  -e  t- 
green,  that  always  comes  just  fefhre  the  kwnTlcg /t  ivy* 

hreakin’  of  a great  >'kirtn.  The  thunder  The**  fiji&l  .1*  nv  Otminder 

v.'t  more  in Vpitiiy,  but  10  between.  when  i : . . • 

if  seemed  stiller  than  o^yi.';W,c;y<>:uid^yar-  ■ c&yi-  ty<iy;:  r 

)<:  billow  callin’  m c.dho'  bar  water,  him  ;.r  *tn;*  • 

Willy  MfckWteh titt-biky 
-somethin'-,  but  just  then  it  Thundered  .;c.  . ,i/. 

m’  drowned  out  what  M The  shot-  Tfedhw*  IMk  d sheets®' 

Johnny’s  friends  couldn't  stand  it  any  o'  {W.  % 'mr4  H 

Jnhger.  Two  of- ’em  slid  down  rhe  slope  lack.  , 

•o'  picked  him  up  to  carry  him  inside,  a!)  ^^kir;WnW.M«nl  titty 
flit  thunder  stopped,  an*  this  k what  F ;«JKr#!  \y4ret:  ?;  > 
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A Diplomat’s  Wife  in  Paris 

BY  MADAME  DE  IIEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE 


Paris,  May,  iSgy. 

EAR  L., — 1 can  hardly 
believe  that  we  have 
been  here  a month.  The 
time  has  slipped  by  as 
it  has  a way  of  doing 
when  one  is  frightfully 
busy;  in  my  case  it  was 
particularly  exasperating. 

We  have  found  a suitable  apartment 
in  the  Rue  Pierre  Charron  and  I have 
just  now  begun  to  look  up  some  of  my 
old  friends.  Alas!  there  are  not  many 
left,  but  those  who  are  seem  glad  to 
see  me.  My  first  official  visit  was  to 
Madame  Faure.  This  was  easily  man- 
aged. I simply  went  on  one  of  her  re- 
ception days.  An  Elysian  master  of 
ceremonies  was  waiting  for  me,  and  I 
followed  him  into  the  salon,  where  Ma- 
dame Faure  sat  surrounded  by  numer- 
ous ladies.  A servant  wrestled  in  vain 
with  my  name,  “Crone”  being  the  only 
thing  he  seized;  but  the  master  of  cere- 
monies announced  to  the  President  that 
1 was  the  Danish  minister’s  wife,  after 
which  things  went  smoothly.  To  leave 
no  doubt  in  the  other  guests’  minds  that 
1 was  a person  of  distinction  and  the 
wife  of  a minister,  Madame  Faure  asked 
me  innumerable  questions  about  Mon- 
sieur le  Ministre. 

We  were  scarcely  settled  when  there 
came  the  awful  catastrophe  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Bazar  de  Charite,  about  which 
you  have  probably  read.  I had  prom- 
ised to  go  to  it,  and  I can  truly  say  that 
my  life  literally  hung  on  a thread,  for 
if  my  couturiere  had  kept  her  word  and 
sent  my  dress  home  at  the  time  she 
promised,  I should  certainly  have  gone 
and  would  probably  have  been  burned 
up  with  the  others.  Marquise  de  Galli- 
fet  also  probably  owed  her  life  to  my 
not  going.  She  came  to  make  me  a visit 
and  lingered  a little,  and  this  delay  saved 
her  life.  She  entered  the  fated  bazar 
just  a moment  before  the  fire  broke  out, 
and  therefore  managed  to  escape. 
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Frederike  and  I drove  to  the  offending 
dressmaker  (how  I blessed  her  after- 
ward!). When  we  passed  the  Cours  la 
Reine  we  were  very  much  astonished  to 
see  a man  without  a hat,  very  red  in  the 
face,  waving  two  blackened  hands  in  the 
most  excited  manner.  He  jumped  into 
a cab  and  drove  away  as  fast  as  the  horse 
could  gallop.  Then  we  saw  a young 
lady,  bareheaded,  in  a light  dress,  rush- 
ing through  the  street,  and  another  lady 
leaning  up  against  the  wall,  as  if  faint- 
ing. The  air  was  filled  with  the  smell  of 
burning  tar  and  straw,  and  we  noticed 
some  black  smoke  behind  the  houses.  I 
thought  it  must  come  from  a stable  burn- 
ing in  the  neighborhood.  We  had  been 
so  short  a time  in  Paris  that  I did  not 
realize  how  near  we  were  to  the  street 
where  the  bazar  was  held. 

At  half-past  five  we  drove  through  the 
Rue  Francois  I.  on  our  way  home,  arid 
saw  a few  people  collected  on  the 
“Place”;  aside  from  this,  we  noticed 
nothing  unusual.  When  we  passed 
through  the  Avenue  Montaigne  we  met 
Monsieur  Hanoteaux  (Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs)  in  a cab,  looking  wildly  ex- 
cited. He  stood  up  and  screamed  to 
me,  “ V ous  etes  sauvee!”  What  could  he 
mean  ? 

I thought  that  he  was  crazy,  and 
screamed  back,  “Que  dites  vous  ?”  but 
he  was  already  out  of  hearing.  It  was 
only  when  we  reached  home  that  we 
learned  what  had  happened  and  under- 
stood what  he  had  meant. 

How  dreadful  were  the  details! 

The  bazar  was  in  a vacant  lot  inclosed 
by  the  walls  of  surrounding  houses,  the 
only  exit  being  through  the  room  where  a 
cinematograph  had  been  put  up.  This 
was  worked  by  a careless  operator,  and 
took  fire. 

The  interior  of  the  bazar  consisted  of 
canvas  walls,  of  which  one  part  repre- 
sented a street  called  Vieux  Paris.  The 
place  was  crowded.  The  stalls  were  pre- 
sided over  by  the  most  fashionable  ladies 
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of  Paris,  and  there  were  many  gentlemen 
in  the  crowd  of  buyers.  When  the  fire 
broke  out,  a man  whose  wife  was  one  of 
the  stall-holders  stood  up  near  the  door 
and  cried  out,  “ Mesdames,  n’ayez  pas 
peur  ! II  riy  a pas  de  danger ,”  and  qui- 
etly went  out,  leaving  people  to  their 
fate. 

Then  came  the  panic. 

Young  women  were  trampled  to  death 
by  their  dancing  partners  of  the  evening 
before.  One  of  them  was  engaged  to  be 
married,  and  when  her  fiance  walked 
over  her  body,  in  his  cowardly  frenzy  to 
escape,  she  cried  to  him,  “ Sauvez  mot, 
our  V amour  de  Dieu  /”  He  screamed 
ack,  “ Tout  le  monde  pour  soi  /”  and  dis- 
appeared. She  was  saved  by  a groom 
from  the  stables  opposite.  She  was  hor- 
ribly burned,  but  probably  will  live, 
though  she  will  be  disfigured  for  life. 
Under  the  wooden  floor  had  been  thrown 
all  the  debris — tar,  shavings,  paper,  etc. 
This  burned  very  quickly,  and  the  floor 
fell  in,  engulfing  those  who  could  not 
escape,  and  the  tarred  roof  and  the  can- 
vas walls  fell  on  them.  What  a horrible 
death! 

The  kitchen  of  a small  hotel  which 
formed  one  side  of  the  vacant  lot  had 
one  window  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  furnished  with  stout  iron  bars. 
The  cook  managed  to  break  the  bars, 
and,  pushing  out  a chair,  was  able  to  drag 
a great  many  women  through  the  win- 
dow. He  and  the  stable-boy  were  the 
only  persons  who  seem  to  have  done 
anything  toward  helping.  The  greatest 
number  of  victims  were  found  near  the 
uprooted  and  demolished  turnstile,  but 
many  bodies  were  found  heaped  together 
before  the  canvas  representing  the  street 
of  Vieux  Paris.  The  poor  things,  in  their 
agony  and  confusion,  imagined  that  it 
really  was  a street. 

It  was  all  over  in  an  hour.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  such  a tragedy 
could  have  taken  place  in  that  short 
time.  And  to  think  that  the  whole 
catastrophe  could  have  been  averted  by 
the  expenditure  of  a few  francs!  When 
the  architect  heard  that  there  was  to  be 
a cinematograph  put  up,  he  pointed  out 
the  danger,  and  begged  that  some  fire- 
men should  be  engaged.  The  president 
of  the  committee  asked  how  much  this 
would  cost,  and,  on  being  told  twenty 


francs  for  each  fireman,  replied,  “ I think 
we  will  do  without  them.” 

The  Duchesse  d’Alen9on  and  the  wife 
and  daughters  of  the  Danish  consul- 
general  were  among  the  victims.  The 
dead  were  all  taken  to  the  Palais  de  l’ln- 
dustrie  and  laid  out  in  rows.  Through 
the  whole  night  people  searched  with 
lanterns  among  the  dead  for  their  loved 
ones.  It  was  remarked  that  though 
there  were  many  men’s  canes  and  hats, 
there  was  not  one  man  found  among  the 
dead.  Not  one  man  in  all  Paris  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  been  to  the  bazar. 

Within  an  incredibly  short  time  sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  over  a million 
francs  were  collected.  From  America 
came  many  messages  of  sympathy  and  a 
reat  deal  of  money.  But  no  one  could 
e found  except  the  cook  and  the  stable- 
boy  who  had  done  anything  to  merit  a 
reward.  After  giving  them  large  sums, 
the  rest  of  the  money  went  to  form  a 
fund  for  the  building  of  a chapel  in 
commemoration  of  the  victims  of  the 
disaster. 

Dear  L., — Social  life  here  is  very  con- 
fusing and  fatiguing;  physically,  be- 
cause distances  are  so  immense.  People 
live  everywhere,  from  the  lie  St.-Louis 
to  the  gates  of  St. -Cloud.  There  is 
hardly  a part  of  Paris  where  some  one 
you  know  does  not  live.  The  simple  act 
of  leaving  a few  cards  takes  a whole 
afternoon. 

In  reality  there  are  three  societies 
which  make  life  for  a diplomat — whose 
duty  it  is  to  be  on  good  terms  with  every 
one — complicated  and  unending.  The 
official  season  for  dinners,  receptions, 
and  soirees  is  in  the  winter.  French  so- 
ciety, just  returned  from  the  Riviera  and 
Italy,  has  its  real  season  in  the  spring, 
when  Longchamps  and  Auteuil  have 
races  and  Puteaux  has  its  sports.  The 
autumn  is  the  time  when  strangers  flock 
to  Paris;  then  flourish  the  restaurants 
and  theater-parties.  How  can  any  lady 
have  a reception  day  where  people  of  ail 
countries,  all  politics,  and  all  societies 
meet?  Impossible!  I have  tried  it,  and 
I am  sorry  to  say  that  my  receptions 
are  dead  failures.  Still,  I persevere,  as  1 
am  told  that  it  is  my  duty  to  receive. 

When  our  first  invitation  to  the  ball 
of  the  Elysees  came  I was  most  anxious 
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to  see  what  it  would  be  like.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  the  cards  of  invitation  are 
the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Empire? 
“La  Presidence  de  la  Republique  Fran - 
f aise”  stands  instead  of  “ La  Matson  de 
1' Empereur”  I have  the  two  before  me, 
the  old  and  the  new,  and  they  are  ex- 
actly alike — color,  paper,  and  engraving! 

The  Diplomatic  Corps  has  a separate 
entrance  at  the  filysees.  We  were  met 
and  conducted  by  a master  of  ceremonies 
to  the  room  where  the  President  and 
Madame  Faure  were  standing.  Mon- 
sieur Faure  is  called  “ un  President  deco - 
ratify  He  is  tall,  handsome,  and  has 
what  you  might  call  princely  manners. 
The  privileged  ones  passed  before  them 
and  shook  hands,  quite  a l9  Americain. 
I was  named  by  M.  Crozier,  and  got  from 
Madame  Faure  an  extra  squeeze  by  way 
of  emphasizing  that  I was  a new-comer. 

We  then  passed  into  the  salon  where 
our  colleagues  were  assembled,  and  did 
not  move  from  there  until  the  Presiden- 
tial pair  came  in  at  eleven  o’clock.  At 
these  balls  there  were  a great  many — 
too  many — people  invited.  I have  been 
told  that  there  were  six  thousand  invita- 
tions sent  out.  To  one  gentleman  is  as- 
signed the  duty  to  stay  in  the  first  salon 


and  pass  in  review  the  toilettes  of  the 
promiscuous  guests  and  judge  if  they  are 
suitable.  When  he  sees  a woman  in  a 
high  woolen  dress,  with  thick  and  soiled 
boots,  in  which  she  has  probably  walked 
to  the  ball,  he  politely  tells  her  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake  about  her  invi- 
tation, and  she  walks  meekly  back  to  her 
comptoir . 

When  Monsieur  and  Madame  Faure 
had  finished  receiving,  they  came  into 
the  room  where  the  diplomats  were,  and 
the  President,  giving  his  arm  to  the  lady 
highest  in  rank  (the  protocol  arranged 
the  other  couples),  we  marched  through 
the  crowd  of  gazers-on,  through  the  ball- 
room, where  some  youths  and  maidens 
were  whirling  in  the  dance,  through  the 
palm -filled  winter  garden,  where  peo- 
ple were  crowded  around  a buffet,  and 
through  all  the  salons  until  we  reached 
the  last  one,  quite  at  the  end  of  the  pal- 
ace, where  a sumptuous  buffet  awaited 
us.  At  one  o’clock  we  returned  home. 
It  amused  me  to  see  old  Waldteufel  still 
wielding  his  baton  and  playing  his 
waltzes  as  of  old.  I wanted  to  speak  to 
him,  but  being  in  the  procession  I could 
not  stop. 

Yesterday  I had  a visit  from  Adelina 
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Patti,  t had  nut  htr  fur  a long 
time,  it  srtmeii  i»nly*  tht-  other  day  that 
I h»«J  written  » Utter  eotidoISig  with  her 
on  the  drdtH  of  Nic<>tjr>i,  he;  «econ4  Hus- 
hand:  1 hU  time  $b£  vO*.  aeiSfjhtptitiijird 
Ivy  h<*i  thtnl  hnslyaml,,  Bairmi  Lyd-et' 
stfoni,  a.  very  Biicr-hxvking  Swede  whus<? 
family  we  knew  welt  in  Swedeti.  thy 

diva  luofcgfl  ^ottdeiiiilfy  yutmc-  and 
h afttlsnmer  than  ever.  When  they  earn?, 
into  tin:  salon  togcTher  rmoyuultf  <k*< 
have  remarked  very  .much.. -d*|jfet<#e£-  jp 
their  ages,  though  he  fs  many  yeats 
younger  rhan  is. 

Massenet  ersojes  often  to  s&a  irte. / fte 
is  a/ 'gryiit.' inan  . He  aiHf 
S.Uiiv'  :uo  rhi-  most  famous  inuvieians 
France  at  the  present  moment,  Mas* 
5fnet  has  never  forgotten  old  kimhtvsst'.S). 
and  no  marter  where  he  is,  whether  on  a 
platform  at  a • concert.  or  in  a drawiivy- 
room  full  of  pbqglk,  hi-  always- plays 

ptelude  or  an  ioipi.. vis. ui(,n  the  first 
bars  of  a favmshr  snug  of  his  1 used 
to  sing.  He  semis  me  a copy  of  every- 
thing he  composes,  and  always  writes 
the  opening  bars  of  that  song  on  the 
first  page 

Among  others,  wr  find  our  friend  Mar- 
rjuisc  dg  Podesta  She  .is  a sort  of  lady- 
m-w'aitine  to  v,v-|Q|ueen  Isabella  of  Spain. 

I Went  tt>  see  her  at  the 
j>alace  in  the  Avenue  Kleher.  I' 
lighted  svheo  #he  asked  im:  if  l would  tike 
to  ^eAptaintiih^  of  the  Queen. 

1 went , two  days  I a t er  t o wh  a r she  c alled 
a «V-- ■ ' tip dEyq  civ-  The-kiueen:  feceived  me 
nry^rhk|ii^pifi'^?di«  lifted  with; 
liil  i.ipesuy  and  tuvm.sh.ed  vvirh  hnr 
ta?t^,  . She;  iy  rather  heavy  and  sjtout,' 
ami  ntity  of  hn>wrt  ivaif  ptif^ 

tcre»l  over  he*  temples,  which  dpey  hot 
give  her  ffe  height  a queen  ought  to 
h -mv;  ; Site  was  very :;  a*f»iafile.  af|ed  i 
many  question'-  a bout-  pi  .ires  and  pc‘f'!> 

I knew,  ami  Mor*  .!  vns  .<vort-  of  u f 
ftiund  rnyiiif  spinning  mft  li'hgthyAafes. 

I wfttud  nnigh  'r3.th^.t;sliy/:haa;4dfte ; ffoy 
talking-- . ...  V'  ' - yy-Yv . : 

• f h ifi  rhi?' (.1  mean  r?<Tpiinn5> 

.'<*C  »l *1 

Niathild^i^hh-ih  'of 

-stdi’  hohf^  iliC-'ifityrhost  l{tlatjbCy.-Sli«ty  itSi 

.S  j .![  So,>h*v-  t t e?o'p;-;  s.  .to, I one'  is 

.fd; #||  the’  PClv-htH' - 

ties  ’.Mirfh.Sf.iiie,  ir»  Pans;  All. the  diplo- 
ma {•«  ass.  rvihle  there  Hu  oming-ruton 
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is  a p art  id  btfl  piiiny  gard*  n.  4 P*S  *:&>&?:<  • 
up  a fit •••■  i • • ; - 

which  £)*:'&?  3 Sit M vd  LivOUc ido  vlt\  V.^io 
•Cana^h  'fottii  app^aiTinpy  eta 

y Tte*'.  tbgenije  W u^y  ,h*rv 

•And  h.iJK  v ♦ Jivinp  •»,. 

right  • »i • i*» >-;i rv-  iUr  gVrj.6r>i  4 

the  Iiulcii4>v.  I (;  <a  \ t*  ilfrt  S<CO  ho*^}r, 

six  y&uii  H ^fr tp  Khjl  who  riJwv’r*  y- 

. compaYfft>  % r;  an*sv'm}  tAV  h'ViH 
ying,  if  • might  tn»\rtt  U*  o<*r. 
that  tfv k 1 1* t* i?  \v Oii I I »yc^i\iV.  ('»m, 
pIcH^uvk  / Ywh  rfWyk  i.magitic  : m;f  '*w> 
tion  3f  s'-  u»c.  G r iu  »it  } .. 

windf»\  iav  tr^  tht- 

tits,  IK>’\  .iu  btitf  tu.W  40./IISH  lytt 

pJ4  hom^  ? M if  ri'jdmv  ivv 

win  SAi  j : \ -.  n T.VO»ui i>  ♦ in  »;  I pJH  t)  u 

: to  this  hnrt  l.  h U vt-r\  -aJ.  m 

so  nv«t*\  hnvoork”*.  f.hn.  U 'ey 

bring  TVit;  ip'AH  r Mon  '.fi&fyu*#.  </  ?».;/.  i 
have*  \urfi  Vilvyjyv  \jth'\x  »nc.  Wy’pt^.K 
Louis!  j c-m  '-;ir  its  a fittfe  by^ 
he  rwied  to  drive  f>IUt  i|?  hk  wMtfrC* 
alwavN  sm r.Htndv*^  by 
She  told  on-  tit  the  trtritdo  f&f 

had  jrnude  to  Soorh  Afti ca.  .Vhe.h^ 

wished  o»  go  Ovov  »i  . d ,> 

the  prince  had  taken  on  his  * a.i  to 
land.  !h>\  it  must  fv,?vc- hoj^n 

for  her  ! Can  one  imagine*  aoy^of?*:  *o  ■’ 
•tragic  r { L*»  , s : 

•beyond  .-tny thing  in  (h*  wni)  • >mm 
ibe  hoped  ti>  - • • « »*»  tht  1 1 

future  nH*otm  h of  huiut  : ... 

“to  ho  killed  Lv  a lew  -fli  a 

out  «o  • ; . . ; ; t ... 

^ he  Eoipre^  appeared  weighed  dfiM'dt* 
with  g * 4t*< ; jrU'V  v*  r H>e  I ess,  site  tcv 

like  to  • ith  rm . 1 - ‘ 

p-Wf  bo»rd  mote,  hut  the  ariu  af  cd 
ptlltccss  ‘{-oJoh^k  SOO 

' ::  . 

r ? i Jk-  suO  af 

the  K].-.  { 1 0;,,;..;  j 

t'c.  ’•  • jw?t  -y  . - 

terdavy  >with  «J,nnce  of  Oferi'ri 

?s;  Pvely  aii4  toiul1* 

,4.  ;h. Hi*  f (he  fh*inir€^*;.  rVlarit)  * udfan 
Ip  vritH  ti<;T  ^he 

tUnd  Our ■htr£j*’!‘  tie  h in  thcu  he.|»o 

tiful  p;.v]^<^;;l  b>rmeTjy  in 

’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ r^f*'  aii d Ht  ‘>Ty>- 

- t .-iM.  afj 

i | ,r  * ' ' ' • • 1 • • M ■ t • ■ . • 

v ! ' Y \ • - ■ ■ ' ■ 50fp 

^^<>T  trl  3 nf  f^ihero 


A DIPLOMAT'S  WIFI-  IN  PARIS 


jtvthg  ■ j\I|j  anda.  She’has  . pretty  little  hoi <7 
In  the  near  tis>  where  she  .sings  not., “neither 
after-  tide's  she  spin."  1 meet  her  -if  tltar  old 
'/  and  Mrs.  Pid!  :•  Sunday- afternoon  ladies' 
r was  teas. . Nilsson  ten d f ate  the  youngest 
ink  of  members  of?  ho  cluh.  Jpwi  may  imagine 
• - eylA  tekii Sr  the  d thyrs  .wits t be  m the.  way;  of 

years.  Mrs.  Pel  1 
yt: :.  gives  us  each  fwt 
MMMJMMH  | ate  twelve)  a gold 
I ducket  with  a tea- 
• ' ' * * •'* ' I ysrij  engraved  ou 

^HKj  if  shack  and  a lock 
nffira  i of  her  once  brown 


we  assemble  and 
eat  American 
good  its  made  in 
an  ultra-superior 
manner  by  her 
chef. 


May  jj,  tSijS, 
My  Vu-.ar  I..,--- 
We  b'a  ve  j it  k t 
come  home  ftom 
h i d d i n g u ter 
C rmvn  Prince  .md 
Princyss  gotjth  by 
a t the  >-  r artj/p  n . 
They  Have  been 
here'  four  days; 
To-day  being 
t heir  last , w e were 
invited  to  .lunch 
with  ihein  at  the 
u»i>WTi'-Pnni.ess  •>»£-’ 
fenvard  drtrvc  about  with  .me,  buying. 
fna.fl  necklaces.  . Day  before  vest  err!  ay 
they  honored  us  with  their  pn.s<  no.-  at 
d inner.  Madam*  Carnot,  th'-N  idovv  tel 
the  former  President,  who  was  assassi- 
nated, wrore  tn  >;;fy  th.lL  as  she  had  a 
great  admiration  fi ir  V he  aiy ab  fa in i I v of 
Denmark,  she  wenfld:  -Ijtev  td  nteet  the 
■Prince  apd  Piincce.fi. 

We  ins  itc-d  he-c  to  join  us.  Monsieur 
flanoreiUK,  Monsir  ur  and  Madame  Due, 
the  Swedish  tedtJJstery  and  others,  were 
am  one  the  guests. 


Wr^fpfeST  Hi  t RANCfc 


Thank  you  for  your  Utter, 
issibilftfcs,  You  $teyjTTtel}; 


You  ask  imp<»:.  ....  . . ...  , 

me  about-  this  Dreyfus  aff Aft' r't*‘l  in 
the  same  breath  you  ask,  "‘What  ate  you 
doing?”  The  fjrsr  quvsrion  is  a volume 
f,  and  wail  follow  tfe  .se>:ond  in 
if  you  had  asked  vyh at  ace  we 


time,  it  yon  hart  askep  what  ace  we 
not  doing:  f would  have-  fold  you  in  a 
few  wvsrds*  but  wdrSt'-veef^h'  doing  covers 
acres  of  ground.  AVc  arc  in  a w hiflw'mel 
of:  duties  ami  -p|j:asdre|rcAhiin'eh^i  >:fif fifA 
and  bails.  It  would  bore  you  to,  death. 
h»  hear  a how  them.  yjdVIvwy  -nr  jtiy  old 
fneteds  are  still  in  Par  is;  almsi  y«tf  knew 
are.  Countess  .IWuteditek ^ .I^isTibSyomfr  A 

•widow).;  Marriutsekddiibt,  !>•  > is  rrnre 
separated  from  her  bus  hand  than  ever  - 
?.he.  remains  V aubon rgeotse  St .4  »Y»  mam 
and  he  f^yr>xs  ihhiRc  p u big  , i fin  d -C’h  r te- 
tirie.  Nil.s’son  here.  Front  Madame  Ri- 
viere she  has  become  Countess  Caka* 
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denriy  fie  i 

Joes  m»t 

care  for  tt>  The 

F>  ' v-  V 

* l mevaja 

. as: 

#-  1*4  >•_  i *a^i«4v  t\4T  i 

lUMU 

•iffAhite 

tne  uiic/  v 
finished. 

<pW  \\<&$ 

Hr-  kfR 

lantly-  feis 

sed  her 

ha nd _ ar 

fd  'yjcA 

pressed:  th 

te.plyas- 

. ■ ure  sfe.ha 

idiRiykfi 

V‘-  him  . by 

rhi<  infers 

desiring 

He  refused 
the  eleyteb 

1.  to  rake 
yfi-  hVsjc 

mbrn^nr. 

said,  half 

aioudv 

* ^ Celii  dp  it  ette 

comm?  cei\ 

a.”  and 

aliowpd  J, 

to  fol- 

lew  him 

itf.  ri\rfc  n ?! 

down- 

ruir  h'tm 

aUu  ^ 

iri  t'a 

j/lit.  !UIH 

? nu.o 

lie  bawe 

d $fM 

ejiteusiy  t<) 

the  ht  - 

tie  crowd 

which 

had  ioiiet 

stedAto 

chef  if 

Hal. 

TO*' 


HARPER'S  MONTH).  Y MAC^ZiN'C 


A,  WC-efc  twf  . ehr;  Ptr^hkjw'A 

t-»*ip  j§|i|K  ^’« 

n’scr'/tvi  ijot  th*.  CorpY 

the  XW-k'  • ui  rV;  )t>10i-;ri>'  < :• 

wkyzfc  ^W'3  in  th*. 

cfrah  ;'  l 

iK<-  i'j%fnt.')Ufi>f;.;  :-Vf^^:tiJv".j;:V^^; 

;■  AfjO  Vyeev  my,  &$si 
the  ik*ir  olkvers  y?\\i/\*y'  ibo- 
EifjpeioY.  Ko((r  ifsJtfAt  The 
of  «i||  tjbservers ! TUeV:  krpied 
if  they  'x*rr  At  a parade.  lhanav  A/feb 
Herat.  The  Pl civic  was  spit'/wtof; 
famous  ofg^ts^  ViiaipKint  was  .iit.fk'v'W; 
gan  and  (Jid  '’hi*  hest/’  .1 
D AIM;  pever  hek ii\  Htivr  nrga  0i^2 jf# : 

7 ?)rvt;f  «lkJ.  c I 

* Tfitf;  JBpWBBpWB-  *,*?  y if*- 

Inrgr  vjtikjY  jk  ftstyir#! 
di#  Way  fined  «vi?h  » dMifefc  wdv  eff  <*--1' 
i!  tvV^  i by  di plhtiiAfif  i)  Aft . IW* 

in,  f ht . f»f(K-«s?idW  HMl*.  • pA'MW 

fee  la  Cbajse£ -(W^; 
r-rsff)^  ibe  y*krik 


e vi'H  i ng  w h tie.  yvr  ;w  ere  i 
and  LiwytyM  Comic 
Felix.  l;.uiVf  hud  suddfe 
we  kai  n*r  >1  inky  he 
through  the  iv.,um  .. 
umkii'mtv  and  with 
[ think  i hat  the  I 

to  Take  the  prize,  in  if  Hi 
secret. 


I o-daw 
■ti— not 
hut  secretly,  in  an 
k hushed  voice. 
French  papers  ought 
„* Hi  art  of  keeping  a 
Opfr  would  never  imagine  that  a 
Tvhule  nation  could  iv>hj  its  tongue  so, 
ctfrtipktvFy ! X 1*5*  appt^itvd  no  ssnsa- 
titipal  anicks,  no  ett-caiiy,  and  no  com- 
mtnro  Hpou  the  depart uie  nf  the  F*r ttsi- 
dent  c?i  t.fjp  French  Republic  from  this 
world  £ *V.T  v 'hi up,  <>‘f  that  kind  was  in 

the  ;h> 'id  of  t lie  oifiaaii.  tii  our 

ti'iiiii  ry—an>h  i*n  fact,  in  y\i;rv  other 
viuh  dis:  rtciuo  would  i<  ' 
h(  oi  !*t»piosi’.*ic:  rite  move  j,o:a|l/}f:s  de* 
t5>d>  m>iild  have  bo.n  h i,< wfeptf.. 

•sticvt  ?.  in  hi'ilf  :u»  hour.  J lc  re  w as  sTpipiy 
the  )kif{  m'%i  that  Felix  lv:uu«  hi*i  dfidV 


. . ]■ 


Mr  i>CAjt 

You  m a v.  •;  imuijtot 

•vFcgt  a joy  if  : 

to  have  ityYd^k; 
frieotJ  Mfk.y  hijrJW'-. 
1,  zt  Wtr  ntr  Xt$f  iV»if 
wkh;  riic  fiW'  . . Evert: 

< 

rmcseunis  and  do  it.  W: 
tie  siglit-sefting.  iW$r 

' • i . i 1 • ' • 

t hi  ng.  The  n#  PtM 
deni  {ToukeOdpyiki 

us  t<>  the  Pn^iucif.- 

%.gr  a\  fha^t.snd  opHn- 
Hiul  I tkmftit  n4  y«jt- 
jiAwydeHghtcidWiwffc 
t o he  a i W At*  tv<>  f ‘y 
* MfUrttsingcr,’*  pi? 

<m  in  F refteh.i  ar'd.^' 

V ehTpslV  F\ei  UV4.1.'  jfdf 

fife  hek  ,«uiiyTH  iq#- 
parre  •'  The  'Mchtspy 
\vax  vfr- 


tfu XHi  l>0 fcl'Nf*  T rt  tlHA  iJHAt 


luxurious,-  spacious  lit^yy  wdieve  tht  huge  quickly  ;•<  pura-ur  their  flirtations  with 
sofas  ami  the  fauUuih  offered  their  thv  on  ps  dr.  battel. 

huspirahb:  arms,  wc  u-virvird  our  un-  Zamhelii.  the.  hesr.  do  a. (fuse  in  Paris, 
pressions,  which  were  filtt  a-entliw&trisTic.  -appeared  in;  the  second  act  on  the  top  of 
Nt-ar  us  ware  Madame  . Cnsinva  Warner,  a hlcmntaittT  She  had'  a long,  spari git d 
whom  one  of  oUr  party  went  to  see.  Site  fobp,,  which  hung, hi  front  of  her.  but  as 
expressed  the  greatest  pleasure  at  cite  -she  • descended'  from  the  moiintairi  we 
perforpiance,  pot  concealbts  !u>j?  stir  prise  ootited  that  her  hath  was  curirriy  un- 
fit a r ;!  leprescHtation  in  Frcpdi  and  in  cieithtd— Pp  appattrton  n»-  had  not  t\- 
F ranee-  could  he sit  perfect.  H that  most  pec  ted ! But  she  did  not  seen;  to  mind, 

difficult  of.  ladies  was  sarished-  imagiot  arid  walked  about.  as  unconcernedly  as.  if 
how  satisfied  rue must have ’buen.l  it  were  the  owsf  natural  thou*  in  the 

The  contrast  he  tween  the  g&hd  pro-  wo  rid  to  he  dresstd  in.  front  and  hot,  hiv 
seen in m 'U>$c  .of  the.  President  and  the  hind.  In  this  act  wfe  Wera  putt  spared  the 
.little  ingi:  behind  the  curtain  which  we  thunder,  ram,  and  lightning,  arid  the 
occupied  m et  evening  was  striking.  Ir  organ,  all  going  .at.  boy t.  1 he  oornhina- 
is  frenn  thi»'.^|rh”t>ya5r  up  in  the  third  tion  almost  hlew  ohr  fiead.f  hfb T • . .--,  , 
;‘onv  *—  that  the  . organ  peals  out , rts  As  a ho*me  Itoucht*  we  to.T  Mrs.  1 aw- 
miehn  tones,  and  from  this  mysterious  iwte;-  to  Madame  Carnot’s  evening  iv- 
lorner  the  different  «•*»«  wed  lights  are.  ceptiqm These  receptions  are  nor  eav. 
rlm-wo,  and  thunder  and  lightning  roar  They  might.,  he  called  standing-tmV.V,. 
arid  flash.  As  nunc  of  the  eJetnrms  was  as  m one  ever  sirs  down.  The  guest:? 
necessary  In  the  first  dtt  of  the  ballet.  move  in  a proet  ^sipri  ch rough  the  , 
“ilia  he  were  peaceful  and  tbit  last  one'4f  Avhieh  is  rather  a tnpf  afv- 

comfortiidt  vip  there,  and  immensely  in-  chnlv  one.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a square 
Is- rested '.watching;  the  workings  of  things  piece  of  marble  lying  flat  im  rhe  floor. 
on  • 1 he  wrong  side  cf  lire  t mrym.  The  with  a quantity  of  withered  .wreaths' and 
audience,  seen  from  this  height  and  tits-  faded  ribbons  piled  upon  it.  They  arc 
taoce.  looked  like  a Vast  ' fat r inn  of  glit-  the  souvenirs  of  the  late  President’s  fu- 
n rmg  colors.  fu-ral.  MmiatmfCarnm:.  a most  charming 

When  the  curtain  fell,  which  it  did  ladv.  wears  a long,  htack. Veil,  as  in  the 
with  a great  noisf,  the  scepe-shiftf  ;iy,  hrst  qpys  of  hyt  v P low  hood,  anil  fpyptyfti 
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ciafts*  live  sentis  ine  tht-  IrisanH,  c«ti»erM«r;  \ •«.  nsk  c*«i4e 

fpipstitA  lute  ar  the  Constrva-  try.  Ha**  aifa?  day  1 *•»:»&  talking  k»  in 
totrta  in  oH)  times  X used  to  chink  how  old  gentl*  to.m  who  sccjttcti  yety  ktvf- 
splvmiiil  u would  he  to  sit  here!  Now  1 headed  at  «!*•.  -t  -n.  Per  bap.-  i 
have  tin  -ftv<  }v>;  to  di'A-jtvm' ' '«'»! fcam  xoineirbirig,  J fhoughr,  1 reritwvtf 
1 .t  f to  glided  i.ioj-.Mc  •••r'itii  in  iront..  tri  say,  in  rjefi  n ■ rh<  c ... 

and  sN  small  or.es;  hHitnd.  there  u at-  tin-  i)--  -:  .■  ' ffajl  J ?.»:  ; • 

w.iyn  a .bright  coal.  hjr  in  ihc-.'seUv-nr  that  hr  . ..  ...  : 

arl.umimg,  the  Y-ihst  ttirYi  &i\.  Hun  .c*»ul<f  but  jiatt  hV*-r. 

d.ur>p  coldness  fn>it*  a -room  -ychsrry  tr.-ray  . . nv>rt-  • 

of  light  or.  a breath  of  »V**;b  air  never  can  “i  )t  i,.  . : fw  :..-. 

l>.  m * ‘.it,-.  ! in  non tr res  gbfjtf  exactly  trail <u  ■ . . ht  crjivyl 

the  rime  as  they  used  tu  he  y -they  do  gave  rlro  Tvifik  tt&h,-  r...  thy.  GeraviH,  ,yr/  Y 

nor  appeal-  fo  ’ have  changed  citht  f in  n unie.it ." 
their  rrfmotffs  or  \n  their  audiences.  “Wjj.v  > . 

Beethovvit;  Haydn.-  arid  Bach  at-  still  He  v- • ,•  i j..»  ..  . 

rb<:  t ishion,  and  the  aid  ‘ . still  know  what 

hob  their  “It  H '■:*  list  Of  secret  ibarwcont.v  fin 

flvt  chorus  of  mi  « and  wnmt'ft  look  gave  tin  - a •• 

precisely  as  they  did  yfbyn  d-m  *$1  ‘‘Who  v.U.sVt.n  eved  o ’ i mi*  . -le/i,  ' 
.Aubrr.'-yhajy  “it  tvirs  .hio/ui  d-thc 

a>a>).  | think  .that  Hv-v  nn>:«r  iu-  the  r ive  f rcff'OU  fritha-vp,.  aod  Moth icy  f • 

sa^ti'e.-'J||jg  ''vPaty  dw"  CDtyr  know  3 bout  ir,"* 

white, and  rhv  ronrt.il?. -e  iit  hbek.  nhiica-  “And  their’' 
cm  of  rl»t:  color  of -chrir  -yu»V<s  “ N\  • H,  thru  h<  v,  ,< . • ...  I 

PugriOf  wnh.  hiA  ix.f.  .pu<lgt.  bands,  brought  • . •■•■  f«, 

plaved  a enucerro  # Afireart  in  h|- trsav-  found  guilty,  tmd.  dciii.ultd  Htfor*.  rfif 
ttriul  roltttjfet  .< bn  r-apd,  r how  he  army.' 

can  Have  auv  •.-onVmm'i d rht'  key-  “Did  ht  ‘ ■ 'bar  >i.  ••  ’ ■ 

boaffl,  ht-.lKix  sucSt  short  arms  and  vindi  a h.>r<l,  t .. 

prorniding  Srornath,  . “No!  On  the  cwittarv^  he  >^V<H  hi 

a moderri  innovation,  l‘i.  n'.’.  Had  n-.r  Hot  

“HreariaTr'  v .’in  cim.-t).  Hr  wa-.  be;»im-  he  Had.  Sa  i.,  /....•■  h a n .,  !" 
fully  execioc-'.l.  Hm  was  rcr-fved  only  “ I he.  iff.  • ■ ijs  rn  t.\ 

with  fpltfatiott.  ■ f sutd..-.  “Soef»  tjtifsg.>  itvtve;fp!j.T 

jie.v  t:>  go  up  rhe  taimli.n  natii  stair-  pern' >1 

ease  HrougHr  rhe  old  sums  etv  idlv  be-  “OH  ■ <:  H ii  inqwvfcsiMe  that  rbrn* 
-f^:r^yyy;fE^r  it  Wsttv.a  ghi.at {iffiertx  yaidd  h:vv,  been  ndm^ken/5 
Hick  m ahavon  a -se  it  nit  Inn  it*-  -.ea-.d  “H  b u lid  he  tay  when  Hr  w-k  w 

wnjis.  and  it  tyjis  ‘...iivH  an  i "/i.m  Mi  to  etisr-d * -n. .1 

a ftiiJi^ift  rHar  l cart  eclll  remembei  my  “ l fondly  ihmk  tbr  ht  \\*s  told  of 
...  omtforjs.  what  ' • . 

You  m>.  to  tell  yon  about'  thi;-  “ l>*  .<•••  m.-art  to  sa\,'‘  I etu  d,  “»ii.n 

'“DreyBtyrtffatr/y-:. ' y.yb  he  did  not  kr>av  that  Hr  .Wins  sii.-.pcerr.) 

! a.  ^ b v.edee  r,?H\  .nid  is  mu  I?  a risoie  of  hiiiH  ■ • 

of  Inti:  yjod ■ ;in t.ripiijevb'gb-ait  “H<  tmist  Hay-c  km>yvn  tlv.it  bt  vvh>.H 

won»h;rk^ ^if-thb  i?y-.p5i¥r  •the  &*'&**’£?*'  H*-  tejplk-d- . 

♦d>L — if  X’Taiig  cannut  benight  S ou  “•  if  h •>  .vu  It,  ,J  inti  : . r v- . 

proH.iHv  i.nav,  mar;:  afih*  <H  rails  ol  tin  In  me  .....  . > 

, as,  iii..n  ] da.  i(  y ou  have  taijaen  d it  u nnie. 

^ “y  ... 

ntng  * * * n.ltiC'c,  whose  b ■ ■ ; . Had  • ••  . ■ 

I assi.o.'yofV  h Is  vh<U'  lift.  f'>  <1  is-  a-. ;hi  tnnb  am  I,  , 

isn'a.tli  try  spent  about  it,  and  -n  fur  r » at)  >rn  run 

brihgitig  penph  togwtht't,.  nr  diitvitmg  a hhi.t^wdf'cwiyt/K:-t'  , ."  . 

rl-ic-ir,  r<,  ddiiier.  vi.il  innsr  nesr  hivl.  one  ‘"‘A  '.  • ■ ■!  j,.  V 

it  or  ^uti-Dr^s.  dcrtirt'bih/.'rl  hr  '^i»V.nt«f^rY|i{y:?*'''l 
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i ! . V •••■- 1 ; t h r i ‘ vv- . I : i . ; | ' | >'v  ■;  '£>$; 

be  prydcor  xo  do  some-  ,•  • 

thing  bhvard  revising  |i||l&S|MH 
the 

thing  ought  i ».*.  he  done  - .-  c •■  _ > Vi; 

r<>  make  <['<•'  «s;p«?sit  ion 
a siiecessA;  Add  there 

the  matter  rested. 

1 doubt  i'<  Ids  fo;  rut-  |y,v ’ / ; *V>. 

ship  St.M'd  this  re  st . f|vV  ' *- 

Aim/  on,-  who  t 

Dreyfus  V delcTtse  is 

looked  iip-i-n  .<:,  is;-.  t-Aiv  cj'.VV-.  ' *;■■ 

my  in  the  i'diMp.  J dt-  -.  *:  . : . 

vovir  the  papery  f.c  . ; 

Matin  seem  $ W'tHe 

bn  ly  un  ppe  j u d ic  ed  one . ?SB5^KB 

J reads  the.  others,.  . 

burl  have  no  patience  c.' oW- 

with  ail  tiv-u  grtoked-  .yNyy.  '. '•  • 

up.  anti  .melodramatic-' 

stories. 

I was  very  glad  to 

meet  (..’nii  hhI  Piv.qiia.rd  - 

at  a diriiuM  in  a Drey- 
fusard  ho'uyg.  All  titac 
I had  heard  of  him 
m adente  f t el  a errat  ad  tn i rjititi tt  for  h > m l 
was  not  disappointed.  He  is  rbv  most 
charming  man.  handsome,  and  with  such 
at)  honest  and  kind  fate.  1 hoped  he 
would  talk  with  me,  about  .Dreyfus,  and 
said  as  much  to  niv  ‘hostess,  who  in  her 
tii tp  m list  have  said  " as.  much  **  to  him, 
fbr  by  ; eamg  and  sat  by  me.  1 did  hot 
teiitatc  to  broach  the  talvoogd  , Sirljj^tt. 
lie-  s-sfid.: 

''1.  do  not  and  have  i 
that  Drew  this  was  guilt 
have  done  something 
never,  in  mv  h.  hci,  v. 

1 had  nor  krvwvnhfm  hefo 
o tbcer  who  vyai  sent  to  hr 

h»L,  . '77;^  ;"-. 


Aur;m>NiNa  m.  >u>  i mu.e 


w ept  with  com  passion  w hen  J.  saw  ho\y~ 
unsuspecting  the  poor  fellow  Was,  I was 
also  on  dulVybe  added, i"'  when  Dreyfus 
was  conducted  to  rk  Ecolt  Militaire 
the  day -he  -was  degraded  before  the 
troops';  his  epaultftes  were  torn  from 
his  '-hiiulderv  and  his  sword  was  broken 
in  twee  ] would;  never:  hayfc  imagined 
j^aj^gp(y  <>ng  yp  u Id-  e.bd  nte  so  jmichd  My, 
heart,  bled  for  f>I"rnc r> snti3  the  kihd 
gHt  cbl>;,(H‘!, 


Dreyfus  was  imprivpm-d  two  weeks  and 
suhjet  rt-d  every  day  ro  jruysterions  ques- 
cku lings,  ol  which,  he  tould  not  divine 
the  purpose , Nritbe'r  he  w,t  his  con trsef 
knew  on  whip.  grounds  he  \yas  arrested. 


Je,  may 
hut  be 
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■Kont.inem,  v.ho  ty x<  in  ’ i'.  ir.  n l.»>  ■■  - t hr  sliglitw  uw.-; ; ••,»?«••»  ye.rit  » 
tiis’l  priM'fi.  aU.  h.  in  -.,.  1 ••,■  : ' Li  <<!  •• 

hr  said  he  had  ’»<?**>•  ve  O -•  >»,at.  .niff-.!;  did-'  ! • isk*d  jjit 

as  he  did.  ‘ My  t*hly  i4l  KUfipHKe,"  I aftf  am 

'.vm.  ' J^4  .<  ti  ■ **»  iv  1-kAiitv  -*»  i jin  •V* 


']TL:'wMLh'uf  air 

'■  ''-a  '*  ••.:*•'  . i ■:  :' ' x ■ 


IwVved  to  spfcafc  tia  / i 

fc  mtm 

%ln«?dr  in  tlvt-  ht-  j ; :.\  ' .7  :•  • - f :•; 
tj*.-  jru-instirtv  tx-'  '{■  fj 
ji'.isvd  ?o4«t  awful  ' j 
bear,  i.VT‘  was  '"-:  j 
1 1 w-  Y y * a : -g.  tt  n ;, ". : v } 
nitiited  at  him.  I 

\(ivrt.vt lw  I 


prm 

iShtfty*  uhfcv  hy  its 
eTaihfed  to  his  bed 
with  mmsi;  yod  a 
traded  pistol  was 
ahvay  s p|;u‘ed  by 

Hie  siiU-  in  «;a*e  he- 
ht  carne  ’.vieai'y  u£ 

hfy.  CViittoel  Pit- 
(}«ard  suid:  “ f t 
■.  - i.i  *>.iil  v In-  r.h<. 
,s$Oig  desire  1 1> 
pfniVf:  his  inim- 
t*ftphe  that  keeps 
h**  v'-uraaf.1  lip." 
SV.i,.!,,'!  ;>;!,n  ;>.•»  ,• 

kuppen  f thv'  (iet- 


Uj  b frNSO N 


In 

diary  c Ij wiy  Jaf^. -|^ 

had  <ipc..f't^:;'i;.' 

htry  ii  % &£  i 

aitsT^'w^S^A 

a l'Mth-t**b  Tyin' 
s id  tfV-wy-y,  <'.h& 
r a rf}i,t  Tei 
Dn  .yfrxijm.  tfjfaf  • 

that  th?  /dVy't 
Safah* 

.1  ^aid..'";^:Y'Tv 
fort,' » rrwR-(p?Ayr 
s a;n 
p rt'fe^,v  .; ' 


roan  tifilicars  «//.•>.•  /•/  fp  • He  Was  .1  dHieht'ftil  num.  He  <!' 

n tdy  t».>  any'  one  wij...  wid  !>>'<•<?,  tint  ,i  few  lines  <>f  " La  Princess*  i.WdiWHy 

the-  Gierman  Emhaxsy  h;y.  ifevei  had  vyirlj  hh  amogjapb.' 


; r-  V.h >»•:-.  nn<  evtit  Cf  |«»  iMiij  good  h^.k.-.-a'v' 

The  Tvertch  mthraev  -a  ,•  >■,'■  i » </:■,,*  o nlpasing  l allcr  and  a.  ■ • f«  *'?&<•.? 

••  ’ V • ; rkJ‘  v < • ‘ .:  ‘ . t * * i 


'MfV V m .m  T - ,v;^rv; ^ 

Ihjf  1 rannui/'  f • ■•,:  d^v.;T:v;vikyfeT;i; 

“ Wh«  totild.  >1  ■•,. 

?..L  ^ „ ^T-v1  .-i-  ' • r' 


oUm*..  ! \*<  iu\sl  iV'T  Mtijt  fnirifc  ywr  --*m.  « » ;•,  >nv  ♦•{  mv-  y- 

< me  !»oio...;.  ,;  !,.o ,«r j* a .o';  1 h. ciuf.i.hd  thUta*  1 frayi 

s-'  Vlt  f \oti:-  ./;«.  /.  ’.lii  »/  i • ■ • *}  oil  d-oivl  tne,  he  • till  ' 

■HHiiiHMaBiMaiHliaBrtBHBHiaiHHiHHaBBnaiiiiiiiliflltfflKHifiii 
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“but,  alas!  you  cannot  make  me  a writer 
of  operas.  To-morrow  afternoon  is  the 
repetition  generate  at  the  Colonne  con- 
cert of  my  concerto.  Teresa  Carreno 
plays  the  piano  part.  Would  you  allow 
me  to  accompany  you — if  you  would  like 
to  go?” 

Did  I accept?  Yes!  Teresa  Car- 
reno surpassed  herself,  and  the  concerto 
was  enthusiastically  received. . Siegfried 
Wagner  led  the  orchestra  in  a composi- 
tion of  his  own.  He  was  very  arbitrary, 
and  made  the  artists  go  over  and  over 
again  the  same  phrase  without  any  seem- 
ing reason.  One  poor  flutist  almost  tore 
his  hair  out  by  the  roots.  Wagner  was  so 
dissatisfied  with  his  playing  that  he  stop- 
ped him  twenty  times.  At  last,  he  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders  hopelessly  and  went  on. 

The  King  of  Sweden  kept  his  word 
and  really  did  come  to  Paris.  A dinner 
for  him  at  the  £lysees  included  us  (the 
only  persons  who  were  not  French  ex- 
cept the  Swedish  legation).  We  are,  as 
you  know,  what  they  call  une  legation  de 
famille . I was  more  than  enchanted 
to  see  the  King  again.  He  promised  to 
come  and  take  tea  with  me  the  next  dav. 


“Whom  would  your  Majesty  care  to 
meet?”  I asked  him. 

“My  old  lady  friends  whom  I used  to 
know  here  before,”  the  King  answered. 

“Your  Majesty  does  not  mean  all  of 
them? — that  would  be  a legion.” 

“No,  no,”  he  laughed;  “not  all; 
only — ” And  he  named  several. 

Every  one  came,  although  invited  at 
the  eleventh  hour.  It  was  a merry  meet- 
ing— and  such  souveniring  ! 

The  King  walked  to  my  house,  accom- 
panied by  Herr  Ancacronra  and  the 
gentlemen  whom  the  French  govern- 
ment attached  to  his  Majesty  during  his 
visit.  They  were  surprised  that  a king 
should  prefer  walking  through  the 
streets  to  being  driven  in  a landau  from 
the  filysees. 

The  King  brought  several  photographs, 
which  he  distributed  to  his  friends,  and, 
wishing  to  write  his  name  on  them, 
desired  me  to  give  him  “a  nice  pen  with 
a broad  point.”  Oh  dear!  Not  a “nice” 
pen  could  be  found  in  the  house,  and 
one  with  a broad  point  did  not  exist.  As 
for  the  ink!  It  was  thick  at  the  bottom 
and  thin  on  the  top.  He  had  to  stir  it 
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Miss  Clara’s  Perseus 

A STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS-II 

BY  MARGARET  DELAND 


0R.  LAVENDAR  was 
right;  of  course  it 
could  not  be  stopped. 

It  will  be  a favor  to 
me  [Clara  had  written 
Mrs.  Herbert],  a kindness. 
Won’t  you  come?  M y 
house  is  yours;  my  money  is  yours.  I will 
be  grateful  to  you  as  long  as  I live  if  you 
will  come.  I have  nobody  in  the  world  now 
but  you.  Remember  our  vow — we  promised 
to  love  each  other  for  ever.  You  must  live 
with  me  as  long  as  I live. 


When  she  wrote  those  words  Clara 
was  holding  in  her  hand  the  page  tom 
from  the  old  spelling-book,  and  looking 
at  that  faint  brown  scrawl — “Fanny 
Morr  ” — it  seemed  to  her  that  Fanny 
could  not  say  “no”! 

It  seemed  so  to  Fanny,  too.  And  who 
can  wonder?  Who  could  say  “no”  to 
such  an  appeal?  At  least  wnat  lonely, 
almost  penniless  woman  could  say 
“no**  ? Sne  made  a few  perfunctory  prot- 
estations, but  at  the  end  of  her  letter 
she  yielded: 


I am  crazy  to  be  with  you — my  own  dar- 
ling Clara;  and,  as  you  say,  we  will  never  part 
again.  I’ll  bum  my  bridges;  I’ll  sell  every- 
thing I own,  and  bid  my  friends  here  “good- 
by”  For  ever!  I will  start  on  the  fifteenth. 


words ! F anny’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  of 
sheer  comfort  as  she  remembered  the 
tender  assurances: 

You  shall  never  be  lonely  again — or  poor. 
I love  you,  and  all  that  I have  is  yours. 

Fanny  put  her  head  down  on  the 
wobbly  table  of  her  hall  bedroom,  and 
cried  hard.  Then  she  got  up,  dipped  the 
comer  of  the  meager  boarding-house 
towel  in  the  water-pitcher,  sopped  her 
eyes,  and  began  joyfully  to  pack. 

“I  must  take  the ‘vow’ with  me,  she 
thought,  smiling.  She  stopped  once  to 
look  at  herself  in  the  glass.  “ I suppose 
I’ve  changed,”  she  said,  doubtfully.  A 
large,  worn,  honest  face,  a face  full  of 
keen  and  friendly  interest  in  every  hu- 
man experience,  her  own  and  other 
people’s,  stared  back  at  her  from  the 
mirror.  It  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
“ change.”  “ Clara  won’t  know  me,”  she 
thought,  laughing.  “Well,  very  likely 
she  has  changed,  too!  But  my  heart 
hasn’t  changed!”  she  reassured  herself, 
gaily.  “I’m  just  as  fond  of  Clara  as 
ever;  and  it’s  wonderful  to  think  she 
wants  me.  Oh,  how  much  I have  to  tell 

her!”  , , 

The  packing-up  did  not  take  long — 
she  had  so  few  possessions;  but  she  gave 
herself  time  to  see  all  her  friends  and  her 


When  Fanny  wrote  that  letter,  in  the 
third-rate  boarding-house  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  Then 
she  added  a postscript: 

There  isn’t  anybody  who  cares  whether  I 
am  alive  or  dead  except  you! 

Yes,  Clara  cared.  Cared  so  much 
that  Fanny  was  to  have  no  more  worry 
about  money,  no  more  loneliness,  no 
more  discomfort.  The  last  twenty 
years  had  been  all  worry  and  loneliness 
— -“and  fighting  just  to  keep  alive,”  as 
she  had  told  Clara  in  an  earlier  letter. 

How  Clara  had  answered  those  bitter 


husband’s  relations,  and  to  spread  the 
news  of  her  good  fortune.  “It’s  a real 
good-by,”  she  said.  “I’m  going  to  live 
with  my  friend  for  the  rest  of  my  days.” 
. . . Then  she  started.  In  the  long 
journey  East,  thinking  of  all  the  things 
she  had  to  tell  Clara,  all  the  things  that 
had  happened  in  these  thirty  years, 
Fanny  wondered  how  she  should  ever 
get  through  her  story!  She  had  had  a 
hard  life,  but  remembering  it  was  a 
delight,  because  even  its  hardships  had 
been  interesting.  Clara  would  want  to 
know  every  single  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened to  her.  Well,  Fanny  would  tell 
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her.  What  good  talks  they  would  aroui 

have!  Then  she  would  stop  and  think  pape 

of  Clara’s  life.  . . . How  strange  she  old  n 

never  married;  how  she  must  miss  her  ings 

mother.  Well,  Fanny  would  do  her  Nine 

best  to  comfort  her.  She  would  do  Dear 

every  thing  on  earth  for  her!  It  seemed  othei 

to  Fanny  that  she  could  not  do  enough  one  c 

to  show  her  gratitude  for  this  wonderful  unde 

thing  — Clara’s  continuing  friendship!  same 

“She  shall  never  regret  it,”  she  told  it  la; 

herself  again  and  again;  “I  will  never,  Noth 


never  leave  her!”  not  t 

Far  off  in  Old  Chester,  Clara,  too,  was  Noth 
thinking  of  her  good  fortune.  Fanny  herse 
was  coming  to  live  with  her  “for  ever”  “G 


Her  mind  was  so  alert  that  she  not  only  happi 
talked,  but  in  a pottering  way  she  acted,  meml 
She  made  a hundred  nervous  prepa-  the  fc 
rations — new  paper  in  Fanny’s  room,  She 
new  curtains  in  the  windows,  plans  for  silk. 
Fanny’s  comfort.  Her  whole  expression  Cb 
changed;  she  was  awake!  She  counted  “I 
the  hours  until  Fanny  could  arrive,  ing  tc 
And  at  last  the  hour  came.  . . . darlir 

It  was  an  April  day  of  sudden  showers  But,  * 
and  soft  winds,  and  the  first  daffodil  of  died 
the  year.  The  afternoon  stage  came  thoug 
jogging  and  tugging  along  the  road;  have 
Clara  was  waiting  on  her  doorstep,  and  Asmj 
when  the  stage  drew’  up  at  the  end  of  tives 
the  garden  she  went  running  down  the  sweet 
path.  A stout  lady  with  a pleasant  red  trouh 
face  got  out,  and  Clara  looked  beyond  anoth 
her  for  Fanny.  The  lady  put  a bird-  that  s( 
cage  on  the  sidewalk,  then,  dropping  a — Ch: 
bandbox  and  stumbling  over  it,  rushed  lived, 
forward  with  extended  arms.  Clara  they  a 
stepped  back  for  just  one  quivering  hear  c 


minute.  you  ct 

“Fanny!"  she  said,  and  was  folded  in  a Spii 
a smothering  embrace.  that; 

“ I knew  you  the  minute  I set  eyes  on  telling 
you!”  said  Fanny.  Mrs. 


Both  women  wept;  then,  with  their  womai 
arms  about  each  other,  they  entered  the  crutch 
house.  Fanny  was  so  overcome  and  so  said  t 
out  of  breath  that  she  got  no  farther  band’s 


than  the  hall  sofa.  ences, 

“Oh,  Clara!”  she  gasped;  “Clara!”  Well, 
Clara,  trembling,  held  the  fat  hand  in  poor  V 
its  worn  black  kid  glove  against  her  him  I’i 
breast.  She  could  not  speak.  Fanny,  “Fa 
fumbling  with  her  other  hand  for  her  broke  i 
handkerchief,  blew  her  nose  and  Clara: 
laughed.  your  n 

“To  think  I’m  here!”  She  looked  She 
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the  stairs,  almost  as  if  she  had  been 
swept  there  by  the  torrent  of  words. 

“Oh,  I’m  not  tired!”  Fanny  said, 
cheerfully.  “Clara!  Let  me  look  at  you. 
Well,  my  goodness!  You’ve  not  changed 
a bit!  Oh,  Clara,  let  me  fix  your  collar. 
You  are  just  the  same  dear,  darling,  un- 
tidy thing!  Oh,  my  bird!  I hope  you 
haven’t  a cat?  I must  go  and  get 
Dicky,  and — ” 

Clara  followed  her  as  she  hurried  out 
to  collect  the  bird  and  the  bandbox  and 
a few  other  things  which  she  had  left  at 
the  roadside.  Then  they  went  up  to 
the  room  that  had  been  prepared  for 
the  guest, — no,  not  the  “ guest”!  “It 
is  your  home,  Fanny.  Yours  as  much 
as  mine,”  Clara  whispered. 

Fanny  gave  her  a nearty  kiss.  “Oh, 
my  darling  Clara!”  she  said,  “how good 
you  are!”  The  bird-cage  which  Clara 
was  carrying  banged  against  the  banis- 
ters, and  she  dropped  a parcel  or  two, 
which  Fanny,  laughing  excitedly,  picked 
up.  “The  hall  bedroom  in  that  horrid 
boarding-house  where  I’ve  been  all  win- 
ter was  freezing  cold,”  she  said;  “though 
it  had  a southern  exposure;  I always 
insist  on  a southern  exposure.  As  I used 
to  say  to  my  poor,  dear  boy,  ‘You  never 
would  have  taken  that  cold  if  you  had 
only  insisted  ’ — Oh,  Clara,  you  can’t 
imagine  what  I have  suf — Clara,  this 
stair-carpet  needs  to  be  tacked  down 
better;  I’ll  do  it.  I tell  you  what,  my 
dear.  I’m  going  to  take  care  of  you! 
Even  Charles’s  relations  had  to  admit 
that  I took  the  best  of  care  of — ” 

And  so  on,  and  on,  and  on.  The 
stfeam  of  talk  never  stopped,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  Dicky  began  to  sing.  Clara 
looked  at  him  with  dazed  eyes;  suddenly, 
she  slipped  out  of  the  room. 

“ I am  going  to  get  you  a cup  of  tea,” 
she  called  back,  and  fled. 

In  the  upper  hall  she  stood  for  a few 
mittutes,  perfectly  motionless,  breathing 
quickly,  her  hands  opening  and  closing, 
and  her  face  very  red.  She  looked  as  if 
she  had  been  in  a high  wind,  and  had  not 
yet  got  her  breath. 

She  sent  Maggie  up  with  the  tea,  and 
that  faithful  woman  came  down-stairs 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  new  member  of 
the  family. 

“There!  She  has  a tongue  in  her 
head,”  Maggie  exulted;  “and  I could 
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hear  her  bird  singing.  I guess  my  hear- 
ing is  improved!”  Maggie  was  im- 
mensely pleased. 

“Mrs.  nerbert  is  wonderful,  Maggie,” 
Miss  Clara  said,  “and  she’s  my  best 
Friend.” 

LD  CHESTER  was  delighted 
with  Fanny.  “She’s  very  good- 
hearted,”  Old  Chester  said. 

“Oliver  likes  her,”  Mrs.  Ormsby  said; 
“and  I hear  she’s  a fine  housekeeper.” 

“She  takes  right  hold  of  the  work,” 
old  Maggie  declared. 

“She’s  too  fat,”  Miss  Ellen’s  girls  ob- 
jected; “and  her  hands  are  so  red.” 

“She’s  gone  through  some  rough 
weather,”  Captain  Price  said,  “and  she 
wants  patching;  but  her  timbers  are 
sound.  All  she  needs  is  a captain. 
Oliver,  can’t  you  take  out  papers?” 

“She  would  be  just  the  wife  for  Jim 
Williams,”  Martha  King  confided  to  her 
husband;  “she  is  such  a conversation- 
alist.” . • 

“Good  Lord!”  said  Dr.  King. 

Everybody  had  something  to  say 
about  the  new  arrival;  but  Miss 
Clara  said  only  one  thing:  “She  is  wiy 
Friend.” 

As  the  summer  passed,  Mrs.  Herbert, 
long  bereft  of  home  joys  and  toils,  grad- 
ually, with  Clara’s  silent  acquiescence, 
did  most  of  the  housekeeping;  she  darned 
Clara’s  stockings  and  the  worn  old 
table  linen;  she  dusted,  she  arranged 
flowers,  she  planned  the  meals;  she  even, 
good-naturedly,  shoved  old  Maggie 
aside,  and  did  a little  cooking,  “ for  I 
love  to  make  nice  things  for  you,  my 
darling  Clara,”  she  said. 

But  whether  she  cooked,  or  cleaned,  or 
did  Clara’s  mending,  she  talked  loudly 
every  minute,  to  the  shrill  accompa- 
niment of  Dicky’s  incessant  singing. 
Maggie,  who  had  drowsed  most  of  the 
time  since  she  entered  Miss  Clara’s  serv- 
ice, woke  up.  She  would  stand  open- 
mouthed,  with  her  hands  in  the  dough, 
listening  to  Mrs.  Herbert,  or  Dick,  or 
both  together.  Everything  that  Mrs. 
Herbert  said  interested  her;  she  was  en- 
thralled by  an  account  of  the  minister  of 
the  Congregational  church  who  got  mar- 
ried and  left  Mrs.  Herbert’s  boarding- 
house, though  he  had  said  he  knew  he 
would  never  get  such  broiled  ham  for 
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his  breakfast  as  she  gave  him;  his  wife 
was  well-meaning,  but  young,  and  had 
no  training;  her  mother  had  been  in  an 
insane-asylum,  poor  girl!  Mrs.  Herbert 
was  so  sorry  for  insane  people.  One 
lady  she  knew  wouldn’t  wear  anything 
blue,  which  was  the  beginning  of  insan — 
And  sq  on,  and  on,  and  on,  Maggie  gap- 
ing with  excitement,  while  her  mistress, 
in  the  dining-room,  surreptitiously  threw 
an  apron  over  Dicky’s  cage  to  keep  him 
quiet. 

“She  is  as  good  as  a novel,”  Oliver 
said,  after  hearing  some  of  Mrs.  Her- 
bert’s stories.  She  was  better!  For  she 
had  actually  seen  some  of  the  happen- 
ings she  detailed ; She  knew  a man  whose 
brother  had  been  murdered,  which  was 
almost  as  interesting  as  knowing  the 
murderer.  She  had  a friend  who  had 
been  divorced  (“What!”  said  Old  Ches- 
ter; “how  shocking!  But  you  meet  all 
kinds  of  people  in  the  West”).  She  had 
employed  a Chinaman  in  her  kitchen! 

“Did  he  pray  to  an  idol?”  asked  one 
of  Miss  Ellen’s  girls,  excitedly;  then, 
with  regretful  second  thought,  “Oh,  I 
suppose  he  was  converted?” 

“Not  he,  I’m  thankful  to  say,”  said 
Mrs.  Herbert;  “I  wouldn’t  have  a 
Christian  Chinaman  in  my  kitchen!” 

“How  she  does  talk!”  said  Old  Ches- 
ter, horrified.  “Well,  at  any  rate,  she 
is  devoted  to  Miss  Clara.” 

She  was  devoted.  The  old  affection 
had  welled  up  in  Fanny’s  heart  as  hon- 
estly as  ever,  and  she  put  it  into  words, 
endless  words;  excited,  impulsive  words; 
loud  words,  sincere  to  the  point  of  fat- 
uousness. Clara’s  responses  became 
briefer  and  briefer. 

“Oh,  Clara,  darling,  I love  you  so!” 
Fanny  would  say,  bursting  into  Clara’s 
room  in  the  morning  without  knocking, 
and  throwing  large  bare  arms  around 
Clara’s  delicate,  shrinking  shoulders. 
“I  do  love  you  so!  As  I said  to  Maggie 
yesterday,  ‘I’ve  known  Miss  Clara  ever 
since  she  was  a little,  tiny  thing,  and — ’ 
What  is  the  matter,  Clara?” 

“I — I think  I’ll  shut  the  door.  The 
bird  is  singing  so  loudly,”  Clara  would 
say,  wriggling  out  of  the  big  embrace. 

“Oh,  I’ll  shut  it,”  Fanny  would  pro- 
test, good-naturedly.  “Don’t  be  late 
for  breakfast!”  she  would  call  back; 
“and,  Clara,  do  put  your  collar  on 
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straight!”  Then  the  door  would  slam 
behind  her. 

Left  to  herself,  Clara  would  pin  on  her 
collar  with  quivering  fingers.  The  com- 
ments upon  her  clothes  irked  her,  and 
oh,  that  bird!  But  she  loved  Fanny. 
When  she  was  by  herself,  in  the  blessed 
silence  of  her  own  room,  she  would 
think  how  much  she  loved  her.  She 
did  not  realize,  of  course,  that  the 
Fanny  she  loved  was  not  this  large,  loud, 
talkative  lady,  but  a freckled  girl,  with 
a rosy  face,  and  chestnut  curls  caught 
back  with  a hair-ribbon  that  matched 
her  own. 

The  Clara  that  Fanny  loved,  how- 
ever, was  this  gentle,  inexact,  inarticulate 
person  of  forty-five,  who  had  been  just 
as  gentle,  just  as  inexact,  just  as  speech- 
less, at  fourteen.  A Clara  to  protect,  to 
spare,  to  persuade — even  to  pity. 

“Poor  Clara!”  Fanny  used  to  say, 
heartily,  “she  doesn’t  know  how  to 
make  herself  comfortable.”  Clara’s  lack 
of  order  was  a real  annoyance  to  her, 
but  she  was  very  patient  with  it.  It 
was  in  the  early  fall  that,  with  almost 
tearful  tenderness  over  one  of  Clara’s 
vaguenesses,  she  said  “poor,  dear 
Clara.”  Now  it  is  a curious  thing — you 
can  say  “poor”  Clara,  or  “dear”  Clara, 
but  if  you  say  “poor,  dear  Clara”  you 
compose  love’s  epitaph.  “Poor  dear” 
marks  the  death  of  affection  between 
equals.  It  is  not  virile  enough  for  dis- 
approval, and  not  unqualified  enough 
for  love.  It  always  means  impatience, 
and  sometimes  it  means  contempt.  One 
hears  it  applied  to  parents  who  have 
fallen  behind  in  the  march — “poor,  dear 
father,”  “poor,  dear  mother.”  Clara 
was  thirty  years  behind  Fanny.  She 
had  stood  still  in  her  sheltered  serenity, 
while  Fanny,  efficient  and  sensible,  had 
forged  ahead  into  the  realities  of  grief 
and  worry  and  happiness  and  disappoint- 
ment— in  fact,  into  Life.  Only  two 
realities  had  ever  touched  Clara  — the 
pain  of  that  parting,  thirty  years  ago, 
and  the  later  pain  of  her  mother’s  death. 

Now,  little  by  little,  she  was  sink- 
ing back  into  the  passivity  which  lay 
between  her  two  emotional  experi- 
ences; a passivity  against  which  Fan- 
ny’s affectionate  confidences  dashed 
themselves  and  fell  back  in  pained 
astonishment.  Clara  used  to  listen  to 
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her  voluble  recital  of  her  experiences 
with  a look  of  shrinking  endurance; 
sometimes  it  was  endurance  with- 
out listening,  the  flood  of  words 
pouring  over  her  mind  and  leaving 
no  impression  whatever.  But  some- 
times endurance  broke  down.  When 
Clara  had  heard  Fanny’s  voice  and  the 
canary’s  together,  up  to  a ceitain  point, 
she  would  suddenly  slip  away  to  the 
shelter  of  her  own  room,  and  there,  her 
hands  over  her  ears,  her  flushed  face 
pressing  against  the  wall  as  if  to  cool  it, 
she  would  whisper,  “Oh,  oh,  ohl”  She 
never  said  more  than  this. 

However,  to  the  outside  world  the 
experiment  of  having  Fanny  live  with 
her  had  turned  out  very  well.  Oli- 
ver Ormsby  even  reproached  himself 
for  his  forebodings  about  it.  The  life, 
together,  which  was  to  be  “for  ever,” 
had  run  some  six  months  before  he  began 
to  be  anxious.  He  would  listen,  grinning 
with  amusement,  to  Fanny’s  stories, 
then,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  them,  he 
would  catch  that  look  of  inarticulate 
endurance  in  Clara’s  eyes.  After  this 
had  happened  half  a dozen  times  he 
began  to  be  uneasy  even  while  he 
laughed.  His  first  realization  of  the 
situation  came  one  Sunday  evening, 
when  they  all  three  sat  about  the  fire  in 
the  parlor,  and  Fanny  told  a story 
which  turned  on  letter-writing;  it  ended 
in  some  such  way  as  this:  “But  I 
sympathized  with  Mr.  Smith.  I find 
it  Hard  to  write  letters  myself.  Clara 
knows  I do,  don’t  you,  Clara?  But  I 
told  him,  said  I,  ‘Well,  Mr.  Smith,  a 
long  correspondence  is  like  a pair  of 
trousers  without  any  galluses — hard  to 
keep  up!”’ 

Oliver,  laughing,  caught  sight  of  the 
shocked  bewilderment  in  Clara’s  eyes, 
and  his  face  sobered.  That  allusion  to 
galluses  had  offended  her!  Anything 
indelicate  offended  Clara.  “Mrs.  Her- 
bert and  I are  a coarse  pair,”  he  told 
himself,  uneasily.  He  repeated  the 
tnild  joke  to  his  mother,  rather  tenta- 
tively, to  see  just  how  coarse  he  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  were,  and  old  Mrs.  Ormsby 
laughed  quite  as  heartily  as  he  had  done, 
which  comforted  him  a little.  But  he 
realized  that  to  Clara’s  mind  Fanny  s 
talk,  was  like  the  touch  of  rude  fingers  on 
a butterfly’s  wing. 
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“It’s  hard  on  Clara,”  he  thought, 
frowning.  And  after  that  he  watched 
the  “friends”  pretty  closely. 

However,  they  got  through  that 
winter. 

It  was  in  the  early  spring  that  Oliver, 
opening  the  front  door  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  almost  ran  into  Clara,  flee- 
ing, scarlet-faced,  from  the  parlor.  She 
stopped,  held  out  her  hands  to  him,  and 
seemed  to  gasp  for  breath;^  then  she 
said,  panting,  “She  . . . talks.” 

She  would  have  rushed  on  up-stairs, 
but  he  detained  her.  „ 

“ I’ve  come  to  take  you  out  to  walk, 
he  said,  soothingly. 

She  nodded,  and  was  gone.  While  he 
waited  for  her  to  put  on  her  bonnet  Mrs. 
Herbert  came  out  into  the  hall.  She 
was  plainly  perplexed.  „ 

“Something  is  the  matter  with  Uara, 
she  said;  “I’m  afraid  she’s  nervous. 
Dicky  began  to  sing— he’s  the  greatest 
singer!  A bird-dealer  in  San  Francisco, 
a Mr.  Marks,  who  was  very  fond  of 
snakes  — one  of  them  bit  his  wife  s 
mother;  horrid  woman,  she  was!— he 
told  me  Dicky  was  the  finest  singer  he 
had  ever  had;  and  I said,  Yes,  he  is. 
And  I was  telling  Clara  about  it, 
and  suddenly  she  dashed  out  of  the 
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At  that  moment  Clara  came  down- 
stairs as  silently  as  a shadow.  Fanny 
gave  her  a hearty  kiss,  and  said  a walk 

would  do  her  good. 

“You  are  nervous,  Clara;  I was  just 
saying  to  Mr.  Ormsby,  ‘Clara  is  ner— ’ 
Now,  don’t  hurry  home.  Oh,  Uara, 
wait;  let  me  straighten  that  bow.  ^ I 11 
help  Maggie  with  supper.  And— 

But  Oliver  had  got  her  out  of  the  house, 
and  Fanny’s  cheerful  voice  died  away 
behind  them.  He  hoped  she  would  tell 
him  just  what  had  happened,  but  she 
was  speechless.  Indeed,  those  two 
words  of  disloyalty  had  taken  all  her 
strength. 

It  was  in  July  that  the  situation  be- 
came acute.  Something  happened:  One 
morning  Fanny  found  the  door  of 
Dicky's  cage  open.  Dicky  was  gone! 
She  stood  by  the  empty  cage  aghast. 
“How  could  he  get  out?  He  couldrit 
have  opened  the  door!  Clara,  do  you 
suppose  Maggie  has  been  tampering 
with — ” 
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“ I did  it,”  Clara  said,  whitely. 

Fanny  turned  and  looked  at  her  in 
actual  fright.  Had  Clara  gone  crazy? 

“I  couldn’t  stand  him,”  Clara  whis- 
pered. 

The  two  women  stared  at  each  other; 
each  suddenly  knew  that  the  other  was  a 
stranger  to  her.  There  was  a moment 
of  appalled  silence,  then  Fanny  burst 
out: 

“I  do  everything  for  you,  and  you  be- 
grudge me  my  birdl  He  will  freeze /”  she 
said,  fiercely. 

“He  can’t  freeze,  in  July,”  Clara 
stammered. 

“He  will  next  winter,”  Fanny  said,  in 
a suppressed  voice.  This  time  it  was 
she  who  flew  out  of  the  room.  She  fled 
farther  than  Clara.  She  went  over  to 
Mrs.  Ormsby’s,  and  blurted  the  whole 
thing  out.  “Pm  just  distracted  1”  she 
said.  “I’m  so  unhappy]  I try  to  take 
care  of  Clara — she’s  as  helpless  as  a 
child  about  her  housekeeping,  and  her 
clothes  make  me  frantic;  but  I don’t 
know  what’s  the  matter  with  her.  She 
seems  to  resent  it  if  I sew  on  a button  for 
herl  I made  her  take  off  her  sacque  so  I 
could  sew  on  a button,  and  she  was  as — 
as  sulky  as  a child.  But  I can’t  bear 
to  see  untidiness.  And  now  to  think 
that  she  should  let  my  bird  out!  My 
poor  little  Dicky — the  only  thing  I had 
left!  I declare,  I don’t  know  what  to 
do.” 

“Go  home,”  Mrs.  Ormsby  said. 

“I  haven’t  any  home,”  Fanny  said, 
despairingly.  “I  sold  every  stick  of  fur- 
niture I owned.  And  my  husband’s 
relatives  wouldn’t  want  me,  and — and 
I haven’t  got  the  money  to  go  back,  any- 
how.” 

“I’ve  no  doubt  Clara  would  help 
you,”  Mrs.  Ormsby  began. 

Fanny  shook  her  head.  “I  know  she 
would  help  me,  but — ■”  Then  it  all 
came  out:  “I’d  be  ashamed  to  go  back. 
I told  my  husband’s  relations  I was  go- 
ing to  live  here  for  the  rest  of  my  life,” 
she  confessed.  Tears  of  wounded  van- 
ity stood  in  her  honest  eyes.  “Oh, 
she’s  so  cold  to  me,  Mrs.  Ormsby;  and 
we’ve  been  friends  all  our  lives!  And  I 
do  love  her  so;  I’d  do  anything  in  the 
world  for  her!  I tell  her  so  every  day. 
I say,  ‘I  do  love  you,  Clara;  I’d  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  for  you’ — ” 


“Except  stop  talking,”  Mrs.  Ormsby 
said,  under  her  breath. 

“Yesterday  I said,  ‘I’ll  make  you  a 
Dutch  apple-cake,  Clara.’  My  Dutch 
apple-cake  is  real  good.  There  was  a 
Mrs.  Halstead  in  California,  a nice 
woman,  though  her  son  was  in  prison  for 
forgery.  I must  tell  you  about  him: 
his  wife  had  triplets,  and  she — I don’t 
mean  the  wife,  I mean  Mrs.  Halstead — 
she  said  my  Dut — ’ But  Clara  just  got 
up  and  flew  out  of  the  room.  I don’t 
understand  it ! As  I was  saying  to  M rs. 
King  yesterday — no;  day  before  yes- 
terday. No,  it  was  yesterday,  right  out- 
side Mr.  Horace  Shields’s  store;  I said, 
‘I  don’t  understand  poor,  dear  Clara.’ 
And  Mrs.  King  said — Mrs.  Ormsby, 
I haven’t  a place  on  earth  to  go,  or  I’d 
go” 

“I’m  afraid  I can’t  advise,”  Mrs. 
Ormsby  said.  “Why  don’t  you  ask  my 
son  what  you’d  better  do?” 

“I  believe  I will,”  Mrs.  Herbert  said, 
wiping  her  eyes.  “Oh,  what  a man  he 
is,  always  so  kind  and  wise!” 

“He’s  a good  friend,”  Oliver’s  mother 
said. 

He  was;  but  poor  Oliver!  he  was  be- 
tween the  upper  and  the  nether  mill- 
stone! Fanny  poured  out  her  heart  to 
him  about  Dicky,  and  he  winced  with 
sympathy.  Then  Clara — his  Clara! — 
his  silent  angel! — just  looked  at  him 
with  haggard  eyes.  “I  couldn’t  stand 
Dicky,”  she  confessed.  And  Oliver’s 
sympathy  was  so  intense  that  the  tears 
actually  stood  in  his  own  eyes. 

“ She’ll  kill  Clara,”  he  told  his  mother. 

“Well,  Clara  did  her  best  to  kill 
Dicky,”  the  old  lady  reminded  him. 

“She’s  looking  dreadfully,”  Oliver 
said,  sighing.  “ It’s  got  to  stop.”  Final- 
ly, in  his  worry,  he  told  Clara  so.  It 
was  on  one  of  their  Sunday-aftemoon 
walks.  Clara,  very  white,  entirely 
speechless,  was  pacing  along  at  his  side 
on  the  wooded  path  between  her  sister 
birch-trees. 

“Have  a ‘kiss’?”  he  said.  “No? 
Clara,  she’ll  be  the  death  of  you!” 

She  did  not  pretend  not  to  understand 
him.  “She  does — talk ,”  she  admitted. 

“I  wish  she  would  go  away,”  he  said. 

“She  hasn’t  any  place  to  go,”  Clara 
whispered,  quivering. 

“Well,  this  sort  of  thing  can’t  go  on!” 
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Oliver  declared,  desperately;  “shes 
dreadfully  unhappy.” 

Clara  gave  him  a surprised  look. 
“ Fanny r 

“ Yes ; she’s  miserable.” 

“ Fanny r 

It  was  Oliver  whose  face  flashed  into 
surprise.  “Why,  haven’t  you  thought 
how  she  was  feeling  about  it  ?” 

She  was  silent  for  a long  time;  then, 
with  evident  effort,  she  said,  “I  didn’t 
suppose  she  minded.” 

“Of  course  she  minds — poor  Fanny! 
And  you  know  you  oughtn’t  to  have  let 
her  wretched  little  bird  out.” 

“I  couldn’t — bear  it,”  she  said,  with 
a gasp. 

He  did  not  argue  with  her.  “I  tell 
you,  it  will  kill  you,  if  it  keeps  on,  Clara.” 

Clara  had  nothing  to  say.  It  seemed 
to  her,  her  head  still  dizzy  from  that 
resonant,  cheerful,  incessant  voice,  that 
probably  he  was  right.  Fanny  would 
kill  her.  But  nothing  could  be  done. 
They  were  Friends.  Friends  cannot 
part.  Fanny  had  come  to  Old  Chester 
to  live  and  die  with  her. 

“It’s  you  who  will  do  the  dying,” 
Oliver  said,  grimly. 

Clara  turned  hunted  eyes  on  him. 
“If  I could  only  go — anywhere.” 

“She’s  the  one  to  go,  of  course,”  he 
said;  “but  if  she  has  no  place  to  go — 
Why  don’t  you  travel  ?”  he  ended,  help- 
lessly. But  even  as  he  suggested  it  he 
saw  the  absurdity  of  the  idea;  this 
flower-like  creature,  buffeting  about  by 
herself  in  railroad  trains  or  on  steam- 
boats! Of  course  it  was  impossible. 
“Couldn’t  you  just  make  up  your  mind 
not  to  mind  her,  Clara?  She  is  really  a 
very  nice  woman;  a kind,  good  woman. 
You  know  she  is.” 

Clara  nodded.  “She  is  my  Friend,” 
she  said. 

“ I find  her  interesting,”  he  declared. 
“I  really  do!  I like  her.  And  I like  her 
long  stories.” 

Clara  turned  sharply  around,  then 
frantically  flung  her  hands  out  to  him 
as  if  she  were  giving  him  something. 
“ Oh  /”  she  said. 

That  was  all.  But  Oliver  Ormsby 
stood  stock-still  in  the  path.  The  sug- 
gestion of  those  giving  hands  was  in- 
escapable. “I  like  her,” he  stammered, 
“ but—” 
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Clara’s  face  had  fallen  into  dull  un- 
happiness again.  Her  gesture  had  had 
no  conscious  intention.  “I  will  soon — 
hate  her,”  she  said. 

His  eyes  narrowed  with  thought. 
“Yet  if  she  didn’t  live  with  you,  you’d 
always  love  her?” 

Clara  made  no  answer.  Oliver  un- 
folded a strip  of  verse  from  a sticky 
“kiss”  and  read  it  mechanically: 

If  you  love  me  as  I love  you 
No  knife  can  cut — 

“ Clara,  you  know  I love  you.  If  you 
would  only — ” He  paused.  No,  he 
would  not  ask  her  again!  It  was  like 
asking  a drop  of  dew  to  lie  in  his  hand. 
Yet  she  would  die  if  this  sort  of  thing 
went  on!  She  was  getting  thinner;  she 
looked  ten  years  older  than  she  did  a 
year  ago.  She  was  as  frail  as  a little 
birch-tree  that  has  bent  under  an  ice- 
storm.  But  even  as  he  looked  at  her  he 
had  a glow  of  pity  for  Fanny,  for,  after 
all,  it  was  hard  on  her,  too!  All  the 
more  so  because  she  couldn’t  possibly 
understand  what  was  the  matter.  The 
idea  which  leaped  into  his  mind  when 
those  two  shaking  hands  had  seemed  to 
offer  Fanny  to  any  one  who  would  take 
her,  clamored  for  a hearing.  “I  couldn’t 
ask  her  to  come  and  live  with  me,”  he 
aigued  to  himself,  distractedly;  “it 
wouldn’t  be  proper — mother  isn’t  going 
to  live  for  ever,  as  she  says.  No;  I 
couldn’t  ask  her,  except — except  . . . 
It  would  save  Clara  it  I did  that*9  he 
told  himself.  But  what  would  Clara 
herself  say  to  such  a thing?  Would  she 
believe  him  false  to  her?  Would  it 
wound  her?  The  mere  idea  of  that  gave 
him  a strange  pang  of  happiness,  but  it 
instantly  ceased:  “It  couldn’t  wound 
her;  she  has  never  cared  for  me.  And 
what  would  Fanny  say  to  such  an 
arrangement?”  The  question  gave  him 

fause.  He  had  thought  only  of  Clara. 

anny’s  a nice  woman;  too  good  for  me! 
Very  likely  she  wouldn’t  look  at  me.” 
His  fingers  were  crumpling  the  sticky 
strip  of  paper  into  a little  ball,  and  he 
moved  his  “kiss”  agitatedly  from  one 
cheek  to  the  other.  Yet,  by  “such  an 
arrangement,”  Fanny  and  Clara  could 
go  on  being  friends  for  ever.  Yes;  I 
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could  save- Clara, YfAnJy  Pkvnny- can  put  we  arc  good  Friends,  and  l -will  do  my 
up  with  me.  Bur  cyn  sh*5”  / best  to  make  you  happy/' 

All  the  way  home  his  startled  mind  “All  riphtf'  said  • MyC  Herbert,  and 
ashyd  this  ypyestioti.  By  the  time  be:  hdd.  out  a sv&ctn  and  hearty  hand. 

vety.  ap-  ; Old  Chester  .fAirfy  hu^c’d  with  ex- 
pryhensive,  .After  alt<  why  should  Funny  ciiemeni. 

put  up  with  him  r - put  up  with  » ° Faithless  1”  said  Miss  Ellen's  g/rls; 

. itmir,  bald  gentleman  who  played  t>n  ’Tie  is  a faithless  lover,  and  she  is  a 
the  flute  ::uui  read  novels,  and  whose  fahhless  i;  ru  n«L  And  Clara  is  a -afifre  1 !’ 
taste  i an  tp'the  simplicity  of  “kisses' ° Av  angel,”  murmured  Mary  l;)»l- 


(he  offered  himself  the  next  Alt  Ah  Mrs.  ‘‘Ask  Oliver,"'  s;,nl  Dr,  La  vend -an 
■’'Herbert  ‘ saw  her  wav”'  voth  entire  ''and  tell  lion  I aUvavs  liked  Perseus.” 

• '**'  ■ ' 11  *'  V.  4 AT.’  • X or 


clearness.  “Now,  what  did  he  meaiiT*.  Mrs. 

“ OriTishy  asked  her  stm  At  supper  that 
sick youriysters.'’ she «aui.  frankly;  “hut  night.  “ Who  is  Andromvda'f’.  ; 

! do  like  you,  Mr.  Orrnsbv,  and  if  you  ''Clara,  I suppose/1'  Oliver  said,  grtn- 


agreed;  ''and  I've  been  in  love  with  a fine .woman.” 

'Ciara  for  twenty-fun,  years.  5 done  *■ She  is,”  the  old  lady  said,  con- 
know  whether  you  knew  that P*  tentedly.  "1  don’t  know  whether  you 

“ if  I had-  a 'cataract  on  each.  eye  I are  i lCr«ns,  whatever  that  is,  or  not,, 
could  sec  it/*  she  :<>M  him.  laughing-.  hut  I’ll  td)  you  one  thing  you  arc  you're 
“She  has  never  cared  for  me,”  he  . a -friend!  You  cu.  tell  Clara  Hale  so. 
said)  simply;  “as  for  you  and  me,  why,  . with  my  eorophrm-.rn.st'' 
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At  the  Absolute  Zero 

BY  ROBERT  WILLIAMS  WOOD 

Professor  of  Experimental  Physics,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

HE  present  year  has  is  much  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  a 
been  marked  by  one  of  flow  of  electricity — the  current  experi- 
the  greatest  achieve-  ences  friction  in  its  flow  through  a wire, 
ments  of  modem  times  or  the  wire  has  “resistance,”  as  we  say. 
in  physical  science:  the  Professor  Onnes  has  succeeded  in  re- 
practical  attainment  of  moving  completely  the  electrical  fric- 
the  absolute  zero  of  tion  or  resistance,  and  the  current,  once 
temperature,  by  Professor  Kamerlingh  started,  continues  to  flow  by  what  we 
Onnes,  of  Leyden,  last  year’s  winner  of  might  term  its  own  inertia.  This  almost 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  physics.  incredible  state  of  affairs  is  the  result, 

The  meaning  of  this  discovery  to  the  solely,  of  the  circumstance  that  the  coil 
physicist  can  be  indicated  by  describing  is  at  a temperature  of  271.2  degrees  be- 
the  experiment  of  the  brilliant  Dutch  low  zero  Centigrade, or  within  1.8  degrees 

investigator.  of  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature,  and 

Imagine  a coil  of  insulated  wire,  with  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  metal  has 
its  ends  joined,  forming  a closed  circuit,  ceased  to  exist. 

unconnected  with  a battery  or  other  Two  hundred  and  seventy  degrees  be- 
source  of  electricity,  but  in  which  a cur-  low  zero  has,  from  theoretical  considera- 
rent  of  electricity,  strong  enough  to  light  tions,  been  known  to  be  the  temperature 
an  ordinary  incandescent  lamp,  circu-  at  which  all  molecular  motion  ceases — 
lates  without  any  driving  force.  Hour  in  other  words,  it  is  the  temperature 
after  hour  the  current  nows  with  un-  which  a body  will  have  when  every  par- 
diminished  vigor,  as  is  shown  by  the  tide  of  its  heat  is  abstracted.  The  rate 
deviation  of  a compass-needle  brought  at  which  the  pressure  of  a gas  decreases 
into  its  vicinity.  So  accustomed  have  as  it  is  cooled  shows  us  that  the  pres- 
we  become  to  associate  a continuous  sure  should  vanish  entirety  if  the  gas 
flow  of  electricity  with  some  source  of  were  cooled  to  a temperature  of  273  de- 
electrical  supply  that  the  experiment  grees  below  zero.  Now  the  pressure  is 
looks  almost  like  witchcraft,  and  is  as  due  to  the  molecular  motion  which  we 
amazing  to  the  scientist  as  would  be  the  call  heat,  and  if  this  motion  ceases  it 
spectacle  of  a whirlpool  of  water  in  a means  that  we  have  removed  all  of  the 
basin,  spinning  year  after  year  without  heat;  in  other  words,  we  have  brought 
any  assistance  from  the  outside.  the  gas  to  the  lowest  possible  tempera- 

The  nature  of  the  experiment  can  best  ture.  On'this  account  it  has  been  called 
be  illustrated  by  an  hydraulic  analogy,  the  absolute  zero,  and  scientific  investi- 
Suppose  we  wish  to  maintain  a contin-  gators  have  been  struggling  for  many 
uous  flow  of  water  around  a circular  years  to  reach  this  ultimate  goal,  for  it 
trough;  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  either  has  been  a practical  certainty  that  many 
have  a revolving  paddle-wheel  to  stir  the  of  the  properties  of  matter  at  ordinary 
water,  or  one  end  of  the  trough  must  be  temperatures  will  disappear,  or  become 
higher  than  the  other,  and  a pump  used  profoundly  modified,  at  the  bottom  of 
for  transferring  the  fluid  from  the  low  to  the  scale  of  temperature, 
the  high  end.  If,  however,  we  could  do  The  remarkable  changes  in  the  prop- 
away  with  the  friction  absolutely,  the  erties  of  matter  which  accompany  a 
circulation  of  water,  once  started,  would  great  lowering  of  temperature  have  been 
go  on  for  ever,  for  the  same  reason  that  made  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  general 
the  planets  revolve  around  the  sun.  It  public  through  the  well-known  experi- 
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ments  with  liquid  air.  At  the  tempera- 
ture of  liquid  air  the  malleable  metal 
lead  becomes  hard  and  brittle  like  cast- 
iron,  rubber  becomes  so  fragile  that  it 
flies  to  pieces  like  glass  when  struck  with 
a hammer,  while  alcohol  can  be  frozen 
to  a white  solid,  and  a candle  made  from 
it,  which  burns  with  a pale-blue  flame 
when  a match  is  applied  to  the  wick. 
Yet  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  is  near- 
ly one  hundred  degrees  above  the  abso- 
lute zero — that  is  to  say,  there  is  the 
same  difference  of  temperature  between 
them  as  exists  in  the  case  of  ice  and 
boiling  water.  The  liquefaction  of  air, 
and  the  low  temperature  thus  made 
available  for  experimental  purposes,  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  liquefaction  of 
hydrogen  by  Sir  James  Dewar,  which 
gave  us  the  means  of  producing  tempera- 
tures as  low  as  253  degrees  below  zero, 
or  only  20  degrees  absolute;  but  no  very 
startling  effects  were  observed  by  this 
advancement,  and  we  began  to  wonder 
whetherthe  bridging  of  this  last  small  gap 
would,  after  all, lead  to  much  that  was  new. 

Vivid  imaginations  had  predicted  that, 
at  the  absolute  zero,  matter  might  fall 
to  pieces  and  exist  only  as  a sort  of 
molecular  dust  devoid  of  cohesion — in 
other  words,  become  infinitely  brittle. 
These  prophets  appeared  to  be  safe  in 
making  their  predictions,  for  to  push  the 
temperature  much  lower  seemed  an  im- 
possibility. 

To  understand  clearly  the  obstacles 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  overcome 
it  will  be  well  to  review  briefly  the 
methods  which  are  employed  in  the  labo- 
ratory for  the  production  of  low  tem- 
peratures. 

They  are  based,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  the  employment  of  a liquid  with  a 
very  low  boiling-point  in  combination 
with  its  rapid  evaporation  under  reduced 
pressure.  The  freezing  of  the  skin  by 
the  surgeon  for  minor  operations  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  spray  of  ethyl  chlo- 
ride is  a familiar  example.  Even  water 
can  be  made  to  evaporate  so  rapidly  as 
to  lower  its  temperature  to  the  freezing- 
point,  as  is  shown  by  the  classic  experi- 
ment of  placing  a shallow  dish  filled  with 
water  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
together  with  a dish  of  sulphuric  acid 
(which  absorbs  the  vapor),  and  exhaust- 
ing the  air.  Under  these  circumstances 


the  water  boils  rapidly,  even  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room,  and  presently  ice- 
crystals  begin  to  form,  the  freezing  con- 
tinuing until  nothing  remains  but  a solid 
mass  of  ice. 

To  produce  the  lowest  temperatures 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  liquefied  gases 
instead  of  water  or  ethyl  chloride,  and 
evaporate  them  under  reduced  pressure. 
Liquid  air,  for  example,  has  a tempera- 
ture of  — 180  degrees,  and  by  its  rapid 
evaporation  it  is  possible  to  reach  — 205 
degrees. 

Since  the  reduction  of  temperature  by 
evaporation  results  from  the  consump- 
tion of  the  heat  within  the  liquid,  it  is 
important  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
heat  from  the  outside,  which  would  at 
once  replace  the  heat  used  up.  This  is 
accomplished  in  two  ways:  first,  by 
evaporating  the  liquid  in  a vacuum- 
jacketed  glass  vessel,  the  heat-insulating 
properties  of  which  have  been  made 
familiar  by  the  thermos  bottle,  and  sec- 
ondly, by  surrounding  the  vessel  with  a 
liquid  at  low  temperature. 

Until  very  recently  the  lowest  tem- 
perature that  could  be  produced  was 
that  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of 
liquid  hydrogen  under  reduced  pressure 
in  a vessel  surrounded  by  liquid  air.  The 
temperature  produced  in  this  way  was, 
however,  still  a dozen  or  fifteen  degrees 
above  the  absolute  zero.  Were  it  not 
for  a very  remarkable  discovery,  we 
should  have  been  obliged  to  remain  sat- 
isfied with  this  accomplishment,  at  least 
until  some  new  and  undreamed-of  meth- 
od for  the  lowering  of  temperature  had 
been  devised;  for  liquid  hydrogen  has 
the  lowest  boiling-point  of  any  com- 
mon substance.  In  fact,  many  physi- 
cists were  of  the  opinion  that  the  limit 
had  been  reached.  The  discovery  of 
helium,  however,  put  the  matter  in  a 
new  light,  for  it  was  soon  found  that  this 
gas  had  a boiling-point  lower  even  than 
that  of  hydrogen,  and  the  question  of 
producing  still  lower  temperatures  re- 
solved itself  into  getting  a sufficient  sup- 
ply of  the  new  material. 

Helium  was  first  discovered  by  means 
of  the  spectroscope  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sun,  from  which  it  received  its  name. 
The  most  careful  search,  carried  on  over 
many  years,  failed  to  show  any  terres- 
trial substance  which  gave  the  charac- 
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When  it  is  remembered  that  the  vol- 
ume ratio  of  a liquid  to  that  of  the  gas 
from  which  it  condenses-  is  about  'i  : icon 
(in  other  words,  one  thousand  gallons,  of 
ordinary  air  are  required  to  make  a gal- 
lon of  liquid  air)  the  problem  of  getting 
a large  enough  quantity  of  hehum  to  per- 
mit cvf  ex  peri  men  r-s 
with  the  liquefied  gas 

(will  be  recognisa-d  as .9 
difficult  fine;  For  nut. 
— 1 only  must  a sufficient 

be  collected,  b t the 
co  m p re  ssiem-p  u to  ps. 


tenstic  yellow  line  in  the  spectrum,  and 
nothing  whatever  was  known  of  its  char- 
acter save  that  it  must  exist  in  the  so{ar 
atmosphere.  The  possibility  of  its  dis- 
covery on  the  earth  was  even  doubted, 
for  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be 
capable  of  existing  only  at  the  high 
temperature  of  the 
sun,  which  is  some  i 

4,000  degrees  hotter 
than,  any  furnace 
winch  we  arc  able  to 
■-  osmtet.  This  would 
amount  to  saying  that  , — T 

hvhum  must  be  a prod-  foy 
tier  resulting  from  the 
high-temperature  de-  L-SH/Wi — 

com  posit  ion  of  sonic  / ' : f : 


the  expansion  coils  of 
the  liqucfiet,  the  corn- 
p l tea  ted  system  of 


Other  element,  In 
marked  contrast  to 
this  thcorv  is  the  fact 
now  known  that,  heli- 
um hot  only  Exists  in 
many  minerals,  but 


tube*  connect  rug;  theirr, 
and  flie  contairiihg  Ves- 
sel must  be  so  designed 
that  not  a particle  of 
the  preeiows  gas  ran 
by  any  possibility  es- 
cape tltmng  the  ex- 
periments. Moreover, 
the  glass  vessel  in 
which  it  is  liquefied 
must  he  surrounded 
.by  a vessel  r/.imaihing 
liquid  hydrogen,  bod- 
ing under  red  u ce d 
pressure,  which  in  turn 
must  he  surrounded 
by  liquid  air,  This 
systemoftubes  with  in 
tubes  is  necessary  to 
shut  off  completely  the 
penetration  of  heat 

was  first  discovered  by  Sir  W lUiait;  p.Kiblem  is  comparable  in  difficulty  to 
Ramsay  in  the  mineral  ik-ve-im,  fuif  'the'  construction  nf  a piece  of  a p pa ra- 
cven  at.  the  present  time  it  it  so  rare  and  tus  which  would  .roatmiacture  ice  in  the 
costly  that  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  interior  of  a smelting-furnace.  It  has 
half  dozen  laboratories  in  tin*  world  are  lu-en  solved  in  such  a perfect  manner  ivy 
supplied  with  a huge  r qnMirivy  of  the  the  painstaking  experiments  ofJVofessor 
gals  than  would  hit  4 chihl's  toy  balloon,  Ormes  that  he  is  now  able,  at  any  time, 

;•  .1  n.vestfga  cions  .of  thfeCpbvsic*!  proper-  to  produce  about  half  a pint  of  liquid 
rie-N  of  helium  showed-  that  it'  liquefied  helium,  in  a' few  hours, 
w.rlr  even  greater  difficulty'.:  than  h1-  To  accomplish  this  extraordinary  fcidr 
-b-ern.  :.md  yoqsOqUemlv  b;«d  -ft  , lower  jr  firs*  necessary  to  obtain  a.  large 
Loifiny-noinc,  Here,  -then,  kevurid  any  quantity  of  the  gas,  What  'little,  helium 
dvjuhr,  was  the  sUbscmce  bvmneane  :d  is  in  t.lie  .market-  and  it  >s  curried  by 
Avliu  h a further  (h^'cenf  cnuhl  'fie  made  onh:  r«  few  dealers  - sells  for  about  fifty 
btf  fhe  tenipcydtutx'  af  quart,  and  it  is  dotthtTbf  if  m*>f h 

cienr  qmm'niy  of  rhe  gas  could  he  oh-  than  a few  quarts  could  bo  obtained  it 
tamed.  any  we  time,  without  exhausting,  the 
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market.  Several  hundred  gallons  were 
required  before  experiments  could  be 
made  on  a scale  sufficiently  large  for  the 
study  of  the  properties  of  matter  at  the 
lowest  temperatures.  Professor  Onnes, 
after  searching  the  European  markets  in 
vain  for  a sufficient  supply,  turned  to 


America,  and  obtained  an  enormous 
quantity  through  the  generosity  of  a 
private  commercial  source. 

The  liquefaction  of  the  gas  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  an  apparatus  sim- 
ilar to  that  employed  for  the  liquefac- 
tion of  air,  except  that  the  compression 
pump,  tubes,  coils,  and  receiver  must  be 
absolutely  gas-tight.  Professor  Onnes 
employs  a pump  with  mercury  pistons, 
and  every  joint  and  valve  in  the  system 
of  copper  tubes  leading  from  the  pump 
to  the  liquefier  is  immersed  in  a bath  of 
oil,  a leak  immediately  manifesting  its 
presence  by  small  bubbles  which  rise 
through  the  liquid.  So  perfectly  is  the 
apparatus  constructed  that  the  helium 
can  be  compressed  to  a pressure  of  three 
thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
passed  through  tubes  immersed  in  liquid 
air  or  hydrogen,  allowed  to  expand  in  the 
coiled  tube  of  the  liquefier,  by  which 
process  a portion  becomes  fluid  and 


drops  into  a glass  vessel,  while  the  re- 
mainder passesjjff  through  another  tube 
and  is  returned  to  the  liquefier — the 
process  repeating  itself  over  and  over 
again,  without  the  escape  or  loss  of  a 
single  particle  of  the  gas. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  in 
which  the  liquefied  helium 
is  collected  is  shown  diagram- 
matically  by  Fig.  I.  The 
outer  tube,  A,  is  filled  with 
liquid  air;  the  middle  tube, 

B,  with  liquid  hydrogen, 
which  in  the  Leyden  labora- 
tory is  carried  about  by  the 
gallon,  while  the  helium 
drops  into  the  inner  vessel, 

C.  The  walls  of  the  tubes 
are  in  reality  double,  the 
space  between  being  highly 
exhausted,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  thermos  bottles. 

Under  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  liquefied  helium 
boils  at  a temperature  of 
268.6  degrees  below  zero,  or 
4.4  degrees  absolute,  but  by 
reducing  the  pressure  in  the 
tube  by  means  of  an  air- 
pump,  Professor  Onnes  has 
succeeded  in  reaching  an 
actual  measured  temperature 
of  only  1.8  degrees  above  the 
absolute  zero,  which  can  be 
regarded  as  the  practical  attainment  of 
the  long-sought  goal. 

The  only  reliable  thermometer  for  the 
measurement  of  very  low  temperatures 
is  the  so-called  gas-thermometer,  which 
indicates  the  degree  of  cold  by  the  con- 
traction of  a gas,  usually  hydrogen,  but 
in  the  present  case  a thermometer  con- 
taining helium  must  he  employed,  and 
the  gas  with  which  it  is  filled  must  be 
at  a very  low  pressure  to  start  with. 

The  physicist  is  now  provided  with  the 
means  of  studying  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter from  which  practically  all  heat  has 
been  removed.  One  of  the  first  and 
most  interesting  properties  investigated 
by  Professor  Onnes  was  the  electrical 
conductivity  of  the  metals  at  the  abso- 
lute zero.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
electrical  resistance  of  a metal  decreases 
as  the  temperature  is  lowered,  and  it  has 
been  predicted  that  the  conductivity 
would  become  infinitely  great — or,  in 


Fig.  2 

Showing  electrical  resistance  of  lead  at  varying  temperatures 
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other  words,  that  the  resistance  would 
disappear  at  the  absolute  zero.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  curves  which  show  the 
variation  of  resistance  with  temperature, 
the  curve  for  lead  being  shown  by  Fig.  2. 

The  specific  resistance  of  lead  at  o 
degrees  (the  temperature  of  freezing  wa- 
ter) is  20,000,  and  is  indicated  by  the 
point  A,  immediately  above  the  o on  the 
temperature  scale  at  the  bottom  of  the 
diagram.  At  — ioo  degrees  the  resis- 
tance is  12,500  (point  B),  while  at  - 180 
degrees  (the  temperature  of  liquid  air)  it 
has  fallen  to  6,ooo  (point  C).  If  these 
points  are  joined  by  a line,  we  have  the 
means  of  determining  the  resistance  at 
any  (temperature  between  — 180  degrees 
and  o degrees,  for  we  have  only  to  take 
the  point  on  the  line  immediately  above 
the  temperature  and  read  the  resistance 
immediately  to  the  left  of  the  point,  fol- 
lowing the  horizontal  line  along  to  the 
scale  of  resistances,  the  vertical  line  to 
the  left  of  the  diagram.  If  we  now  ex- 
tend the  line  downward,  as  is  shown  by 
the  dotted  line,  we  discover  the  remark- 
able circumstance  that  it  cuts  the  lower 
horizontal  line  of  the  diagram  (which  in- 
dicates zero  resistance)  at  a point  which 
indicates  a temperature  of  273  degrees 
below  zero.  We  thus  have  an  electrical 
confirmation  of  the  tem- 
perature o f the  absolute 
zero,  independent  of  the 
theoretical  considerations 
previously  alluded  to,  which 
depend  upon  the  contraction 
of  a gas  accompanying  a 
lowering  o f temperature. 

Professor  Onnes  has  been 
occupied  with  the  study  of 
the  electrical  conductivity 
of  metals  at  low  tempera- 
tures for  several  years.  His 
earlier  experiments  showed 
that  the  actual  curve  dif- 
fered in  a marked  manner 
from  the  dotted  line  of  Fig. 
z.  This  dotted  line  is  what 
the  physicist  calls  an  exter- 
polation  curve,  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  affairs 
will  continue  to  proceed  in 
the  unknown  region  pre- 
cisely as  they  have  in  the 
known . It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  as  the  absolute 
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zero  was  approached,  the  line  turned 
gradually  until  it  ran  nearly  parallel 
with  the  base  line  of  the  diagram. 
This  indicated  that  it  might  very 
probably  happen  that  the  lowest  pos- 
sible value  of  the  resistance  would 
be  reached  several  degrees  above  the 
absolute  zero,  and  that  below  this 
point  a further  decrease  of  temperature 
might  cause  an  increase  of  resistance,  the 
curve  rising  again.  Professor  Onnes  was 
at  first  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
would  be  found  to  be  the  case,  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that,  at  the  absolute 
zero,  the  resistance  would  be  infinite — 
in  other  words,  the  metal  would  become 
an  insulator.  The  reasoning  by  which 
he  was  brought  to  this  conclusion  is  in- 
teresting. 

The  conducting  power  of  metals  for 
electricity,  according  to  oui  present  the- 
ory, depends  upon  the  presence  in  the 
metal  of  what  are  known  as  “free  elec- 
trons,” bodies  much  smaller  than  atoms 
and  negatively  charged.  When  the  ter- 
minals of  a battery  are  joined  to  a wire, 
the  potential  or  electrical  pressure  sets 
these  small  bodies  in  motion,  and  the 
moving  stream  of  electrons  constitutes 
the  current.  Their  motion  along  the 
wire  is  opposed,  however,  by  something 


r in.  b 

Showing  curves  of  resistance  at  temperatures  approaching  absolute  zero 
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analogous  tn  friction,  which  becomes  less  base  line,  as  is  shown  by  H of  Kip.  y. 
.h-  we  lower.  the  temperature  of  the  W}i«e¥  This  means  simply  that  the  resistance 
'Mm  friction,  r>r  f«$israhci'»  evidently  df-  reaches  3.  very  low  minimum  value  at 
jn-nds  in  sim?fc  stay  upon  the  mokeular  about-  4 degrees  absolute,;  and  holds 

this  va) ue :f<jf  all  tki« 

btcrMuees  icss  imti  fess  35  we  absrract  hest  puiint.  |i£  rafter  words,  so  fa?;  as  dec- 
ffnnt.YfeT-'tiSRWiK  Ntny  the  “step press’*  ■'. ''j^^i:.cd»<4uctiott  'is;y«ntewied.-th«:.aibio- 
oi‘  th.e  line  A»  B,  C in  Fig.  2 evidently  loft  xtm  is  .readied  at  4 degrees.  In 
represents  the  rate  3t  which  the'  elec-  case  rtf  my n a r y P ruff so r Onmes 

t.m-al  resistance  decreases  with  falling  found  a very \suddch  and  abrupt  drop  ip 
tfejnpierature..  nearly  the  resistance  at  4 degrees,  the  resis- 

eonstant  down  to- -a-  tempe  rature  of  a botir  t aru  e failing to  -gefo.tr?  a-  very  narrow 
200  degrees  below  atft  bur  at  lower  range  <tf.  tempefatu«T  gjAk  ‘shutim  by 
tvinjjerarurt-s:  it;  tecomes  leys  Add  tas?r  as  curve1  V*  Ftfc.-yjV  The  ralsee  metals  t x- 
?F  some  new  Faco-r  were-.. developing  amiociL  jdatinum  and  gold,  had  shown 
which  'tended  to  mermry  the?  resistance,  only  mininnuo  resistanrei:,  their  curves 
Professor  Ghhy^simsitlered  that  thkfaxA  nirt  reiyhipgthe  ha^e  h'ntjof  the  diagram, 
tor  was  the  oxr  den  sat  inn  of  the  freely  hut  the  mercury  curve  fell  to  the  hot- 
movaldc 'electrons  upon  a he  atoms,  .At  tom! 

the ■absolute tixto  the  condensation  might  fins  discovery  of  the  complete  dis- 
be  complete.  and  the  resistance  become  appear-anef:  of  the  'rB»sf*w.-c  of  mercury 
infinite.  Such  a hybaviorwould  be  rep-  made  some  very.  remark  aide  experk 

resented  by  the  curve  A of  f ig.  3.  mem*  possible.  Now  .mercury  at  <tr- 

At  the  time  at.  which  this  theory,  was  dmary  temperatures  - is.  -for  a metal,  s 
held,  temperatures  below  5 degrees  ab-  cnrpparatiyely  poorvcmtduytof*  if*  eRg- 
sblutfc  had  not  beet?  produced,  and  the  tries!  resistance  being  nearly  fifty  tmwus 
temperature  at  which  the  curve  would  as  great  as  that  qf  buppef.  If  "w;e  emplay 
turn  and  run  up  again  was  a fi;h|e  befjjw  a cnlunm  of  mercury  as  a cmuUictor  tor 
this  point.-  By  the  rapid  eyatWJtatkm'nf:  cttrrvmg  a given  current  safely,  its  cio.o;- 
liquid  helium,  hnWeyer,  still  }(!wrf  Tein-  -Section  would  have  tn  lit-  fifty  times  as 
peratiirts  v.yre  soop  produced,  and  it  great  as  ii  we  had  used  a cuppei  wire. 

Never*  hekss, ..  Brofessur  Onries  found 


was  found  that  the  Idea  of  electron  -o-ru 
densatioo  was  quite  wrong,  for  the  curve 
d id  fM  iutn  r/p,  hut  ran  parallel  to  the 


•. ;0il  1 men-  r-sif'E;  fT  ‘ ui£  Icfijuti). 
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no  resistance,  and  start  a current  in  it, 
the  current  should  continue  to  flow  for 
ever.  Ten  years  ago — or  even  last  year 
— any  one  contemplating  the  actual 
erformance  of  such  an  experiment  would 
ave  been  called  a dreamer,  and  even 
now  that  the  thing  has  been  done  it 
appears  almost  incredible. 

This  is  the  actual  experiment  as  car- 
ried out  by  Professor  Onnes — an  experi- 
ment which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,*  the  most  remarkable  electrical 
experiment  ever  performed,  and  which 
will  for  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
milestones  of  progress  in  electrical  sci- 
ence: A coil  of  one  thousand  turns  of 
very  fine  insulated  lead  wire,  with  the 
terminals  carefully  joined  together,  was 
immersed  in  a bath  of  liquid  helium 
placed  between  the  poles  of  a powerful 
electro-magnet.  The  removal  of  the 
electro-magnet  started  a current  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  coil  by  induction,  and  the 
coil  was  now  found  to  have  a magnetic 
field  of  its  own,  due  to  the  continuous 
circulation  of  the  current.  A compass- 
needle  brought  into  the  vicinity  immedi- 
ately turned  toward  the  coil,  and  by 
measuring  the  strength  of  the  magnetic 
field  it  was  calculated  that  the  strength 
of  the  current  was  a little  more  than  half 
an  ampere — i.  e .,  a current  of  sufficient 
strength  to  light  an  incandescent  lamp 
to  its  full  brilliancy.  The  coil  of  wire, 
immersed  in  the  bath  of  liquid  helium, 
with  the  compass-needle  setting  itself 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  coil,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  4,  while  the  electro-magnet  with 
the  helium  tube  and  coil  between  its 
poles  is  shown  to  the  right  of  the  figure. 
A coil  of  lead  wire  transformed  into  a 
permanent  electro-magnet  without  bat- 
tery or  other  source  of  electric  potential 
is  a more  astonishing  phenomenon  to  the 
physicist  than  was  the  demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  the  X-rays. 

How  long  will  the  current  last?  Will 
it  continue  to  flow  as  long  as  the  coil  is 
kept  in  the  liquid  helium?  Is  the  resis- 


tance absolutely  zero?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  have  not  yet  been  answered, 
but  Professor  Onnes  found  not  the  slight- 
est diminution  of  the  current  strength 
four  and  a half  hours  after  the  coil  had 
been  removed  from  the  magnetic  field 
which  started  the  flow  of  electricity.  A 
curious  detail  of  the  technique  of  the 
experiment  should  be  mentioned.  If  the 
refrigerated  coil  were  brought  into  a 
magnetic  field  and  then  removed,  no 
current  would  be  found,  since  the  flow  of 
electricity  started  by  the  first  process 
would  be,  by  the  laws  of  induction, 
stopped  by  the  second.  This  difficulty 
was  surmounted  by  an  ingenious  method. 
The  coil  was  brought  into  the  magnetic 
field  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  hydro- 
gen, the  inner  tube,  C,  of  Fig.  I (in  which 
the  coil  was  placed)  being  empty.  The 
induction  current  started  by  tne  process 
speedily  died  out,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
tne  wire  still  had  an  appreciable  resis- 
tance. The  helium  was  now  introduced, 
and  as  soon  as  the  coil  had  cooled  to  1.8 
degrees  absolute  it  was  removed  from 
the  magnetic  field.  This  process  started 
a current  which  flowed  in  a direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  first,  and  instead 
of  dying  out  in  a fraction  of  a second, 
continued  to  flow  hour  after  hour. 

If  the  helium  was  allowed  to  boil 
away  without  being  replenished,  the  cur- 
rent immediately  stopped,  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  electrical  resistance  of  the 
metal,  which  manifests  itself  as  soon  as 
any  heat  enters  from  without. 

How  heavy  a current  could  the  coil  be 
made  to  carry?  If  its  resistance  is  abso- 
lutely zero,  there  should  be  no  limit  to 
the  current  strength  possible.  Professor 
Onnes  finds,  however,  that  if  the  current 
strength  is  increased  beyond  a certain 
maximum  value,  a trace  of  resistance 
manifests  itself;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
writer’s  visit  to  his  laboratory  he  was 
uncertain  whether  this  was  due  to  flaws 
in  the  wire  or  to  some  unknown  law  of 
electrical  resistance. 
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The  Boy  at  the  Window 

nr  LUC!  NE  FINCH 

, Had  been  the  cusmm  hiv  own  instigation,  of  the  shortage  of 

uriftR  many  for  funds  in  his  bank,  it ■ ■was  found  to  i i<-  :,v 

t : Peter  iVlnrston  to  the  door  of  :i  middle-aged1  tnari,  quiet  ami 

f W^i "Ikjdbwri  to  His: big  * ^),’-^|pEdnir.j>^eci^..ffddl  Hounded  all  his  - 

* rune  bank,  which  was  life.  In  tHr  rniiUr  of  the  investigation, 

ini  iff  like  a Vt'.Tnple— in  .during  which  the  guilty  man  cried  wit’h- 
pite  of  Ptiirhyn,  his  out  restraint,  Old  Peter,  the  autocrat, 

suddenly  cleared  the  room,  stormed  -at 
at  the  door  (h  bad  become  his  habit  now)  the  man  for  an  hour  or  more,  found  out 
almost  wringing  his  hands,  and  murmur-  several  things  that  were  really  gxtenu- 
ing,  vaguely,  :.v  You'd  far  better  ride  to-  a ting  circumstances™  from  the  human 
day.  sir,”  or,  ‘'  IPs  a little  hitter  tor  point  of  view,  though  the  jaw  Would 
v?alkirig  t»>day*  Btr."  or,  "Shall  I Ha.vfc  •have  scoffed  at  thyrKfy-snd  stepped  the 
the  car  follow  you  down,  sir?”  To  all  investigation.  Hr  had  opened  the  door 
of  whichOiuftter  was  accustomed  to  of  his  office*  Holding  the  pale  than  rnugh- 
responci,  crossly, "You’re  an  ass,  Pen-  ly  by  the  coat  collar,  shouted  for  his 
rhyn 1”  And  Penthyn,  hying  an  English  car,  almost  thrown  the  man  into  it,  and 
servaniyWddld  re£dy,  “Thank  you,  sir."  ridden  off}  no  ope  It  new  where.  He  did 
It  had  become  a formality  between  not  appear  at  his  bank  again  for  three 
these  wo.  In  his  secret  heart  (which,  weeks,  and  no  one  knew  then  what-  he 
was  dust'Sfrtwn  and  musty,  with,  per-  had  done  with  thee  offender.  It  was 
haps,  a fragrance  of  old  roses  about  I?)  found  out  later  that  he  Had  taken  him 
Old  Pcter  ss'fiiild  have  tmssed  this  Bhow  to  Bermuda  and  left  him  there  in  one 
of  concern  f tiirn  Hi  s st  rgarit.  He  Was  a of  his  own  big  cooeg  ots.  M s>  one  d a red 
lonely  old  man*  and  Ivis  chief  loneliness  to  .comment  upon  it,  so  Old  Peter  was 
lay  in  the  fact  rHar.  lie  asked  mi  syinpay  not  thanked  for  it,  except  timidly  by 
thy,  nor  even  g»sked  any  friendly  feeling,  the  derelict'  He  had  rescued.  This  was 
from  hiv  world.  In  fact, he  appeared  to  all  done  in  a seeming  rage,  but  it  was 
be  quite  unconscious  of  the ■ world,  except  dohe  with  all  the  . eHicieftcy  of  Old 
to  rail  at  tt.  He  had  railed  at  it  all  his  Peter’s  clean  brain.  There  were  other 
life,  for  Old  Peter  was  lame  and  had  things,  too,  the  details  of  which  were 
never  adapted  Himself  to  the  fact.  An  never  found  out,  and  which  never  could 
old  man  m.  seventy,'  hfe  cursed  his  with-  he  explained,  f Mei  was  called  a hard  man. 
ered  leg  w ith  the  same  vigor  that  he  did  He  gave  nothing  to  charity,  and  almost 
as  a Hoy  wimt  it  denied  him  the  joy  of  insulted  the  worthy  ladies  who  called 
action  that  he.  felt  was  his ■ birthright,  upon  hmi  for  public-spirited  action.  But 
‘‘IPs  bad  enough  to  cotwe  involun-  no  one  wet  complained  of  his  business 
tarily"  he  had  said  once  to  himself,  methods,  arid  he  scorned  all  tricks  that 
looking  up  at  thy -serene  blue  sky  above  might  serve  bk  large  Interests.  It  was 

m/tlm&if.  What  a dear.;  font  that ne  was  an  authority  in 
mao  needs,  these  days,  is  to  be  a centi-  banking  ...affairs,  .fur  big  men  came  to  him 
pede,  imteod  of  ytiiwlitlii  through  life  on  fn t advice.  'There  was  a rumor  that  he 
' iis;  ttptmeraide  had  once  jgttt&k  another  Hank  president 

s-.  icnity.  and  . I'fld  Peter  halted  along  full  in  the  menith  for  Some  dishonorable 

• lu-ntch  life.  Nevertheless,  and  almost  proposition 

• spite  of  himself.  Old  Peter  Matstoo  Old  Peter  Maman  eyas  small  and 

did  tkirid  rhirigs,  though  it  m.;tdc  him  wizened,  with  discontented  shoulders 
ki.uiMits  ro  be  found -.out  in  them.  that  had  never  been  squared  to  the 

When  rht  investigation  was  made,  at  world.  He  wore  a rusty  *op4j.it.  dis- 
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gracefully  old  and  of  quaint  shape.  This 
old  hat  was  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
younger  men,  who  took  no  note  of  the 
face  beneath  it,  a face  lined  with  a mill- 
ion fine  wrinkles  and  marred  with  much 
scowling.  Any  one  who  loved  him  might 
have  seen  that  he  had  a sensitive  mouth 
and  that  the  eyes  underneath  the  shaggy, 
unkempt  brows  were  sad  and  not  un- 
kind. But  no  one  loved  him  (except, 
perhaps,  Penrhyn,  his  man),  so  he  passed 
for  a very  cross  but  very  rich  old  man; 
one,  therefore,  to  be  tolerated  and  even 
looked  up  to. 

Old  Peter  had  his  regular  trail  down- 
town, which  he  followed  with  peculiar 
relish.  It  started  down  the  long  avenue 
of  trees  on  upper  East  Street,  then  down 
a side  street  where  some  children  played 
and  got  under  his  feet,  and  at  whom  he 
shook  his  cane  furiously.  It  had  become 
a fine  game  to  the  children,  and,  secretly, 
it  was  a fine  j*ame  also  to  Old  Peter. 
They  gathered  in  little  droves  and  hailed 
him  as  he  limped  along,  scowling  at 
them.  It  is  noticeable  that  no  child 
imitated  his  halting  walk.  They  liked 
him  too  well  for  that.  He  had  never 
spoken  a kind  word  to  one  of  them,  but 
once  he  had  bought  out  an  amazed 
balloon  man,  who  was  passing  at  the 
time  with  his  gay  traffic,  and  left  the 
street  in  an  uproar  of  joy.  And  once  he 
had  laboriously  picked  a dirty  mite  out 
of  the  gutter  where  it  had  fallen,  and  sat 
it  down  hard  on  the  sidewalk,  and,  some 
way,  shut  in  the  child’s  begrimed  little 
paw  was  a bright  silver  piece,  though 
Old  Peter  had  sworn  lustily  at  the  baby 
and  shaken  his  cane  most  divertinglv. 

Then  there  was  a short  cut  through  an 
uncompromising  alley  that  smelled  per- 
sistently of  cabbage  and  other  homely 
vegetables,  to  a still  narrower  street, 
where  the  boy  sat  at  the  window.  The 
boy  was  a pale  little  fellow,  but  his  face, 
white  like  a star  set  in  the  black  of  the 
room  beyond,  was  always  smiling.  His 
legs  were  stretched  out  stiffly  on  a chair 
in  front  of  him,  and  sometimes  there  was 
pain  in  his  face,  too,  but  always  the 
smile.  This  is  what  irritated  Old  Peter. 

“Why  the  devil  does  he  grin?”  he  said 
to  himself,  “with  those — those  legs!” 
And  he  hurried  along,  a bitter,  sour- 
visaged  old  man.  He  would  not  have 
acknowledged  to  himself  that  he  waited 


to  see  that  small,  pale  face  smiling  at 
him.  And  the  boy  waited  for  him,  too. 

“ He’s  late  to-day, Martia,”  or,  “ Hurry 
me  a little,  Martia!  I hear  the  stump 
of  his  cane!”  Once  he  waved  to  the  old 
man,  but  Old  Peter  almost  snarled,  and 
ulled  his  dingy  hat  down  closer  over 
is  eyes,  and  walked  a little  faster.  The 
next  day  after  that,  and  for  several  days, 
Old  Peter  watched  out  of  the  tail  of  his 
eye  for  the  timid,  slow-moving  little 
hand,  but  the  boy  did  not  wave  again 
until  one  day,  in  the  rage  of  his  disap- 
pointment, the  old  man  stopped  before 
the  window  and  waved  his  cane  angrily 
and  threateningly.  Then  the  boy  waved 
and  smiled  and  looked  back  into  the 
room,  speaking  gaily  to  some  one.  Then 
he  waved  again,  and  how  he  smiled! 
It  would  scarcely  seem  that  one  small 
face  could  hold  such  a big,  inclusive 
smile — eyes  and  cheeks  and  even  his 
hair,  which  was  parted  scrupulously  on 
the  side,  seemed  to  smile.  There  was  a 
radiancy  about  him  as  if  he  were  lighted 
from  within.  This  radiancy  seemed  to 
focus  itself  in  his  smile. 

This  unconscious  intimacy  had  been 
going  on  for  several  months  now,  and 
no  one  knew  but  the  boy  and  the  old 
man  and  Martia,  the  little  buttonhole- 
maker,  who  was  the  boy’s  big  sister, 
though  not  very  big,  for  all  that.  Yes, 
and  Hans,  the  shoemaker,  knew,  but  he 
bent  over  his  work  and  scowled  as  if 
remembering  something. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  on  an  irre- 
sistible day,  the  window  was  left  open 
and  the  boy  spoke  to  the  old  man  for  the 
first  time. 

“Hello,  mister!  I’m  lame,  too,”  he 
said. 

Old  Peter,  to  whom  his  lameness  had 
always  been  a curse  and  a tragedy  not 
referred  to,  was  at  first  astonished,  and 
then,  in  the  habit  of  a lifetime,  furious  at 
the  mention  of  it.  He  walked  on,  glanc- 
ing neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 
The  child  could  not  know  the  shame  in 
the  old  heart,  nor  the  quiver  that  went 
through  the  old  body;  for  to  the  boy 
his  lameness  was  not  a tragedy,  but  an 
accepted  fact,  to  which  his  naturally 
sunny  nature  had  easily  adapted  itself. 
And,  besides,  there  was  Martia ! No  boy 
could  be  really  unhappy  who  had  Mar- 
tia! Martia,  who  pretended  she  was 
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the  mother,  and  had  soft  little  cooing 
ways  and  a touch  that  never  hurt.  So 
he  rubbed  his  cheek  at  the  sudden  flush 
of  thin  blood  that  crept  up,  for  he  was  a 
shy  child,  and  he  did  not  speak  again 
until  Old  Peter,  some  days  later,  stopped 
abruptly,  and  with  some  amazement  to 
himself,  before  th*e  low  window,  and 
said,  gruffly,  “Hello,  you  boy!” 

Then  the  boy  said,  “Hello,  mis- 
ter 1”  And  turned  shyly  to  some  one 
inside  the  room.  That  morning  Old 
Peter  was  particularly  diverting  to  the 
children,  who  followed  him  a block  down 
the  street. 

After  that  they  spoke — one  with  the 
stubborn  shyness  of  age  to  youth,  and 
one  with  the  shy  egotism  of  youth  to  age. 

Old  Peter  often  wondered  who  it  was 
that  the  boy  turned  to  so  eagerly  and 
so  readily — some  one  inside  the  room 
who  seemed  comforting,  though  he  had 
never  caught  a glimpse  of  her,  and  once 
he  had  stopped  and  asked  the  boy,  ac- 
cusingly, “Whom  do  you  live  with?” 
And  the  boy  had  responded,  promptly 
and  conclusively,  “Martia,”  and  Old 
Peter  very  much  wanted  to  know  who 
“Martia”  was,  but  couldn’t  find  cour- 
age to  ask.  That  day  he  called  “Cen- 
tral” to  inquire  who  lived  at  a certain 
number  of  a certain  street,  and  when  the 
reply  came,  with  characteristic  and  mad- 
dening terseness,  “No  telephone  there,” 
Old  Peter  stormed  and  swore  at  her. 

“Damme!”  he  said,  “don’t  tell  me 
that,  you  belligerent  female.  I know 
better!”  They  had  quite  an  argument 
over  it,  and  Old  Peter  was  in  a rage  all 
day. 

That  was  the  morning  the  little  frec- 
kle-faced office-boy,  who  was  Irish  from 
his  shaggy  crown  to  his  stubby  boots, 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  “the  game.” 
He  chose  a most  unfortunate  time  to 
ask,  for  Old  Peter  threw  a book  at  him 
and  called  him  a “moon-faced  lout.” 
Then  he  sent  for  him  again  and  threw  the 
price  of  admission  at  him,  striking  him 
exactly  on  the  nose. 

“Get  out!”  said  Old  Peter,  “and  don’t 
let  me  see  you  again  to-day.”  The 
“moon-faced  lout”  tore  to  “the  game,” 
where  he  saved  the  price  of  admission  by 
sticking  his  nose  and  one  eye  through  a 
friendly  knothole.  And  the  next  day 
he  even  had  the  temerity  to  stop  Old 


Peter  as  he  was  coming  into  the  bank 
to  say,  “The  game  was  bully!”  Whereat 
Old  Peter  seemingly  gave  him  a crack 
over  the  shoulders  with  his  cane,  to  the 
evident  delight  of  the  boy,  who  wore 
a satisfied  grin  all  day  and  was  saucier 
than  ever.  Old  Peter  was  pleased  at 
something,  too,  though  he  only  stumped 
vigorously  into  his  office  and  banged  the 
door  that  was  marked  in  pompous  gold 
letters,  “ President.” 

One  day  as  he  passed  the  boy’s  win- 
dow it  occurred  to  Old  Peter  that  he 
didn’t  even  know  the  boy’s  name.  With 
accustomed  directness  he  stopped  imme- 
diately. 

“What’s  your  name,  boy?” 

“Ben.” 

Old  Peter  took  out  his  note-book. 

“Ben  what?” 

Then  the  boy  .looked  back  into  the 
room  as  if  for  reassurance.  “Benjamin 
Lanston,”  he  saidt 

But  Old  Petef*. had.  Written  down 
“Ben.” 

“You  didn’t  ask  his  name?”  Martia 
had  said  a little  later.  “Oh,  you 
wouldn’t  do  that,  Ben,  would  you?” 
And  there  were  two  spots  of  red  in 
her  cheeks.  Martia  was  scrupulous 
about  Ben’s  manners. 

Ben  put  a thin  little  hand,  that  was 
far  too  white  for  a boy,  up  to  Martia’s 
cheek  as  she  leaned  over  his  chair. 

“ No.  But  he’s  so  old  that  he  can.” 

And  Martia  was  satisfied,  and  nodded 
and  sat  down  again  to  her  buttonholes. 

“He  looks  very  lonely,”  she  said, 
absently. 

Ben  was  silent  for  a while,  then  said, 
loyally,  “It’s  very  polite  for  an  old  man 
to  ask  a boy’s  name,  isn’t  it,  Martia?” 

And  Martia,  who  was  as  sensitive  as 
a wind-flower  in  the  wind,  knew  that  he 
was  a little  hurt  about  his  old  friend,  so 
she  put  down  her  buttonholes  and  came 
over  quickly. 

“On  yes,  dear!”  she  said.  “Yes,  in- 
deed, Ben.  It  was  quite  right  for  him.” 
And  she  touched  the  carefully  brushed 
hair  with  her  hand. 

“He’s  lame,”  said  Ben,  irrelevantly, 
and  added — feeling,  not  seeing,  the  pain 
in  Martia’s  face — “I  don’t  mind  it  at 
all,  but  he  does.” 

“You’ll  run  some  day,”  Martia  had 
said,  sighing.  She  had  said  it  so  often 
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and  Ben  had  always  smiled  so  happily 
when  she  said  it.  She  felt  she  could  not 
“go  on”  without  that  illuminated  look 
in  Ben’s  face. 

One  day  Old  Peter  missed  the  smile 
on  the  boy’s  face.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
smile  there,  for  he  sat  with  his  cheek 
in  his  hand,  unsmiling.  And  he  said, 
“Hello,  mister,”  a little  wearily,  and 
sighed  when  he  said  it. 

Old  Peter  scowled,  walked  on  a dozen 
steps,  turned,  and  stumped  back. 

“You,  boy!”  he  said — it  was  his  com- 
mon form  of  greeting — “what  would  you 
rather  have  than  anything  else  in  the 
world,  hey?” 

And  the  boy  had  responded,  promptly 
— so  promptly  that  it  almost  made  Old 
Peter  jump — “A  dog  that  can  run!” 

Old  Peter  nodded  understandingly.' 

Three  days  later  Old  Peter  took  a day 
off  and  went  out  into  the  country  to  a 
dog-farm  that  he  knew  about.  He  went 
in  his  car  and  he  took  Penrhyn,  and 
Penrhyn  was  so  amazedly  happy  at  Old 
Peter’s  calling  for  the  car  and  at  his 
taking  a day  off  that  he  followed  his 
master’s  lead  without  even  a question. 
It  was  not  Penrhyn’s  province  to  ask 
questions.  Penrhyn  hugged  his  dignity 
to  his  heart  and  held  others  up  to  it. 
It  was  an  art  with  Penrhyn  to  be  a per- 
fect servant.  He  let  no  human  feeling 
like  curiosity  enter  in  to  break  down 
his  poise.  He  tucked  the  rugs  about  Old 
Peter’s  feet  with  almost  a loving  touch, 
and  jumped  to  his  seat  beside  the  driver 
with  boyish  alacrity. 

“I  want  a dog,”  said  Old  Peter  to  the 
dog-fancier,  “that  can  run — like  the 
devil!” 

And  that  is  how  Chaffo  came  to  sit  at 
the  window  with  the  boy  until  Old 
Peter  came  along,  when  he  bounded  out, 
almost  knocking  Old  Peter  down,  and 
ran  all  the  way  to  the  bank  (oh,  ran 
several  times  all  the  way,  tearing  back 
and  forth  like  a thing  mad  with  his  own 
youth!).  Then  he  ran  back  to  the  boy 
waiting  for  him,  and  told  him  all  about 
it.  The  boy  always  clapped  his  hands 
when  Chaffo  dashed  out  to  Old  Peter, 
but  Martia,  who  was  very  gentle,  was  a 
little  anxious  for  fear  Old  Peter  might 
be  hurt. 

Then  came  the  pinwheels  to  decorate 
the  window.  Martia  sat  up  late  into  the 


night  to  fix  them  in  their  places,  and 
yawned  over  her  buttonholes  all  the 
next  day.  The  boy  scolded  her  for  it. 

“I  must  take  care  of  y6u,  too!”  he  had 
said.  And  Martia  assured  him  she  was 
not  tired,  and  did  five  extra  buttonholes 
to  prove  it!  But  Ben  suspected  her. 
That  was  the  day  he  had  his  first  lesson 
in  buttonholes,  and  that  explains  why 
Old  Peter  did  not  see  him  at  the  win- 
dow as  he  passed.  Old  Peter  was  dis- 
appointed, and  it  made  him  angrier. 
Chaffo  was  let  out,  and  though  he  talked 
of  everything  else — in  fact,  seemed  quite 
frantic  to  express  himself — he  refused  to 
explain  this.  He  only  wagged  his  tail 
and  looked  particularly  wistful,  perhaps 
a little  mystified,  and  started  back  to- 
ward the  boy’s  window,  then  thought 
better  of  it  and  plunged  ahead  of  Old 
Peter  to  speak  to  another  dog  that  had 
come  to  be  a friend  of  his.  Old  Peter 
stumped  along,  wondering.  All  day  he 
could  not  get  it  out  of  his  mind.  And 
going  home  late  in  the  afternoon,  he 
made  a determination  that  was  wholly 
out  of  keeping  with  either  his  apparent 
indifference  to  the  little  goings-on  in  the 
world  or  with  his  own  very  real  shyness. 
He  determined  to  go  and  see  Ben. 

“I  know  I’m  an  old  ass!”  he  said  over 
and  over,  roughly,  to  himself;  “but  as 
long  as  only  I know  it,  it  won’t  matter. 
Damme,  I’ll  go!” 

He  rang  the  rickety  door-bell  sharply, 
to  show  himself  that  he  was  quite  at  his 
ease. 

Martia  opened  the  door.  “Oh!”  she 
said.  “Oh!” 

“Good  morning,”  said  Old  Peter, 
stoutly.  “Good  evening.  Where’s — 
Ben  ?’’ 

Martia  said  “Oh!”  again,  then  flushed 
slowly,  beautifully.  “Won’t  you  come 

Old  Peter  did  not  hesitate,  though  he 
felt  more  shy  than  the  girl. 

“I  will,”  he  said,  a little  pompously, 
though  his  old  heart  was  pounding  in 
his  breast. 

Ben  sat  in  his  chair,  with  his  two  legs 
stiffly  out  before  him  in  another  chair. 
His  face  was  quite  guilty  and  he  held 
something  behind  his  back.  Old  Peter 
walked  over  to  him. 

“Where  were  you  this  morning?”  he 
said,  crossly. 
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THE  BOY  AT  THE  WINDOW  7Q5 

Ben's  cheeks  flamed.  “ Here,’'  he  sa.uk.  jay,  followed  along.  They  stopped  ft** 
“Why  didn't  you  sir  at  the  window?’4  quentiy  to  wait  for  the  collie,  who  had 
‘H—l  covUipT— very  well.’’  tmteh  business  to  attend  to  hetryeen  • 

*‘Whv  oosr”  . Ben’s  borne  and  the  bank.  And  one 

“Tell  Kim,  &aid  the  girl  who  morning  Old  peter  got  out  of  the  ear  and 

was  Marts^i  ind  Ahe  piit  her  gentle  hand  took  right  e*uc  of 

on  BtnT  vhaif'  ftt-s  ftwked  first  at  her  her  hands,  Seyvifo&Maim  quite  hmarh- 
aa<i  then  at  O’d  PeteT  less,  and  insisted  that  she  go  down,  too! 

’’You  wofiT  Eagh,  will  you,  mister?'’  “Oh!*’ Martia,  "Oh.,  1 can’t l”. 

“I  never istigh.  0p  on,  * “ You  must*’*  said  Old  Peter, 

‘‘Go  »>«*  Ben,”  s.vid  Alnrtia.  “It’s  And  Mama  went,  in  fact,  she  was 
iflore  courteoitg/’  quire  excited,  and  even  found  a veil  to 

There  was  m msmnt's  silence,  then  pur  over  her  hat,  Ben  clapped  his  hands 
Ben  saidi  ’ ■ WcH-^hOW^yoU  see^you  when  he  saw  her  come out  with  tn*  vein 
see.  now—M  utht  makes  buttonholes,  She  looked  very  young  arid  very  pretty, 
and  she  gets  awfully'  tired  sometimes,,  with  cfc arming  color  in  her  cheeks- 
you  see.  And:~n<iw— •you  sec,  I’m  And  this  is  iicity  Mattia  stopped  bvakr 

learning  to  help  iter.”  ing  feuttpof»rdes  for  everybody  else,  be- 

Old  Peter  had  forgotten  to  take  off  his  cause  Old  PpW;r  fey^  j |ier  so  busy  making 
hat.  He  suddenly  remfcrnh^*-  thero-  ft^;-|nni.to1fd^' ■'•£'*«».  Peferhj?»  had 

“Quite  right,”  he  sajd>  gruffly,  -Go  buttonhole,#  made  by*  MartuT  kfermer 
on.”  aod  eager  little,  fingeta. 

“Well/’  said  Ben,  gathering  courage  , And  ia^t  of  all,  aud  ^^11*  this  is 
From  Old  .Peter's  sober  and  nauiol  »c-  why  Old  Peter  appeared  ;&t  his  own  door 
ceptanee  Of  the  facts— “well.  { glicss  late  one  afternoon  with  Marti a tucked 
that’s  all.  Only  a follow  can’t  sit  at  the  snugly  under  one  arm  smMJfb  waiting 
window  and  sew-- though  i like  itW  pUrsirffc  m the', ear'  to  by  e«med4bfo  P’*1 
and,”  he  Added,  wistfully,  fooking  at  the  Petepy  handsome  and  did! 
old  man,  “I  missed  it."  it  isn't  dull  any  more,  for  Ben  reads  all 

the  books  and  Chaffo  lies  curled  up 
T his  is  how  Old  Peter  happened  to  before  a fire,  and  Martiat  always  opens 
send  for  his  car  at  precisely  quarter  to  the  door  for  Old  Peter,  and  is  always 
nine  arid  take  3 pale-faced,  boy,  whom  concerned  for  fear  he  is  cold,  and  bustles 
Penrhyn  had  m carry  in  his  antis,  down-  him  about  qutte  like  a despot.  And  Old 
town  for  a ride.  Then  after  this  it  Peter  lets  her  do  it  with  an  air  of  wistful 
the  regular  thing.  And  a hand-  resignation  that  would  be  sad  if  it  Were 
Tdltiev  evidently  quite  frantic  with  liot  so  jayUjEtifo: 


! 
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FR  ohl  friends,  Floruido  and  Lin- 
dora,  are  no  longer  young.  They 
are  not  yet  what  is  called  stricken 
in  years,  but  they  have  certainly  been 
touched  b5'  the  first  frosts  of  age;  their 
bloom  is  gone;  their  fruit  has  dropped 
from  the  parent  stem  in  full  maturity,  if 
We  may  so  hgure  the  marriage  of  their 
several  sons  and  daughters  and  the  set- 
tlement of  those  yonttg  people  in  homes 
apart  from  their  parents  and  one  an- 
other. Vet  Tlotindo  and  Liodora  are  and 
still  so  strongly  attached  to  life  that  they  FI 
wish  to  live  easily,  and  to  get  the  full  hou* 
worth  of  their  money  as  they , go.  We  do  tt  it) 
not  know  any  couple,  old  or  young,  who  only- 
are  more  averse  to  the  increased  and  Ti 
ever-increasing  cost  of  hying,  t#  who  cash 
take  a more  lively  interest  in'  .the  .abate-  cUw* 
menc  of  prices  which  the  combined  sug»  that 

E‘  scions  of  the  wisest  and  best  among  us  dot  a 
ive  not  been  a hie  to  control  or  in  the  prrti 
least  affect.  Because  of  this  interest  and  fAgk 
the  public  spirit  which  also  animate*  projb 
them,  they  experienced,  in  spite  of  their  peop 
sixty-odd  years,  a glow  of  almost  adolvs-  and 
cent  emotion  when  they  read,  the  other  tain 
day,  or  say  month,  that  utterance  of  the  succt 
Parcels  Post,  already  the  agent  of  so  to  sa 
much  good  in  our  conditions,  promising,  Flori 
or  at  least  prophesying,  the  hour  when  hour 
the  producer  ami  eoHMtmcr  should  be  dura  . 
brought  directly  together  by  its  agency,  thrwi  - 

i rl’.  ‘h'wl  - w 1,  't 


mm 


*-  - j ‘ev  r . ?*-'*?•*  •,*«*»*  . . 

means ?**  Flovindo  said,  looking  fmm«J  e.iir*y  ■ 


‘ Fundbra answered,  {‘torn gross'  fhup 
the  breakfast-table,  ” WhVt  does  itP’  now  < 

*■  It  means,”  and  FJoriodo  clapped  the  the  w 
paper  triumphantly oh  the  table; ’’It  talkto 

r nuunc  tlio  ^ munir  ... 


Qp  gle 


•».  .i.'.ted;  ' l.indora  asked.  ” More?”  ..hvrv. 

she  gemfred  toward  the  . coffee.  - 

Tic  mechanically  passed  his  cup  over;:  -.it  fuff  ; ;. 
ro  her.  “ Wanted ! Pvc  hungers d W<i  took  :• 
thirsted  for  it,  ever  since  Wc  began  V 

- 
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that  if  you  left  it  till  spring,  the  best  cot- 
tages would  be  all  grabbed  up.  After  an 
experimental  summer,  Lindora  liked  it 
so  much  that  she  made  Florindo  buy 
their  cottage,  and  they  had  never  regret- 
ted it,  except  when  they  had  to  open 
it  in  the  spring  and  get  it  in  decent 
shape  for  the  four  or  five  months  they 
should  be  in  it.  Lindora  did  this  at 
arm’s-length  through  the  natives,  but 
she  made  Florindo  suffer  through  every 
detail  when  she  came  back  to  town  for 
the  weeks  necessary  to  put  their  flat  in 
moth-balls  before  finally  leaving  it  for 
their  cottage.  Ordinarily  Lindora  went 
about  moth-balling  the  flat  in  anticipa- 
tive  despair  of  ever  really  cleaning  the 
cottage  after  she  got  into  it,  though  she 
was  always  somewhat  comforted  in 
making  Florindo  see  how  the  natives 
had  scamped  every  detail  of  the  clean- 
ing which  they  had  not  simply  ignored. 
But  somehow,  last  spring,  after  that 
promise  or  prophecy  from  the  Parcels 
Post,  Lindora  could  not  resist  an  effect  of 
buoyancy  from  him.  If  he  had  been 
brought  to  book,  he  probably  could  not 
have  said  just  how  the  conditions  were 
to  be  changed  in  their  experience,  but 
she  did  not  bring  him  to  book;  he 
looked  joyously  forward  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  middleman,  and  she  joined 
him,  as  a good  wife  must,  in  his  expecta- 
tion of  a reduced  cost  of  living  at  the 
earliest  day,  or  the  day  after  that  at  the 
furthest.  _ • 

Strictly  speaking,  there  were  in  that 
summer  colony  only  two  or  three  mid- 
dlemen who  stood  between  the  consumer 
and  the  producer.  There  was  the  pro- 
vision man  who  sold  meat  and  vegeta- 
bles; there  was  the  grocer  who  dealt  in 
wares  mostly  produced  at  such  a dis- 
tance that  the  consumers  could  not  have 
reached  the  producers  without  the  gro- 
cer’s help;  and  there  was  the  coal  and 
wood  dealer  who  supplied  coal  and  wood 
at  more  than  city  prices  because  he  had 
ro  mines  or  forests  of  his  own,  just  as  the 
provision  man  had  no  flocks  and  herds 
or  gardens,  and  the  grocer  had  no 
coflFee  or  sugar  plantations,  no  wheat 
or  rice  fields,  no  olive- groves  or  vine- 
yards to  draw  upon  for  the  con- 
sumer. The  fish-man  was  also  partially 
a middleman,  but  his  supplies  were 
drawn  from  the  sea  so  near  by  that  the 
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colonists  felt  as  if  they  got  their  fish 
direct  from  the  fisherman.  The  other 
middlemen  might  be  regarded  as  neces- 
sary evils,  and  Florindo  so  regarded 
them  with  such  patience  as  his  faith  in 
the  Parcels  Post  enabled  him  to  use. 
Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  he  realized 
that  he,  as  the  consumer,  was  otherwise 
already  confronted  with  the  producer  in 
a relation  which  ought  to  ha  ve  been  of  the 
greatest  amity  and  mutual  advantage. 

As  soon  as  it  was  apparent  that  the 
Florindo  cottage  was  open,  the  pro- 
ducers, old  friends  of  the  summers  past, 
began  flocking  to  its  back  doors.  The 
milk-man  came  straight  from  his  own 
cows,  the  ice-man  from  his  personal  pond, 
the  chicken-and-egg  woman  from  her 
poultry-yard,  the  butter-woman  from 
ner  farm  dairy,  and  in  due  season  the 
berry-woman  from  the  patches  of  herself 
and  her  neighbors,  with  the  vegetable- 
man  from  the  gardens  which  he  had 
planted  and  weeded  with  his  own  hands. 
With  all  these  Lindora  renewed  the  rela- 
tions of  former  years,  and  Florindo  re- 
joiced in  the  generous  supplies  which  she 
ordered  from  each.  But  with  the  bills 
at  the  first  month’s  end  a measure  of 
disillusion  came.  It  was,  in  fact,  a rude 
awakening  from  the  fond  hypnosis  in- 
duced by  the  prophecy  of  the  Parcels 
Post.  Florindo,  the  consumer,  had  in- 
deed been  put  into  direct  contact  with 
all  those  producers;  the  middleman  had 
been  eliminated;  but  with  what  effect 
upon  the  prices?  In  Florindo’s  trance 
the  prices  had  reverted  to  the  low  rates 
ruling  shortly  after  the  resumption  of 
specie  payment  in  the  eighteen-seven- 
ties, when  beef  which  had  been  forty 
cents  in  paper  fell  to  twenty  cents  in 
gold.  To  be  sure,  gold  had  depreciated 
very  much  since  then,  but  with  the 
elimination  of  the  middleman  all  the 
provisions  which  beef  typified  must  go 
back  to  those  happy  prices  of  tne 
eighteen-seventies.  In  tne  absence  of 
any  flocks  and  herds  on  the  neighboring 
hills,  beef  still  came  from  Chicago  or 
Argentina,  and  the  middleman  still  ex- 
isted to  handle  it,  but  Florindo.  had 
largely  lived  on  poultry,  fish,  eggs,  and 
vegetables;  he  had  done  what  he  could 
to  starve  out  the  beef-handling  middle- 
man, and  he  expected  his  reward. 

But  when  he  came  to  look  at  the  bills 
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which  his  allies,  the  producers,  had 
itemized,  he  fell  into  such  amaze  that 
he  had  to  call  Lindora  from  arranging 
the  table  for  a ladies’  lunch  to  help  nim 
out  of  it.  “Will  you  look  at  those 
prices,  please!”  he  defied  her,  as  if  it 
were  she  that  had  rendered  the  bills. 

She  looked,  somewhat  distractedly, 
with  half  her  mind  still  on  the  lunch. 
“Well,  it’s  perfectly  outrageous,”  she 
sufficiently  burst  forth.  “ It’s  ridiculous. 
It’s  just  what  we  paid  in  town,  when  it 
isn’t  more!  It’s  a good  thing  I kept 
that  last  report  of  the  retail  market  at 
home.  They’ll  all  be  coming  with  the 
things  for  the  lunch  this  morning,  and 
then  I’ll  see  about  it.”  She  glanced  out 
of  the  window,  with  the  bills  quivering 
in  her  hand,  at  the  sound  of  rubberless 
buggy-wheels  on  the  gravel  of  the  road. 
“There’s  the  chicken-woman  with  my 
broilers,  now!”  She  whipped  out  of 
doors  more  like  a girl,  of  sixteen  than  a 
woman  of  sixty,  while  Florindo  followed 
her  with  eyes  of  enduring  delight  in  her. 
She  began  in  a high  key,  which  she  dip- 
lomatically abated  almost  instantly,  and 
ended  in  a joyful  cry  of  amicable  inti- 
macy as  the  chicken-woman  got  out  over 
the  wheel  and  showed  her  a basket  with 
the  limp  broilers  in  it,  ready  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  cook. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  butter- 
woman,  the  berry-woman,  and  the  milk- 
man bringing  bottles  of  cream,  and  the 
vegetable-man  with  fresh  peas  and  let- 
tuce for  the  impending  lunch;  only  she 
began  with  the  later-comers  in  the  tone 
of  amicable  intimacy  she  had  ultimately 
used  with  the  chicken-woman.  When 
she  came  back  to  Florindo  with  the  bills 
in  her  hand  they  were  no  longer  quiver- 
ing, and  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
about  them. 

“Well,  I must  say,”  she  declared,  “the 
things  are  beautiful.  It’s  the  greatest 
privilege  to  have  them  straight  from  the 
producer,  so  fresh  and  crisp  and  sweet, 
with  no  middleman  to  keep  them  till 
they’re  all  stale  and  not  fit  to  eat.  They 
convinced  me  of  that.” 

“ Did  they  convince  you,”  he  de- 
manded, ironically,  “that  they  were 
right  to  ask  the  middleman’s  prices? 
Did  they  say  why  they  wanted  about 
twice  what  they  could  have  got  from  him, 
and  so  made  us  pay  two  profits?” 


“No,  they  didn’t,”  Lindora  answered, 
“but  I think  they  were  quite  right  in 
saying  that  if  we  hadn’t  got  our  things 
from  them  we  should  have  had  to  pay 
just  as  much  at  the  stores,  and  the 
things  wouldn’t  have  been  half  as  nice.” 
She  added,  reflectively,  “I’m  sure  1 
wouldn’t  have  raised  those  chickens  and 
killed  and  plucked  and  cleaned  them  for 
less  than  forty  cents  a pound.  And  it’s 
the  same  with  the  butter  and  the  berries, 
and  the  milk — keeping  it  from  microbes, 
and  everything.  And  then,  it  eliminates 
the  middleman,  and,  as  you  say,  that’s 
the  first  great  step.  It  proves  what  a 
blessing  the  Parcels  Post  is  going  to  be 
when  it  brings  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  together  everywhere.” 

Florindo  gave  it  up;  it  was  conven- 
ient to  do  so,  and  he  began  drawing 
checks  to  pay  the  bills,  which  Lindora 
left  with  him,  while  she  went  back  to 
arrange  the  wild-flowers  which  the  berry- 
woman  had  brought  with  her  for  the 
decoration  of  the  lunch-table.  A great 
many  things  went  through  Florindo’s 
mind,  and  when  he  had  drawn  the 
checks,  he  took  them  to  the  post-office 
so  as  to  get  the  whole  thing  off  his  mind 
for  another  month,  anyway.  He  liked 
going  to  the  post-office,  especially  be- 
tween the  coming  and  going  of  the  mails, 
for  then  he  was  apt  to  find  there  a native 
of  philosophic  mind  and  varied  employ- 
ments, wno  in  a frequent  leisure  from 
them  after  the  spring  stress  of  installing 
the  cottagers  was  past  liked  to  join 
Florindo  in  an  impartial  survey  of  hu- 
man affairs.  In  default  of  any  indoor 
provision  for  his  leisure  the  philosopher 
made  his  favorite  seat  on  a benching 
under  the  large  elm-tree  outside. 

At  sight  of  the  handful  of  envelopes 
which  Florindo  came  carrying  with  a still 
clouded  brow,  the  philosopher  called  to 
him  with  kindly  irony,  “Rejoicin’  like 
the  rest  of  ’em  m the  ’limination  of  the 
middleman?  Consumer  and  p’ducer 
brought  together  and  holdin’  hands?  Or 
is  it  more  like  grabbin’  thruts?” 

“Yes,”  Florindo  assented  to  the  gen- 
eral interpretation  of  his  aspect,  “but 
I’m  not  doing  any  of  the  grabbing.  You 
seem  to  understand  pretty  much  every- 
thing. Will  you  tell  me  why  the  pro- 
ducer expects  the  consumer  to  pay  the 
middleman’s  profit?” 
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“Well,  why  shouldn’t  he?”  the  phi- 
losopher asked.  “You  payin’  any  more 
than  you  would  if  you  was  buyin*  of 
the  middleman?” 

“No,”  Florindo  boldly  responded. 
“But  when  there  isn’t  any  middleman 
I object  to  paying  his  prices.  I don’t 
see  why  the  producer  shouldn’t  sell  to 
me  at  the  same  prices  he  sells  to  the 
middleman.” 

“Well,”  the  philosopher  provisionally 
assented,  “there  doos  seem  some  sense 
in  that.  But  supposin’  the  middleman 
never  paid  him  enough?” 

“Well,  I’d  be  willing  to  pay  him  half 
the  middleman’s  profit.”  * 

“That  sounds  fair.  But  did  you  ex- 
pect to  pay  half?  Didn’t  you  expect 
to  pay  just  the  same  as  the  middleman 
gits  tne  things  for?” 

“I  can’t  see  that  it  would  be  unjust 
if  I did.” 

“Well,  no,  it  aint,  on  the  sufface. 
But  here : you  come  and  you  go,  but  the 
middleman  stays.  He’s  a steady  mar- 
ket, and  it  kind  of  stands  to  reason  he 
should  set  the  price  to  the  p’ducer  on 
one  basis  and  to  the  consumer  on  the 
other,  don’t  it?  Now  when  you  leave 
in  the  fall,  what’s  the  p’ducer  goin’  to  do 
with  his  stuff  if  the  middleman’s  gone?” 

‘‘He’s  going  to  sell  to  me  and  the 
other  summer  folks  in  town  at  the  bot- 
tom prices  he  can  get  from  the  mid- 
dleman, with  the  slight  additional  charge 
of  the  Parcels  Post.  ’ 

“Oh,  the  Passels  Post  goin’  to  do  it,” 
the  philosopher  commented.  “I  see.  It 
looks  easy,  too.  How  long  you,  or  your 
wife,  goin’  to  take  the  trouble  to  order 
the  things  by  postal  in  time,  and  take 
care  the  boxes  and  send  ’em  back,  and 
keep  the  whole  thing  in  mind,  when  she 
could  step  to  the  telephone  and  order 
what  you  want  from  your  town  middle- 
man, and  have  it  up  in  half  an  hour?” 

“Of  course  it  will  be  more  trouble; 
but  we  must  take  the  trouble.” 

> “And  when  vou  get  tired,  where’ll  the 
p’ducer  be  ? What  you  want — now,  ain’t 
it — is  for  prices  to  go  back  to  where  they 
was  when  we  resumed  specie  payment?’’ 
Florindo  assented  by  a shamefaced  si- 
lence, and  the  philosopher  continued: 
“Well,  the  low  tariff  was  to  do  that,  and 
the  income  tax  was.  Now  we’ve  got 
both,  and  where  are  we  ? Right  back  to 


the  specie-resumption  prices,  and  more 
tool”  The  philosopher  laughed  genially, 
and  Florindo  rather  ruefully.  “It’s  kind 
of  (jueer  about  human  nature,  now,  ain’t 
it?*  he  went  on.  “I  suppose  you  feel 
kind  of  sore  at  the  p’ducers  stickin*  you 
with  the  middleman’s  prices,  now  don’t 
you?  Most  the  summer  folks  thinks 
the  natives  takes  a mean  advantage  of 
’em,  wantin’  city  prices  for  their  work 
as  well  as  their  p’duce;  and  puttin’  up 
the  rents  on  ’em.  Summer  folks  got  all 
the  nicest  places  and  the  best  views, 
that  they  bought  when  the  natives 
didn’t  know  what  their  land  was  wuth, 
and  glad  to  git  anything  in  money,  but 
now  they  turn  round  and  want  what 
the  summer  folks  pay  in  town.  It  doos 
seem  hard;  seems  ungrateful.” 

The  philosopher  laughed,  inquiringly, 
and  Florindo,  who,  if  greedy,  was  honest, 
said,  “There  is  something  to  be  urged 
on  that  side.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  urge  it,”  the  philosopher 
crowed.  “Just  happened  to  see  it  in 
that  light.  Ever  happen  to  think  that 
mebbe  there  ain’t  ever  a-goin’  to  be  any 
lower  prices  than  there  is  now?  Some 
folks  believe  the  Passels  Post  is  goin*  to 
bring  back  the  millennium.  It’s  killin’ 
off  the  express  companies,  all  right,  and 
now  if  it’s  got  its  hand  on  the  middle- 
man’s thrut,  we’re  goin’  to  all  be  happy. 
But  the  way  I look  at  it  is  like  this.  We 
are  livin’  off  each  other  and  on  each 
other,  and  one’s  got  just  as  good  right 
to  his  meat  as  another.  What’s  the 
matter  with  the  middleman,  anyway? 
He  didn’t  make  himself.  He  come  along 
in  the  nature  of  things— ^of  things  as 
we’ve  got  ’em.  Prob’ly  if  things  was 
different,  he  wouldn’t  be  here.  But  then 
prob’ly  we  wouldn’t  any  of  us  be  here; 
well,  not  just  as  we  are.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  if  we  lived  more  for  each  other. 
If  every  man  took  a hack  at  p’ducin’ 
and  there  wa’n’t  a passel  o’  folks  that 
didn’t  do  nothin’  but  consume?” 

Florindo  began  to  experience  a certain 
cold  alarm,  and  he  rose  from  the  bench- 
ing where  he  had  been  sitting  with  the 
philosopher.  “That  sort  of  thing  was 
exploded  long  ago,”  he  said,  severely. 

“Now,  was  it?”  the  philosopher  asked 
with  his  laugh.  “I  thought  it  hadn’t 
never  been  tried.” 
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iff  thy  Study, 
we,  just  souebed  upon  what  we 
MBb  termed  the  “nacnta!  eccentricity” 
»r.our  present  course  in  the  movement 
of  life  arid  art,  by  way  of  contrast  with 
the  many  evident  ecccntrtcitk's  also 
rritu'kiug  tKat  coujise which  afeahnonnai, 
and  which,  though  trlvis!  arid  insignifi- 
cant, .fod  because  fhcyarv  so  numer- 
ously and hg^ptcrioUsly  irt  evidence,  ab- 
sorb  the  general  attention,  distracting  it 
front  the  mam  eturent,  of  which  they 

are  nxerdy  secondary  undulations. 

We  should  ryot  now  rectfPto  thrs  theme 
but  for  the  recent  pul'd  matron  of  Rudolf 
Eucken  s heroic  and  luminous  exposition 
of  the  religious  life,  in:  answer  to  the. 
question.  Cun  tfe  Still .B*  . 

The  ex  post  rfon  itself,  irt  its  essential 
features,  is  helpful  andeonvinemg.  It 
is  a protest  against  the  chums  of  a natu- 
rultxrlc  science  which  denies  to  humanity' 
any  realm  of  spiritual  activity  riot  con- 
tinuous with  and  dcrivsbie  front  the 
world  of  sense.  It  constructs  ad  *'triner 
life**  not  only  independent  bf  the  world, 
|>ut  transcending  the  limitations  of  in- 
dividuality, -having,  real  immediacy  with 
God,  yet  at  the  same  titne  freedom  and 
•'•personality  — -a ' -spiritual ' kingdom,  in  its 
own.  right,  for.- ever  riirWtandrog  the 
claims  of  naturalism,  uf  inteliecraalismy 
and  of  human  culture  to  invade  its  realm 
or  to  determine  its  ideals;  having  its 
own  content,  its  own  supreme  experi- 
ences, and  from  its  divinely  reinforced 
currents  foe  ever  renewing  and  trans- 
forming human  life  and.  the  world. 

But  white  laying  such  stress;  upon  the 
inner  life,  Eucken  only  negatively  indi- 
cates its  content,  Thr?  Hie,  we  should 
suppose,  always  in  swynyjH^^feccbrnirig-.y 
would  find  its  realizafihfoithfodgh ithti-siy^  . 
creative  activities  which'* riiginate  in . the 
soul  arid  have  art  eternal-  ground.  ;iiid 
which  ate  outwardly  ntafo/est  as  crea- 
tions of  T air  h,  Itriaglriat fosv,  and  Reason 
— every  rieW  tyalgiatfou  being  less  de- 
tached from  hririian  life  arid  -type  tveri ce. 


B ut  th rs  psythical  manifestation  appa- 
rently would  riot,  he  accepted  by  Eucken 
as  an  adequate  characterijation  of  the 
spiritual  rile,  Tri  him,  as  to  Paul,  the 
term  ^ psychriar1'  seerns  too  closely  linked 
with  tire  natural  map  to  suggest  the 
chasm  involved  in  the  stri ritingl  with- 
drawal  or  tire  heroism  ofthenever-ceas- 
ing  conflict  between  spirit  and  sense.. 
Ehcken  is  no  mystic,  arid  of  meditation 
and  brooding  introspection  lie  will  have 
none;  he  repudiates  ail  dogma,  even 
that  ol  the  Incarnation,  and  identifies  re- 
denrptfoh  with  spiritual  self-preservation 
through  inward  concentration  for  conflict 
with  the.  world  and.  for  the  realizatiou 
therein  of  the  transcendent  spiritual  life. 
This  emphasis  upon  an  agonistic  c <>n- 
rienttatiotiV  feing  attention  upon  action, 
tends  to  minimize  sensibility  and  all  ex- 
pansive  movements  based  upon  human 
•'  sympathy -H**  minimize  even  that  hu- 
nyanijsm  whtyfi  the  modern  man  has  come 
:-;M  f-CgyM'd  as  the  distinctive  expression  of 
his  soul-  including  not  only  his  faith,  but 
the  embodiments  of  fos  art  and  the 
intuitions  of  his  creative  reason.  It  is 
Ettdkcn’s  distrust  of  hum*lrijsmj:*W'hich 
lie  confines  to  a regard  for  Utility  and 
pleasure— nric  less  tnatt  his  Antagonism 
to  s naturatistic  phxlostsphy,  that  induces 
his  top  unhdpyfu)  view  of  modem:  move* 
merits,  scientific  and  social, 

“ Life; ” he  says,  “has  moved  ever 
more  and  more  to  the  circumference  arid 
how  does  not  see  what  is  to  hecome  of 
the  center.  . - fie  u!ho  wishes ,ifo  com- 
prehend the  spirit  of  the  time  must  free 
himself  from  the  time-spjtit.,>  It  seems 
to  he  his  conviction  that  present  hum  an- 
. try  is  nearing  a faulifoi  extreme,  Solici- 
tude for  the  “inner  fifed*  as  something  ar 
peril,  the  concern  as  to  “ what  is  to  be- 
kiotHieyof  the:  -cUb^Ur,?*  certainly  does^not 
m ark  a healthful  hge,  or  one  of  developed 
ps  y chical  sympathy  and'  sensihi{it^> 

Thy  main  movemenr  to  the  circum- 
ference, which  has  modern) y gained  such 
momentum,  is  precisely  what  we  have 
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termed  a normal  eccentricity.  It  is  pre- 
eminently a social  movement. 

When  we  speak  of  man  as  human 
we  mean  something  more  than  the  man 
himself,  we  are  including  human  society; 
so  when  we  speak  of  the  soul,  regarding 
it  as  a psychical  essence,  we  mean  some- 
thing transcending  the  limitations  of  an 
individual  integration,  something  which 
we  cannot  dissociate  from  the  king- 
dom of  all-souls,  or  indeed  from  the  alW 
Father.  We  pass  from  even  the  subjec- 
tivity implied  in  the  phrase  '‘our  inner 
life”  to  the  sense  of  an  invisible  reality 
beyond  our  limited  selves — so  beyond 
them  that,  by  reason  of  our  unbroken 
intimacy  therewith,  which  is  our  eter- 
nity, it  cannot  be  an  objective  to  our 
conscious  apprehension.  Before  we  can 
possess  it,  it  must  possess  us.  But  it 
attends  only  upon  life;  it  escapes  all 
mortuaries. 

We  may,  referring  this  Reality  to  its 
eternal  ground,  speak  of  it  as  the  center, 
but  the  center  is  not  in  the  individual 
self;  we  cannot  make  it  the  object  of 
our  study  or  of  our  care.  It  is  our  un- 
seen weather.  The  way  of  the  spirit  is 
like  that  of  the  viewless  wind.  Words- 
worth, with  poetic  intuition,  says:  “The 
soul  that  rises  with  us,”  not  in  us,  thus 
escaping  the  idea  of  an  individual  inclu- 
sion. We  have  an  unbroken  intimacy 
with  some  presence  alongside — a para- 
clete, of  which  we  are  aware  by  surprises, 
as  of  something  unaccountably  occurring 
to  us  on  the  way  at  our  supraconscious 
call  or  need. 

This  psychical  weather,  not  here  or 
there,  within  or  without,  but  of  some 
unrelated  firmament  we  really  inhabit, 
is  as  truly  beyond  our  conscious  experi- 
ence as  it  is  beyond  our  observation, 
though  it  is  the  breath  of  our  life,  the 
light  of  all  our  seeing.  Our  experience 
is  not  only  interpenetrated  and  illumi- 
nated by  a power  and  light  beyond  our 
volition  and  acquired  knowledge,  but  it 
has  an  outward  expansion  beyond  our 
individual  selves,  being  for  the  most 

Eart  a social  experience.  There  is  no 
uman  race  at  all  save  as  we  become 
others  in  the  procession  of  generations. 
Except  for  this  vital  altruism  and  tradi- 
tion, the  individual,  without  kith  or  kin, 
is  not  only  an  insoluble  enigma,  but  a 
cipher.  The  first  commandment  of  life. 


in  its  natural  procedure,  is.  Thou  shalt 
not  be  out  of  kind.  And  since  Nature, 
that  garment  of  God  of  which  we  touch 
but  the  hem,  affords,  nevertheless,  the 
indispensable  warp  of  any  web  we 
weave,  an  equally  imperative  command- 
ment is,  Thou  shalt  materialize. 

The  social  experience  is  held  in  sev- 
eralty— that  is,  by  individuals,  by  each 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  passion- 
ate assimilation,  which  in  turn  is  meas- 
ured by  his  vital  expenditure.  Nutri- 
tion is  converted  into  fertility.  The 
barren  fig-tree  is  accursed  for  its  with- 
holding. Our  taking  is  dependent  upon 
our  giving.  The  movement  of  our  life — 
of  our  regard,  our  sympathy,  our  desire — 
while  it  is  registered  in  our  individual 
consciousness,  enlarging  the  scope  of 
faculty  and  capacity,  and  enriching  our 
individual  experience,  is  by  its  natural 
law  outward,  a social  expansion.  In  this 
sense  it  is  eccentric,  ever  more  and  more 
to  the  circumference,  not  only  to  new 
social  horizons,  but  to  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  field  of  use  and  design,  of 
rational  choice  and  purpose,  of  cumula- 
tive progression  through  experiment  and 
search,  but  without  real  significance  save 
as  at  every  stage  of  the  progression  the 
intimate  but  hidden  Reality  is  in  some 
way  manifest.  The  intimation  and  reali- 
zation is  in  what  we  call  humanism, 
though  we  must  divest  that  term  of  its 
academic  associations  and  identify  it 
with  the  creative  activities  of  the  soul — 
that  is,  with  our  psychical  intuitions, 
referable  to  nothing  in  the.  visible  con- 
stitution of  things  or  even  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  human  world,  but  only  to  an 
eternal  ground,  to  the  creative  Source  of 
both  Nature  and  Humanity. 

It  is  just  here  that  Eucken  seems  to 
find  justification  for  those  phases  of  his 
interpretation  of  the  spiritual  life  which, 
in  his  expression  of  them,  seem  to  us  out 
of  perspective  with  our  present  vision 
and  less  pertinent  to  our  own  than  to 
any  former  age,  though  they  are  more 
likely  to  mislead  the  casual  reader  than 
the  careful  student  of  Eucken’s  philoso- 
phy, who  becomes  fully  imbued  with  his 
spirit.  Even  the  Gospel  and  Pauline 
phraseology  is  sometimes  liable  to  mis- 
understanding, having  been  addressed 
to  a peculiarly  unreceptive  generation. 
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Thus  Eucken  may  well  ask  what  the 
psychical  intuitions,  never  outwardly  de- 
rived, are,  if  not  manifestations  of  our 
inner  life;  and  is  not  the  creative  source 
of  all  spiritual  dynamics  the  invisible 
center  of  all  spiritual  intuitions  or  ac- 
tivities? Does  not  the  fact  that  the 
physical  universe  not  only  hides  such 
spiritual  reality  as  it  may  have  behind 
the  impenetrable  barrier  it  presents  to 
us,  but  in  its  inert  matter  and  blind 
forces  stands  forth  for  ever  in  blank  con- 
tradiction to  the  free  play  of  human 
activities  that  overleap  its  closed  cir- 
cuits into  a psychical  firmament  wholly 
alien  to  its  habit,  show  that  man — at 
least  in  this  transcendent  humanism, 
which  is  his  eternity — is  superior  to  Na- 
ture? And,  further,  since  this  human- 
ism is  conditioned  upon  Free  Will,  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  a living  per- 
son, do  we  not  find  in  it  presumptive 
support  for  the  conviction  not  only  of 
the  individual  soul’s  independence  of 
matter,  but  of  its  eternity? 

While  he  insists  upon  the  vital  trans- 
lation of  spiritual  truth,  beauty,  and 
goodness  into  outward  conduct,  he  nev- 
ertheless in  the  expression  of  his  thought 
seems  to  favor  introspection  and  leans 
toward  a mystical  conclusion;  and  this 
inclination  is  reinforced  by  his  pessimis- 
tic interpretation  of  present  tendencies. 

In  historical  sequence,  the  natural 
man  precedes  the  spiritual  man,  and  in- 
stead of  seeking  Reality  he  seems  to 
turn  away  from  it — that  contrary  direc- 
tion being  the  only  way  of  realization. 
It  is  in  his  outward  or  centrifugal  expan- 
sion that  he  becomes  aware  of  a cen- 
tripetal attraction,  just  as  when  he  first 
touches  something  other  than  himself 
self-consciousness  is  first  awakened.  It 
is  because  of  the  wider  social  and  world 
scope  and  the  increased  velocities  of  our 
modem  life  in  the  normal  eccentricity  of 
its  main  movement  that  the  central 
spiritually  dynamic  control  of  it  is  more 
manifest.  We  do  not  in  the  historical 
sense,  and  we  cannot  consciously,  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  we 
eventually  see  that  in  all  our  earnest 
seeking  it  is  that  kingdom  which,  from 
the  first,  we  have  really  been  finding. 

We  understand  more  fully  than  men 
have  ever  hitherto  understood  that  indi- 
vidual consciousness  and  experience  are 


conditioned  upon  collective,  or  social, 
development,  because*  there  has  never 
been  before  such  social  solidarity,  so 
instant  and  far-reaching  communicabil- 
ity. We  therefore  the  more  readily  have 
committed  ourselves  to  the  world  sense 
and  movement,  looking  out  and  not  in; 
looking  also  forward  and  not  backward, 
confident  that  inevitably  all  the  lasting 
values  of  the  human  past  are  in  the  living 
present.  In  an  age  so  vitally  progressive 
in  materialization,  we  do  not  “need  to 
free  ourselves  from  the  time-spirit  in  order 
to  comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  time.” 

Progress  is  not  itself  humanism,  but 
an  indispensable  condition  of  it.  The 
culture  and  discipline,  in  which  our 
striving  wills  and  our  seeking,  inquiring 
intellects  are  strenuously  engaged,  are 
preliminary  to  a real  culture  expressing 
the  informing  soul.  Spontaneous  graces 
supervene  upon  solicitous  efforts;  dilec- 
tions of  a creative  will  upon  choices  im- 
plying alternatives  within  the  limited 
range  of  our  arbitrary  volitions;  creative 
art  upon  artifice,  and  the  intuitions  of 
creative  reason  upon  our  intellections. 
In  a word,  our  humanism  seems  to  occur 
to  us,  coming  without  observation,  but 
only  as  we  are  in  the  way  of  it.  The 
soul  itself  seems  thus  to  occur  to  us,  not 
only  in  our  faith,  but  in  our  creative 
art  and  psychical  interpretation;  it  does 
not  occur  to  the  inert  and  stagnant, 
but  only  to  those  in  the  open,  free  course 
of  life.  The  trivial  eccentricity  of  activi- 
ties at  the  surface  of  society  but  having 
little  social  significance,  being  vivid 
rather  than  vital,  are  hardly  participant 
in  the  main  current  of  our  modem  life. 
These  “windy  ways,”  not  less  than  the 
vast  areas  of  dormant  and  stagnant  hu- 
manity which  even  in  our  day  resist  all 
vital  currents,  may  well  discourage  ear- 
nest thinkers.  There  is  need  enough  of 
the  prophet’s  warning,  but  also  abun- 
dant room  for  hope  in  the  time-spirit  of 
an  age  which,  of  all  ages,  is  the  least 
static,  formalistic,  and  hypocritical;  the 
most  fearless  and  the  most  tolerant,  and 
in  which  sympathy  has  most  prevailed 
over  hate,  and  creative  activity  is  least 
detached  from  living  human  experience. 

Eucken  would  not  stand  forth  as  pre- 
eminently the  spiritual  teacher  of  this 
generation  if  he  did  not  himself  so  fully 
represent  these  tendencies. 
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though  they  were  barely  long  enough  to  con- 
ceal her  bony  knees.  She  wore  a regular  hat 
as  one  going  calling,  and  a new  pink  ribbon 
in  her  flaxen  hair.  In  one  arm  she  carried  a 
doU. 

“ There’s  Eliza  an'  her  baby  escapin’  to 
the  free  states,”  said  Bill. 

Bessie  was  more  like  little  Eva,  but,  not 
being  a stickler,  Peewee  uttered  Nipper's  fa- 
vorite word.  Nipper  did  so;  the  boys  fol- 
lowed, howling  agreeably.  The  bloodhound 
disregarded  the  floating  ice,  and  ran  exclu- 
sively upon  the  Delaware.  Consequently 
when  he  reached  the  fugitive  and  planted  his 
fore  feet  against  her  skirt  he  left  marks  of 
identification  and  trouble.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse  Bessie  chose  this  time  to  fall  down, 
running  one  arm  and  the  sleeping  infant  deep 
into  High  Street. 

At  this  point  history  was  subjected  to  a 
severe  strain;  the  fugitive  picked  herself  up 
and  returned  to  the  slave  states,  while  the 
pursuers  crossed  the  river  obliquely  and  hur- 
ried toward  Canada. 

“ Girls  is  no  good,”  said  Bill  when  conver- 
sation was  practical,  though  puffy.  “They 
only  play  with  dolls  and  dress  up  fine.” 

reewee  had  a pain  in  his  side  and  stopped 
to  spit  upon  a stone. 

“They  say,  ‘Ain’t  the  moon  beautiful?’” 
was  his  indictment.  “Oh,  lookee!” 

In  their  progress  toward  safety  the  boys 
had  reached  a point  opposite  a billboard  be- 
fore which  enterprises  were  afoot.  Already 
half  of  the  space  was  covered  by  a flaming 
lithograph  which  declared  that: 

MARTINGALE’S  DOG  A 
THE  WORLD’S  GREATES 
AND  TRAINED  ANI 

In  illustration  of  this  remarkable  an- 
nouncement half  a ring  of  dogs  sat  upon  in- 
verted barrels,  half  a string  of  ponies  cavorted 
upon  hind  legs,  and  half  a professor  in  eve- 
ning clothes  held  a whip  in  his  visible  arm. 
In  an  instant  they  had  joined  the  flower  of 
Jimtown’s  youth  and  chivalry  which  had 
gathered  there.  The  work  was  being  directed 
by  a stranger  with  a fur  collar  on  his  over- 
coat; the  actual  pasting  was  by  local  talent, 
namely,  Lon  Biggs;  the  boasting  by  his  son 
John,  who  expected  to  get  a free  ticket. 

For  this  was  not  a missing- word  contest; 
all  knew  very  well  that  Martingale’s  Dog 
and  Pony  Show,  the  World’s  Greatest  Canine 
Carnival  and  Trained  Animal  Exhibition, 
Moral,  Instructive,  Enthralling,  would  posi- 
tively appear  at — the  word  “Jamestown” 
and  the  date  would  be  pasted  on  last.  James- 
town was  the  way  the  village  was  referred  to 
in  print;  it  appeared  so  upon  maps,  if  at  all. 

Martingale’s  dog  and  pony  show  was  a 


hardy  perennial  which  bloomed  early  in  Jim- 
town;  in  fact,  it  was  the  theory  of  frugal 
parents  that  Martingale’s  only  came  to  Jim- 
town  to  practise.  This  libel  goes  before  dog 
and  pony  shows  just  as  of  the  more  ambitious 
circuses  it  always  is  said  that  “only  a small 
part  of  the  show  is  coming  here;  the  main 
circus  is  out  West  or  playing  before  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.” 

The  morning  passed  divertingly.  Peewee 
tried  to  arouse  antagonism  between  Nipper 
and  a red-and-white  dog  near  the  bottom  of 
the  lithograph,  but  Nipper  was  more  inter- 
ested in  the  paste-bucket  and  the  tail  of  the 
alien  overcoat  than  in  art. 

When,  after  delaying  to  the  last  moment, 
Peewee  went  home,  his  mother  had  dinner 
and  a reproachful  look  waiting  for  him.  He 
thought  the  latter  referred  to  his  tardiness, 
and  ventured  on  a cheerful  explanation. 

“The  dog  and  pony  show  ’ll  be  here  on 
April  fourth,”  he  said. 

“Raymond” — for  some  reason  Mrs.  Bar- 
low  had  never  adopted  the  popular  appella- 
tion, Peewee — “Mrs.  Windom  has  told  me 
what  you  did  to  Bessie.  I could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  my  boy  would  set  the  dog  upon  a 
little  girl  and  throw  her  down  in  the  mud!” 

Peewee  fairly  gasped  at  this  injustice.  The 
thing  was  Bill’s  idea  entirely,  but  the  falling 
down  was  a device  of  Bessie’s  own.  Nobody 
wanted  her  to  fall  down;  Eliza  didn’t  fall 
down. 

Mrs.  Barlow  explained  that  she  had  hoped 
to  get  some  sewing  to  do  for  Mrs.  Windom, 
but  now,  of  course,  that  was  out  of  the 
question. 

“I  don’t  want  to  whip  you,”  she  said,  “but 
as  a punishment  I am  going  to  make  you 
stay  home  from  the  dog  show.” 

reewee  was  depressed,  but  not  thoroughly 
disheartened.  He  knew  that  quarters  were 
none  too  plentiful  in  theirw  fatherless  house- 
hold, and  that  his  punishment  was  partially 
a fiscal  policy — combining  business  with  dis- 
pleasure. If  he  could  raise  the  necessary 
funds  in  the  next  three  weeks  no  doubt 
mother  would  reverse  her  decision. 

But  money- raising  proved  depressingly 
difficult.  The  youth  and  chivalry  had  scoured 
the  town  for  rags  and  bones.  The  bill-pass- 
ing concession  went  to  the  male  heir  of  the 
Clarion  pressman;  nobody  seemed  to  w^ant 
wood  carried  in  or  cows  conducted  hither 
and  thither.  The  Saturday  before  show- 
day  found  Peewee  with  only  eight  cents, 
which  he  invested  in  a desperate  venture  in- 
volving lemons.  But  the  solvent  public 
proved  to  be  utterly  without  thirst,  which 
was  monopolized  by  volunteer  drinkers;  the 
lemonade-stand  stood  a confessed  failure  at 
five  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  hour  Nipper, 
in  pursuit  of  his  rudimentary  tail,  upset  what 
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sion  that  he  was  blaming  the  showman  for 
his  poverty.  Moreover,  Nipper  chose  this 
moment  to  sniff  at  the  magnate’s  legs. 

“Then  get  away  from  here,”  said  the  soul- 
less financier  and  confirmed  bachelor,”  and 
take  that  dog  with  you.” 

The  boy  started  to  obey,  leaden-hearted, 
for  he  heard  applause  and  laughter  within 
and  the  sharp  bark  of  a dog.  At  this  latter 
sound  Nipper  suddenly  lost  interest  in  plu- 
tocratic legs  and  made  a break  for  the  tent 
door. 

“Hey,  Nipper!”  Peewee  shouted,  darting 
forward  and  lunging  for  him  with  his  hand. 
If  Nipper  had  been  equipped  with  the  con- 
ventional amount  of  tail  he  might  have  been 
caught.  As  it  was,  Peewee  grasped  the  dusty 
atmosphere  directly  behind  his  faithful  com- 
panion, who  turned  to  the  left  and  rounded 
the  canvas  screen.  Peewee  made  another 
dive,  also  without  success,  and  in  an  instant 
found  himself  a horizontal  boy,  but  well  inside 
the  tent. 

Nipper  made  straight  for  the  moral,  in- 
structive, and  enthralling  exhibition  which 
shortly  became  less  moral  but,  if  anything, 
more  enthralling.  Less  moral  because  the 
black,  woolly  little  Cocker  spaniel,  dressed 
in  a white  nightgown,  suddenly  ceased  saying 
his  prayers  and  abandoned  all  idea  of  going 
to  feed;  more  enthralling  because  all  the 
other  dogs  left  their  posts  on  top  of  the  little 
barrels  and  the  ring  became  a pandemonium 
of  creatures  of  assorted  sizes,  including  one 
Shetland  pony, 'which  seemed  more.  At  once 
this  became  the  loudest,  as  well  as  the  best, 
dog  and  pony  show  which  the  skill  of  man 
had  ever  achieved. 

What  Peewee  did  after  picking  himself  up 
was  hasty  but  sagacious.  The  doorkeeper, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  money,  had  not 
followed  him  in.  Peewee  did  not  regret  this, 
as  they  had  no  interests  in  common.  Nobody 
else,  apparently,  had  noticed  his  unusual  way 
of  entering  a canine  carnival.  He  could  have 
done  nothing  to  stop  Nipper's  depredations 
— he  had  very  little  influence  with  Nipper 
even  when  his  heart  was  in  his  work — so  he 
climbed  upon  the  nearest  bench  and  merged 
his  individuality  into  the  general  puHic, 
which  was  enjoying  itself  too  much  to  notice 
what  it  had  gained. 

In  spite  of  all  the  distractions  Nipper  pur- 
sued with  great  singleness  of  purpose  the 
deeply  religious  Cocker  spaniel,  which  wove 
a w hite  streak  in  and  out  among  the  denizens 
of  the  ring.  Professor  Martingale,  the  dig- 
nified ringmaster,  waded  about  knee-deep  in 
dogs.  When  Nipper  next  emerged  he  was 
bearing  portions  of  the  spaniel's  night  rai- 
ment in  his  teeth  and  the  professor  was  mak- 
ing industrious  motions  with  his  whip  and 
calling  desperately  to  a red-haired  attendant 
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/'•He  sneaked  in,”  protested  the  door- 
keeper, a financier  to  the  bitret  end. 

Nipper  made  blackmailmg:  niotion?  attdidl 
but  strucpK'd  fret. 

'‘Give  it  to  him,  anyway— or.a  ticket  £r 

Vhe  doorman  gloomily -.parted  With  a ticket 
tUthe  eveoiVig  petfcniiajjce  aha  tte 
tr^iots  were  personal?’  conducted  M 53 r as 
tb*  jerfA  prowll^a  evea  fiirthtr, 
p**V  fthnie  crowded  hour  of  glomus  hff 
Was  avew 

For  a uveelc  aftex  .these,  events  Feew^tenty 
tj  : -lit  the  prcvBege  of  leading  the  his  Cories i 
;*.f|-.pcf  about  town  on  a string,  When  the 
tr^W  vvore  off  he  owned  in  Fee  snnple  tvs  eiv; 
n^seA'rn  marbles,  incfudirig  a cracked 


X'here  ,ttgs  & imfaettt  of  Joyai  ^iJcnctv  .but 
Were  sticking  itm<  i^exyev^  1/ayk  From 
."ffe  had  chosen  Im  portion 

hasttfVp  he  did  not  know  that  Nyrmrris  sai 

in  rit it 

r;r  .Nemesis-  i!«nv  spoke  iwr  a .sHrill* 

.vK£,  accompamed  by  £*$turt$. 
"'Tim.  boy  thtre-!’v  Ik  turned  u*  buic-.ro 
jxe  Bessie  VVindnm  being  pu  II  vd  b^ejk  6ui  r.ff 
the  glare  of  publicity  by’ : htf  Iscundalized 
iri*‘t’iiftr.  Bat  Nemrsis  !v,vd  done  her  wufk. 
pointing  had  . hot 

eii-OM  gdh*  Fcetvye  could  stdt  hviVi.:  been  «decm- 
fed  by  his  red  ears,  (tnv  uf  these  ear*  thy 
? avow  took  between  hi.vfift&er  ami 
thumb,.  • r‘y';'  yV->V  V-'  ....  v.  y^y 

“ Jft-  ffolicrod  01  cT'  the  prisoner  gasped; 
t'hH  one  f?F  *vifpst!  often 

a;£  uf  value  than  a di^wnright 

far.^v^tipn,’  led  hi,?  captive  w the  entrance. 

,4 Give  ‘t)us  kiil'liw:  in  part 

to  the  CefbefMJ*,  "$13$ ie'dd  htin  homy  v’ 


: 

MMm 

1L 

Gocgle 


•dall,  nr  \i\'iy  with  his  ha  by  bRnbct  feu  days  amr  his  arrival  some  oiwfy 

i\hn)rtly after*  Ivc^irii'  the  iyyhy  jscT^^rYrlni^ : • f rrirti  the  ca$hrdraw6r.  7 : . 

lustily.  Harrying  to  the  phycy  wIv-tu  s HyvhVL  C^ttVo^  tlir  nt  v»  hoy  into  the  private  Office* 
elrcn  were  fil&ymg*  she  found  Rahdai)  locking  Mr  (iokhnn  said*  severely; 
tip  his  iTKirhles^  'XyR’il $bljan*  gone  from  my  c^h- 
»ng  vainly  ro  £<-r  hold  of  vuine  >*f  them.  •'■'  &mv  ' you  and  l ,afe  the 

w VVhy-  .Randall/*  said  the  imuheiy  “don't  only  people  who  have  keys. to  that  .drawer/' 
he  so  selfish*  Lei  \?mr  htm  brother  play  '/‘Weil//  replied,  the  \*oy,  cheerfully, 
n itii  snoy- of  yoor  inarbit  s,  ¥ *Vpo$e  \\lv:  each • pay  .five  dMlars  and  say 

“ Bur.*'  ;pintx  su>J  Randall,  <4  he  me; ms  to  **" 

, k ee  p th  tufi  u I way^r  nit^r  her,1' 

^i)h  ntL  di^rrV  .i  ^uess  not/*  replied  the 
inothe/v  , yjyul  k e $ you  think  that 

“Wvl.b  l guess'  yes!”  how  f yd  Randall  “1 
k miw  he  duesy  ■cause  heLv  ihvdltvtved  rhi  ye  of 
'yni  ajreadj/1  - M •'//'  - L,  • , ,'  / ■ .v  \ V y>/*r : 


In  the  Hall 

| ITTf  J four-year-old  Gladys  Wa*  Making 
heC  hr\<  pqupvv  jrl  a sit  cp.in^^ar  and  ov* 
eupied  a dr  a te nv^fi^rii  vvitird^r  lyiotHfco  Jh 

thy  riuich  rw'  ^yy 

the  (M^o^er.s  ip.  The  ear  eiTprigingi  *r<  vari- 
ous -st7i pys-  of  dreiyirv^.  from  th»vif  berthy*  and 

;S4i*h  ', ’:  ;'  ;’’  ’ "■••'■  \.  / • ' .’ 

i / ; M pthe r*  did  thoss*  people  sleep  in 


' Two  at  Least  ; • > 

/yilSS  PAt/LL  wq.js  ope  dfrhe  teachers  at 
:/-  1 thy^MisSion,  Sunday-sdKipl. ; Ono  hun- 
jl.iv  tLo  enfcjdrt  of  the  hr- sou  was,  **  \ lie 
$ycyiid  t / • a rftf  Misy  Patdi  be- 

tjg&n  by  iittfe  Ady Ihert  Dugan  the 

vpi^m»nf:  « , \-‘  . /.  ’ y \ 'li*  \ • 

,’  /?% bvL  A del  he  Hr  iurtfis'Sye  upyidbis  in  this 


• ’ Ab  'v Dozer 

plF  vjvitinp  lady  had  kept  her  hostess  »U 
the  Cfj^en  door  fully  half  an -hour  saving 
'>/vi-hy . finally  an  irate  masculine  voice 
ydoi  rs  e;d!yd.  our.  y%\\\  MarLy  if  you5rc 


}\»f$iraterlv  and  thyb 


' ti’hVy  &V f‘ 

| /oer/  •*{  i U'nitirrs  'xthuh  v g. 

yr-  A*xk'<rrf?4  w t$t  i.$  badly  itwteHfd 

urtd  dti  mat' d *' 

} t h rtk’M 

f ^yi}yi^.'hr\iy  thr'fpjtk; 

n>  ?h*r:i ;/v  dy  c 

di rf  this  fowfd 

For  Keeps-  • ‘.  c\ 

■'yy ■ A Setiiement 

i/i  rs.  wi: 

NJSIHP  left  her  litlh  son,  R 

an-  MR.  GOLDLN  had  a new 

office-hoy/  A 

Go  gle 


KiiMtrtR-'.S  DRAWER 


A Perpfopag.  Question  •<  • - ci 

I il  (XL  Walter  4rui  < ter u W hud  coa^td  to 

<>f  ?#  another  bn  by 
t>rplb#-:4rt<r.,^i  -i&«;  teb..  h&d;«l/a#3cd  $ip£c 
that  vWei  r aitcfetwn  Was 

tiow  Ff&V  40  impjp^rjun'  ufbuhv 

:_3|pj 

Ji  Whete  db dybu .= ;tl?'^feLvi'Api.t 
from r,r:  worried ..fi^riyea^'Jd'GVciid--  ^%}nl  : , - 

tht  storkr bring  tiprivi  fn$t -lifcv  baby  krp^H'er^-  tfhiuirtrv  tu  vvjm  pi 

a;%f  11  vvbdt*'  . 

cision : ^ hy,  ycfc,  little  one,  \ 

“Of  **(» KW  floX  sill*-  couidiO  *$&  his,  most  aggravating 

bring  kittens-.  God  uwltr  rtjwn.  God  said,  Mt  »P  my  rod  to  h 

4 Lc-t  tbef^...be.;  titers  w:'i*kit-  •araruUathct  and 

> ?«♦  **  1 r.  u -r  ilf\i  Jr»fl  ,Mnn  t>i 


Why  Father  was  Silent 
^j  !S"CE  Ftv;d  had  become  a sophomore*  and 
therefore  a college  ^maoy  ’ he  had 
;‘;  < p himself  patronising  aits  toward  Sister 
Mayv^wb?  had  been  His  guide,  philosophoi. 


•w.g 


A Problem  . V>;v-\;’ 

l I I 1 Lfc  eigltt-yvv. « -old  Florence  . had  a 
birtlida  y r t cen  t l y a nil  ! rt  r > Pot  her  g#  v e 
her  a party.  Dufitig;y|e  ^|tCJrm^o  the  lirtltf 
girls  had  beer*  cpmpanf«g;  tht-u 

**  Mother/1  asked  F!.tr*c-nce„  during  the  o*.  o 
perplex ed  m;< niuli,  4 * jtu\v  dtfe  ;it 


ning*  in  a perplexed  n^apiui,  Vit^ 
conu-  th.it  all  five  other  hrttV  nuW  »»f 
rune  or  ten  and  I’-m  only  eightr* 
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A STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS— 1 


BY  MARY  HEATON  TORSE 


CHAPTER  I 

T might  have  been  said 
of  us  that  our  city  was 
the  iron  pot,  we  in  it 
the  broth,  and  the  edict 
of  Egidio  Mazzaleone 
the  stick  with  which  to 
. st*r  the  broth.  It  was 

a fine,  big  stick  with  a point  at  the  end  of 
it,  as  we  found  out,  though  at  first  sight  it 
had  a harmless  look  beside  the  naked 
sword  which  was  what  we  had  expected. 
As  the  stick  stirred  and  the  broth  boiled 
and  bubbled  over  the  blue  fire  of  his  in- 
solence, many  a strange  thing  was  cast 
to  the  top — things  good  and  things  bad — 
that  none  had  guessed  were  simmering 
and  cooking  at  the  bottom  of  the  broth, 
flavoring  the  whole  of  it. 

I shall  go  on  to  tell  you  of  the  wry 
faces  that  the  town  of  San  Moglio  made 
as  it  cooked  slowly  over  the  insolence  of 
Egidio  Mazzaleone.  I have  found  out 
that  it  is  always  so  in  this  world.  You 
may  call  any  handful,  if  you  will,  a city, 
for  among  them  you  will  have  in  little 
the  picture  of  the  state:  they  love  and 
die,  bear  children,  buy  and  sell,  and 
strive  for  power,  and  the  days  will  go  by 
one  like  tne  other,  and  you  may  think 
that  you  know  each  of  your  fellows  as  a 
book;  then  singe  them  with  the  fire  of 
a great  event  and,  behold,  your  town 


will  turn  on  you  an  unaccustomed  and 
terrifying  face. 

Myself,  I cannot  even  now  distinguish 
the  events  as  they  came,  they  happened 
so  quickly,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  like 
a dog  tumbling  down-stairs.  Whether 
it  was  his  head  or  his  tail  that  went  first 
you  would  be  at  a loss  to  tell.  We  were 
in  sore  straits  in  the  city,  I know  that. 
There  was  wild-cat  fighting;  there  was 
a surrender  to  a greater  might  of  mind 
and  body  than  we  could  show — this  I 
know,  too.  Then  there  was  peace;  we 
wondered  that  we  were  not  burned  and 
pillaged  like  the  cities  that  had  fallen 
before  us.  Before  he  entered  the  gate 
we  had  made  a shrewd  fight  of  it;  but 
he  had  more  of  everything  than  we — 
any  outsider  would  nave  foretold  the 
end.  He  had  more  men;  and  though  it 
may  not  be  becoming  of  a soldier  to  say 
it,  a clerk  like  myself  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  tell  the  truth:  he  had  the 
greater  genius  for  fighting — not  more 
bravery,  mind  you,  but  as  much;  I 
grant  you  that.  And,  more,  he  had  a 
brain  in  that  misshapen  head  of  his. 

After  our  defeat  came  the  edict. 
What  it  meant  I did  not  know,  except 
that  it  was  respite  from  death;  and  I 
had  not  drawn  long  breaths  enough  that 
I myself  was  safe,  as  well  as  the  persons 
of  those  I loved,  when  my  young  mistress 
came  to  me. 
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“They  say  that  I and  all  of  the  house 
are  to  appear  in  the  public  square  and 
walk  in  person  past  Egidio  Mazzaleone.” 

She  frowned  at  me  as  though  I had 
done  this  thing. 

“Lady,”  I made  haste  to  reply,  “I 
know  not.” 

She  pressed  her  lips  together  as  if  she 
would  have  spoken  angrily  to  me,  but 
she  did  not,  and  went  to  the  window. 

“See,”  she  said,  looking  at  the  crowd 
in  the  street  that  wandered  aimlessly  up 
and  down,  on  their  faces  the  frozen  look 
of  those  who  still  stare  death  in  the  face. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  they  had  the  deso- 
lation of  driven  sheep  who  smell  the 
slaughter-pen  and  know  the  meaning  of 
the  smoking,  sick,  red  smell  of  it. 

Among  them  all  there  were  those  who 
walked  insolently  as  though  to  dare 
Death,  but  there  were  none  who  re- 
mained unconscious  of  his  shadow.  As 
my  lady  bade  me  look,  I saw  one  who 
walked  outside  the  circle  of  this  walking 
fear  like  a happy  child  in  a held  of  lilies. 
This  young  man  belonged,  it  seemed  by 
his  habit,  to  some  religious  order.  To 
us,  at  the  window  above  this  restless 
moving  people,  driven  hither  and  thither 
in  their  cold  suspense,  he  seemed  like 
a dweller  from  some  other  world  who 
walked  outside  the  circle  of  our  concern. 
He  had  a rough-hewn  and  clownish  face, 
and  his  eyes  had  the  gentle  and  brutish 
gaze  of  the  lads  who  tend  goats  on  the 
mountain,  but  the  high  serenity  that 
had  made  him  solitary  in  a crowd  shone 
from  them. 

“Bring  him  to  me,”  said  my  lady, 
“for  I will  learn  the  truth  from  him.” 

I gained  him  with  difficulty  through 
the  shifting  throngs,  and  without  sur- 
prise he  followed  me — so  unquestion- 
ingly  that  I thought  him  little  better 
than  a poor  witless  fellow,  until  I saw 
him  greet  my  lady,  and  the  look  he 
poured  on  her  was  as  kind  as  water  on  a 
parched  flower. 

“What  is  the  news?”  my  lady  asked. 
“Are  we  to  walk  before  Mazzaleone  like 
sheep?  Is  it  true?” 

“ bo  it  is  commanded  by  Mazzaleone,” 
said  he,  and  his  voice  sounded  like  a 
deep  bell.  And  I saw  that  this  thing  of 
so  great  importance  to  us,  and  so  great 
a hurt  to  our  pride,  was  less  than  noth- 
ing to  this  strange  man. 


“Who  are  you?”  my  lady  asked  him. 

“The  least  of  all  things:  the  youngest 
of  the  Brothers  Minor,”  he  answered. 

We  had  heard  of  these  lay  preachers 
from  Assisi,  for  their  fame  had  spread 
greatly  in  those  days. 

“Do  you  preach  in  San  Moglio?” 

“I  am  not  worthy.  I cannot  speak. 
But  as  I go  to  and  fro  I talk  to  children 
about  my  Master,”  said  he,  humbly.  “I 
wait  with  hope  and  dread  when  my 
hour  to  speak  shall  come  and  the  coal 
of  speech  shall  be  laid  on  my  lips.” 

My  lady  considered  his  words  and 
asked  him  questions  concerning  Brother 
Francis,  and  as  he  answered  her  we  were 
so  delivered  from  our  shame  and  appre- 
hension that  it  was  only  as  he  went 
away  that  my  lady  asked  again,  “ When 
shall  this  conquered  and  unhappy  town 
walk  past  its  conqueror?” 

“In  three  days,”  he  answered.  And 
as  he  went,  my  lord  Count  Bartolommeo 
Conti  came  clanking  in,  and  the  Brother 
Minor  greeted  him  as  he  had  my  lady, 
to  which  my  lord  made  no  answer  at  all. 
And  when  the  Brother  Minor  was  gone: 

“What  did  here  this  lout?”  asks  he. 

“That  is  Brother  Agnello — he  was 
here  at  my  request,”  my  lady  made  an- 
swer in  her  softest  tone  of  most  level 
insolence,  and  she  turned  and  watched 
the  Brother  Minor  as  he  wandered  aim- 
less and  unafraid  through  the  shifting 
panic. 

CHAPTER  II 

FOR  three  days  he  let  us  stew;  under 
the  mask  of  clemency,  and  of  giving 
us  time  to  learn  the  edict  for  which 
disobedience  was  the  pain  of  death, 
Mazzaleone  let  suspense  have  its  way 
with  us.  His  heralds  cried  the  edict  out 
through  the  town;  through  each  little 
street  went  the  command  that  on  the 
third  day,  that  being  a Friday,  all  of 
us,  noble  and  simple,  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  should  walk  before  the 
loggia.  And  for  this  no  explanation  was 
given;  the  bare  command  stripped  down 
to  its  bone,  and  nothing  more,  was  the 
edict  of  Egidio  Mazzaleone  — and  it 
seemed  to  us  that  it  was  as  menacing  and 
as  lean  as  himself.  Behind  it  we  felt 
that  terror  was  lurking.  Some  said  he 
would  butch'er  us  one  by  one;  others 
said  that  our  leaders  and  great  men  only 
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would  be  slaughtered  before  our  eyes; 
and  again  there  were  those  with  higher 
imaginations  who  hinted  at  torture  and 
burnings.  That  it  meant  no  good  to  us 
none  of  us  doubted. 

Meantime  not  a house  was  thrown 
down  nor  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of 
Mazzaleone;  all  was  left  as  it  was  found. 
The  men-at-arms  were  as  stem  and  yet 
as  even  as  Mazzaleone  himself.  But 
there  they  were,  the  iron  witnesses  of 
our  defeat,  we  who  three  times  had  been 
taken  and  three  times  had  shaken  off 
the  yoke  of  Pisa — free  men — and  had 
more  than  once  entered,  victorious, 
through  the  gates  of  other  cities,  not 
counting  the  fortresses,  the  castelli , and 
intrenched  strongholds — fiefs  of  the  em- 
pire that  we  had  made  our  own,  one 
after  another,  forcing  their  nobles  to 
become  citizens  of  our  own  commune. 

Now,  while  Mazzaleone’s  men  pa- 
trolled us,  we  went  about  our  business. 
The  pot-houses  were  overrun  and  there 
was  much  quiet  talking  among  the  no- 
bles. And,  although  we  came  and  went 
unmolested,  the  people  were  not  allowed 
to  congregate  in  the  streets  or  the  piazm. 
He  kept  moving  those  who  would  stop 
to  prattle,  did  Egidio  Mazzaleone;  and 
while  we  moved  about  we  pondered 
upon  the  meaning  of  his  edict  until  the 
hide  of  each  one  of  us  felt  an  uncom- 
fortable itching,  as  though  it  already 
felt  the  prick  of  the  sharpened  sword. 

The  third  day  we  had  ceased  to  prat- 
tle so  much;  each  man  stayed  more  at 
home.  The  women  wept  and  the  men 
sat  with  their  heads  in  their  hands.  A 
cold  sort  of  fear  plucked  at  the  entrails 
of  us,  for  it  is  one  thing  to  go  to  your 
death  smoking  hot,  your  sword  in  your 
hand,  and  by  chance  have  another  man’s 
sword  thrust  into  you  before  you  can  at 
mm,  and  another  to  march  forth  in  the 
cold  morning  to  have  vour  throat  slit. 

In  the  morning  of  The  Day,  we 
st^rtec^  forth  early.  I and  a few'  of  the 
other  young  scribes  of  the  city  had  been 
sent  for  by  Mazzaleone,  and  stood  in  the 
loggia  to  count  the  townsmen  and  tell 
their  names — for  what  purpose  I did  not 
then  know.  It  was  a strange  procession 
that  came  before  our  eyes — as  odd  a 
procession  as  ever  any  town  witnessed, 
there  were  our  chief  men  and  our 
nobles  with  their  heads  up;  there  wrere 


their  ladies,  and  there  were  the  poor  of 
the  town.  Here  a man  who  had  missed 
a right  hand  for  theft,  and  there  an  old 
woman  hobbling  on  crutches,  and  chil- 
dren were  there. 

As  I looked  I saw  that,  spread  like 
a mourning  veil  over  the  crowd,  were 
those  dressed  in  black,  and  I saw  that  it 
was  our  nobles  who  had  been  moved  to 
do  this.  Mazzaleone  sat  in  the  loggia , 
his  captains  about  him,  and  he  saw  it 
and  smiled. 

“This  spectacle/’  I heard  him  say,  “is 
more  diverting  and  instructive  than  I 
thought/’ 

And  the  captain  behind  him,  to  whom 
he  spoke,  answered: 

“Small  honor  it  seems  to  have  taken 
such  a town/’ 

Indeed,  as  one  looked  down  upon  it 
it  seemed  that  there  were  more  old  hags 
and  women  and  children  and*  pottering 
old  men  than  aught  else.  Very  different, 
indeed,  from  the  time  when  all  such 
were  within  doors  and  our  burghers  and 
stout  men-at-arms  were  out  with  their 
clanking  swords  by  their  sides. 

So  San  Moglio  walked  along  three 
abreast  through  a solid  line  of  Mazza- 
leone’s men.  In  the  beginning,  as  they 
came  close,  I was  told  to  count  upon  the 
ninth,  and  as  the  ninth  came,  small 
black  ballots  were  given  them,  which 
they  were  told  to  keep.  All  came 
docilely.  Pride  made  them  come  so  in 
the  case  of  our  black-robed  nobles;  cold 
fear,  some  of  our  burghers, 

Only  old  Count  Gervaise  Deverti  came 
protesting.  It  was  he  whom  it  had 
taken  the  commune  three  years  to  smoke 
out  of  his  perch  in  Santa  Croce,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  he  sold  his  right  in  his 
castello  for  four  thousand  florins  and 
later  signed  papers  which  were  in  my 
master’s  possession  and  which  I saw  with 
my  own  eyes,  promising  that  he  would 
not  in  any  wise  help  his  faithful  vassals 
who  fought  for  him  three  long  years 
while  he  had  sold  and  resold  them. 
When  no  sign  was  left  of  Santa  Croce, 
and  his  vassals  came  to  live  in  the 
commonwealth,  always  he  gave  himself 
great  airs  at  the  resistance  which  he, 
solitary,  had  made  against  the  town. 
With  the  bombast  of  his  race  he  refused 
to  go  forth  in  the  morning,  whereupon 
the  men  of  his  own  household  trussed 
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him  up  like  an  old  turkey  and  brought 
him  up  squealing  and  gobbling. 

He  and  a young  Count  Guido  Mazza- 
fini  were  all  that  made  a disturbance 
that  day.  And  for  Guido  it  was  a 
greater  tragedy.  He  was  a boy  of  six- 
teen, and  his  two  brothers  and  his 
father  had  been  killed  in  the  fray,  and 
when  they  led  him  forth  he  made  re- 
sistance and  blubbered  with  rage,  and 
fought  with  the  guards  that  held  him. 
At  the  noise  of  him,  Mazzaleone  lifted 
his  hand  and  said  in  his  low  voice  that 
had  the  sound  of  a flicker  of  flame  in  it 
always: 

“Stop  the  noise  for  me.” 

So  they  cut  his  throat,  and  the  blood 
spouted  up  like  that  of  a stuck  pig.  And 
they  threw  his  body  aside  in  the  gutter. 
At  that,  though  the  house  of  Mazzafini 
was  not  beloved  in  the  city,  a murmur 
went  through  the  crowd,  the  growl  of  a 
checked  tiger,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  short  swords  of  Mazzaleone’s  men 
leaped  forth  from  the  scabbards  and  I 
could  see  them  shining  like  the  white 
hills  above  San  Moglio  when  the  sun- 
light strikes  them. 

At  the  glancing  forth  of  the  light  of 
steel  the  murmur  of  our  people  died 
like  distant  thunder.  All  was  tranquil 
again  and  the  march  went  on  as  before, 
three  by  three,  and  each  ninth  man  got 
his  sinister  ballot  of  black  ebony.  Then 
the  heralds  in  the  loggia  gave  tongue: 

“Thus  saith  the  most  clement  of  con- 
querors, Mazzaleone!  ‘San  Moglio  shall 
go  free  for  thirty  days’  time  while  he 
takes  his  much-needed  rest  among  those 
who  so  warmly  received  him.  Thirty 
days  passed,  he  will  depart  and  take  no 
other  toll  of  blood  than  this:  Each  ninth 
man  shall  designate  secretly  whom  he 
wishes  put  to  death  in  the  public  place. 
Thus  shall  San  Moglio  judge  San 
Moglio.’” 

There  was  silence.  The  simple  and 
noble  of  the  town  stood  as  though  death 
had  struck  them  all.  The  heralds  cried 
again — and  again  cried  into  the  silence 
of  our  amazement.  Then  again,  and 
still  we  moved  not,  we  spoke  not,  but  a 
sigh  swept  us  like  wind  in  the  olives. 
And  there  was  no  sound  but  the  heralds 
accompanied  by  men-at-arms  making 
their  way  out  to  the  four  quarters  of 
San  Moglio. 
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Then  suddenly  a gray-haired  hag,  who 
to  see  better  had  climbed  the  wrought- 
iron  fountain  near  the  loggia , raised  her 
lean  arms  above  her  head  and  laughed 
and  laughed  and  still  laughed.  Revenge 
was  in  her  laugh,  and  relief,  and  she 
waved  her  clenched  fists  in  air  and 
laughed  her  hideous  relief  and  her  hide- 
ous revenge,  and  then  a very  pandemo- 
nium of  joy  broke  from  that  silent  crowd. 

Strangers  embraced.  The  spell  of  fear 
was  broken,  so  they  shouted  and  howled 
together,  except  certain  of  our  greatest, 
who  slunk  away  ashamed,  while  in  their 
hearts  they  echoed  the  words  I heard 
Mazzaleone  speak  gently  to  one  of  his 
captains: 

“The  love  of  life,  Hugolino,  is  a foul 
thing.” 

CHAPTER  III 

AS  I would  have  gone,  my  duties 
j-\  being  over  and  my  lists  given  to 
the  captain,  I heard  the  voice  of 
Mazzaleone  as  though  he  spoke  low  in 
my  ear,  yet  he  was  many  paces  behind 
me,  say,  “Stay,  boy,”  and  I wheeled  as 
though  the  voice  of  him  had  been  a 

rower  that  turned  me  on  my  heels;  and 
hope  I looked  at  him  squarely  enough 
while  he  told  me  I was  to  go  forth  into 
the  city  and  bring  him  back  news  of 
what  I saw. 

“ Be  eyes  for  me,”  said  he. 

He  sighed  deeply,  as  though  a great 
weakness  were  upon  him,  and  I with  a 
fear  in  my  heart  turned  and  left  him, 
to  do  as  he  bade  me — fear,  because  I 
now  saw  the  game  of  cat-and-mouse 
which  he  was  playing  with  us.  I had 
heard  of  other  conquerors  possessing  a 
town;  but  he  possessed  us,  it  seemed  to 
me,  as  no  conqueror  had  possessed  any. 
Though  I had  but  a shadow  of  the  subtle- 
ty of  his  imagination,  I hated  him  that  he 
should  sit  there  and  watch  us  through 
the  narrow,  bright  slits  of  his  eyes,  and 
rest  his  long,  tired  length  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  us. 

Yet  as  I went  from  him,  love  strug- 
gled with  hate  in  my  heart,  and  both 
of  them  were  subject  to  admiration. 
And  when  later  his  page  boy,  Carlo, 
killed  himself  because  of  more  than  a 
passing  displeasure  of  Mazzaleone,  I did 
not  wonder,  for  the  least  sight  of  him 
stirred  thus  powerfully  the  hearts  of 
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those  who  came  near  him  in  one  way  or 
another,  as  he  had  stirred  the  town  of 
San  Moglio.  Even  as  he  possessed  the 
town  so  he  possessed  me.  I became 
a part  of  him — his  eyes.  That  is  why 
certain  scenes  are  burned  into  me  as  by 
fire. 

There  are  times  yet  when  I see  in  my 
sleep  the  narrow  up-hill  streets  of  San 
Moglio,  red  and  black  with  the  flames 
and  smoke  of  torches,  the  town  rushing 
through,  a hungry  flood  in  pursuit  of 
hot  and  smoking  life  after  its  cold  fear 
of  death,  I was  young.  I thought  of  and 
had  loved  San  Moglio  as  I might  love  a 
fair  and  warlike  and  austere  woman,  and 
I had  found  that  the  soul  of  San  Moglio 
was  like  the  lean  hag  who  lusted  for  life 
and  for  revenge  even  from  the  grave. 

Bands  of  men  and  boys — and  women, 
too — went  through  the  streets,  terrible 
and  revolting  in  their  rejoicings.  The 
business  of  living  and  dying  ana  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  for  a moment  sank  to 
unimportance. 

“We  are  to  live,”  San  Moglio  shouted, 
“therefore,  let  us  live.”  And  they  lived 
at  their  hardest.  The  savage  rejoicing 
of  the  piazza  would  not  spend  itself,  and 
finally  it  was  the  sight  of  three  fat 
women  teetering  and  shrieking,  crying 
and  dancing,  as  though  they  were  girls, 
around  a May-pole,  that  sickened  me. 

I went  out  up  to  the  little  piazza  of 
O^ni  Santi,  and  there  sat  by  the  foun- 
tain a man  whose  head  was  bowed  on  his 
hands,  and  as  I came  nearer  I saw  that 
it  was  the  Brother  Minor,  Agnello,  and 
I saw  that  he  wept.  And  as  he  wept  he 
cried  aloud,  “The  Lord  take  from  me 
this  cup.” 

Two  loutish  boys  were  throwing  mud 
a*  ^im,  but  he  heeded  them  not;  and 
they,  still  tormenting  him,  cried,  “Why 
do  you  weep  ?” 

Said  he,  nis  hands  in  his  eyes,  “Be- 
cause I have  but  thirty  days  to  live  inno- 
cent, and  then,  by  taking  an  innocent 
life,  I give  my  innocence.”  And  he 
wept  again,  and  the  boys  laughed  to- 
gether,  and  one  cried: 

“Kill  yourself,  then!”  Then  they  ran 
°fffafter  their  sheep,  crying,  “Kill  your- 

At  this  he  dropped  his  hands  from  his 
eyes,  and,  kneeling  upright,  he  raised  his 
face  up  to  heaven  and  gave  thanks  to 


God  that  from  the  mouths  of  children 
he  had  been  taught  how  to  avoid  the  sin 
of  taking  the  life  of  another. 

So  I stayed  there  for  a time  and  went 
back  into  the  town  as  though  refreshed 
with  water.  Though  he  had  not  seen  me 
nor  spoken  to  me,  I was  glad  to  have 
come  near  him  in  his  simplicity,  for  San 
Moglio  was  keeping  step  to  some  mighty 
and  inaudible  music,  as  a city  will  when 
it  becomes  a mob.  The  very  children 
ceased  their  play  and  ran  through  its 
streets,  small  shrieking  furies,  more  ter- 
rible than  the  wantoning  girls,  their 
grace  and  their  youth,  and  that  they 
knew  not  why  they  ran,  marking  the 

depth  of  us.  . „ , . 

It  seemed  to  me  that  in  all  this  great 
city,  but  for  my  lady,  I saw  not  one 
familiar  face.  Can  the  whole  heart  and 
soul  of  a town  be  like  a changeling,  or 
had  San  Moglio  worn  a mask  ? I won- 
dered. Or  under  the  torture  of  Mazzale- 
one’s  suspense  had  the  town  gone  mad  ? 
Everywhere, I saw  change,  even  as  great 
as  in  my  Cousin  Gemma,  a meek  and 
pious  girl.  A long-eyed  girl  she  was, 
downcast,  too  timid  to  look  at  one 
straight,  given  to  shy,  sidelong  glances, 
a slim,  honey-colored  girl.  I liked  to 
tease  her,  to  see  the  soft  pink  mount  in 
her  bashful  cheeks.  Now  as  I passed  by 
her  house  I saw  her  at  the  window,  her- 
self, but-  changed — soft  yet,  like  a hazy 
sky  in  summer,  but  beckoning,  inviting 
and  glancing  now  at  Guido  and  now  at 
young  Leoncavello,  playing  them  more 
skilfully  with  her  white  and  desirable 
innocence  than  any  courtezan,  while  my 
aunt  watched  the  game. 

As  I told  these  things  to  Mazzaleone 
I felt  as  ashamed  as  one  who  sees  his 
mother  indecorous  in  some  public  place. 
“Give  them  life,”  said  he;  “they  snap 
at  it  and  gulp  it  down  like  a hungry 
dog;  and  since  they  wish  amusement 
they  shall  have  what  they  wish.  Every- 
thing they  wish  they  shall  have — I could 
envy  them  their  gusto,”  he  added. 

And  so  he  set  about  giving  a fiesta  of 
great  magnificence,  and  asked  all  the 
nobles  within  the  town  of  San  Moglio; 
and  he  judged  them  rightly,  for  even 
the  nobles,  in  their  zest  for  life,  had  no 
mind  to  show  spite  to  Mazzaleone. 

For  the  common  people  there  was 
dancing  in  the  street,  and  wine  and 
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music  for  all  who  wished.  And  so  it  was 
that  the  whole  town  fell  to  its  great, 
lustful  rejoicing,  that  they  were  to  live. 

CHAPTER  IV 

AND  I will  wager  that  in  all  its  life 
/A  San  Moglio  had  never  seen  gath- 
ered  in  the  palace  of  the  Podesta 
such  a company;  for  there  faction  met 
faction  as  friends;  old  hate  smiled  at 
old  hate;  sworn  enemies  met  for'the  first 
time  without  the  drawing  of  swords. 

Nor  could  Mazzaleone’ s own  eyes  dis- 
tinguish where  a feud  lay;  one  would 
have  supposed  that  each  felt  a dear  joy 
in  thus  seeing  close  at  hand  his  own 
enemy.  I saw  Beatrice  degli  Oddi  talk- 
ing with  her  brothers,  though  all  San 
Moglio  knew  that  they  had  sworn  to 
tear  her  in  pieces  when  that  happy  hour 
came  that  they  might  lay  their  hands 
upon  her.  And  she  talked  with  them  as 
though  they  had  never  been  parted;  as 
though  they  had  not  sworn  her  death  so 
bitterly  that  she  had  not  left  the  palace 
of  Ugo  da  Sala  since  he  took  her  there 
from  her  father’s  house,  Da  Sala’s  men 
killing  her  kinsman  as  he  lifted  her  over 
the  threshold. 

I stood  near  Count  Bartolommeo,  and 
heard  him  say  to  my  lady,  “There  is  the 
making  of  a rare  fight  below,”  for  in  the 
courtyard,  where  the  vassals  of  the  rival 
houses  met  face  to  face,  there  was  no 
smooth  talking,  and  a menacing  growl 
arose  from  it  through  the  corridors  and 
up  the  hallways.  I had  seen  the  retain- 
ers of  Malatesta  da  Mogliano  glommer- 
ing  at  those  of  Casamatto,  and  the  men 
of  Cola  degli  Oddi  itch  for  the  throats  of 
those  of  Da  Sala.  The  halberdiers  of 
Mazzaleone  formed  an  iron  bar,  behind 
which  the  men  could  only  show  their 
teeth  at  one  another.  As  my  lord  spoke 
his  dearest  enemy,  Carlo  Graziani  passed, 
and  he  and  my  lord  saluted  each  other, 
Graziani  with  the  gravity  of  his  dis- 
gruntlement.  In  times  of  peace  a month 
was  barren  when  there  wrere  no  broken 
skulls  given  and  taken  between  our 
house  and  that  of  Graziani,  nor  had 
these  men  met  in  many  years,  save  when 
the  common  cause  of  San  Moglio  called 
them  together.  I could  see  a flame  of 
interest  in  my  lord’s  face,  for  it  seemed 
to  pique  his  bold  humor. 


Then  all  at  once  his  face  darkened, 
and  my  gaze  followed  his  and  fell  on  my 
lady  talking  with  Mazzaleone.  They 
conversed  together  as  old  friends.  At 
this  sight  the  heads  of  the  company  bent 
toward  them  like  grain  in  the  wind,  for 
my  lady  was  not  of  San  Moglio.  A 
peace  offering  of  Barga  to  us,  the  living 
symbol  of  Barga’s  good  faith,  she  had 
come  here  a young  bride,  a lovely  white 
thing,  silent  and  proud,  and  as  Count 
Bartolommeo  had  warmed  her  in  the  fire 
of  his  love  she  had  warmed  toward  San 
Moglio. 

None  of  our  household  knew  what  had 
changed  her  from  fire  to  ice  toward  him. 
But  changed  she  was,  and  the  city  knew 
it;  and  since  then  it  seemed  that  her 
heart  was  ever  tugging  and  straining  up 
toward  the  Bargese  heights.  And  who 
knew  what  her  friendship  with  Mazzale- 
one might  portend  for  San  Moglio? 

She  walked  slowly  around  the  assem- 
bly, flashing  her  laughter  here  and  there, 
at  her  ease  with  Mazzaleone.  Before 
Count  Bartolommeo  she  paused,  and  I of 
many  heard  her  say: 

“ I knew  him  when  I was  but  a little 
maid  ...  in  my  father’s  house — he  was 
there  with  a broken  wrist.  I called  him 
‘the  lean  man  Egidio,’  and  knew  no 
other  name.”  And  Bartolommeo  joined 
them  in  their  walk,  he  also  at  his  ease 
and  smiling. 

And  then  there  happened  a strange 
thing.  It  was  as  if  this  sight  had  been 
some  unseen  torch  and  had  set  to  flam- 
ing the  smoldering  hates  and  feuds,  the 
smothered  hatreds  of  years;  and  now, 
without  a word  being  spoken,  without 
the  outward  suavity  of  the  scene  being 
changed,  this  fire  crackled  round  through 
the  assembly  as  fire  might  catch  a light 
festooning  of  drapery.  With  hatred 
came  revenge.  The  thought  of  the  black 
ballot  and  its  use  stalked  exultant 
through  us.  Enforced  peace  was  upon 
us,  and  with  enforced  peace  a handy, 
silent  weapon  had  Mazzaleone  given  to 
San  Moglio.  ' 

Down  in  the  courtyard  the  men  of  San 
Moglio  became  more  restless,  and  the 
men  of  Mazzaleone  more  alert,  and  as  I 
went  through  to  bid  our  torch-bearers 
be  ready,  I saw  one  of  the  men  of  Casa- 
matto fling  forth  his  arm,  and  in  his 
hand  was  a black  ballot. 
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“This,”  cried  he,  “for  Count  Mala- 
testa  and  his  house!” 

CHAPTER  V 

AS  he  spoke  there  came  up  from  the 
town  the  roar  of  a brawling  mob. 

^ Some  were  killed  that  night.  . . . 
All  night  the  sound  came  to  me.  The 
men  of  Mazzaleone  herded  home  the 
fighting  factions  as  day  broke.  By  the 
next  day  the  fire  of  revenge  I had  seen 
start  in  a ball-room  had  spread  itself 
through  the  smallest  quarters  of  the 
town.  Each  man  saw  how  he  might  be 
revenged  upon  his  enemy.  There  were 
few  in  Moglio  who  might  not  profit  by 
the  death  of  some  one. 

Changed  was  the  temper  of  the  town. 
They  had  been  wallowing  in  life.  Now 
from  one  day  to  another  they  were  wal- 
lowing in  the  thought  of  death.  Eye 
met  eye  questioningly,  for  each  man 
hugged  to  his  bosom  the  thought  of  old 
scores  long  due.  In  this  temper  they 
continued  their  rejoicing,  and  that  pal- 
lid specter,  assassination,  rejoiced  with 
them;  and  with  assassination  and  re- 
venge smirked  along  the  love  of  gain, 
asking: 

“If  you  must  kill  your  man,  why  not 
kill  him  whose  death  will  be  most  to  your 
advantage  ?” 

And  in  this  day  and  the  days  which 
followed,  I had  heard  enough  of  such 
rumors  to  sicken  me,  until  revenge  for 
injuries  to  wipe  off  old  hate  seemed  to 
me  a clean  passion.  Then  whisperings  in 
comers  began,  while  the  braggadocio 
fellows  openly  showed  their  black  ballots 
and  talked  of  what  they  would  do  with 
them. 

The  people  became  quiet,  but  there 
was  a tenseness  to  the  whole  town,  like 
the  drawing  of  a bow  across  strings  taut 
to  the  breaking-point.  As  the  fury  of  a 
crowd  is  worse  than  the  fury  of  one  man, 
so  much  more  was  San  Moglio  terrible, 
the  whole  of  it  aquivcr  with  its  desirous 
revenge,  men  and  women  locking  within 
themselves  some  secret  hate,  until  the 
sum  of  their  hates  made  a whole  so  dark 
and  sinister  that  it  seemed  to  me  my  fair 
city  had  become  a hell,  and  I cried  out 
to  Mazzaleone: 

“What  have  you  done  to  us?” 

“I  only  set  the  men’s  feet  keeping 


step  to  the  time  of  Death,”  said  he;  “the 
tramping  of  many  feet  to  one  rhythm, 
or  the  beating  of  many  hearts  to  one 
love  or  one  hate,  is  more  terrible  or  more 
beautiful  than  any  other  thing,  Matteo.” 

CHAPTER  VI 

PONDERING  upon  the  changed 
face  of  the  town  and  upon  its  al- 
tered and  so  sinister  temper,  I 
walked  slowly  through  the  great  hall. 
What  I saw  there  was  nothing,  and  yet 
it  struck  a chill  as  of  death  through  me. 

My  lady  sat  by  the  window  with  the 
sun  shining  square  upon  her  loveliness 
and  upon  the  gold  of  her  hair;  but  she 
was  sunk  in  so  deep  thought  that  she 
was  unconscious  of  all  around,  as  uncon- 
scious as  one  who  sleeps.  As  though  she 
knew  not  what  she  did,  she  played  with 
a black  ebony  ballot,  as  though  it  had 
been  a jewel.  Her  eyes  did  not  leave 
it,  but  watched  it,  as  it  passed  from  one 
hand  to  the  other,  as  it  fell  from  her  hand 
to  the  palm  outstretched  to  receive  it. 

Across  the  room  sat  my  master,  Count 
Bartolommeo  Conti,  and  fastened  upon 
her  a look  of  inconceivable  malignity. 
He  also  watched  the  ballot,  and  he  knew 
and  I knew  that  my  lady  was  not  con- 
scious of  him  nor  of  me  nor  of  space, 
nor  of  aught  in  all  the  world  but  that 
she  held  death  in  her  hand,  and  she  was 
well  pleased  that  she  held  death  in  her 

Hain  had  come  into  the  hall  with  sedate 
and  slow  step,  thinking  to  find  no  one 
there.  And  slowly  I traversed  its  long 
length,  but  while  I was  in  that  room 
scarcely  did  my  breath  come  to  me. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  in  crossing  that 
silent  room  I lived  more  than  the  span 
of  years  that  I had  reached,  and  I 
pushed  through  the  heavy  door;  and 
although  I walked  so  slowly,  as  though 
absorbed  in  my  own  thoughts,  panic  was 
at  my  heels.  I wanted  to  run  from  this 
sight:  my  master  standing  there  in  the 
insolent  pride  of  his  strength,  watching 
my  lady,  who  played  so  lovingly  with 
the  thought  of  death  that  she  forgot  life. 
As  I got  through  the  door  it  was  as 
though  I ran  into  the  arms  of  my  own 
chattering  fright.  In  the  corridor  with- 
out was  Father  Giorgio. 

“Have  you  seen,  Matteo?  Have  you 
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seen?”  he  cried  at  me.  His  fat  cheeks  though 
were  limp  and  gray,  and  it  was  the  first  his  Ham 
time  I had  seen  he  was  old.  fury  th< 

‘‘Ohitny  poor  .Bartolommeo  !”hecried.  knew  r 
“ Mv  poor  lady!  Have  you  suffered  as  flag  of 
mudv  as  that?  But  this  <:an’ t he!  This  her;  ax 
can’t  ber’  and  he  shoved  out  his  two  burned 
fat  hands  in  front  of  him  as  if  shoving  her  bel< 
something  sway  from  him.  and  then,  play,  ft: 
half  talking  m .-'himself  and  half  to  me:  dren  pi; 

“ Was  it  not  enough  that  I sht«dd  see  otts  eye 
the  soul  of  her  frozen  m a night,  and  see  laughte 
the  softness  of  her  wither  ? Arid  J-.ni»$$.t;  Whet 
too,  see  this?  M y poor  Bartolommeo’  A seettftd: 
hard  man  he  is  and  d ytcring  man,  hut  tvho  he 
before  God  I swear  tie  is  not  bad.  It  It  was 
was:  to  him  only  as  if  he  had  killed  a Nong .hi 
whining  dog,  /fhe.ldagfej^ht’s  work  lord,  ~I 
it  was.  The  black  fUj^hy^ sowing t But  had  ciia 
not  this  harvy^t!  Vdtt  , see,  Matteo.  sht;  All 

must  not  do  flifeP  'v . through 

In  the  hardness  of  my  youth  there 
\yas  that  in  his  complete?  discomposure  as  with 
that  disgusted  me.  1 plucked  him  by  he  turn 
the  Sleeve  and  said  to  ftirn  in  a tone  of  drunken 
authority  unbecoming  in  me  to  use  to  ror  of  lti 
a priest  of  God:  '’Come.,  bather,  who  into  a f>' 
can  tell  who  h'ftgns  heref*  is  no  ft 

f l'fd  him  dowri  the  lohg»  deep  flights  very  nig 
of  stairs  and  along  the  corridor*  to  his  so  degra 
own-  tmm?  w«,>ml*ri4igr  urtt*  ftfeatr  hrfl  t ' have  re 
had  jgow.  that  merciful 

lift  in  my  oWp  heuries  where  l served  her.  Bi, 
those  whom  I loved,  should  turn  so  He  st 
ghastly  a luce  upoii,  ine,  t had  often  must  tel 
talked  in  the  garden  with  fiimonetta,  roj<  itifolerat 

giri  herb 

my  la.4>::’  .-'Vfe  knew  that  myvtady  gave  relation 
to  . my  l.*rd,  » cold.,  unvarying  gravfc*’  knew  be 
courtesy.  We  called  her  among  out- '•  I node 
ftjUeyxhr most  arrogant  fady  in  the  land, 

Ibt  we  had  both  ycbn  rhat  sift  had  the  like  a d 
highest  of  -mey,  that  which  py£$  away  an > 

to  alt  arid  asks  from  none.  Pity  she  .ha^dftKV-'  ' 
gavey.  and  h'Ve  ;Utd  ftrtdcrriess  and  kirnl-  y Siurjt 
■}.ftss  ft?  all  Who  needed  >t,  She  -asked  l sat  on 
nothing  in  icr  i.i'O.  ami  - held  herself  as  “and  w-ir 
xVny  ivhri  niftfb  mrithiri&e  ryct  we,  who  whim&r; 
TiyihS.:;sis:;-H«siriy<>.  her,.  .suspected  her  of  sin.  out 
:i  yd e.  tend*  r h*  :m.  needing.  .ill  those  stood  no 
things  and  «y  hiving  nmiyof  them.  We  -m  ahead  f 
xcmcimlftr«il,  too,  y time  when,  she  gave  ,undtr.-3:> 
mote  to  rcry  lord  than  Cb(xrftsy>  and  ’ilAxi<1 
'■when  .hft tiows/^^-ain.'; : • lovfct .•  ‘What  df 
which  he  tjow  ga; Vr  lirrio.bH  he  tewd  not  . !’•*  You,'  ' 
U t Ik-;  at , sa-mufi*  m->c  her  as  though  ?ng  ar  bo 

C3  fm,  SS  her  Iftad 
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“The  black  fury  of  the  Contis,  which 
kills  what  comes  in  their  way,  came  over 
him.  “T  told  you  to  begone,’  said  he, 
* and  to  trouble  me  no  more.  Have  you 
come  whimpering  back  to  show  your 
shame  ?* 

“‘Your  shame  and  hers,  my  lord,’ 
said  my  lady.  ‘Where  will  you  have  her 
hide  her  shame?’ 

“‘Where  it  will  trouble  her  no  more,’ 
cried  my  lord  through  his  blackness,  and 
he  pointed  to  that  doorway.” 

I looked  where  Father  Giorgio  pointed, 
and  shivered,  for  our  town  is  built  on  a 
hill,  scrambling  to  its  summit  no  one 
knows  how.  A mountain  stream  cleaves 
the  town  in  two,  cold  as  ice  in  mid- 
summer. The  garden  of  the  Contis  sits 
with  its  feet  in  the  water,  while  that 
door  leads  to  a narrow  corridor  and 
the  corridor  to  a bridge,  and  thence  is 
a narrow  stretch  to  the  town.  Far  be- 
low the  bridge  runs  the  silent  stream, 
and  many  have  gone  through  that  door 
who  have  never  returned. 

‘“You  come  to  me  for  counsel,’  he 
cried,  ‘and  to  know  where  to  hide  your 
shame.  Now  hide  it  deep  and  hide  it 
fast,’  and  he  spoke  in  a tone  that  no 
man  can  resist.  He  opened  the  door  and 
bowed  low. 

“ My  lady  stepped  up  to  him,  and,  * My 
lord,’  she  cried,  ‘my  lord!’  He  swept 
her  away  as  though  she  were  paper. 

“‘Pass,  Madonna,’  said  he. 

“And  the  girl  with  the  cloak  around 
her  bigness  passed  out  before  him  and 
stood  at  the  door  shivering.  Then  he 
said: 

“‘There  are  less  pleasant  ways  of  dy- 
ing. Pass!’ 

“She  went  out  into  the  darkness,  whis- 
pering, and  he  mocked  her  as  she  went, 
and  whimpered  after  her  and  closed  the 
door.  And  my  lady  said: 

‘“You  have  rendered  a great  service, 
in  that  you  have  made  my  greatest  grief 
my  greatest  joy,  my  lord.’ 

“‘And  what  is  this  joy?’  he  asked. 

“‘That  I had  no  son,  my  lord.  In 
times  of  darkness  I can  remember  that 
and  my  heart  can  become  glad  that  I 
am  childless.’ 

“‘You  are  young,’  said  he,  ‘and  I am 
still  your  loving  husband.  The  hour  is 
very  late.  Let  me  conduct  you  to  your 
room.’  So  he  went  with  her.” 

Vol.  CXXIX— No.  774.— 102 


Then  Father  Giorgio  dropped  into  a 
chair  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

“I  loved  him,”  he  said.  “I  raised  him 
from  a little  boy — and  she  has  made  my 
heart  to  break  with  pity — and  she  has 
death  in  her  hands.” 

CHAPTER  VII 

I FELT  that  I must  leave  the  house. 
It  was  noon.  San  Moglio  sat  at 
meat,  but  I had  stomach  for  neither 
meat  nor  drink  this  day.  I walked  up 
the  hill  and  sought  solitude  in  a little- 
frequented  place  hardly  larger  than  a 
handkerchief  at  San  Moglio’s  summit. 
In  the  shadow  of  a church  portico  sat 
Brother  Agnello,  and  he  threw  crumbs  to 
the  birds.  My  heart  was  gladdened  that 
there  were  those  who  could  feed  birds 
in  the  sunshine.  I sat  myself  beside 
him,  and  a little  blond  child  came  up 
and  leaned  herself  against  his  knees  and 
reached  up  shyly  for  a bit  of  bread. 
And  some  other  children  joined  us,  some 
shyly,  some  boldly.  When  all  the  bread 
was  gone  but  the  last  bit,  the  two  bold- 
est quarreled  for  it,  and  one  snatched  it, 
at  which  the  other  wept  and  said : 

“ I shall  tell  my  big  brother  what  you 
have  done  to  me  and  he  will  kill  you 
with  his  black  ballot.” 

“Ah,  but  my  father,”  said  the  other, 
“will  kill  him  first,  for  he,  too,  has  a 
black  ballot.” 

“Nannetta  has  one  also,”  piped  one 
of  the  little  children. 

“And  who  will  Nannetta  kill?” 

And  here,  walking  with  importance, 
came  another  child  and  three  smaller 
children  following  her  at  a distance,  and 
those  about  the  knees  of  Brother  Ag- 
nello called  out,  “And  who  will  you  kill, 
Nannetta?” 

Then  she  says,  with  the  manners  of 
an  heiress,  “That  is  not  yet  decided. 
My  aunts  and  mother  talk  about  it  all 
the  long  day,  as  do  my  father  and  his 
brothers,  and  no  two  of  them  agree.” 
Her  pockets  were  full  of  sweet  cakes,  and 
these  she  distributed. 

But  a big,  quiet  boy,  who  had  borne 
himself  like  a man  among  his  inferiors, 
spoke  up  and  said,  “Nannetta  gives  her- 
self airs;  but  there  are  other  children 
who  have  the  ballot.”  And  he  pressed 
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his  lips  together  as  one  who  would  say 
no  more. 

“He  himself  has  it,”  cried  a child, 
and  he  pointed  a chubby  finger  at  his 
brother.  “Julio  himself  has  it.  I saw 
him  as  he  thought  I slept  bring  it  from 
between  his  mattresses  and  look  at  it.” 
At  this  they  crowded  about  Julio. 

“And  what  will  you  do  with  it,  Julio? 
And  what  doth  thy  father  say?” 

“Hist!”  said  he.  “My  father  does 
not  know,  nor  my  mother.  I shall 
kill  my  master  with  it,  and  then  I 
shall  be  free.  Moreover,  those  children 
who  now  use  their  ballots  as  their  fa- 
thers and  mothers  say  are  fools,  for  they 
must  undoubtedly  some  day  work  and  be 
bound  over  as  apprentices,  and  they  had 
better  kill  their  masters.” 

There  being  no  more  bread,  and  the 
noon-hour  being  past,  the  children  ran 
away,  all  but  the  little  blond  girl,  who 
had  remained  pressed  close  to  Brother 
Agnello’s  side.  And  now  when  they 
were  all  gone  she  lifted  the  skirt  of  her 
pinafore  and  groped  in  her  pocket,  bring- 
ing from  it  a ballot  which  she  mutely 
showed  to  him;  and  he,  feeling  in  his 
script,  brought  out  its  fellow,  and  the 
two  smiled  at  each  other  like  children 
who  compare  their  marbles. 


“No  one  knows,”  she  whispered. 

“She  lives  with  her  grandmother,” 
Brother  Agnello  then  said  to  me,  “and 
the  old  dame  is  deaf  and  blind  and  the 
little  maid  too  shy  to  talk  to  any.” 

“And  what  shall  you  do  with  yours?” 
he  asked  her,  gently. 

“She  shook  her  head.  “I  know  not. 
And  you  with  yours?’’  she  made  bold  to 
answer. 

“With  mine  I shall  kill  myself,”  said 
he  in  his  simple  way,  “so  no  blood  shall 
be  upon  my  nead.” 

“Then  I,  too.  Then  I,  too!”  she  said, 
clapping  her  hands.  “I,  too,  will  kill 
myself  like  you,  Agnello!” 

At  this  he  was  troubled.  Then  he  said : 
“Why,  no!  I am  as  one  already  dead, 
so  do  you  cast  your  ballot  for  me,  and 
ou  snail  live  and  not  one  more  be 
illed  besides.  So  you  shall  be  inno- 
cent.” 

With  that  a light  as  from  heaven 
streamed  over  his  face,  and  the  little 
maid  clapped  her  hands,  crying: 

“That  I will  do!  that  I will  do!”  and 
glad  enough  that  she  need  not  kill  her- 
self. But  he  did  not  hear  her.  And  I 
went  away,  leaving  him  as  one  who 
listens  to  the  voice  of  God’s  angels 
speaking. 


[to  be  continued.] 


The  Laggard  Song 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

I HAD  no  heart  to  write  to  thee  in  prose. 

The  sadness  in  me  sore  demanded  song; 

But  the  song  came  not, — laggard  as  the  birds. 
That  will  not  sing  us  back  the  little  leaves. 

O winter  of  my  heart — when  comes  the  spring? 

I am  sore  weary  of  these  deathlike  days, 

This  shroud  unheaving  of  eternal  snow, — 

O winter  of  my  heart — when  comes  the  spring? 

’Tis  thine  to  answer  me,  O nightingale, — 

’Tis  thine  to  sing  the  winter  all  away, 

Release  the  world  from  bondage,  and  bring  back 
The  sound  of  many  waters  and  of  trees, 

And  little  sleeping  lives  anumb  with  cold, — 

Yea!  all  the  resurrection  of  the  world. 

O winter  of  my  heart!  O nightingale! 
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Behind  the  Shutters  of  a Kashmir  Zenana 


BY  MARION  WHITING 


HE  Kashmiri’s  home  is 
his  castle.  Its  draw- 
bridge has  seldom  been 
lowered  to  admit  a for- 
eigner. Behind  the  mas- 
sive gates  lives  a world 
that  fires  the  Western 
imagination.  Here  wives,  daughters,  and 
mothers  drag  out  a dreary  existence.  In 
the  Happy  Valley  a man  maintains  as 
many  wives  as  his  purse  will  allow.  If 
his  goats’  wool  be  unusually  profitable, 
if  the  London  or  New  York  market  give 
large  orders  for  soft  Kashmir  shawls,  or 
the  trade  in  carved  wood  and  brass 
bowls  leave  him  a heavy  bag  of  silver  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  instead  of  squan- 
dering his  savings  on  material  luxuries 
he  acquires  another  wife,  and  so  adds 
to  his  prestige  in  the  community.  His 
household  of  women  thus  appears  to  him 
as  an  index  of  his  prosperity,  to  be  man- 
aged and  admired,  and  especially  to  be 
kept  in  seclusion  according  to  historic 
custom.  And  the  Kashmiri  has  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  women.  They 
are  the  most  beautiful  of  Oriental  beau- 
ties. Travelers  who  have  wandered 
through  the  vale  will  tell  you  tales  of 
dark  eyes  behind  latticed  windows,  of 
graceful  figures  disappearing  into  door- 
ways, of  gay  laughter  and  melodious 
singing  from  the  interior  of  impenetra- 
ble houses — but  here  the  story  always 
ends.  Occasionally  one  of  the  higher 
class  Kashmiri  will  invite  a Westerner, 
perhaps  even  a Western  woman,  to  drink 
tea  and  eat  honey  in  the  outer  rooms  of 
his  house,  but  to  have  even  his  No.  I 
wife  share  in  this  hospitality  never 
crosses  his  Oriental  mind.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  drawbridge  is  lowered  by 
other  than  the  master’s  hand.  It  was 
lowered  for  me  by  the  wife  of  a village 
official,  far  up  among  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  many  miles  from  the  sound 
of  the  steam-engine  and  the  rattle  of  the 
trolley-cars. 

The  Happy  Valley  is  no  easy  place  to 


reach.  It  is  a month’s  journey  from 
London,  a hard  ten  days’  trip  from 
Bombay,  and  even  then  the  expedition 
can  only  be  made  during  the  warmer 
months  of  the  year.  The  most  traveled 
road  from  India  to  the  hills  begins  at 
Rawal  Pindi,  a military  cantonment  on 
the  northwest  frontier,  and  ends  two 
hundred  miles  inland  at  Srinagar,  the 
capital  of  Kashmir.  The  journey  is 
made  in  a sort  of  two-wheeled  covered 
tip-cart,  or  tonga,  drawn  by  a pair  of  wild 
mountain  ponies  that  tear  along  at  a full 
gallop  over  the  winding  road.  At  relay 
stations,  placed  every  six  miles  along  the 
way,  fresh  horses  are  substituted  for  the 
winded  little  beasts  that  draw  up  pant- 
ing at  the  end  of  their  quota  of  running. 
The  change  occupies  only  two  or  three 
minutes,  when  the  tonga  is  off  again  at 
full  speed. 

The  trip  into  Kashmir  is  exciting  all 
the  way.  The  road  follows  the  banks  of 
the’  Jhelum  River,  sometimes  close  to 
the  tumbling  waters,  sometimes  high  up 
along  cliff  banks,  with  precipitous  rocks 
above  and  deep  declivities  below.  Rush- 
ing along  at  top  speed,  up  hill  and  down, 
round  sharp  corners  and  along  level 
stretches,  is  an  experience  one  does  not 
soon  forget.  The  swiftly  moving  land- 
scape is  like  a sort  of  moving-picture 
film,  and  the  miles  and  minutes  slip  rap- 
idly by.  But  eight  hours  in  a tonga  wea- 
ries the  most  hardened  traveler,  and  one 
is  glad  enough  at  dusk  to  stop  for  the 
night  at  one  of  the  government  rest- 
houses  built  at  intervals  beside  the  high- 
way, where  shelter  may  be  had  of  a more 
or  less  primitive  kind.  For  three  long 
days  one  rolls  along  the  way.  At  noon 
on  the  fourth,  weary  and  stiff,  travel- 
stained  and  dusty,  one  reaches  Srinagar, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Happy  Valley. 

My  husband  and  I had  come  to  Kash- 
mir to  hunt  big  game  and  to  explore  by 
ourselves  some  of  the  unbeaten  paths 
through  the  Himalaya  ranges.  Srinagar 
was  to  be  our  starting-point,  and  we 
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the .ground  about  o«r  c^rap) ahsorhed  in  sun  set, at?d ^sifed  fbr  the  young^  hun- 
watching>«ahib  and  his  memsahth  eat-  tor's  moon  0/ be  born.  ami  with,  it  the 
ing  and  sitting  saffeblif.  Much  to  «ur  Klohanmietian  N^w^^eat.  DarkheSs  set 
disappointment,  on  women  joined  even  in.  There  was  not  a cloud  in  the  sky, 
their  Husbands  or  brothers.  We  often  hot  though  We  watched  and  watched, 
saw  them  at  a dist ance  in  their  loose  gar-  no  moon  .appeared.  The: Tru  es  -about  us 
rnentSy  but  when  we  drew  hear  they  at*  grew  Jong  and  longer  a $ the  hours  passed, 
ways  ran  off.critrt  the  houses  or  hid  be*  At  last  our  head-mim  got  'up,  ■ looked 
hind  bushes  at  the  roadside,  tven  the-  about  him*  ;-mi  «f  his  tow.  sing-song 
little  girls  seemed  terrified  at  the  sight  voice  remarked:  "Maybe  astrologer 
of  us,  and  never  came  wichin  yards  of  make  mistake, .maybe  no  moon  come 
our  dread  presence.  The  fame  of  the  out  to-night,  maybe  eonw out  to-morrow 
Kashmir  women  had  been  drummed  night,  K-lore  better  we  go  to  bed/' 
into  our  ears,  and  our  desire  to  see  and  Whereupon  the  watchers  one  and  ail 
photograph  some  of  them  grew  a$  the  turned  ip.  : ' . ;j  - . ' 

difficulties  increased.  All  attempts  to  The  ue^t  mdrnitSg  trU7  sahib  went  bird- 
get  near  to  them  had  been  fruitless.  The  shooting.,  leaving  me  t<>  rhy  own  devices', 
sight  of  the  sahib  was  invariably  a signal  Half  a utile  away  the  village  by  below 
for  instantaneous  flight.  as.  The  thatched  roofs  and  willow-trees. 

For  three  wetk.$.'we  wattdsped.  Srina-  so  characteristic  of  thpjsg  Kashmir  com- 
gar  was  now  some  two  hundred  miles  munitigs,  looted  ipyitingV  and  I started 
behind  when  we  pitched  camp  one.  night,  dow  n the  road  toward  the  town.  Ten 
on  the  eve  uf  the  XlohamrneJao  Mewv  minnte-s  brought  me  to  the  main  square, 
Year,  near  the  ruins  of  Mari  and  Tempi*;.,  and  I sat  on  a stone  .«<>  awor  events. 
This  anniversary  is  always  the  excuse  for  No  one  was  about.  Two  o?  three  dogs 
a great  cgle  brat  ion;  and  m keeping  with  lay  sleeping  in  One  ftSrim.  a young;  calf 
the  custom  we  had  bought  two  fat  mown-  was  eating  the  . 'remains  of  some  corn 
tain-sheep  for  our  followers  to  feast  upon  leaves,  and  numerous  hens  wure  strut- 
and  make  mh rrv.  Tht’  niirriwV  was  to  ting- among  the  Tuhhj^:ccS«fY«T'i»t,  spin* 
he  a holiday  for  every  one,  arid  dur*  ning-wheels  with  Jrtivips  of  w.*ol  . beside 
ing  the  evening  our  little  company  sat  The 

grouped  on  the  cool  grass,  watching  the  buildings  around  me,  neatly  all  of  two 
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stories,  were  made  of  a brownish  mud  w.ifl 
arid  covered  with  tight,  tan-colored  v wou 
thatch, ' An  irregular  flight  of  steps  led  gat 
up  the  side  of  each  hut  to  a rude  sort;  deer 
o.f  dotif  in  the -upper  story  .'  Under  the  ami  r:k^ 
eaves  one  or  two  windows,  dosed  by  1 w. 
rriughiy  carved  shutrers,  seemed  to  show- 
the  living  parts  of  these  dwellings-  A -mar 
-dump  pf  v\;il)ow-trees  shadowed  a little  at!  i 
ronrong  brook,  and  steep,  green  manr*-  one- 
tains  stood  out  in  the  brilliant  sunshine 
beyond-  Orm  part  of  the  stjuart- 
shut  off  bv  •»  high-  mud  wail,  but  behind  won 
I could  ;>*.•<:  >.  he  upper  story  of  a bouse,  kd.4 
.more  prerenrions  by.  far  than  any  of  its  ‘ 

neighbors,  made  of  dahnrat^ly  o^tVed  i.gtnb  ^4-: 
wood,  with  a • peculiar  sort  of  shingled  ar  t! 

';-|-4:;'re»riris^ad  of  the  usual  thatch.  i • '4  T 4 . pf  1 UTYk 
l had  no  sooner  noticed  this- Jiwfding'  ling, 
tKti>s  a woman  Came;  our  pf  ip*  inner  stive 
c-fkirryard  *nd.$erdrtg  pit,  shipped.  I -deco--' 
TT-  beykoned  her  to  come  forward.  She  pt  U 
mtihibted something  about  ‘‘sshth. .'U«4  sorts 
iqituisatcdy:,  T knew  no  words  in  Kindi-  ran 
.rniri,  bi.p.  j shdpk  my  head  and  beefcom-r]  persfc,' 
..Vi-on.  Then,  to  rnv  .;»\f.Offj4nt>«  nt,  s!><-  and  j 
tywfk  up  a st-ieik  and  fWgajrt  waving  if.  anW 
• wihlEy  -in  ■jhvxk^t  ^$$4-  /’bind  •-  V 

u.tg  w$u«;  d»t«dir.opn..^burT4rtpT'  .Aftct  *kc pgT 

•-.,11-  1 i>?v-  uo-i  on.,  h I w!,... 

gpefttkd  that  she  rpeanf  f WouldiiT  nvy  wool!  , 
sahib  beat  me.  if  he  ftiijhd  tm  t4iki‘ng  A an 
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ly  head  and -seemed : to  lie. 'held  m place  about.  Jrj  tin  midst  s-i'  ir  /all  my  biut- 
Ky  a strip  of  brt  1 1 i ant  a pp!e-g » r.en . tried  gowned  fmod,  raking  me  tmrdy-  by • thy 
across  her  forehead  much  itkp  a Greek  urrn.  mviredTneifirn  die  t-srVfcdf  house 
fillet,  while  pinned  u*  the  cop  of  bfer  cap  behind.  The  pejtt  nsotjpent  1 way  making 
was  a fong>  white-cotTon  scarf  or  veil,  my  way  through  the  inner  c on rtyafd,  up 
>vhiei’r  toated  fas  out.  behind  in  the  windy  two  ftights  of  pitch-black  mud  st  air  s to  a 
This  scarf,  I found,  is  used  either  to  bust:  rot .nr  on  the  u?p ' .floor.  Behind 
shield  the  eves  from  the  son  or  to  hide  Trooped  at  least  thirty  women  and  young 
the  face  whet!  a terrifying  sahib  appears,  girls.  The  sound  of  the  patter  of  their 
Both  scarf  and  smpyk  ate  put  ib  place  hare  fti^t  tdfhit%  tiff’  the  steps  increased 
when  new.  and  remain  in  that  position  the  feeling  of  mystery  that  .had  been 
until  they-  fall . to  pieces  'foorA ' decay  growing  within  me. 

Only  the  dancing-girls  and  the  women  of  The  room  into  which  mv  hostess  fed 
their  class  wash  in  Kashmir,  dirt  being  me  was  about  twelve  feet  square  and  as 
a badge  oF"  virtue  in  thty.  topsy  - uirCy  cfeph  us  the  proverbial  whistle.  There 
land,  was  no  furniture  in  it  except  two  or 

My  companion  chartned  -me  .at  a nee.  three  carved  walnut  spimtihg-wheds.  In 
Her  beauty,  her  lithe,  graceful  hgure,  one  comet,  by  a large  window  overlook- 
arul,  above  all,  her  wdnrnhg.  smiley  were  ipg  the  courtyard,  was.  a sort  of  wooden 
irresistible.  Whether  ihc  was  more  an-  dais,  on  which  scorn  vt  the  women  quick- 
te rested  in  the  srrsngi  ;thems;ahib,  or  ly  spread  a splendid  dark-red  mg  of 
whether,  f was  more  {ntchgiTcid  in  her*  i ofd  Kashmir  workmanship.  With  much 
It  wcnild  he  dilbcoitto  sgy-My  hideous.:  bpwtng  £pd  scraping  f was  asked  to  sit 
pith  sun-hebpet  first  attracti'd  her  attefb  upon  this  improvised  throne,  and,,  foi* 
riqit,  f tejjjhk W off*  pot  it  yn.  sboved  itt  li^hig  the.  example  of  my  hostess,  1 
the  pins,  arid  drew  them  oat  over  -and  ' climbed  up  and  squatted  tailor-fashion 
over.  %airil  and  each  turn:  her  shyness  on  the  nig.  No  one  spoke,  bur  they  all 
disappeared  as  her ..interest,  grew  Mean-  jumped,  upon  the  perform,  too,  sifting 
while  the  von  of  the  wall  became:  lined  in  rows  around  me  and  in  front  of  me, 
with  dark,  smiling  He es-f>  Batrles  Were  fbyir  mouths  and  eyes  wide  open  with 
being  held  op  to  be  patted, and  admired,  suppressed  excitement.  •:.  - 

and  iiuie  girls  and  boys  began  scurrying  1 his  was  .my  opportunity,  so  fang  de- 
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sired,  to  see  and . know  the  Kashmir  worn-  u p 

to.  They  were  even  lovelier  than  my  nee 
imagination  had  pictured  them,  Tall, 
slender,  straight  were  they,  with  large,  wa 
soft,  deerdike  eyes  and  regular  features:  am 
their  skin  was  of  an  olive-brown,  their  get 
checks  were  red,  and  they  smiled  be-  hat 
w itehingly.  Though  dressed  chiefly  like 
my  hostess,  some  bad,  chosen  red  or  green  Shi 
or  brilliant  pink  frir  their  one  garment.  wh 
Each  wore  the  same  sort  of  greasy  scarf 
over  her  head,  and  each  had  squandered  imi 
her  s a v i ngs  a juj  c Hose . of  her  relatives  on  doi 

untold  4}uantittes  of  rough  silver  jewelry,  lau 
Fof  3 While  tve  sat  itt  silence:  looking  ma 
one  another  over  from  top  to  toe,  HtnV  wa 
den l v the  stillness  was  broken  by  eyei y-  cm 
body  breaking  into  a.  torrent  of  talk.  YVe  the 
were  women,  after  all,  and,  though  strati-  Hits 
gets  to  one  another, the  bond  of  pur  ses  Hut 
bad  broken  down.  ail  harriers.  In  a flash  wa: 
we  had  become  friends-  and  at  the  same  hoi 
tiou1  al!  shyness  quite  disappeared.  Up  son 
to  this  moment  they  had  been  content  bra 
mealy  to  gaze  at  the  strange  memsahib.  im> 
bm  now  1 fdt  fhe  touch  of  many  hands  b;o 
squemng  and  pressing  me  from  top  to  lari 
tug.  Some  of  the  braver  women  began  • rip l 
handling  my  clothes:  my  collar  and  tie, 
my  flannel  shirt  and  thick,  homespun 
skier  ; even  my  hobnailed  elimbing-hoOfet  Inn 
were  closely  examined  anil  remarked  Mi 
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r-qual.  n,i  mv  knowledge  of  the  Kashmiri  nuts,  ail  of  which  1 .accepted  as  grac» 
language.  forth  forms  ed'^norance  being'.  • hilly  -as  l could.  The -plate*  were  not 
quite  dbifo*l  iifpbfo : -i?>  the-  yforgeu  abbot  touched,  hut  remained  on  the  rug.  teyery-: 
me.  Heiph-*dy  1 IreW  the  sofr  ttrtwl  Until  .vei^learnmg  forward  and  helping  herself 
3 young-  girl  hey r hv  came  to  the  rescue  to  what/  she  .-wanted.  Only  a few  of  the 
.by  offering  to  reach  me  the  art  of  spin-  -favored  odes  were  jn vjted  ro  drink  the 
nitig,  But  though  I began  bravely,  in  wipe,  which  was  vstreedirtgly  good,  with 
less  than  a second  rbt- \uk>I  was  tangled,  a honqner.  much  like-  th.Tt'  of  a light 
the  delicate  thread  bmker?  m a dozen. , claret.  And  wink*  we  wyre  frusring.  my 
places  and  the  w.htvl  jatnmed  Without  hostess  started  yv  teach  rue  the  Kash- 
a word,  :jvy  instructor  parictnjy  tm-  moi  words  fottbe  various  articles  about 
wound  she  tangled . mass,  rolled  -the  ps.  Wv  alifahghed  a great  deal  ewer  this, 
threads  skilfully  hcrwccfi  hit  huger  v.  and  and  especially  when  she  tried  to  pro- 
frted  the  wheel,  T tried  it  rvurti her  tif  nounct  the  Kugltsfi  equivalents'  I gave 
rimes  to  mutate  ht  Mumble  mommy fmr  her.  for  two  hours  nr  more  1 stayed 
each  trf'urt  w,i>  •vi.use  than  the  lasr.  with  the  women,  earing  and  'drinking 

Finally,  .touch  chagrined,  1 gave  if  up,  and  talking  in.  the  universal  sign  kin- 
while  my  companions  tittered  and  hid  guage  -which  .seldom  fails, 
their  faces  behind  their  hands  as  they  At  last  1 started  to  go.  The. --women 
tried  to  refrain  from  laughing.  Ir  was  pulled  me  down,  f tried  again,  hut  wuh 
an  awkward  - moment;  bur  Ah  tension  the  same  result,  until  1 finally  real'i/ed 
W'as  soriry  bfbken  by  the  appeafitnet  of  that  some  excuse  must  he  given  them  for 
ptfoter  plates  heaped  wfoh  peaches  and  my  departure.  ■ 1 he  only  vyords  -in  ftash- 
pears,  almonds  and  walnurs.  and  spra-.s  min’  that  1 knew  were  shikar,  meaning 
*>i  a ddu mte  het !:>  1 hese.  together with  hunting-  and  ,-hih meaning  a par- 

a graceful  pewter  pitcher  and  a dbzejit  or  t-ridget  With  the  aid  of  these  two  wtirds. 
more  pewter  cups,  were  placed  on  the- rug  and  much  gesturing,  smacking  of  lips, 
with  much  formality.  Our  hostess  im-  -sighs  of  hunger,  and  so  oh.  it  was  tx~ 
mediate!  v lifted -.the  pm-htr  ami  hik'd  the  plained  that,  my  sahib  was  out  bird- 
cups  with  a dark-red  win--1,  wbe-r-eupotr  shooting,  r ha r he  ao-dd  coroe  Home  h.un- 
oot  of, the  young  gifts  held  close  to  my  .’^yr  anti  that  1 must  prepare  hit  food, 
bps,  a?  though  ro  feed  me.  Hr.?t  -a  peach  This  brought  a ready  response,  ami  je- 
and  then-  a pear,'  .and- fondly:  ;r  b.rndi'ul  of  luctantly  they  let  me  up  from  tiu  rug. 
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As  1 climbed  off  the  dais,  a small  boy 
appeared,  carrying  a huge  pewter  dish 
laden  with  more  fruits  and  nuts  and 
vegetables,  which  he  placed  at  my  feet. 
This  was  a parting  gift  from  my  hostess. 

Meanwhile  a crowd  of  men  had  gath- 
ered in  the  courtyard  below,  grumbling 
and  shouting  up  at  the  windows.  The 
women  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
excitement  outside,  so  I tried  to  feel  un- 
disturbed. It  was,  as  I have  said,  not 
unknown  to  me  that  the  Oriental  man 
considers  his  wives  his  sole  possession, 
and  that  interference  with  them  is  al- 
ways resented  in  some  form  or  other; 
but  my  white  skin  was,  I knew,  a great 
protection.  With  much  bowing  and 
scraping,  my  friends  and  I started  down 
the  stairs,  my  hostess  holding  me  again 
firmly  by  the  arm.  The  voices  of  the 
men  grew  louder  and  louder  as  we  came 
nearer  the  door,  and  when  we  finally 
emerged  into  the  courtyard  the  mob 
seemed  to  be  seething  with  anger.  Some 
of  the  women,  however,  pushed  their 
way  through  the  crowd,  letting  me  fol- 
low close  at  their  heels,  while  the  rest 
stayed  behind  to  argue  with  their  irate 
husbands.  At  the  gate  we  stopped.  My 
hostess  pressed  both  hands  to  her  fore- 
head many  times,  her  way  of  bidding  me 
good-by,  and  we  parted. 

With  the  little  boy  leading  the  way, 
the  laden  pewter  dish  balanced  on  his 
head,  we  walked  through  the  narrow 
lanes  of  the  town,  out  into  the  fields,  and 
up  the  hill  to  our  camp.  Later  I learned 
that  my  hostess  was  the  No.  i wife  of 
the  magistrate  of  the  district,  the  most 
important  person  for  miles  around.  And 
later,  too,  I learned  that  a severe  beating 
had  been  given  a number  of  my  en- 
tertainers by  their  respective  lords  and 
masters  for  associating  not  only  with  a 
white  woman,  but,  worse  still,  with  a 
Christian. 

According  to  Eastern  etiquette  the  gift 
of  my  friend  of  the  carved  house  should 
be  returned,  but  in  just  what  form  now 
became  a problem  of  momentous  impor- 
tance. Our  food-supply  we  knew  to  be 
at  a very  low  ebb,  our  canned  delicacies 
reduced  to  one  tin  of  corn,  which  we  self- 
ishly refused  to  give  away.  Our  ward- 
robes, too,  were  very  restricted.  Not 
even  an  extra  pocket-handkerchief  was 
included  in  our  kits,  much  less  anything 


frivolous  or  gaudy  such  as  would  appeal 
to  the  native  eye.  We  ransacked  our 
two  small  traveling-boxes  over  and  over 
again,  handling  each  article  and  discuss- 
ing its  merits  as  a gift.  But  everything 
we  had  with  us  was  a necessity.  The 
decision  finally  fell  to  my  sahib’s  one 
and  only  necktie,  a red-silk  one,  and 
this  was  sent  by  a servant,  with  many 
salaams,  to  my  hostess  of  the  morning. 

That  evening  the  new  moon  rose  as 
advertised,  and  the  New-Year  celebra- 
tions began.  But  we  were  not  prepared 
for  what  was  to  follow.  Dinner  was  over, 
and  we  were  lazily  sitting  in  our  com- 
fortable camp-chairs  warming  ourselves 
in  front  of  a huge  bonfire.  Presently  the 
sound  of  singing  came  up  from  the  vil- 
lage belowr,  and  soon  it  grew  louder  and 
louder.  Then,  emerging  from  the  dark- 
ness into  the  light  of  our  camp-fire,  ap- 
peared what  proved  to  be  the  entire 
population  of  Martand.  First  came  a 
crowd  of  men  and  boys,  and  directly 
behind  them  women,  singing,  as  they 
walked,  a low,  monotonous  sort  of  chant. 
Close  to  the  ruins  of  the  temple  they 
stopped,  just  near  enough  for  us  to  make 
out  in  the  firelight  the  outlines  of  their 
long,  white  scarfs  and  loose-hanging 
smocks.  The  singers  arranged  them- 
selves into  rows  facing  one  another,  each 
woman  placing  her  hands  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  woman  next  to  her.  Mean- 
while the  men  had  squatted  on  the 
ground  in  a circle  around  the  performers, 
their  knees  up  under  their  chins,  their 
shawls  wrapped  tightly  around  them  in  a 
fashion  peculiar  to  the  Kashmiri.  All 
the  while  the  women  were  singing  the 
same  chant,  over  and  over  again,  sway- 
ing back  and  forth  in  rhythm  writh  the 
music.  First  one  row  would  take  the 
air,  and  then  the  other  would  respond 
in  a sort  of  cadence,  with  always  the 
same  theme  repeated  again  and  again. 
The  scene,  so  unexpected,  was  wonder- 
ful, the  firelight  illuminating  the  figures, 
the  tall  columns  of  the  old  temple  rising 
behind,  and  the  black  night  enveloping 
everything  beyond.  Our  Kashmiri  fac- 
totum was  called  upon  to  explain  what 
it  all  meant. 

“They  come  to  the  old  temple  to  sing 
to  Mohammed.  They  tell  the  story  of 
his  life.  They  tell  of  his  wanderings  and 
of  his  preachings,  and  then  they  tell  long 
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stores  of  Korriti  say  iinist  do.  Just  at  that  moment  flu  fire  flared  uj> 

How  thtf-'^iperi-.  jnihe3f  their  hus*  and  JijC: itire  arttf  face  of ' one 

bands,  ftow  .the  their  of  the?  ■;■ Woindty  I recogiii^d  at  once 

sons,  and  how  they  all  must  worship  the  pry  hostess’  of  the  morning,  conspicuous 
great  God  Allahfk  ainOjjg  thy  group  bedj^Gof  a strife’  of 

“ Du-  they  often  come  to  the.  temple  to  red  silk  knotted  >.otlamb‘sbiy  a round  her 
sine. we  asked.'  Render  throat.  ;H ,td  a Piccadilly  tit-  ever 

"Only  :u  the  New- Year.'"  lie  answered,  before  .achieved  a like  •distinction.? 

“And  do  the  intii  never  join  in  the  We  listened  spellbound.  unfif  forte;  after 
ceremony;”  midnight,  :md  then  wo  crept  .into  * . o •: 

“No.  Only  the  women;  they  do  the  tent  and  to  bed,  lulled,  to  .'sleep  by  rhe 
singing.”  mysterious  and  not  virmu fodious  music 

v But  this  Was  originally  a Hindu  tem-  of  the  vWors.'hipers-  At  daWn  -they  went 
pie,  we  persisted,  “ Why  do  Moham-  back  to  the  village  and  heijan  thy  ir  feast  - 
mc-dans  conic  here:”  ing.  Ac  dawn,  too,  ;<e  were  off  tip  the 

14  It  is  the  custom,"  he  answered,  valley  in  search  uf  pjojU'  jgatrtfc  and  more 
vaguely,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  adventure. 
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“James  Johnston  of  Straiton,” 
by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn 

BEGINNING  at  fifteen  as  a goldsmith’s  appren- 
tice, then,  when  paying  patrons  could  be  found 
to  eke  out  his  slender  purse,  undertaking  the 
painting  of  miniatures,  this  Scottish  painter  was  wholly 
self-taught.  Though  he  painted  in  his  own  way  and 
knew  little  of  contemporary  art  and  artists,  yet  at 
twenty-five  his  work  was  welcomed  at  the  London 
exhibitions,  in  part  because  he  had  interested  the  most 
distinguished  men  and  women  of  his  own  North  Coun- 
try to  sit  to  him.  However,  during  those  years  he  was 
neither  artificer  of  gold  nor  portraitist  in  the  true  sense, 
but  only  a young  artist  with  alert  mind  and  keen  per- 
ception seeking  to  find  himself;  and  it  is  this  quest 
which  gives  individuality  to  his  work.  His  studies,  his 
friendships,  his  financial  struggles,  and  his  succession  of 
sitters  all  tended  to  develop  his  art  to  its  fullest  expres- 
sion. He  possessed  the  ability  to  see  the  character  of 
his  sitters  and  to  portray  them  with  breadth  and  truth. 
He  made  a two-year  visit  to  Italy,  but  what  he  saw 
there  influenced  his  own  style  but  little. 

In  his  time  admiration  for  virtuosity  had  not  set  in; 
while  good  craftsmanship  was  respected,  it  was  not 
exalted  above  expression.  The  world  was  not  super- 
sensitive, and  nerve  sensation  was  not  so  much  sought 
after.  Life  was  less  tense  and  feverish  and  impressions 
were  less  keen  than  to-day,  hence  the  people  on  his 
canvases  are  not  the  exceptional  beings,  but  a very 
human  sort  that  we  should  know  if  we  were  to  meet 
them.  At  times  he  displays  a certain  rhetorical  dash 
with  a rich  and  varied  masculinity,  but  he  never  de- 
scends to  the  sentimentality  found  in  some  of  his  Eng- 
lish contemporaries.  He  is  pre-eminently  a painter  of 
men  because  his  art  refused  to  flatter  and  he  lacked 
the  courtly  suavity  of  his  London  confreres. 

W.  Stanton  Howard. 
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Engraved  on  Wood  by  Henry  U'olf  from  the  Original  Painting 
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The  Tame  Cat 

BY  FANNIE  HEASLIP  LEA 
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)RS.  CRAIG-LORING, 

’ at  the  time  of  Kenne- 
dy’s entrance  into  her 
life,  was  forty-seven.  It 
is  an  awkward  age — 
neither  fish,  flesh,  nor 
w good  red  herring — an 

age  when  some  women  become  grand- 
mothers, and  others  take  up  the  new 
dances.  Mrs.  Craig-Loring  did  no  danc- 
ing— increasing  curves  had  made  her 
lazy;  but  neither  did  she  dandle  the 
third  generation,  being  childless.  In- 
stead, she  dabbled  in  culture  and  played 
Egeria  to  divers  budding  wonders. 
Eventually  there  was  Kennedy. 

If  Kennedy  had  been  a woman  he 
might  have  been  almost  beautiful.  His 
eyelashes  shaded  dark,  expressive  eyes, 
and  his  mouth  was  prettily  weak.  In 
figure  he  was  slim  and  rather  tall,  with 
a pair  of  uncommonly  eloquent  legs.  He 
came  to  Mrs.  Craig-Loring’s  notice  first 
by  means  of  a dinner-party  at  which  he 
related  with  vast  effect  a number  of 
slight  but  Gallic  stories. 

“My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  ^Craig-Loring 
to  her  hostess,  “he  is  delicious.  Where 
did  you  get  him?  So  absolutely  subtle!” 

Kennedy  was  presented. 

He  spoke  of  ships  and  shoes  and  seal- 
ing-wax in  terms  of  Bernard  Shaw  and 
Lewis  Carroll — which  is  not  difficult  if 
you  have  a good  memory.  He  looked  a 
great  deal  that  he  modestly  forbore  to 
say,  and  he  emitted  sympathy  of  soul 
as  a pinwheel  emits  sparks. 

“You  must  come  to  tea  with  me,”  said 
Mrs.  Craig-Loring  at  last — that  being 
the  accolade  of  her  approval. 

“If  I may”  returned  Kennedy,  as 
wishful  as  an  Airedale. 

“ I am  always  at  home  on  Mondays,” 
suggested  the  lady. 

The  gentleman  implied  a shade  of  dis- 
appointment. 

“Then  there  will  be  hordes  of  other 

-just 


£ 


>eople,  and  it  has  been  so  nice 
tearing  you  talk — ” 


As  a m atter  of  fact  his  own  varied  elo- 
quence had  not  left  much  room  for  Mrs. 
Craig-Loring’s  statelier  meanderings,  but 
she  accepted  the  inference  graciously. 

“Oh — isn’tthatflattery?  SayWednes- 
day,  then — ” 

“At  five?” 

Mrs.  Craig-Loring  nodded  and  smiled. 

On  Wednesday  she  was  careful  to  be 
alone  except  for  a silver  tea-service,  and 
a thoughtful  selection  of  thin  bread  and 
butter  and  little  French  pastries. 

Kennedy  appreciated  the  pastries 
frankly.  In  the  course  of  the  hour  or  so 
before  Mr.  Craig-Loring  came  home  to 
dinner  Mrs.  Craig-Loring  perceived  for 
herself  that  here  was  a fine  field  lying 
fallow  for  want  of  a little  womanly  culti- 
vation. She  spoke  of  books,  ana  Ken- 
nedy’s wit  tripped  nimbly  beside  her. 
She  spoke  of  music,  and  he  sat  down 
before  the  piano  and  produced  it  in 
lovely,  vagrant  snatches.  She  spoke  of 
clothes — he  sketched  her  a brown  chiffon 
gown  which  should  accentuate  the  lights 
in  her  hair.  She  spoke  of  life — “You 
understand  — I felt  that  the  first  mo- 
ment you  spoke  to  me,  Mrs.  Craig- 
Loring. 

A month  later  he  was  fetching  her 
books  from  the  library,  arranging  the 
flowers  for  her  parties,  designing  frocks 
for  her — playing  cavalier  in  general  to 
her  necessities — all  with  the  thought- 
fulest  grace  in  the  world-  Not  too 
much  suggestion  of  sentiment— a deli- 
cate dust  of  impersonality  veiling  his 
attitude  before  the  crowd^ 

44  What’s  that  boy  sticking  around  so 
much  for?”  Mr.  Craig-Loring  inquired 
with  friendly  interest. 

It  is  always  the  husband  who  laughs 
last  in  these  affairs. 

44 What  boy?”  asked  Mrs.  Craig-Lor- 
ing, coldly. 

“The  ass  that  dances,  responded  her 
lord,  quite  innocently. 

Mrs.  Craig-Loring  shivered  and 
burned  with  disgust. 
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“Really,  Arthur 
n-alk Anhui !" 


•ly^t^/miing  ifl  May  rva$  not  more  inno- 
cent—-Mai  yCnd  roses  and  maidenhair , 
rh  r tC  $ a id  s , pin  fe  tidle,  and  a faintly 

dinner;,  yv-f.  Mrs.  Craig-1  orlng  -smiled  a 
yiui  Men  smic  <«f  r.msdou.y  im  rigwe  as' she  hunt 
up  the  < ( 15(1  Very  eyelids  *>••  -I: 

•>II  ti  siR-nie  droop.'. 

i-dVar  tirghr  at  the  family  dinner  she 
id?  usifctl  5 :c  leained  Irihstei  sybh  a ysghtd 
nrfHiiu-iatiori  and  a gently  mysteTkiU* 
smdt,  as  of  one  who  the  lines  • 

sent  i a Is  of  fife  For  Itvvds  safety;':.: 

. <:VVhy,- Cstorgief* ' Mr.  Cidig-Loiitig ■ 

prhfebtd,  I thought  vou  hied  tiht^ 

: ■xmmMffif. 

xplamed  Miss 


“Oh,  ,tpffc4j«4tlMisiCV2iik' 

luring,  hastily,  “tcV  alj  ' * “ 

din ftsei.^oja,  Ihas 

my  peaHViv-pin  'anywhere  f . . 

Of  suth  pitiful  st uff  are  our  masters 
made;  When  her  husband  had  li-if  the 
house  Mrs.  Craig- Loring  assumed  ;.i  Iohk 
of  languid  tynorjon  and  sw  down  to.  her 
telephone, d . ; ' >•“ 

“Me.  Kennedy?”  she  mtirmurtd, 
creatmty,  “Clive % j 'fi-  v . 

,d  .'{This  is  Gvofgtana  C'raig-Loring.A  . y 
• Clive,  IV*;.  sornethihg  lor  you 

^ ■ f ',tt\  :b«>? in ^ ; ^driTCy :jp CrMidh&y seo;  :0 i r» A 
tier  to-night.  . . A-.  dear  imv,  Ilr<  nor.  Craig-Loring,  ;» 

‘inn  .simply  can't  corhe.  it’*:  a lusty  tendencies-— and  -never  it.hr.vv- that  from 
family  tlinnrr.  I cardtyVjtfe  you.  , that  moment  forth  ;hr*  Msti-t-in-Iaw 

1 kno'V.  ho  am  !.  huf,  ;ClivC  i want  .cherished'  for  her.  in  wait,  an  almost 
yod  rn  run  oiir  and  atrangt  the ■ 

for  (>•'•.  j's'e  g'.r  M.n  v land  roses  am!  ‘kt-nm  d>  >>.<•<  old  have  understood- 

i i.iid.  nlr.ai.  . . . Pink  tulle?  No.  I hur  Kennedy  was  not  there, 

haven't  any, . Til  get  some.  doom  At  Targe  dinne; -pa  rues  Kennedy  as- 

iiow  rmwld'.  ...  Thret  yards?  1*11  get  :asw,;|.(u  ?d  yr  .Wuoo  v d iVa.v.  while  Mr, 
ir,  before  hv<  , . Vou’fe  a dear  U<>\  --  C» atg- feoftiig  was'-. lending  the  suhsran- 

yes  you  aiv.  l'«r  gut  that  book  on  via!  honor  of  his  presence  tu  difdoroiun 

the  t;uf!iosi>  In t ' ou  Ves  . S’o  ha nq nets  and  some  things  at:  the  club 

indeed  f ;: 'ey yAr - hyel . thgh.VVji /' \%y  C . -.  ' iiriitpisifknf^h^Hv'  htiiiveVefv.ie'  t$  no* 
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nit  mi*;  caj  s3s; 

to-be  ‘deduce*)  chat  Kennedy  .offered,  or  from  the  South,  “I  don’t  see  how  you 
Mrs,  Craig-Loring.  accepted,  ;tt»  out-  stand  it." 

Jawed  emotion..  ide  was,  when  all  was  “ Rest  ■ is  rust/*  Mrs.  Craig -Luring 
said  and  done,  twenty-right,  and  she  returned  with  acerbity* Myl'ye  gor  » 
forty-seven.  Life  had  set  the  gulf  be-  luncheon- bridge  and  3 tea  to-day.,  and 
tween.  ten  people  to  dinner  to-night,  ami  mv 

“ You  underst-ind;  me/’  w Ken-  Head  is  splitting,.  Would  you  ir-ind  se/- 
nedvVpa trot  cry,  and.  /’I  do-'-tndeed  ing  that  Martha  hxts  the  lace'  on  my 
I do!”  Airs.  Cr:ug-Loring‘s  response.  old-gold  crepe  meteorer  { w ant  to  wear 
She  Ivor  Kennedy  books,  some  nf  AM 
which  he  returned,  and  senr  him  Bower®  Sally  .said  she  would  see.  “Who’s 
.once  when  he  nas  ill  Also  she  allowed..'  coining  tu-nightF1  she  added,  inquisi- 
him  to  kiss  her  band  upon  occasion,  ar  cicely. 

which-  Her  Tmfutf  rstwitetf - Ad# ' -her  eot-  Mrs,  Cfalg'-rLpring  named  mn>e  people 
tnies  guffawed.  As  for  Kemiedvv  he  uo>.i  Kennedy.  '._ 

■served  bis  goddess  quite  ptsagefuJiy.  Me-  ”'phl  The  oho  thsif ^ asked 

.carried  hot',  wrap-;  and  .r#;..h*L  errands  Sails  . 

arid  saw  hirnsejf  doubtless  a f>rru.x  rheva-  Mrs.  Craig  Loring  admitted  that  Ken- 
lief,.  nedy-sang  a little.;-. 

Then  Sally-  cgwerMtrrl.e'  S#y  Jarvis.  “ Isn't.  he  asvfuOy  youngf ! said  Sally,  ;// 

Sally  was  piece  of  Mrs,  Craig-Lor-  "He  is  twenty-eight,  .?  believe,"  Her 

ing-'s  an  impoverished  nicet,  an  up-  aunt  'jfot:driii^ai;:S;''tn^c  -coldly-  ' - - r 

willing  :nie«v  She  ivg.irtled  hot  aunt’s-  Sally  itHulitnted,  frowning.  She  was 
young  men  with  surprise  and  hot  aunt’s  nut  good  nr  figures,  but  she  reckoned  the 
routine  with  alarm  . difference  between  her  aunt's  age  and 

“Dor/t  you  evyr  ..rest  ?”  said  Sally  Kehnedy’«  as  PtMisiderabJe.  Ai  a matter 
upon  the-  third  oyop  after  bid  airiv a!  of  faet  she  counted  two  years  too  many 
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to  the  lady’s  score— an  unintentional  in- 
justice. .;WWWPPP|PBI 

“Does  Uncle  Mat  like  hnnr”  she  in-  _ : 

^ujrt-d  further.  ning,  he 

:*}  l dare  say.  1 really  ddn’t  know,,  my  rily  free 

dear,"  .said'  Mrs.  Craig-Loring  with  filo-  of  the  fit 
<3 Writ  indifference,  arid  departed.  an  urig.r?: 

Sally V left  alone,  sat  in  the  window-  arclwee 
seat  m the  comfortable  h vine-room  and  against: 
considered  life,.  She  hud  been  only  two  arid  be  $ 
days  in  her  aunt's  hrmsy,,  hilt  " I’m 

of  twenty  are  kern  ant)  the  philosophy. tst  night/' 
twenty  is  deep-reaching/  Sally/  whose 
cheeks  were  pink  arid  whose  haft  was 
black,  and  wilds*  general  aspect*  6}  Lu 
as  mere  flesh  ami  blood  was  concerned, 
was  that  of  a peepha  rly  nun-moral  little 
gipsy,  i effected  that  ntiirft^glrj  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  word,  should  . 'inf.  • 
ret iremeht  from  riiere  inaterigl  |riyi. 

Young  men,  said  Sally  to  herself*  are 
not  for  matrons.  Upon  the  ntiestiori  of  to— whe 
Mr.  Kennedy's  tjuire  obvious  devotion  "'I  iiL 
to  her  syell  - preserved  and  charriiin^  Jarvis,/ 
aunt,  Sally  expended  a certain  amount  of  deep  .dm 

imHfpfl  nKrnl,.,ir<v  rmf  rinnrifiif^S  ' 


mg 

Sally 

“[t\ 

. v 11 ' 

‘for  no 
Aunt  (* 
failure  it 
“On  t 

lv  avoid 
fiat— “it 


put 


sriphomc 

her  cemmunmgs  with  riattitt^f^nMni'he/',.  “As  h 
nature,  Later,  she  sat  between  A st^yk/  regretful  . 
broker  and  a man  of  law  -pM-  They? 

Princetmt.  and  enjoyed  herself  as  he.vv-  much  ret 
erv  intended  she  should.  i ■ ‘ “ I c» 

Kennedy,  upon  his  hostesses  deft,  like  some  mv 
the  queen's  pawn,  and  p/Mected.  a*  it.  lulfy. 
were,  hv  a red  bishop  with  a fondness- for  “Be  t! 

dj.hperA Itwkgd  acmssrhetAble  t.p§gIly,A  “ fit  te 

.R«»:  Regis'  ’dm*  «wi!%ht  eyek  .%d  i4t  a "Ohj" 

<j notation  vise  tr»  Ins  lips.  him  Vcjtl 

“Of  course  it’s  bad  form  to  talk  Ten-  “Shall 
n.ysnn  these  days/*  he- murmured  in  the  Ytrii,,ff  I // 
Craig-I.oririg  ear,  hardy  visible  beneath  “ You' 
a smooth  and  careful  way*,  “hut  she  sa 

k of  it — little  Miss  will  l w-k 


YOU 


Jarvis.  Doesn’t  sheP' 

A fa  ’ ih*L\ . A.  L;„  i.  : c.  . t_  ... 


“ HI  * 


“Of  eoum— I-  saw  rt  at  u.tti;*/*:*gid.  Hakes  .rirfe/ 
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“Sally lM  said  Mrs*  Craig-Loring,  re 
provingly,  “if  you  aren't  playing  your- 
self you  mustn’t  int^riup*:  the  othyrs— 
deal.” 

It  sea's  a little  delayed-,  that  “dear,7 
and  Sally  understood, 

“ I’m  sorry/*  she. 'said  at'  mice,  ” Ym 
mustn’t  let  me  keep  ' 
you,  Mr.  Kennedy.  IT'  ; 

Aunt  Georgie,  Til  slip 
up-stairs,  fm  tired  “ 

“ Ho,  if  you  liked’ 
said  Mrs.  Craig- 1. on iig,  W 

kindly- 

The  mart  of:  b«  had 
gone  *»n  to  a tango- 
party  o.iH'svhere,  the  '"i 

i?rokV;r  was  at  the  card- 
table,  snd  up-stmts  re ;jl-  J 

ly  seemed  the  most.  a|y-  S 

propria  re  place  for  Itrt je 
Sally'  jjafvis,  who  Was 
' her  aunt 
Georgian*-  as  a great 
treat,  and  had  «u>r  yet 
lea  toed  that  possession  v- 

iswriV-tynshs  ofthejaw  Xmsh 

— any  law,  ,_k 


fame  in  a trifle  of  erotic  imagination, 
to  somewhat  different effect; 

White  arms  clinging  have  hatred  my  way; 
Bfrjy,  eye»i  blind  me'rwiRff'bbu'k  and 

Who  te&cb  need  no?  riiri// We  dig  ho 
deeper- info  the  metric  fastnesses  of  Ken- 
nedy's sold.  Oil  vutudy. 
though,  little  Salty  jar- 
jMjt  y. is  had  had  he t.  effect- 

AHk  jo  Mrs,  Craig-  Tor- 


ing,  however,  tip  effect 
presented  itself  heycirsd 
that  of  her  own  full- 
blown personality  tri- 
umphing over  a nipped- 
in-rhe-bud  possihilit  y. 
At  pfcA,  t he  4 Ay  a ft  e r t jtp 
In it fi  M the  sonnet,  she 
vvdj|fa^^d'^oUpi^;eht.f-- 
feth  gown  Kennedy  had 
designed  for  hefy  add 
sent  for  a 

walk  in  the  Park, 

“ She  mustn’t  lose  her 
royes,  My  sister  would 
never  forgi  ve  me,'7  said 
Mrs.  Craig* Coring  with 
that  Madonna-like  and 
1 o ye Jy  thougjhtfi u I n ess 
which  so  becomes  a 
woman  in  the  prime  of 
life.  • ■ 

Kennedy  locked 
t h tmigh  the  open  win- 
dow, nnd  the  trees  in  the 
park  just  over  the  way 
wjgfi' y hjijBdlfy.'^feen ; the 
sirnll  of  spring  drifted 
itt  front  the  sidewalk, 
where  a vsnrn 3 a with 
nldest 

hate  sold  vmi,  i - and'  white  narcissi  from 
a harrow.  As  if  that  were  not  enough, 
the  matt  next  door ■ began  to  play  a 
gipsy  tune  upon'  a violin  which  in  worptf 
other  life-  had  been,  ceenrihgiy/ the  heart 
of  .1  jilted  faun.  '[ 

"Rarher  njrife  in  the  Pu irk  —these 
days,"  sdJ  Kennedy. 

" But  w<  awfully  damp, “ Mrs,  Crttig- 
Lnrihg  returned  with  a shiver. 

He  way  rhiriking  of  new'  grass,  she  of 
iheunratisuv-  -srrrmge,  the  parallelism  of 


vis  wem.  up-stairs,  and 
Kennedy  syynt  hack  to 
hi  s game  j n the  % a rk  e of 
the  dfd-ghld  gown.  He 
made  an  epigram  upon 
the  wav  shout  the  Hat - 
nessbf  bread  and  buffer 
in  general  as  opposed  t«» 
caviar,  but,  ttrsngely 
enough,  he  did  not  enf 
joy  it  so  much  as  must 
of  his  epigrams.  I b h ,,d 
usual 


S.ALi  V MfcHlTAll  U,  F^t;VVi;tVlNif 


lly  a highly  appreciative  eat  for  his 
own  ..v:t , 

When  he  went  home;  that  night  he 
got  Into  his  pyfarnas,  put  hte  dressf-coat 
upon  a hanger,  caicfully  pressed  his 
dress-t  roust- is  opened  a window.  d»ew 
up  a chair,  turned  off  r]u  light,  and  s-tr 
down  tin  make  poetry. 
r At  two  in  the  morning  he  went  tp  beds 
having  achieved,  a sonnet  which  heg.w- 
correctly  bur  innocuously  ; 
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vAt-f?n  htr  white,  smooth  linger  and  p;»&e  be 
.it  .ir-1'  a little  crinkled  urn  with  mar-  p'thtr  > 

■ t ! i ;; n insult,  her  lit*;! 

Kennedy  iuuc !ut!  the  tart  mu!  sighed  ^'Syi 
LmorooU  v.  • wu,'  ’ i* 

’■‘  WhiU  I* ''there/*  he  ^Wfved.  ^ that  JCvnrrtfd 
ii  run  i Jo  t>-r  a man,. T)  l.m.ly  of  tin-  “ V ,,n 

| Dwn?  You  open  jus  cu^.  p)|j  pci — (I  •/. 

• • .i  i;t ' v kiI  von  • vt  it  hn.i  lum  V tenth 

••  > nt-bmiy  Ukt*  vm»!*' 

.YlrL  CraibW  Iw  ht  ad  3 

ii’th  <m  one  _m«R„  net 
y«st  ihprre^Hrttae  .arw&iMwif  p«^t^K45fv-- 

*M  heivdpn't jo'-S  t:tik  abbnt  tht  park, 
or ynytihin^iMirMdr.  I.»imdyes.  LetS just 
be  coni fy-~a ftik  listen-- CUvt;1*  ;///;/-':■ 

“ I'm  Itstening/*'  T i-nw.,*4v,  ■ '•••  - • ' 

He  WSJS- U£, 

wl/ich  was  m>Y:. 

i.hTft4%h'  |^^^^p|ippi|||| ...... , >y  , I jpHpmiH,..  . 

“I've  ant  dvD-Tot  the  CJeoi^ie/' 

' fiymhpiisnv  har  Modern  ltw:is 
Otd!  Drama-  '}  brow- what  ! w.«iu  i«-  love  lui 

Mfi  :hyS?|d-iy  n t fa.  myiticpt—’* ..  . He  wn< 

T b*rry.<Ub  with  his 

• mi  Kenned*.  v.tttc  d\  . m of  ft- 1 

' '.Me  fWik  home  »n 

no  effort.  • • «(»*&  far 

.It  w;i-  n«>»  th«  happiest  chimVe.,  how-  • rudnr  no 

• • rhar  .showed  him  ' «J  .littje.. SaH  v than  fmv 
l.irvis  upon  her  tvt} 1 t it tM jy.  a good  htnif  ^Vvod  at  a 
Ditcf-  Inmi  rfacRitT,  Jus  fam  niiijisvil  with  Jaw.  . 
rr.=  ..lyi.iuii  1 ’!  •.'toil j *•  >>i> ioii.  a stack  of  Mrs.  t 

Mpop’i hi-  tabfa  mkije  him,.  a.  book  paper  <h 
’.tpen  upon  htv  knee,  anti  an  thk-sfauRb*  iarfarvex 
norm  tht  hand  w *t!v  which  ht  turned  the.  .Vs  for  ? 


anvrhiiif. 
the  fits* 
hitched 
in|'i  Ca 
mered. 


fifaklfag: . dfahnfa^t 
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I fill  y*  V.  lull  |<c  l h 4 (lv  fMlimlctJ  *vlLlvlc:S 

isxm  •!  ftff'K  deceit- 

ful month. 

“Yput  aimt  w tires  so  itlfc ( ) >» h t fi j H v , * ’ 
said  ont-gushing  lad 5'  to  Salty,  when  the 
paper  had  rippled  v\  it's  epigrammatic 
dose, 

“Does  rfhyf  tVe  neVX-f  Heard  an jh 
tbing  she's  written."  said  Sally.  f>ut  the 
lady  merely  thought  her  rather  stupid, 
and  nothing  came  of  >r» 


t hat  pjj2.hr  Mrs.,  Craig-lmting  dined 
<»Ut,  \vj th  a "great  ‘ipreiding  of:  peacock 
plun)es,andi\lr.Ci>u‘p'Lpnne(Uriedot!T, 
to  His  P3?' 

tres-r-bup  jttxhy  Sally  parvis!  was  left  at 

wh%"th«-  evctJititg:  was 
still  absurdly  young  camt  blertnedv. 

Sally  received  Him  widunrt  enthusi- 
asm. She  did  >1. >r  e-  r up  from  her  very 
comfortable  pi  act  on  »he  wmdf.-1v.se4t,. 
and  she  did  not  jay  aside  rhe  book  she 
■vCasre 


adine™she-  indreiy.yloscit  it pp  one 
hn^er  and  Idjrked  up  abstrat-tedly, 

“ I'm  stiff y,“'  said  Sally;  '.  “Aunt 
Georaae’s  gone  out  to  dinner  ’Y 
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Kennedy,  looking  very  immaculate  in 
his  evening  clothes,  with  a monocle  on 
a black  ribbon  about  his  neck,  nodded 
and  smiled. 

“I  know,”  he  said,  “the  Devlins.  It’s 
a big  party.  Two  generals  and  a sena- 
tor. I’m  not  asked. 

“She’ll  be  sorry  to  have  missed  you,” 
said  Sally,  somewhat  pointedly,  and 
opened  her  book  again. 

“But  I came  to  see  you”  said  Ken- 
nedy. “Please  let  me  sit  down.” 

He  pre-empted  a place  on  the  window- 
seat  about  a yard  from  Sally’s  knee,  and 
looked  at  her  coaxingly. 

The  room  was  still  and  shadowy,  its 
dusk  pierced  softly  by  the  one  light  on 
the  wall  above  Sally’s  head.  There  was 
a pot  of  valley-lilies  on  the  table  whose 
fragrance  touched  the  air  with  magic  of 
cool  dawns  and  rain-washed  moonrises. 
In  spite  of  which  little  Sally  Jarvis 
frowned  and  settled  her  narrow  white 
skirt  primly  about  her  white-silk  ankles. 

“Do  you  have  much  trouble  with 
your  eyes?”  she  asked,  coldly. 

Kennedy  had  fingered  his  monocle. 

“No,”  he  answered,  startled.  “Oh 
no! — not  in  the  least.”  Then  he  dropped 
the  monocle  and  leaned  a little  forward. 
Above  the  loose  Byronic  collar  of  her 
white  blouse  Sally’s  face  was  distinctly 
suggestive  of  a flower.  Her  big,  dark 
eyes  showed  velvet-soft. 

“Little  Sally  Jarvis,”  said  Kennedy, 
all  at  once,  “it  was  you  I came  to 
see — ” 

Sally  only  stared. 

“I  want  to  tell  you  something,”  he 
went  on,  after  a moment,  confidently; 
“you  may  have  guessed  it  already — ” 

“I  can’t  imagine,”  said  Sally,  aloofly. 

To  do  her  justice,  she  had  not  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  Kennedy’s  mean- 
ing. Further,  it  made  her  unhappy  to 
talk  to  him.  When  he  put  out  his  hand 
and  covered  hers,  therefore,  she  snatched 
it  sharply  away. 

“ Don’t  be  afraid  of  me,  little  Sally,” 
said  Kennedy,  caressingly — “ I love  you.” 

His  voice  stumbled  as  he  said  it,  and 
Tiis  face  flushed  darkly.  His  eyes  for  the 
moment  were  rather  beautiful,  with  the 
sort  of  longing  that  men’s  eyes  some- 
times show — and  dogs’. 

"Me!”  cried  little  Sally  Jarvis,  breath- 
less and  astounded. 


“You,  small  sweetheart,”  said  Ken- 
nedy, very  softly.  There  was  an  expec- 
tant and  exquisite  edge  of  mastery  to 
his  voice.  The  woman  who  is  cool 
enough  to  listen  for  it  may  hear  it  any 
time  that  any  man  truthfully  tells  her 
he  loves  her. 

For  Kennedy  the  bubble  broke  ab- 
ruptly. 

Little  Sally  Jarvis  laughed — any  an- 
swer under  heaven  but  that  he  might 
have  expected. 

“Me?”  she  said  again.  “You’re  sure? 
Me — ? Not  Aunt  Georgie?” 

“Sally!”  said  Kennedy.  He  very 
nearly  gasped. 

“I  never  told  you  you  might  call  me 
that,”  said  little  Sally  Jarvis.  She 
slipped  to  her  feet,  and  when  Kennedy 
followed  she  faced  him  like  a little  fury, 
her  small,  sweet  face  hot  with  scorn. 

“You  must  have  guessed — ” he  began, 
confusedly. 

“I  never  dreamed!”  said  little  Sally 
Jarvis.  “Why,  I — I despise  you  I” 

“Sally!” 

“Don’t  you  dare  to  call  me  that 
again!”  she  stammered. 

When  Kennedy  laid  a hand  on  her 
arm  with  an  imploring  gesture,  she  shook 
it  off  as  if  it  had  been  a spider. 

“You” — said  little  Sally  Jarvis,  in  a 
royal  rage  of  contempt  and  disappoint- 
ment— “you  couldn’t  love  any  girl.  No 
man  could — who’s  nothing — nothing  but 
a tame  cat  for  the  married  women  to 
play  with.” 

Kennedy’s  mouth  opened — and  shut 
without  a word.  His  face  lost  some  of  its 
color. 

“You — you  fix  the  flowers  for  their 
parties,”  said  little  Sally  Jarvis,  almost 
sobbing  by  now,  “and  you  design  dresses 
for  them  to  have  made,  and  you  write 
their  club  papers.  Don’t  vour  You  go 
to  concerts  and  things  with  them,  too — 
when  they  have  the  tickets.  I never 
knew  a young  man  could  be  like  that. 
And  they  have  you  to  dinner — and  to 
tea — all  the  time.  Don’t  they?  And 
they  tease  one  another  about,  you — right 
before  their  own  husbands.  I heard  a 
woman  say  the  other  day  that  it  was 
about  time  for  Aunt  Georgie  to  get  tired 
of  you;  that  you  were  her  third  this 
year — like — you  were  some  kind  of  a 
toy — instead  of  a man — ” 
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‘'Hush!’*  said  Ket»fi«4y.  sharply  tk:  cakes  for  yotjr~|u?tt  like  you  Were 
‘‘You  don’t  kjiow  what  you’re  talking  a cat^or  something— 
about.*’  But  the  color  had  come  back  "You  are  unbearably  rode.'  said  Ken- 
to  hvs. face  ir>  a flood-  ’|vSi^;‘ ■■’••  ;.•■  . nedy*  icily*  :.  ' ■■  ■ 

‘‘Everybody  talks  about  bo>yv  horrid  "I  knw  1 aitiT^  safd  I'ttfje  Sally  Jar- 
it  is  tar  a girl  to  marry  an :.  old  man  for  vis,  ‘'but  I can’t  help  tt.  ( just  couldn’t 
his  rooncyv’’  said  Sally  |ar»«,  whose  stand  vottr  pretendtha  '.care  about 

reading  bad  been  both  wide  and  inade-  tnew  That’s  all-  Attybvw,  I’m  going 
quately  limited..  ‘'but  nobody  say?  a home  to-morrow.  Well  nevti  see  each 
thing  about  a young  man’s  tagging.  otbtr  again,  so--wh»t  d-dilferehce  does 
around  v»ah  a woman  who’s  old  enoagb  it  maker* 

to  be  his  aunt.  1 think  it's  horrible.  Shtvi an  past  him  out  of  the  room  be- 
I dpti t? ..sgife’ '"you  can  do  it.  poivn  fore  Kennedy  could  answer,  if  he  bad 
home  the  young  men  go  with  gmV— and-  anything  to.  say,  which  be  had  not. 
the:  tnaftfed  women  iKT  like  they  wyre  . In  her  flight  she  upset  with  a touch  of 
, named.  I should , tottifc.  you’d'  be.  so  hr;  arm  the  pot  of  valley-lilies  <>t>  tin: 

ashamed!  .And  to  tell  *te  that  you r:d>lc.  Kennedy  set  the  pot  Straight 

again  and  put  to  Ms  button-hole  a Ijrtlit 
The  tame.  y;«  showed  bis  claws.:  stalk  of  flowers  broken.,  in  the  full.  But 

*' 1?  ymrdidVf  t cart',  youdnev*'  bare-  .?h^e  was  biayado.  His  lip  faltered  on 
thbtt&hrbf ail  this/’  he  suggested,  fiditvr--  a sneer.  If  Sally,  crying '.ner  heart  out 
|y  quiet.  up-statrs.  could  have  .set  n- him? 

• -**i  tell  y<m  I iej-pg*  y6uT|.asa.i3-.;^f#p On  his  way  yut  wf  the  house  be  met? 
Sally' ■■  Jarvis,  clenihing  K«  little  bands  Britton,  tftk  young  Australian  who 
jTiiis^t^bly.::,  ;<?y«/4;ba V^.  <}o«tii“d  Yeats  and  played  fjM»'Ussy/ 

I did  like  you  awfully— that  first  night r ‘'‘Evening."  said  Kennedy, briefly  but 

hut-Td  -never  bfc  .able  to  h/ok  at  van  m>w  i;;yi»«yent?pn*lly;, 

vvdthout  seeing  Aunt  Geprgie  buying  be-  Britton,  u blue-eyed  young  Adonis 
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with  a careful  accent,  nodded  and  smiled 
— the  king  coming,  to  the  king  going. 

“I’ve  come  back  for  Mrs.  Craig-Lor- 
ing’s  scarf,”  he  explained,  with  a touch 
of  importance. 


The  moment  was  one  which  spoke  for 
itself. 

“ M oritur i salutamus  /”  retorted  Ken- 
nedy, bitterly,  and  left  the  other  staring 
in  the  doorway. 


Three  Swords 

BY  DANA  BURNET 

THREE  blades  from  out  the  smithy  fire 
He  drew,  and  forged  with  starry  blows. 
Beyond  his  door  the  skies  of  God 
Bloomed  like  an  unplucked  rose. 

“Three  swords,”  he  said,  “I  make  for  you, 

O little  Knight  of  Love  and  Youth! 

One  blade  is  Knowledge,  one  is  Faith, 

And  one  is  Hope,  forsooth!” 

I was  so  young;  and  life,  a rose 

That  bloomed  beyond  the  smithy  door — 
“Give  me  the  first,”  I cried,  and  rode 
Out  like  a knight  to  war! 

Another  year  I came  again — 

His  forge  was  like  a rose  agleam. 

“Give  me  the  second  sword,”  I said, 

“That  I may  fight — and  dream.” 

The  second  sword  lay  in  my  hand, 

1 rode  once  more,  as  knights  must  do, 

But  all  my  casque  was  wet  with  tears. 

And  my  heart’s  blood  trickled  through. 

Then  came  I back  along  the  road. 
Thrice-ridden,  till  I saw  his  fire 
Glow  redly  through  the  bitter  dusk 
Like  a flowrer  of  desire. 

“The  third!”  I gasped.  “Give  me  the  third. 

The  last  sword,  that  I fight  and  die!” 

Then  turned  again,  and  lo,  I saw 
A dust  of  roses  through  the  sky! 
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American  Society  a Century  Ago 
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morning  during  the 
second  session  of  the 
First  Congress  John 
Adams,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, took  a seat  beside 
Charles  Carroll  of  Car- 
rollton before  he  called 
the  Senate  to  order,  and  began  to  ques- 
tion him  about  his  estate  in  Maryland, 
He  persisted  in  speaking  of  it  as  an  em- 
pire and  in  treating  Carroll  as  if  he  were 
a baron;  and  he  seemed  to  derive  per- 
sonal satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  he 
presided  over  a body  which  contained 
several  barons.  William  Maclay,  a 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Republican 
party,  sat  near  by  and  heard  Adams’s 
remarks  with  disgust.  He  had  been  dis- 
gusted ever  since  the  Senate  had  con- 
vened, however,  for  it  had  been  more 
exercised  over  the  question  of  the  proper 
titie  to  apply  to  the  President  than  by 
any  other  subject.  Adams  and  a ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  wanted  him  called 
“His  Highness”  or  “His  Mightiness,” 
or  by  some  other  lofty  designation,  and 
had  been  saved  from  the  blunder  only  by 
the  disagreement  of  the  House.  If  they 
had  had  their  way  something  corre- 
sponding to  a court  circle  might  easily 
have  been  created.  The  resounding  ti- 
tle of  the  head  of  the  state  would  have 
encouraged  the  use  of  high-sounding 
titles  by  the  lesser  officials.  These  titles 
would  have  conferred  prestige  in  private 
life,  and  public  office  would  have  been 
sought  for  that  reason.  A privileged 
class  might  have  grown  up. 

Maclay  and  his  followers  were  right  in 
objecting  to  the  introduction  of  undem- 
ocratic titles  as  dangerous  to  liberty. 
Nevertheless,  John  Adams  and  his  group 
were  not  royalists.  If  there  were  any 
such  in  the  country  they  were  a few  un- 
irnportant  individuals  who  supported 
their  views  in  parlor  conversations  and 
did  not  dare  to  seek  the  public 
/Vdams  believed  that  dignity  and 


ear. 

au- 


thority  should  attach  to  office,  and  he 
liked  the  trappings  of  power,  but  he 
went  no  further.  Charles  Carroll  voted 
with  Maclay  for  the  simple  title  for  the 
President.  Titles  meant  little  to  him 
and  other  large  landholders  and  slave- 
owners of  the  South.  They  belonged 
to  a class  whose  power  and  prestige  were 
undisputed,  and  titles  could  add  nothing 
to  their  supremacy. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that, 
using  the  word  “society”  as  meaning’ 
the  more  cultivated  members  of  a com- 
munity in  their  social  relations  to  one 
another,  their  private  intercourse  and 
recreations,  it  has  never  been  democratic 
in  its  constitution  nor  admitted  that  all 
men  are  equal,  and  one  hundred  years 
ago  it  was  less  democratic  than  it  is  now. 
Here  many  of  the  forms  and  observances 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  days  of  the 
king  and  a court  circle  lingered  long 
after  they  had  disappeared  from  public 
life.  Con  gress  might  refuse  to  call  the 
President  nis  Highness  or  His  Mighti- 
ness, but  the  ladies  persisted  in  calling 
his  wife  “Lady”  Washington.  As  late 
as  iSlS^they  often  spoke  of  Mrs.  Madi- 
son as  “Her  Majesty.”  As  soon  as  the 
government  gave  the  President  a house 
to  live  in,  nearly  everybody  called  it  “the 
Palace”  or  “the  Great  House,”  and 
when  his  wife  held  a reception  they 
called  it  a “levee”  or  a “drawing-room/’ 

In  1815  the  head  of  society  in  America 
was  generally  held  to  be  the  President’s 
wife,  and  the  primacy  of  the  White 
House  began  with  the  reign  of  Dolly 
Madison.  When  John  Adams  and  his 
wife  moved  into  it  in  the  first  year  of 
the  century  it  was  hardly  finished,  and 
they  disputed  possession  with  the  work- 
men. It  was  not  fully  furnished,  till  Mrs. 
Madison  and  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe 
equipped  it  in  1809,  spending  eleven 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose.  It 
cost  three  thousand  dollars  to  furnish  the 
great  reception-room  known  as  the  East 
Room.  When  they  had  finished  their 
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labors  the  interior  of  the  house  presented 
a pleasing  appearance  in  harmony  with 
the  perfect  taste  of  the  exterior.  When 
it  was  lighted  up  for  Mrs.  Madison’s 
first  reception,  in  May,  1809,  a thousand 
wax  candles  glittered  from  the  chande- 


vu?s.  Jamf.s  Madison 
Prom  the  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart 


liers,  and  the  scene  was  really  beautiful. 
The  house  became  the  gathering-place 
for  society  in  Washington,  which  was 
considered  to  be  the  best  the  country  af- 
forded and  was  called  “the  first  circle  in 
the  nation.”  The  mistress  of  the  White 
House  followed  the  customs  of  her  time, 
and  was  neither  above  them  nor  below 
them.  She  dressed  in  the  fashion  and 
loved  beautiful  clothes.  She  played 
“loo”  and  other  games  of  cards  for 
money,  as  other  ladies  of  her  class  did, 
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ft  W j'Va  sorry  place  to  Sunk  ur.  The 
broad  streets  wtrt-  UnpaVed,  *nd  most  ut 
tby  houses  wen-  cheap  and  mean.’  The 
few  ptdtHc  Ijuitciin^s  Wete  i'litMic  in  de- 
sign, but  they  wre-'Tr;*mtd.:w'a  ragged 
waste,  The  parks  i ousted  only  in  the 
plan.  Vet  there  was  an  agreeable  social 
life  jti  -thedty  and  a compact  society  was 
built  tip  from  the  Vamms  elements.  The 
high  Federal  officials  were  the  dominant 
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Washington  ..society  was  destroyed  when  has  been  giving  them  ever  since,  and  is 
Andrew  Jackson  bev-imm-  President,  thus,  .the  oldest  dancing  organization  in 

TRe.  days  wen-  not  i.vTp\c,ded the. United.  States.  I ;.  .' 
arid  leisure  filtered  social  intercourse.  There  were  a number  of  foreign  danc- 
Mofning  call;,  were  j>;udv and  the  callers  inf» -masters-  in  Philadelphia,  as  there 
stayed  long  enough  for  mrional  convci-  were  Ir  other  cities.  They  taught  the 
sation.  When  they  gathered  together  cotillion;,  a lively  French  dance,  executed 
their  number  was  smaR  erbyugb  to  permit  bv  'any  number  of  coupIei,vperR>twi«E 


of  genera]  ac«]ii;»intan»:fc- 
ship. 


.ven 


at  the  #> 
aiigntattnn  ball  theft*:- 
w ere  only  four  hund  f*.d 
people  p resent , In  the 
large  cities  there  were  ope 
casionally  as  many  at  a 
public  ball;  but  a pri- 
vate enymyinmettf  was; 
considered  to  he  a very 
large  ope  if  there'  were 
two  hundred  guests. 

Men  of  standihg  in  thy 
community  did  not . vs- . 
teem  the  aff; airs  of  society* ; 
to  be  unworthy  of  their 
attention.  In  iSq£  Capr, 

Thomas  Tingsy.  an  offi- 
cer of  high  standing  in 
the  navy;  John  Pgtcr 
Van  N'ess,  lately  a Rep- 
resentative in  Congress; 

Sarrrdel  Harrison  amith. 
founder  of  the  ■; Mitiipiial 
f nleUigt‘h(i-'r ; Dr.  Will- 
iam THornthn,  the  first: 
superintendent  «>f  the 
Patent  Office  and  the  tie- 
signer- of  the 

several  others  of  similar  oysters,  and  preserved 

• rank.,  organized  the  Washington.  Dane-  frinV,  The  Slippyt  was  essentially  the 

ing.  Assembly.  which  continued  :n  < same  its  the  breakfast,  hut  for;  the  dinner 

ence  for  many  years  and  gave  dancing-  roasts  of  beef  or  turkey  or  mutton, 
parties  at.  .short  intA'ryals  during  the  game,  vegetables,  puddings  and  pies, 
winter  -veason.  There  were  similar  or-  and  win*-  and  liquors  were  added, 
g.jnizsnm)*.  managed  bv  'men  of  j-ronu-  The  g ?*::*»>■  st  hotel  in  {he  country  Was 
Pence,  in  all  the  large  cities.  I he  amuso  the  pew  City  HotiJ  in  New  Volk,  which 
rnentsofcocivty  were -not  left  trrthcf.kglu-  had  rrccnrly  been  erected  on  Broadway 
siye  control  ot  idly  and  fries  deux  people,  betw«*ff  Thames'  and  Liberty  streets.  ft 

When  Philadelphia  ceased  to  be  the  was-  fiy-c  -stories  high,  contained  seventy-- 
_ capital  soprt-  of  the  spirit,  which  hsjt)  eight  rtroms,  and  was  regarded  as  a mar- 
inade ir;  the  gaVehf  and  rpovr  liiyilrioirs  Vet  of  size  and 'luxury.  There  was  ai 

city  on  thv-.cotrrinent' .-departed  iron)  it  large  assembly..-  mom  where  daucing- 
and  the  seventy  of  the  old  (Quaker  life  parr  if?  were  held. 

reasserted  • itstjfy'  but  it  wax'  still-  an  The  society  of  New  York  was  chang- 
agreeahic  place  o>  bv-r  io.  Sul, s-.'; Train  jpg,  .ctnl  a’tcadv  the  commercial  life  of 
dances  Or  .tssionbluo  w-.-o-  bee  no  there  m tin  cu\  was  rising  to.  the  top  The  pop- 
1749  bv  >u>  a.-rtorr.iuor*  vvlin  h,  o!V'urn>«  id.itaon  was"  mote-  than  one  hundred 
the  period  iif  the  'Rey^Rtumary  VV at,  . t hotysim-d  pgdpjK ; ft  hail  passed  Phila- 


evolytjcmvtii  figurc-L-as 
in  the  modern  German, 

. the.wonnr/  df  Jo.  tauf, -the 
waltz,  which  w as  newb 
and  was  received  with 
some  doubts  of  its  propn- 
etv,  Highland  reefs,  fan- 
cy jigs,  which  were  not 
often  seen  in  polite  cir- 
cles of  society,  and  Amer- 
ican country  dances 
which  Were  hie  our  Vir- 
ginia reel. 

It  was  some  years  be- 
fore t he  re  was  a Hotel  in 
Philadelphia  in  a build-' 
•tp'g'  - construe  ted  for  thy 
puTprise,theMan&tdnHt>^ 
tef  having  been  adapt- 
ed ffoifi  ' the  . large  town 
house  of  the  Binghams. 
The  mefds  which  were 
served  weft-  ry  pic;;  I of  the 
best  hotels. , For  break- 
fast there  were  tea  and 
coffee,  eggs,  cold  ham 
and  beef,  'hot  fish,  sau- 
sage, beefsteak,  broiled 
and  stewed 
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ddphia  and  was  increasing  in  sixe  at  a Year’s  day  — prevailed  and  spread  to 

tremendous  rate.  Wall  Street  was  re-  other  cities!.  Many  private  halts  were 

carded  as  the  typical  street,  I be  given.  ' -The  favorite  dining-place  for  the 

Str&riX/fs'G«ide-8ruik  lor  vY“  -said:  men  was  the Tontine  Coffee-House j the 

i ...  £ , , . . it 0lf8xfi& place  ior  people  of  fashion  in 

?]>3&  § -vC^fe.  ve^rntfema^ns  was  the  beautiful 

Hro.olv-av,  crosses  I earl  .Street.  and  deurndi  „l  n . 't-l  ' - 

to  ,h,  amsmwrif  the  IWfiktMedtn.mi*  l’V*fl(wki^  thc  ] ben? 

totuv-lwuv.  itm iMm  S d ontiw!  **  yet  no  men  s soc.al  clubs,  but  a 

OiRe-hoi.s...  »he  offices of  Rxchan*-  Brokers,  ft'-v  popular  soups,  to  a cerrato  extent- 
am!  nuisi  or.  her  pub  ho  »»K*rc;mr.iic  ufiups.  toiA  thetr  place.  .A  man  could  stroll 
This'  is  a very  handsome,, ,a(ry  stfeet-  Taw-  intc»  dhe  csf  the, se,  meet  his  friends,  anti 
a/ds  the  bottom,  in  tlw  nrighbyurhof>d  of  linger  for  hours  at  a time. 

Pearl  Street^,  and  iri  front  , of  the  Coffee-  In  spite  of  the  presence  of  a Puritan- 
House,  thfe^btfc  salex^^  ^nctidiif^rfc  ean-  Jcaloridmeint,  there  was  almost  as  much 
ducted,  which  renders  rhisijuarfer  extwrndy  crncftamiur;  to  Boston  as  in  New  York, 
buswand .Etv^^.vcxv  ffivtfurabte  :3nd  earr«W  f-  « * J iu 

idea  Oftl^^triMlWtrade  and  commerce  of  £ MW*®*  & ***' 

Mai  v,.rt  n.  much  of  its  wealth  was  in  shipping. 

, ; . . , ' ‘ J.-:  8«»J  it  received  the  news  of  peace  with 

.V-;f4k'$ i:fe^?f'b^oj^je.w-}York-  Md  suffer^  wild  remifeingy  There  was  a long  e.m- 
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ciety  of  the  South  were  Baltimore  and 
Annapolis  for  Maryland,  Richmond  and 
Norfolk  for  Virginia,  Raleigh  and  Wil- 
mington for  North  Carolina,  Charleston 
for  South  Carolina,  and  Savannah  for 
Georgia.  New  Orleans  was  a city  by 
itself,  deriving  its  prosperity  from  com- 
merce and  from  the  vicinity.  It  was  as 
much  French  in  its  characteristics  as  if 
it  had  been  in  France. 

One  Southern  city  in  particular  stands 
out  as  having  the  characteristics  of 
the  others  in  an  exaggerated  degree. 
Charleston  was  then  among  the  first  five 
cities  in  the  country  in  population, 
among  the  first  three  in  the  importance 
of  its  commerce,  and  without  a rival  in 
the  lavishness  of  its  hospitality  and  the 
luxurious  life  of  the  members  of  its  ruling 
circle.  Few  families  in  this  circle  had 


less  than  twenty  household  servants;  all 
had  coaches  and  horses,  and  their  ser- 
vants wore  family  liveries.  It  is  true 
that  the  servants  played  as  much  as  they 
worked,  that  the  coaches  were  not  al- 
ways in  repair,  and  that  the  liveries  were 
often  shabby,  but  the  masters  lived  like 
a landed  nobility,  were  treated  as  a no- 
bility, and  often  spoke  of  themselves  as  a 
nobility.  Those  who  had  their  planta- 
tions near  the  coast  were  generally 
called  the  “ low-country  nobility.”  Writ- 
ing some  years  later,  James  H.  Ham- 
mond, Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
said  he  wished  his  Sons  to  be  “South 
Carolina  country  gentlemen,  the  nearest 
to  noblemen  of  any  class  in  America.” 
In  colonial  days  some  of  the  gentry  had 
been  in  commerce,  but  as  the  civilization 
developed  more  and  more  upon  a foun- 
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dation  of  slavery  all  trade  came  to  be 
looked  down  upon  as  an  occupation  un- 
worthy of  gentlemen.  It  fell  almost  ex- 
clusively into  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
while  the  Carolinians  planted  and  went 
into  the  learned  professions  and  public 
life. 

A recent  commentator  on  American 
life  has  observed  that  our  political  his- 
tory is  notably  free  from  the  names  of 
women;  and  he  is  correct.  The  his- 
torian of  the  United  States  cannot  begin 
his  work  with  an  account  of  a wholesale 
flirtation,  as  Herodotus,  the  father  of 
history,  began  his;  nor  is  he  called  upon 
to  discuss  the  wholesale  divorces  of  a 
monarch  as  a part  of  the  history  of  a 

freat  crisis,  as  an  English  historian  must, 
t is  true  that  a queen  as  well  as  a king 
gave  encouragement  to  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus and  sent  him  on  the  voyage 
which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, and  that  it  was  under  another  queen, 
Elizabeth,  that  the  first  English  settle- 
ments were  made,  but  when  we  come  to 
America  itself  we  find  ourselves  in  a land 
where  men  have  been  thus  far  in  undis- 
puted political  possession.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  our  purpose  to  point  out  only 
one  reason  why  this  is  so.  It  is  because 
there  has  never  been  a permanent  gov- 
erning class  in  this  country  with  a per- 
manent society  of  officials  and  their  fam- 
ilies in  which,  as  a matter  of  course,  the 
women  would  be  supreme.  Whenever 
the  same  officials  have  been  in  power  for 
a long  time,  however,  a society  of  their 
own  has  begun,  and  there  have  been 
signs  of  the  influence  of  women  in  polit- 
ical affairs.  Such  a society  was  forming 
in  1815,  when  the  same  party  had  been 
in  control  of  the  national  government  for 
fifteen  years.  It  grew  in  force  during 
Monroe’s  term  of  eight  years,  which  was 
a continuance  of  Madison’s,  and  when 
three  members  of  his  Cabinet,  Adams, 
Calhoun,  and  Ctawford,  were  candidates 
to  succeed  him,  each  had  a coterie  of 
women  followers  in  Washington  who  ex- 
erted themselves  to  further  the  interests 
of  their  favorite.  When  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  an  outsider,  became  President, 
Washington  society  was  strong  enough  to 
try  a fall  with  him.  He  offended  it  by 
taking  into  his  Cabinet  the  husband  of  a 
woman  whom  it  would  not  recognize,  and 
it  compelled  him  to  send  the  obnoxious 


couple  beyond  the  seas  and  reorganize 
his  administration.  But  soon  the  per- 
sonnel of  Washington  society  was 
changed,  the  circle  was  broken  into 
pieces,  its  power  was  gone,  and  women’s 
influence  disappeared  from  national  po- 
litical life.  That  influence  had  been  ex- 
erted indirectly,  however,  and  a woman 
of  polite  breeding  would  have  resented  a 
charge  that  she  meddled  in  public  affairs. 
What  she  thought  on  the  subject  is  illus- 
trated by  the  remark  of  Mrs.  Samuel 
Harrison  Smith,  a woman  of  unusual  in- 
telligence, to  a Federalist  whom  she  met 
a few  hours  after  she  had  fled  from 
Washington  when  the  British  invaded 
the  city  in  1814.  He  said  the  defeat  of 
the  Americans  was  an  argument  for  a 
standing  army,  and  Mrs.  Smith  replied 
that  she  had  always  understood  that  a 
standing  army  was  an  instrument  of 
despotism;  but  she  added,  “I  am  not 
competent  to  discuss  such  questions, 
sir.”  We  can,  in  fact,  eliminate  consid- 
eration of  women  in  any  other  than  their 
private  relations  when  we  consider  the 
American  women  of  a hundred  years  ago. 
“A  female  politician,”  said  The  Female 
Friend — a little  book  published  in  Balti- 
more in  1809  under  the  patronage  of 
citizens  of  that  city,  Annapolis,  Alexan- 
dria, Georgetown,  and  Washington — “a 
female  politician  is  only  less  disgusting 
than  a female  infidel,  but  a female  pa- 
triot is  what  Hannah  More  was  and 
what  every  American  woman  should 
study  to  be.” 

So  the  women  were  domestic,  and  the 
home  was  the  scene  of  their  activity. 
The  object  of  their  education  was  to  at- 
tract men,  gain  husbands,  have  homes, 
and  manage  families.  Their  teaching 
was  entirely  different  from  that  of  men. 
All  boys  who  went  beyond  the  merest 
rudiments  must  learn  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics, but  the  girls  learned  neither,  nor 
Greek,  nor  the  sciences,  except  some 
geography,  astronomy,  and  physics — or 
natural  philosophy,  as  they  called  it.  To 
give  a girl  the  same  course  of  study  as  a 
boy  beyond  the  first  reader  would  have 
seemed  absurd.  Addison’s  description, 
in  the  Spectator , of  the  accomplishments 
of  an  Englishwoman  of  high  breeding  in 
1712  would  have  answered,  with  some 
modifications,  for  the  daughter  of  a well- 
to-do  family  of  America  in  1815: 
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>t*rn  day*  ;<nd  vv^  more  gen- 

rally  ^iftu^rd  am^ng.  thekl  Women 
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ttpt.tecn  ahk  m alh  Th<n 
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bered,  emulated,  and  shamelessly  imi- 
tated. Her  philosophy  was  that  of  the 
men  of  her  time.  One  of  her  ablest  es- 
says was  on  St.  Paul;  but,  while  she  de- 
fended him  from  the  charge  that  he  op- 
posed marriage,  she  did  not  defend  his 
views  on  woman’s  subordination,  be- 
cause no  one  attacked  them. 

The  great  duty  of  woman  was  to  con- 
tribute daily  and  hourly  to  the  comfort 
of  husband,  parents,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  other  relations  and  friends,  to 
form  and  improve  the  manners  and  dis- 
positions of  men  by  her  society  and 
example,  to  care  for  children  and  mold 
their  minds.  She  w’as  prescribed  strong 
doses  in  reading,  most  of  the  books  deal- 
ing with  religion;  but  she  could  read  The 
Rambler,  The  Idler,  and  The  Spectator. 
Shakespeare  was  too  coarse;  but  selec- 
tions from  his  works  were  permitted. 
Byron  must  be  avoided;  but  Young’s 
Night  Thoughts,  Thomson’s  Seasons, 
Milton,  Cowper,  and  Goldsmith  were 
recommended.  Moral  essays,  such  as 
Mrs.  Ch  a pone’s  letters  on  the  “ Govern- 
ment of  the  Temper,”  Knox’s  essays,  and, 
of  course,  everything  of  the  incompar- 
able Hannah  More,  were  considered  the 
best  things  for  her;  but  she  was  encour- 
aged to  read  American  history — Hutch- 
inson’s History  of  Massachusetts,  Ram- 
say’s History  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  being  specified  as  suitable 
works.  Of  American  biography  there 
were  the  lives  of  Franklin  and  Washing- 
ton. She  was  warned  against  novels, 
but  might  indulge  herself  with  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  Don  Quixote,  and  a few 
others.  Life  was  a serious  affair,  and 

E reparation  for  eternity  should  be  made 
y reading  serious,  contemplative  books, 
such  as  Dodd’s  Reflections  on  Death  and 
his  Thoughts  in  Prison,  Taylor’s  Holy 
Living  and  Dying,  and  Littleton’s  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead.  I am  not  writing  a 
humorous  parody  on  the  education  of  a 
young  lady,  but  am  faithfully  transcrib- 
ing the  titles  of  the  books  selected  by 
those  who  directed  her  reading. 

I doubt  whether  many  women  read 
the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  when  the 
teacher’s  eye  was  not  upon  them.  I 
doubt  if  they  cared  much  what  men 
thought  their  position  ought  to  be, 
because  they  knew  what  it  really  w*as; 


and  they  were  willing  that  men  might 
have  the  word  of  sovereignty  as  long 
as  they  had  the  fact.  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft  might  protest  to  the  utmost, 
but  they  were  content  ‘‘rather  to  be 
short-lived  queens  than  labor  to  attain 
the  sober  pleasures  that  arise  from  equal- 
ity.” Their  condition  compared  favor- 
ably with  that  of  the  women  of  other 
countries. 

Americans  practised  marriage  freely, 
but  the  habit  of  unmarrying  had  not 
been  acquired  and  divorce  was  not  a 
national  evil.  The  social  life  of  the 
country  existed  without  this  scandal  to 
furnish  food  for  conversation.  In  1811 
Thomas  Law,  an  eccentric  Englishman, 
whose  real  residence  was  in  Washington, 
established  a legal  residence  in  Vermont 
so  as  to  obtain  a divorce  from  his  svife, 
Elizabeth  Parke  Custis,  a granddaughter 
of  Mrs.  Washington.  They  had  been 
leaders  of  the  society  of  the  capital,  and 
their  separation  and  marital  differences 
had  caused  a social  commotion.  This 
was  probably  the  first  instance  of  a 
divorce  in  the  society  of  the  city,  and  it 
stood  alone  for  many  years.  Regular 
divorce  laws  were  a novelty  in  the  coun- 
try. In  South  Carolina  a divorce  had 
never  been  granted.  In  New  York  for 
a hundred  years  before  the  Revolution 
there  had  been  no  divorces.  That  state 
had  no  law  on  the  subject  until  1787, 
when  the  courts  of  chancery  were  au- 
thorized to  pronounce  decrees  from  the 
bonds  of  matrimony  for  statutory  cause 
alone,  but  the  legislature  might  do  so  also; 
and  the  law  remained  thus  for  many 
years.  Generally  speaking,  the  states  in 
which  English  customs  held  most  tena- 
ciously were  very  strict  in  their  reasons 
for  divorce,  and  those  which  applied  rules 
of  their  own  were  more  free.  Louisiana 
had  the  liberal  laws  of  the  Code  Napoleon. 
Divorce  was  still  exclusively  a function 
of  the  legislatures  in  Delaware,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Maryland.  In  Georgia  the 
legislature  might  allow  divorce  by  a two- 
thirds  vote  of  each  house  after  the  cause 
had  been  tried  and  a verdict  given  in  a 
court  of  justice.  In  the  other  states  it 
was  a function  of  the  courts,  and  the 
causes  for  allowing  it  extended  to  intoler- 
able ill-usage,  wilful  desertion,  and  ha- 
bitual drunkenness.  But  whatever  the 
laws  were,  they  were  rarely  invoked. 
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ureamin'.  .in*  that  tickled  him  to  death, 
fht'  iiei:  .thmr  he  done  was  tec  steal  my 
cat—  an*  tha*  mouse  in  the  place!  Bur 
on  accounr  o*  the  mouse.  I 
missed  birtv  by  night  at*  day;  ’itb  her 
K»>ne  I felt  's  cf  there  warn’t  mi  one  in  the 
Ivwse,  An',  besides-.  I dkln’t  know  surety 
>\hat  that  imp  might  u done  to  her — ef 
he’d  drorynded  list  or  shot  her  up  ap* 
starved  her.  Sometimes  !‘ve  thought 

there  was  more 
h»s  mother  in  him 


- ^AHAFS  th.vr  f”  tnoi 

a sudden 

\ f*‘A  X T ' )rattk'  r*f  pebhhs  on  thy. 

%!l  YA/  .vCtip^er  window -pane. : 

m:  V V m (t Reddy -mnlv  Reddy 
- '#*  Mrs,  Fa r- 

A y;:  --:,.  C'i  ..;  r.  !*.  shining.  tile  - tir'o 
on  her  tap.  “J  le's  *nad  *irh  me.  An’ Tie’ v 
rhrowin  ' stuns  in  the  rohin  that  has  ht  r 
pest  under  die  civcmih  m;  • p.-i  sh  Me 

ain’t  got  within* ' • 
agio  the  robin; 

^he’d  rutWt 

r',f.  mr  iW 

on7  • 


•*.  stuns  ■ 

^~he  was  sr.ty  as  3 

cat  htmaelf  them 

days.  He  ain’t  so 
Mtry  now— poor 
Imle  had  sOtd.  j 
can ' t tel!  yji  w'  ay 
\ suffered  'oh  the 
smhk*  a-p<w  t v » * 
back,  couldn't  t-n 
no  draught , m> 


an*  i h c: . •> ..  ■ 

mouse. 
how  sermeej 

ter  rave,  nti 
f r om  h a r 
t'O  u I <1  n * r 

W<  o-y.ylA 


m .fcv  . • >>.v/  »vr  v‘ 
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bake  nor  broil.  An’  then  there  come  a 
great  gale  an’  blowed  the  board  off,  an’  the 
stuns  made  a hole  in  the  shinglin’  that  it 
took  time  an’  trouble  an’  money  to 
mend.  No,  I ain’t  no  use  fer  Reddy 
Blake.  Leastways,  as  I feel  jes’  now. 
An’  he  knows  it,  an’  fires  at  the  robin 
w’ile  he’s  thinkin’  up  suthin’  wuss.  One 
time  he  come  ter  the  porch  where  I set 
a-sewin’  an’  hed  jes’  stepped  inside  a mo- 
ment, an’  he  caught  up  my  work-basket 
an’  scattered  the  thin’s  in  it,  the  pieces  o’ 
this  very  quilt,  so’t  took  me  half  the  fore- 
noon ter  pick  em  up.  I tell  ye  my  fin- 
gers tingled  ter  make  his  ears  smart. 
Yes,  there’s  been  many  a time  I’ve  jes’ 
longed  ter  take  him  acrost  my  checkered 
apron,  though  he’s  mos’  too  big.  There’s 
some  o’  the  pieces  now.  Oh,  this  warn’t 
done  all  ter  onst.  Why,  it’s  took  years, 
offan’on.  Yes,  I set  by  it.  You  wouldn’t 
think  it  of  jes’  patchwork,  but  there’s 
been  tears  shed  into  it — cotton,  too, 
mostly.  The  days  I was  a-linin’  an’ 
bindin’  of  it  off,  seein’  all  them  bits  an’ 
mindin’  where  they  come  fum,  I must  ’a’ 
cried  showers.  Makes  me  feel  queer  in 
my  throat  ter-day.  That  linin’  now — 
w’en  they  put  new  fittin’s  into  the 
meetin’-’us  I ast  fer  the  old  curtings  be- 
hind the  pulpit.  They  was  faded  in 
reg’lar  streaks,  one  streak  reddish  an’ 
another  streak  buff,  where  the  sun  hed 
burned  it.  I put  it  on  jes’ so;  looks ’s  ef 
’twas  done  a-purpose;  old-fashion-bro- 
cade-lookin’. The  work’s  a kind  o’  rec- 
ord, ’s  you  may  say.  Fer  all  the  days  o’ 
my  life  are  stitched  inter  that  quilt!” 

“How  interesting!”  said  the  sympa- 
thetic Miss  Sally. 

“Here,  I’ll  show  ye,”  said  Mrs.  Far- 
rell, throwing  it  over  the  back  of  a chair, 
the  better  to  unfold  the  laps.  “You  see 
that  little  bit  o’  lavender  color?  It’s 
French  caliker.  That  was  a piece  o’  my 
fust  long  gown.  I mind  the  day  I put  it 
on.  I felt  as  ye  do  w’en  ye’re  goin’  ter 
the  circus  or  any  great  thin’  ye’ve  been 
lookin’  forrud  to.  It  seemed  ’s  ef  life 
was  jes’  beginnin’.  I was  goin’  inter 
a world  where  everythin’  was  bright. 
There  warn’t  a thought  o’  death  in  that 
world,  no  grief,  no  disappointin’.  ’Twas 
all  hope  an’  gladness.  That  atom  o’  lav- 
ender! An’  that  rose-sprigged  piece  now! 
Pretty,  ain’t  it?  I hed  it  on  the  evenin’ 
he  said  I was  more  to  him  than  all  the 


world,  when  he  put  his  arm  ’roun*  me 
there  in  the  darkness  o’  the  lawn — the 
moon  jes’  gone  down,  an’  the  dew  on  the 
wild  roses  sheddin’  sweetness  ’ith  every 
little  breath  o’  the  soft,  dark  wind — that 
rose-sprigged  piece — full  o’  love  an’  joy! 
I can’t  a -bear  the  smell  o’  them 
roses  summer  nights  now.  That  dust- 
colored  scrap!  I hed  that  on  the  day  1 
larned  he’d  changed  his  mind  an’  was 
goin’  ter  marry  her.  My  life’s  been 
dust-colored  ever  since.  I’m  speakin’ 
reel  free,  mebbe — ” 

Miss  Sally  pressed  her  hand  for  reply. 

“Yes,”  resumed  Mrs.  Farrell.  “That 
blue  right  by  it?  It’s  ofTn  the  gown  she 
stood  up  ter  be  married  in.  That  yaller 
was  her  fust  baby’s  ni’gown — Reddy’s. 
Oh  no,  I never  quarreled  with  ’em. 
’Twarn’t  wuth  w’ile.  ’Twarn’t  long,  I 
guess,  ’fore  he  found  out  he’d  giv’  sub- 
stence  fer  shadder.  He  lost  her  money 
— bank  busted — an’  he  died.  An’  no- 
body knows  jes’  how  they  keep  the 
breath  between  their  teeth.” 

Mrs.  Farrell  was  silent  awhile,  trac- 
ing her  finger  up  and  down  the  pieces. 
She  started,  as  if  coming  back  from  a dis- 
tance. “’Twas  suthin’  later  I took  John 
Farrell,”  she  said.  “He’d  ast  and  ast, 
and  along  ter  the  last  I thought  ’twarn’t 
no  use  two  on  us  bein’  onhappy.  So  we 
was  married.  I’d  ’a’  been  a good  wife  ef 
he’d  lived.  But  w’en  we  started  off  in 
the  chaise  the  folks  throwed  thin’s  arter 
us,  an’  suthin’  hit  the  hoss  so ’t  he  rared 
right  up,  an’  we  was  tossed  out,  and  I 
was  lamed  fer  life,  an’  John  Farrell  never 
stirred  ag’in.  His  folks  give  me  his 
propurty.  My  mother  came  an’  stayed 
’ith  me.  See  that  gray,  like  a soft  bit  o’ 
cloud?  It’s  only  a mite,  but  it  holds 
ower.  ’Twas  hern,  my  mother’s,  w’en 
er  hair  was  the  same  silver  color. 
Makes  me  think  o’  the  flower-de-luce  in 
the  gardin  by  moonlight.  Mother  uster 
walk  there  Sabbath  evenin’s.  Yes,  yes, 
oh  me!  An’  this  laylock — my  sister 
Mary  wore  that.  ’Twas  becomin’.  She 
was  a sweet,  serious  gel.  She  thought  her 
husban’  stood  ’roun’  w’en  the  world  was 
made,  an’  he  thought  she  made  it.  They 
was  happy.  There’s  the  misery  o’  grow- 
in’  old — you  jes’  walk  among  graves. 

“W’en  I see  that  speck  o’  red  and 
blue,  I bring  ter  mind  the  time  the 
boys  come  marchin’  hum,  what  there 
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AW  "this,  i.*vnvctt;~iny  Stsijrs.  marv  wore  that 


'iFhhf,  ttqis  i shied  :V  one  •*'  the  old  battik  dav  o’  the  .sm*  She  \x;n  »!;o  I;  - 

H ms  rfiar  vois  shor  rer  pieces.  :.I  darned  complected  -.Sort  o'  flaslmv.  i vu  out 

if  ...  proper  Yes,  Reddr's  lost  his  sonic  wild  red  lilies  >>ri  he  r i>juv<:,  There' 

foot,  as  y<«i  nas  s.o  in  . ;m' '.viflvHir  t;oiri’  . >a$  lots  o'  life  in  her.  Gur’us,  bmv  hiV 
ter  u.jf.  cithtr.  Spin  >•'  ho,  aeiioni.  ( cti  v Mowed  pm!  Ob*  my  life’s  lived  o..t 

do'  no  hut  1 ice!  sorry  ler  him;  seem  ret  in  this  quilt.  1 do'  ‘nit’  but'  l’l)  b'ev  it 

symi.ri  rliiy-r,  fit's  ho  n wos\  sence  he  huntd  'irh’nK*.  I hue’s  nobody  K-t  kruuy 

lost  ((.  few.  Havin'  T,  r go  thru  life  u'.if  it  til!  means  " 

limpin'  ‘ith  my  larm:  loot's  sort  of.  en-  ’"!  wd),"  sauj  Miss  Sally.  ‘‘And  vyt> 
ii-pilcum'.  An'  ;>s  ve  ;;.,v.  ht  ain't  the  will  Mrs.  Holmes. ” 

money  ret  buy  a new  one,  their. . Sight  Mrs.  ■Holmes  lv:ul  hist  lately  tome  m 
paper  or  wood  kind.  X sc  tin  one  o'  the  the  village  with  Miss  Sally,  be  r com- 

I s that  come  hum  font  war  that  bed  panton;  and,  hiving  houclyr  am/id. house, 

botb  kgs  shot  off  jcV  below  the  knee,  ;n;'  she  wars  humoring  herself  with  the  oka 

he  hed  two  ’tvoeiden  legs?  an'  be  wees  that  it  was  old  Colonial..  was  ad.>jtf<ng 
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her  furnishings  to  the  idea.  and  wa«  in 
way  of  being  iirruk-nsely  interested  in &fl 
pertaining- to  the  pt&St" 

A'WhvVVd  Mils 


muyoh  that  t ritusnn  .stuff,  changing  it  to 
suti-.ruior,  she  would  turn  it  about  and 

..  .11  i ".'r  '•  i*!  t t t r 


Ml!  tfient  tht  stofy  of  the  place  and  the 

pr'-pk.” 

I tuner  thought  she  was  silly  as  that: 
A luindred:  dollars'!  Rf  she's  gt»t  money 
to  throw  yvv.iv  so  she'd  hr  ru  t buy  Reddy 
his  u I.  n !•  V 

“But  she  doesn't  know  any  thing  • 
Reddy',  eyegpt  as  a hoy  jumping  off  a 
h a \ m mu  a rui  h .ivmg  his  font  crushed.” 

Redd  v ;ti»r  t nothin'  to  her.,  1 fenow,r 
said  \ii>.-  fVrt.ll 

V ffpt  Vu  yaiv't  say  if'1*  niont3;  thrown 
paid  for  ia  thing .yuti  value 


ippi,  IBi-  ■ J§ffc 

this  quilt;  is  not  dri'.y  vetti'r  histstrvvhnt  a 
history  of  the  place,  a real  live  hook  of 
ehrotticles.  Rhe  was  t|  ui  te  okc  i red  a hum 
« Vteryou  drtdin$sted  \ 

should..  She  'pet> 

haps  a hutydryd  dollars  for  itf  , ’ jibe'said 
it  was  a vdo'ld 

he  a rVsbmune  to  rhe  place  to  have  it 
worn  our  lifct'  any  common  covering. 
She  said  she  could  hang  it  hygir  an 
empty  doorway,  flu-,  lining  outside,  and 
when  people  admired  the  work  of.  the 


aw  a y 

m&m  ,]  I 1 (f  - V:  PSPS . v ■ ! 

M Sin:  loiildiiV  hev  thm  quilt  ef  she 
entered  d it h silver  dollars!"' 

• ' Wh%t %'  lot  r»ne  eoqld  do  with  VI 
:v„  though,  Mis.  Fimelj,'* 
\)  <.:••■ -h  J.iibcr  plaintively, 

' V /dm  s-diyt-  talk,  dear.  I'm  sot  as 
M'.n'nt»  Wy.  This  /juiU's  my  life 
u i mi)  \ti’  rrtv  life’s  goin'  inter  the 
ifli.l  •v." 

1 1 r 1, uy,  i i.h>  t a.lk,  Mrs.  dFarrelU” 

" Ini*  iru  t you  soy  them  pieces  ate 
idlers  show  in’  me  w V 
I wore,  an’  Callin’  no 
pivters  rr  the  others  >n 
w’at  they  wore,  when 
we  v.  as  yqung.  ,'TtV 
lw;t  ter’ n a photograpli- 
all'Utn.  It  keeps  j-cell- 
m’  me'  1 'ivas  young 
onsiy  \ wa<j  young 
oust.  I hed  the-  pleas- 
Iffle.  ' annr.do|<f»ihh|l!';  id*  -rtiy; 

life.-  An’  .there  can't 
• he  two  forenoon*-  o: 

une  d.ayrqfVdW-f!!!*  ain’t-’. 
®U  >#..  alh.giVtiiVIfidBld's.  the 

viler  ^o'  the-  i-v  t tiitr 

<•  ’ R ed 

d «uhy 

’i.t:h  that  lost  foot  o’. 

histn  pout  link  chap’1 
J d ’nr-'  v \ ] keen 
KtKjr  rhe  hrt  lt  scamp  on  my 

R:Y«V  part  -of  his 
f o t i noon  n gone,"”  said 
Mijss  ■.Sally, ’ .who  had 
both  M/$.  Holmes’s 
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wishes  atsd  Redd}  ’s  neeessi ties  on  her 
mind,-'*  unless— 


Miss,  Sally  ’$  pale  face  flushed,  hut  she 
did  rjot  know  how  u> say  mute,  and  she 
vast:  down  her  e^tfsvind  ^entl)'  said 
good-by; 

“No.”  said  Mrs.  Family  as  if  she  still 
had  Miss  Sally’s :r*ty  t hev  it. 
Jc' can't  hang  in  anybody's  empty  dpar- 
way.  sacredto  be  seen 

of  every  hojlyF*  And  ay  s;ht-  $toud  tip 
—wondering  then  a little,  about  Miss 
Sallyfs  urshaishtd  smeJice  and  her  own 
unanswered ' question,  and  Yet?  in  some 
Idind  inner  consciousm;**.  knowing  the 
answer  very  vctll— she  saw,  as  she  held, 
her  hands  high  in  disposing  her  -quilt 
propemv  the  hujes  on  the  green  playing 
Half  and  Reddy  Blake  ieanuig  on  iris 
crutch  just  outside  the. /mg.  A ball 
ffe\v  wdd,  and  Reddy;  hdimg  his  <r«tch. 
-aught  it  on  the  fly  and  .-.Oit  it  hack;  and 


straight;  t he  f»uor  little  creetUf'  -Sf)* 
stud  v>  herself'.  44  I'm  ashamed  <m  ye,, 
M 'villa  Farrell.  Keepur  a grtttch  agiit 
a cljiUll  1 ain'  t no  business— -tf  Fd  Heep 
hi>-  mother— as  1 uVight  *a?  hen’ — she 
thrust  her  head  rh  rough  the  often  win* 
flow  space.  ’'Reddy/'  she  emd,  sud- 
denly, ‘*}  £»u  come  here' I”  .Ky :'Y 

Reddy,  his  footing  regained,  turned 
and-  looked  at  her  and  then  lodkeil  hiH-R 
at  the  game, 

“ Ef  that  motion  ain’t  jes  the  vy&F  h;ls. 
father  uster  cy  Reddy  she  re|H«m;dY',: 

Fie  turned  ;tg.;siuy  then  lie  liesit.i  ted, 
then  he  started  to  come.  ami  stopped, dy 
goin’ ter  hcv  cty;ur<-;i*tan.ar  his- 
tufts  an’  Honey  fer  ktippyrv.  You  rottiy 
in  an’  -set  fey,?5'  she  Called,  v • r.;  -f 
Rcsf^ly  hesitated  again;.  . f ly  sttspeeiyd 
a trap;  luv  gririhed,  but  he  did  out  ad- 
vance, 

“Honor  bright  •“  .called  Mrs.  Farrell. 

Reddy's  grimace  was -brief. 

“Come  along,  now."  said  Mrs.  famdl. 

And  although  not  ghgC/Si  gib- 

ing,. convinced  mother  *;>f  1h  r I rie ndiintyis 
nor  his  desert.  He  decided  he  would 
chancC  >C  He  slowly  made  h.B  way- 
around  to ■ trji-e1  end  dour,  where— while 
the  biscuits -vyert  baking  and  the  honey 


.|i'»  sat . c>$.  fits*  K5»t?.s'  pit>  of>AY  CAT 


dripping  from  the  cHpYhp-ht:  #rf;  upitrt 
the  steps  holding  pn  bis  kfiCF' . the  Hid; 
gray  cat*  who  seemed  phased  to  renew 
a, apiainnuice  as  she  purred  ; Shg-  h^d- 
Iftst '.g  foot  jn  a tram  and  he  fgly  s p^i^ 
apt  sympathy  with  hyr  as  he  smoothed 
her  head,  somewhat  astonished  to  find 
himself  here,  watching  Mrs.  Farrell  1 imp- 
el g on  her  little  journeys. 

“He  does  favor  his  father.,”  she  was 
rhitjk ing,  “1  guess  the  fpischief  in  htm’s 
hern,"  . 

When,  he  was  summoned  he  put  the 
cat  down  genii'  . 

“There's  three  on  ne"  -aid  Mrs.  Far- 
fell.  “ You  nuke  if  jokc  u'  m'rfprr'n, 


. 

rs.  Fatr 

1:;1L 

<+k 


■find  it  ciir*'.*.  -jVit^eVKT.  for'  *Kt- . de-ad-amh^one  iitisi-yis 
h.ilf  so  mi'sf’vc-  were  a IF#-  Wtje'aHvt--  -S'nrJ  act five  <*  her 
wrMte-‘i  '• : $fh$  ;«i^lfc4.;- ;thc- -. bi tt.er- 

Roddy*  .if-  pangs  of  shame  and'  sorrow  -when  $he 
ur  a moment  first  tnyt her  recreant  lover  walking  v ith 
or  wo  f,»F  ^iflidl^irtc^Jirnyt-d  '-hfriifej-f  a . bis-  bride,  and  she  herself  stricken  with 
bn  I ham,  trencherman.,  and  Mrs.  Farrell  this  deformity.  ^ he  had  learned  bow  t<> 
felt  in  a way  ffartcmih  He;  mjgiht:  have  manage  it  better  jamv  and  scarcely  no- 
had  bnovts  or  home,  which  is  idling  tired  it.  She  did  not  know  char  a pang 
when  you  are  hungry,-  but  nothing  to  'of  pity1*  -almost  as  sharp-,  shook  the  k»v- 
linger  over:  and  this  fable  had  a-  charm  er’s  heftrr  in  the  midst,  of  his  new  life. 

||  mm!*}--,  and  the  honev  y. as  ioxuri-  “i  guess  1 do  fr  cried  Reddy,  in  a tor- 
nus.  rent  of  words  let  loose,  “Gb,  Mis’  Kar- 

1 1 c was  mo  busy  jfo*  spends  at  first,  but  relb  wtn  1-  hcv  to  go  to  the  blackboard 
after  the  third  helping,  .and  h^n  fiMfs,  to  schule  aj(  the  gets  puts  tip  their  han’s 
had  left  the  tabli-  fhf  •> rf hiielr  not  to  seem  ter  see 

ciwer,  he  eaitie  to  the  eortcflj^^(Mhat  • _ ipW  ■ lr*s  awful  ter  he  pitied  so!  WVn 
this  was  no  dream. . '■  Ivijsct - iw^if^thier^ntits .sti^hiiiMn  a hurry — .an* 
honey  were  real.  - and.  if  was  plain  that  she's  a Hers  in  a hum  —-the-  others  girs  it 
hegonea  were  to  fie  bygones.  •“!  osier  for  her  hist.  And  It's  the  same  way  w ith 
he  sorrv  h r you,"  ' said  Reddy,  his  teacher.  And  o*  course  1 can’t  play  hare 
knife  suspended  <>n  the  way  ?>>  the  .an’  houn’s,  -1  c;«;n*f.  climb  a tree,. I can’t 
(iiirrer.  run  to  base.  1 can’t  ever  he  a missionary, 

’’Surry  fvr  n>v!”  esdm.med  Mrs,  Fat-  and  I ■can’t: — ” 
oil  with  a rtuick  sttypicion:  that  Reddy’s  “ 1 here,  rheriy  rht-re,  Reddy t There 
shiftless  uunh-r  ffiiehi.  have  said  un*  ain’t  birr  One  «'  them  thin's  much  cor,- 
speakahie  things.  ‘ * Wjry. dot ' goodness’  serquens.  An’  yhw  -&  missionary,  any- 
sake,  w hat  fori”  ways!” 

'’Sundays.”  said  RetRfyfi  ”W;hi?riybti  ; '.’’A'lisstona nes  fravel.aH’jfegihe'  worF, 
come  -inter  mt-ennV’  an’  do  good.  An’  thin’s  like  t!«r  ain't 

<><!’’ sh,  replied.  ! -ee.  Yu  mean  mvcGi.isc-rquens  r Tbcy’fe  the  hull  of  a 
jriy'  fc'  -r  Ves.  .it’s  too  bad,  But  you  boy's  life*  an*  a man's,  ten?.  An'  nobody  ’ll 
knob;  hove  it  is,  yom  s;  if  now,”  hire.  me  ter  hold  a boss  t»r  rnn  an  arrant. 

" fi  oo  Vi,  I } do!”'  F ain’t  no  good  ar  ail!’'  And  Reddy's 

Thy/‘^)ph^Vw^yt RyddyVy toJif  ^truu' k tears  >»}rt‘d  his  honey.  “And  I-  ain’i 

agamsr  <onu  i!uiie  iu  Mrs  Fanetl's  mum-  gor  money  fer  a false  foot,  an'  nobody 
«ty.  .V<W'i^ul4''M.pdli'."cdil  u -memoir;  else  has!"  he  tonclilded. 
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the  other  boys  datseftt.  I’ll  lam'  ye. 
She  went  back  and  washed 'her  dishes, 
looking  a ft*?  if  Reddy  as  she  raUrvtd  about. 
*■  ?*d  like- — I’d  ? i ke  f ust-ratc  tea  take  t.H ay 
glii'ld  aft*  fFteh  him  upi"  she  rboiight., 
" But  >tW0dIdr>Y'hk'f4^Yi;r  John  Katreil 
ter  use  his  money ■&% .tinner, the  sareunj- 


getbci-  add  Ltd  his  face  in  hit  e}K»w;  and 
M rx . F a > x ell ea me. around  fh e. table,  a | » 1 
she  had-  no  t r» rtie  ftyot  tyt"; 
her  own  and  were  not  his 
ancient  enemy;  and  l>sd  . > 
his  curly  head  on  her 
shouldeV*  and  \y;as -wiping 
away*  hi.$-  with  her 
apron,  «v>f  quite  certain, 
either.  w(i*fcneFthey  were 
hisr  rears  t, i her  uw  n. 

“And  Fve  been  real,  bad 
to  youf*'  he  sobbed  at 

;V-y/  /-  ; 

” DonVyc  give  up  so.” 
she  sa'itL,':  “TherCs  no  ./  ’ 
knttwm*  w'at  ftiay  hap 
pen.  There’s  more  ways 
than  <mt  to  kill  a srqt.  r ; 

The  Lord  looks  out  ter. 

the  I ante  ;m?  the  iazy  an7 
them  that  worsa  work. 

So  you  ;m*  mi-  ah’  Kitty's 
all  right.'’ 

Mrs.-  F arrfdl  sy atted  to 
vrallfr  hoairAvith  Reddy  ; 
after  the  List  of  the 
hi  sen  its  and':  honey 
had  disappeared.  *’$♦». 

Mtv’  firm  1ST  said  in. 

“’TwoiilJ  be  ptiftickly  re- 

dikeilous two  on  us! 

iwo  cm  us  goto1  along 
lergethet  ami  a lame  c,u  |:f 
fulfil  on*!”  But  he  took 
with  him  all  hr  vould  la-  - 
hor  along ■.■with,  in  rhe 
shape  of  an  empty  hiyk 
pusjung  ic  with  his  spurt 
ami  and  foot,  a |<  >rtg  nmi 
tiring  task.,  but  buoyed 
hy  thr  [irriftiiW'  ‘of.  Mri  , 

Farrell’s  fi rsr  sWa rin  of 
bees.  ‘‘  You  cari  be  a bee~ 
keeper,”  she  had  said, 

“ nri’  do  a jot 


ft  stCMers  B£Auri*ut  anh  wecirrix  ,«.$  am  a>;c*  Tahhstby 
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fulgent  lighr  ft*  the  full:  moon  tam- 
through  i ht*  open  window  and  hi!  upon 
the  quiltaniLgaveu  a certain  s,m>pgfe 
«.  mmtnt-Si,  a sort  0 giorji ymg  mingling 
of  its  many  coiors,  so  that  u seejned  >n 
t he  nmtnentsumt- 
thing  av  beautiful 
and  precious  as  an 
old  tapestry,  h 

clous  and  of  ■' a 

fepfeOned . some-  Jt, 

thing  like  life,  it- 

stond  a moment  4$^ 

irresolute-  5 hen 

stye  hen  t -ihd 

snatcheditupr 

with  a sudden 


a.  growin’  boyV  an’  ter 
1 rips  It  g$t  him  a foot 
half  c, in  hr  at  irueus.s 
at  her  : h in  t , In  an'  hy , 
igrnwy.  1 can  'jefjsm 
him  this  miriute 
W«eh  he*  lamed 
i>r  handle  it!  I 
van  set  Ins  glad 
hilly,  late'  shine, 
an ” them  tyje-s  ’i t h 
theii  hlue  bia/.t 
light  up  e v eiy 
f.rrtklc../l think 
therm  bits  o’  rags 
v>i.ii  make  folks 
happj  :»s  that.! 
Ms  an’  Alls’ 
I formes,  an’  Red- 
dy? 1 s’ppse  that 
Was  what  Aliss 
Sally  was  dm  in’ 
at>-  she’s  a reel 
jphdWi  feibn.  My. 

. [[  soul  alive,!'  w 'em 
1 was : jfoitii  chin’ 

■ : faW  n'v.  an  them 
■ ' shreds *ny  patches 
1 never  thought  6’ 

. .;t"hy  ' good  v work 
they  Was  houn* 
ter  flit!5’  And 
Mrs.  I’srrell  wept 
home  with  a song 
in  her  heatt  which, 
had  in  it  much  the 
same  ring  as  the 
I’ott’s  Wkfe  build- 
id,  hettei  than  he 
knew."  But  as 
she  -shut  the 
d niWtt.  nf  t ho, 
InglilUiy  W here  she 
had  htWn  wont,  to 
keep  he/  treasure 
a fra  l il  l R;ed  to 
i ior  i ti\t  Aumtev. 
the  sni«dl.  of  the 
W ild.  roses  in . «Ht . 
came. mr  and  she  yai'  diwft  and  in 
inf  hr- r in  mi  loy  she-  c i ifd:  hit  tctlf- 
!y>’  ’no’  w’at  I’m  ;y-Cryin ' for,”  she 
as  she  wiped  her.  Wy^W  I've  loft 
p>iit.  w he  sure.  But  I'm  eoirf  lei 


she  were  snatch-' 
shg  It  out  of  a 
great.  ; •danger.'; 
” My  Lord!”  she 
exclaimed.  '“.My 
Lord  in  heaven! 
To  think  I*d  riith- 
er  keep  them  hits 
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haw  ever  st^n  it  epmptued  how  many'  cutting  of  timber.  Many  3 rime  I have 
raspberries  n catbird  cm  eat  . bur  I know  {a in  »<«  the  ground  up  rijc-  slope  in  fruit- 
it  i%  more  than  ! rare.  to.  spare  from . the  mg  season  and  watched  a catbird  darting 
s ines  in.  mv  own  garden,  where  :<  pair  hack  and  forth  to  these  s ines,  as  if  his 
of  catbirds  who  mst  each  year  in  a mb  appetite  were  insatiable,  his  trim  gxm- 
Msi».  r dogwood  beneath  my  .study  win-  metal  body  taking  the  sun  on  head  nr 
dow  love  to  feed.  Out  in  our  abandoned  wing-tip.  Presently  I would  get  up  and 
clearing,  however,  I do  not  begrudge  stroll  <iyer  t<»  gather  some  htrries"  for 
them  rhe  berries;,  which  grow  in  a comer  myself  You  would  have  thought  a 
where  the  vanished  farther  made  bis  last  band  of  human  pickers  had  been  there, 

ro  see  all  the  Whitish. 

■■*$'  ..  hd'gd.S  ^ield  thc»f  store,  2nd 
fo  autumfK  Of  better  still 

‘ iv.  *'  id  winter,, 'when  iwfc  weed 

^ >wt^  tops  stand  op  dry  and 

- stiff  above  a light  covering 
of  snow,  kyrtiji  may  see  the 
Canadian  nr  tree  sparjrbws 
(so  called,  perh aps,  because 


A V/i\  1 
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they  spend  most  of  ther^TiVesr.-ba'  thiC  dimed  clearing,;  but  it  was  busy  enough 
ground!)  hopping'  up  to  peck  at  the  last  night! 

S^cds,  or  -occasionally  one  moire  -vise  Richer  food  than  the  weeds,  however, 
shaking,  the  seeds  down  and  picking  is  provided  near  our  pasture  In  the 


dbst  oi  seecj  i'htlls  arid 
i n n o m e r 3>  b J e tiny 
tracks;  There  is giPth- 
tng  m.pre  ;hfaUtiful 
than  the  Weed  cops, 
abort  a deep  snow  by 
country  roadside  nr 
forest  edge.  Consider 
a group  of  'c  ild-irarrot 
t o p ’s  flQueen  Anne's 
face),  dried  and  turned 
up  into  fretted  cups  to 
hold  each  its  thimble- 
ful of  snow,,  or  a dump 
of  withered  gn.ldeftrod 
bloortts,  as  perfect  in 
shape  as  they  were 
w hen  the  frost  struck 
them  down,  hut  a 
brownish  g r a y now 
in  s t e ad  of  gojd, 
A hove  all.  look,  for  the 
pods  of  t he  indkv-.fed, 
three  of  . more  <>n  a 
single  tall  stalk,  a 

lovely  y dip  w isb  brown 

insttfg,  V;tW  d e 1 c c a ty 
jnoU«e-.g,fUy'  -on  the 
tongue)  yl)  ic  ji  curly 
over  Itke  the  hood  of 

a Juck-ln-the-ptdpjtl 
The  milkweed  pods. 

■atibyipyiffe&rihjFp’.' 

of  winter,  wirh  the  full 
sun  .upon  them-  are 
like  pvtrihi'd  .orchids. 


('ASTraprus 


Qfass  thps.tjffi  hiyelyi.  tDP?  rising  tltfOAigh 

the  daz/Ji1,  and  c a* )f tytf J s ,y y Irccy : w;hgji  the  . hahy  birds  an.-  .getting  their 
and  many  a more  Ui.iribh  weed.  And  growth,  when  the  mother  robins  are 
..kviery  pne. that  beaf^d^ds  >is  e^lfor-  dhyibusly  btisv,  Mao  may  have  fdr- 
the  birds  most  stiliFo  rli*s  clearing.,  hut  if  we  take'  dtir 

delicate  of  ctchingy--ra  ylftar • 'quietly turd er  the  eherrjyrted*  and 

stiff' lines,  a puff  ef  w-irhvfcd  bfootn.  ' -wait' a tew momem*  till  the  frightened 
Against  rht:  dazzJing  ground  plate  of  biriif:.a.m-;ftra$sami;.  tVk-.ffnd  oiirs&Fpcs  r?y 
snow-  Tins  fcor  marks,  with  the  line  the  midst  of  almost  feverish  avian  artiv- 
of  the  tail  lietwcgh.  make  roads  'amid  ity.  Robins  dart,  into  the  tree  inees- 
all  tire  weeds  of  our  pasture  after  winter  siotly,  making  » considerable’  noise 
has  come.  We  may.  call  it  an  ah  an-  about  it,  too.  Now  and  then  a big 
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flicker  comes  winging  mv > the  branches;  insect  pests,  especially  tfcrtt  caterpillars, 
There:  is  tilt-  gorgeous  Hash  of  an  oriole,  but  if  these  pests  were  kept  dowfs  br- 
and sometimes,  perhaps,  the  brilliance  spraying,  a few  wild  trees  might  to  b> 
of  a rose-breasted  gro^htfak  r?f  a taoageb  a considerable  proteetjop  <m  the  edgy 
Only  the  robins  so  haunt  our  domestic  of  a cherty  orcliatd. 
cherry-trees  (can you  w«  muemher  how,  Along  such  4 fence  as  that  where  the 
as:  a hoy,  you  were  Itisrtiyd*  when  rob-  severe! 

cedars.  The  cedar  is  not  a 

Af-dy'  d ■"■  Yy  . common^  tree  wirli^  uv.  to 

* e r o'  thc 


Guhhceticut . . . , „ J H | M 1 1 

pastures  art-  studded  with 
dark  Sentinels,  and  ipany 
an  old  fence  post  is  com- 
panioned byb3;  sutrdyr  tree 
or  ovo.  When  t h e hi  ue 
cedar  berries  ate  ripe  in  the 
a u turn  n the  fare  visitors 
among  the  bird;?*  such  as 
cedar  vc:ax.-wings,  robins, 
jays,  and  perhaps  bhjebrt-ds 
and  rufed  grii use  (par- 


tridges),  find  thenr  a ready 
food,  and  find,  as  well,  w-atni 
p rotect fan  frpjp  ifarly 
Storms  in  the  thick;  fohigee 
1 he  young  Ccda ts;  to:',  m r*ke 

tln?  smaller  sparrows  In 
early  rntrimk-f:  Thy  fcjfflayg? 
is  so  dense  and  upstanding 
the:  trunk  that  Such 
a nest  is;  practically:  in  visa  * 
Me,  dad  one  existed  in  our 
yard  last  year,  only  hrynst- 
high  beside  a frequented 
garden  path,  for  many  weeks 
before  Kt  discovered  it. 

The  lively  goldfinch  .« 
brother  to  the  bucterflie^ 
in  'ofli;  forsaken  pstatuit  in 
■;  There  are  but  few  thistles,  ■ 
e clustered  mnidwdd  sun- 
fork  ol  an  old  logging  road 

*.:****1-»-  ■ ,rjrr, 

::  red-breasted  tecs  pretty  color  scheme  of  pink  and.  gold.  It 
m _ preference.  Pet-  seems  almost  as  if  the  finches  realized 
mall  frmy  bet  u-r  f>r  their  own  harmony  with  this  bit  of 
seen  a mot  hut  robin  wild  gardening,  for  they  wing  into  the 
:!vc  successive  times  bed,  seeking  this?  ie- down  for  their  nests, 
1;  cherry  down  the  and  s*gi;tip$: -up  a swarm  of  day  brown 
afe,  4it0:'p.y:c  up  had  been  invisible  be- 

fmit  -'tf'M  entirely  \Tbpfc;  Phis  gaMyn-patclb  too*  Is  itiur- 
tr.  Thy  wild  cherry-  . tnufeus  with  bees  on  a warm  summer 
undesirable  rn  An:  mommy,  Later  the  flftcji  returns  to  the 
yy  harKor  yoymany  yunfiovvers  for  tlu-.i r seeds,  and  later  still 
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you-  may  see  .the  chi icLacKes  darting  fast,  Many  df  their  tracks-  led  down  tc» 

pi  ,uid  cheerily  our  of  the  pine,’  on  the  spring,  which  was  still  open  jn  the 
the  same  errand.  Center- — a black  hole  in  the  expanse  of 

Pine  buds  .at*/ .Still  another  form  of  snow./  Evidently-  they  -had  .gone,  ■down 
food  th^  pasture  ;^ffr>rds,  and  thfeb.ng-  todtVftk  or  bathe-  ■'"Si 
Iish  pheasants  which  have  oiverruo  our  ' ;T  Uiis  same  deep  snowanel  accompany- 
Berkshire  v;  bods  in  the  Hit  dfceath?  af*  Ing  TohJ  brought  down  TdilSfew.  England 
the  feeders  The  phensahr  is  A walking  and  JSew  York  from  the  Jrtbrtit  nocks 
'h»td%  treading  with  ucm  foot  directly  h<-  upon  Books  of  the  rare  pine  grosbeaks, 
hind  the  other  in  a 'perfectly  straight  large*  beautiful  birds  which  mob*  si- 

tine,  and  he  will  often  tramp  for  miles  Iviuty  save  for  occasit«nal  lirtfo  soft 

without  leaving  the. 

ground  I Wmr  ■ ,,,,rm-^nir[,1irat1.,,. , , 


self  tracked  one  m 
light  srmyv i for  more 
than  two,  arid  found 
him  at  the  find  let  ?. 

‘ne>f  «$•  hviYet,:  ■ l'h* 

! t k v t h e.  pamulgc. 

: (pH'haps  he.edu.  5 « 
they ; are  pfot&rfvij: 
tasty-. tdb ' •••vi:eek ' to 
thv  yeath  tlte  pli^as- 
ahts  like  tw  feed  m 
open  tpaces.'andtfey 
pamcuLirh,  n f ft-  c ? 
dur  paMtaree  hecaiist 
many  little  saddling 
pines  havv  begun  f>> 
eotfjp  put.  from  the 
forest  edge  and  yliinh 
the-  sltipiiv  ;ys.pi'tia|fy 
around  rhe.  spring. 

ITnly  The  arlu-t  day, 
walking  softly  bti 
snow  -shoes,  we  came 
ot  the  woods  into 
the  /vpi  n da/ralt?)  anti 
iraw  f n ti  r b r o v»  n 
pheasants  c 1 as  e to 
The  spring,  waddling 
on  the  ynevty.  They 
d id  hot  fly  u p ril|  we 
•M'ctae  within!  H ft  y Jeer 
,<>(■  thejn*  5 he  snots 
w!.ii5:  two  ;foer  dekp. 

»t  had  thus 
jfatsed  theif  feedirig; 

TuveL  Their  tracks 
w e re  Y ever  where 
about  the  seedling  pint,-.,  and  the  Juicy 
lirrl..;  .terminal  buds,  yt  Licit  had  been  nut- 
of  reach  before  the  storm,  were  nipped 
nft' Ey  the  htindred.  Sfedw  which  made 
food  scarcer  for  other  birds  made  it 
easier  for  Them  r<?  obtain.  IYrhaps  that 
is  ov}e  - reason T,hey : art  nudriplyins.  so 


y<Ai>a:^cn  erveis  wi’bcik'*  W T-dw* 


notfes,  almost  like  the  pleasant  squeaking 
m a ntiy  hinge.  ; They  grew  very  tame 
as.  winter  progressed,  and,  from  a dis- 
covery of  the  wild  barberry  hushes  in  the 
vroods  ;md  abandom'd  Hearings,  moved 
in  ta  feTd  iiptm  the  barbyffy  hedges 
lining'  the  drives  of  summer  estates,  and 
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tij£jn.  in  front  of 

;jb$:c$&£i  * (,%  <>(?'  i>$Mt  ^Vs: 

.i^iiy  '.{jib  job  a feirhetry  hiiijlr  siifyi3njidf4 
\$}jmatvia 1 1 V 'by. Wf jiiiJ -S t j His  tHe  SJiOv  , 

a tqpnfijst  Wa*?-  * hr; 

:V;<t»w.-.\  A young  grosbeak,-  out-  yet  'an- 

.nV<-4  "it  -tbr.iliunif’v'  0*  n-il  phuM-age.  his 

Wtukiffe  • ijf  ' jn.i  frVftftj.’  .'si-ilMVtJVt, 

thy.  seeds  and  pu!pf  \.  Pres&ptiy  he 
dropped  the  skip  on  the  snow,  epyiifed  a 
gentle  squeak  of  rsvof  • hopped  to  a new 
spray,  and.  . cp  i ite  unmindful  of  us,  be- 
gan on  another.  The  snow  had  no  tt-i- 
rots  for  him  so  long  as  that  IVnsh  held  ground  m get  it,  and 
out.  with  it  to  a ernr.ch  and  erir  vjf  it.  Smn-e- 

The  maW  harvest  of  our  pasture  is  times'  they  spit  out  the  polp?  apparently 
undoubtedly  the  apple  ercip.  and  the  .linxirtit  to  get  at  tfie  scgck,  espeeially: 
rr.aior  harvesters  are  the  det-r.  The  alter  the  .fruit  is  over-ripe.  Sometimes’ 
-apples  rut  small  arid  hitt  er — nr  el  re  they  appear  to  swallow  it.  I n old  feiicc- 
tasteless'-^notv,  h .now*  raged'  by’  the  op-  holes  t retjugniml  by  chipmunks  and 
t.'imisnv  of  i houeau,  f h.ive  Kitten  into  squirrels  yon  will: nfren  find  apple-seeds, 
many  hundred.;;,  of  wild  apples  since:  l On  the  other  hand,  you  will  often  find 
igad  his?,  mirhd^l  paejrt  in  tbeif  apphfs  partially  eaten  on  the  protimi 
praise,  hut  i|  tovi?:  yc't;  thscov%  .»■  hent^tih  the  trees,  hut  not  bitten  tbrtmgh 
second  Baldwin,  or  even  an  equal  nf  the  to  the. corey  unmistakably  by  si|ldrneTs, 
twhfriiSRt orchard  otip,  At  .The  rabbits,  aisp.  eat  the  apples  in. \4w- 
aiiyy  raiei  I no  Iffriget  p]i;k  tlrt  apples  fn  ret.  They1  will  even  • come  ip, to  pur 
this  pasruve,  .No ont  picks  them.  They  gartlcp.  •'Inst  to  the  vdhge  street,  and 
/id!  to  the  ground  on  an  autumn  night,  eytt  the  rotten  apples  on  tu^fro^en  emp“ 
and  no  one  bears  the  soft,  startling  thud  post  heap.  It  is  the  re  toe  eat  hunts 
in  xht  silence  tiF  the  forgotten  clean  nip  them,  stalking  behind  the  hedge.  One 
But  the  souirTih  and  the  deer  know  ,,f  the  delights-  of  a wtdk  to  .our  pasture 
whetv  ihev  are..  More  rhao  onct,  in  is  the  soft,  .'streaking  approach  through 
auuijnn,  wtr  have  come  otic  into  the  «fe  woods,  ami 

pasture  in  lime  to  see  a squint!  leaping  pheasants  from  the  ground  x\ hen  vie  arc 
attoks  the  open  Sp^ti  tmwi»r*/ihe  sheJtef  discovered,  or,  at  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  ping*  With  ap  apple  in  his  mouth;  «f  * ^hite  Wrmls-baR,  bijnpding  way 
and  we-  have  often  Seen  owe  pick  an  from  tinder  the  app!«-trces.  The  pips 
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JSAvamp  take*  is  ill  winter  * perfect  net-  Eastern  v>u> 
»*>rjc  <*f  tftjeir  regularly  tfav*ije<i /v>a<ls  arr  fevv,  if  4 
the  feeiliny-gretm4s.  The  vi  hu  ypeiul<3 
mad  on  rhis  mswjro&Sf  tff  peopled 
■t.raik:  ■ tures.  are  It  v 

The  ofri/apjiic-trees  of  few  nik-s  fri 

itudtled  te>tn  sUckcrr  and  spikes,  are  tions  of  bat 
A)  w a favorite  roosting- pbce  lhr  the  As  for  nv 
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at  young  hemlocks,  apparently  pulling 
off  the  tips  as  he  passed  along,  much  as 
a horse  will  do  when  you  are  driving 
him  idly  down  a country  lane.  But  the 
ground-hemlock,  or  American  yew,  is  not 
thus  lightly  passed  over.  When  the  deer 
find  a clump  of  this  evergreen  rising 
above  the  snow,  they  fall  upon  it  eagerly, 
and  sometimes  eat  it  down  almost  to 
ground-level.  It  is  a staple  of  their  diet. 
Another  staple  seems  to  be  sumac. 
More  than  once  I have  come  upon  a 
deer  along  some  back  road,  feeding  close 
to  the  boundary  wall,  and  investigation 
has  disclosed  that  he  was  eating  sumac 
fruit.  In  winter,  when  you  pick  up  a 
deer  track  in  the  woods  and  have  time 
and  patience  to  follow,  it  will  frequently 
lead  you  to  some  sumac  hedge  by  a 
pasture  wall  or  back  road.  Before  it 
gets  there,  to  be  sure,  it  may  take  you 
into  the  deep  forest  for  ground-hemlock, 
and  over  a frozen  swamp  to  a spot 
where  there  are  water -holes  protected 
from  frost  between  the  peaty  hummocks, 
or  even  over  a mountain  almost  too 
steep  and  slippery  for  your  feet.  But 
ultimately  in  our  New  England  country 
the  deer  will  probably  swing  back 
toward  a sumac  patch,  even  if  it  brings 
him  close  to  a village,  and  leave  the 
signs  of  his  feeding  on  the  broken  stems. 
To  start  a doe  with  her  fawns  by  a 
sumac  hedge,  to  see  her  clear  a stone 
wall  at  a single  leap  with  no  running 
start,  to  see  the  fawns  with  white  tails 
like  rabbits  go  cavorting  after  her  with 
all  the  grace  of  animated  saw-horses,  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  nature. 

As  you  are  tracking  your  deer  through 
the  woods,  you  will  come  upon  many 
other  signs  of  wild  harvesting.  Perhaps 
you  may  be  sitting  under  a pine-tree, 
when  suddenly  a cone  scale  will  fall  on 
your  head.  Listen,  and  you  will  hear 
the  sound  of  crackling  far  above  you. 
Creep  out  away  from  the  tree,  and  look 
up.  It  may  take  you  several  seconds 
to  find  him,  but  presently  you  will  spot 
a red  squirrel  sitting  in  a crotch,  teanng 
busily  at  a cone  held  in  his  fore  paws, 
to  shred  it  down  to  the  edible  part. 
Perhaps  if  you  are  very  quiet  you  may 
see  him  descend  the  trunk,  spring  out 
to  the  ground  when  he  gets  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  leap 
across  the  snow  toward  an  old  stump,  or 
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some  other  tree  which  contains  his  hole. 
Occasionally,  even,  he  will  disappear 
into  the  snow,  working  through  a tun- 
nel he  has  built  to  some  hiding-place. 
There  will  be  scarce  a stump  in  the  pine 
woods  without  its  litter  of  cone  scales 
on  the  snow  about  it,  and  scarce  a tree 
without  tracks  leading  close  to  it,  and 
tracks  leading  away  from  it  which  start 
three,  four,  or  even  five  feet  out.  The 
pine  and  purple  finches  feed  on  the 
cones,  also,  as  well  as  the  rare  pine  gros- 
beaks, and  the  crossbills.  If  you  ever 
get  a chance  to  observe  a crossbill  at 
work  shredding  a cone  you  will  no  longer 
consider  his  odd  bill  poorly  adapted  to 
its  purpose.  It  never  slips,  but  holds 
like  a vise  while  the  hidden  neck  muscles 
under  those  brick-red  feathers  do  the 
work.  This  is  the  bird  which  an  old 
German  legend  says  got  its  twisted  bill 
from  trying  to  pull  the  nails  from  the 
Saviour  s hands  when  he  hung  upon  the 
cross,  and  its  red  feathers  from  the 
sacred  blood. 

But  hark!  the  dog  has  flushed  a par- 
tridge! It  goes  whirring  off  through  the 
woods,  with  its  uncanny  facility  in  dodg- 
ing obstructions.  There  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  spot  whence  it  rose. 
On  a southward-sloping  bank,  in  a shaft 
of  sunlight,  the  snow  has  almost  melted 
away,  and  with  a little  scratching  the 
bird  has  uncovered  some  partridge- 
berries,  or  eye-berries,  as  we  boys  used 
to  call  the  fruit  of  the  Mitchella  repens , 
that  dainty  little  evergreen  trailer  which 
bears  its  fragrant,  waxy  flowers  in  June, 
and  later  its  bright  red  berries,  on  the 
forest  floor  of  our  American  woods. 
How  glossy  the  leaves  look  now,  and 
how  brilliant  the  berries,  as  they  lie  on 
the  dark,  exposed  mold,  amid  the  snow 
and  the  scattered  fragments  of  dead 
leaves  scratched  away  by  the  bird!  They 
are  pleasant  to  the  human  taste,  also, 
though  without  the  pungency  of  checker- 
berries. 

The  partridges  are  growing  scarce  in 
our  Berkshire  thickets.  Certain  game-  ~ 
keepers  say  it  is  because  the  English 
pheasants  have  driven  them  to  the 
mountain-tops,  but  I have  my  doubts  of 
this.  We  have  thousands  of  pheasants, 
to  be  sure,  and  as  they  are  protected  the 
year  through,  they  are  extremely  fear- 
less, walking  up  to  our  very  door-yards 
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after  grain.  But  there  is  a fatal  open 
season  on  partridges,  and  where  they 
are  hunted  they  are  shy  and  scarce. 
Ascend  the  Crawford  Bridle  Path  up 
Mount  Washington,  however,  where 
they  are  apparently  not  molested,  and 
before  you  break  out  of  the  woods  on 
Clinton  you  will  often  come  upon  whole 
coveys  of  them  beside  the  path,  so  tame 
that  they  will  almost  let  you  touch 
them  with  your  hand,  as  they  will  in 
the  Canadian  wilds.  I have  stood  in  the 
path  and  watched  a male  bird,  with  three 
or  four  females  about  him,  scratching  in 
the  moss  not  six  feet  from  me,  and  have 
talked  aloud  with  my  companion  while 
the  partridges  continued  feeding,  quite 
indifferent  to  us,  and  keeping  up  a soft, 
hen-like  coot,  coot  of  their  own,  a lovely 
little  woodland  sound. 

The  fact  that  the  English  pheasants 
are  not  necessarily  inimical  to  partridges, 
at  any  rate,  is  attested  by  the  experience 
of  a breeder  in  Lenox,  who  found  both 
birds  nesting  on  terms  of  perfect  peace 
in  the  thickets  of  his  carefully  posted 
and  patrolled  estate.  These  beautiful 
birds  could,  he  believes,  hold  their  own 
with  the  pheasants  if  given  the  same 

(>rotection.  What  a pity  the  chance,  at 
east,  is  not  afforded  them  1 No  surprise 
in  the  woods  is  more  startlingly  sudden 
and  nerve-tingling  than  the  uprush  of 
an  unsuspected  partridge  and  his  boom- 
ing flight  along  an  alley  of  sunlight 
ahead.  Why  must  it  for  ever  be  a temp- 
tation to  pull  a trigger?  Alasl  man  has 
got  but  little  beyond  the  instincts  of  his 
remote  ancestors! 

The  partridge  feeds  on  strawberries, 
as  well  as  on  the  berry  which  bears  his 
name,  on  checkerberries,  false  Solomon’s 
seal,  apple  buds,  pine  buds,  and  even  on 
wild  grapes.  Sometimes  the  grouse  will 
sit  in  a tall  tree  almost  like  hens  at 
roost,  and  perhaps  you  may  see  them 
in  the  early  morning,  or  late  twilight 
after  frosts.  They  are  more  at  ease  than 
hens,  however,  and  negotiate  a change 
of  perch  with  far  more  grace  and  much 
less  audible  excitement. 

We  have  no  quail  in  Berkshire  County, 
which  is  one  of  our  serious  failings. 
When  I was  a boy  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, a half-witted  French  Canadian 
was  often  my  companion  in  the  open, 
because  he  could  sit  down  in  a held  by 
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quantities,  and  they  are  not  at  all 
averse,  as  I can  unfortunately  testify, 
to  Spanish  iris  bulbs.  They  nest  not 
only  in  the  woods,  but  in  our  gar- 
dens, preferably  under  a pile  of  pea 
brush,  or  the  straw  protection  on  the 
flower-beds,  and  often  I have  found 
their  tracks  in  the  snow  all  about  the 
weed  stalks,  and  the  dust  of  trampled 
seeds,  as  if  they  had  shaken  down  their 
food  by  climbing  the  stems. 

The  mention  of  maple-seeds  brings  us 
around,  by  a process  of  suggestion  plain 
enough  to  jfie  Y ankee,  to  spring.  When 
the  sap  runs  in  the  maple-trees,  when 
the  melting  snow  steams  in  the  sugar- 
grove,  and  makes  a haze  that  is  perme- 
ated with  the  aroma  of  wood -smoke 
and  boiling  syrup,  spring  indeed  is  on 
the  way.  It  is  then  that  the  yellow- 
bellied  woodpecker,  or  sapsucker,  comes 
into  prominence,  if  not  into  repute.  He 
makes  one  or  two  holes  in  a tree — deep 
holes,  sufficient  to  induce  a good  run  of 
sap — and  then  goes  to  another  tree,  and 
another,  and  still  another.  When  his 
taps  are  all  running,  he  starts  back  and 
makes  the  rounds,  drinking  insatiably, 
and  also,  some  say,  feeding  on  the  in- 
sects which  stick  to  the  wet  bark  around 
his  bores.  Mr.  Burroughs  denies  this, 
and  on  the  occasions  when  I have  driven 
a bird  away  from  his  bores  I have  never 
et  found  anything  but  clean  sap  and 
ark  in  the  hole.  He  taps  the  yellow 
birches,  also,  for  they  have  a very  con- 
siderable flow  of  sap  in  spring,  which,  in 
an  unboiled  state,  tastes  nearly  as  sweet 
as  maple.  Later  he  favors  apple- 
trees. 

The  squirrels,  likewise,  are  sap-drink- 
ers at  this  season.  If  you  will  break  the 
twig  of  a sugar -maple  in  spring  you 
will  soon  find  a crystal  drop  depending 
from  the  abrasion.  The  squirrels  know 
this,  and  they  either  nip  several  twigs 
off  or  bite  deeply  into  the  larger  shoots, 
and  then  go  back  over  their  tracks,  drink- 
ing the  sweet  sap  drops.  I have  seen 
them  do  it  in  the  maple  at  my  own  door, 
as  well  as  in  the  woods. 

Our  investigation  of  that  deer’s  diet 
has  taken  us  far  afield  from  our  aban- 
doned pasture,  over  the  snow,  through 
the  woods,  even  into  our  own  gardens. 
Let  us  return  once  more  to  the  sunny 
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slope  where  the  stray  sheep  wander  and 
the  finches  dart  and  dip  above  the  nod- 
ding thistle-tops.  The  small  wild  apples 
are  already  forming  in  the  trees,  for 
future  harvest.  The  little  trickle  of 
water  which  runs  away  from  the  spring, 
over  a ribbon  of  emerald  grass  into  the 
woods,  tempts  our  feet  for  another  brief 
excursion,  till  we  stand  on  the  edge  of 
a swamp  and  see  amid  the  weeds  the 
winding  canals  of  the  muskrats,  where 
they  swim  in  their  search  for  lily-roots. 
As  we  retrace  our  steps  a squirrel  chat- 
ters at  us  amid  the  pines,  and  when,  a 
moment  later,  we  break  into  the  clearing 
once  more,  a startled  cock  pheasant 
rises  from  his  feeding  and  skims  away, 
his  long  tail-feathers  streaming  out  be- 
hind like  the  rudder  of  a monoplane. 
The  summer  afternoon  is  very  still,  yet 
a hundred  sounds  are  audible — the 
chime  of  crickets,  the  hum  of  bees,  the 
croak  of  a frog  in  the  spring,  the  sweet 
• cheeps  and  liquid  songs  of  the  birds,  the 
murmur  of  a lazy  wind  in  the  pines. 
How  delicate,  how  peaceful,  these 
sounds  arel  How  unprovocative  of  tir- 
ing thought  or  senseless  worry  is  this 
pasture  solitude!  Here  the  beasts  of  the 
wood  and  birds  of  the  air  find  nourish- 
ment and  go  happily  about  their  wood- 
land harvesting.  The  declining  sun 
bathes  all  the  slope  in  “the  golden  light 
of  afternoon,”  and  pushes  its  beams 
down  the  forest  aisles  to  play  tag  with 
the  shadows.  We  lie  quiet  beside  the 
spring,  and  see  a rabbit  hop  across  one 
of  these  aisles,  his  tail  flashing  white, 
and  make  for  the  shelter  of  a young  pine 
thicket.  A catbird  mews  by  the  rasp- 
berries. Out  of  the  deep  wood  rings  the 
elfin  clarion  of  a thrush.  It  is  a little 
world  of  little  creatures,  toiling  happily 
for  their  bread;  and  yet  the  soul  feels 
for  them  all  a curious  kinship,  here  in 
this  silent  pasture  where  the  shadows 
lengthen  and  the  rising  sea-surf  mur- 
murs in  the  pines.  To  shoot. the  least 
and  smallest  would  be  to  break  with 
murderous  hands  the  bonds  which  link 
nature  into  unity.  The  drumming  par- 
tridge, the  thrush  who  in  shadowed 
thicket  sounds  his  liquid  call,  the  poet 
with  his  verse-^how  much  of  star-dust 
is  in  each  ? It  is  only  the  rash  man  who 
attempts  the  answer  with  a gun. 
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The  Miracle 

BY  KATHARINE  FULLERTON  GEROULD 


•V  Roderick  come  in 
> say  good-by  to  his 
• v;  oother  f”  Vincent 

■mmmamm 


[y,._  >ayfe  addressed  the 
rained  nurse  with 


( ,%  yrfy  i .think  so.  lie's  not  an 
hysterical  child,  is  he?"  She  did  not, 
by  the  least  turn  of  the  head  in  Mrs. 
Sayle's  direction,  pretend  to  consult  her 
on  the  point.  Rosin  a broke  in.  however, 
from  her  chaisf-lon^tf* 

‘‘Roderick  hysterical?  Why.  he's 
bursting;.  With  health.  OF  course  he  can 
come  in.  I fftt£.r?;sce  him." 


day  old.’’  She  lifted  her  arms  to  clas; 
the  sturdy  little  figure,  and  Ifjss.td  hi- 
duxk  heartily. 

"Are  you  sick?"  he-  asked,  van 
gravely.  • ■: 

‘‘  Dear  me,  no!  Bur  I may  be; 
little-  So  Aunt  Pauline  is.  going-  to  rak* 
you,  and  vou'i).  see  Daddy  erve-rv  day 


each  other  over  her  head.  A mute  4«ci 
sion  passed  between  them,  and  Sayle 
wept  put  of  thy  room  to  forth  the  boy, 

Ri>sifia'  Sayk;  lifted  herself  a little  on 
her  iaventler  pillows.  "You  all  are,  too 
absurd.  Miss  Maddox,  I’m  still  a hu- 
man being,  you  know,  if  little  Vincent  is 
going  to  be  horn  as  soon  as  he’ll  tonde-' 
set-nd  to  arrive.  I give  you  fair  warning: 

1 don’t  want  hole-and-corner  consulta- 
tion*; and  I don't  want  things  kept  from 
me.  They  don’t  have  to  be,  I’m  really 
not  a fpol, ; FitTnness'  and  gaiety  were 
evenly  balanced  in  her  tone. 

The  grave  mouth  of  the  TtUrse  widened 
slightly  in  a smile.  ‘"Don’t  worry,  Mrs. 
Sayle,  We  have  no  desire  lo  keep  things 
from  you.” 

U osin  a s h i vered  in vr ardly  at  t he vve  ” 


- — the  mystic  federation  that  ir  M 
Oh,  all  for  her  good]  But  w ho  wants 
a secret  society  working  in  the  dark  for 
one’s  benelir  ? 

" Here  be  is,”  Vincent  Sayle  swung, 
his  five-year-old  son  lightly  detwn  from  a 
broad  shoulder,  beside  his  stepmothers 
cpuch.  \ ' . ‘v  . ' 1 

"Gnod-by,  dfe»r,yd|3ijj|  Pauline 
I saui  you  might  ;h^iifeij|||iile^tn  once  a 
week.  Have  a good'  lime,  Roddy,  and 
you  shall  see  baby  brother  when  he’s  a 


fou'U  coirm  Itonse  very  swtfnv 
couldn't  get  cm  wrthoiu  yoa.  Oond-hv,'1 
' She.  jessed.  Kb# . .again,  and  lay  back  no 
her  -pillows,  ’ ' v y V Tv  UTT ' T : V -V ; ; :: ; ■'  V.  ■• . : v yv -r/L V 

"Good-hyj”  He  turned  to  bis  iarh^; 
"Can  J drive  the  goats?" 

" 1 think  m,**  They  wtot  our  to- 
gether, Miss  Maddox  following  them. 

: y;  "I  wondc-r  what  Vincent  will  be  like 
'when  kr  is  five."  rrumouted  Rosina  with 
closed  eyes.  Different  bom  Roddy.  1 
sbttuld  think.  And  yet, -who  knows*  Oh. 
Vincent,  Vincent  darling,  what r'-gre'  yokv 
going  to  be  like?"  Then  she  cove nd 
her  face  with  her  bands.  "Suppose  it 
shouldn’t  happen;  suppose  1 shouldn't 
love  hint  as  much  as  I want  to;  suppojii- 
there  shouldn’t  be  any  miracle!"  Then 
she  filing  her  arms  wide  and  stated  at 
the  sunlight — great,  hollow,  golden  pulh 
of  it  beyond  her  couch,  "isn't  it.  hkt 
me,  out -to  be  willing  to  wait  and  set— -to 
he  wo r tying  and  worrying,  as  if  any- 
thing I could  do  beforehand  would .:j$tak* 
anV  difference?" 

Miss  Maddox  tv-entered  the  .rdMB' 
vrith  a tray.  Ro&ina  Sayle  ate  her  swuf 
slowly,  Suddenly  she  turned  to  t he  mm*- 
*4.|3o  y mi  eh  ink He’ll, -be. fair  or  dark?  Wit 
inhemance  is  evenly  divided,  all  the  wet- 
back,; $o  Mendel  doesn’t  help  me  out. 
Mendel  doesn’t,  anyhow,  unless  you 
have  as  many  children  as  guinea-pigs. 
What  do  you  th»nk  She  looked  very 
young  and  eager  propounding  the  ques- 
tion, 

" There’s  no  telling,  Mrs.  And 

it  won’t  make  a bit  of  difference  t»  you 
after  the  baby  comes.  It  may  be,  a girl, 
too  —you  d on ’t  seem  to  have  t hoaght  of 
that.'5 
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“A  girl?  I should  think  not  1 Would 
I spend  my  time  having  a girl  ? Girls  are 
very  rare  in  my  family.  The  two  oldest 
are  always  boys,  and  often  there  are  no 
girls  at  all.  Besides,  what  do  you  people 
know  about  it?  I’m  the  only  one  Who 
knows  anything  about  that  blessed  baby. 
And  I’ve  never,  from  the  first  minute, 
been  in  doubt  on  that  point.  A girl 
indeed!  He  isn’t  in  the  least  like  a girl.” 

Miss  Maddox  laughed  outright.  She 
had  heard  other  young  mothers  predict 
quite  wrongly  every  physical  detail  of 
their  first-born.  It  was  a perfectly  well- 
known  symptom  of  maternity.  The  pre- 
scribed treatment  was  not  to  contradict. 

“I  think  I’ll  have  a most  beautiful 
nap.”  Mrs.  Sayle  yawned  widely,  after 
she  had  finished  her  luncheon.  “And 
when  my  husband  comes  back  from  Mrs. 
Dart’s,  will  you  send  him  up  to  me?  I 
want  to  ask  him  about  something. 
Thank  you.  And  now  I’m  quite  all 
right.  Here’s  the  bell,  and  Frances  will 
get  me  anything  I need.  Do  go  and  have 
a lovely  walk  in  the  garden.  I think 
you’re  rather  silly  not  to  go  farther,  with 
things  as  they  are,  but  I suppose  you  are 
right.  Oh — if  you  just  would  give  me 
that  book  in  my  bedroom,  by  the  read- 
ing-lamp . . .” 

Mrs.  Sayle’s  voice  was  exquisitely 
modulated.  It  ran  through  a hundred 
silver  notes,  accentuating  here  and  there 
with  a feather-like  emphasis. 

“The  blue  book  you  were  reading  this 
morning?”  Miss  Maddox’s  tone  was 
not  approving. 

“Yes — Holy  Dying” 

The  nurse  brought  it,  with  a grudging 
smile.  “There  are  half  a dozen  new 
novels  down-stairs,  Mr.  Sayle  said.” 

“Yes;  I’ll  take  those  later.  Just  at 
present  I can’t  do  with  anything  but 
really  good  stuff.  I give  you  my  profes- 
sional word  as  a patient  that  it  doesn’t 
depress  me  in  the  least.  Quite  the  con- 
trary.” Rosina  Sayle  waved  her  hand 
as  the  nurse  left  the  room. 

Cheering  though  Jeremy  Taylor  may 
have  been  to  her,  she  did  not  take  him 
up  at  once.  Instead,  she  lay  in  her  long 
chair,  pondering,  as  she  had  done  so 
many  times  in  «ie  last  months,  over  the 
adventure  that  was  so  soon  to  have  its 
climax  there,  under  that  roof,  herself 
the  protagonist.  “It  is  the  inevitability 
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that  appals  one,"  she  murmured.  "I’ve 
never  before  been  up  against  anything 
concerning  myself  that  I couldn’t  have 
stopped — couldn’t,  I mean,  if  I had 
willed  it  supremely.  But  there’s  no  dis- 
charge in  this  war.  It  is  extraordinary, 
for  all  it’s  so  natural."  And  then  she  fdl 
to  musing  silently,  for  there  were  some 
things  that,  even  in  her  solitary  solilo- 
quy, she  did  not  put  into  words.  They 
articulated  themselves  mutely  in  the 
back  of  her  brain;  but  even  the  lonely 
air  heard  no  echo  of  them — even  Vincent 
Sayle  caught  no  hint,  in  their  intimate 
spontaneous  talks.  “You  pay  for  being 
a New-Englander,”  she  had  once  said  to 
him;  and  had  been  silent  when  he  asked 
her  how.  You  paid  precisely  in  being 
haunted  by  all  sorts  of  things  your  an- 
cestors had  abjured.  The  New  England 
conscience,  as  Rosina  Sayle  well  knew, 
cangive  averyfairimitationof  aWitches’ 
Sabbath.  Your  real  New-Englander 
knows  perfectly  what  it  is  to  meet  the 
devil  face  to  face— to  say  nothing  of  all 
the  shapes  that  he  mistakes  for  the  devil. 
It  is  characteristic  that  there  is  nearly 
always  more  than  one  shape.  There  is 
not  often  the  joy  of  focusing  on  one 
antagonist. 

Rosina  Sayle  herself  could  hardly  re- 
trace her  own  winding  path  through  the 
thicket  of  scruples  that  had  intervened 
between  her  and  happiness.  She  had 
not  only  the  New  England  conscience: 
she  had  also  the  New  English  sense  of 
humor — the  distinctive  characteristic  of 
which  is  that  neither  grimness  nor  trag- 
edy prevents  its  play.  Both  are  apt  to 
be  torturing  for  the  possessor.  If  heT 
heart  had  had  to  make  it  out  with  the 
undeniable  fact  of  Vincent  Sayle’s  first 
happy  marriage,  her  ironic  mind  had 
faced  as  well  the  latent  incongruities  in 
the  role  of  stepmother.  The  stepmother 
motif  had  jigged  across  her  romance  as 
the  Venusberg  music  jigs  across  the 
Pilgrims’  Chorus.  She  had  no  fear  of 
not  doing  her  duty  by  Roderick;  she 
had  a good  deal  of  fear  of  not  loving  him 
properly.  She  wasn’t  fond  of  children; 
she  hadn’t  the  miscellaneous  maternal 
instinct  with  which  some  women  are 
happily  furnished.  She  had  hoped  that 
the  miracle  of  marriage  would  include 
Roderick  in  its  magical  sphere — that 
when  life  turned  her  into  Vincent’s  wife  , 
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it  would  somehow  turn  her,  with  the 
same  gesture,  into  Roderick’s  mother. 
And  it  had  not  done  so.  She  didn’t 
know,  even  now,  on  the  edge  of  experi- 
ence, what  a mother  felt.  She  was  even 
afraid  that  she  shouldn’t  feel  the  quin- 
tessential maternal  passion  for  her  own 
child.  But,  after  all,  that  must  take 
care  of  itself.  If  that  extraordinary  and 
ugly  thing  happened,  it  wouldn’t  be  her 
fault.  She  had  loved  her  husband  pas- 
sionately and  had  wanted  her  child: 
she  had  performed  all  the  proper  pre- 
liminaries, and  probably  she  would  be 
the  average  mother.  If  she  couldn’t, 
it  would  prove  her  the  monster  she 
still  refrained  from  calling  herself.  She 
was  quite  sure,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
no  mother  felt  so  detached  from  her 
child  as  she  felt  from  Roderick.  He 
was  pleasant,  he  was  good,  he  was  lov- 
able; but  nothing  tore  at  her  when  he 
came  and  went.  She  hadn’t  achieved 
the  paradox  of  feeling  him  in  any  way 
part  of  herself.  Her  conscience  saw  to 
it  that  she  should  therefore  wrap  him, 
all  the  more  stiflingly,  in  practical  kind- 
ness, in  patient  listening,  in  canny  fore- 
thought. On  the  whole,  she  had  put  it 
through  pretty  well,  she  thought.  Rod- 
erick must,  with  the  philosophy  of  child- 
hood, have  made  up  his  mind  that 
mamma  was  like  that.  Perhaps,  his  own 
mother  having  died  in  his  infancy,  he 
didn’t  miss  anything;  perhaps  he  didn’t 
know  that  most  mothers  took  their  little 
boys  more  naturally,  more  spontaneous- 
ly, than  she.  Why,  she  fixed  her  smile 
and  pitched  her  voice  when  she  heard 
him  coming,  as  mechanically  as  if  she 
were  a court  lady  following  a prescribed 
etiquette.  She  felt  as  ceremonious,  when 
she  heard  his  prayers  at  night,  as  if  she 
were  attending  a coucher  du  dauphin. 

All  this  she  nad  grown  used  to,  hoping 
now  and  then  that  Roddy  didn't  real- 
ize. But  with  her  own  son  coming — 
ah,  should  she  be  able  to  manage  that? 
Would  not  her  instincts  riot  about  him? 
Would  not  her  mental  and  physical  mus- 
cles respond  so  naturally  to  his  appeal 
that  even  five-year-old  Roddy  could  see 
the  difference?  Would  Roddy  spoil,  for 
her,  her  own  maternity?  If  she  didn’t 
love  her  child  as  most  mothers  do,  she 
would  be,  for  herself,  a monster;  and  if 
she  did,  then  wouldn’t  she  be  a monster 


for  Roddy?  S 
the  event  that 
in  her  traditic 
If  your  delicat 
you  remember* 
at  the  mercy  o 
then  for  very 
dering.  But  a 
and  if  she  blam 
things  that  wer 
so  hard  not  to! 
terror  that  she 
husband.  That 
of  Roddy.  She 
him  and  his  fa 
ridiculous  about 
up  to  Roddy  nc 
and  her  husband 
(to  the  end  her 
justice),  but  to  i 
whatever  power  i 
sible  for  the  irn 
She  should  really 
Roderick’s  guard 
she  laughed  to,  a 
New  England  sen* 
makes  an  unnatu 
England  consciem 
Vincent  Sayle  i 
tions  at  this  desii 
to  kiss  her,  and  i 
his  head  she  asked 
“Is  he  all  right? 
“Roddy?  Of  c< 
the  buckboard,  dr 
Thomas  dropping 
him.  They’ll  spoi 
there.” 

“ Don't  you  thinl 
she  asked  with  wist 
“You  do,  my  de; 
“Oh  yes;  I mea 
want  to  spoil  him.” 
“Why?^ 

The  question  was 
Sayle  did  not  intern 
in  exposition  of  her 
had  saved  Vincent : 
go  through  with  it. 
own  little  son — thei 
she  might  have  to  sp 
— not  until  the  clima; 

“Because  that  is 
for.”  She  hated  to  t 
ventional  sentimental 
not  speak  yet. 

“ It  seems  a little  o 
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“that  you  and  Marian  didn’t  name 
Roderick ‘Vincent.’" 

“Of  course  it  is  his  middle  name.” 

“Yes,  but  it  should  have  been  his  first 
— your  eldest  son." 

“Marian  didn’t  like  repeating  names 
in  a family.  And  we  were  both  espe- 
cially fond  of  ‘Roderick.’’’ 

They  had  always  talked  about  Vin- 
cent’s first  wife — not  with  any  morbid 
effort  to  bring  her  into  their  own  con- 
text, but  often  enough  to  prove  to  them- 
selves that  she  was  a subject  that  could 
be  discussed.  Rosina,  though  she  had 
never  known  Marian,  had  made  a point 
cff  it;  and  the  fine  fiber  of  her  husband’s 
consciousness  had  responded  delicately 
to  every  stress  of  hers.  Rosina  often 
wondered  why  she  could  be  natural 
about  Marian  and  not  about  Roderick — 
perhaps  because  Marian  wasn’t  there 
and  Roderick  was. 

“You  don’t  mind  my  calling  hkn  Vin- 
cent? I couldn’t  have  him  anything 
dse.  We’ll  find  a nickname  in  time,  if 
you  don’t  want  any  one  else  to  have 
your  name.’’ 

“Of  course  I don’t  mind.’’  He  smiled 
at  her. 

“I  feel,  you  see,  that  there  ought  al- 
ways now,  for  all  time,  to  be  a Vincent 
Sayle  in  the  world.  His  son,  and  his 
son — on  for  ever.  Even  if  the  name  is 
all  they  have  of  you,  better  that  than 
nothing.’’ 

He  smiled  again,  then  looked  at  his 
watch. 

“If  you  could,  dear,  I think  it  would 
be  well  for  you  to  take  a little  turn  on 
the  porch  in  the  sun.  You  know  Dr. 
Betts  wanted  you  to,  up  to  the  last 
minute.” 

Rosina  rose  obediently  and  carefully. 
Again  she  had  the  curious  sense  of  not 
belonging  to  herself — of  being  a chattel, 
managed  for  her  own  good.  She  didn’t 
mind  being  her  husband’s  chattel,  but 
she  resented  faintly  the  temporary  sup- 
pression of  her  personality  in  all  other 
minds. 

“Promise  me,  Vincent,”  she  said,  as 
they  went  out  on  the  wide  upper  porch, 
“that  you’ll  tell  me  everything,  straight 
through.”  Then,  as  she  saw  his  face 
darken  ever  so  slightly:  “No,  I won’t 
make  you  promise  a thing;  but  remem- 
ber, if  there’s  danger  or  a complication. 


or  a decision — unless  I’m  absolutely  un- 
conscious—I want  to  know.  I would 
tell  you.  One  wants  to  face  things  with 
one’s  own  intelligence.  And  I think  my 
intelligence  is  all  there.  I’m  not  hys- 
terical, am  I?” 

“No,  dear;  you’re  not  hysterical.” 

“I’m  not  challenging  your  rights.  As 
far  as  I am  concerned,  your  decision 
would  always  go.  But  it  would  go  be- 
cause I love  you,  not  because  I ana  an 
imbecile.  So  if  anything  does  come  up, 
I want  to  be  told.  I’m  not  an  entry  m, 
a card-catalogue.” 

“I  understand,  my  dear.  I think  you 
know  I’d  always  tell  you  unless  the  doc- 
tor said  it  was  absolutely  unsafe.  You’re 
a very  sensible  woman,  hut  you  can’t 
always  control  your  temperature,  for 
example.” 

“Oh  yes,  I can — unless  I’m  being  wor- 
ried with  a mystery!” 

They  laughed.  “Can’t  you  trust  me, 
Rosina?”  There  was  a pleading  note  in 
Vincent  Sayle’s  voice.  Had  he,  Rosina 
wondered,  some  special  reason  for  not 
romising — for  wanting  to  be  trusted? 
he  was  suddenly  sure  that  he  had.  The 
first  physical  fear  that  she  had  known 
for  months  gripped  her. 

But  she  was  loyal.  “Of  course  I can, 
dear.  I know  that  you  will  always  do 
the  absolutely  right  thing.  Only  I want 
you  to  realize  that  not  being  allowed  to 
face  at  first  what  you’ve  got  to  face  at 
last,  is  the  real  going  down  into  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow.  Don’t  tell  me 
anything,  ever,  that  you  think  it  best 
not.  After  all” — she  turned  to  him,  as 
they  entered  the  wide  door  of  her  sitting- 
room — “in  any  right  sense,  if  you  know  a 
thing,  I know  it.  It’s  all  one.  To  say 
anything  else  would  be  a quibble.  But 
I do  rather  wish  little  Vincent  wouldn’t 
delay  like  this.  It’s  too  coquettish — it 
almost  makes  me  afraid  he’s  a girl.” 
She  lay  down  again,  Vincent  helping 
her,  on  the  chaise-longue.  “Is  Miss 
Maddox  there?  Then  I think  I’ll  go  to 
sleep  for  a little.  Go  and  read  a book, 
dear.  I hear  you  have  some  beautiful 
novels  down-stairs.  I have  a lot  of 
things  to  say  to  you/ but  I’m  not  go- 
ing to  say  them  now.” 

He  bent  over  her.  “Would  it  make 
you  fed  better  to  say  them,  dear?” 

“No;  it  would  make  me  feel  worse. 
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They  can  wait  until  it’s  all  over.  If 
anything  should  happen  to  me” — he 
frowned  as  if  with  a sudden  stab  of  neu- 
ralgia— “they  wouldn’t  need  to  be  said. 
They  aren’t  anything  that  affects  you 
and  me  at  all.  In  that  sense,  they’re  not 
important.  Afterward,  afterward  . . .” 
Rosina  turned  a little  uncomfortably  on 
her  pillows. 

“Do  you  feel  ill?” 

“111?  No.  I feel  most  annoyingly 
well.  Isn’t  this  ever  going  to  begin,  I 
wonder?  It’s  all  overture;  and  I’m  a 
little  tired,  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  so 
to  speak,  of  waiting  for  the  curtain  to 
go  up.  So  must  you  be,  you  poor  darling. 
Oh  yes,  Miss  Maddox!  Just  stay  in  my 
bedroom  and  read  a book,  if  you  don’t 
mind.  I’m  going  to  sleep,  and  Mr.  Sayle 
is  going  down-stairs  to  read  his  book. 
Every  one  must  read  a book  at  once 
except  me.  I’m  let  off.”  She  smiled 
vaguely  at  the  two,  and  composed  her- 
self, with  closed  eyes,  for  a nap. 

Sleep  took  her  soon,  so  that  she  did 
not  hear  the  whispered  consultation  in 
her  bedroom  or  the  ring  of  the  tele- 
phone down-stairs,  nor  yet  the  muffled, 
nervous  talk  with  the  doctor  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire.  It  was  not  with- 
out reason  that  Vincent  Sayle,  facing  the 
operation  that  he  had  promised  the  doc- 
tor to  give  his  wife  no  hint  of  until 
the  morrow,  had  asked  Rosina  to  trust 
him. 

Rosina  Sayle  had  only  an  hour  before 
the  operation  itself  in  which  to  face  her 
crisis  consciously.  The  hour  was  suffi- 
cient, and  Vincent  Sayle  realized  that 
the  distrusted  Dr.  Betts  had  been  right 
in  insisting  that  the  patient  should  not 
miss  the  chance  of  a good  night.  Vincent 
Sayle,  whom  nobody  was  “saving,”  had 
the  long  hours  of  the  night  to  carry 
Rosina’s  burden  for  her.  There  was  no 
appeal  from  the  doctor’s  decision:  if 
Mrs.  Sayle  knew  about  the  operation 
beforehand,  her  temperature  might  go 
sky-high.  At  present  she  was  in  excel- 
lent condition,  and  they  must  keep  any 
advantage  she  gave  them,  by  hook  or 
crook.  It  was  very  doubtful  whether 
anything  would  be  gained  by  telling  her 
before  the  surgeon  actually  arrived;  but 
there  Dr.  Betts  had  had  to  yield  to  Vin- 
cent’s assurance  that  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  forewarn  her,  to  give  her  an  hour  to 


take  in  the  fact  that  there  might  be  no 
little  Vincent  brought  into  the  world. 

Sayle  resented  vicariously  their  inevi- 
table attempt  to  suppress  Rosina  as  a 
responsible  being.  There  was  something 
gruesome  in  it,  even  for  a modem  person 
like  himself.  Not  that  he  welcomed  the 
task  of  breaking  it  to  her — it  would  have 
been  far  more  comfortable  for  him  if 
she  had  been  a chattel  morally  as  well 
as  legally.  Hideous,  with  no  mitigation, 
was  this  complete  disfranchising  of  any 
human  being  before  the  tribunal  of  sur- 
gery! They  looked  to  him  for  permis- 
sion and  consent  as  if  her  body  had 
ceased  to  be  hers,  and  she  had  no  mind. 
All  very  necessary,  no  doubt;  and  in 
their  case  it  didn’t  matter — they  were 
one.  But  it  must  be  atrocious  some- 
times, that  formal  dragging  in  of  the 
next  of  kin  before  the  knife  could  de- 
scend upon  the  flesh.  With  Rosina,  the 
case  was  laughable — her  mind  was  un- 
cannily clear  and  calm.  Yet  he  bowed 
conventionally  to  the  pathologic  fetish, 
and  spent  his  sleepless  night  as  in  duty 
bound,  while  Rosina  slept  as  sweetly  as 
if  Jupiter,  flaming  in  the  sky  above 
their  garden,  were  a conscious  guarantor 
of  her  peace.  A queer  revenge  women 
have  wrested  from  civilization — that  the 
husband  must  watch  their  pangs,  step 
by  step,  in  his  helpless  imaginings,  so 
that  the  ancient  immunity  of  the  male 
becomes  little  more  than  a dishonest 
slogan  in  a sex-war.  So  he  thought  to 
himself,  as  he  lay  wakeful,  or  listened 
at  Rosina’s  door  to  her  quiet  breathing. 
He  plumbed  the  paradox  of  chivalry, 
without  becoming  for  that  a whit  the 
less  chivalrous.  Even  while  he  realized 
that  the  pain  of  the  beloved  is  sharper 
in  one’s  flesh  than  one’s  own,  he  none 
the  less  exalted  the  beloved’s  martyrdom 
and  declared  to  himself  that,  compared 
with  her,  he  went  scot-free. 

Yet  even  Vincent  Sayle,  who  knew 
how  to  be  illogical  for  another’s  benefit 
as  well  as  any  gentleman  that  breathes, 
felt,  as  he  entered  his  wife’s  room  the 
next  morning  to  disclose  to  her  the 
actual  state  of  things,  that  his  was  a 
hard  task.  He  was  worried  to  the  core 
of  him  by  her  tears.  Rosina  did  her 
best  to  keep  them  back,  but  at  first 
she  could  do  nothing  but  sob  on  his 
shoulder  — a melting  contrast  to  the 
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eager,  faintly  (lushed  creature  he  had 
seen  a moment  before,  high  against  lacy 
pillows.  She  faltered  it  all  out  between 
sobs:  she  had  been  so  well;  she  had 
supposed  the  long  waiting  natural 
enough;  she  hadn’t  dreamed  that,  what- 
ever happened,  little  Vincent  could  do 
anything  but  take  triumphant  posses- 
sion of  the  world.  How  could  the  hushed 
house  of  birth  be  instead  a hushed  house 
of  death?  She  shook  terribly  with  her 
sobs,  and  Vincent  Sayle  began  to  wonder 
if  the  doctors  hadn’t  been  right — if  per- 
haps in  one  hour  of  foreknowledge  the 
beautiful  nervous  fabric  of  hope  would 
not  be  utterly  tom  in  pieces. 

“You  mustn’t,  Rosina,  darling  — for 
his  sake  and  my  sake  you  mustn’t.” 

And  gradually  his  factitious  calm 
evoked  an  image  of  itself  in  her.  “No, 
I mustn’t.”  She  dabbed  her  eyes  dry 
at  last,  grew  stiller  in  the  white  bed,  held 
his  arm  more  gently,  essayed  a little 
joke — a mere  whisper  of  mirth. 

He  had  to  leave  her  to  speak  to  the 
surgeon,  who  arrived  in  his  car,  brisk 
and  ready  for  action.  He  had  to  give 
more  of  those  stupid  authorizations.  He 
had  to  make  the  final  abdication  even 
of  his  own  stewardship,  withdrawing 
while  the  doctors  and  the  nurse  discussed 
together.  Rosina  wasn’t  even  his  prop- 
erty any  more — she  was  theirs;  and  he 
felt,  in  that  moment,  the  full  force  of 
the  insult  science  levels  at  our  heads. 

Up-stairs,  alone,  for  a moment  Rosina 
took  the  measure  of  her  changed  world. 
Now  that  she  was  at  last  in  the  fighting- 
line, with  a definite  military  duty,  she 
was  far  beyond  tears.  Her  promise  to 
be  calm  — that  precious  calm  which 
meant  a normal  temperature  and  nerves 
in  equilibrium — was  a sharp  sword  in  her 
hand.  Her  own  unpremeditated  cry,  “I 
want  him  so!”  had  taught  her  part,  at 
least,  of  what  she  had  so  passionately 
wished  to  know.  She  knew  now  that 
she  loved  her  child  as  well  as  any  mother 
of  them  all.  She  wasn’t  that  kind  of 
monster,  at  all  events — she  had  never 
wanted  anything  (except  her  husband) 
as  she  wanted  her  baby.  She  bathed  in 
the  genuineness  of  it,  before  going  down 
into  unconsciousness.  Her  appeased 
conscience  put  off  Roddy — there  would 
be  time  enough  later  to  see  how  the 
question  of  Roddy  turned  out.  Just 
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now  she  must  be  lulled  and  quiet — good 
materia],  when  drugged,  for  them  to 
work  on.  No  one  could  consider  it  her 
duty,  when  little  Vincent’s  life  was  in 
question,  to  worry  about  Roddy,  happy 
at  Aunt  Pauline’s  with  his  goats.  She 
mustn’t  let  her  mind  worry  her  body — 
that  complicated  package  of  nerves  and 
tissues  and  vital  organs,  with  the  blood 
running  about  among  them  in  a lab- 
yrinthine course.  An  odd  world,  she 
thought,  smiling  with  closed  eyes,  where 
you  always  have  to  be  protecting  soul 
and  flesh  from  each  other! 

Then  sordid,  practical  things  inter- 
vened, which  she  met  with  set  teeth  and 
a heart  at  peace.  It  had  its  dignity,  all 
this,  though  that  was  far  to  seek.  Even 
those  white-gowned  creatures  to  whom 
she  was  a “case” — who  didn’t  give  a 
hang  for  her  cerebrations  so  long  as  these 
didn’t  affect  the  pulse  their  fingers  could 
feel — had  their  dignity.  Yes,  even,  she 
supposed,  their  ugly  instrument  for  mak- 
ing her  sleep,  though  it  didn’t  appeal  to 
one’s  esthetic  sense.  . . . 

“ So  it’s  like  this,  chloroform.  I must 
remember  to  tejl  Vincent.  He’s  never 
taken  it.”  That  was  the  last  articulate 
thought  in  Rosina  Sayle’s  mind  before 
the  anesthetic  conquered  both  brain  and 
body.  She  couldn’t  murmur  the  words, 
with  that  queer  thing  they  were  holding 
over  her  mouth  and  nose,  but  she  etched 
the  impression  on  her  brain  with  a last 
focusing  of  her  will.  “It’s  like  being 
all  centrifugal  force — all  those  electric 
shocks  shooting  out  from  the  very  center 
of  me.  Most  uncomfortable.  And  why 
does  the  surgeon  look  like  a grocer?  I 
could  see  some  sense  in  his  looking  like 
a butcher.  I must  ask  Vincent  as  soon 
as  ever  I get  out  of  this.”  Then  the 
chloroform  began  its  sponge-like  work 
upon  her  brain,  and  she  thought  no 
more.  The  hours  that  dragged  at  a para- 
lytic pace  for  Vincent  Sayle,  outside  in 
the  big  hall,  were  swept,  for  her,  clean 
out  of  life,  more  absolutely  lost  out  of 
her  . existence  than  the  deepest  sleep. 
Rosina  Sayle  was  absent  from  her  own 
crisis:  the  competent  hands  of  doctors 
and  nurse  took  up  her  life  and  manceu- 
vered  it  as  if  the  human  clay  of  poetic 
hyperbole  were  clay  indeed.  She  had 
what  to  the  sensitive  creature  is  the 
supreme  boon  of  the  anesthetic:  by  no 
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fault  of  her  own,  her  most  intimate 
problems  were  being  solved  for  her 
without  her  intervention.  Spirit  was 
as  grateful  as  flesh,  at  the  last. 

What  images  pursued  each  other 
through  Vincent  Sayle’s  mind  during 
that  period,  Rosina  would  never  know; 
what  tortured  memories  of  Roddy’s 
birth;  what  strange  revisions  of  mortal- 
ity and  hope;  what  desperate  flinging  of 
his  heart  upon  the  new  event;  what  final 
triumphant  concentration  of  every  sense 
upon  her,  there  in  the  room  beyond, 
clutched,  fought  over,  held  firmly  below 
the  tide  of  consciousness.  His  period  of 
torture  did  this  for  him — it  made  any 
outcome  tolerable  compared  with  wait- 
ing. Waiting,  he  faced  many  conflicting 
alternatives — tragedies  that  could  not 
co-exist.  Endurance  was  almost  worn 
out  before  there  was  anything  actually 
to  endure.  So  when,  after  a stretch  of 
time  to  which  the  marching  hands  of  his 
watch  bore  no  relation,  Dr.  Betts  came 
out  of  the  room  and  walked  toward  him, 
the  length  of  the  hall,  he  felt  for  an  in- 
stant only  relief.  Now  he  should  know. 

“She’ll  do,  all  right.” 

Then  what  was  there  to  fear,  he  won- 
dered. And  in  that  instant,  before  the 
doctor  spoke  again,  his  nerves  began 
clumsily  readjusting  themselves  to  the 
lost  rhythm  of  joy. 

“But — I’m  mighty  sorry,  Sayle — we 
couldn’t  save  the  boy.  Dr.  Mosher  did 
everything  science  can  do.”  And  then, 
hurriedly,  he  gave  technical  explana- 
tions; out  of  the  confusion  of  which  Vin- 
cent Sayle  gathered  that  Rosina  would 
never  have  a child  of  her  own.  The  door 
at  the  other  end  of  the  hall  opened,  Miss 
Maddox  beckoned  the  doctor,  and  Sayle 
was  left  with  his  knowledge. 

He  rose  and  walked  unsteadily  to  the 
window,  whence  he  looked  blankly  out 
over  the  garden.  Pressing  his  forehead 
against  the  pane,  he  murmured:  “Poor 
kiddy!  She’ll  mind  so.  It  isn’t  as  if 
she  had  ever  really  cared  about  Roddy.” 
Then,  mercifully.  Miss  Maddox  sum- 
moned him,  and  there  were  again  things 
he  could  do — little  absurd  ways  in  which 
his  hands  and  feet  and  brain  could  serve 
the  devious  plan  of  science. 

Roderick  Sayle  was  exiled  longer  than 
any  one  had  contemplated.  Before  he 


was  brought  home,  even  for  a visit,  he 
had  had  time  to  establish  a familiar,  an 
almost  traditional,  despotism  over  his 
aunt’s  household,  and  reduce  the  goats 
to  a state  of  peonage.  Sayle  went  to  see 
him  daily,  but  for  weeks  there  was  no 
talk  about  Roddy’s  returning.  “A  little 
longer,”  he  whispered  each  time,  behind 
Roddy’s  back,  to  Aunt  Pauline.  And 
she  would  nod,  before  Roddy  turned 
round. 

Rosina  was  gaining  strength  — the 
body  defying  the  soul,  this  time;  for  she 
put  no  ambition  into  her  recovery,  and 
refused  utterly  to  interest  herself  in  the 
details  of  convalescence. 

“You  think  I ought  to  shriek  with  joy 
when  Miss  Maddox  tells  me  I can  go 
for  a drive,  or  have  tomatoes  in  my 
salad.  I’m  sorry  not  to  be  thrilled;  but 
I’m  not,  and  there’s  the  end  of  it. 
Nothing  really  interests  me — except  you, 
dear.”  She  turned  to  her  husband  with 
a faint  smile.  “By  the  way,  would  you 
mind  burning  up  that  copy  of  Holy 
Dying  ? If  I should  ever  come  across  it 
again,  I should  go  off  my  head.  Oh,  my 
darling  boy” — she  hid  her  face  on 
Sayle’s  shoulder — “promise  me  I shall 
never,  never,  whatever  happens  to  me, 
have  chloroform  or  ether  again.  If  I 
hadn’t  been  drugged  out  of  life,  perhaps 
I could  have  kissed  Vincent  once!  I 
think  it  wouldn’t  have  mattered  so 
much,  all  my  life,  if  I could  just  have 
done  that.  To  think  I shouldn’t  have 
been  there!  It’s  cruel  to  drown  one’s 
mind.  What  is  pain,  compared  with 
that?” 

“No,  dear,  no.  You  mustn’t  think  of 
it.”  Sayle’s  voice  was  stem.  They  had 
united — and  this  time  he  was  passion- 
ately of  the  confederacy — in  the  deter- 
mination to  shroud,  for  ever,  the  details 
of  Rosina’s  foredoomed  maternity  in 
the  merciful  anesthetic  mists.  If  Rosi- 
na asked  questions,  he  wouldn’t  answer 
them;  but  he  dreaded  a spasmodic  cross- 
questioning through  the  months  to  come. 
It  was  so  difficult  not  to  put  everything 
to  Rosina  straight. 

“Can’t  you  get  up  a romantic  interest 
in  me,  dear?  Something  to  keep  you 
going  from  day  to  day — to  make  you 
want  to  wake  up  in  the  morning?” 

She  looked  him  over,  listlessly.  “No. 
Perhaps  if  you  went  away,  I should  find 
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it  exciting  to  wait  for  you  to  come 
back.  But  1 think  I should  just  die  of 
it.  You’re  my  temperature,  and  my 
pulse,  and  my  metabolism — all  the  nor- 
mal necessary  things  without  which 
there  wouldn’t  be  any  ‘me.’  But  you’re 
not  an  imaginative  interest.  My  body’s 
doing  very  well,  thank  you — ask  Miss 
Maddox  if  it  isn’t — but  there’s  some- 
thing wrong  with  my  soul.  I used  to 
think  you  Held  it  in  the  hollow  of  your 
hand,  but  you’ve  somehow  let  it  slip. 
Pick  it  up  at  once,  careless  I” 

She  smiled,  but  her  eyes  were  wet. 

“I’ve  never  dropped  it,  my  dear. 
Only  it’s  a little  bruised,  and  I’m  trying 
not  to  hold  it  too  close.  Are  you  coming 
down  for  all  day  to-morrow?” 

“Yes.  I could  have  done  it  a week 
ago,  you  know,  and  I think  Miss  Mad- 
dox resents  my  not  taking  advantage  of 
my  privileges.  By  the  way,  there’s  no 
reason  wViy  she  should  stay  on  after  this 
week.  She’s  a nice  woman,  but  she’s 
frightfully  expensive.  And  I dare  say 

would  be  a good  thing  for  me  to  take 
up  the  detail  of  life  again — order  food, 
and  tell  the  servants  what  to  do,  and  all 
tbe  rest. . Life  has  to  go  on,  somehow.” 

“I  think  you’re  right.  There’s  no 
reason  why  you  shouldn’t  do  any- 
thing you  like,  within  reason.  And  a 
house  without  a mistress  is  an  inor- 
ganic thing.”  He  hesitated.  The  most 
crying  difference  in  life,  now  that  Rosina 
was  virtually  well  again,  was  Roddy’s 
absence.  ^ But  she  had  never  mentioned 
Roddy  since  the  day  of  the  operation, 
and  it  became  more  difficult,  daily,  for 
him  to  speak.  The  child  must  come 
back,  but  even  his  father  dreaded  the 
d ay.  There  was  no  reason  under  heaven 
Why  Roddy  should  be  made  to  suffer  for 
all  that  had  come  and  gone.  It  was  like 
Rosina  not  to  mention  him  until  she 
felt  sure  of  doing  it  in  the  right  tone. 
Rut  would  the  right  tone  ever  come? 
Poor  darling,  it  never  had  been  really 
right  it  had  only  been  beautifully  cor- 
rect. But  that  she  must  never  know. 

He  sighed. 

“Let  me  look  at  youl”  There  was  a 
touch  of  her  old  imperiousness  in  her 
tone.  “ \Vhy,  Vincent  Sayle,  you  look 
dead— positively  deadl  There’s  every 
sort  of  Wrong  line  in  your  face,  and  your 
eyes  are  so  far  back  in  your  head  that 


in  a few  days  they’ll  drop  down  your 
spinal  cord.  What  a whining  egotist  I 
am!  As  if  my  cerebrations  mattered, 
while  you’re  pining  under  my  blind  old 
eyes!  Why,  I have  to  take  care  of  you 
That’s  something  for  me  to  do.  1 11 
come  down  to  dinner  to-night.  . 

Vincent  Sayle  crushed  down  his  im- 
pulse to  deny  his  own  weariness.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  for  Rosina  to 
put  her  mind  on  him  for  a little.  The 
doctor  had  said  she  might  do  anything 
she  liked,  within  reason;  and  their  great 
trouble  had  been  that  there  was  nothing 
within  or  without  reason  that  she  had 

liked  to  do.  . „ , , 

“Good!  I have  missed  you,  and  he 
rose  “Want  some  one  to  help  you 
dress?  I’ll  tell  Frances.” 

“No,  thanks.  Im  on  the  job  myself 
now  I believe  I’m  actually  tired  of  tea- 
gowns.  We’ll  call  it  a party.  Ithink 
I’d  like  to  see  you  dnnk  a cocktail. 

He  felt  a little  reassured  as  he  went 
down-stairs.  Her  last  speeches  had 
sounded  more  like  Rosina  than  anything 

since.  But  still  no  word  of  Roddy! 

He  knew  that  she  couldn’t  have  forgot- 
ten the  child;  if  she  hadn’t  spoken  of 
him,  it  was  because,  for  some  tragic 
reason,  she  couldn  t bear  to.  And  yet 
Roddy  must  come  back.  Even  Aunt 
Pauline  was  beginning  to  look  curious. 
Besides — he  wanted  his  son. 

Mrs.  Sayle  came  down,  that  evening 
in  her  best  frock.  She  made  the  dinner, 
as  she  so  well  knew  how,  a “party”;  and 
if  occasionally  her  eyelids  fell  and  her 
shoulders  drooped,  she  kept  it  up,  none 
the  less,  extraordinarily  well.  Once  or 
twice  bayle  had  the  amused  sense  that 
Rosina  was  flirting  with  him— a sense 
that  threw  back  to  almost  prehistoric 
times,  h?  Played  up  as  well  as  he  could, 
though  flirtation  had  never  been  the 
genre  e . er  of  them.  He  wondered  if 
she  was  going  to  try  to  change  her  type, 
by  way  of  creating  an  interest  in  life 
No  good  could  come  of  that,  he  thought 
— Rosina  s temperament  did  not  take 
easily  to  anodynes.  He  was  very  tired 
when  he  said  good-night  to  her;  he  al- 
most reeled  as  he  paused  an  instant  in 
her  doorway. 

“Straight  to  bed,  Vincent,”  she  called, 
“or  I’ll  have  Dr.  Betts  for  you  to-mor- 
row. I told  Miss  Maddox  before  dinner 
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that  she  can  go  as  soon  as  she  likes. 
She’s  been  awfully  good  to  stay,  for  she 
badly  wants  a rest  before  her  next  case.” 

“All  right,  dear.  I think  it’s  safe 
enough.”  But  as  he  went  into  his  room 
he  had  the  desperate  feeling  that  he 
couldn’t  face  a haunted  solitude  with 
Rosina.  When  Miss  Maddox  went,  that 
would  end  the  period  during  which  Rod- 
dy’s absence  was  plausible.  None  the 
less,  the  fiction  of  a return  to  their  nor- 
mal regime  had  quieted  his  nerves,  and 
he  slept  soundly. 

When  he  woke  the  next  morning  and 
threw  open  his  shutters,  he  gave  an  un- 
histrionic  start.  Rosina,  in  a white  dress 
and  a big  garden  hat,  was  below  his 
window,  picking  flowers.  His  tired  face 
relaxed  in  a smile.  Rosina  always  lost 
her  head  in  the  garden — she  never  could 
learn  which  flowers  were  meant  to  be 
picked  and  which  were  not.  Wasn’t  it 
like  her  to  be  filling  her  hands  with  tulips 
and  leaving  a riot  of  pansies  untouched  ? 
The  spectacle  made  him  almost  gay,  and 
he  hastened  to  dress  and  join  her. 

She  faced  him,  a little  later,  across  the 
breakfast-table,  as  naturally  as  if  there 
had  been  no  interval,  though  for  months 
she  had  breakfasted  in  her  own  room. 

“I’ve  arranged  for  a drive  this  after- 
noon. Can  you  come?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  I think” — she  was  very  grave 
now,  and  her  face  was  drawn — “after 
we  get  back,  you  had  better  go  over  and 
fetch  Roderick.  I’ll  telephone  to  Pau- 
line this  morning.” 

His  lips  trembled  a little  as  he  looked 
down  into  his  coffee-cup.  “Very  well, 
dear.  I think  that’s  an  excellent  plan.” 

“ Do  you  suppose,”  she  went  on,  “that 
we  could  have  some  goats  for  him?” 

“Perhaps  so.  I dare  say  Pauline 
would  sell  us  hers,  now  that  Jack  has 
gone  to  school.”  His  voice  was  strained. 

“I’m  afraid  he’ll  miss  them  dread- 
fully,” she  went  on,  “and — and — I don’t 
want  him  to  miss  anything  he  can  have.” 

Then  she  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hands,  and  he  saw  the  tears  on  her 
cheeks.  He  got  up  and  went  over  to  her. 

“No,  no;  it’s  nothing — nothing,”  she 
sobbed.  “Go  away,  dear.  And  please 
get  him  the  goats  if  you  can.”  She  rose 
and  went  quickly  up-stairs. 

An  hour  later  he  found  her  packing 
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winter  things  into  the  cedar-closet.  “I’m 
very  busy,  dear.  Don’t  stay  in  this 
hot,  smelly  place.  If  I were  a moth.  I’d 
keep  away  from  cedar,  too.”  She  did 
not  smile.  “If  you  don’t  mind,  I think 
you’d  better  go  straight  to  Pauline’s  and 
take  Roddy  to  drive  instead  of  me.  I’ll 
get  a rest  this  afternoon.  I don’t  want 
to  be  done  up  when  I first  see  Roddy.” 

“All  right.”  He  turned  away,  biting 
his  lip. 

Roderick  took  his  return  home  with 
philosophic  cheerfulness  — especially  as 
it  was  prefaced  by  the  long  drive  with 
his  father.  He  did  not  seem  elated  or 
excited  over  his  home-coming,  though  he 
professed  an  interest  in  the  pigeons. 

“Has  she  been  very  sick?”  That  was 
his  only  question  about  his  stepmother. 

“Very.  That’s  why  we  had  to  let  you 
stay  away  so  long.” 

“And  I mustn’t  make  any  noise,  I 
suppose.”  He  spoke  in  the  bored  tone  of 
one  who  had  recently  made  a good  deal. 

“Not  any  more  than  you  can  help. 
But  of  course  we  expect  you  to  make 
some.”  Vincent  Sayle’s  heart  yearned 
over  his  son — the  son  who  was,  for  no 
reason  at  all,  extraordinarily  like  Rosina 
herself,  could  she  only  have  seen  it. 

“Mamma  wants  you  to  have  the  goats 
at  home.  I think  we  can  manage  it.” 

“That  is  good  of  her,”  answered  Rod- 
erick, quaintly. 

“She  loves  you  dearly.” 

Vincent  Sayle  did  not  know,  himself, 
why  he  said  it.  Apparently  Roderick 
did  not  know,  either,  for  he  made  no 
reply.  The  rest  of  the  drive  was  filled 
with  five-year-old  questions  and  a deal 
of  chatter. 

When  they  reached  the  house,  Sayle 
sent  Roderick  up  to  Rosina’s  room  alone. 
Every  nerve  in  his  body  warned  him  not 
to  be  present  at  their  meeting.  The 
child  went  up-stairs,  neither  laggingly 
nor  in  haste — as  if  he,  too,  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  something.  Then  all  was 
silence  for  Vincent  Sayle,  for  he  had  at 
once  sought  his  own  study  in  the  other 
wing  of  the  house.  Once  there,  he  sat 
waiting;  he  did  not  even  fiddle  with  his 
papers  or  light  a cigarette.  Roddy 
would  probably  be  back  soon.  He  rather 
hoped  Rosina  would  come  down  with 
the  child,  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  as 
she  sometimes  did.  But  half  an  hour 
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went  by,  and  the  boy  had  not  reap- 
peared. 

“Confound  it!  It’s  like  waiting  for 
Betts  to  come  out,”  murmured  Sayle  to 
himself.  “I’m  a fool.  I’ll  go  up  my- 
self.” And  he  did. 

Rosina,  in  her  own  room,  was  sitting 
in  the  biggest  chair,  with  Roddy  on  her 
lap.  The  falling  lace  of  her  sleeves  was 
all  over  the  child’s  shoulders.  Roddy 
was  turning  the  leaves  of  a story-book, 
but  with  the  irrelevant  gesture  of  the 
happy  child  who  has  to  do  something 
with  his  fingers  though  his  mind  is  else- 
where. Obviously  they  were  talking, 
not  reading. 

Rosina  smiled  at  her  husband.  “I’m 
telling  Roddy  I don’t  know  how  we  ever 
got  on  without  him.  I don’t.  It’s  won- 
derful to  have  him  back  at  last.”  She 
hid  her  face  for  an  instant  in  Roderick’s 
yellow  mop  of  hair,  then  lifted  it  and 
gazed,  beyond  them  both,  out  of  the 
western  window.  “Wonderful,”  she 
peated,  under  her  breath.  And  her  clasp 
tightened  on  the  child’s  body.  Roderick 
turned  slowly  in  her  arms,  then  raised 
his  head  and  kissed  her  cheek,  comfort- 
ably and  with  emphasis. 

Sayle  stood  by  her  chair  with  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder. 

“He’s  so  like  you,”  she  whispered. 
“Would  you  mind  if  I sometimes,  just 
for  myself,  called  him  Vincent?  Of 
course  I wouldn’t  really  take  away  his 
own  name.” 

He  did  not  answer,  but  Rosina  felt  no 
need  of  asking  again. 

Slowly,  as  if  it  were  some  visibly  heal- 
ing process,  relief  spread  itself  over  his 
features.  He  didn’t  know  how  the  mir- 
acle had  been  achieved,  but  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  sudden  infusion  of  spon- 
taneity into  voice  and  gesture.  Her 
arms  closed  naturally  over  the  strong 
little  body;  her  lips,  of  themselves,  found 
new  inflections,  with  a caress  in  them. 
She  wasn’t  playing  the  game — the  boy 
really  meant  something  to  her.  The  kid 
felt  it  himself,  for  that  matter — he 
wasn’t  the  miscellaneously  cuddling 
kind. 

“ Supper,  Roddy.”  Sayle  took  out  his 
watch.  “Run  to  Frances.”  And  the 
boy  went  off  at  top  speed,  with  a high 
halloo,  down  the  corridor. 

Rosina  Sayle  opened  her  arms  to  her 
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husband.  “Sometime  I must  tell  you  a 
lot  of  things,  Vincent.” 

“I  think  I know  them.” 

She  scanned  his  face.  “Do  you?  I 
wonder.  I’ve  been  a most  remarkable 
ostrich,  if  you  do.  Anyhow,  in  here” — 
she  tapped  her  forehead — “there’s  peace, 
now.  Why  didn’t  you  have  Roddy  home 
before?” 

“I  didn’t  dare.” 

Rosina  mused  an  instant.  “I  see. 
You  do  know.  I didn’t  dare,  either. 
Think  of  Roddy’s  doing  the  trick!  . . . 
First” — her  voice  was  very  low — “I  was 
afraid  I shouldn’t  care  for  Vincent;  and 
then,  when  I knew  how  I should  have 
cared  for  him,  I was  afraid  I should  hate 
Roddy.  And  I had  only  to  touch  Roddy 
— to  feel  him,  with  my  hand  and  my 
cheek — to  know  that  nothing  of  it  all 
had  been  wasted.  I know  now  how  a 
mother  feels.  I dare  say  it  took  Vin- 
cent to  teach  me.  Anyhow,  the  Sab- 
bath’s over.” 

“The  Sabbath?” 

“Oh,  it’s  an  old  phrase  of  mine.  It 
wouldn’t  mean  anything  to  you.  Other 
days,  other  Sabbaths;  but  never,  I be- 
lieve, that  one  again.  Perhaps,  if  my 
ancestors  hadn’t  insisted  on  burning  so 
many  witches,  there  would  never  have 
to  be  another.” 

“You  mean — ” 

“My  dear  boy,  I’m  afraid  my  meta- 
phors will  have  to  be  my  own.  Can’t 
you  let  it  go  at  possessing  the  facts — 
and  me?” 

“I  think  I can.” 

Rosina  caught  up  her  skirts  with  one 
hand.  “I’ll  race  you  to  the  nursery.” 

“No,  you  won’t.”  Sayle  detained  her 
firmly. 

“Oh — I’d  forgotten.  Do  I still  have 
to  be  careful  of  myself?  Really,  Vin- 
cent, I quite  understand  the  mystics — al- 
ways wanting  to  divorce  spirit  and  flesh. 
Those  two  quarrel  incessantly.  One  has 
always  to  be  subduing  one  or  the  other. 
Oh,  for  a quiet  house!  But  that,  I sup- 
pose, is  the  martial  thing  called  life. 
Roddy,  thank  Heaven,  hasn’t  learned  it 
yet.” 

It  was  complete,  even  to  the  uncon- 
scious thrill  of  maternal  jealousy  in  her 
voice.  He  tucked  her  arm  into  his,  and 
they  paced,  in  perfect  step,  along  the 
halls  to  the  nursery. 
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The  Turmoil 

A NOVEL 

JiY  BOOTH 

CHAPTER  XIT  ...  faction  m ?i is  father.  So  the  Knights 
. TGT'fG tkf  procession,  with  their  hand  play- 

/ ) ANDING  m the  black  mg  a dirge  part  of  the  long  way  to  die 
group  under  gaontitrws  , cemetery;  and  then  turned  hack,  after 
at  the  cemetery  three  forming  in  two  lines,  plumed  hats  sytn* 

VJ  days:  later,  Bibb?  ur>‘  pathetically  in  hand,  to  let  the  hearse  and 

vJ  willingly  let  an  oldV^ld  tlie  carriages  pass  between, 

j thought  hreome  definite  ‘ “Mighty  fine  - tonkin*  men/'  satd 

-tt£ in  his  iftmdi  the  sickly  Sheridan,,  brokenly,  “They'  all-— all 
Hcovbrr  h’.ui  h a ried  the  strong  bfpthyr,  diked  him.  He  was?— r*  {fl.is  breath, 
and  Bibbs  wandered  flow  many  million  caught  in  a sob  and ^ choked  him.  “He 
times  that  bad  happened  since  men  first  was  — a Grand  Supreme  Herald.” 
made  a word  to  name  the  sons  of  one  * Bibbs  had  divined  aright, 
mother*  Almost  literally  be  had  buried  “Dust  to  dust,”  said  the  minister, 
his  string  fbr  Slwridsri  had  gone  under; the giibn 1 1 tee s ; tirdat  that  Shcri- 

to  pieceiTvhen  he  saw^  hts  dead  sdn.  He  dan  shook  convulsively  from  head  to 
had  nothing  to  help  him  meet  the  shock;  foot.  All  of  the  black,  group  shivered, 
neither  definite  religion  nor  “nhiiosm-  except  Bibbs.*  when  it  came  to  “ Dust  to  - 
phy”  definite  or  indefintre.  fife  could  dust;'*  Bibbs  stood  passive,  foe  he  was 
only  Beat;  hk  forehead  and  beg,  over  and  the  only  one  of  them  who  bad  known 
over,  to  be  killed  with  an  ax,  .'while  his  that  thought  as  a fahtiliar  nyighbori  he 
wife  was  helpless  eveept  to  entreat  him  had  been  close  upon  dust  Himself  for  a 
not  to  “take  on, “ fletsfeff  adding  a con-  king,  Tong  time,  and  even  ftmv  he  could 
tinuuus  bmentation.  Edith,  weeping,  prophesy  no  protracted  Separation  be- 
made  truce  with  Sibyl  rind  saw  to  it  that  tw  ee-n  himself  and  dust.  The  machine- 
thc-  mourning-  garments  were  beyomi  shop  had  brought  him  Very  dose,  and 
criticism.  Rnscoe  was dazed,  ami  he  if  ho  had  to  go  back  it  wouM  probahly 
shirked,  justifying,  himself  curiously  by  bring  him  closer  still;  so  dose— -as  Dr. 
saying  he  “never  had  any  experience  in.  Gurney  predicted— that  no  one  would 
such  matters."  So  It  was  Bibbs,  the  shy  be-  able  to  tell  the  difference  between 
outsider,  \vho  became  during that  dread’  dust,  and  hirtisdf.  And  Sheridan,  if 
fuflitrje  time  the  master  of  the  house;  Bibbs  read  him  truly,  would  be  all,  the  f yf 
fyr  as  ^tfkhge  a thing  as  that*  some*,  more  dyfermined  to  “make  a manT  of  o . 
times,  may  bir  the  result  of  a dcath.  .He  him,  now  that  there  was  a.  man  less  in 
' ffiek  ■•$*?, : ©d*4ifVtawn  at  the  family.  To  Bihbs’s  knowledge,;  itn 

the  station;  he  set  the  rime  for  the  one  and  nothing  had  ever  prevented  his 
funetai  and  the  rime  for  meals;  be  father  Bom  ' carty  ing  through  his  plans, 
selected  the  Rowers  and  be  selected  jinVs  once  he  had  determined  u pon  them;  and 
coffin;  he  did  all  the  grim  things  and  ail  Sheridan  was- incapable  of  believing;  that 
the  other  things.  Jim. had  belonged  to  any  plan  of  his  would  not  work  out 
an  ordet  »f  Kriiglifsyyifhtr’ lengthened  the  accortltng  to  hrk  ealedlaribtK,  His  h** 
rites  with  a picturesque  ceremony  of  tmfe  unfitted  him  tn  accept  failure.  He 
their  own,  and  at  fits?  .-.Bibbs'  wished  had  the  gilt  of  terrible  persistence,  and 
to  avoid  this,  but  upon  reflection  be  with  tm flecked  confidence  that  his  way 
offered  no  cvbiectHm— He  divined  that;  wgs  the  only  way  he  would  hold  to  that 
the  Knights • and  • would  be  way  of  “making  a man"  of  Bibbs,  who 

not  precisely  a eonMlaridri,  bht  a saris*1  wnaerstood  very  Well,  in  his  passive  and 
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impersonal  fashion,  that  it  was  a way 
which  might  make  not  a man,  but  dust 
of  him-  But  he  had  no  shudder  for  the 
thought. 

He  had  no  shudder  for  that  thought 
or  for  any  other  thought.  The  truth 
about  Bibbs  was  in  tne  poem  which 
Edith  had  adopted:  he  had  so  thor- 
oughly formed  the  over-sensitive  habit 
of  hiding  his  feelings  that  no  doubt  he 
had  forgotten — by  this  time — where  he 
had  put  some  of  them,  especially  those 
whicn  concerned  himself.  But  he  had 
not  hidden  his  feelings  about  his  father 
where  they  could  not  be  found.  He  was 
strange  to  his  father,  but  his  father 
was  not  strange  to  him.  He  knew  that 
Sheridan’s  plans  were  conceived  in  the 
stubborn  belief  that  they  would  bring 
about  a good  thing  for  Bibbs  himself; 
and  whatever  the  result  was  to  be,  the 
son  had  no  bitterness.  Far  otherwise, 
for  as  he  looked  at  the  big,  woeful  figure, 
shaking  and  tortured,  an  almost  unbear- 
able pity  laid  hands  upon  Bibbs’s  throat. 
Roscoe  stood  blinking,  his  lip  quiver- 
ing; Edith  wept  audibly;  Mrs.  Sheridan 
leaned  in  half-collapse  against  her  hus- 
band; but  Bibbs  knew  that  his  father 
was  the  one  who  cared. 

It  was  over.  Men  in  overalls  stepped 
forward  with  their  shovels,  and  Bibbs 
nodded  quickly  to  Roscoe,  making  a 
slight  gesture  toward  the  line  of  waiting 
carriages.  Roscoe  understood  — Bibbs 
would  stay  and  see  the  grave  filled ; the 
rest  were  to  go.  The  groups  began  to 
move  away  over  the  turf;  wheels  creaked 
in  the  graveled  drive;  and  one  by  one 
the  carriages  filled  and  departed,  the 
horses  setting  off  at  a walk.  Bibbs  gazed 
steadfastly  at  the  workmen;  he  knew 
that  his  father  kept  looking  back  as  he 
went  toward  the  carriage,  and  that  was 
a thing  he  did  not  want  to  see.  But 
after  a little  while  there  were  no  sounds 
of  wheels  or  hoofs  on  the  gravel,  and 
Bibbs,  glancing  up,  saw  that  every  one 
had  gone.  A coupe  had  been  left  for 
him,  the  driver  dozing  patiently. 

The  workmen  placed  the  flowers  and 
wreaths  upon  the  mound  and  about  it, 
and  Bibbs  altered  the  position  of  one 
or  two  of  these,  then  stood  looking 
thoughtfully  at  the  grotesque  brilliancy 
of  that  festal  - seeming  hillock  beneath 
the  darkening  November  sky.  “It’s  too 
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bad!”  he  half  whispered,  his  lips  forming 
the  words — and  his  meaning  was  that  it 
was  too  bad  that  the  strong  brother  had 
been  the  one  to  go.  For  this  was  his 
last  thought  before  he  walked  to  the 
coupe  and  saw  Mary  Vertrees  standing, 
all  alone,  on  the  other  side  of  the  drive. 

She  had  just  emerged  from  a grove  of 
leafless  trees  that  grew  on  a slope  where 
the  tombs  were  many;  and  behind  her 
rose  a multitude  of  the  barbaric  and 
classic  shapes  we  so  strangely  strew 
about  our  graveyards:  um-crowned  col- 
umns and  stone-draped  obelisks,  shop- 
carved  angels  and  shop-carved  children, 
poising  on  pillars  and  shafts,  all  lifting — 
m unthought  pathos — their  blind  stoni- 
ness toward  the  sky.  Against  such  a 
background  Bibbs  was  not  incongruous, 
with  his  figure,  in  black,  so  long  and 
slender,  ana  his  face  so  long  and  thin 
and  white;  nor  was  the  undertaker’s 
coupe  out  of  keeping,  with  the  shabby 
driver  dozing  on  the  box  and  the  shaggy 
horses  standing  patiently  in  attitudes 
without  hope  and  without  regret.  But 
for  Mary  Vertrees  here  was  a grotesque 
setting — she  was  a vivid,  living  creature 
of  a beautiful  world.  And  a graveyard  is 
not  the  place  for  people  to  look  charming. 

She  also  looked  startled  and  confused, 
but  not  more  startled  and  confused  than 
Bibbs.  In  “Edith’s”  poem  he  had  de- 
clared his  intention  of  hiding  his  heart 
“among  the  stars”;  and  in  his  boyhood 
one  day  he  had  successfully  hidden  his 
body  in  the  coal-pile.  He  had  been  no 
comrade  of  other  boys,  or  of  girls;  and 
his  acquaintances  of  a recent  period  were 
only  a few  fellow-invalids  and  the  nurses 
at  the  Hood  Sanitarium.  All  his  life 
Bibbs  had  kept  himself  to  himself — he 
was  but  a shy  onlooker  in  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  the  startled  gaze  he  bent 
upon  the  unexpected  lady  before  him 
had  causes  other  than  his  shyness  and 
her  unexpectedness.  For  Mary  Vertrees 
had  been  a shining  figure  in  the  little 
world  of  late  given  to  the  view  of  this 
humble  and  elusive  outsider,  and  spec- 
tators sometimes  find  their  hearts  beat- 
ing faster  than  those  of  the  actors  in  the 
spectacle.  Thus  with  Bibbs  now.  He 
started  and  stared;  he  lifted  his  hat 
with  incredible  awkwardness,  his  fingers 
fumbling  at  his  forehead  before  they 
found  the  brim. 
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“Mr.  Sheridan,”  said  Mary,  “I’m 
afraid  you’ll  have  to  take  me  home  with 
you.  I — ” She  stopped,  not  lacking  a 
momentary  awkwardness  of  her  own. 

“ Why  — why  — yes,”  Bibbs  stam- 
mered. “I’ll — I’ll  be  de — Won’t  you 
get  in?” 

In  that  manner  and  in  thatplace  they 
exchanged  their  first  words.  Then  Mary 
without  more  ado  got  into  the  coupe 
and  Bibbs  followed,  closing  the  door. 

“You’re  very  kind,”  she  said,  some- 
what breathlessly.  “I  should  have  had 
to  walk,  and  it’s  beginning  to  get  dark. 
It’s  three  miles  I think.” 

“Yes,”  said  Bibbs.  “It— it  is  begin- 
ning to  get  dark.  I — I noticed  that.” 

“I  ought  to  tell  you — I — ” Mary  be- 
gan, confusedly.  She  bit  her  lip,  sat 
silent  a moment,  then  spoke  with  com- 
posure. “It  must  seem  odd,  my — ” 

“No,  no!”  Bibbs  protested,  earnestly. 
“ Not  in  the — in  the  least.” 

“It  does,  though,”  said  Mary.  “I 
had  not  intended  to  come  to  the  ceme- 
tery, Mr.  Sheridan;  but  one  of  the  men 
in  charge  at  the  house  came  and  whis- 
pered to  me  that  ‘the  family  wished  me 
to’ — I think  your  sister  sent  him.  So  I 
came.  But  when  we  reached  here,  I — 
oh,  I felt  that  perhaps  I — ” 

Bibbs  nodded  gravely.  “Yes,  yes,” 
he  murmured. 

“ I got  out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
carriage,”  she  continued.  “I  mean  op- 
posite from — from  where  all  of  you  were. 
And  I wandered  off  over  in  the  other 
direction;  and  I didn’t  realize  how  little 
time — it  takes.  From  where  I was  I 
couldn’t  see  the  carriages  leaving — at 
least  I didn’t  notice  them.  So  when  I 
got  back,  just  now,  you  were  the  only 
one  here.  I didn’t  know  the  other  peo- 
ple in  the  carriage  I came  in,  and  of 
course  they  didn’t  think  to  wait  for  me. 
That’s  why — ” 

“Yes,”  said  Bibbs,  “I—”  And  that 
seemed  all  he  had  to  say  just  then. 

Mary  looked  out  through  the  dusty 
window.  “I- think  we’d  better  be  going 
home,  if  you  please,”  she  said. 

“Yes,”  Bibbs  agreed,  not  moving. 
“It  will  be  dark  before  we  get  there.” 

She  gave  him  a quick  little  glance. 
“I  think  you  must  be  very  tired,  Mr. 
Sheridan;  and  I know  you  have  reason 
to  be,”  she  said,  gently.  “If  you’ll  let 


me,  I’ll — ” And  without  explaining 
her  purpose  she  opened  the  door  on 
her  side  of  the  coupe  and  leaned  out. 

Bibbs  stared  in  blank  perplexity,  not 
knowing  what  she  meant  to  do. 

“ Driver!”  she  called,  in  her  clear  voice, 
loudly.  “Driver!  We’d  like  to  start, 
please  1 Driver!  Stop  at  the  house  just 
north  of  Mr.  Sheridan’s,  please.”  ihe 
wheels  began  to  move,  and  she  leaned 
back  beside  Bibbs  once  more.  “ I noticed 
that  he  was  asleep  when  we  got  in,”  she 
said.  “I  suppose  they  have  a great 
deal  of  night  work.” 

Bibbs  drew  a long  breath  and  waited 
till  he  could  command  his  voice.  “I*ve 
never  been  able  to  apologize  quickly,” 
he  said,  with  his  accustomed  slowness, 
“because  if  I try  to  I stammer.  My 
brother  Roscoe  whipped  me  once,  when 
we  were  boys,  for  stepping  on  his  slate- 
pencil.  It  took  me  so  long  to  tell  him 
it  was  an  accident,  he  finished  before  I 
did.” 

Mary  yertrees  had  never  heard  any- 
thing quite  like  the  drawling,  gentle 
voice  or  the  odd  implication  that  his  not 
noticing  the  motionless  state  of  their 
vehicle  was  an  “accident.”  She  had 
formed  a casual  impression  of  him,  not 
without  sympathy,  but  at  once  she  dis- 
covered that  he  was  unlike  any  of  her 
cursory  and  vague  imaginings  of  him. 
And  suddenly  she  saw  a picture  he  had 
not  intended  to  paint  for  sympathy:  a 
sturdy  boy  hammering  a smaller,  sickly 
boy,  and  the  sickly  boy  unresentful. 
Not  that  picture  alone;  others  flashed 
before  her.  Instantaneously  she  had  a 
glimpse  of  Bibbs’s  life  and  into  his  life. 
She  had  a queer  feeling,  new  to  her  ex- 
perience, of  knowing  him  instantly.  It 
startled  her  a little;  and  then,  with  some 
surprise,  she  realized  that  she  was  glad 
he  had  sat  so  long,  after  getting  into  the 
coupe,  before  he  noticed  that  it  had  not 
started.  What  she  did  not  realize,  how- 
ever, was  that  she  had  made  no  response 
to  his  apology;  and  they  passed  out  of 
the  cemetery  gates,  neither  having  spo- 
ken again. 

Bibbs  was  so  content  with  the  silence 
he  did  not  know  that  it  was  silence.  The 
dusk,  gathering  in  their  small  inclosure, 
was  filled  with  a rich  presence  for  him; 
and  presently  it  was  so  dark  that  neither 
of  the  two  could  see  the  other,  nor  did 
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even  their  garments  touch.  But  neither 
had  any  sense  of  being  alone.  The 
wheels  creaked  steadily,  rumbling  pres- 
ently on  paved  streets;  there  were  the 
sounds,  as  from  a distance,  of  the  plod- 
plod  of  the  horses;  and  sometimes  the 
driver  became  audible,  coughing  asth- 
matically, or  saying,  “You,  Joe!”  with 
a spiritless  flap  of  tne  whip  upon  an  un- 
responsive back.  Oblongs  of  light  from 
the  lamps  at  street  comers  came  swim- 
ming into  the  interior  of  the  coupe  and, 
thinning  rapidly  to  lances,  passed  ut- 
terly, leaving  greater  darkness.  And 
yet  neither  of  these  two  last  attendants 
at  Jim  Sheridan’s  funeral  broke  the 
silence. 

It  was  Mary  who  perceived  the 
strangeness  of  it — too  late.  Abruptly 
she  realized  that  for  an  indefinite  inter- 
val she  had  been  thinking  of  her  com- 
panion and  not  talking  to  him.  “Mr. 
Sheridan,”  she  began,  not  knowing  what 
she  was  going  to  say,  but  impelled  to 
say  anything,  as  she  realized  the  queer- 
ness of  this  drive — “Mr.  Sheridan,  I — •’* 

The  coupe  stopped.  “You,  Joe!”  said 
the  driver,  reproachfully,  ana  climbed 
down  and  opened  the  door. 

“ What’s  the  trouble  ?”  Bibbs  inquired. 

“Lady  said  stop  at  first  house  north 
of  Mr.  Sheridan’s,  sir.” 

Mary  was  incredulous;  she  felt  that 
it  couldn’t  be  true  and  that  it  mustn’t 
be  true  that  they  had  driven  all  the 
way  without  speaking. 

“What?”  Bibbs  demanded. 

“We’re  there,  sir,”  said  the  driver, 
sympathetically.  “Next  house  north  of 
Mr.  Sheridan’s.” 

Bibbs  descended  to  the  curb.  “ Why, 
yes,”  he  said.  “Yes,  you  seem  to  be 
right.”  And  while  he  stood  staring  at 
the  dimly  illuminated  front  windows  of 
Mr.  Vertrees’s  house  Mary  got  out  un- 
assisted. 

“ Let  me  help  you,”  said  Bibbs,  step- 
ping toward  her  mechanically;  and  she 
was  several  feet  from  the  coupe  when 
he  spoke. 

“Oh  no,”  she  murmured.  “I  think 
I can — ” She  meant  that  she  could  get 
out  of  the  coupe  without  help,  but  per- 
ceiving that  she  had  already  accom- 
plished this  feat,  she  decided  not  to 
complete  the  sentence. 

“You,  Joe!”  cried  the  driver,  angrily, 
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climbing  to  his  box.  And  he  rumbled 
away  at  his  team’s  best  pace — a snail’s. 

“Thank  you  for  bringing  me  home, 
Mr.  Sheridan,”  said  Mary,  stiffly.  She 
did  not  offer  her  hand.  “Good  night.” 

“Good  night,”  Bibbs  said  in  response; 
and,  turning  with  her,  walked  beside  her 
to  the  door.  Mary  made  that  a short 
walk;  she  almost  ran.  Realization  of 
the  queemess  of  their  drive  was  growing 
upon  her,  beginning  to  shock  her;  she 
stepped  aside  from  the  light  that  fell 
through  the  glass  panels  of  the  door 
and  withheld  her  hand  as  it  touched  the 
old-fashioned  bell-handle. 

“I’m  quite  safe,  thank  you,”  she  said 
with  a little  emphasis.  “Good  night.” 

“Good  night,”  said  Bibbs,  and  went 
obediently.  When  he  reached  the  street 
he  looked  back,  but  she  had  vanished 
within  the  house. 

Moving  slowly  away,  he  caromed 
against  two  people  who  were  turning  out 
from  the  pavement  to  cross  the  street. 
They  were  Roscoe  and  his  wife. 

“Where  are  your  eyes,  Bibbs?”  de- 
manded Roscoe.  “Sleep-walking,  as 
usual  ?” 

But  Sibyl  took  him  by  the  arm. 
“Come  over  to  our  house  for  a little 
while.  Bibbs,”  she  urged.  “I  want  to — ” 

“No;  I’d  better—” 

“Yes.  I want  you  to.  Your  father’s 
goneto  bed  and  they’re  all  quiet  over  there 
— all  worn  out.  Just  come  for  a minute.” 

He  yielded,  and  when  they  were  in  the 
house  she  repeated  herself  with  real  feel- 
ing: “‘All  worn  out!’  Well,  if  anybody 
is,  you  are,  Bibbs!  And  I don’t  wonder; 
you’ve  done  every  bit  of  the  work  of  it. 
You  mustn’t  get  down  sick  again.  I’m 
going  to  make  you  take  a little  brandy.” 

He  let  her  have  her  own  way,  follow- 
ing her  into  the  dining-room,  and  was 
grateful  when  she  brought  him  a tiny 
glass  filled  from  one  of  tne  decanters  on 
the  sideboard.  Roscoe  gloomily  poured 
for  himself  a much  heavier  libation  in  a 
larger  glass;  and  the  two  men  sat,  while 
Sibyl  leaned  against  the  sideboard,  re- 
viewing the  episodes  of  the  day  and 
recalling  the  names  of  the  donors  of 
flowers  and  wreaths.  She  pressed  Bibbs 
to  remain  longer  when  he  rose  to  go,  and 
then,  as  he  persisted,  she  went  with  him 
to  the  front  door.  He  opened  it,  and 
she  said: 
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“ Bibbs,  you  were  coming  out  of  the 
Vertreeses’  house  when  we  met  you. 
How  did  you  happen  to  be  there?” 

“ I had  only  been  to  the  door,”  he  said. 
“Good  night,  Sibyl.” 

“Wait,”  she  insisted.  “We  saw  you 
coming  out.” 

“I  wasn’t,”  he  explained,  moving  to 
depart.  “I’d  just  brought  Miss  Vertrees 
home.” 

“What?”  she  cried. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  and  stepped  out  upon 
the  porch,  “that  was  it.  Good  night, 
Sibyl.”  ' 

“ Wait!”  she  said,  following  him  across 
the  threshold.  “How  did  that  happen? 
I thought  you  were  going  to  wait  while 
those  men  filled  the  — the  — ” She 
paused,  but  moved  nearer  him  insist- 
ently. 

“I  did  wait.  Miss  Vertrees  was 
there,”  he  said,  reluctantly.  “She  had 
walked  away  for  a while  and  didn’t 
notice  that  the  carriages  were  leaving. 
When  she  came  back  the  coupe  waiting 
for  me  was  the  only  one  left.” 

Sibyl  regarded  him  with  dilating  eyes. 
She  spoke  with  a slow  breathlessness. 
“And  she  drove  home  from  Jim’s  funeral 
— with  you!” 

Without  warning  she  burst  into  laugh- 
ter, clapped  her  hand  ineffectually  over 
her  mouth  as  though  to  check  it,  and, 
failing,  ran  back  uproariously  into  the 
house,  hurling  the  door  shut  behind  her. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

BIBBS  went  home  pondering.  He 
did  not  understand  why  Sibyl  had 
laughed.  The  laughter  itself  had 
been  spontaneous  and  beyond  suspicion, 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  had  only 
affected  the  effort  to  suppress  it  and  that 
she  wished  it  to  be  significant.  Signifi- 
cant of  what  ? And  why  had  she  wished 
to  impress  upon  him  the  fact  of  her  over- 
whelming amusement  ? He  found  no  an- 
swer, but  she  had  succeeded  in  disturb- 
ing him;  and  he  wished  that  he  had  not 
encountered  her. 

At  home,  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins 
from  out-of-town  were  wandering  about 
the  house,  several  mournfully  admiring 
the  “ Bay  of  Naples,”  and  others  occu- 
pied with  the  Moor  and  the  plumbing, 
while  they  waited  for  trains.  Edith  and 


her  mother  had  retired  to  some  upper 
fastness,  but  Bibbs  interviewed  Jackson 
and  had  the  various  groups  of  relatives 
summoned  to  the  dining-room  for  food. 
One  great-uncle,  old  Gideon  Sheridan 
from  Booneville,  could  not  be  found,  and 
Bibbs  went  in  search  of  him.  He  ran- 
sacked the  house,  discovering  the  miss- 
ing antique  at  last  by  accident.  Passing 
his  father’s  closed  door  on  tiptoe.  Bibbs 
heard  a murmurous  sound,  and  paused 
to  listen.  The  sound  proved  to  be  a 
quavering  and  rickety  voice,  monoto- 
nously bleating: 

“The  Lo-ord  givuth  and  the  Lo-ord 
takuth  away!  We  got  to  remember  that; 
we  got  to  remember  that!  I’m  a-gittin’ 
along,  James;  I’m  a-gittin’  along;  and 
I’ve  seen  a-many  of  ’em  go — two  daugh- 
ters and  a son  the  Lord  give  me,  and 
He  has  taken  all  away.  For  the  Lo-ord 

g'vuth  and  the  Lo-ord  takuth  away! 

emember  the  words  of  Bildad  the  Shu- 
hite,  James.  Bildad  the  Shuhite  says, 
‘He  shall  have  neither  son  nor  nephew 
among  his  people,  nor  any  remaining  in 
his  dwellings.’  Bildad  the  Shuhite — ” 
Bibbs  opened  the  door  softly.  His 
father  was  lying  upon  the  bed,  in  his 
underclothes,  face  downward,  and  Uncle 
Gideon  sat  near  by,  swinging  backward 
and  forward  in  a rocking-chair,  stroking 
his  long,  white  beard  and  gazing  at  the 
ceiling  as  he  talked.  Bibbs  beckoned 
him  urgently,  but  Uncle  Gideon  paid  no 
attention. 

“Bildad  the  Shuhite  spake  and  he 
says,  ‘If  thy  children  have  sinned  against 
Him  and  He  have  cast  them  away — •” 
There  was  a muffled  explosion  beneath 
the  floor,  and  the  window’s  rattled.  The 
figure  lying  face  downward  on  the  bed 
did  not  move,  but  Uncle  Gideon  leaped 
from  his  chair.  “My  God!”  he  cried. 
“What’s  that?” 

There  came  a second  explosion,  and 
Uncle  Gideon  ran  out  into  the  hall. 
Bibbs  went  to  the  head  of  the  great 
staircase,  and.  looking  down,  discovered 
the  source  of  the  disturbance.  Gideon’s 
grandson,  a boy  of  fourteen,  had  brought 
his  camera  to  the  funeral  and  was  tak- 
ing “flash-lights”  of  the  Moor.  Uncle 
Gideon,  reassured  by  Bibbs’s  explana- 
tion, would  have  returned  to  finish  his 
quotation  from  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  but 
Bibbs  detained  him,  and  after  a little 
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argument  persuaded  him  to  descend  to 
the  dining-room,  whither  Bibbs  followed 
after  closing  the  door  of  his  father's 
room. 

He  kept  his  eye  on  Gideon  after  din- 
ner, diplomatically  preventing  several  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  that  comforter  to 
reascend  the  stairs;  and  it  was  a relief 
to  Bibbs  when  George  announced  that 
an  automobile  was  waiting  to  convey 
the  ancient  man  and  his  grandson  to 
their  train.  They  were  the  last:  to  leave, 
and  when  they  had  gone  Bibbs  went 
sighing  to  his  own  room. 

He  stretched  himself  wearily  upon  the 
bed,  but  presently  rose,  went  to  the  win- 
dow, and  looked  for  a long  time  at  the 
darkened  house  where  Mary  Vertrees 
lived.  Then  he  opened  his  trunk,  took 
therefrom  a small  note-book  half  filled 
with  fragmentary  scribblings,  and  began 
to  write: 

Laughter  after  a funeral.  In  this  reaction 
people  will  laugh  at  anything  and  at  nothing. 
The  band  plays  a dirge  on  the  way  to  the 
cemetery,  but  when  it  turns  back,  and  the 
mourning  carriages  are  out  of  hearing,  it 
strikes  up,  “Darktown  Is  Out  To-night.” 
That  is  natural — but  there  are  women  whose 
laughter  is  like  the  whirring  of  whips.  Why 
is  it  that  certain  kinds  of  laughter  seem  to 
spoil  something  hidden  away  from  the  laugh- 
ers? If  they  do  not  know  of  it,  and  have 
never  seen  it,  how  can  their  laughter  hurt 
it?  Yet  it  does. 

Beauty  is  not  out  of  place  among  grave- 
stones. It  is  not  out  of  place  anywhere. 
But  a woman  who  has  been  betrothed  to  a 
man  would  not  look  beautiful  at  his  funeral. 
A woman  might  look  beautiful,  though,  at 
the  funeral  of  a man  whom  she  had  known 
and  liked.  And  in  that  case,  too,  she  would 
probably  not  Want  to  talk  if  she  drove  home 
from  the  cemetery  with  his  brother;  nor 
would  she  want  the  brother  to  talk.  Silence 
is  usually  either  stupid  or  timid.  But  for  a 
man  who  stammers  if  he  tries  to  talk  fast,  and 
drawls  so  slowly,  when  he  doesn’t  stammer, 
that  nobody  has  time  to  listen  to  him,  silence 
is  advisable.  Nevertheless,  too  much  silence 
is  open  to  suspicion.  It  may  be  reticence, 
or  it  may  be  a vacuum.  It  may  be  dignity, 
or  it  may  be  false  teeth. 

Sometimes  an  imperceptible  odor  will  be- 
come perceptible  in  a small  inclosure,  such 
as  a closed  carriage.  The  ghost  of  gasolene 
rising  from  a lady’s  glove  might  be  sweeter 
to  the  man  riding  beside  her  than  all  the 
scents  of  Arcady  in  spring.  It  depends  on  the 
lady — but  there  are! 


Three  miles  may  be  three  hundred  miles, 
or  it  may  be  three  feet.  When  it  is  three  feet 
you  have  not  time  to  say  a great  deal  before 
you  reach  the  end  of  it.  Still,  it  may  be 
that  one  should  begin  to  speak. 

No  one  could  help  wishing  to  stay  in  a 
world  that  holds  some  of  the  people  that  are 
in  this  world.  There  are  some  so  wonderful 
you  do  not  understand  how  the  dead  could 
die.  How  could  they  let  themselves? 

A falling  building  does  not  care  who  falls 
yrith  it.  It  does  not  choose  who  shall  be  upon 
its  roof  and  who  shall  not. 

Silence  can  be  golden?  Yes.  But  per- 
haps if  a woman  of  the  world  should  find 
herself  by  accident  sitting  beside  a man  for 
the  length  of  time  it  must  necessarily  take 
two  slow  old  horses  to  jog  three  miles,  she 
might  expect  that  man  to  say  something  of 
some  sort!  Even  if  she  thought  him  a feeble 
hypochondriac,  even  if  she  had  heard  from 
others  that  he  was  a disappointment  to  his 
own  people,  even  if  she  haa  seen  for  herself 
that  he  was  a useless  and  irritating  encum- 
brance everywhere,  she  might  expect  him  at 
least  to  speak — she  might  expect  him  to  open 
his  mouth  and  try  to  make  sounds,  if  he 
only  barked.  If  he  did  not  even  try,  but  sat 
every  step  of  the  way  as  dumb  as  a frozen 
fish,  she  might  think  him  a frozen  fish.  And 
she  might  be  right.  She  might  be  right  if 
she  thought  him  about  as  pleasant  a com- 
panion as — as  Bildad  the  Shuhitel 

Bibbs  closed  his  note-book,  replacing 
it  in  his  trunk.  Then,  after  a period  of 
melancholy  contemplation,  he  undressed, 
put  on  a dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and 
went  softly  out  into  the  hall — to  his  fa- 
ther's door.  Upon  the  floor  was  a tray 
which  Bibbs  had  sent  George,  earlier  in 
the  evening,  to  place  upon  a table  in 
Sheridan’s  room — but  the  food  was  un- 
touched. Bibbs  stood  listening  outside 
the  door  for  several  minutes.  There 
came  no  sound  from  within,  and  he  went 
back  to  his  own  room  and  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  he  woke  to  a state  of 
being  hitherto  unknown  in  his  experi- 
ence. Sometimes  in  the  process  of  wak- 
ingthere  is  a little  pause — sleep  has  gone, 
but  coherent  thought  has  not  begun.  It 
is  a curious  half-void,  a glimpse  of 
aphasia;  and  although  the  person  ex-  . 
periencingj  it  may  not  know,  for  that 
instant,  his  own  name,  or  age,  or  sex,  he 
may  be  acutely  conscious  of  depression 
or  elation.  It  is  the  moment,  as  we 
say,  before  we  “remember”;  and  for  the 
first  time  in  Bibbs’s  life  it  came  to  him 
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bringing  a vague  happiness.  He  woke 
to  a sense  of  new  riches;  he  had  the  feel- 
ing of  a boy  waking  to  a birthday.  But 
when  the  next  moment  brought  him  his 
memory  he  found  nothing  that  could 
explain  his  exhilaration.  On  the  con- 
trary, under  the  circumstances  it  seemed 
grotesquely  unwarranted.  However,  it 
was  a brief  visitation  and  was  gone  be- 
fore he  had  finished  dressing.  It  left 
a little  trail,  the  pleased  recollection  of 
it  and  the  puzzle  of  it,  which  remained 
unsolved.  And  in  fact,  waking  happily 
in  the  morning  is  not  usually  the  result 
of  a drive  home  from  a funeral.  No  won- 
der the  sequence  evaded  Bibbs  Sheridan! 

His  father  had  gone  when  he  came 
down-stairs.  “ Went  on  down  to ’s  office, 
jes’  same,”  Jackson  informed  him. 
“Came  sat  breakfas’-table,  all  by  ’mself; 
eat  nothin’.  George  bring  nice  break- 
fas’,  but  he  di’n’  eat  a thing.  Yessuh, 
went  on  down-town,  jes’  same  he  yoosta 
do.  Yessuh,  I reckon  putty  much  ev’y- 
thing  goin’  go  on  same  as  it  yoosta  do.” 

It  struck  Bibbs  that  Jackson  was 
right.  The  day  passed  as  other  days  had 
passed.  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Edith  were 
m black,  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  cried  a lit- 
tle now  and  then,  but  no  other  external 
difference  was  to  be  seen.  Edith  was 
quiet,  but  not  noticeably  depressed,  and 
at  lunch  proved  herself  able  to  argue 
with  her  mother  upon  the  propriety  of 
receiving  calls  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
“mourning.”  Lunch  was  as  usual — for 
Jim  and  his  father  had  always  lunched 
down-town — and  the  afternoon  was  as 
usual.  Bibbs  went  for  his  drive,  and  his 
mother  went  with  him,  as  she  sometimes 
did  when  the  weather  was  pleasant. 
Altogether,  the  usualness  of  things  was 
rather  startling  to  Bibbs. 

During  the  drive  Mrs.  Sheridan 
talked  fragmentarily  of  Jim’s  childhood. 
“But  you  wouldn’t  remember  about 
that,”  she  said,  after  narrating  an  epi- 
sode. “You  were  too  little.  He  was 
always  a good  boy,  just  like  that.  And 
he’d  save  whatever  papa  gave  him,  and 
put  it  in  the  bank.  I reckon  it  ’ll  just 
about  kill  your  father  to  put  somebody 
in  his  place  as  president  of  the  Realty 
Company,  Bibbs.  I know  he  can’t  move 
Roscoe  over;  he  told  me  last  week  he’d 
already  put  as  much  on  Roscoe  as  any 
one  man  could  handle  and  not  go  crazy. 
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spirit.  Dr.  Gurney  said  it  wouldn’t 
hurt  you  if  you  went  in  a cheerful  spirit 
— the  doctor  said  that  himself.  Bibbs. 
So  why  can’t  you  do  it  ? Can’t  you  do 
that  much  for  your  father?  You  ought 
to  think  what  he’s  done  for  you.  You 
got  a beautiful  house  to  live  in;  you  got 
automobiles  to  ride  in;  you  got  fur  coats 
and  warm  clothes;  you  been  taken  care 
of  all  your  life.  And  you  don’t  know 
how  he  worked  for  the  money  to  give  all 
these  things  to  you!  You  don’t  dream 
what  he  had  to  go  through  and  what  he 
risked,  when  we  were  startin’  out  in  life; 
and  you  never  will  know!  And  now  this 
blow  has  fallen  on  him  out  of  a clear  sky, 
and  you  make  it  out  to  be  a hardship  to 
do  like  he  wants  you  to!  And  all  on 
earth  he  asks  is  for  you  to  go  back  to 
the  work  in  a cheerful  spirit,  so  it  won’t 
hurt  you!  That’s  all  he  asks.  Look, 
Bibbs,  we’re  gettin’  back  near  home,  but 
before  we  get  there  I want  you  to 
promise  me  that  you’ll  do  what  he  asks 
you  to.  Promise  me!” 

In  her  earnestness  she  cleared  away 
her  black  veil  that  she  might  see  him 
better,  and  it  blew  out  on  the  smoky 
wind.  He  readjusted  it  for  her  before 
he  spoke. 

“I’ll  go  back  in  as  cheerful  a spirit 
as  I can,  mother,”  he  said. 

“There!”  she  exclaimed,  satisfied. 
“That’s  a good  boyl  That’s  all  I 
wanted  you  to  say.” 

“Don’t  give  me  any  credit,”  he  said, 
ruefully.  “ There  isn’t  anything  else  for 
me  to  do.” 

“Now,  don’t  begin  talkin’  that  way  I” 

“No,  no,”  he  soothed  her.  “We’ll 
have  to  begin  to  make  the  spirit  a cheer- 
ful one.  We  may — ” They  were  turn- 
ing into  their  own  driveway  as  he  spoke, 
and  he  glanced  at  the  old  house  next 
door.  Mary  Vertrees  was  visible  in  the 
twilight,  standing  upon  the  front  steps, 
bareheaded,  the  door  open  behind  her. 
She  bowed  gravely. 

“‘We  may’  — what?”  asked  Mrs. 
Sheridan  with  a slight  impatience. 

“What  is  it,  mother?” 

“You  said,  ‘We  may,’  and  didn’t 
finish  what  you  were  sayin*.” 

“Did  I?”  said  Bibbs,  blankly.  “Well, 
what  were  we  saying?” 

“Of  all  the  queer  boys!”  she  cried. 
“You  always  were.  Always!  You 


haven’t  forgot  what  you  just  promised 
me,  have  you  ?” 

“No,”  he  answered,  as  the  car 
stopped.  “No.  The  spirit  will  be  as 
cheerful  as  the  flesh  will  let  it,  mother. 
It  won’t  do  to  behave  like — ” 

His  voice  was  low,  and  in  her  move- 
ment to  descend  from  the  car  she  failed 
to  hear  his  final  words. 

“Behave  like  who,  Bibbs?” 

“Nothing.” 

But  she  was  fretful  in  her  grief.  “ You 
said  it  wouldn’t  do  to  behave  like  some- 
body. Behave  like  who?" 

“It  was  just  nonsense,”  he  explained, 
turning  to  go  in.  “A  rather  obscure 
person  1 don’t  think  much  of  lately.” 

“Behave  like  who?"  she  repeated,  and 
upon  his  yielding  to  her  petulant  insist- 
ence, she  made  up  her  mind  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  tell  Dr.  Gurney 
about  it. 

“Like  Bildad  the  Shuhite!”  was  what 
Bibbs  said. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  outward  usualness  of  things 
continued  after  dinner.  It  was 
Sheridan’s  custom  to  read  the  eve- 
ning paper  beside  the  fire  in  the  library, 
while  his  wife,  sitting  near  by,  either 
sewed  (from  old  habit)  or  allowed  herself 
to  be  repeatedly  baffled  by  one  of  the 
simpler  forms  of  solitaire.  To-night  she 
did  neither,  but  sat  in  her  customary 
chair,  gazing  at  the  fire,  while  Sheridan 
let  the  unfolded  paper  rest  upon  his  lap, 
though  now  and  then  he  lifted  it,  as  if 
to  read,  and  let  it  fall  back  upon  his 
knees  again.  Bibbs  came  in  noiselessly 
and  sat  in  a comer,  doing  nothing;  and 
from  a “reception-room”  across  the  hall 
an  indistinct  vocal  murmur  became  just 
audible  at  intervals.  Once,  when  this 
murmur  grew  louder,  under  stress  of 
some  irrepressible  merriment,  Edith’s 
voice  c6uld  be  heard — “Bobby,  aren’t 
you  awful!”  and  Sheridan  glanced  across 
at  his  wife  appealingly. 

She  rose  at  once  and  went  into  the 
“reception-room”;  there  was  a flurry  of 
whispering,  and  the  sound  of  tiptoeing 
in  the  hall — Edith  and  her  suitor  chang- 
ing quarters  to  a more  distant  room. 
Mrs.  Sheridan  returned  to  her  chair  in 
the  library. 

“They  won’t  bother  you  any  more, 
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papa,”  she  said,  in  a comforting  voice. 
f<She  told  me  at  lunch  he’d  ’phoned  he 
wanted  to  come  up  this  evening,  and  I 
said  I thought  he’d  better  wait  a few 
days,  but  she  said  she’d  already  told 
him  he  could.”  She  paused,  then  added, 
rather  guiltily:  “I  got  kind  of  a notion 
maybe  Roscoe  don’t  like  him  as  much 
as  he  used  to.  Maybe — maybe  you  bet- 
ter ask  Roscoe,  papa.”  And  as  Sheri- 
dan nodded  solemnly?  she  concluded,  in 
haste:  “ Don’t  say  I said  to.  I might  be 
wrong  about  it,  anyway.” 

He  nodded  again,  and  they  sat  for  some 
time  in  a silence  which  Mrs.  Sheridan 
broke  with  a little  sniff,  having  fallen 
into  a reverie  that  brought  tears.  “That 
Miss  Vertrees  was  a good  girl,”  she  said. 
“ She  was  all  right.” 

Her  husband  evidently  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  following  her  train  of  thought, 
for  he  nodded  once  more,  affirmatively. 

“ Did  you — How  did  you  fix  it  about 
the — the  Realty  Company?”  she  fal- 
tered. “Did  you — ” 

He  rose  heavily,  helping  himself  to  his 
feet  by  the  arms  of  his  chair.  “ I fixed 
it,”  he  said,  in  a husky  voice.  “I  moved 
Cantwell  up,  and  put  Johnston  in  Cant- 
well’s place  and  split  up  Johnston’s 
work  among  four  men  with  salaries  high 
enough  to  take  it.”  He  went  to  her, 
put  nis  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and 
drew  a long,  audible,  tremulous  breath. 
“It’s  my  bedtime,  mamma;  I’m  goin’ 
up.”  He  dropped  the  hand  from  her 
shoulder  and  moved  slowly  away,  but 
when  he  reached  the  door  he  stopped 
and  spoke  again,  without  turning  to  look 
at  her.  “The  Realty  Company  ’ll  go 
right  on  just  the  same,”  he  said.  “It’s 
like — it’s  like  sand,  mamma.  It  puts 
me  in  mind  of  chuldem  playin’  in  a sand- 
pile.  One  of  ’em  sticks  his  finger  in  the 
sand  and  makes  a hole,  and  another  of 
’em  ’ll  pat  the  place  with  his  hand,  and 
all  the  little  grains  of  sand  run  in  and 
fill  it  up  and  settle  against  each  other; 
and  then,  right  away  it’s  flat  on  top 
again,  and  you  can’t  tell  there  ever  was 
a hole  there.  The  Realty  Company  ’ll 
go  on  all  right,  mamma.  There  ain’t  any- 
thing anywhere,  I reckon,  that  wouldn’t 
go  right  on,  just  the  same.” 

And  he  passed  out  slowly  into  the  hall; 
then  they  heard  his  slow,  heavy  tread 
upon  the  stairs. 


Mrs.  Sheridan,  rising  to  follow  him, 
turned  a piteous  face  to  her  son.  “It’s 
so  forlorn,”  she  said,  chokingly.  That’s 
the  first  time  he  spoke  since  he  came  in 
the  house  this  evening.  I know  it  must 
’a’  hurt  him  to  hear  Edith  laughin’  with 
that  Lamhom.  She’d  oughtn’t  to  let 
him  come,  right  the  very  first  evening 
this  way;  she’d  oughtn’t  to  done  it! 
She  just  seems  to  lost  her  head  over  him, 
and  it  scares  me.  You  heard  what  Sibyl 
said  the  other  day,  and — and  you  heard 
what — what — ” 

“What  Edith  said  to  Sibyl?”  Bibbs 
finished  the  sentence  for  her. 

“We  caiCt  have  any  trouble  o’  that 
kind!”  she  wailed.  “Oh,  it  looks  as  if 
movin’  up  to  this  New  House  had 
brought  us  awful  bad  luck!  It  scares 
me!”  She  put  both  hands  over  her  face. 
“Oh,  Bibbs,  Bibbs!  if  you  only  wasn’t 
so  queer!  If  you  could  only  been  a kind 
of  dependable  son!  I don’t  know  what 
we’re  all  cornin’  to!”  And,  weeping, 
she  followed  her  husband. 

Bibbs  gazed  for  a while  at  the  fire; 
then  he  rose  abruptly,  like  a man  who 
has  come  to  a decision,  and  briskly 
sought  the  room — it  was  called  ’‘the 
smoking-room” — where  Edith  sat  with 
Mr.  Lamhom.  They  looked  up  in  no 
welcoming  manner  as  he  entered,  and 
moved  their  chairs  to  a less  conspicuous 
adjacency. 

“Good  evening,”  said  Bibbs,  pleas- 
antly; and  he  seated  himself  in  a leather 
easy-chair  near  them. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Edith,  plainly 
astonished. 

“Nothing,”  he  returned,  smiling. 

She  frowned.  “Did  you  want  some- 
thing?” she  asked. 

“Nothing  in  the  world.  Father  and 
mother  have  gone  up-stairs;  I sha’n’t  be 
going  up  for  several  hours,  and  there 
didn’t  seem  to  be  anybody  left  for 
me  to  chat  with  except  you  and  Mr. 
Lamhom.” 

“‘Chat  with!’”  she  echoed,  incred- 
ulously. 

“I  can  talk  about  almost  anything,” 
said  Bibbs  with  an  air  of  genial  polite- 
ness. “It  doesn’t  matter  to  me.  I 
don’t  know  much  about  business— if 
that’s  what  you  happened  to  be  talking 
about.  But  you  aren’t  in  business,  are 
you,  Mr.  Lamhom?” 
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“Not  now,”  returned  Lamhorn, 
shortly. 

“I’m  not,  either,”  said  Bibbs.  “It 
was  getting  cloudier  than  usual,  I no- 
ticed, just  before  dark,  and  there  was 
wind  from  the  southwest.  Rain  to- 
morrow, I shouldn’t  be  surprised.” 

He  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  begun 
a conversation  the  support  of  which  . 
had  now  become  the  pleasurable  duty  of 
other  parties;  and  he  sat  expectantly, 
looking  first  at  his  sister,  then  at  Lam- 
hom,  as  if  implying  that  it  was  their  turn 
to  speak.  Edith  returned  his  gaze  with  a 
mixture  of  astonishment  and  increasing 
anger,  while  Mr.  Lamhorn  was  obvi- 
ously disturbed,  though  Bibbs  had  been 
as  considerate  as  possible  in  presenting 
the  weather  as  a topic.  Bibbs  had  per- 
ceived that  Lamhorn  had  nothing  in  his 
mind  at  any  time  except  “personalities” — 
he  could  talk  about  people  and  he  could 
make  love.  Bibbs,  wishing  to  be  cour- 
teous, offered  the  weather. 

Lamhorn  refused  it,  and  concluded, 
from  Bibbs’s  luxurious  attitude  in  the 
leather  chair,  that  this  half-crazy  brother 
was  a permanent  fixture  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  There  was  no  reason  to 
hope  that  he  would  move,  and  Lam- 
horn found  himself  in  danger  of  looking 
silly. 

“I  was  just  going,”  he  said,  rising. 

“Oh  no!”  Edith  cried,  sharply. 

“Yes.  Good  night!  I think  I — ” 

“Too  bad,”  said  Bibbs,  genially,  walk- 
ing to  the  door  with  the  visitor,  while 
Edith  stood  staring  as  the  two  dis- 
appeared in  the  hall.  She  heard  Bibbs 
offering  to  “help”  Lamhorn  with  his 
overcoat  and  the  latter  rather  curtly  de- 
clining assistance,  these  episodes  of  de- 
parture being  followed  by  the  closing 
of  the  outer  door.  She  ran  into  the 
hall. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  she 
cried,  furiously.  “What  do  you  mean? 
How  did  you  dare  come  in  there  when 
you  knew — ” 

Her  voice  broke;  she  made  a gesture 
of  rage  and  despair,  and  ran  up  the 
stairs,  sobbing.  She  fled  to  her  mother’s 
room,  and  when  Bibbs  came  up,  a few 
minutes  later,  Mrs.  Sheridan  met  him 
at  his  door. 

“Oh,  Bibbs,”  she  said,  shaking  her 
head  woefully,  “you  oughtn’t  to  distress 
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your  sister!  She  says  you  drove  that 
young  man  right  out  of  the  house. 
You’d  ought  to  been  more  considerate 
of  her  feelin’s.” 

Bibbs  smiled  faintly,  noting  that 
Edith’s  door  was  open,  with  Edith’s 
naive  shadow  motionless  across  its 
threshold.  “Yes,”  he  said.  “He  doesn’t 
appear  to  be  much  of  a ‘man’s  man.’ 
He  ran  at  just  a glimpse  of  one.” 

Edith’s  shadow  moved;  her  voice 
came  quavering:  “You  call  yourself 
one?” 

“ No,  no,”  he  answered.  “ I said,  ‘just 
a glimpse  of  one.’  I didn’t  claim — ” 
But  her  door  slammed  angrily;  and  he 
turned  to  his  mother. 

“There,”  he  said,  sighing.  “That’s 
almost  the  first  time  in  my  life  I ever 
tried  to  be  a man  of  action,  mother;  and 
I succeeded  perfectly  in  what  I tried  to 
do.  As  a consequence  I feel  like  a 
horse-thief!” 

“You  hurt  her  feelin’s,”  she  groaned. 
“You  must  ’a’  gone  at  it  too  rough, 
Bibbs.” 

He  looked  upon  her  wanly.  “That’s 
my  trouble,  mother,”  he  murmured. 
“ I’m  a plain,  blunt  fellow.  I have  rough 
ways,  and  I’m  a rough  man.” 

* For  once,  she  perceived  some  mean- 
ing in  his  queerness.  “Hush  your  non- 
sense !”  she  said,  good-naturedly,  the  as- 
tral of  a troubled  smile  appearing.  “You 
go  to  bed.” 

He  kissed  her  and  obeyed. 

Edith  gave  him  a cold  greeting  the 
next  morning  at  the  breakfast-table. 

“You  mustn’t  do  that  under  a mis- 
apprehension,” he  warned  her  when 
they  were  alone  in  the  dining-room. 

“Do  what  under  a what?”  she  asked. 

“ Speak  to  me.  I came  into  the  smok- 
ing-room last  night  ‘on  purpose,’”  he 
told  her,  gravely.  “I  have  a prejudice 
against  that  young  man.” 

She  laughed.  “I  guess  you  think 
it  means  a great  deal  who  you  have 
prejudices  against!”  In  mockery  she 
adopted  the  manner  of  one  who  implores. 
“ Bibbs,  for  pity’s  sake  promise  me,  don't 
use  your  influence  with  papa  against 
him!”  And  she  laughed  louder. 

“Listen,”  he  said,  with  peculiar  ear- 
nestness. “I’ll  tell  you  now,  because — 
because  I’ve  decided  I’m  one  of  the 
family.”  And  then,  as  if  the  earnestness 
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were  too  heavy  for  him  to  carry  it  far- 
ther, he  continued,  in  his  usual  tone, 
“I’m  drunk  with  power,  Edith.’’ 

“What  do  you  want  to  tell  me?”  she 
demanded,  brusquely. 

“Lamhom  made  love  to  Sibyl,”  he 
said. 

Edith  hooted.  "She  did  to  him!  And 
because  you  overheard  that  spat  be- 
tween us  the  other  day  when  I the  same 
as  accused  her  of  it,  and  said  something 
like  that  to  you  afterward — ” 

“No,”  he  said,  gravely.  “I  know.” 

“How?” 

“I  was  there,  one  day  a week  ago, 
with  Roscoe,  and  I heard  Sibyl  and 
Lamhom — ” 

Edith  screamed  with  laughter.  “You 
were  with  Roscoe — and  you  heard  Lam- 
hom making  love  to  Sibyl!” 

“No.  I heard  them  quarreling.” 

“You’re  funnier  than  ever,  Bibbs!” 
she  cried.  “You  say  he  made  love  to 
her  because  you  heard  them  quarreling!” 

“That’s  it.  If  you  want  to  know 
what’s  ‘between’  people,  you  can — by 
the  way  they  quarrel.” 

“You’ll  kill  me,  Bibbs!  What  were 
they  quarreling  about?” 

“Nothing.  That’s  how  I knew.  Peo- 
ple who  quarrel  over  nothing! — it’s  al- 
ways certain — ” 

Edith  stopped  laughing  abruptly,  but 
continued  her  mockery.  “You  ought  to 
know.  You’ve  had  so  much  experience, 
yourself!” 

“I  haven’t  any,  Edith,”  he  said.  “My 
life  has  been  about  as  exciting  as  an 
incubator  chicken’s.  But  I look  out 
through  the  glass  at  things.” 

“Well,  then,”  she  said,  “if  you  look 
out  through  the  glass  you  must  know 
what  effect  such  stuff  would  have  upon 
me!”  She  rose,  visibly  agitated.  “What 
if  it  was  true?”  she  demanded,  bitterly. 
“What  if  it  was  true  a hundred  times 
over?  You  sit  there  with  your  silly  face 
half  ready  to  giggle  and  half  ready  to 
sniffle,  and  tell  me  Stories  like  that,  about 
Sibyl  picking  on  Bobby  Lamhom  and 
worrying  him  to  death,  and  you  think  it 
matters  to  me  ? What  if  I already  knew 
all  about  their  ‘quarreling’?  What  if  I 
understood  why  she — ” She  broke  off 
with  a violent  gesture,  a sweep  of  her 
arm  extended  at  full  length,  as  if  she 
hurled  something  to  the  ground.  “Do 


you  think  a girl  that  really  cared  for  a 
man  would  pay  any  attention  to  that? 
Or  to  you,  Bibbs  Sheridan?” 

He  looked  at  her  steadily,  and  his 
gaze  was  as  keen  as  it  was  steady.  She 
met  it  with  unwavering  pride.  Finally 
he  nodded  slowly,  as  if  she  had  spoken 
and  he  meant  to  agree  with  what  she 
said. 

“Ah  yes,”  he  said.  “I  won’t  come 
into  the  smoking-room  again.  I’m  sorry, 
Edith.  Nobody  can  make  you  see  any- 
thing now.  You’ll  never  see  until  you 
see  for  yourself.  The  rest  of  us  will  do 
better  to  keep  out  of  it — especially  me !” 

“That’s  sensible,”  she  responded, 
curtly.  “You’re  most  surprising  of  all 
when  you’re  sensible,  Bibbs.” 

“Yes,”  he  sigbed.  “I’m  a dull  dog. 
Shake  hands  and  forgive  me,  Edith.” 

Thawing  so  far  as  to  smile,  she  under- 
went this  brief  ceremony,  and  George 
appeared,  summoning  Bibbs  to  the  li- 
brary; Dr.  Gumey  was  waiting  there,  he 
announced.  And  Bibbs  gave  his  sister  a 
shy  but  friendly  touch  upon  the  shoulder 
as  a complement  to  the  handshaking, 
and  left  her. 

Dr.  Gurney  was  sitting  by  the  log  fire, 
alone  in  the  room,  and  he  merely  glanced 
over  his  shoulder  when  his  patient  came 
in.  He  was  not  over  fifty,  in  spite  of 
Sheridan’s  habitual  “ole  Doc  Gumey.” 
He  was  gray,  however,  almost  as  thin  as 
Bibbs,  and  nearly  always  he  looked 
drowsy. 

“Your  father  telephoned  me  yester- 
day afternoon,  Bibbs,”  he  said,  not  ris- 
ing. “Wants  me  to  ‘look  you  over’ 
again.  Come  around  here  in  front  of 
me — between  me  and  the  fire.  I want 
to  see  if  I can  see  through  you.” 

“You  mean  you’re  too  sleepy  to 
move,”  returned  Bibbs,  complying.  “I 
think  you’ll  notice  that  Pm  getting 
worse.” 

“Taken  on  about  twelve  pounds,” 
said  Gumey.  “Thirteen,  maybe.” 

“Twelve.” 

“Well,  it  won’t  do.”  The  doctor 
rubbed  his  eyelids.  “You’re  so  much 
better  I’ll  have  to  use  some  machinery 
on  you  before  we  can  know  just  where 
you  are.  You  come  down  to  my  place 
this  afternoon.  Walk  down  — all  the 
way.  I suppose  you  know  why  your 
father  wants  to  know.” 
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Bibbs  nodded.  “Machine-shop.” 

**  S*i\\  hate  iti’* 

Bibbs  nodded  again. 

“ Don’t  blame  you!”  the  doctor 
grunted.  “Yes;  I expect  it’ll  make  a 
lump  in  your  gizzard  again.  Well,  what 
do  you  say?  Shall  I tell  him  you’ve  got 
the  old  lump  there  yet?  You  still  want 
to  write,  do  you?” 

“ What’s  the  use?”  Bibbs  said,  smiling 
ruefully.  “My  kind  of  writing?” 

“Yes,”  the  doctor  agreed.  “I  sup- 
pose if  you  broke  away  and  lived  on 
roots  and  berries  until  you  began  to  ‘at- 
tract the  favorable  attention  of  editors’ 
you  might  be  able  to  hope  for  an  income 
of  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a year  by 
the  time  you’re  fifty.” 

“That’s  about  it,”  Bibbs  murmured. 

“Of  course  I know  what  you  want  to 
do,”  said  Gurney,  drowsily.  ‘‘You  don’t 
hate  the  machine-shop  only;  you  hate 
the  whole  show — the  noise  and  jar  and 
dirt,  the  scramble — the  whole  bloomin’ 
craze  to  ‘get  on.’  You’d  like  to  go  some- 
where in  Algiers,  or  to  Taormina,  per- 
haps, and  bask  on  a balcony,  smelling 
flowers  and  writing  sonnets.  You’d 
grow  fat  on  it  and  have  a delicate  little 
life  all  to  yourself.  Well,  what  do  you 
say?  I can  lie  like  sixty,  Bibbs!  Shall  I 
tell  your  father  he’ll  lose  another  of  his 
boys  if  you  don’t  go  to  Sicily?” 

“ I don’t  want  to  go  to  Sicily,”  said 
Bibbs.  “I  want  to  stay  right  here.” 

The  doctor’s  drowsiness  disappeared 
for  a moment,  and  he  gave  his  patient  a 
sharp  glance.  ‘‘It’s  a risk,”  he  said.  ‘‘I 
think  we’ll  find  you’re  so  much  better 
he’ll  send  you  back  to  the  shop  pretty 
quick.  Something’s  got  hold  of  you 
lately;  you’re  not  quite  so  lackadaisical 
as  you  used  to  be.  But  I warn  you:  I 
think  the  shop  will  knock  you  just  as  it 
did  before,  and  perhaps  even  harder. 
Bibbs.” 

He  rose,  shook  himself,  and  rubbed  his 
eyelids.  ‘‘Well,  when  we  go  over  you 
*-his  afternoon  what  are  we  going  to  say 
C b ut  it  V9 

3 “Tell  him  I’m  ready,”  said  Bibbs, 
looking  at  the  floor. 

“Oh  no,”  Gurney  laughed.  “Not 
vet;  but  you  may  be  almost.  We’ll 
see:  Don’t  forget  I said  to  walk  down.” 

And  when  the  examination  was  con- 
cluded that  afternoon  the  doctor  m- 
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formed  Bibbs  that  the  result  was  much 
too  satisfactory  to  be  pleasing.  “ Here’s 
a new  ‘ situation  ’ for  a one-act  farce,”  he 
said,  gloomily,  to  his  next  patient  when 
Bibbs  had  gone.  “Doctor  tells  a man 
he  s well,  and  that’s  his  death  sentence, 
likely.  Damn’  funny  world!” 

Bibbs  decided  to  walk  home,  though 
Gurney  had  not  instructed  him  upon 
this  point.  In  fact,  Gurney  seemed  to 
have  no  more  instructions  on  any  point, 
so  discouraging  was  the  young  man’s 
improvement.  It  was  a dingy  after- 
noon, and  the  smoke  was  evident  not 
only  to  Bibbs’s  sight,  but  to  his  nostrils, 
though  most  of  tne  pedestrians  were  so 
accustomed  to  the  smell  that  they  could 
no  longer  detect  it.  Nearly  all  of  them 
walked  hurriedly,  too  intent  upon  their 
destinations  to  be  more  than  half  aware 
of  the  wayside;  they  wore  the  expres- 
sions of  people  under  a vague  yet  con- 
stant strain.  They  were  all  lightly  pow- 
dered, inside  and  out,  with  fine  dust  and 
grit  from  the  hard-paved  streets,  and 
they  were  unaware  of  that  also.  They 
did  not  even  notice  that  they  saw  the 
smoke,  though  the  thickened  air  was 
like  a shrouding  mist.  And  when  Bibbs 
passed  the  new  “Sheridan  Apartments,” 
now  almost  completed,  he  observed  that 
the  marble  of  the  vestibule  was  already 
streaky  with  soot,  like  his  gloves,  which 
were  new. 

That  recalled  to  him  the  faint  odor  of 
gasolene  in  the  coupe  on  the  way  from 
nis  brother’s  funeral,  and  this  incited  a 
train  of  thought  which  continued  till  he 
reached  the  vicinity  of  his  home.  His 
route  was  by  a street  parallel  to  that  on 
which  the  New  House  fronted,  and  in  his 
preoccupation  he  walked  a block  farther 
than  he  intended,  so  that,  having  crossed 
to  his  own  street,  he  approached  the 
New  House  from  the  north,  and  as  he 
came  to  the  comer  of  Mr.  Vertrees’s  lot 
Mr.  Vertrees’s  daughter  emerged  from 
the  front  door  and  walked  thoughtfully 
down  the  path  to  the  old  picket  gate. 
She  was  unconscious  of  the  approach  of 
the  pedestrian  from  the  north,  and  did 
not  see  him  until  she  had  opened  the 
gate  and  he  was  almost  beside  her. 
Then  she  looked  up,  and,  as  she  saw 
him,  she  started  visibly.  And  if  this 
thing  had  happened  to  Robert  Lamhom 
he  would  have  had  a thought  far  beyond 
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the  horizon  of  faint  - hearted  Bibbs’s 
thoughts.  Lamhom,  indeed,  would  have 
spoken  his  thought.  He  would  have 
said: 

“ You  jumped  because  you  were  think- 
ing of  me!” 

CHAPTER  XV 

MARY  was  the  picture  of  a lady 
flustered.  She  stood  with  one 
k hand  closing  the  gate  behind  her, 
and  she  had  turned  to  go  in  the  direc- 
tion Bibbs  was  walking.  There  appeared 
to  be  nothing  for  it  but  that  they  should 
walk  together,  at  least  as  far  as  the  New 
House.  But  Bibbs  had  paused  in  his 
slow  stride,  and  there  elapsed  an  instant 
before  either  spoke  or  moved — it  was  no 
longer  than  that  and  yet  it  sufficed  for 
each  to  seem  to  say,  by  look  and  atti- 
tude, ‘‘Why,  it’s  you!” 

Then  they  both  spoke  at  once,  each 
hurriedly  pronouncing  the  other’s  name 
as  if  beginning  to  deliver  a message  of 
importance.  Then  both  came  to  a stop 
simultaneously,  but  Bibbs  made  a heroic 
effort,  and,  as  they  began  to  walk  on  to- 
gether, he  contrived  to  find  his  voice. 

“I — I— -hate  a frozen  fish  myself,”  he 
said.  “ I think  three  miles  was  too  long 
for  you  to  put  up  with  one.” 

“Good  gracious!”  she  cried,  turning  to 
him  a glowing  face  from  which  restraint 
and  embarrassment  had  suddenly  fled. 
“Mr.  Sheridan,  you’re  lovely  to  put  it 
that  way.  But  it’s  always  the  girl's 
place  to  say  it’s  turning  cooler!  I ought 
to  have  been  the  one  to  show  that  we 
didn’t  know  each  other  well  enough  not 
to  say  something!  It  was  an  imposition 
for  me  to  have  made  you  bring  me  home, 
and  after  I went  into  the  house  I decided 
I should  have  walked.  Besides,  it  wasn’t 
three  miles  to  the  car -line.  I never 
thought  of  it!” 

“No,”  said  Bibbs,  earnestly.  “I 
didn’t,  either.  I might  have  said  some- 
thing if  I’d  thought  of  anything.  I’m 
talking  now,  though;  I must  remember 
that,  and  not  worry  about  it  later.  I 
think  I’m  talking,  though  it  doesn’t 
sound  intelligent  even  to  me.  I made  up 
my  mind  that  if  I ever  met  you  again  I’d 
turn  on  my  voice  and  keep  it  going,  no 
matter  what  it  said.  I — ” 

She  interrupted  him  with  laughter, 
and  Mary  Vertrees’s  laugh  was  one 
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the  look  she  gave  him.  It  was  a glowing 
look,  warmly  friendly  and  understand- 
ing, and,  what  almost  shocked  him,  it 
was  an  eagerly  interested  look.  Bibbs 
was  not  accustomed  to  anything  like 
that. 

“I — you — I — I’m — ■”  he  stammered, 
and  the  faint  color  in  his  cheeks  grew 
almost  vivid. 

She  was  still  looking  at  him,  and  she 
saw  the  strange  radiance  that  came  into 
his  face.  There  was  something  about 
him,  too,  that  explained  how  “queer” 
many  people  might  think  him;  but  he 
did  not  seem  “queer”  to  Mary  Ver- 
trees;  he  seemed  the  most  quaintly  nat- 
ural person  she  had  ever  met. 

He  waited,  and  became  coherent. 
“ You  say  something  now,”  he  said.  “I 
don’t  even  belong  in  the  chorus,  and  here 
I am,  trying  to  sing  the  funny  man’s 
solo!  You — ” 

“No,”  she  interrupted.  “I’d  rather 
play  your  accompaniment.” 

“ I’ll  stop  and  listen  to  it,  then.” 

“ Perhaps — ” she  began,  but,  after 
pausing  thoughtfully,  she  made  a ges- 
ture with  her  muff,  indicating  a large 
brick  church  which  they  were  approach- 
ing. “Do  you  see  that  church,  Mr. 
Sheridan?” 

“I  suppose  I could,”  he  answered  in 
simple  truthfulness,  looking  at  her. 
“ But  I don’t  want  to.  Once,  when  I 
•was  ill*  the  nurse  told  me  I’d  better  say 
anything  that  was  on  my  mind,  and  I 
got  the  habit.  The  other  reason  I don’t 
want  to  see  the  church  is  that  I have 
a feeling  it’s  where  you’re  going,  and 
where  I’ll  be  sent  back.” 

She  shook  her  head  in  cheery  negation. 
“ N ot  unless  you  want  to  be.  Would  you 
like  to  come  with  me?” 

“Why — why — yes,”  he  said.  “Any- 
where !”  And  again  it  was  apparent  that 
be  spoke  in  simple  truthfulness. 

'‘Then  come — if  you  care  for  organ 
music.  The  organist  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  and  sometimes  he  plays  for  me. 
He’s  a dear  old  man.  He  had  a degree 
from  Bonn,  and  was  a professor  after- 
ward, but  he  gave  up  everything  for  mu- 
sic. _ That’s  he,  waiting  in  the  doorway. 
He  looks  like  Beethoven,  doesn’t  he?  I 
think  he  knows  that,  perhaps,  and  en- 
joys it  a little.  I hope  so.” 

“Yes,”  said  Bibbs,  as  they  reached 


the  church  steps.  “I  think  Beethoven 
would  like  it,  too.  It  must  be  pleasant 
to  look  like  other  people.” 

“I  haven’t  kept  you?”  Mary  said  to 
the  organist. 

“No,  no,”  he  answered,  heartily.  “I 
would  not  mind  so  only  you  should  shoo- 
ercome!” 

“This  is  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kraft.  He 
has  come  to  listen  with  me.” 

The  organist  looked  bluntly  surprised. 
“Iss  that  so ?”  he  exclaimed.  “Well,  I 
am  glad  if  you  wish  him,  and  if  he  can 
stant  my  liddle  playink.  He  iss  musician 
himself,  then,  of  course.” 

“No,”  said  Bibbs,  as  the  three  entered 
the  church  together.  “I— I played  the 
— I tried  to  play — ” Fortunately  he 
checked  himself;  he  had  been  about  to 
offer  the  information  that  he  had  failed 
to  master  the  jew’s-harp  in  his  boyhood. 
“No,  I’m  not  a musician,”  he  contented 
himself  with  saying. 

“What?”  Dr.  Kraft’s  surprise  in- 
creased. “Young  man,  you  are  fortu- 
nate l I play  for  Miss  Vertrees;  she 
comes  always  alone.  You  are  the  first. 
You  are  the  first  one  ever!" 

They  had  reached  the  head  of  the  cen- 
tral aisle,  and  as  the  organist  finished 
speaking  Bibbs  stopped  short,  turning 
to  look  at  Mary  Vertrees  in  a dazed  way 
that  was  not  of  her  perceiving;  for 
though  she  stopped  as  he  did,  her  gaze 
followed  the  organist,  who  was  walking 
away  from  them  toward  the  front  of  the 
church,  shaking  his  white  Beethovian 
mane  roguishly. 

“It’s  false  pretenses  on  my  part,” 
Bibbs  said.  “You  mean  to  be  kind  to 
the  sick,  but  I’m  not  an  invalid  any 
more.  I’m  so  well  I’m  going  back  to 
work  in  a few  days.  I’d  better  leave 
before  he  begins  to  play,  hadn’t  I ?” 

“No,”  said  Mary,  beginning  to  walk 
forward.  “Not  unless  you  don’t  like 
great  music.” 

He  followed  her  to  a seat  about  half- 
way up  the  aisle  while  Dr.  Kraft  as- 
cended to  the  organ.  It  was  an  enor- 
mous one;  the  procession  of  pipes  ranging 
from  long,  starveling  whistles  to  thun- 
dering fat  guns;  they  covered  all  the 
rear  wall  of  the  church,  and  the  organ- 
ist’s figure,  reaching  its  high  perch, 
looked  like  that  of  some  Lilliputian  ma- 
gician ludicrously  daring  the  attempt  to 
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control  a monster  certain  to  overwhelm  could 
him.  the  tii 

“This  afternoon  some  Handel!”  he  hear  t 
turned  to  shout.  You  k 

Mary  nodded.  “Will  you  like  that?”  bring 
she  asked  Bibbs.  thougl 

“I  don’t  know.  I never  heard  any  hear! 
except ‘Largo.’  I don’t  know  anything  new  o 
about  music.  I don’t  even  know  how  to  know  i 
pretend  I do.  If  I knew  enough  to  pre-  to  yoi 
tend,  I would.”  . hear — 

“ No,”  said  Mary,  looking  at  him  and  And 
smiling  faintly,  “ you  wouldn’t.”  that  a 


She  turned  away  as  a great  sound  began  the  vaj 
to  swim  and  tremble  in  the  air;  the  huge  organic 
empty  space  of  the  church  filled  with  it,  movinj 
and  the  two  people  listening  filled  with  sciousr 
it;  the  universe  seemed  to  fill  and  thrill  had  gr 
with  it.  The  two  sat  intensely  still,  the  her  as 
great  sound  all  round  about  them,  while  though 
the  church  grew  dusky,  and  only  the  or-  the  mij 
ganist’s  lamp  made  a tiny  star  of  light,  titudin 
His  white  head  moved  from  side  to  side  to  Bibl 
beneath  it  rhythmically,  or  lunged  and  terpret 
recovered  with  the  fierceness  of  a duelist  singing 
thrusting,  but  he  was  magnificently  the  gratitu 
master  of  his  giant,  and  it  sang  to  his  she  wa 
magic  as  he  bade  it.  Mary. 

Bibbs  was  swept  away  upon  that 
mighty  singing.  Such  a thing  was 
wholly  unknown  to  him;  there  had  been  |~~)LT 
no  music  in  his  meager  life.  Unlike  the  |j  n 
tale,  it  was  the  Princess  Bedrulbudour  w 

who  had  brought  him  to  the  enchanted  paces  fi 
cave,  and  that — for  Bibbs — was  what  walking 
made  its  magic  dazing.  It  seemed  to  him  “I’ll 
a long,  long  time  since  he  had  been  walk-  she  saic 
ing  home  drearily  from  Dr.  Gurney’s  of-  ply.  “ 
fice;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  set  ways  m 
out  upon  a happy  journey  since  then,  to  me: 
and  that  he  had  reached  another  planet,  cowardi 
where  Mary  Vertrees  and  he  sat  alone  mal — it 
together  listening  to  a vast  choiring  of  tling  lit 
invisible  soldiers  and  holy  angels.  There  “Yes, 
were  armies  of  voices  about  them  sing-  doesn’t 
ing  praise  and  thanksgiving;  and  yet  hurryinj 
they  were  alone.  It  was  incredible  that  in  trolle 
the  walls  of  the  church  were  not  the  get  horn 
boundaries  of  the  universe,  to  remain  get  dov 
so  for  ever;  incredible  that  there  was  a there  is: 
smoky  street  just  yonder,  where  house-  petting  1 
maids  were  bringing  in  evening  papers  ing  to  k 
from  front  steps  and  where  children  were  ing  the  < 
taking  their  last  spins  on  roller-skates  They  m 
before  being  haled  indoors  for  dinner.  dirt  the 

He  had  a curious  sense  of  communi-  meant  t< 
cation  with  his  new  friend.  He  knew  it  he  done, 
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been  so  overpaid  that  they’re  confused 
and  worship  the  housework.  They’re 
overpaid,  and  yet,  poor  things!  they 
haven’t  anything  that  a chicken  can’t 
have.  Of  course,  when  the  world  gets 
to  paying  its  wages  sensibly  that  will  be 
different.” 

“Do  you  mean  ‘communism’?”  she 
asked,  and  she  made  their  slow  pace  a 
little  slower — they  had  only  three  blocks 
to  go. 

“ Whatever  the  word  is,  I only  mean 
that  things  don’t  look  very  sensible  now 
— especially  to  a man  that  wants  to  keep 
out  of  ’em  and  can’t!  ‘Communism’? 
Well,  at  least  any  ‘decent  sport’  would 
say  it’s  fair  for  all  the  strong  runners  to 
start  from  the  same  mark  and  give  the 
weak  ones  a fair  distance  ahead,  so  that 
all  can  run  something  like  even  on  the 
stretch.  And  wouldn’t  it  be  pleasant, 
really,  if  they  could  ail  cross  the  winning- 
line together?  Who  really  enjoys  beat- 
ing anybody — if  he  sees  the  beaten  man’s 
face?  The  only  way  we  can  enjoy  get- 
ting ahead  of  other  people  nowadays  is 
by  forgetting  what  the  other  people  feel. 
And  tnat,”  he  added,  “is  nothing  of 
what  the  music  meant  to  me.  You  see, 
if  I keep  talking  about  what  it  didn’t 
mean  I can  keep  from  telling  you  what 
it  did  mean.” 

“Didn’t  it  mean  courage  to  you,  too 
— a little,”  she  asked.  “Triumph  and 
praise  were  in  it,  and  somehow  those 
things  mean  courage  to  me.” 

“Yes,  they  were  all  there,”  Bibbs  said. 
“I  don’t  know  the  name  of  what  he 
played,  but  I shouldn’t  think  it  would 
matter  much.  The  man  that  makes  the 
music  must  leave  it  to  you  what  it  can 
mean  to  you,  and  the  name  he  puts  to 
it  can’t  make  much  difference — except 
to  himself  and  people  very  much  like 
him,  I suppose.” 

“I  suppose  that’s  true,  though  I’d 
never  thought  of  it  like  that.” 

“I  imagine  music  must  make  feelings 
and  paint  pictures  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  who  hear  it,”  Bibbs  went  on, 
musingly,  “according  to  their  own  na- 
tures as  much  as  according  to  the  music 
itself.  The  musician  might  compose 
something  and  play  it,  wanting  you  to 
think  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  some  people 
who  heard  it  would  think  of  a prayer- 
meeting, and  some  would  think  of  now 


good  they  were  themselves,  and  a boy 
might  think  of  himself  at  the  head  of 
a solemn  procession,  carrying  a banner 
and  riding  on  a white  horse.  And  then, 
if  there  were  some  jubilant  passages  in 
the  music,  he’d  think  of  a circus.” 

They  had  reached  her  gate,  and  she 
set  her  hand  upon  it,  but  did  not  open 
it.  Bibbs  felt  that  this  was  almost  the 
kindest  of  her  kindnesses  — not  to  be 
prompt  in  leaving  him. 

“After  all,”  she  said,  “you  didn’t  tell 
me  whether  you  liked  it.” 

“No.  I didn’t  need  to.” 

“No,  that’s  true,  and  I didn’t  need  to 
ask.  I knew.  But  you  said  you  were 
trying  to  keep  from  telling  me  what  it 
did  mean.” 

“ I can’t  keep  from  telling  it  any  long- 
er,” he  said.  “The  music  meant  to  me 
— it  meant  the  kindness  of — of  you.” 

“Kindness?  How?” 

“You  thought  I was  a sort  of  lonely 
tramp — and  sick — •” 

“ No,”  she  said,  decidedly.  “ I thought 
perhaps  you’d  like  to  hear  Dr.  Kraft 
play.  And  you  did.” 

“It’s  curious;  sometimes  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  was  you  who  were  playing.” 

Mary  laughed.  “I?  I strum!  Piano. 
A little  Chopin — Grieg  — Chaminade. 
You  wouldn’t  listen!” 

Bibbs  drew  a deep  breath.  “I’m 
frightened  again,”  he  said  in  an  un- 
steady voice.  “I’m  afraid  you’ll  think 
I’m  pushing,  but — ” He  paused  and  the 
words  sank  to  a murmur. 

“Oh,  if  you  want  me  to  play  for 
you!”  she  said.  “Yes,  gladly.  It  will  be 
merely  absurd  after  what  you  heard  this 
afternoon.  I play  like  a hundred  thou- 
sand other  girls;  and  I like  it.  I’m  glad 
when  any  one’s  willing  to  listen,  and  if 
you — ” She  stopped,  checked  by  a sud- 
den recollection,  and  laughed  ruefully. 
“ But  my  piano  won’t  be  here  after  to- 
night. I — I’m  sending  it  away  to-mor- 
row. I’m  afraid  that  if  you’d  like  me  to 
play  to  you  you’d  have  to  come  this 
evening.” 

“You’ll  let  me?”  he  cried. 

“Certainly,  if  you  care  to.” 

“If  / could  play,”  he  said,  wistfully, 
“like  that  old  man  in  the  church  I could 
thank  you.” 

“Ah,  but  you  haven’t  heard  me  play. 
I know  you  liked  this  afternoon,  but — ” 
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.{.aid  BiHiss,  U . was  the  ■ beJjcv  t*  JhlfJkfl  of.  TVoy . had  s ‘’Greek.  r*ro- 


V.fH'i-  held  h j/i.iui  hqr.vsry  Jiui  he 
spoke  «:*th  swch 

ness  of  i.ayme  ♦specially'  sifc- 


greatevt  i?ve  ever  knw v,"  h!e“;  they  not  luv*  fou^hv  about  her 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  f»s  fW,  hot  his  »*  her  now-  tod  >«,•«.  . u.*>k  k,ng.  H< 
vou-t,  held  ikb-  phut  honesty  "and  he  &*$§  Mm  m not  d,e  ih* 

spoke  vvitb such  compter  imconsekius-  s|)(,rOT; 

m-'s  o>  :•«:••  mg  .myth  mg  nspfctull.v  **£-  Much  uf  foe  music  of  W^ner,  it  sppe..  r-. 
IXin.^Tit: :Mi4 l shy  k how  it  the  troth.  ^ not  Mutably  to  the  piano-  W^gntr  wa*  -i 

For  & w‘ii$  noftplu'^d,  then  composer*  who  could  ioterprec  into  nm*st 

she  - opened  the  gate : arid-  wynt  in,  such  things  .is  the  primitive.  imputes  uf 

*v Vouil  ernne  after  dmni'f.  then?"  foe  could  have  mafo-'j  niacWti&w 

“ V*$,M  he  .said,  nor  mrnm ig.  "‘Would  shop  m?o  mime.  But  hot  1/  hr  had  to  tvork 

von  mind  if  I stood  here  until  time  to  mY*  ^^ner  w^  ahva yii  de:Mtng  in  m.merv 

v..  *.>*.•  smes--^  . ri|i!‘;hH>Mh«>p-  wvukl  h ive  puv  3 

<Jor  .--t  1 i ja  . t • , 1 maj&ric  lump  in  so  grand  :r as ;th«t. 

cite  had  reached  t,1c.  *tcP*>  4 ml  at  that  Thm  <*:  a myyfory  foom rfotwfo  it  seen:.-. 

-he  Uirned,  offering  him  th&  ti^pojvse  Some-times  focy  life  to  be  1 Tvrit  av.av T 


“Yes/1  he  .said,  nor  moving.  "‘Would  shop  mm  muse.  But  tot  d hr  had  to  work 

von  mind  if  1 Mood  Jot*  Until  time  to  m fo*  ™ ^:.hng  in  immerv 

sitiev-  -.»  mdclnri^hup  would  hove  puv  a 

■ or  . 1 j vi  . . 1 ' ,1.  , maiVstic  lump  h so  grand  :j ■ as  that, 

cite  had  reached  tile  steps,  and  at  that  There  <<.; mystviy  Mhout  pV;mo>,  it  seem*. 

she  turned,  uffetmg  him  the.  t^ponse  ol  Some-times  rhey  h;*  v^  to  be  4 ^vpt  av.ay-"’ 
iaUglitet  ami •><  l-esturc  <d  fter  murf  Thar  i*  how  eome  per»p*k  speak  of  rite  peoe- 
toward  the  U^Sited  wmdtnw  of  the  New  rennary.  "'Seot  ;n\c?y"  is  a euphoism  for 
‘'Hoc^  bidding  him  tp  run  sent  to  Rut  f)taho<?  'vrx'nQt 

hornetur'fafil;.  dinftBri 


That  hight  SiKbs -:  &kt  writing  in  his 
•note*  hook. 

Music  cm  co.rmr  i n r 0 • a- hbnk  li and • til!  it. 
Everything  tha t H beatiniH 
i:in  h^tan*  ' ■ - i\ ' 
Fherft  is  rip  gTacefulness  like  that  of  a 
graceful  woman  at  a grand  puno*  1 hesttr  "k 
a swxiTimivie:  fpeelimss  pf  line  that  s&sm-  to 


sent  tp  pry$un;  y l^ux  pi?no«  are  tsot  ^nt 
to  prison;  and  they  are  jior^tnf  to 
—the  tuner  is  sent  to  them  W hy  sre  piano  ■ 

41  sent  A«  ay " and  wher*  ? • Vv  .•*.  ■ > . ' : ■ V: 

. Somempe^  a glofious  day  ihine^  inm  the 
coast  rjcdinaty  and  useless  life.  Elappin^ 
to^.e  rAvdmgymu;;^f  r^i?  a.ir  fofo 
the  |4<mlhTrhonie  uf  that  Kfe  ^s  if  some  ^trav 
angel  just  happened  to  perch  on 

^ y^he  Ccr^Kx 

such  a tliJV  is  lustrous  ami  spieftdhl  with  the 
memory  of  it.  Music  and  heau  ty  and  kmd- 


mvtge  vyirh  the-  running:  of  the  sound*  and  nv^i; — thosx-  are  the  xhrtv  fomgs  Ck>d 

ynu  seem,  a*  \ ou  watch  her T.  to  see  .what  you  c;ui  give  us.  To  bnng  them  ;<;l  in  one  4&V 

ary  \h$mgkn&  ^hear  what  you  ar^  Vyeing.  to  orty  who  yxpeet^d  rror hmg-* ah  f th«i  h«<T 
f h^rc  wh<j  make  ydli  think  of  chot  t^c^ived  them  Ahould  be  as  hunahfe  w it 

dcw*n  to  .a  sparkling  sea.  k ihankfah  But  it  is  hard  cc  be  •htirnhk''- 
Tltv.. air  "iiiiii#  ia  wbrnan  is  bracing,  m&  when  m with  m\s: 1 • li 


i hr  :m  ahaur  such  a w oman  is  br.icuig,  and 
Whcti  yhc  k . n^r  : you,  ypu  feel  ft  rang  and 
anibjiitriliy  you  for^ci:  that  the  world  doesn't 
like  you  ; \ uu  think  that  perhaps  you  are  .a 
gre^r  all.  t hen  you  ct>me  axeay 

• ^nd . fcgi • .lik£>  a:'  . n;ho  has  fallen  in  (oye 

wkh  Hfcs-  .S.nrid^y^cfi wt  teacher.  You'll  be 


is  fhanMof:  T?ut  it  is  hard  to  be  hnjnhk  ; 
when  ohe  k.^vBth  with  nexv  m^monesd  It 
is*  impossible  ,t»>  be  humble  aftejt  2 day  of 
gloiyC  . 

the  adorabfv  no^e  k more  than  an 
eighth  of  an  myii  shorter  than  the  Greek 
nosy  Ir  in  a foil  quarter  uf  arj  inch .. shorter. 

There  arc  women  who  will  be  kinder  m a 
sick  tram p t h j n t o a conn u ef mg  hem . But 


whipped  for  it— and  ought  to  be.  T"  ’ ’ )>;  ' ;,  ;^ck  tramp  thin.. to  a con<jogrh>g  hera^  But 
1 here  arfowomen  Mphu ^ tn^kc  ^ tluhk  0?  the  belter  refricmher  thist'« 

Diana,  crowned  with  the  moon.  But  they  vTiat  hek,  • Take  care,  take  care!  Humble's 
do  nor  ha^.e  the  “Greek:  J da-  not  The  word! 

(to  nt  corvriyv^Eii  ] 
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Forty  Mile  Inn 

BY  NORMAN  DUNCAN 


T was  raining  hard.  A 
Queensland  shower, 
this — a swift  drenching 
of  the  bush-lands. 
Night  was  now  down. 
It  was  black  dark  in  the 
coach.  The  horses  were 
exhausted  to  a dispirited  trot.  And  we 
flour  passengers  were  limp.  An  Australian 
highroad  rough  with  ruts  and  stones 
. jounced  and  shook  us.  A black  wind 
blew  in — chill  and  wet.  And  the  coach 
leaked  pertinacious  little  trickles  of 
black,  rain:  so  that  — here  cowering 
helpless  in  the  like  of  a dark  shower- 

bath we  had  no  dry  thing  upon  us. 

**  Gid  - apl”  says  the  coachman.  And 
"Gid-ap!”  And  “Gid-ap!”  And  noth- 
ing came  of  it:  nor  had  the  coachman 
the  least  expectation  that  anything 
would  come  of  it.  But  “Gid-ap!”  says 
he.  And  “Gid-apJ”  And  in  this  way  we 
rattled  and  splashed  and  jolted  along 
toward  the  refuge  of  an  expected  inn. 
No  wise  traveler  would  yield  his  spirit  to 
these  incidents  of  discomfort,  but  would 
employ  his  imagination  — without  an 
abundant  measure  of  which  no  traveler 
of  any  sort  should  essay  a passage  of  the 
byways  of  the  world — to  withdraw  him 
from  the  ills  of  the  time.  He  would  con- 
template, to  be  sure,  not  the  rainy  night, 
not  the  pains  of  the  road,  but  the  lights 
and  company  of  the  expected  inn,  and 
the  good  green  bounty  to  come  to  the 
bush-lands  of  all  this  dripping  misery. 
And  thus  we— surveying  the  grassy,  sun- 
lit future  of  the  paddocks — until,  ahead 
in  the  dark  of  the  road,  a point  of  light, 
flaring  in  the  midst  of  a glowing  little 

flobe  of  ram,  indicated  that  Forty  Mile 
nn  .,at,  last,  ^ithin  hail.  And  at 
Forty  Mile  Inn,  being  now  cramped  and 
bruised  and  sodden,  We  alighted,  desir- 
ing a share  of  that  refreshment  for  man 
and  beast  which  the  sign  of  the  place 
promised  belated  travelers 

A landlady  of  uncomely' aspect  some- 
what discouraged  our  anticipation. 


“Coffee-room?”  says  she,  listlessly. 

“Coffee-room.” 

We  had  not  ordered  supper:  we  had 
required  the  superior  hospitality  of  the 
inn. 

In  the  morning  of  that  day  we  had 
come  trotting  at  easy  leisure  through  as 
drear  a stretch  of  bush  as  could  any- 
where be  found.  All  open,  like  a kept 
park,  this  bush  was  upstanding,  perfect 
m trunk  and  branch,  the  grasses  fresh 
and  flourishing  knee-high,  and  no  scar 
of  fire  to  be  descried ; but  every  tree  was 
dead — as  dead  as  dry  bones,  and  clean 
and  bleached  white,  like  an  articulated 
skeleton.  It  was  a ghastly  spectacle.  A 
night  passage,  in  the  white  light  of  the 
moon,  would  surely  make  a man’s  flesh 
creep — a stark,  gray  forest,  and  the  rat- 
tle and  creak  of  its  dry  limbs,  and  the 
Vfind  wandering  past,  moaning  and  whis- 
pering and  whimpering,  as  the  wind  will, 
given  half  a chance,  to  frighten  timid 
folk.  It  was  nothing  at  all  to  fancy  that 
a gigantic  naturalist  had  here  expressed 
some  eccentric  notion — had  designed  to 
exhibit  to  the  passengers  of  that  high- 
road the  anatomy  of  the  Queensland 
bush.  We  wondered  why  any  settler 
should  work  such  wide  destruction— 
what  wisdom  lay  in  killing  all  this 
mighty  timber;  and  we  learned  then, 
from  the  amiable  coachman,  that  the 
death  of  these  great  trees  had  been  dealt 
to  give  the  grasses  more  life — the  vitality 
of  all  the  rain.  It  was  a ring-barked 
bush  (said  he).  They  had  cut  a broad 
band  of  bark  from  every  trunk,  near  the 
root,  in  the  Australian  way  of  improving 
the  land;  and  the  leaves  had  fallen,  and 
the  bark  had  gone  to  shreds  and  been 
blown  away — and  the  trees,  like  dead 
men,  who  ask  nothing  of  the  world’s 
bounty,  drew  no  moisture  from  the 
ground,  needing  none,  but  left  it  to  sus- 
tain the  grasses  for  the  cattle. 

These  were  not  the  surely  watered  and 
fertile  Queensland  miles— the  compara- 
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rivclv  inconsecjuent'i.il  fruit  -acres  am! ■*'  "suit  b»N  Ta«e.i’ 
sugat  laod*.  It  Was  cattle  country,  and  iiptim  when  *U 
sheep  country,  too.  ht«r  hereabouts  it  is  sure,  and  jurr 
Wfe  rtteab  land-^a  perishing  laud-  The  arithmehcarie® 

•good  pastures-.  nfcw  and  near  free,  where  cations  for  fterv 
the  stock  grows  Into  money  (said  they),  were  act#^ptel  V 
apd  any  young  man.  with  the  heart  agd  eminent  to.thc e s •; 
patience  of  the  fathers,  can  he  wealthy  at  The  coadmiays  ' 
middle-age.  like  the  grayheads  of  thc-su  .dceonflt  fur  the 
days;  these  good  places  lay  deeper,  this  alien  land 
north  and  west,  where  the  frontiers  are,  be)  t»V  the 
with  the  world  lapping  out  tu  them,  like  w as  fund  of  vy 
a tide.  Nor  near  by  where  then  we.  kept  in  o veratir  . : • 

coached  was  there  any  very  vast  station,  and  greatly  a>; 
hut  humbler  ones,  not  of  the  magnitude  planted  tp  the 
of  thu  rncre-dihle,  fStaldished  estates  of  with  care,  to  h 
the  Darling  River  country,  the  Nkvv  And  then  it  ta 
Smith  Wales  hack-blocks,  to  which  the  ptiitn’ises  and 
third  generation  returns,  nowadays, from  this  cuuntty^'’ 
the  English  schools  and  universities.  a&bMihg  to 
with  the-  natural  habit  of  leisure,  and  - !-limd  1 reck 
with  affectations  of  a sort  to  startle  the  stay,”  And 
patriarchs — hot  the  million-acre  runs,  slash  it,  and  V 
hereabouts,  and  the  ten-mile  paddocks,  arsenic  and  St 
and  the  three  hundred  thousand  bead  of  of  them,  am 
stock,  and  the  swarm  of  herders  and  potihqy. 
boundary-riders  and  managers  and  jack-  ‘/Just  beet 
ahwis,  and  the  racing-sta-bles  and  jockeys  poison  the  p 
und  hunters,  and  the  tutors  and  music-  “by  flowing 
and  retainers-in-gcntral.  It  may  bush.” 
be  that  in  the  end  these  amazing  hold-  “Did  the  -, 
logs  will  be  the  mate-red  of  romance,  for  “Ah  yes. 
the  government  dot  s nor  hesitate  to  the  coaehma* 
seize  them  and  throw  them  open  for  you!*' 
what  is  called  closer  settlement.  Ar  any 
rate,  here  was  none.  The  land  was  far  We  had  p 
the  small  selector— blocks  of  twenty-five  out  from  hi- 
hundred  acres,  which  he  might  have  for  Sydney  and 
a .shilling  an  acre,  perhaps,  or  for  nothing  life  (said  he 
at  all,  with  the  govermnent’s  blessing  to  too ! We  h 
bout.  returning  h 

Prickly- pear  troubled  the  country,  had  visited, 

It  was  spreading  with  the  speed  and  ervation)  a 
blighting  effect  of  a pfaguc—doubling  the  rain, 
the  area  of  actual  occupation  every*  two  disreputybl 
years,  when  thriving  iinchttkKd,  ft  had  .amiwry  tr 
spoiled  ten  thousand  milek  ^aid-  they>b  used  to  lie 
and  it  seres  y tli  be  reft: 

■-H-t'hjj  estimate  f ram  &&uW:ovla»d  tsmg*  anti.  Ire  the 
er  whose  business  had  jh«ni.vo1vat  to  do  nor  iih  any 
with  the  and  whe*  war  far  too  scjT-  end,  indee 
ous  a fclloty,  it  .seemed,  «o  d:»kc  a nst  up  in  the 
out  of  credulous  twtkrs,  “As  for  of  all.  A 
*®*'4  h*feTC' ibf'tcrioii,’' said  he,  tbi  ii.  ' ■ ito  kon  horse-.  a » 

eighty  ndUtOn  acre^  would  he  nearer  the  rain  — - and 
truth.”  1 atn.  upaide  to- :ov allow  such  a scare  way 
mouthful  of  c.iphers;:v;:  the  reader  may  ine.s.  A x 
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‘fnp  r.oACHai aw  laid  on  this  Whip,  th*  * Bitty  Bullet  **  Ft8\v 


'a  srrcon^  of  itierrijnepf  mat*  terrible 
than  Mr  AMI  here;  then,  it.  was 

plain, -wa*  rt<»  e'tftd  qnes-n.vliiuf  inn  m 
put  up  eyuching-iolk,  hut  a naked  hye’k- 
fctsj??.-  rh  serve  the  iiice 
of  -stpcfc then  and  shi-apers.  in  the  season: 
rtf'siiestdins  i'.'.hirh  W^|  P>.'  now.),  ■ whp 
„r,4  find  nieaswte  in  then  tbps,  or  hav» 

'hp : plr-asn re'  -M . ;#  *>»  that  bluf*.  <,*  . 

war»i  their  J;*hof-  , , , . 

We  followed  rhft  kwlMy,  with,  the 

Meairfcti  little:  stahfeln^  f M* 
a rruistv  parlor.  she  lighted  can- 

dies for  us,  and;  dpehed  th*  door  ix\  an 
adjoining  dormitory  dumber,  furnished . 
viith  several  beds,  shabby,  suspicious 
characters,  t-yer#  orie^f  them,  A hoard 
partition,  with  traclcs.  ah«  gap*  and 
knot-holes,  was  designed  to  $^pi!(tAte  ,.ivr 
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repose  From  -hr  hilarity  of  the  i>»r.  the  parlor,  we  iriund.  something  to  cheer 
There  was  a „ bc«J  for  each  of  os.  However,  us,  but  not  in  the  acquaintance  of  the 
and  a bed'  for  flic  young  jackaroo,  -who  new . gut-st,  who  was  a rail,  scowling, 
was-  belated  vritb.  u-s,  arid  a bed  Fur  the  hairy.  man,,  and  cobbled  .-op  his  pic-  and 
diminutive  drover  whom  we  had  picked  gulfed  down  his  tea  without  saying 
up  in  the  happiei  hours  >>ir  that,  dayt  apt!  a.  gracious  word,  and  forthwith  disap- 
thece  Wasri last-' bed,  leaning  in  a yiorner;  pgared  to  tht  veranda.  Ogr  landlady 
on  -doubtful  le&sy  fpr  the  next  wrgteTyd  atterided.  She  had  no  ear  for  our  chat- 
rainy'  night  shrivUd  tVry'  not  wa's  she  interested  »ri  our  per- 
l)iow  ml  ; lih  had  already  blown  ifr,  it  ferroance  upon  the  Rot  muttfyn-pie — 

neithei  to  save  her  victuals  from  an  un- 
usual voracity,  tri  the  a ny  ‘if  mean 
landladies,  nor \?*V  'lirtjri -.'.'iR&'tfm  to  a 
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the  deep  black  road.  'Had  there 
been  less  to  complain  of,  we  should 
have  been  bitter  with  Ft  ail ; Out  so 
forlorn  Ras  oiir  stare  and  ex  peri  Vi- 
rion, in  this  vOeiip  poThoust-,  that  when 
the  young  'Jackaroo  g> irmed  and  the 
little  drover . chuckled  wt  must  break 
iri’pv laughter  yvirfi  theni.  Some  phrases 
»>F  drunken  melody  followed  Upon  our 
mirth,  1 ’hey  thrived  easily  in  From  tin- 
bar  by  wav  of  the  cracks  arid  knot- 
holes. And  rbTi^battRtcsplamyil  that 
rhe-re  sfiaridreS  of  soiig.  descnbed  Tbish 
lack  from  Giirida&ai  as  ’Min’  Hory*  «#• 
:t<ij ' -q«* 

:pi i‘f R'  V Jr'nv  Vf  /u'dder.  ‘■me'  Friyri  upon 
iimfd  U<irrab-  -which  was  something 
niorh  tty Japgh  at,  and  pronri.siyd  a ct>n- 
Md-vrjble  .urius'.-meur  for  the  later  hours. 

\li  dry:,  at.  last,  and  a supper  of  hot 
mot  ton- pie  being;  by  this  tone  laid  in' 


A ] tAMSHk.h  <vVrif‘  **5N  rtlfc  kourc 


palm-  -<a,i.'ing  our,  fiet  it n comely  visage 
lived  and  blank*!  h was  hard  to  rouse 
her  horn  this  melancholy  brooding. 
< )nce,.  I recall,  she  moved  aWtiprly,  apd 
madi  a,  | i<,  iima  the  furniture  With  rfu 
heni  of  her  oprori,  bur  seemed  to  u- 
'."iisider  arid  abandon  thy -undertaking.' 
whatever  it,  was.  arid  returrtted  to  the 
chaiV  :■&  jthri  'tv-rndpw  ,-atyd  tfa  the  d.rtafy 
p t njepe of  of  tilt-'  night,  A poor  i:rea.t u re, 
Iht-lt^a  lean,  elderly  yeorTian,  in  a calico 
gown,  with  her  meager  gray;  hair  in  a 
list  less  knpti  and  shy  ri  as  somewhat  of 
a slattern,  too.  detached  from  all  that 
bail  to  do  With  the  appearance*.  and 
living  with  tip  bister  rif  concern  v> ith 
affairs  near  by  and  martyrs  of  the  pres- 
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to  remaiic  with,  aircmishment— heioc 
thi>?  that  wh»t  the  phih«so)>h.v  of  tj** 

matter  whar,  was  . 
whtt  jit  tfi.f  than  bh 
riot*.  rifa  4.e$tty:  vvhiC!Mf, 

Cbod  Was  bloody  gam 


bended,  m&  m 
snly,  : snd  jim  ». 
yT  fy>r  rhe  fine- 
Whatever  way 
, ami  whatever 
was:  bad  ;•  vra$  • • a 
,hh^|?;Vhft(lY  huii- 
riVsteiMYami  with 
that;  the  xharat-- 
1 i 51 1 i on  was . 
disrriisst'd  as  voni- 
p I lit  e i y afcconv- 
■plished,  We 
pitied  this  Hrni- 
tatKiri,  rather,  at 
first*  for  it  Seemed 
the  poor  fellow 
must  for  'everisfe*;' 
scribe  what  was' 
irksome  to  him  jit 
too  large  a , riveay- 
ore  of  discontent 
am?  fall  far  short 
nf  adequate  vigpr 
vhetr  it  came  to 
ttu-  pomr  of  sori- 
ri t nM't • n § that 
which  was  utterly 
damnable  so  his 
. He  had  a 
singular  mastery 
hf  ihrt ectiwn,  now- 
hveri  tPul  with 
such  art  could  he 


Wh 


yc  liked  it/'  Brit 
s iie  was  npt  a?  all 
fs  fad-  She  found 

r*/>  smallest  spark 
of  .pleusttfk  jo  out 
p rt‘-j.>».*$Fe mils  flat- 
tery  of  that  hot 
m tit  t on-  pie. 


‘aclitcu'ive.-r^yid'.  Sri' 
rmibly  explode  it 
--that  he  'could 
(favor  his  speech 
like  a piece  pr 
give  it  a,  tender 
crdtfr- 

W' hat  disagreed  ••; 
vciih  fhe  scowling 
trpo's  humor  was 



Brosvn  ')3n>ther-'Wirh  ;irmies  (said  he) 
t.-«  posses?  t he  TJfi ip«/a!  northem  lands: 
thesif  hhmfC  epVsfred  IvPthe  kitrlt-  Brown 
Brother,  who  imi$t  tbny^  in  a wider 
territorial  sphere  of  perish.  Anti  whet- 
f-vr*r  we  followed  the  A ustraUaii  rivways 
■ ■ , c a me.  upon  this  selfsame  living  fear  of 
japan — -no  ptactfu!  occupation  By  iuv- 
migration  (the  Japanese  are  excluded): 


man,  strong  m » 

c i>  r o<r  of  the  v e-  • * 

j'uric.l.av  whu-li  >\  .1- 
r a ite\t  w&fVoriuthc 

conrpytwt  le^ffh  ro  £§ 

seclude  gtiitirt! 

5‘  V-  i k i t '•<"  an 

i'-n:t.r‘»sii  e Contjgu-  «.  Sw<i>3m,is  ,.Aocii6o 

icy  of  '•■  . lusty  ■ ■■  '■.'  :'■■  yyyy. 

p a r. r<>ni.ot  rhe  hacr..1  •"  ■ . 

'T'He  ntan;  s chair  Was  tipped  hav‘fc.,.ariii: 

Vets  : feet  .'  were  put  up,  arid  his  wide 

fc4t  hat  Vrias.  pullpd'  d^r., 
we  cririld  hinr  in  that  poriV  fahip- 

li^h  t Was  not  niut-h  more strap  his  length 
and  rii^  svnisktr^  flc- ■ . was  taj.katiyt} 

now*,  after  an  i|f-.Ter»>pe':rfe'd  fashion  r»f 
C‘T*tt versa  turn,  which  fit:-  :■  must  hi  owe  If 
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•a  war  and  nu  rcilesstv  grasping  invasion  fgtft*  and  thus  contirr 
in  It  exhibited  itself  m the  exercises,  drill,.  p:*fa> 

mWs,  as  v.t.ii— in  newspaper  ftditonab.,  tic*,  for  four  vw.r> 
and  in  vvf  atln*  litrcrs  r«>  'die'  nervspapejry  cadets  are  pissed  fot 
And  everywhere  was  a steady  prftpara--  Four  whole-dsty-  fiti'.i 
tiott  against  an  yVenr  c*f  this  nature— not  y^ar,  and  twe{Vv-  S 
expressly,  however,  a|aptine<*invadcm.  twetttv^aur  ncsihr  Ki 
“Australians  art-  a peaccl'n!.  business  .mrridame  upon  rh 
people/' said  of  PetVnse;,  atI--  —-inapt,  sullt-nv  fr 

dressing  cadets-.;  “.But  are  We  prepared  counts-  for'. nothing 
to  arbitrate  on  a White  Australia i Of  frtils  to  be  marked 
coarse  not!  If,  then,  we  are  not  pie-  ion  office**  he;  mve 

pared  to  arbirratp,  the  only  logical  alter-  all  over  again,  ;|u 

native  is  to  t„-  prepared  for  war  “ In  re-  Australia — a grea 
sponse  to  this  feeling  there  w in  Australia  that  night — \» « 
a ’‘universal  training  in  rhe  naval  or  these  “little  rut 
miKt^iy'  ''$»rces,*>'.  Apd:noiv  the  scowling  with  rifles  and  >» 
man— wtw  seemed  r»»  have  some  cpnnec-  they  were  smart 
don  with  the  milirary  servjegyif  cadets—  forms,  with 
described  hisi  bitterness  with  the  oppo-  brimmed  Austrr 
r.vms  «f  this  healthful  system:  with  fa*  at  the  sick*  in  v 
then  who  complained  that  military  train-  is  no  farcical  aft 
uig  would  demoralize  rise  idea's  of  rheir  Brisbane. 

rfi  mother*;  w ho  feared  fpr  ypdrrcstftrif  -weri 
fhe  fniilinv/^  and  monikof'  their  little  ra.ry  barracks  fr 

darlings  in  thr  pnwkcumrs  assdeia-  finement  abd  &i 
tiojis  e!  riu.  p o ide-groumh  and  with  in  a big  Cape 
Jl  Wows.  I • ''..v  s<  r-  being  -evi  l i punts  scn;e:int-ma  v 't 

fptfc.  whou.  of  piety,  tn  ’his  m-  brilliant  art  ilk 

stajv, < -oh!  bud-id  a resort  to  arms  tie  crew,  these 
in  am  eirnunsi  a tires  to  he eiioeeived  days  of  absei 
of.  hours  of  drill 

Anstrahaivlad?  of  twifiveyestii  begin  a under  a ser^ 
more  or  !•  ■■:  Voluntary  form  of  «Pj»tary  knew  how 
traiomg.  Ir  i>  an  indulgent;  h.>pj*y-g;>-  small  only* - |i 
lucky  sort  of  thing...  designed  primarily  switc h , Sy-|:;|;-y 
'»>  be*  . . What.: 

lad?  atv  fyutteyu .■'.•yifars>;uU!,\A -lirniteil  ti/ms — in  s*  w. 

military  service  is  severely  vompuhofv.  . uitthtr! 

.with  pe/tilm  - tvasi-n.  arid  fim  r laid  Vm  z] 

upon  rinploycts  and  parents  who  w <»>..•(-  ing  mart.  *i&\ 

' 
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And  1),  A..HI  in  lu'u"'  lican  ru  bed. 
| i.  st  ' p«  - 1 ,ii(i  Ik-;  nt>ht 

t.'irlv  m the  m'iinmj; 


raeflig  ar  the  tc^m  civtf^  »ho'*f*i>  it 
vvas  the  ininiteaf  motuh  «>f  th#  heat  arui 
UTV  winds:  (hf  t ••■.  ■ i-,'>  *•  me  Vvuhnut 

hraity  t he  .11 :i&v  bmp.  t hr  pfy rr,. 

colored  j acki-j •* Ajbited,  riie  'iuwwg'nhfruit- 
>ii]L'.  in  ;»he  smteh— rinjsj).  hn^fcmai;»  i 

v n li  !i.  | . • iy  ,t,j  «ii"  S.  if,::,  h,,  , 
va^.run.-  5 plar- 

6-U'HTiiifts.  ih«  «. , nf  'itKyirri>Hd.:  .nidfefts. 

. Saw  the 

hit  a whack,  ac  Iifr-  ‘ih^i  /ii/e«l  the  'Mat* 
hfauVne  C tip/  ' . ‘ : VVv  ■ V ’’■ ; ’ ■ 

•\!u  my  'void  ({,;»(,!  hi  :<  ■ hat  the  Mel- 
bourne Clip!  In  the  f.lii  .•?'  rii-  y*-  r»r. 

V hcrt  the  w i/Kls  Mow  le  ru'*,  #tul  i he 
■ risp  weather  levi-s  a d.-m-dcytl  thrift  to 

•••■■.  --.r-T,  ti..'  sky  i<  Ktm-,  and  «!u- 

«s|-,  unhid  ins—  it  j ■■  tcilWj 

m1  lad,  that  they  i«m  eht.  Melbourne 
Cup!  ihwi  it  is  *>oe  of  the  vidtlfe  .wijtfd’s 
•iiyat  spectacles  of  pleasure  The  fasli- 
ion  af  the  t(>u-n  vrneTt’esto  exhibit  the 
quality  upd  Emdisli  flavin  of  it  s fashion- 
afitv  i-u;;  ,ind.  the  fashion  of  the 

nrejT  .Mv.irnte  f!)  from  the  wealthy 

ti  a 'k-.-v.Aui' try,  t?>  • pi;ef*;k.st, 

k.yehctif  ijifig  hi  riv  '.voyM  faaid  the 

• r-.y  ; .K-ui  tht-  c.'tvy  . i'WimgeJt  graOti- 
vrfiorhers,  and  ytum^  thajit yrth  a sport- 
jpv;:  d'ssh  <■':>  -ittih  -gKait dfath^F*  ■£$«*' 

knee  V:  horse  :-jroi  a tvh.sk v-ivncl-soda 
when  they  see  ecn.  and ^ occayiotiaih, 
pifiijf)--  can  haoltv  ^sftngtttfh  the 
hois*  the.  ifthei,  if  is  all  true  V»-ht\YOuftg 
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jackaroo  tk-cfored):  rhc  bright.-eyes  and-  mop  travelers  >• 

'pretty  blu.-hes.  and  tpc  gowns  from  Lon*  the  inti— his  Su: 
don  and  Ihaiis,  and  the  res^Qts&i'vc  gsi-l-  ’ypuy.ijty  in  8*&t 

dash  to  ''tttiw  and  the:  iriyfa!  pluj;  &ta>-  yeutitridrfa]  M-j(-  : y-v ; 

heads--  and  the  iashithKd'by.  rutr^il  otitw.k;' 

;u.  '-oil.  .'ind  the.  fsT.iunini/tc  of  rj-.:  s|.»  < - „v*  o\  —that  V ' 

t;u-W,  and  pe  $ro«vrh»Mmc  iuspens..  -<f  ;.aid  this  «t  V(. 
thy  Fact*.  All  Australia  #*£«»$>,■  am 

vv;uts.  and  .,n.!  ,!•./*. >,s  wi»i>  Lciox;  -in  lift  i- 

• -4} £ a pounvLdf  two  constant  inten 
no."*.  ar-l  ■iiivivrii-  .<r  )>>?.  |ik*  a rh..,f-  that  k Could  r 
.jwijd  xtafe  AMl-putne  ihi'ftnsfcqUenfct? i 

t<>  tin*  frinotc.st  paddw'ks  Tint!  diverts,  eider  of  two  or. 
vds.m  m uitoii.'jn-  ik: evs  is  1",)^.',  he  had  labor*  .] 

Wh,V»  my  dRar  ltllnw,"  the  young  land  .Scutch  'vi 
i.M'i.aro.:  doclarvd.  to  .prove  the  impori  hi*,  lift-,- it  va«  | 
ranee  of  tlic‘.»ce:i.ihtn,  ‘‘ho<ikn:t:rkers  eoiVic'  jiitufy, t<*o,  to 
all  tilt-  way  ftmrt  I cohdon*—  for  the  Mel*,  his  brother,;.?.',-  c'yV-;. 

huunm  Cup!”  university.  1 

N<:  (vas.  v-t ' y much  like  :t  young  Amor- . - distinguished  •■ 
lean  describing  the  delight  of  baseball  . giap,  maft—3 

p h. 

Presently  the  blacksmith  yahhe  shyly  Jess?  A 

out  of  the;  drip  ht  warpi  jraui  tri  jwin.  urir  .welt  acquaint’ 
ci?>npany:  in  the  gyhtrei  tnelissure  of  the.  rruyt  ami  the 
veranda.  I k w as  |f  big.  g?  j\\  rosy  rpsn;  karei  and  v 
and  he  wis-  .near buigh;ridy  m*-x~  would  have  v 
Itawlng  a shit  of  decent  black]  ward  haw  pride  irv  his  hr* 
ing  reached  him  (said  hv)  drat  unarm-  no  restoratun 


if*  T.Hfc  Sheep  Country 


by  and  by.  to  »itsrourse— shrow  dlw  per-  they  were  still  mourned  •.  little  Nell,  arid 

Haps uf  fhe  philosophy ••‘fTliomaS  Car- ' - Paul  f)on»bcy., ; and  Dora!  .And  it  was 

lyle:  it  brine  too  pitilessly  charged  with  good  to  heat  hint!  it  was  good  ro  learn 

til-teiripe'C  and.  scorn  and  brutal  severity  once  mote  ibat;  this  £reac  legacy  tff 

(said  by)  rer  improve  the  happiness  id  .,  laughter  and  friendship  was  not. yet  ex- 

many;  and  after  that  be  described  the  pended— that  it  Still  returned  it>  spkn- 

nratory  of  (iia'iston*  and  John  Bright,,  did  profit  to  the  common  folk  of  the 

•arid,  other  'great parliamentarians.,'.,  and  writ  Id.  It  seemed,  (■>  t a 'flashy  indeed, 

some  great  preachers,  of  vhetf  genera-  -being  new ly  out.  from  Home.  that  we 

tion,  his  eyes  glowing  the  while,  and  bis  must  have,  news  of  that  cherished  circle 

lips  fairly  smacking  his  delight-  and  r<>  for  the  smithy. 

t ired  fru  our  pleasure-  sonic  phrases  of  . • Mv\nd  what,  now.  is  to  bv  the  . forth-' 

the  elViti'Mfc'intcfe.y  -pf y^its|d -yet;  he  corning  work/’  be  might  have  tomuyed, 
yoyrtld  barter  all  ihtst  Hftmulaung  recol-  “of  the  cvlcbrared  Mr.  Copperheid  !’* 
I'-cuons  i said  lie)  r*>  hasp-  heard.  Ah  fa-  f >ur  sentmuntal  .sroftby  did  rtothmtyof 

barn  bint  olii  .utter  evenrsby  first*  sentence  the  sort,  of  course,  but  had  he  done  so— 

of  the  Citrtysburg  Address.  Were  we  by  had  he  so  much  as  ventured  to  approach 

any  chance  readers— be  w ent  ore-of  the  an  hup dry  of  that  description— ouc  mir 

novels  of  Charhs  Dickens?  And  he  agination.  too.  would  have  taken  its 

I .niched:  so  that  all  at  once  Wt  disco  t-  high  and  joyous  flight,  Wy  should  bln'e 

ered  the  sol, no  of  Ins  tejimre -but  Were  jilrid ' that  in- 

nur  astfiniilysed  at  all',  for  in  nihifr  coi-fitfrss  atari  tlv. 


now 


you  may  be  sure,  -of  tire  where- 
abouts of  Mr.:  -M icaw- 
ber  wi(s:  spnicw  hert  ih  tbfe  CVdeitfies:  w e 
knew  rh;<t  - wy  bad  resit  the  newspaper 
account,  indeed,  of  a certain  convivial 
occasion,  designed -to  rveynife  and  dis- 
i into dsl i Mr;  M iicatv kyry - avtivif  iys. .in  a 
sphe re  eompdett  ly  suited  to  those  erm- 
peMt  talDtt-s  whicK  hid  hitherto  l*<r<pri 
obsclirctt  in  .dismal  and  Utterly  incom- 
prehensible misfortune.  And  we  warned 
to  knt>w  where  Air. ..Miciwbtrr  lived.  We 
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wanted  Mr.  Micawber  to  brew  as  a tie-  rising  at  last  to -leave  u:-..,  when  ye're 
Icct  able  h?.;u,  and.  having  submitted  to  off  in  the  morninV’ 

tin  exbitafanon  of  hfv  performance,  we  VW  promised  to  listen  f«v  rh«-  tinkle 
Warned  fa  shake  hands  with  Mr  Micaw-  and  clang  of  the  forge, 
her,  a good  man v more'  times  than  once,  *;  i'm  nothin*  hut  a failure-,"  said  hr. 

ia  iur  tfuv  M'tvttme  nr > o!;  aiimiratton  Ah '.veil! 

might  |>e  tv.jires;,<.;.j  jo  Mr.  Micawber.  "‘AVI I heat  me  stagin'  a*  the'  forge, 

in  these  dayi-  of  Mr,  Mkawher’s  prosper-  just  the  same-.”  said  hr.  He-  pane,  el 
!tv,  ’.virliuiii  rlu-  least  p1.vnni.4ry  danger  And  added,  “ Be  >r  <Y  all  1 love  the  plaiji- 
whats.u; \ i r.  Ami  we  wanted  to  hear  the  rive  songs." 

didder  young  \V ilkt-ns  lift  up  Ivis  voice,  Ar  that  very  mmriem  there  was  an 
and  we  \yari.rWd  to  be  amazed  by  -life1.-.-' :f^ftg»isMog  quantity  itif music  in  the  air. 
growth  and  t>xtt&nrdbwy  \hvy,elittef&  pf  ft  began' jin  -a  roar;  and  it  continued  at 
r he  twins,  and  we  v anted  to  felicitate  - the  pitch  of  a roar-;  scorning  c/tr.yirii<- Wv 
the  faithful  Mrs  MirS«  bet  in  the.  most  .*nej  t stufvclj,  or  carelessly  incapable  «»f 
■carefully  e-hose  n f i.nn.s  m fashion  and  either. . 1 am  not  sure  which.  Ar  any 
refinement  And  «c  wan.f.et!  niOre;  «r  raft-,  the  neighborhood  vihrared  with 


fta  nth.  vt 

ho pc  t h a f it  great  v jtayrre'phe 

meprofiespnrid 

uctiori  heine,  as  yd it  in  ay 

had  left 

thern  to  build  with,  '€ \r  ; 

know,  one  01  f 

te  thret-  drunken  stork-- 

But  r 

he  sefiti mental  smithy  did  not 

men.  Having  i 

tin  his  Italjad  ttj  r.be  cud. 

dead  us 

so  far  away  front  the  rygheiei. 

the  stockman  y 

tedded  to  the  quigt of  the 

“Ye  1 

! hear  me  at  the- forge/'. saiij  hiy 

night  imd  fftfr; 

twav  place,,  and  turned 

ff>  Uit  mat  err  ?>f  communicating  his  son?, 
' Vor  ftOly  did  be  cotnmufuvate  it,  in  3 
speaking  vrdde:,tq.bfc.  Written  down,  but 
repeated  the  lines,  in  the  interest  af  pri> 
•.''  .<(01.  and  even  assisted  with  the  spelf- 
liig.  ai/  with  -ttye  air  of  a man  who  had 
at  /asr  foattd  his  iralling  and  wis  per- 
/ oct Jy  r»  wa ee  < d'  rhe  gravity  -:>f  its  tespnn- 
smihl-it'S-.  -\ifd  then  >s»id.-he.t  *ve  must 
rusts*  trf  tine  tune -“this  hem?  particular- 
ly  immirtant  to  a perfect  exposition  .,f 
rJie  whole  composition.  He  sang  again, 
theft- A «rt-,  ocvuxonaih'  interrupting  him- 
self to  inquire  whether  or  not  we.  had 
“*  caught  **■  the  imlvsly,  and  beseeching  us 
to  join  wth  h i n i - -v  ov  iff  rating  with  such 
fervor,  his  c \ vs  blazing,  ins  face,  work- 
ing, and  his  ion-finger  bearing  the  time, 
and  leaning  so  fh)Se»  ..'radiant  of  such 
glgef a l a bst*r psturn  ivir|t  his  Otciipatiqn, 
that  we  could  not  folknv  the  melody  at 
;,H.  but  must  give  a fascinated  urtention 
ro  the  bristling  and  enrapt  man- 

mT  of  the  good  felUnv- 

Here-,  then.  I habscribe  the  song  of 
• he  drunken  sgtiekpiari,  Liilled  “Flash 


y .\-  short  at  Hi»>  :*v  ji-amio?,  an'  I've  *jiwe 
;»t  l iihei  > 

An'  janct-  I d tew  blade,,  hie  boy  s,  upon 
tlv'  famed  Rurcoo, 

At  Cowan  Downs  an‘  Tntbt,  as  far  as 
. ’Vtoiilami-in-.  ;•  Cm  a. 

ffur  J a1way,.-i  AvuC  abd  t‘  get  kac'k.  -again  C 


I’ve  pinked  Vm  with  the  Wolst-h.  y>\  -,ri 
I ve  rushed  with  B-bnvvs,  too, 

An'  sha  ved  Voi  in  t Id  grease,  mv  boys,  w»ih 
th'  grast-sml  shawm*  through.  ; -; 


r Ht  MBW.Ot.fWti  r.i>J»  UO'/KHaKteS 
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But  1 never  durnox-d  ;m  j"  *1.  rue  boys, 
wlnite’ef  it  might  eonriub.  i|F  V '■ 
While-  she.inn*  fbr  -t»|TrJ 'bnv  . j^iitterson  on 
One  1'itc  Plain.  W:r-,V''-  -V 


|je#-ciiurtif  that  came  to 

the  hush. 


liycHis  time  the  shoiVer  was  over 
There  was  no  patties  of  ?,si«  -~wt  least 
drip  or  little  splash*-  It  wins  daA 

below.  The  hmtVrn  op  the  ifi,n.~-  ja. 
though  discouraged  with  its  «>*  itsttiot)  t T* 
roisterers  ami  night-bonncl  * ra  v*cW*y~ 
had  burned  lowe and  gone  oWT  The  mr» 
Yard  was  hjackj  and  there  were  it*? 
lighted windo'vv  rtitind  ahouj , to  enliven 
and  hladk  spaces  oft  he  night, 

arid  the  highroad  was  Mack,,  arid  the 
hush  heytebd  was  black,  and  very  still-; 
■as  well,  after  the  rain,  no  breath  of  « u p 
now  hlovvtrtg  past.  What  rtbise  -atfd 
yrirnrig  ufhffc-  there  wa.vib  t In-  w*?rid  mue,> 
an  evil  hnstness,  trhl v l All 
though..  The  South- 


■Vy?  hteep;  WhajijY  up  thy  J.achJtm,  an’  IVe 
dossed  on  Cooper's  Creek, 

AT  once  .1.  rung  Godjidgle  sbed,  arc  blWrif 

\ it  ig  a vycub.j ' . • . .’  .-  . 

f£ut  WheP  tiihyii?l  htuws  his  trump,  MC  bays,- 
J’li  earth  tin-  mornin'  train. 

An’  push  for  o)’  "t  om  Pat te ison’s  on  One 
Tree-  Plain.  / ' -h.  -T-v- 

All  anidtlg  th’  wool. boy<>*  v’-v V'V'-VV 
Keep  ,yf-r  wide  blades  full,  bi>ys! 

I kin  do  a fgsjtgirtabte  tally  mgself.  \y,:e'iK<vt?f 
I.  likes-  •i;*’  try;.*'  vC'  •■',v.'-'aV.t'V 

But:  they  /hno'v  me  "roynd  th*  h-ick^blocks 
;»s  Mash  )ack  ftum  Attroilagai;  . .-  > Tyd 

\ - - ’ in  the  bar 

Mash  jack  from  Gumluggi  was  u .the  stars  were. out. 
shearer  of  celebrated  skill,  if  this  boast  hi!  err;  Co,tss,'Hjtv'spkndidiy;3gld»:-fyr.-aii'ii;r- 
'i&c$tal  had  the  tight  or  it--  tod  the  devil  head  and  beyond  in  the  highest  night., 
of  a felbwA,  as  wtil,  and  a l.ut  on  the  wthti  Every  cWnsbod  stew;  'acquaintance  td 
side  of  the  law.  When  he  '"  pinked  ’em  the  mnioherafeTe  ihultitfide  t«  inkM 
with  the  Wolseievs’’  be  had  employed  a down  upon  Forty  Mile  Inn  with  the  sell* 
mechanical  shearing*; th.1  vt.ee  .v-n-tftcrindly  Same  heamming  good-.humor  of'  the  old 
that  bis  sht  .rp  w pfvr  clipped  to  the  skin;  friends  of  the  other  hemisphere.  5 hey 
and  when  he  V rushed 'ivjrh  BAnovs,  o.-u."  kjqrik  down  from 'on  high,  all  these  stars, 
he  had  mad*  amazing  haste  with  the  and  see  the  wide-  whole  of  it.  and  ftinepY 
hand-shear*.  When -he  ‘Tung  Cudjingie  be?  the  Winning -and.  have  watched  all 
shed  The  had  pfwvep  himself  the  fastest  the  gene  rations  aspire  and  agonize  and 
shearer -ettipbu  - d or*  that  great  era t ion;  die,  md  know  the  meaning  of  our  pool 
and  wkhvn  he  Thiutd  ityn  'a y b-M^. ' - '-v ,^| and  have  grown  very,  very  wise, 
squandered  the  earning''  of.  the.;  glofi-  -■  m.  every  wav.  you  may.  he  sure,  even  to 
pus  acint-\ fuv.iif.  Hi:  sv>> nc  pot-house  like  a.  mastery  of  the  ultimate  philosdphV, 
Forty  Vide  Inn.  in  the  cumufruuu.s  peri-  , which  '.must  apprehend,  of  course,  the 
od  • a se  en  day s.  All  this,  being  not  yet  measure  of  the  ■jfifmitejy  large,  and  -the 
too  far  gone  in  his  potations.  the  erode-  measure  of  tire-  tnhnitcfy  little,  too—  - 
plan  ehicidao  >!.  with  the  profoumlesr.  deaths  life  sritdy  ecstasy ; and  you  may 
determination  to  hfcTxaet.  warning,  ns,  easily  fancy,  if  yon  have  a turn  hi 
thi  whilf^  rhar  p dgui perpiciuns  ir»is-  .pretty1:  inyaginittgs,  that"  the* mysteries 
infoi m.0,,,0  v-  is  ler  loose  upon  every  Which  terribly  concern  us  for  a jjftff 


bn  rgy  sniertM 
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Our  Departure  from  Forty  Mae  inn 


thought.  She  trutijk'  no  rm>vt-  to  baht  the 

When  the  candles  v 

'$40;  blown  ou 

t , the 

second  omJje.  lr  was  a tiisk  m»*:  yet 

fi.tt-R  drover  was  s»ni 

ml.  asleep.,  st 

ow.-d 

comi’.l'  red:  |p9  must;  wait  upon  her 

away  for  the ; '.night,  a 

x deep  dnd  cr: 

'•/•>•  in 

mo< ?d  — vvait  rhi-re,  wotuk ring  with  ■.as- 

sic indeed*  as  he  co 

iirld  verv  Well 

tiaye 

tonishment  why  she  hid  Vt  the  Ranw 
of  her  match  go  out,  why  she  paused. 

been. in  fete  own  h«d  m 
he  was  returning!  but 

T be  horn.e  to  t 
the  young  jaci 

vfiich 

karoo 
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ye  as; w;tkdu),  and  tb?  long,  scowling  man,  nose) , 
hi&:  breath.  Light  fasted, 
came  m fiorU  tin-  l«af— streams  and  fresh  r 
beams  of  la  ,cn  plight, v boldly  entering  by  man  to 
way  of  eyed ;y :^00, _ahd by  every  with  th 

knot-hole  in  that  &msy  partition  which  boy-  v 
was  dt^j^hed  yisyR^att*  our  tepr>$t‘ from  the  tin 
the  eottVivtshty  ' beyond . And  noise  gray  hi 
came  ih^a  m stcmtOfiaiiT  pro-  singing, 

portions,  exiireshing  sentiments,  unconi-  would  s: 
won  to  bear  with  chat  loud  freedom,  above  r 
which  was  bound  ttv.  asvger  ftafvi  com-  ehtrar  a.« 

IH& ^iMVfcor.  in-  life, 

" mt  wybii}>-' 


H • I K I HU . jpppiH.  PH 

surmise);  arid  be  exploded  his  beloved 
forifo  part;  pf  speech  hmt  the  babi  like  a 
shower  of  bombs,  with;  -such  rapidity  and 
With  detonations  in  startling,  though 
ht1  managed  somehow  to  muffle  them 
from  us,  that  the  drunken  stockman's 
Aong  fejl  away,  and  honest  .rile nee  catrle, 
iol lowing  a ternfed  i-nnfohiAation  in 
whispers*  And  then,  ajl.  „1£ 
seemed  no  time  at:  all, — tffo;  crick  aro^s 
were  tailing  us  up,  and  scolding  us  for 
laay;  follows,  the  laziest  he-abeds  that 
ever  traveled  that  highroad,  the  laziest, 
at  any  rafo.  within  the  memory  pf  the 
very  oldest  cockatoo  of  the  scandalized 
flock-  l fancy  that  a foughiUg-jatliass 

i am  not  Slir*,  of- course;  but  if  a laUglfo 
tng-jacksss  did  not  chance  tp  be  At  that 
moment  casting  hursts  of  scornful  laugh- 
ter into  the  midst  of  the  naughty  con- 
fusion, i am  very  much  mistaken-  A 
rmkntot.  <;»n  scold;  hut  it  cockatoo  can- 
not tic  pres#  its  contempt  in  disgosfomg 
peals  of  laughter.  ' , 

l.oug  before  this  the  scowling  map 
had  taken  fli.e  road.-  And  now  rh^;  Ifoffo 
drover  was  up,  and  urn:  in  the  'sunshine, 
ton,  and  ,the  jackaroo  was  splashing  and 
blowing  in  the  basin,  and  breakfast  was 
waiting  iif  a man  tfou Id  believe  hi#  «;wvii 


the  nfod 
htatd  hi 

bents  of 
bus  voter 
patter  at 
will  knew 
ftinu  fold 
vision  h: 
hrern  an 

which  v»tv 
Her  I 

lie  i 
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The  White  Shoes 


BY  LOUISE  RAND  BASCOM 


»HICH? 

That  was  what  every 
dweller  in  Huckleberry 
Hollow  wanted  to 
know;  that  was  what 
Mayannah’s  family 

_ _ wanted  to  know;  that 

wss  what  each  of  Mayannah’s  suitors 
wanted  to  know.  When  questioned, 
Mayannah’s  lids  drooped  till  the  lashes 
stood  out  startlingly  long  and  black 
against  her  fine  - textured  skin  — and 
Mayannah  wriggled  in  silence.  As  soon 
as  she  could  the  girl  returned  to  her  task 
of  pounding  clothes  on  the  stump  under 
t|ie  chestnut-tree.  Gray  juncoes  twit- 
tered in  the  laurel  at  her  side;  a blue  jay 
beyond  the  clearing  on  the  hill  called 
persistently  to  an  absent  mate;  the  clang 
of  an  anvil  at  the  cross-roads  echoed 
through  the  little  cove.  As  the  sun 
lowly  approached  the  top  of  a certain 
hemlock  by  Tumbling  Creek,  Mayannah 
shifted  her  position  in  order  that  she 
mieht  watch  the  stony  road  below  the 
cabin-  It  was  time  for  the  passing  of  the 
waeoner  who  hauled  provisions  from  the 
railroad  station,  fifteen  miles  distant,  to 
the  little  store  beyond  the  blacksmith 

Sh‘>‘PBuck  must  ’a’  broke  down,”  vouch- 
safed Mayannah  as  her  mother  drew 
'ar  to  announce  the  midday  meal. 

“ He  is  purty  late  fur  him,”  acquiesced 
TVlrs.  Boop,  and  the  daughter  flushed 
under  the  intent  stare  of  the  parent. 
Buck  was  one  of  the  suitors. 

D jvlay  annah  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
lump  of  goldenglow  surrounding  the 
trance  of  her  home  than  the  creak  of  a 
waeon  fell  upon  her  well-trained  ears. 

^ girl  stopped  where  she  was  and 
listened  with  her  head  slightly  atilt.  In 
* moment  the  inevitable  “Whoa,  haw, 
Pete ! Git  up  thar,  Bill!”  of  Buck’s  rich 
A rawl  penetrated  beyond  the  turn.  Mo- 
tionless, Mayannah  waited  till  the  on- 
oming  wagoner  had  unchained  his  tour 
powerful  oxen  from  the  blue  wagon  and 


thrown  out  some  fodder  for  them;  then 
she  went  within.  The  corn-bread,  cab- 
bage, and  greasy  fat-back  were  steaming 
on  the  red  table-cloth,  and,  as  Mr.  Boop 
and  his  son  had  already  attacked  the 
meat,  Mayannah  seated  herself  where 
she  could  watch  the  tin  basin  on  the 
shelf  of  the  narrow  porch.  She  was 
invariably  interested  in  Buck’s  ablu- 
tions. He  was  so  painstaking,  despite 
the  fact  that  his  face  always  seemed  to 
be  covered  with  a two  days’  growth  of 
black  beard.  When  he  had  tipped  out 
the  water  and  dipped  a drink  from  the 
wooden  bucket  on  the  shelf,  he  strolled 
in,  nodded  to  the  family,  and  began  help- 
ing himself  to  food. 

“How  air  things  a-goin’  with  you?” 
queried  Mr.  Boop,  smoothing  his  black- 
smith’s apron  with  one  grimy  hand. 

“Jest  tolerable,”  mumbled  Buck, 
reaching  for  the  com-bread. 

“Purty  muddy  down  the  road?”  con- 
tributed Mrs.  Boop. 

“Tolerable,”  confessed  Buck  without 
looking  up. 

“ Wal,  I reckon  that  thar  brake  I fixed 
ye  held  all  right  or  ye’d  not  ’a’  got  back 
so  quick,”  commented  the  blacksmith 
with  grim  pride.  “Seems  like  I’d  had  a 
run  o brakes  lately.  Bud  and  me’s  had 
more’n  we  could  do.  Ain’t  we,  Bud  ?” 

“I  reckon,”  admitted  the  son,  furtive- 
ly eying  the  depredations  of  the  visitor. 
“ Buck  must  ’a’  brought  us  luck.  What’s 
a-goin’  on  down  to  the  railroad  ? Much  ?” 

“Nothin’  much,”  said  Buck,  and  they 
let  him  finish  his  meal  in  silence. 

When  the  hosts  took  their  hats  from 
the  pegs  on  the  wall,  Buck  rose,  too. 
Mayannah  watched  him  striding  down 
the  path  to  the  road.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  the  beehive  by  the  rail  fence, 
he  pivoted  on  the  heels  of  his  high 
logging  boots. 

“Leetle  gal,”  he  called,  softly,  “I  left 
ye  a play-purty.” 

“Whar?”  queried  Mayannah,  al- 
though she  very  well  knew  where. 
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“By  the  north  end  o’  the  foot-log,” 
directed  the  suitor.  He  walked  on  to  nis 
oxen  and  busied  himself  with  driving 
them  into  place  while  Mayannah  stood 
knee-deep  in  ferns  and  gazed  down  at 
him.  Without  another  word  he  cracked 
his  heavy  whip  and  the  oxen  threw 
themselves  against  the  yokes.  When 
his  “Whoa,  haw,  Pete!  Git  up  thar, 
Bill!”  had  become  very  indistinct,  May- 
annah ran  down  to  the  foot-log,  parted 
some  leucothoe  fronds,  and  opened  a 
small  yellow  bag  she  found  there.  It 
contained  a back-comb  set  with  red, 
white,  and  green  glass,  and  Mayannah 
smiled.  Buck  always  brought  some- 
thing, if  it  was  only  a peppermint  drop! 
The  comb  represented  stupendous  ex- 
travagance on  his  part,  and  .Mayannah 
took  it  and  carefully  laid  it  away  with 
her  few  treasures  before  resuming  work. 
Alick  Smith  was  coming  that  evening, 
and  she  wanted  to  get  through  so  that 
she  might  change  her  soiled  dress  before 
he  arrived. 

Alick  was  the  village  dandy,  and  the 
necessity  of  being  fittingly  attired  for  his 
visits  was  an  alarming  issue  at  the 
Boops’.  The  first  star  had  ventured  out 
in  the  faint  pink  west  before  Mayannah 
saw  Alick  jauntily  swinging  up  to  the 
door.  He  wore  the  cadet-blue  suit  of 
an  industrial  school  which  had  claimed 
him  for  one  brief  season,  and  Mayannah 
thought  he  looked  very  nice  indeed. 

Evidently  he  thought  the  same  about 
her,  for  when  they  had  walked  down  to 
their  trysting-log  he  said,  “Blue  be- 
comes you,  Mayannah;  you  hadn’t 
ought  to  wear  nothin’  else.” 

“It  becomes  you,  too,”  replied  May- 
annah, shyly,  picking  at  the  half-rotten 
bark  beside  her. 

“Ain’t  ye  a-goin’  ter  set  no  closer  ter 
me,  sweetsie?”  complained  the  young 
man,  edging  nearer.  “Seems  like  you 
was  keepin’  me  waitin’  a powerful  long 
spell  fur  that  thar  kiss.  Most  fellers 
wouldn’t  go  with  a gal  that  wouldn’t 
hug  an’  kiss  ’em  a leetle  speck.” 

“You  ain’t  a-goin’  ter  git  nothin’  by 
a-hurryin’  me,”  protested  Mayannah, 
nervously  sliding  farther  away.  “You’re 
alius  a-talkin’  about  huggin’  an’  kissin’ 
an’  holdin’  hands.  I’d  a sight  ruther 
you’d  talk  about  what  you’re  a-goin’  ter 
do.  Hev  ye  decided  yit?” 


“Wal — no,”  adm/r 
feller  with  eddication 
got  ter  look  about  a k> 
ter  bemean  hisself*  by  d 
Sometimes  I calk  late  J 
be  real  fine  ter  know  v 
ter  with  a feller’s  hoss 
I’d  jest  go  take  a squh 
‘I  kin  cure  him  fur  ye 
The  man ’d  ruther  not 
he’d  tell  me  ter  go  ah 
what  I’d  make  I Then 
o’  gittin’  a job  with 
They’re  wantin’  a man 
Buzzard’s  Bald  and  let 
thar’s  a fire.  Oh,  yo 
your  husband,  all  right 
Whereupon  Mayani 
and  allowed  him  to  hold 
sat  and  discussed  A1 
future  until  he  became 
in  his  desire  for  a kiss; 
rose. 

“I’m  kinder  tired,”  .• 
been  a-washin’  all  day.” 

“A-dimmin’  them  blu 
with  the  smoke,  too,” 
“I  see  whar  I’ve  got  te 
from  hyar.  They’re  a-w 
Mayannah  paused  at 
brief  parting.  “Good-by 
reckon  I’ll  see  ye  Satada 
“ I jest  reckon  ye  will, . 
mured  Alick,  making  a 
Mayannah’s  retreating  s 
ye  fergit  ter  dream  o’  m< 
goin’  ter  dream  o’  you. 
now,  will  ye?” 

“No,  I won’t  fergit,”  i 
annah,  and  walked  slowJj 
Lily,  the  black  hounc 
under  the  apple-tree  at  tl 
cabin;  a screech-owl  ho< 
yond  the  creek;  a scarli 
doorway  indicated  Mr. 
Mayannah  just  missed  s 
toad  and  shuddered  out 
which  moved  her  father  tc 
“Alick  didn’t  stay  lony 
ter-night,”  he  commented, 
ter  a understandin’?” 

“ I reckon,”  replied  Mayl 
and  pushed  within.  She 
to  climb  the  spectral  con 
her  pallet  in  the  loft. 

Once  in  the  dark,  close  J 
laced  her  coarse  brogans,' 
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wav  to  tht  square  hole  tip*  rfc  the  pine-t 

chink yd  chimney.  lie i tweet's-  closed  M ayatin  a 


st-emed  very  near  ant!  verr  hriftht.  The. 

jL-tiivi’Ktlii'nV,  Kf't.C'/rv  » t 


tight  fnJ  ds 
and  wild 
Occasional 

. w .HPH..  . roots  ...  baskets . fc  i 
soothed  heir  hUsfrtls:  and  the  Vxuhercmt  most  part 
snore  of  her  mother on  tm«  of  thh  radgh  real  iy  see  it 
beds  »h  tht-  room  hejoH'  reminded  her  the  chink  a' 
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THE  WHIT E SHOES 


twoffSft?  fur  "cm.  They’d 
look  powerful  nice  on  you.” 

” I'd  like  powerful  well 
ter  hev ’em,”  reflected  May- 
annah.  “ 'How  big  hi?  they  ?J1 

‘ ‘ They’  re  number 
ens,”  acknowledged  Mr. 
George,  pulling  at  a stray 
lock  of  hair  that  invariably 
meandered  across  his  fore- 
head. ‘‘That’s  a size  toe- 
big  fit  r you*  a t n't  i t ? Wa  I , 
you  could  put  ;«n  insole  in 
or  scuff  ’em  out  with  some- 
thin’. 1 d like  ter  sell  ’tin 
ter  you*  Mayannab.” 

_ May  an  nab  did  not  reply 
till  she  had  picked  up  her 
sack  iff  meal, from  the  bench 
by  t he  kerosene-ba  rrel.  then 
she  said,  timidly,  "Would 
ye  trust  me  fur  the  pay  ?” 

^ Ho,  1 jest  eQaldn’ty’ 
greeted  the  man.  WH 
wouldn’t  be  business.  £1 
ye  was  workin’  «vut,  now—- 
Up:  to  the  boatdi'n’-hoiise  or 
somethin’,  it  *d  be  different;; 
but  your  folks  is  alius  be- 
bind.  Vnur  pa‘s  still  owin’ 
me  fur  leather  and  some 
tools  he  got  a year  ago.  J 
jest  can’t  keep  ort  stfetchin’ 
credit  fur  ever  3 men-  Ye 

understood  that-  don’t  ye, 
Mffvannji.b.r’  Yff . •;  • 


Be  spoke  anxiously,  and 
the  gkl  smiled  her  slow 
smile  Jrt  JFeassiirf.  bhii;  Bts; 
word?  sea  reefy  admitted 
contradiction,  s/y.she  car  tied 
off  her  itiyal  \f-if bOut  further 
pa  riry.  The;  Sfctre  stood  on 
a lirjle  •'•bare  ’knoll  of  hard-baked  red  though  .her  thoughts  were  really  with  the 

clay.  At  the  foot  of  the  knob  the  girl  alluring  shoes  on  the  sugar-barrel, 

encountered  Totn  Brady  ttnlogtbng  lUm-  “Ok;  man  GeorgeV  a-goin’  tffc  letrrie 
her  frffm  a wagon.  ‘ hev  enough  lumber  ter  build  ti.s  a leetle 

" Howdy,-  M:ayhnnah?',’.h'e  called  when  house,  an’  pa's  a-goin’  ter  trade  me  a 

she  appeared,  ” Kuo  ye  go  ter  smpnff  iecffU*  piece  o*  land  on  I (erriek’s  Hose  fur 

school  with  me  tei-nicbtd*  my  two  red  yax* Jin’s.'' 

"1  reckon.’’  she  replied,  pausing.  •""’•That  Vi  hr  real  nice.”  averred  May- 

“I'll  walk  a icevlt  picci  with  ye  an'  ffinhab  as  ’•hey  walked  on, 
tote  your  meal,”  offered  Trim,  dusting  ” 1 hey  say  rh.ii'.s  a-gpin’-ter  bepreacbc 

*n  in  the  scnocd-htjiisb 'Sund3.yt*oC<>!WilP’,‘ 
alls.  got:  so?oe  tcai  gooff  nows  rt  r tied  I'om  with  some ^ embarrassment, 

• , » . . "a  V ' X V ■ \ ‘ . 1 1 . V.  *•  * ' • 


"|nev  6 took  ^ow.tftrGL  wc«;  tfs.-yim 
■ ■ 
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“I  was  thinkin’,”  blurted  out  the 
lanky  fellow— “wal — ye  see  the  preach- 
er ’d  be  hyar  an’  we  might  as  well — •” 

“You’d  better  go  back  now,”  said 
Mayannah,  gently.  “Mr*  George  ’ll  be 
cussin’  ef  ye  don’t  git  his  shed  up. 
Hyar,  I'll  take  the  meal.” 

“Mebbe  I had  better  be  goin’,” 
agreed  Tom,  shifting  his  burden,  “but 
I’ll  see  ye  ter-night — and — Mayannah — 
you  jest  think  about  Sunday,  now.” 

“AH  right,”  Mayannah  called  back 
obediently,  but  as  her  broganned  feet 
stumbled  homeward  she  was  thinking 
of  those  white  shoes  on  the  sugar-barrel, 
not  of  Tom’s  suggested  wedding. 

“Maw,”  she  hazarded,  as  she  dumped 
the  meal  on  a chair  by  the  smoked  fire- 
place and  hung  up  her  sunbonnet,  “Mr. 
George’s  got  the  sweetest  white  shoes 
you  ever  seen.” 

“Wal,  what  of  it?”  demanded  Mrs. 
Boop,  who  was  trying  with  ill  success  to 
churn. 

“They  was  jest  purty — that  was  all,” 
explained  Mayannah,  pretending  to 
smooth  out  a crease  in  the  yellow-paper 
mantel-cover,  “an’  they’ve  got  white- 
glass  buttings.” 

“Purty  or  not,  they’re  not  fur  us,” 
declared  Mrs.  Boop  with  such  vehe- 
mence that  the  hard,  spherical  knot  at 
the  back  of  her  head  became  partly  dis- 
lodged and  permitted  spirals  of  fine  hair 
to  escape.  “You  know  we  got  all  we 
kin  do  ter  pay  what  we  owe  the  doc  fur 
Bud’s  spell  o’  typhoid.  Don’t  go  ter 
thinkin’  about  them  shoes,  Mayannah. 
Bud  wants  his  white  shirt  ironed,  so 
you’d  better  git  at  hit.  He  wants  ter 
go  ter  singin’-school  ter-night.” 

Mayannah  placed  the  board  over  the 
backs  of  two  chairs  and  went  to  work; 
but  with  every  stroke  of  the  iron  she 
was  thinking  of  those  white  shoes  on  the 
sugar-barrel. 

“Maw,”  she  ventured,  finally,  “ef  I 
could  jest  hev  the  egg  money  fur  two 
or  three  weeks — ” 

“You  jest  shet  right  up!”  commanded 
Mrs.  Boop.  “You  ain’t  a-goin’  ter  hev 
the  egg  money  an’  that’s  all  thar  is  to 
hit.  What ’d  you  do  with  white  shoes 
ef  ye  had  ’em?  They'd  git  dirty  afore 
ye’d  git  ter  the  foot-log  and  back.” 

“Mebbe  they  would,”  agreed  May- 
annah, but  it  seemed  to  her  that  every- 


body talked  of  shoes  that  day,  and  that 
night  the  stars  ceased  to  be  arranged 
like  bears  and  dippers  and  lions.  In- 
stead, they  all  formed  into  gleaming, 
glittering  slippers — and  the  slippers  were 
white. 

The  next  day,  Mayannah  stole  away 
while  her  mother  was  visiting  a sick 
neighbor  and  hurried  to  the  store.  The 
farther  she  walked,  the  faster  she  went, 
for  the  awful  thought  had  come  to  her 
that  some  one  might  have  purchased 
those  white  oxfords  with  the  white-glass 
buttons.  The  mere  contemplation  of 
such  a possibility  was  agony,  and  she 
was  panting  when  she  surprised  the 
storekeeper  sitting  on  a box,  quenching 
his  thirst  from  a bottle  of  soda-pop. 

“How  about  them  thar  leetle  shoes?” 
she  gasped,  looking  about  wildly.  “ Hev 
ye  sold  ’em  yit?” 

“Why — noy-^ah,  Mayannah,”  said  the 
storekeeper,  rising  leisurely.  “ I put  ’em 
away — put  ’em  away  ter  keep  ’em  out 
o’  the  dust.”  He  took  the  precious  foot- 
wear from  a tom  box  and  laid  it  on  the 
counter.  “Air  ye  a-goin’  ter  buy  ’em 
ter-day,  Mayannah?” 

“Wal,  no,  I reckon  not,”  confessed  the 
girl;  “I’d  like  ter  hey  ’em,  but  I ain’t 
got  the  money.  I — I jest  wanted  ter  see 
’em  again.” 

She  observed  a sudden  comprehension 
of  her  thoughts  in  the  storekeeper’s  beryl- 
blue  eyes.  “I  reckon  I know  what  ye 
want  them  white  shoes  fur,  Mayannah 
Boopr”  he  said.  ‘‘You’re  a-calklatin’  on 
gittin’  married.  Ain’t  ye,  now?” 

“ Mebbe,”  admitted  Mayannah,  avert- 
ing her  face  to  conceal  the  gathering  red. 

“Which  o’  the  three  is  it?”  asked  the 
man.  “ It’s  named  down  ter  three,  ain’t 
it?” 

“They  say  so,”  admitted  Mayannah. 

“Sho — sho — now,”  chuckled  the  man 
wistfully. ^ “Goin’  ter  be  married — mar- 
ried! ! An’  ye  say  ye  can’t  git  the  money 
fur  these  hyar  slippers?” 

“No,  I cain’t,'  flashed  Mayannah, 
with  n show  of  petulance.  “Maw  won’t 
let  me  work  out  an’  she  won’t  give 
me  no  money.” 

“Sho,  now,  that’s  too  bad,”  com- 
miserated the  man,  softly.  “Ole  man 
George’s  sorry.” 

“Ye  ain’t  really  ole,  be  ye?”  ques- 
tioned Mayannah. 
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'.Witfi'evwv  i-TROtt  of  .rw  Iron  sub  was  tihhrino  op  tmosb  White  shoes 


Stijf  actyef  thtTO  shoes,  ain't  ye? 
' 1 | .man,  He  was  plainly  *Jis 


.in  tic  i pat  ion  of  his  reply.  The  man  did  quizzed  tfei 
not  kee-p  her  wMrijig*  j ' • ..  ; ttc-ssed. 

"No.not  really."  he  dec  land,  “ but  Breathlessly  Mavanoah  watched  him 
folks  think  1 am  ‘cause 1 know  so  much,  as  he.  bit.  off  a piece  of  tobacco.  from  a 

I reaT nightSi  Mayaonah/'^  plugin  xhi;^him^s{iglf'an<l.f^t)hM  into 

■“Venh,  { know  you  deC' retorted  the' her  bag.  Wh*p  hi  b asJ  isiiaF^r her 
girl.  “ Ye  leir-etiibcr  the  price  of  eyefyy  hi  loved  pusst  ssions  he  shook  Ins  head, 
thing.  xmJ'  "'Couldn't:  do  it  nu  way.  M ■ivann.ih,’'’ 

The  man  laughed,  -Still  thmkin  he  said,  and  then  the  tinners  of  his 
‘bout  them  shoes,  ain't  ye?’'  he  tensed,  mouth  htg;m  to.  twitch,  “But  I’ll  tjd! 
and  looked  toward  the  door  as  another  • ye  what  do.”  "he  added  in  his  »*asy, 
customer  entered. _ sympathetic  voice,  ''HI  imv  ye  them 

A week  brer  she  tied  up  the  comb  shoes  give  Vi.n  to  ye  fur  a ,.vt'(idin>- 
Buck  had  hropght  heiA  a rytf  heft’-oniy  -•  ^cjre 

slightly  used  -a  half-tin  of  violet  talcum  ccr  marry,  “•  > )e  leaned  far  over  the 
powder,  3.  pivk  of  t-hewing-gunn  a counter.  arid  con  tern  plated  Mayarmah 
hi»;  constructed  of  the  I is  from  “Ruergn  fjbfcstionmgfy;,,  a Invest  searching!  y. 
parts,’'  and  a drawn-work'  ’doil  v she  had  “Oh — I — J — couldn’t  i-t-tyll  it” ■ she 

made  herself;  Walking  back  ro  the  stammered*  and  ded  • 'Vv'’ 
store,  yhe  ifiitrred  abmit  rill  all  the  nis-  The  neyfc  wcefe  ,$hy  rnftld  *$etise  to 
totpers  hsii  straggled  but  before  she  visit  .the; :$$&.  ahfeniight 
sheepishly  enrered.  reacquire  her  “ parties  “ so  hastily  aban- 

•. :<<&r>i<'n.ti^»dk-?’:«ue,fied'  Mr.  George,  dotted  the  preceding i 
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had  turned  his  back, 
and  ftmrfly  directed 
her  glance  it  iht 
crumpled  gray -ami- 
white  paper.  Fur  5 
tpomem  her  brain 
seethed  with  visions. 
She  saw  Buck  stand- 
ing motionless  on  the 
hm . ahoy <*  bj$t  fatfv 
etV  bouse,.  evatyhm* 
th <?• ; s u n stf  »•* 4 i 
i iirii  ed  Tu  rn.bl i % 
Cfteek  to 
gold;  she  saw-  ,Vi;ck 
silhouettedl  on  rht 
ttyytihg-Sog  and  fch 
the  wa.ntt  pressure  of 
his  hand  f she  sa* 
tfim  slouching  in  the 
door  uf  is'  lit  rk  ho use 
on  H<»  rick's  NW. 
tv  hi  I e she  suvipp  erf 


-v»*CwV 


|u;g  ori  the  t#* 
hhf  she  say  in  sob 
ttnn  procession  the 
othei  men  who:  pad 
proposed  to  he  r once; 
and  withdrjvin  fro  iff 
the  rare;-,  she  sa" 
the  one  man  who 
for  two  years  had 
oitly  looked  his  love 
— - the  ope  man  who 
had  thought  himself 
tots  mm  1 1 tact  i v i-pven 
to  hope  for  s piatf 
iii  her  Hffegt  iops< ; 
'“Hpy;  ye  Vr  it, 
r”  asked  the  sroiekeeptr,  turning, 
f *T  eam’t  vv>v.  rife  h it,,  '’mu  mm  reel 
May  atm  ah,  in  blushing  distress. 

''IGyutye  ye  casn'r.  ’causc  yc.  don't 
krUhT  whieln'*  taunted  the  tnan. 

., , 

keeper  shoved  .1  penal  jmJ  a discarded  3n.tT.ah,  .stormiiy.  “They  ain’t  never 
so-tp-w tapper  before  h«s  -MPbaruf^eil  beep  bur  ime/Y;  ‘ - ■/:■;.■■  -k A- ■■■^  '•./.■ 
calleYiv  Write  ir,  then.'’' he eoivinujiiderf;  “Write,  his  name.  1 hen,”  jeered  .the 
“ Wriic  it.  an'  HI  give  'em  to  ye.  horitst,  storekeeper.  “Write  k'” 

M.jyann.ih,’  Thereupon  Mayapnah  took  a long  • 

Nirfyanpah  teok  thy  dphhy  pencil  in  breath  Sn<L  whore  with  the  pprhilj  slant, 
tremulous  hands!  ‘‘  Don’t  v.oti  look,  of  optimism  and  the  firm  pressure  of 
now she  cautioned  with  an  Uneasy  absolute-  faith :, 

smile.  She  waited  rill  the  storekeeper  *’  Y0tA”  :i ' •'"vl. f 


’'  V-  ,i,  ;ji  : ...  1 i|. 

sh-R's  thepv'  dc.  I.irr-tl  !tr 
Stor,  f repei , ,k*'rV:t(tp'  yM»\ 
out.  agap{  to  .n,  •»>,■- 

fft  v.  flit,  i , 

“ Ia..y*'r‘  hel.p,yy  •■;  - •<!  - ! dob . 
ah/inie. Vl4y vrfpiih  ' }£• 

1 ' : ' ' ■ -.  : - 
■fcayki  uunkuig  Up  dciiainiy. 

“ They  ifur't  never  been  Inn 
one.”’  v v 

"Which  one,  then?  Tel) 
mv,  Mayannahy  Ye  know  I \v.o nibis  mu 
derse  t«  id  ye  be  tie  r'n  an  y bud y c be 
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In  an  Old-time  State  Capital 

THIRD  PAPER 

BY  W.  D.  HOWELLS 


NOTHER  fame  so 
akin  to  Lincoln’s  in 
tragedy  is  that  of  a 
State  Senator  of  ours  in 
the  legislative  session  of 
i860.  James  A.  Gar- 
field, whose  coming 
to  read  Tennyson  to  us  one  morning  in 
the  Journal  office  I have  told  of  elsewhere, 
was  then  a very  handsome  young  man 
of  thirty,  with  a gentle,  full-bearded  face, 
and  a rich  voice  suited  to  giving  “The 
Poet”  in  a way  to  turn  even  reluctant 
editors  from  their  work  to  listen.  But 
I have  no  recollection  of  meeting  him 
again  in  Columbus,  or  anywhere,  in- 
deed, until,  nearly  ten  years  later,  when 
with  my  father  I stopped  over  a night 
at  his  house  in  Hiram,  Ohio,  where  we 
found  him  at  home  from  Congress  for 
the  summer.  I was  then  living  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  fullness  of  my  content  with 
my  literary  circumstance;  and  as  we 
were  sitting  after  supper  with  the  Gar- 
field family  on  the  veranda  that  over- 
looked their  lawn  I was  beginning  to 
speak  of  the  famous  poets  I knew  when 
Garfield  stopped  me  with,  “Just  a min- 
ute!” He  ran  down  into  the  grassy 
space,  first  to  one  fence  and  then  to 
the  other  at  the  sides,  and  waved  a wild 
arm  of  invitation  to  the  neighbors  who 
were  also  sitting  on  their  back  porches. 
“Come  over  here!”  he  shouted.  “He’s 
telling  about  Holmes,  and  Longfellow, 
and  Lowell,  and  Whittier!”  and  at  his 
bidding  dim  forms  began  to  mount  the 
fences  and  follow  him  up  to  the  veranda. 
“Now  go  on!”  he  called  to  me,  when  we 
were  all  seated,  and  I went  on,  while 
the  whippoorwills  whirred  and  whistled 
round,  and  the  hours  drew  toward  mid- 
night. 

The  neighbors  must  have  been  pro- 
fessors in  the  Eclectic  Institute  of  Hi- 
ram, where  Garfield  himself  had  once 
taught  the  ancient  languages  and  litera- 


ture; and  I do  not  see  how  a sweeter 
homage  could  have  been  paid  to  the  re- 
nowns I was  chanting  so  eagerly.  When 
the  talk  sank  away  from  letters  and  the 
men  of  them,  and  began  to  be  the  ex- 
pression of  more  intimate  and  mystical 
experience,  I remember  Garfield’s  telling 
how  in  the  cool  of  a summer  evening, 
such  as  this  night  had  deepened  from, 
he  came  with  his  command  into  a valley 
of  the  Kanawha;  for  he  had  quickly 
turned  from  laws  to  arms,  and  this 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  war. 
He  said  that  he  noticed  a number  of 
men  lying  on  the  dewy  meadow  in  dif- 
ferent shapes  of  sleep,  and  for  an  in- 
stant, in  the  inveterate  association  of 
peace,  he  thought  them  resting  there 
after  the  fatigue  of  a day’s  march.  Sud- 
denly it  broke  upon  him  that  they  were 
dead,  and  that  they  had  been  killed  in 
the  skirmish  which  had  left  the  Union- 
ist force  victors.  Then*  he  said,  at  the 
sight  of  these  dead  men,  whom  other 
men  had  killed,  something  went  out  of 
him,  the  habit  of  his  whole  lifetime,  that 
never  came  back  again:  the  sense  of 
the  sacredness  of  life  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  destroying  it.  He  let  a silence 
follow  on  his  solemn  words,  and  then 
in  the  leading  of  his  confession  he  went 
on  to  say  how  the  sense  of  the  sacred- 
ness of  other  things  of  peace  had  gone 
out  of  some  of  the  soldiers  and  never 
come  back  again.  What  was  not  their 
own  could  be  made  their  own  by  the 
act  of  taking  it;  and  the  property  of 
others  had  often  been  treated  after  the 
peace  as  if  it  were  the  property  of  public 
enemies  by  the  simple-hearted  fellows 
who  had  carried  the  use  of  war  in  the 
enemy’s  country  back  into  their  own. 
“You  would  be  surprised,”  he  ended, 
“to  know  how  many  of  those  old  sol- 
diers, who  fought  bravely  and  lived 
according  to  the  traditions  of  military 
necessity,  are  now  in  the  penitentiary 
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for  horse-stealing.”  Once  again  I mem- 
orably met  Garfield  in  my  father’s 
house  in  Ashtabula  County  (which  was 
the  strong  heart  of  his  most  Republican 
Congressional  district),  where  he  had 
come  to  see  me  about  some  passages  in 
Lamon’s  Life  of  Lincoln,  which  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  my  Boston  publishers, 
withheld  in  their  doubt  of  the  wisdom 
or  propriety  of  including  them.  I think 
Garfield  was  somewhat  tempted  by  the 
dramatic  effect  these  passages  would 
have  with  the  public,  but  he  was  not 
strenuous  about  it,  and  he  yielded  what- 
ever authority  he  might  have  had  in  the 
matter  to  the  misgiving  of  the  publish- 
ers; in  fact,  I do  not  believe  that  if  it 
had  been  altogether  left  to  him  he  would 
have  advised  their  appearance. 

I never  had  any  report  of  the  book’s 
sales,  but  I believe  my  life  of  Lincoln 
sold  very  well  in  the  West,  though  in 
the  East  it  was  forestalled  by  the  books 
of  writers  better  known.  In  the  quiet 
which  followed  with  a business  always 
everywhere  tending  to  quiescence  (if  the 
mood  of  the  trade  when  discouraging 
authors  may  be  trusted),  my  young  pub- 
lisher suggested  my  taking  a hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars  on  account,  and 
going  to  Canada  and  New  England  and 
New  York,  on  a sort  of  roving  commis- 
sion for  another  work  he  had  imagined. 
This  was  to  be  a subscription  book  re- 
porting the  state  and  describing  the 
operation  of  the  principal  manufactur- 
ing industries,  and  he  thought  it  an  en- 
terprise peculiarly  suited  to  my  graphic 
po.wers.  I did  not  think  so,  but  I was 
eager  to  see  the  world,  especially  the 
world  of  Boston,  and  I gladly  took  my 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  and 
started,  intending  to  do  my  best  for  the 
enterprise,  though  inwardly  abhorring 
it.  The  best  I could  do  for  a beginning 
was  to  try  seeing  the  inner  working 
of  an  iron-foundry  in  Portland,  where 
I was  suspected  of  designs  upon  the  pro- 
prietorial processes  and  refused  admis- 
sion; and  I made  no  attempt  to 
surprise  the  secrets  of  other  manufac- 
turers. But  I had  seen  Niagara  Falls, 
which  did  not  withhold  its  glories  from 
me  in  fear  of  the  publicity  which  I gave 
it  in  my  letters  to  a Cincinnati  paper; 
I had  seen  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  with  the  habitant 


villages  round  about  them;  and  I now 
saw  the  ocean  at  Portland  (not  so  jealous 
of  its  mysteries  as  the  iron-foundry); 
later  I saw  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and 
Lowell  and  Holmes,  and  their  publisher 
Fields;  I saw  New  York  and  Walt 
Whitman,  and  the  Hudson  River.  When 
I arrived  home  in  Columbus  I found 
the  publishing  business  even  quieter 
than  I had  left  it,  and  my  friend  with 
no  enterprise  in  hand  which  I could  help 
him  bring  to  a successful  issue.  In  fact, 
he  had  nothing  for  me  to  do,  in  that  hour 
of  mounting  political  excitement,  and 
this  did  not  surprise  me.  Neither  did 
it  surprise  me  that  my  old  chief  of  the 
State  Journal  should  send  and  ask  me 
to  rejoin  him,  though  it  did  greatly  re- 
joice me.  He  expressed  his  fear  that 
in  the  demands  made  upon  his  time  by 
public  affairs  he  should  not  be  able  to 
give  the  paper  all  the  attention  he  would 
like,  and  he  proposed  that  I should  re- 
turn to  a wider  field  in  it,  at  an  increased 
wage;  he  also  intimated  that  he  should 
now  be  able  to  bring  up  my  arrears  of 
salary,  and  he  quite  presently  did  so. 

Again  I was  at  the  work  which  I was 
always  so  happy  in,  and  I found  my- 
self associated  in  it  on  equal  terms  with 
a man  near  my  own  age,  who  had  come 
to  our  chief  from  his  own  region  in 
northwestern  Ohio;  I do  not  know  but 
from  his  old  newspaper  there.  I cannot 
write  the  name  of  Samuel  Price  with- 
out emotion,  so  fond  of  him  did  I grow 
in  our  relation  to  the  paper,  with  its 
daily  incident  and  varied  excitement, 
throughout  the  year  we  were  together. 

I like  to  bring  his  looks  before  me; 
his  long  face  with  its  deep,  vertical 
lines  beside  the  mouth,  his  black  hair 
and  eyes,  and  smoky  complexion;  his 
air  very  grave  mostly,  but  with  an 
eager  readiness  to  break  into  laughter. 
It  seems  to  me  now  that  our  functions 
were  not  very  sharply  distinguished, 
though  I must  have  had  charge,  as  be- 
fore, of  the  more  literary  side  of  the  work. 
We  both  wrote  leading  editorials,  which 
our  chief  supervised  and  censored  for  a 
while  and  then  let  go  as  we  wrote  them, 
perhaps  finding  no  great  mischief  in 
them.  If  Reed  remained  the  tradition 
of  the  office,  and  I had  formed  myself 
somewhat  on  his  mood  and  manner, 
Price  now  formed  himself  on  mine.  We 
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were  very  jovful  together,  and  somehow 
we  carried  tne  paper  through  the  year 
without  dishonor  or  disaster. 

1 was  not  only  at  congenial  work 
again,  but  I was  in  the  place  that  I 
loved  best  in  the  world,  though  as  well 
as  I can  now  visualize  the  town  which 
had  so  great  charm  for  me  then,  I can 
find  little  beauty  in  it.  High  Street 
was  the  only  street  of  commerce  except 
for  a few  shops  that  had  strayed  down 
from  it  into  Town  Street,  and  the  build- 
ings which  housed  the  commerce  were 
not  impressive,  and  certainly  not  beau- 
tiful. A few  hotels,  three  or  four,  broke 
the  line  of  stores;  there  was  the  restau- 
rant of  Ambos,  and  some  Jewish  cloth- 
iers; but  above  all,  besides  a music  and 
picture  store,  there  was  an  excellent 
bookstore,  where  I supplied  myself 
from  a good  stock  of  German  books 
with  Heine  and  Schiller  and  Uhland, 
and  where  one  could  find  all  the  new 
publications.  The  streets  of  dwellings 
stretched  from  High  Street  to  the  right, 
over  a practically  interminable  plain, 
and  on  the  left  shorter  streets  dropped 
to  the  banks  of  the  Scioto,  where  a lower 
level  emulated  the  inoffensive  unpic- 
turesqueness  of  the  other  plain.  A 
dusty  bridge  crossed  the  river,  where 
ordinarily  in  the  slack-water  drowsed 
a Hock  of  canal-boats  which  came  and 
went  on  the  Ohio  Canal.  Some  old- 
fashioned,  dignified  dwellings  stood  at 
the  southern  end  of  High  Street,  with 
country  beyond,  but  the  houses  which 
I chiefly  knew  were  on  those  other 
streets.  I do  not  know  now  whether 
they  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  avenues 
or  not;  though  they  were  set  in  ample 
grounds  among  pleasant  lawns  and  gar- 
dens. The  young  caller  knew  best  their 
parlors  in  winter  and  their  porches  in 
summer;  there  was  little  or  no  lunching 
or  dining  except  as  a guest  of  pot-luck; 
and  the  provisioning  was  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  from  ^the  great  public  market. 
Green-grocers’  and  butchers’  shops,  I 
remember  none,  but  that  public  market 
was  of  a sumptuous  variety  and  abun- 
dance, as  1 know  from  a visit  paid  it 
with  a householding  friend  who  drove  me 
to  it  in  his  carriage  terribly  long  before 
breakfast  and  provisioned  himself  along 
with  the  other  fathers  and  the  mothers 
thronging  the  place  with  their  market- 


baskets.  But  this  was  years  after  my 
last  years  in  Columbus,  when  I was 
a passing  guest;  while  I lived  there  I 
was  citizen  of  a world  that  knew  no  such 
household  cares  or  joys. 

After  my  return  from  my  travels, 
though  I was  so  glad  to  be  again  in  Co- 
lumbus, I no  longer  gave  myself  up  to 
society  with  such  abandon  as  before. 
I kept  mostly  to  those  two  houses  where 
I was  most  intimate,  and  in  my  greater 
devotion  to  literature  I omitted  to  make 
the  calls  which  were  necessary  to  keep 
one  in  society  even  in  a place  so  unex- 
acting as  our  capital.  Somewhat  to 
my  surprise,  somewhat  to  my  pain,  I 
found  tnat  society  knew  how  to  make 
reprisals  for  neglect;  I heard  of  parties 
to  which  I was  not  asked,  and  though 
I might  not  have  gone  to  them,  I suffered 
from  not  being  asked,  especially  one  at  a 
house  where  Lincoln’s  young  private 
secretaries.  Hay  and  Nicolay,  passing 
through  to  Washington  before  the  in- 
auguration, had  asked  for  me.  They 
knew  of  me  as  the  author  of  "The 
Pilot’s  Story”  and  other  poems  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly , as  well  as  that  cam- 
aign  life  of  Lincoln  which  I should  not 
ave  prided  myself  on  so  much;  but 
I had  been  justly  ignored  by  the  hostess 
in  her  invitations,  and  they  asked  in 
vain.  Yet  I doubt  if  I was  afterward 
more  constant  in  my  social  duties;  I was 
intending  more  and  more  to  devote  my- 
self to  literature,  and  with  a hand  freer 
than  ever,  if  that  were  possible,  in  the 
newspaper,  I was  again  feeling  the  charm 
of  journalism,  and  was  giving  to  it  the 
nights  which  I used  to  give  to  calls  and 
parties. 

With  Price  I took  a room  and  fur- 
nished it;  we  went  together  for  our 
meals  to  the  different  restaurants,  in  a 
sort  more  comformable  to  my  notion 
of  the  life  of  the  literary  free-lance  in 
New  York.  But  let  not  the  reader  sup- 
pose from  this  large  way  of  speaking  that 
there  were  many  restaurants  in  Colum- 
bus, or  much  choice  in  them.  The  best, 
the  only  really  good  one,  was  Ambos’s 
in  High  Street,  where,  as  I have  said 
before,  we  silvern  youth  resorted  some- 
times for  the  midnight  oyster,  which  in 
handsome  half-dozens  was  brought  us 
on  chafing-dishes,  to  be  stewed  over 
spirit-lamps  and  flavored  according  to  our 
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taste.  In  hot  weather  a Uaret .petfich  turn 
sometimes  crowned  the  night  w»cb  A fii.Mn.ti 
fearful  joy,  and  there  was 
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more  than  bacchanalian  in  having  it  ,c 
brought  with  pieces  of  ice  clucking  ifi  krivUv 
a pitcher  home  by  the  mystical  Antoine  tins; 
from  rhe  bar  where  he  had  mixed  st—  roissii 
that  Amoine  whcfiti  we  romanced  as  <-.f  !u  h 
strange  experiences  and  icconditt  tjuali-  with, 
tits,  because  he  was  of  such  impregnable  his  jv 
silence,  in  Ids  white  apron,  with  hi>  face  again 
white  above  it,  and  damp  with  a pttttv  kept 
nial  perspiirahon,  which  even  in  the  hot-  were; 
test  weather  did  not  quite  gather  into  No  t 
drops.  We  each  attempted  stories  .of  to  .tl 
him,  and  somewhere  yet  1 have  among  day  . />, 
my  manuscripts  of  chat  time  a very  af-  whir 
fected  study,  done  in  the  spirit  and  man-  aWa1 
per  of  the  last  author  l had  been  read-  hrok 
mg,  But  Ambus's  was  the  hixjMy  M extjt 
high  occasions,  aud  Price-  and  t went.  P 
rather  fur  our  daily  fare  to  thtf  pl^e  of  y-wall 
an  American  lied  German  pearriqrotfice,  .was 
where  the  cooking  was  vci  v good,  and  noti 
the  food  w if  hour  at  ins  in  every  variety,  and 
hut  where  the  management  was  so  las.  you 
that  the  rats  could  sumetimoy  he  seen  The 
clambering  over  the  w all  of  the  provision-  is  t 
beyond  where  m sat.  There  hop 
was  not  then  tl\e  present  feeling  against  srat 
those  animals.  which  wt-ie  respected  as  rat! 
useful,  scavengers,  and  we  were  rathe t etw 
amusted  than  revolt td  by  them,  being 
really  still  hoys  With  Ijoys*  love  of 
. bizarre  and  ugly  things.  CWe  we  had 
for  our  guest  in  that  place  the  unique 
to  so  great  fame  as 
Arfemus  Ward;  he  shared  our  interest 
in  rfrfe'-.h&ihi-iAftd  -tve'  joked  away  the  time 
at  a lunch  of  riotous  abundance;  I 
should.  :$#y  superahundame  if  we  had 
found  it  Citf>  much. 

SomoTime  daring  rhat  winter  of  1&60- 
61  1 fdrace  Grveley  paid  us  ' a visit  in  the 
/ai<r««/office»  anu  volunteered  a iecrure 
on  our  roiTcqhduct  of  the  paper,  which 
he  found  ihtiCMsc  of  its  often  infirmity. 

Wt  listened  With  the  inward  disrespect 
which  youth  feel*  for  the  uninvired  cen- 
sure of  age,  hut  with  the  niirwacd  pa- 
tience due  the  famous  tburnalist,  sitting, 
on  the  comer  of  a table.  in  his  soft  hat 
and  his  long,  Avhite  co.1^  with  his  quaint, 
child-fact-  spectacled  and  framed  in  his 
long  hair.  He  was  not  the  imposing  ii 
figure  which  one  sees  him  ip  hist  eery,  1: 
a man  of  Urge,  rambling  ideas  but  gen-  1 
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sculpture  can.  But  the  Kenton  was 
never  to  be  eternized  in  bronze  or  mar- 
ble for  that  niche  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  where  Ward  may  have  im- 
agined it  finding  itself.  The  war-cloud 
thickened  over  us,  and  burst  at  last  in 
the  shot  fired  on  Fort  Sumter;  the  legis- 
lature appropriated  a million  dollars  as 
the  contribution  of  the  State  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  and  Ward’s  hopes 
vanished  as  utterly  as  if  the  bolt  had 
smitten  his  plaster  model  into  dust. 

Before  Ward,  almost  indeed  with  my 
first  coming  to  Columbus,  there  had 
been  another  sculptor  whom  I was 
greatly  interested  to  know.  This  was 
Thomas  D.  Jones,  who  had  returned  to 
Ohio  from  an  attempt  upon  the  prej- 
udiced East,  where  he  had  suffered 
that  want  of  appreciation  which  was 
apt,  in  a prevalent  superstition  of  the 
West,  to  attend  any  esthetic  endeavor 
from  our  section.  He  frankly  stood  for 
the  West,  though  1 believe  he  was  a 
Welshman  by  birth;  but  in  spite  of  his 
pose  he  was  a sculptor  of  real  talent. 
He  modeled  a bust  of  Chase,  admirable 
as  a likeness,  and  of  a very  dignified 
simplicity.  Jones  liked  to  be  seen  mod- 
eling it,  and  I can  see  him  yet,  step- 
ping back  a little  from  his  work,  and 
then  advancing  upon  it  with  a sen- 
sitive twitching  of  his  mustache  and  a 
censorious  frown.  The  Governor  must 
have  posed  in  the  pleasant  room  which 
Jones  had  in  the  Neil  House  where  he 
lived,  how  I do  not  know,  for  he  was 
threadbare  poor;  but  in  those  days 
many  good  things  seemed  without  price 
to  the  debtor  class;  and  very  likely  the 
management  liked  to  have  him  there, 
where  his  work  attracted  people.  One 
day  the  Governor  came  in,  and,  not 
long  after,  a lady  who  appeared  in- 
stinctively to  time  her  arrival  when  it 
could  be  most  largely  impressive.  As  she 
was  staying  in  the  hotel,  she  wore  noth- 
ing on  her  disheveled  hair,  and  she  had 
the  effect  of  movjng  about  on  a stage. 
She  had,  in  fact,  just  come  up  on  some 
theatrical  wave  from  her  native  Tennes- 
see, and  she  had  already  sent  her  album 
of  favorable  notices  to  the  Journal  office 
with  the  appeal  inscribed  in  a massive 
histrionic  hand,  “Anything  but  your  si- 
lence, gentlemen.”  She  played  a short 
engagement  in  Columbus,  and  then  de- 
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parted  for  the  East,  and  for  the  far 
grander  capitals  of  the  Old  World,  where 
she  became  universally  famous  as  Ada 
Isaacs  Menken,  and  finally  by  a stroke 
of  her  fearless  imagination  figured  in 
print  as  the  bride  of  the  pugilist  Heenan, 
then  winning  us  the  laurels  of  the  prize- 
ring away  from  English  rivalry.  I can- 
not recall  that,  with  all  my  passion  for 
the  theater,  I saw  her  on  any  stage  but 
that  which  she  made  for  a moment  of 
the  sculptor’s  room. 

Jones  had  been  a friend  from  much 
earlier  days,  almost  my  earliest  days  in 
Columbus;  it  was  he  who  took  me  to 
that  German  house  where  I could 
scarcely  gasp  for  the  high  excitement 
of  finding  myself  with  a lady  who  had 
known  Heinrich  Heine,  and  could  talk 
of  him  as  if  he  were  a human  being.  It 
must  have  been  in  1859  that  he  vanished 
from  my  life,  but  Ward  remained  a more 
or  less  infrequent  figure  in  it  for  fifty 
years  longer.  Half  that  time  we  lived  in 
the  same  city,  but  by  fault  of  that  indo- 
lence, rather  than  indifference,  which 
grows  upon  one  with  the  years,  I saw  him 
seldom.  Once  I went  to  dine  with  him 
in  the  little  room  off  his  great  yawning 
studio,  and  to  have  him  tell  me  of 
his  life  for  use  in  a book  of  “Ohio 
Stones”  I was  writing;  then  some  swift 
years  afterward  I heard  casually  from 
another  friend  that  Ward  was  sick. 
“Would  he  be  out  soon?”  I asked.  “I 
don’t  think  he’ll  be  out  at  all,”  I was 
answered,  and  I went  the  next  day  to 
see  him.  He  was  lying  with  his  fine 
head  on  the  pillow  still  like  such  a head 
of  Michelangelo  as  the  Florentine  might 
have  modeled  of  himself,  and  he  smiled 
and  held  out  his  hand,  and  had  me  sit 
down.  We  talked  long  of  old  times,  of 
old  friends  and  enemies  (but  not  really 
enemies),  and  it  was  sweet  to  be  with 
him  so.  He  seemed  so  very  like  him- 
self that  it  was  hard  to  think  him  in 
danger,  but  he  reminded  us  who  were 
there  that  he  was  seventy-nine  years 
old,  and  when  we  spoke  about  his  get- 
ting well,  and  being  about  soon  again, 
he  smiled  in  the  wisdom  which  the  dy- 
ing have  from  the  world  they  are  so 
near,  and  was  tenderly  patient  of  our4 
feint.  In  a few  days,  before  I could  go 
again,  I heard  that  he  was  dead. 

But  in  that  winter  of  1859-60,  after 
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Lincoln  had  been  elected,  Ward  was 
still  hopeful  of  an  order  from  the  State 
for  his  Simon  Kenton,  and  I was  hope- 
ful of  the  poetic  pre-eminence  which  I 
am  still  foregoing.  I used  such  scraps  of 
time  as  I could  filch  from  the  busy  days 
and  nights,  and  gave  them  to  the  verse 
which  now  seemed  to  come  back  from 
editors  oftener  than  it  once  did.  It  was 
not  until  four  or  five  years  later  that  a 
more  serious  muse  persuaded  me  that 
my  work  belonged  to  her,  and  in  the 
measureless  leisure  of  my  Venetian  con- 
sulate 1 began  to  do  the  various  things  in 
prose  which  I have  mostly  been  doing 
ever  since.  Till  then  I had  no  real 
leisure,  but  was  yet  far  from  the  days 
when  anything  less  than  a day  seems 
too  small  a space  to  attempt  anything 
in.  That  is  the  mood  of  age  and  of 
middle  age,  but  youth  seizes  any  hand- 
ful of  minutes  and  devotes  them  to 
some  beginning  or  ending.  It  had  been 
my  habit  ever  since  I took  up  jour- 
nalism to  use  part  of  the  hour  I had 
for  midday  dinner  in  writing  literature, 
and  some  hours  of  the  night  left  me 
after  my  many  calls  or  parties,  and  now 
I did  not  change,  even  under  the  stress 
of  the  events  crowding  upon  us  all. 

I phrase  it  so,  but  really  I felt  no  stress, 
and  I do  not  believe  others  did  so  much 
as  the  reader  might  think.  We  had 
a whole  section  of  the  Republic  openly 
seeking  its  dismemberment,  and  a gov- 
ernment which  permitted  the  seizure  of 
national  property  by  its  enemies  and  the 
devotion  of  its  resources  to  its  own  de- 
struction. With  the  worst  coming,  re- 
lentlessly, rapidly,  audibly,  visibly,  no 
one  apparently  thought  the  worst  would 
come;  there  had  been  so  many  threats  of 
disunion  before,  and  the  measures  now 
taken  to  effect  it  seemed  only  a more 
dramatic  sort  of  threats.  The  whole 
North  remained  practically  passive, 
while  the  South  was  passionately  active; 
and  yet  not  the  whole  South,  for  as 
yet  Secession  was  not  a condition,  but 
merely  a principle.  There  was  a doubt 
with  many  in  the  North  itself  whether 
the  right  of  disunion  was  not  implied 
in  the  very  act  of  union;  there  had  long 
been  a devoted  minority  who  felt  that 
disunion  without  slavery  was  better  than 
union  with  slavery;  but  on  both  sides 
there  arose  sentimental  cries,  entreaties 


from  the  South  that  the  North  would 
yield  its  points  of  right  and  conscience, 
appeals  from  the  North  that  the  South 
would  not  secede  until  the  nation  had 
time  to  think,  if  not  act-  There  were 
hysterical  conferences  of  statesmen,  in 
and  out  of  office,  to  arrange  for  mutual 
concessions  which  were  to  be  all  on  the 
part  of  the  Union. 

I cannot  make  out  that  our  chief  had 
any  settled  policy  for  the  conduct  of 
our  paper;  but  I do  not  blame  him  for 
that;  nobody  had  a settled  policy  con- 
cerning public  affairs;  or  if  his  subordi- 
nates nad  any  settled  policy,  it  was  to 
get  what  joke  they  could  out  of  the  sen- 
timentalists, and  if  they  had  any  fixed 
belief  it  was  that  if  we  had  a war, 
peace  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
union when  the  war  was  over.  In  our 
wisdom  we  doubted  if  the  sections  could 
ever  live  together  in  a union  which  they 
had  fought  for  and  against;  but  I will 
not,  in  the  confession  of  our  youthful 
blindness,  pretend  that  there  were  any 
publicists  who  seemed  then  or  seem 
now  of  clearer  forecast.  We  must  have 
given  rather  an  ironical  welcome  to  a 
sufficiently  muddled  overture  of  the  Ten- 
nessee legislature,  which  during  that 
winter  sent  a deputation  of  its  members 
to  visit  our  own  Houses,  and  confer  with 
them  as  to  what  might  be  done.  The  in- 
cident now  has  its  dignity,  there  was  so 
much  that  was  well  meant  in  the  attempt 
to  mend  our  bad  business  with  kind 
words  and  warm  feelings,  though  then  I 
was  sensible  only  of  its  absurdity.  1 did 
not  hear  any  of  the  speeches,  but  I re- 
member seeing  the  Tennessee  states- 
men about  the  Capitol  for  the  different 
conferences  held  there,  and  noting  that 
some  of  them  spoke  with  a Negroid  in- 
tonation and  not  with  that  Ohio  accent 
which  I believed  the  best  in  the  English- 
speaking  world.  No  doubt  they  parted 
with  our  own  legislators  affectionately, 
and  returned  home  supported  by  the 
hope  that  they  had  really  done  something 
in  a case  where  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done.  Their  endeavor  was  respectable, 
but  there  was  no  change  in  the  civic 
conditions  except  from  bad  to  worse. 

In  the  social  conditions,  or  the  society 
conditions,  everything  was  for  the  bet- 
ter, if  indeed  these  could  be  bettered  in 
Columbus.  Of  all  the  winters  this  was 
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the  gayest.  Society  was  kind  again, 
after  I had  paid  the  penalty  it  inflicted 
on  me  for  neglect,  and  I began  to  for- 
get my  purpose  of  living  in  air  more  en- 
tirely literary.  Again,  I began  going 
the  rounds  of  the  friendly  houses,  and 
at  one  of  these  I met  her  who  was  to  be 
my  wife.  We  were  married  within  the 
year,  and  forty-seven  years  we  lived  to- 
ether;  then  she  died,  and  time  as  it 
ad  been  ended  for  us  both.  But  it  did 
not  seem,  that  gayest  winter  in  the 
world,  that  there  could  ever  be  an  end 
of  time  for  us,  or  any  time  less  beautiful, 
though  the  country  was  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer  the  abyss  where  it  plunged 
so  soon.  People  have  the  habit  of  say- 
ing that  only  those  who  have  lived 
through  a certain  period  can  realize  it, 
but  I doubt  if  even  they  can  realize  it.  A 
civic  agitation  is  like  a battle;  it  covers 
a surface  so  large  that  only  a part  of  it 
can  be  known  by  any  one  participant 
at  any  one  moment.  The  fact  seems  to 
be  that  the  most  of  human  motives  and 
actions  must  always  remain  obscure; 
history  may  do  its  best  to  reveal  and 
record  them,  but  it  will  strive  in  vain 
to  give  us  a living  sense  of  them,  be- 
cause no  one  ever  had  a living  sense  of 
them  in  their  entirety.  At  the  period 
which  I am  trying  to  tell  of,  the  hours 
passed  and  the  days  and  weeks  and 
months,  bringing  us  for  ever  nearer  the 
catastrophe;  but  I could  not  truthfully 
say  that  their  passing  changed  the  gen- 
eral mood.  . 

I had  a most  cheerful  companion  m 
my  colleague  Price,  who  so  loved  to 
laugh  and  to  make  laugh,  when,  the 
day’s  work  ended,  we  sat  together  in  the 
editorial  room,  where  our  chief  seldom 
molested  us,  and  waited  for  the  last 
despatches  before  sending  the  paper  to 
press.  Sometimes  we  had  the  company 
of  officials  from  the  State  House,  who 
came  over  to  while  away  the  hours  with 
the  stories  they  told  while  we  listened; 
such  stories  as  Lincoln  liked,  no  doubt 
for  the  humorous  human  nature  and 
racy  character  in  them,  and  for  the  relief 
they  gave  from  the  portents  overhanging 
the  sad-eyed  man  of  duty  and  of  doom. 
The  strangest  impression  that  time  left 
•with  me  is  a sense  of  the  patient  igno- 
rance which  seemed  to  involve  the  whole 
North.  In  the  glare  of  the  events  that 


followed  volcanically  enough,  it  seeps  as 
if  the  North  must  have  been  through- 
out of  the  single  will  which  the  shot 
fired  on  Fort  Sumter  woke  in  it.  But 
during  the  long  suspense  after  Lincoln’s 
election  till  his  inauguration  there  was 
no  unanimous  purpose  in  the  North  to 
save  the  Union,  much  less  to  fight  for  it. 
This  was  what  we  young  men  who  sat 
at  the  receipt  of  tidings  knew  better  even 
than  we  knew  the  purpose  of  the  slave- 
holders to  destroy  it.  It  seems  now  that 
every  day,  hour,  moment,  of  that  fateful 
time  ought  to  have  been  tense  with  ap- 
prehension and  resolution;  but  it  was 
not  so.  People  ate  and  slept  for  the 
most  part  tranquilly;  they  married  and 
gave  in  marriage;  they  followed  their 
dead  to  the  grave  with  no  thought  that 
the  dead  were  well  out  of  the  world; 
they  bought  and  sold,  and  got  gain. 
What  seemed  the  end  could  not  be  the 
end,  because  it  had  never  come  before. 

After  the  war  actually  began  we 
could  not  feel  that  it  had  begun;  we 
had  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  but  not 
of  our  experiences;  in  most  things  it 
was  too  like  peace  to  be  really  war. 
Neither  of  the  great  sections  believed 
in  the  other,  but  the  South,  which  was 
solidified  by  the  slave-holding  caste,  had 
the  advantage  of  believing  in  itself,  and 
the  North  did  not  believe  in  itself  till 
the  fighting  began;  then  it  believed 
too  much  and  despised  the  enemy  at  its 
throat. 

We  of  the  State  capital  were  a very 
political  community,  the  most  political 
in  the  whole  State,  in  virtue  of  out 
being  the  capital,  but  none  of  the 
rumors  of  war  had  distracted  us  fro*** 
our  pleasures  or  affairs,  at  least  so  fa* 
as  the  eyes  of  youth  could  see.  With 
our  faith  in  a good  ending,  as  if  out 
national  epic  were  a tale  that  must  ena 
well,  with  whatever  suspenses  or  thrill- 
ing  episodes,  we  had  put  the  day  s anx- 
ieties-by  and  hopefully  waited  for  the 
morrow’s  consolations.  But  when  the 
fateful  shot  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter 
it  was  as  if  the  echo  had  not  died  a way 
when  a great  public  meeting  was  held 
in  response  to  the  President’s  call  for 
volunteers,  and  the  volunteering  began 
with  an  effect  of  simultaneity  which 
the  foreshortening  of  past  events  always 
puts  on  to  the  retrospective  eye.  It 
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seemed  as  tf  it  were  only  the  night;  before  bUiuses, 
that  tvfc  had  Lsttned  to  the  young  Patti,  1 .behtfd 
now  sjo  wM,  ringing  her  sweetest  in  that  pretend 
hall,  wiiMtr-  tbc.warUfceappeiils  rang  out,  arnistes 
with  wctfd*  smiting  hie  blows  in  that  in  serffe 
‘ Anvil  Chorus'*  which  between  he?  falling  ift 
songs  had.  thriiifed  us  with  the  indief  ?,■  rolled  pj 
that  wt:  were  hsteorng  to  rh»:  T*<bb£ii: . ■ 
as  W'trll  the  oe^vest  music  jft  the  Wiyld,  t 

The  town  was  instantly  inundated 
from  all  the  towns  of'  the  State,  and  and  no 
(mm  the  farms.  bx-t-wttn,  as  by  a tidal-  dwelt, 
wave  of  youth;  for  most  of  those,  who  l'-aili< 
Hooded  oiii  Mtcets  were  buys  of  ei&hfsiii  th*  wit 
and  twenty,  and  they  came  in  the  wild  Comly, 
hilarity  of  their  young  vision,  singing  by  many  i 
day  and  .by  bight  one  sad,  axicwiserjueot  student 
song,  thas  fill t>d  the  whole  air,  and  that  alw*  rt 
fills  nvy  .serise  vet  M J think  cd  them;  editor  < 

Oh,  never  mind  the  weiathex,  hut  git  ©bet  wy;> 
doahit  trouble,  U 
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to  write  them  down  for  print,  but  I am 
afraid  never  doing  it,  to  the  loss  of  that 
personal  record  of  the  war  which  has  be- 
come so  priceless  a part  of  our  history. 

The  first  camp  was  in  our  pretty 
Goodale  Park,  where  I used  to  walk  and 
talk  with  the  sculptor  Ward,  and  I still 
have  the  vision  of  the  long  tables,  spread 
with  coffee  and  pork-and-beans,  and  of 
the  rude  bunks,  filled  with  straw,  with 
here  and  there  a boy  volunteer  frowzily 
drowsing  in  them.  It  was  one  of  the 
shapeless  beginnings  which  were  to  end 
in  tne  review  of  the  hundred  thousands 
of  veterans  marching  to  their  muster- 
ing out  in  Washington  after  four  years 
of  fire  and  blood.  No  one  could  have 
imagined  that  these  boys  were  to  pass 
through  that  abyss,  or  that  they  would 
not  come  safely  out.  Even  after  the 
cruel  disillusion  of  Manassas,  the  super- 
stition of  quick  work  remained  with  the 
North , and  the  three  years’  quota  of 
Ohio  was  filled  almost  as  jubilantly  as 
the  three  months’,  but  not  quite  so 
jubilantly.  Sons  and  brothers  came  to 
replace  fathers  and  brothers  who  had 
not  returned  from  Manassas,  and  there 
was  a funeral  undertone  in  the  shrilling 
of  the  fifes  and  the  throbbing  of  the 
drums  which  was  not  so  before. 

After  the  election  of  Lincoln  it  seem- 
ed to  be  the  universal  feeling  in  our 
capital  that  I who  had  written  his  life 
ought  to  have  a consulate,  as  had  hap- 
pened with  Hawthorne,  who  had  writ- 
ten the  life  of  Franklin  Pierce.  My 
fellow-citizens  appeared  willing  I should 
have  any  consulate,  but  I had  fixed 
my  mind  upon  that  of  Munich,  as  in 
the  way  of  further  study  of  German 
literature,  and  this  was  the  post  I had 
asked  for  in  an  application  signed  by 
every  prominent  Republican  from  the 
Governor  down.  Chase  had  already  en- 
tered Lincoln’s  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  I heard  that  he  had 
spoken  personally  to  the  President  in 
my  behalf,  and  urged  my  appointment 
upon  him,  with  what  commendation  I 
do  not  know.  But  in  spite  of  this  back- 
ing, the  President,  with  other  things  on 
his  mind,  did  not  respond  in  anv  sort 
until  some  months  had  dragged  by, 
when  one  day  I received  an  official  en- 
velope addressed  to  me  as  “Consul  at 
Rome,  now  at  Columbus,  Ohio.”  Rome 


was  not  exactly  Munich,  and  the  local 
language  and  literature  were  not  Ger- 
man, but  I could  not  have  expected  the 
State  Department  to  take  cognizance  of 
a tacit  ambition  of  mine,  and  the  con- 
sulate was  at  any  rate  a consulate, 
which  perhaps  most  of  my  friends  sup- 
posed was  all  I wanted.  It  was  wel- 
come enough,  for  I was  now  once  more 
to  be  dropped  from  the  high  horse  I 
had  been  riding  for  nearly  a year  past; 
one  of  those  changes  in  the  State  Journal 
which  Greeley,  in  his  unsolicited  lecture, 
had  imputed  to  it  for  unworthiness  was 
at  hand,  and  the  gentleman  who  was 
buying  a controlling  share  in  it  might 
or  might  not  wish  to  write  the  editorials 
himself.  At  any  rate,  the  Roman  con- 
sulship was  not  to  be  foregone  without 
inquiry,  and  as  there  was  no  salary,  and 
the  consul  was  supposed  to  live  upon 
the  fees  taken,  I tried  to  find  out  how 
much  the  fees  might  annually  come  to. 
Our  chief,  in  his  escape  from  the  State 
Journal  and  its  adversity,  was  of  the 
optimistic  belief  that  the  fees  came  to 
something  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
hundred  dollars.  But  still  I somehow 
feared,  and  I sent  to  my  friend  Piatt, 
then  conveniently  a clerk  in  the  Treas- 
sury  Department,  and  begged  him  to 
go  to  the  State  Department,  and  if 
possible  verify  this  bright  belief  of  my 
chief,  who  was  no  doubt  so  glad  not  to 
have  me  fall  to  the  ground  when  he  must 
withdraw  the  high  horse  from  under 
me.  Piatt  learned  that  the  fees  at. 
Rome  were  between  three  and  five  hun- 
dred a year;  and  again  I had  my  hesita- 
tions. Yet  I had  always  heard  that 
Italy  was  a very  cheap  country,  and  * 
suppose  I thought  vaguely  that  I cou»u 
eke  out  my  pay  by  writing  and  selling 
my  stuff  to  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. I knew  nobody  in  Columbus 
then  who  had  traveled  abroad  except 
one  lady  who  had  not  only  been  in  Rome, 
but  had  lived  there  a whole  winter,  and 
she  was  enthusiastic.  She  said  that  for 
five  hundred  dollars  a year  you  could  live 
like  a prince  in  Rome,  and  I went  home 
rich  for  a night  of  golden  dreams.  I do 
not  know  quite  how  or  why  I should 
have  wakened  to  doubt  in  the  morning; 
Price  was  still  hopeful,  as  he  had  always 
been,  but  more  and  more  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  cost  of  living  at  Rome 
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would  hear  looking  into;  meanwhile  I But  the  time  came  when  all  this 
was  advised  by  prudence  to  accept  the  i r awe af  mirth  was  to  end.  We  found 
appointment  I waited  that  we  did  not  dislike  the  new  owner, 

to  see  What  the  otw  proprietor  Meant:  and  lie  liked  tis  widl  enough,  btit  he  was 
to  do,  eager  to  try  his  hand  at  our  work,  and 

Apparently  he  meant  to  he  editor  as  sometime  early • in  August,  we  quitted 
weii  as  proprietor,  anti  Price  a«d  l must  the  familiar  place-  My  mind  holds  no 
go,  which  ne  made  ready  to  do  as  soon  detail  ol  our  parting  except  the  .last 
aShecamtirttohis.Uwn.  icahhUt terpern-  h*u;r;  of  «<  when  qye found  qnrselves 
her  now  that..  I was  very  heavy-hearted,  together,  at  midnight  in the  ioigg;  gloomy 
At  the  worst-  f was  yet  ‘.'Consul  at  home,  barn  then  known  as  the  Lutle  Miami 
now:  St  CvtambU**’'  gftd -1.  had.  tny  deret-  Depot,  whore  we  toft  to  take  our 
imnatjoiuu  work.  I was  never  hopeful,  l separate-  ways  in  the  dark  which  hid 
. was  rWver  courageous;  bur  somehow  l us  from  each  other  for  fever-  . We  walked 
\>- as  dogged.  . .1.  had'  ftp  .overweening  be-  tip.  and  down,  talking,  talking,  talking, 
Kef  in  myself,  and  yet  I thought*  ux  thfi  laughing,  prmnisMg.  each  other  to  be. 
bottom  of  my squl,  that  l had  in  -flti&tW:  d^ithful  in  letters,  a.it‘J  wearing  our  souls 
make  of  thy  thing,  f vya#  be  tut  on /doing, . putln  the  nothings  which  people  say 
the  .thing  free  ratlins,  the  ^reatesr.^ -’-thing;'-. ''•at-.'ifiich  times  with  the  vain  endeavor 
in  rhe  w»« Id;  and  1 decided  to  go  to  to  hold  themselves  together  against  the 
Washington  and  look  personal  1 v into' the  ‘ '!/  abhorred  shears"’  which,  arc  to  sunder 
facts  of the  .^tilan  coq^hl§hi|vv  As  some  yhein  itithedyath-of  parting.  We  heard 
readers  of-  this  may  know,  it  promptly  the  \vhistjfe  of  ah  approaching  train*  vre 
turned into  the  Yfemetian  cohstdisHip,  hut  shook bands,  Afy  Sitid  gnpd-by^  and  then 
by  just  what  friendly  magic  l need  not  in  the  long  waif  repeated  the  nothings 
tell  here.  As  for  Price,  he  had  nothing  at  again  and  again.  My  train  on  the-  Cc  tr- 
ait before  hjrh,  but  he  w ^s  hyT  nq  means  ■traf  ;0hio  eyas  already  there;  as  Price 
unchcvtful.  rVfe  had  certainly  had  a joy-  obeyed  the  call  to  board  his  for  Cle.ve- 
ous  though  parlous  year  together;  our-'  hmcl  f mounted  into  mine  0 hir  Wash- 
jokes  cutild  nor  have  been  mtmliucvi  io  a ingron,  and  we  never  saw  each  other 
w ,v-.nt!  when  the  only  excuse  for  joking  again.  It  is  long  since  he  died,  and  I, 
was  that  ft  might  as  well  be  rhat  as  wno  still  survive  him  after  hfty  years, 
v.  o.-pUig,  though  probably  WVC  had  our  render  liiro  this  tribute  of  abiding  affVcy 
seriqusy^l^^^f^wdl^;  when  fe;  fqre~  tioit,  If  sqmeivherfe  tve  should  ;/$»$& 
boded  in  our  chief  at  wl&fe.  meet*,  perhaps  it  Will  b<?  with  a 

some  escapade  iri  derision:  or  denupeta-  fond  smile  for  the  rime  we  were 
turn  of  w.clj-meamitg  patriots*  efforts  to  young,  and  glad  together.  -with  so  little 
hold  the  Lfrilnft  together  with  mudhge.  reason. 
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BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS  FREEMAN 


JARR  CENTER  almost 
always  excited  the 
amusement  of  stran- 
gers. “Why  Barr  Cen- 
ter?” they  would  in- 
quire, and  follow  up  the 
query,  if  they  were  fa- 
cetious, with  another:  “The  center  of 


what?” 

In  reality,  Barr  Center,  the  little  vil- 
lage where  lived  the  Edgewaters,  the 
EUertons,  the  Dinsmores,  and  a few 
more  very  good  old  New  England  fami- 
lies, was  hardly  anything  but  a center, 
and  almost,  regarded  geographically,  the 
mere  pin-prick  of  a center  of  four  vil- 
* lages.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  apex  of 
a triangle  would  have  been  a more  ac- 
curate description.  The  village  came 
first  on  the  old  turnpike  from  the  city; 
Barr-by-the-Sea  was  on  the  right,  three 
miles  away;  Leicester,  which  had  for- 
merly been  West  Barr,  was  three  miles 
to  the  left;  South  Barr  was  three  miles 
to  the  south. 

There  was  a popular  saying  that  Barr 
Center  was  three  miles  from  everywhere. 
All  four  villages  had,  of  course,  been 
originally  one,  the  Precinct  of  Barr. 
Leicester  had  been  the  first  to  revolt  and 
establish  a separate  township  and  claim 
a different  name.  Leicester  was  the 
name  of  the  one  wealthy  old  family  of 
the  village,  which  had  bestowed  its  sol- 
diers’ monument,  its  town  hall,  and  its 
library,  and  had  improved  the  cemetery 
and  contributed  half  of  the  high  school. 

Barr-by-the-Sea  came  next,  and  that 
had  serious  and  legitimate  reasons  for 
individuality.  From  being  a mere  sum- 
mer colony  of  tents  and  rude  cottages 
it  had  grown  to  be  almost  a city,  fre- 
quented by  wealthy  city  folk,  who  had 
beautiful  residences  along  the  shore. 
Barr-by-the-Sea  was  so  large  and  impor- 
tant that  it  finally  made  an  isosceles 
triangle  of  the  original  Precinct  of  Barr. 
All  summer  long  it  hummed  with  gay 
life,  ending  in  the  autumn  with  a car- 


nival as  a grand  crescendo.  Barr-by- 
the-Sea  was,  however,  not  the  center. 
It  boasted  no  old  family,  resident  all  the 
year  round,  as  did  Barr  Center. 

South  Barr  was  the  least  important  of 
all.  It  was  simply  the  petering  out  of 
the  Barrs.  It  was  a little  farming  ham- 
let, which  humbly  sold  butter,  fresh 
eggs,  and  garden  truck  to  Barr-by-the- 
Sea  for  the  delectation  of  the  rich  folk 
who  dwelt  in  the  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses and  stately  residences  on  the 
ocean  front. 

Barr-by-the-Sea  was  an  exclusive  sum- 
mer resort.  Its  few  permanent  inhab- 
itants were  proud  of  it,  and  none  were 
prouder  than  old  Captain  Joe  Dickson 
and  his  wife,  Martha.  The  Dicksons 
lived  in  a tiny  house  beyond  the  fashion- 
able limits.  They  were  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  from  the  sea.  The  house 
stood  in  a drift  of  sandy  soil,  pierced  by 
coarse  beach  grass  like  green  swords. 
Captain  Joe,  however,  had  reclaimed  a 
little  garden  from  the  easily  conquered 
waste,  and  his  beans,  his  cucumbers,  and 
his  tomatoes  were  flourishing. 

In  front  of  the  house  Martha  had  two 
great  tubs  of  hydrangeas,  which  she  col- 
ored a ghastly  blue  with  bluing  water 
from  her  weekly  wash.  Captain  Joe  did 
not  approve  of  the  unnatural  blue. 

“Why  didn’t  ye  leave  the  posies  the 
way  the  Lord  made  ’em?”  he  inquired. 

“They  have  them  this  way  at  a lot 
of  the  grand  places,”  replied  Martha. 
“The  big-bugs  color  them.” 

“Ruther  guess  the  big-bugs  ain’t  any 
bigger  than  the  Lord  A’mighty,”  re- 
turned Captain  Joe.  “I  guess  if  He  had 
thought  them  posies  would  look  better 
blue  He  would  have  made  ’em  blue  in  the 
fust  place.” 

Captain  Joe,  haying  spoken  his  mind, 
puffed  his  pipe  amiably  over  the  tops  of 
the  blue  flowers.  He  sat  on  his  bit  of  a 
porch,  tipping  back  comfortably  in  his 
old  chair. 

Martha  did  not  prolong  the  discussion. 
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She  was  not  much  of  a talker.  Captain 
oe  always  claimed  that  a voyage  with 
im  around  the  world  in  a sailing-vessel 
had  cured  her  of  talking  too  much  in  her 
youth. 

“Poor  Marthy  used  to  be  a regular 
buzz-saw  at  the  talk,”  he  would  say, 
“but  rockin’  round  the  world  with  such 
a gale  that  she  couldn’t  hear  her  own 
tongue  wag,  and  bein’  scared  ’most  to 
death,  cured  her.” 

Whether  the  great,  primeval  noises 
of  the  world  had,  in  fact,  subdued  the 
woman  to  silence,  rendering  her  inca- 
pable of  much  sounding  of  her  own  little 
note  all  through  her  life,  or  not,  she  was 
a very  still  woman.  She  went  silently 
about  her  household  tasks.  When  they 
were  done  there  was  much  mending 
while  her  husband  smoked. 

Over  across  the  road  the  littered, 
wave-marked  beach  sloped  broadly  to 
the  sea.  There  were  several  boats  an- 
chored. One  was  Captain  Joe’s,  the 
Martha  Dickson.  He  had  been  out  in  it 
fishing  that  very  morning,  had  had  a 
good  catch,  and  sold  well  to  the  cus- 
tomers who  flocked  on  the  beach  when 
the  fishing-boats  came  in.  The  rich  peo- 
ple sent  their  servants  with  baskets  for 
the  fresh  fish. 

Joe  had  sold  his  catch,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  fine  cod,  which  Martha  was 
making  into  a savory  chowder.  Captain 
Joe  sniffed  with  pleasure  the  odor  of 
frying  onions  which  were  to  make  the 
foundation  of  the  good  dish.  He  gazed 
at  the  sea,  which  now  and  then  lapped 
into  view  with  a foaming  crest  over  the 
beach.  There  was  no  passing,  as  a rule. 
The  fine  road  for  driving  and  motoring 
stopped  several  yards  before  Joe’s  house 
was  reached.  He  was  mildly  surprised, 
therefore,  when  a runabout  with  a red 
cross  on  the  front,  with  a young  man  at 
the  wheel  and  a pretty  young  girl  by  his 
side,  came  skidding  over  the  sand  and 
ed. 

ny  fresh  fish?”  inquired  the  young 
man,  who  was  Dr.  Tom  Ellerton. 

Joe  shook  his  head. 

“Know  where  I can  get  any?” 

“Guess  mebbe  you  can  get  a cod  at 
the  third  house  from  me.  He  was  late 
gettin’  in,  and  didn’t  sell  the  hull.  But 
you’ll  capsize  if  you  try  to  go  there  in 
that.” 


Tom  eyed  the  road  billowing  with 
sand.  “Sit  here  while  I find  out,”  he 
told  Margy,  his  sister.  She  nodded. 

After  Tom  had  gone,  plowing  through 
the  sand,  Captain  Joe  rose  stiffly.  He 
was  not  a very  old  man,  but  a broken 
leg  had  not  been  set  properly,  and  kept 
him  from  his  life-work  of  cruising  the 
high  seas. 

He  limped  up  to  the  car.  **  Pooty  hot 
day,”  he  remarked. 

“Very,”  replied  Margy. 

“Wish  I’d  had  the  fish.  Sold  all  my 
catch  except  the  cod  Marthy’s  cookin'.” 

Margy  sniffed  appreciatively.  “A 
chowder?”  she  inquired. 

Joe  nodded.  “About  the  only  way  to 
cook  a cod.  Goin’  to  have  youm  cooked 
that  way?” 

“It  isn’t  for  us,”  explained  Margy. 
“My  brother  is  trying  to  find  some 
really  fresh  fish  for  an  old  lady  who  is 
ill.  My  brother  is  a doctor.  He  has  just 
been  to  see  her.  She  wanted  fresh  fish, 
and  he  said  he  would  try  to  find  some. 
Their  servants  are  all  busy  because  they 
are  closing  the  house.  They  are. going 
to  sail  for  Europe  to-morrow.” 

“What  house?”  inquired  Joe,  eagerly. 

“The  very  large  house  on  the  ocean 
side  of  the  road,  about  half  a mile  back. 

“The  one  with  all  them  yaller  flowers 
in  the  front  yard,  and  a garden  of  'em 
on  the  roof,  with  vines  hangin’  over?” 

Margy  nodded.  “That  sounds  like 
it,”  said  she.  “There  are  two  square 
towers,  one  on  each  side,  then  the  flow- 
ers and  vines  are  on  the  balcony  be- 
tween; and  there  is  a roof-garden,  too; 
and  there  are  quantities  of  beautiful 
flowers  on  the  grounds.  It  is  a lovely 
place.” 

“Know  the  name  of  the  folks  that 
live  there  ?” 

“Willard,”  replied  Margy.  She  eyed 
Joe  with  surprise. 

“Lord!”  said  he.  “They  goin’  away 
so  soon?” 

He  paid  no  more  attention  to  Margy, 
but  limped  into  the  house,  and  the  girl 
heard  loud  exclamations.  Then  she  saw 
Tom  coming  with  a fine  glistening  fish 
in  each  hand. 

“I  have  one  for  us,  too,”  he  said  as  he 
got  into  the  car.  “They  are  fine  fish.” 

Tom  put  on  power,  as  he  wished  not 
only  to  deliver  the  fish  to  the  Willards 
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fresh,  but  to  reach  home  with  his  own  in 
good  condition,  and  it  was  a scorching 
day.  Margy  clung  to  her  side  of  the  car 
as  they  spun  along.  After  the  fish  had 
been  left  at  the  grand  Willard  house,  and 
a beautiful  young  lady  in  a pale-blue 
gown  had  thanked  the  young  doctor 
charmingly,  and  they  were  on  a smooth 
road,  Margy  asked  Tom  why  he  thought 
the  lame  man,  of  whom  he  had  inquired 
about  the  fish,  had  been  so  interested  in 
the  Willard  family. 

“Oh,  probably  he  is  one  of  the  old 
residents  here.  I discovered  some  time 
ago  that  they  feel  a queer  interest  in  the 
comings  and  goings  of  the  summer  folk,” 
said  Tom.  “Their  lives  are  pretty  nar- 
row eight  months  of  the  year.  They 
have  to  be  interested  in  something  out- 
side themselves.  I think  lots  of  them 
have  a feeling  that  they  own  a good  deal 
that  they  only  have  liberty  to  look  at.” 

“I  can  see  how  a fisherman  can  feel 
that  he  owns  the  sea,”  said  Margy. 
“Maybe  it  is  because  so  many  of  them 
are  fishermen.” 

She  looked  reflective  with  her  deep- 
set  blue  eyes.  Tom  cast  a quick  glance 
at  her.  “Maybe,”  he  said. 

Tom  was  not  imaginative.  When 
Margy  said  things  like  that  he  always 
wondered  if  she  were  well.  He  began  to 
plan  a prescription  for  her  as  they  sped 
along. 

He  did  not  know  how  intensely  Margy 
had  felt  that  she  owned  the  sea,  just 
from  looking  at  it,  when  she  had  sat  in 
the  car  waiting  for  him  when  he  was 
making  professional  calls,  and  that  her 
reasoning  was  quite  logical  and  not  un- 
necessarily imaginative.  If  she  consid- 
ered that  she  owned  the  sea,  which  is 
the  vast  untaxed  asset  of  the  world,  how 
much  more  would  the  fisherman  who  got 
his  daily  bread  from  it? 

Meantime,  the  fisherman  with  whom 
she  had  talked  was  in  excited  colloquy 
with  his  wife  in  the  kitchen  and  living- 
room  of  the  little  house.  The  room, 
though  comfortable  and  clean,  was  poor- 
ly equipped,  with  the  exception  of  vari- 
ous articles  that  were  at  direct  odds  with 
all  else.  There  was  a cooking-stove,  on 
which  the  chowder  was  steaming.  There 
was  a kitchen  table,  set  for  a meal  with 
the  commonest  utensils,  save  that  in  the 
center,  ready  for  the  chowder,  was  a 
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bowl  of  old  Japanese  pottery  which 
would  have  adorned  a palace.  Martha 
did  not  think  much  of  this  bowl,  which 
Joe  had  brought  home  from  one  of  his 
voyages.  She  considered  the  decora- 
tions ugly,  and  used  it  to  save  a lovely 
one  from  the  ten-cent  store,  decorated 
with  pink  rosebuds.  Martha  could  un- 
derstand pink  rosebuds,  but  she  could 
not  fathom  dragons  and  ugly,  grinning 
faces  of  Oriental  fancy. 

There  was  a lounge  with  a hideous 
cover,  two  old  chairs  worn  into  hollows 
of  comfort,  two  kitchen  chairs,  an  old 
clock,  and  a superb  teakwood  table. 
Martha  did  not  care  for  that,  either. 
The  contortions  of  the  carved  wood  gave 
her  a vague  uneasiness.  She  kept  it 
covered  with  an  old  fringed  spread,  and 
used  to  set  her  bread  to  rise  on  it.  On 
the  mantel,  besides  the  clock  and  three 
kerosene -lamps,  was  a beautiful  old 
Satsuma  vase,  and  a pressed  glass  one, 
which  Martha  loved.  The  glass  one 
was  cracked,  and  she  told  Joe  she  did  not 
see  why  the  other  vase  could  not  have 
suffered  instead.  Joe  agreed  with  her. 
He  did  not  care  much  for  the  treasures 
which  he  had  brought  from  foreign  ports, 
except  the  shells — lovely,  pinked-lipped 
ones  that  were  crowded  on  the  shelf  be- 
tween the  other  things,  and  completely 
filled  more  shelves  which  Joe  had  made 
expressly  to  hold  them.  The  shelves 
were  in  three  tiers,  and  the  shells  were 
mounted  on  them,  catching  the  light 
from  broken  surfaces  of  rose  and  pearl 
and  silver.  Martha  privately  considered 
that  the  shells  involved  considerable 
work.  She  washed  them  carefully,  and 
kept  them  free  from  dust,  but  she  also 
admired  them. 

In  front  of  the  outer  door  was  a fine 
old  prayer-rug  of  dull,  exquisite  tones. 
Martha  kept  it  there  for  Joe  to  wipe 
his  feet  on,  because  it  was  so  faded,  but 
she  had  a bright  red  one  in  the  center 
of  the  room.  Joe  never  stepped  on  that 
until  his  shoes  were  entirely  clean.  He 
had  made  quite  sure  there  was  not  a 
speck  of  dust  to  injure  this  brilliant  rug 
before  He  entered  to  give  Martha  the 

intelligence. 

“They  are  goin’  away  from  Our 
House  to-morrow,”  said  he. 

Martha,  standing  over  the  chowder, 
turned,  spoon  in  hand.  She 
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spoon  as  if  it  were  a fan.  “Before  the 
carnival?”  said  she. 

Martha  was  a small,  wide-eyed  woman 
with  sleek  hair.  She  was  not  pretty, 
but  had  a certain  effect  of  being  exactly 
in  place  which  gave  the  impression  of 
prettiness  to  some  people. 

“They  are  goin*  to  sail  for  Europe,” 
said  Joe. 

“ I suppose  for  His  health,”  said  Mar- 
tha. Nobody  could  excel  the  air  of 
perfect  proprietorship  with  which  she 
uttered  the  masculine  pronoun.  The 
man  indicated  might  have  been  her 
own  father,  or  her  brother,  or  her  son. 

“I  guess  so,”  said  Joe.  “He  has 
looked  pooty  bad  lately  when  I’ve  seen 
him.” 

“I  suppose  They  are  goin’?” 

“I  s’pose  so,  because  they  are  closin’ 
the  house.  That  young  doctor  from  the 
Center  stopped  out  here  just  now,  and 
wanted  to  know  where  he  could  get 
fresh  fish,  and  I told  him  I guessed  Mac 
had  some  left;  and  whilst  he  was  gone 
his  sister — she  was  with  him — told  me 
they  were  closin’  the  house,  and  Old 
Lady  Willard  wanted  fresh  fish,  and  they 
were  out  huntin’  for  it,  because  all  the 
help  was  busy.” 

“That  means  Old  Lady  Willard’s 
goin’,  and  Him,  and  his  Wife,  and  the 
three  girls,  Grace  and  Marie  and  Maud, 
and  the  two  little  boys.” 

“Yes.” 

“And  they  will  take  the  ladies’-maids, 
and  His  man.  Maybe  that  pretty  young 
lady  that  visits  there  so  much  will  go, 
too.” 

“Maybe;  and  the  lady  that  teaches 
the  little  boys  will  go.” 

“O  Lord,  yes!  They  couldn’t  get  on 
without  her.  My!  there  will  be  ’most 
enough  to  fill  the  ship.” 

“About  enough  to  sink  my  old  one 
I sailed  around  when  you  was  aboard,” 
said  Joe,  and  laughed. 

Martha  never  laughed.  The  serious- 
ness of  New  England  was  in  her  very 
soul.  She  was  happy  and  good-natured, 
but  she  saw  nothing  whatever  to  laugh 
at  in  all  creation.  She  never  had. 

“Land,  yes!”  said  she.  “You  know 
there  wa’n’t  any  room  in  that  little 
cabin.” 

“Not  more’n  enough  to  hold  you  and 
your  Bible  and  sewin’-machine,”  said 


Captain  Joe.  He  cast  a glance  at  the 
old  sewing-machine  as  he  spoke,  and 
laughed  again.  It  was  perfectly  useless 
because  of  that  long-ago  voyage,  and  the 
fact  always  amused  him.  Martha  con- 
sidered it  no  laughing  matter.  The 
sewing-machine  was  dear  to  her,  even  in 
its  wrecked  state.  She  kept  the  Bible 
on  it,  and  a little  cup  and  saucer. 

“The  chowder’s  done,”  said  she. 
“Draw  up,  Joe.” 

Joe  drew  up  a chair  to  the  table. 
“Smells  prime,”  said  he. 

“Guess  it’s  all  right.” 

“Ef  your  chowders  ever  wa’n’t  all 
right  I’d  think  the  sun  was  goin’  to  rise 
in  the  west  next  momin’,”  said  Joe. 

Martha  ladled  the  chowder  into  the 
beautiful  bowl,  then  into  heavy,  chipped 
plates.  The  two  ate  with  relish. 

“To-morrow’s  Saturday,”  said  Joe. 
“That  means  we  can  go  to  Our  House 
come  Sunday.” 

Martha  nodded.  Her  good  mouth 
widened  in  the  semblance  of  a smile. 
Her  steady  eyes  gleamed  with  happy  in- 
telligence at  her  husband. 

“It  will  seem  nice,”  said  she.  “Land! 
I’d  been  thinkin’  we  might  have  to  wait 
till  ’way  into  October,  the  way  we  did 
last  year,  and  now  it’s  only  the  first  of 
August.” 

“I’m  feelin’  jest  as  set  up  as  you  be 
about  it,”  said  Joe. 

That  night  all  the  family  from  the 
great  house  where  Tom  Ellerton  had 
called  went  by  train  to  Boston.  They 
were  to  stay  in  the  city  overnight  to  be 
ready  for  the  steamer.  Not  one  of  the 
numerous  company  even  noticed  Cap- 
tain Joe  Dickson  and  his  wife  Martha, 
who  were  at  the  station  watching  them 
closely,  hearing  everything  that  was  said, 
noting  all  details — the  baggage,  the  host 
of  servants. 

All  the  servants  were  to  be  out  of  the 
house  next  day,  the  Dicksons  heard 
Her  tell  another  lady  who  inquired. 
“Only  a caretaker,  the  same  old  colored 
man  we  always  employ,”  stated  Mrs. 
Richard  Willard,  tall,  elegant,  a bit 
weary  of  manner.  “The  servants  will 
finish  closing  the  house  to-morrow,  then 
some  of  them  have  vacations,  and  the 
rest  will  be  in  our  Boston  house.  We 
take  only  our  maids  and  Mr.  Willard’s 
man  up  to-night.  We  shall  not  go  to 
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the  city  house  at  all  ourselves.  It  will 
be  much  more  sensible  to  stay  at  the 
hotel.” 

“Of  course,”  said  the  lady.  Then  she 
said  something  about  an,  unexpected 
start,  and  so  early  in  the  season,  and 
Mrs.  Willard  replied  that  to  her  nothing 
was  ever  unexpected.  That  had  ceased 
with  her  youth,  and  Mr.  Willard  was  not 
quite  well,  and  there  were  seasons  all 
over  creation.  She  said  that  with  a 
pleasant  smile — weary,  however. 

Martha  eyed  her  keenly  when  she  and 
Joe,  after  the  train  with  all  the  Willards 
on  board  had  pulled  out,  were  walking 
home. 

“She  said  that  She  didn’t  look  none 
too  strong,  and  she  guessed  it  was  a good 
thing  She  was  going.”  Martha  said  that 
as  if  Mrs.  Richard  Willard,  who  had 
never  heard  of  her,  was  her  dearly  be- 
loved friend  or  relative. 

Joe  nodded  solemnly.  “She  did  look 
sorter  peaked,”  he  agreed.  “As  for  Him, 
he  didn’t  look  no  worse  than  usual  to 
me,  but  I guess  it’s  jest  as  well  for  them 
they're  off,  let  alone  us.” 

The  remark  seemed  enigmatic,  but 
Martha  understood.  They  walked  home 
from  the  station.  They  passed  the  Wil- 
lard house,  standing  aloof  from  the  high- 
way like  a grand  Colonial  lady. 

“The  awnin’s  are  down,”  said  Mar- 
tha, “ and  they’ve  begun  to  board  up  the 
winders.” 

Joe  nodded. 

“It  is  unlooked  for,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,”  said  Martha,  with  a happy 
widening  of  her  lips. 

“Day  arter  to-morrer — only  think  of 
it!”  said  Captain  Joe. 

“Goin’  out  fishin’  to-morrer?” 

“Reckon  not;  got  in  considerable  to- 
day, and  I want  to  git  my  hair  cut  to- 
morrer.” 

“I’m  goin’  to  trim  my  bunnit  over, 
and  fix  my  best  dress  a little,  too;  and 
I guess  your  best  suit  needs  brushin’.” 

“There’s  a spot  on  the  coat.” 

“I’ll  git  it  off.  Landl  I do  hope 
Sunday  is  pleasant.” 

“Goin’  to  be.  It's  a dry  moon,”  de- 
clared Joe. 

However,  Sunday,  although  fair,  was 
one  of  those  fervid  days  of  summer 
which  threatened  storm. 

“It’s  goin’  to  shower,”  declared  Mar- 


tha. She  was  clad  in  her  best  black  silk, 
hot,  and  tightly  fitted,  trimmed  with 
cascades  of  glittering  jet.  A jet  aigrette 
on  her  bonnet  caught  the  light.  She  had 
fastened  a vivid  rose  on  one  side  of  the 
bonnet  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion. 
Crowning  glory — she  wore  her  white 
gloves,  her  one  pair,  which  was  the 
treasure  of  her  wardrobe. 

“Better  take  the  umbrell’,  I guess,” 
said  Joe. 

“Guess  you’d  better.” 

Joe  held  his  head  stiffly  because  of  his 
linen  collar.  He  wore  a blue  suit  much 
too  large  for  him,  but  it  was  spotless. 
He  took  the  umbrella  from  behind  the 
door.  It  was  distinctly  not  worthy  of 
the  occasion,  although  it  was  entirely 
serviceable.  Still,  it  was  large,  and 
greenish-black,  and  bulged  determinedly 
from  its  mooring  of  rubber  at  the  top. 

Martha,  as  they  walked  along,  looked 
uncomfortably  at  the  umbrella.  “Can’t 
ye  roll  the  umbrell’  up  tight,  the  way  I 
see  ’em?”  she  inquired. 

Joe  stopped,  unfastened  the  rubber 
strap,  and  essayed  to  roll  it.  It  was  in 
vain.  “The  umbrell’  is  too  thick,”  he 
said.  “No  use,  Marthy.  It’s  a good 
umbrell’.  If  it  showers  it  will  keep  it 
off,  but  I can’t  make  it  look  slim.” 

“Well,  don’t  show  it  any  more  than 
you  can  help,”  admonished  Martha. 

Joe  henceforth  carried  the  umbrella 
between  himself  and  Martha.  It  con- 
tinually collided  with  their  legs,  but 
Martha’s  black-silk  skirt  flopped  over 
its  green  voluminousness  and  it  was 
comparatively  unseen. 

“I  declare;  it  does  seem  like  shower- 
in’,” said  Joe. 

“You  said  it  was  a dry  moon.” 

“Ef  thar’s  anything  in  nature  to  be 
depended  on  least  of  anything  else  it’s  a 
dry  moon,”  said  Joe,  with  an  air  of  com- 
pletely absolving  himself  from  all  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter  of  the  moon. 

“Of  course  in  such  hot  weather  no- 
body can  tell  when  a thunder  tempest 
is  goin’  to  come  up,”  said  Martha. 
She  was  extremely  uncomfortable  in  her 
tight  black  raiment.  Drops  of  perspira- 
tion stood  on  her  forehead. 

“If  we  were  goin’  anywhere  else  I’d 
take  off  my  gloves,”  said  she. 

“Well,  Marthy,  long  as  it’s  the  first 
time  this  year,  reckon  you’d  better 
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stand  it,  if  you  can,”  returned  Jot-.  r 
M My  colhi  is  about,  chokin'  mt,  but  it's  f 
the  Hrsf  time  this  year  wc’te  guist*  ther*. 
you  knou,  M-rtby.”  •’  11 

“That's-  just  the  tv  ay  I fee!,’'  agreed  s 
Martha.  _ *! 

I he  smi  beat  upon  t belt  heads,  “Ef 
the  urnhreli’  was  a little  Iveucr-Ux-kiii'  jg 
Fd  h’ivt  her,”  said  It*1. 

”Nwr,  Jnc,  yon  toon-  von  can’t.”  fl 
**{  know  if',  Miirrhy.  t eanT.'*  \t 

They  yyyrv  rnyw  ^itv  thy  mid&t  of  a 
gray*  hete«>«seneott§  Stimfay thttmg.  The  s: 
chtirvh -beilft  were  ringing,  A ser  uf 
chimes  outpeaWd  the  rest.  Elegantly  tl 
arrayed  people— the.  ladies  holding  brill-  d 
tattt  parawls  at  all  angles  above  their  of 
heads  so  owned  \yith  plumes  and  flovrers;  tl 
the  gentlemen  in  miraculously  creased  T 
trousers,  many;  of  Them  moving  with  cl 

went  m 

their  yi’ity.  Thy  road  was  dified  with  a Er 
nyve^ynditig  procession  of  ww«t*c{inr,  y 
'carriages,  hum's*  and  riders.  Bart-hy-  {>,- 
tluvSea  was  displaying  her  rliat  im  like  a ar 
beauty  at  0 b.i}E  ty 

Many  were  bound  fur  chuich;  more  I 
for  pleasure.  Theft  Were  country  peo-  of 
pit  dressed  in  cheap  emulation  of  the 
weahJiy,  cart'ytffg  baskets  with  luncheon  in 
who  had  come  to  Bart-hy-the-Sea  ro  si 
spend  Simday  and  hay*.-  an  outing.  They 
were  silent,  foolishly  observant,  and  aj 
awed  bv  the  splendors  around  them. 

jftaeol&ickson  and  hiv  wife  Martha  “ 
mpyed  as  the  best  of  them.  There  was  w 
no  Sub.vetviencv  in  them.  They  had 
imbibed  iht  wide  freedom  and  lordliness 
..-aEidae.feia^  and  at  any  time  moved  amoug  ft. 

■hut  to-day  their  errand  made  tl 
them:«u?Vc  as  lords,  By  what  childlike  e?t 
sophistry  it  had  come  to  pass  none  could  ai, 
tell,  hut  Joe  Dickson,  poor  es-«capt3in  of  ar 
a .sailitsg-vessel,  and  his  wife  Martha  a 
Viy-rtj  ins  their  own  conviction,  on  their  of 
way  ro  re-establishment  in  the  best  tl 
.nafoion  bn  that  coast,  inhabited  by  tr 
the  wealthy  of  the  country- 

When,  they  reached  tht.  Willard  house  si 
foe  and  Martha  ducked  under. the  'iron  ti 
chairi  across  the  yamagy-driVt*  and  pro-  p 
ceeded  ajong  the  glittering  .smoothness  1> 
burdened  by  biilUant  flowers,  having  no  w 
- of  the  true,  state  of  affairs. 

.:.  “I  de;cl,ut,  if  doe*  H<-.m  good  to  get  “ 
hiU-foV- Spid  h'»r.  ■'.  g 

. sTt  certainly  •.dors,”  said  Martha,  a 
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. “Sometimes  folks  with  money  gits 
the  wrong  end  of  the  bargain,’'  said  Joe. 
“Money  don’t  mean  nothin’  to  the  sea. 
It’s  swallowed  more’n  the  hull  earth 
holds,  and  it’s  ready  to  swallow  till  the 
day  of  jedgment.  That  wall  had  ought 
to  be  looked  arter.’’ 

There  was  a sound  of  the  one  un- 
boarded window  being  opened,  and  it 
immediately  framed  an  aged  colored 
face,  with  a fringe  of  gray  beard  like 
wool.  The  owner  of  the  face  could  not 
be  seen,  and,  because  of  the  veranda 
roof,  he  could  not  see,  but,  his  ears  being 

auick  to  note  sounds  above  the  rush  of 
ie  waters,  he  heard  Joe  and  Martha 
talking  on  the  veranda.  Presently  he 
came  up  the  veranda  steps.  He  was  the 
caretaker,  and  his  door  of  entrance  and 
exit  was  in  the  basement,  under  the 
veranda.  He  was  a tall  old  colored  man 
with  an  important  mien. 

When  his  head  appeared  above  the 
veranda  floor  Joe  and  Martha  rose. 
“Good  day,  Sam,”  they  said  almost  in 
concert. 

Sam  bowed  with  dignity.  “ I ’lowed  it 
was  you,”  he  said,  then  sat  down  on  a 
fixed  stone  bench  near  the  chairs. 

“ So  they’ve  gone,”  said  Joe,  as  he  and 
Martha  resumed  their  seats. 

“Yassir.  Mr.  Richard  is  kind  of  pin- 
dlin’,  and  the  doctor  ’lowed  he’d  bet- 
ter get  away.  They  went  day  before 
yesterday,  and  all  the  help  last  night.” 

Joe  nodded.  Martha  nodded.  They 
all  sat  still,  watching  the  waves  dash  at 
the  sea  wall  and  break  over  it. 

“They  had  ought  to  have  looked  at 
that  wall,”  said  Joe,  presently. 

The  colored  man  laughed  with  the 
optimism  of  his  race.  “That  wall  has 
held  more’n  twenty  year — eber  since  the 
house  was  built,”  said  he.  “Wall  all 
right.” 

“DunW,”  said  Joe. 

Martha  was  not  as  optimistic  as  the 
colored  man,  but  she  was  entirely  happy. 
“Seems  sorter  nice  to  be  settin’  here 
ag’in,  Sam,”  said  she. 

“Yes’m,”  said  Sam. 

“We’ve  got  a baked  fish  for  dinner, 
and  some  fresh  beans,”  said  Martha. 
“We  thought  you’d  come  and  have  din- 
ner with  us,  the  way  you  always  do  the 
first  day.” 

“I  ’lowed  you’d  ask  me,  thank  ye, 


marm,”  said  Sam,  with  his  wonderful 
dignity. 

“Seems  nice  to  be  settin’  here  ag’in,” 
repeated  Martha,  like  a bird  with  one 
note. 

“Yes’m.”  Sam’s  own  face  wore  a 
pleased  expression.  He,  too,  felt  the 
charm  of  possession.  All  three,  the  man 
and  wife  and  the  colored  retainer,  real- 
ized divine  property  rights.  The  out- 
side of  that  grand  house  was  as  much 
theirs  as  it  was  any  soul’s  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  They  owned  that  and  the 
ocean.  Only  Joe’s  face  was  now  and 
then  disturbed  when  a wave,  crested  in 
foam,  came  over  the  sea  wall.  He 
knew  the  sea  well  enough  to  love  and 
fear  it,  while  he  owned  it. 

The  three  sat  there  all  the  morning. 
Then  they  all  went  away  to  the  little 
Dickson  house.  The  thunder  was  rum- 
bling in  the  northwest.  They  walked 
rapidly.  Joe  spread  the  umbrella,  but 
no  rain  came.  There;  was  a sharp  flash 
of  lightning  and  a prodigious  report. 
All  three  turned  about  and  looked  in  the 
direction  of  the  Willard  house. 

“Struck  somewheres,  but  it  didn’t 
strike  thar,”  said  Toe. 

When  they  reached  home  Martha  im- 
mediately changed  her  dress  and  set 
about  preparing  dinner.  The  two  men 
sat  on  Joe’s  upturned  boat,  on  the  slop- 
ing beach  opposite,  and  smoked  and 
watched  the  storm.  It  did  not  rain  for 
a long  time,  although  the  thunder  and 
lightning  were  terrific.  The  colored  man 
cringed  at  the  detonations  and  flashes, 
but  Joe  was  obdurate.  He  had  sailed 
stormy  seas  too  much  to  be  anything  but 
a cool  critic  of  summer  showers.  How- 
ever, after  each  unusual  flash  and  re- 
port the  two  stared  in  the  direction  of 
the  Willard  house. 

“Seems  as  if  I had  ought  to  have 
stayed  there,”  remarked  Sam,  trembling, 
after  one  great  crash. 

“What  could  you  have  done?  That 
didn’t  strike  no  house.  Struck  out  at 
sea.  I’m  keepin’  an  ear  out  for  the  fire 
alarm,”  said  Joe. 

“Have  you  got  it  ready?”  inquired 
Sam,  mysteriously. 

Joe  nodded.  He  flushed  slightly.  Sam 
was  under  orders  to  keep  secret  the  fact 
that  the  poor  old  sailor -man  had  the 
preceding  year  purchased  a fire-extin- 
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guisher,  with  a view  to  personally  pro- 
tecting the  House.  “You  can  run  faster 
than  I can,  and  you  know  how  to  use 
it,”  said  Joe. 

Then  another  storm  came  up  swiftly. 
Martha  came  to  the  door.  “It’s  an- 
other!” cried  she. 

Joe  rose.  “Get  it  for  me,  Marthy,” 
said  he.  > 

Martha  brought  the  fire-extinguisher. 
“Guess  you  and  me  had  better  be  on 
the  bridge  ef  another’s  cornin’,”  said  Joe, 
grimly,  to  Sam. 

The  two  disappeared  down  the  road 
in  a gray  drive  of  rain.  Martha  screamed 
to  Joe  to  take  the  umbrella,  his  best  suit  1 
would  get  wet,  but  he  did  not  hear  her.  « 
Sam  went  on  a run  and  Joe  hobbled  ; 
after.  They  stood  on  the  Willard  ve- 
randa and  kept  watch.  Both  men  were  i 
drenched.  The  waves  broke  over  the 
sea  wall,  and  the  salt  wind  drove  the  rain  I 
in  the  faces  of  the  men.  1 

At  last  it  was. over,  and  they  went  i 
back  to  the  Dickson  house.  The  odor  i 
of  fish  and  beans  greeted  them.  Mar-  ; 
tha  had  continued  her  dinner  prepara- 
tions. She  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  ‘ 
of  storms.  She,  too,  only  thought  of  t 
danger  to  the  grand  house,  but  she  had 
great  faith  in  her  husband  and  the 
fire-extinguisher,  whose  unknown  virtues  < 
loomed  gigantic  to  her  feminine  mind.  > 
She  made  Joe  change  his  best  suit,  : 
which  she  hung  carefully  to  dry  on  the  t 
clothes-line,  and  she  gave  Sam  a ragged  ; 
old  suit,  and  hung  up  his  drenched  attire  : 
also.  “You  couldn’t  do  much  about  t 
taking  care  of  things  if  you  got  the 
rheumatiz,”  said  she.  t 

They  ate  their  dinner  in  comfort,  for  p 
the  thunder  storm  had  conquered  the  1 
heat.  Afterward,  while  Martha  cleared  e 
away,  the  men  sat  on  the  porch  and  went  a 
to  sleep.  Martha  herself  slept  on  the  s 
old  lounge.  She  dreamed  that  she  was  t 
on  the  veranda  of  the  Willard  house  and  b 
she  awoke  to  no  disillusion.  Next  day,  n 
and  all  the  following  days,  for  nearly  a b 
whole  year,  she  and  Joe  could  be  there  u 
if  they  chose.  They  were  in  possession;  h 
for  so  long  that  dispossession  seemed  a 
unreality.  h 

That  was  the  happiest  summer  Joe  v 
and  Martha  had  ever  known  in  Barr-  t 
by-the-Sea.  There  were  long  afternoons,  b 
hen  Joe  had  been  out  and  sold  his  p 
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They  knew  that  the  wall  stood  and 
the  house  was  saved,  and  old  Sam 
was  blubbering  over  old  Captain  Joe 
Dickson  lying  spent  almost  to  death  on 
the  veranda  where  he  had  been  carried. 

“Tell  Marthy  Our  House  is  safe,” 
stammered  old  Captain  Joe.  Then  he 
added  something  which  was  vaguely 
made  out  to  be  a note  of  triumph.  “The 
sea  didn’t  git  me.” 

When  they  took  him  home  to  Martha 
she  was  very  calm.  All  her  life,  since 
she  had  married  Joe,  she  had  had  in  her 
heart  the  resolution  which  should  be  in 
the  hearts  of  the  wives  of  all  poor  sailor- 
men  and  fishermen,  who  defy  the  splen- 
did, eternal  danger  of  the  sea  to  gain 
their  sustenance. 

It  was  Dr.  Tom  Ellerton,  spinning 
over  from  Barr  Center,  at  the  risk  of  his 
neck  and  his  car,  who  saved  Captain 
Joe,  although  the  old  man  was  saved 
only  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  bed 
or  wheel-chair,  and  never  could  sail  the 
seas  again.  It  was  Dr.  Tom  Ellerton 
who  told  the  Willards,  and  it  was  they 
who  sent  the  wheel-chair  and  gave  Joe 
a pension  for  saving  their  house.  Mrs. 
Richard  Willard  (Richard  had  died  dur- 
ing their  stay  abroad)  came  out  on  pur- 
pose to  see  Joe.  She  was  sad,  and  weary, 
and  elegant  in  her  deep  black. 


She  told  Joe  and  Martha  what  was  to 
be  done,  and  they  thanked  her  and  gave 
her  daughter  some  of  their  choicest 
shells.  They  were  quite  dignified  and 
grateful  about  her  bounty.  On  the  train 
going  home  Mrs.  Willard  told  her 
daughter  that  they  were  evidently  su- 
perior people.  “They  belong  to  the  few 
who  can  take  with  an  air  of  giving  and 
not  offend,”  said  Mrs.  Willard. 

Neither  of  them  dreamed  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case:  that  subtly  and  hap- 
pily the  old  man  and  his  wife  possessed 
what  they  called  their  own  home  in 
a fuller  sense  than  they  ever  could. 
More  than  the  announcement  of  the 
comfortable  annuity  had  meant  Mrs. 
Willard’s  statement  that  they  would  not 
open  the  House  at  all  next  summer;  they 
would  visit  with  relatives  in  the  Berk- 
shires,  then  go  abroad. 

Joe  and  Martha  looked  at  each  other, 
and  their  eyes  said,  “We  can  go  to  Our 
House  as  soon  as  you  can  wheel  me  over 
there.  We  can  stay  there  as  much  as 
we  like,  all  one  year.” 

Mrs.  Willard  saw  the  look,  and  did  not 
understand.  How  could  she?  It  was 
inconceivable  that  these  two  people 
should  own  the  outside  of  her  home  to 
such  an  extent  that  their  tenure  became 
well-nigh  immortal. 


The  Night  Breeze 

BY  DAVID  MORTON 

YOU  that  have  watched  the  night  out,  tell  me  this: 

Those  unseen  seekers,  did  they  meet  and  kiss? 
Before  the  stars  burned  dim  and  morning  came, 
Heard  you  no  whisper  and  a woman’s  name? 

The  May  night  seemed  so  strange  and  wild  a place. 
And  up  and  down  I thought  one  sought  a face, 
Pressing  among  the  flowers,  aching,  dumb; 

And  did  the  other  understand — and  come? 

The  stirring  leafage — was  it  but  a bird 

Waked  from  some  troubled  dreaming  that  I heard? 

My  garden  roses  swayed  and  bended  so, 

That  strange  May  night; — and  did  that  other  know? 
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tural  purposes”  has  shifted  the  balance 
of  economic  control  from  the  cities  to  the 
owners  of  our  agricultural  lands. 

And  everywhere  the  farmers,  exhila- 
rated by  their  new  sense  of  power,  are 
in  revolt  against  the  traditional  barren- 
ness of  agricultural  life.  Throughout  the 
dominance  of  the  industrial  revolution 
and  the  era  of  territorial  expansion,  they 
have  had  to  look  on  from  tne  family  cir- 
cle while  the  cities  sat  at  the  banquet- 
table  of  civilization.  But  their  position 
no  longer  compels  them  to  listen  pas- 
sively to  the  pastoral  flights  of  uncal- 
loused after-dinner  speakers.  They  are 
in  a position  to  demand  what  they  want. 
They  want  homes  as  comfortable  and  as 
well  equipped  as  the  best  homes  in  the 
cities;  they  want  schools  that  conform 
to  the  best  modem  standards;  they 
want  the  best  facilities  for  having  “a 
good  time’*;  they  want  music  and  art 
and  the  drama:  they  want  their  full 
share  in  all  the  amenities  of  twentieth- 
century  civilization.  And  if  they  cannot 
get  what  they  want  in  the  country,  they 
will  turn  from  agricultural  production  to 
speculation  in  land  over  which  they  now 
have  a monopolistic  control,  and  move  to 
the  cities  to  get  it.  All  along  the  line 
they  are  in  revolt,  and  already  they  have 
reason  to  wonder  at  the  swiftness  with 
which  their  rebellion  is  humbling  the 
cities. 

For  it  is  from  the  cities  quite  as  much 
as  from  the  farmers  themselves  that  the 
cry  for  scientific  agriculture,  soil  conser- 
vation, and  socialization  of  rural  life  is 
coming.  It  is  city  capital  that  is  send- 
ing agricultural  experts  by  the  hundreds 
to  the  tradition-bound  fields  of  the  farm- 
ers. It  is  city  capital  that  is  promoting 
country-life  conferences  with  their  in- 
creasing emphasis  upon  rural  credits  and 
economic  co-operation.  The  cities  are 
quite  as  keen  as  the  farmers  for  the 
establishment  of  more  intimate  relations 
by  the  extension  of  the  rural  mail 
and  the  parcels  post.  And  most  sig- 
nificant of  all,  it  is  principally  city 
money  which,  through  the  country-life 
departments  of  the  Protestant  denomi- 
nations especially,  and  the  “county 
work”  of  the  Young  Men’s  and  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations, 
is  supporting  the  men  and  women  who 
are  effecting  a reformation  in  the  coun- 
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try  church  comparable  in  scope  and 
depth  to  the  great  Reformation  of  Wy- 
clif  and  Hus  and  Luther. 

The  church  has  always  loomed  larger 
in  country  than  in  city  life.  The  city 
church  has  been  overshadowed  by  the 
high-schools  and  universities,  the  news- 
papers and  social  settlements,  the  thea- 
ters, scientific  museums,  the  ostentatious 
public  and  private  philanthropies.  But 
the  pipes  to  which  tne  city  crowds  dance 
have  echoed  but  faintly  in  the  open 
country.  Throughout  the  turmoil  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  church  remained 
the  dominant  social,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  institution  of  rural  life. 

But  within  recent  years  the  country 
church  has  seen  its  easy  ascendancy 
threatened  by  the  rivalry  of  the  same 
secular  forces  before  which  the  city 
church  has  for  more  than  a century  re- 
treated as  before  a conquering  enemy. 
The  development  of  the  rural  public- 
school  system,  the  spreading  influence 
of  the  state  universities  and  colleges,  the 
“extension  work”  of  the  state  and  fed- 
eral departments  of  agriculture,  the  trav- 
eling libraries,  the  automobile  and  the 
motion- picture  theaters,  have  brought 
it  face  to  face  with  a crisis  with  which 
the  city  church  failed  to  cope.  And  for 
a time  it  showed  a disposition  to  oppose 
the  demands  for  a fuller  life  arising 
out  of  the  rural  revolution,  as  the  city 
church  had  opposed  the  “growth  of  lux- 
uiy  among  the  common  people”  arising 
out  of  the  development  of  invention 
and  the  machine.  “The  weakness  of  the 
city  church,”  says  Professor  Fagnani,  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  “has 
been  and  is  that  with  it  religion  is  re- 
ligion and  not  life.”  And  similarly  the 
country  church,  instead  of  losing  its  life 
in  the  new  movement  in  order  that  so 
it  might  find  it,  began  by  railing  against 
the  “Godlessness  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion,” when  it  should  have  sought  the 
cause  of  its  waning  prestige  in  the  chang- 
ing wants  of  the  people  and  its  own  fail- 
ure to  satisfy  them.  But  this  blind 
policy  was  proving  its  own  penalty;  the 
countryside  was  being  strewn  with  the 
wreckage  of  abandoned  church  build- 
ings. And  the  injury  was  not  to  the 
church  alone.  As  the  central  institution 
of  country  life,  the  failure  of  the  church 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions 
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was  depriving  the  nation  of  its  most 
powerful  instrument  for  turning  the 
rural  revolution  from  selfish  into  patri- 
otic channels.  Fortunately,  before  the 
damage  had  become  irreparable*  the 
country  church  developed  a new  leader- 
ship, which,  largely  financed  by  city 
capital,  is  reforming  its  methods  in 
statesman -like  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times. 

The  essence  of  the  new  reformation  is 
the  definite  abandonment  of  authori- 
tarian dogmatism  and  the  candid  adop- 
tion of  the  open-minded  methods  of 
modem  science.  In  the  language  of 
churchmen,  they  are  seeking  the  will  of 
God,  not  exclusively  in  the  threshed 
straw  of  medieval  creeds  and  scholastic 
speculations,  but  primarily  in  tht-  scien- 
tifically ascertained  facts  of  contempo- 
rary' realities,  The  best  description  of 
the  new  policy  is  contained  in  the  series 
of  rural  surveys  made  during  the  past 
four  years  by  the  Department  of  Church 
and  Counrrv  Life  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Rev,  Warren  rL  Wilson. 

The  hv'bytoiaa  Church  in  the  United 
States  [say*  the  fatrodneriwu  td  the  survey  of 
thr-re  mraf  ccumtaes  in  norths*  fl  MissOoril 
has  keen  niiuistfcr.ing  to  country,  parishes  for 
more  thart  a century.  It  lias  sought  fa f piers 
thruy|d)  fonssts  and  across  deserts,  It  has 
hod  t itmumf-r.dde  Irt'tle  vliitc  churches  o«  the 
coumrv  crtiss-wads  for  thetp  to  worship  to. 
It  fuis  uaptTry.-d  the.  farmer**  children,  taught 
them*  'hMkhded.-  and  - buried  them.  It  has 
srri  visa  to  save  chi.  itftm&'x  soul  — ^striven  car- 
nestlv,  Valiautlyy  some?  iiTii*.s  heroically. 

Rot  ncvttr  until  _ within  this  year  has  it 
made,  a rbdmugh  scientific  study  of  the  coun- 
try community  it.  hay  am'inpred  to  serve.  It 
has  thme  everything  iiri  ttv  power  to  pave  the 
fanner's  road  to  the  Celestial  City,  hut  it  has 
paid  little  atiemjun  to  his  road  tb  the  nearest 
village. 

It  b:>.i  pvm  great  sums  to  allevjarc  pov- 
erty, hut.  .given  little  thought  tn  the  causes 
that  make  for  poverty  r-thc  _ American  sys- 
tem vf  farm  trfl'/igty,  the  robbing  of.il nci  sbil, 
and  {in  ij^ipp'nsgyhe  hillside  of  its  sice*. 

ft  has  pictHfiid  the  hcautits  of  the  heav-.' 

enly  tnstfoops  aftd  x^kwi  lu>  iicoount  of  the 

buildihg-'  fit  which  iriwi  ond  v*t»n« ip  '.jrjnwe-. 

spend  then  lives  biuv  and  nu-w. 

Hereafter  it  k going  ip  knpat  JCQVK'ikifir 
StkffUl  tht  (crrtt  tfUl,  A ill?}  If  Alf'tflpb  tu  ■fhsr—'ii-: 
wfiar.  stuff  they-  ate  made,  v/faht  Tlictr  rtieds 
and  aspirations.  It  will  rukt  «»»  teicxest  tty 
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orchards,  fields  of  young  grain,  and  soft, 
green  pastures.  Beyond  the  bams  and 
the  brook  and  the  meadow  to  the  north, 
two  little  white  churches  confronted  each 
other  from  opposite  sides  of  a road,  like 
pugilists  stripped  for  a fight. 

They  were  the  last  survivors  of  gen- 
erations of  sectarian  warfare;  all  the 
rest  had  gone  down  in  the  struggle.  And 
while  the  denominations  had  fought  one 
another,  moonshine  had  flourished  in 
the  mountains,  children  had  been  , bom 
out  of  wedlock,  boys  and  girls  had 
grown  up  innocently  dissolute.  For  all 
their  revival  meetings,  the  “needle's 
eye”  had  remained  as  an  open  door  com- 
pared with  the  mountaineer's  chances 
of  entering  heaven  here  or  hereafter. 
They  had  regularly  broken  the  law 
to  make  moonshine  whisky  because 
they  wanted  life,  and  whisky  was  the 
only  way  they  knew  to  a living.  Forty 

Eer  cent,  of  them  had  remained  illiterate 
ecause  whisky  created  neither  the  de- 
sire nor  the  necessary  economic  surplus 
for  schools.  They  had  made  a virtue  of 
dirt  and  disease  and  immorality  because 
the  only  semblance  of  spiritual  exalta- 
tion they  had  ever  experienced  came 
from  the  momentary  thrills  of  vice. 
They  were  criminals  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  gangs  in  our  city  slums  are 
criminals.  And  the  churches,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  mutual  recrimination,  preached 
a flat  and  irrelevant  goodness,  ignoring 
the  causes  of  the  general  poverty  under 
the  cloud  of  which  they  and  the  people 
perished. 

This  was  the  situation  into  which  Mr. 
Mayo  brought  the  policy  of  the  new 
reformation. 

“ I began,”  he  told  me,  “with  the  con- 
viction that  the  day  of  doctrinal  contro- 
versy is  over;  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  church  to  give  an  accounting  of 
her  stewardship.” 

The  day  before,  I had  come  through 
Shifflet’s  Hollow,  the  rugged  pocket  in 
the  mountains  where  Mr.  Mayo  held  his 
first  charge.  I had  seen  the  Settlement 
House,  the  base  from  which  during  eight 
years  he  had  served  a territory  stretch- 
ing for  twenty  miles  along  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Greene  County  range.  Ad- 
joining the  Settlement  House,  I had  seen 
the  small,  well-equipped  hospital  where 
scores  of  mountain  men,  women,  and 


children  had  had  their  first  experience  of 
decent  care  in  sickness.  Across  the  road, 
I had  seen  the  first  public  school  ever 
opened  in  the  region — built  with  church 
money,  but  operated  in  co-operation 
with  the  state  Department  of  Education. 
And  high  up  the  mountain,  on  a small 
plot  of  relatively  smooth  soil,  I had  seen 
the  demonstration  acres  through  which 
Mr.  Mayo  had  experimentally  learned 
the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  outgrowth  of  those  scientific  tests 
of  the  capacity  of  both  the  soil  and  the 
eople  is  the  Blue  Ridge  Industrial 
chool,  with  its  demonstration  farm  of 
more  than  five  hundred  acres;  its  saw- 
mill and  dairy;  its  dormitories,  class- 
rooms, workshops,  and  kitchens;  its  or- 
chards and  fields  for  every  grain  and 
grass  and  fruit  that  scientific  study  of 
the  soils  and  climate  has  shown  to 
be  susceptible  of  profitable  cultivation. 
Possibly  the  most  striking  thing  about 
that  splendid  church  enterprise  is  the  ab- 
sence of  a separate  church  building.  That 
has  been  left  to  the  last,  because  Mr. 
Mayo  has  informed  the  every-day  life 
at  the  school  with  the  deepest  though 
most  unobtrusive  religious  spirit,  and 
because  he  believes  that  the  only  sound 
basis  for  a vital  church  to-day  is  the 
spontaneous  religious  emotion  of  a happy 
and  prosperous  people. 

During  the  afternoon  I saw  fine  moun- 
tain girls  baking  bread  and  studying 
poultry,  mountain  boys  harrowirtg  a£ 
ter  the  plow  and  mending  tools  in  the 
smithy.  And  morning  and  evening  I 
heard  them  singing  together  and.co-ope- 
rating  in  work  and  in  play-- mountain 
girls  who,  under  the  old  dispensation, 
might  have  been  mothers  at  four- 
teen, whether  married  or  not;  and 
mountain  boys  who  would  have  become 
outlaws  in  the  barren  solitude  of  the 
hills. 

And  through  the  children  Mr.  Mayo 
is  trying  to  spread  the  spirit  of  co-ope- 
ration and  mutual  aid  throughout  the 
neighborhood.  As  yet  he  is  not  advo« 
eating  church  unity  or  federation,  be- 
cause this,  he  fears,  would  only  serve  to 
rekindle  the  old  habit  of  interdenomina- 
tional strife.  “But,”  he  said  to  me,  “if 
we  are  not  yet  ready  to  get  together 
inside  the  church,  we  can  and  must  get 
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together  outride  the  church  as  human 
brings  iiitd  o.ri^  iis."  Ami  s-c  while  ad- 
ministering his.  school,  he  is  taking  the 

lead  hi  or  ga  wring  tin  p<'>p!e  ttiVu  ci.hu- 

mibuty  associations  for  tne  spread  <i£  T 
the  tclephuniio-the  harbinger  of  the  new 
neigh lMrthm*ss;'  for  the  improvement  r>f  i 
the  toads,  the  .study  of  markets,  e<>-  1 

opetatipn  lit  prod uction,  buying,  and  i 
sidling-  Every  one  in  Bacon’s  lTotlow  # 
—the  popalir  name  for  the  valley — is  v 
gradually  etching  to  see  that  where  blue  *; 
grass  ,ip:ow$  wild,  and  apples  will  ripen,  f 
and  corn  and  vr hear  tvjfi  yield  abundant-  jn 

Iv,  igworanoe  and  moonshine  and  crime  h 
have  no  providential  sanction;  that  a 
physical  vigor  and  prosperity  tunl  hap-  h 
piness  are  not  at  variance  with  the  will  h 
of  Giod.  And  the  people  ate  gathering  ti 
in  unprecedented  number  to  Mr.  Mayo's  at 
support,  heeanse through  him  the  church  1 
has  humbled  itself,  to  be  reborn  in  the  ai 
spirit  of  science  and  to  win  its  claim  to  ti 
lcid<  j^hip  by  the  concrete  quality  of  its  fU 
da«l'y  .;h:dfoah  ;fer'hcc.  - ; re 

The  Blue  Ridge  Industrial  School  is  th 
phfy.  thw  of  s chain  of  church  iuiieyprist-s.  M 
—forgejy  financed  with  city  capital — is 
that  is  bring,  stretched  through  the  ha 
southern  mountains  to  meet  the  re- 
proach*. The  poor  ye  have  always  with  ea 
yob,”  They-  ate  acting  as  a sort  of  spit-  fai 
kual  mfdcl|cn>&n  to  hitch  up  the- farmers’  nr 
demand  for  more  life  with  the  .cities’  ait 
demand  for  mure  food.  With  the  moun-  go 
taineers  the  primary  problem  is*  the  ho 
elimination'  of  poverty,  and  this  the  W 
church  is  helping  them  to  nicer  by  the  "H 
development  of  a community  social  and  sc* 
educational,  and  an  economic  programme  set 
based  upon  .scientifically  aseerta/ued  ev» 
facts-  : .Y  tvli 

• W*?-vV: 


And  the  same  method  is  proving  rlfoc-  i 
tive  in  the  fat  lands  of  the  Middle  West,  1 
though  there  the  problem  is  of  ;Ut  cn-  i 
tirriy  different  character.  The  people  , 
of  the  Gun-Belt  arc  pot  crying  fee  toy -for  j 
enough  to  ‘ <wf  to  wear,  bur  in  power-  i 
li.l,  full-fod  voices  are  demandim;  gpB  ; 
higher  satwfactiun.s’  of  l i fo~  -ice reatioa  -i 
and  ktifttvfodge  and  an — and  they  4ce  5 
dchVaiidtn'g  tiidse  t hings  with  the  yigte:  of 
/»v.-n  '.if-  will  and  do  climb  into  tho,  j 
automobiles  and  >pec*d  dway  to  the  town  j 
if  the  mountain  of  civiheatioii  will  nut  i 
come  tti  them.  1 he  cityward  migration,  i 
the  gnovdi  oftynarit  forming,  land  sp<«>  { 
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that  there  are  no  more  vast  “ areas  avail- 
able for  agricultural  purposes”  to  break 
the  market  for  their  land.  And  real- 
estate  speculation  and  farming  on  shares 
have  such  obvious  advantages  over  the 
rough  work  of  plowing  and  sowing  and 
reaping!  Speculation  is  rife  throughout 
the  Com  Belt  and  production  is  at  a 
standstill.  In  Iowa,  for  example,  there 
were  11,578  fewer  farms  in  1910  than  in 
1900,  and  406,353  fewer  acres  under  cul- 
tivation. And  whereas  a short  while  ago 
practically  all  of  the  farms  were  worked 
by  their  owners,  from  two-fifths  to  a 
half,  and  in  some  sections  seventy  per 
cent.,  of  the  farms  are  worked  by  ten- 
ants, who,  having  a one-year  lease,  are 
compelled  to  rob  the  soil  to  get  a living. 
The  effects  of  this  revolution,  both  upon 
the  church  and  the  nation,  are  described 
as  follows  in  the  survey  of  forty-four 
rural  communities  in  Illinois  made  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church: 

^ Only  a few  years  ago  this  region  was  en- 
tirely farmed  by  the  owners  themselves, 
but  within  the  past  few  years  many  of 
the  owners  have  moved  to  the  cities  and 
towns  or  sold  their  farms  to  speculators, 
until  now  fifty-three  per  cent,  of  the  farms 
are  run  by  tenants.  These  tenants  have  gen- 
erally a one-year  lease;  their  chance  of  pur- 
chasing land  is  very  small,  and  their  interest 
in  the  community  is  therefore  at  the  lowest 
point. 

In  a community  where  the  churches  are 
struggling  hard  to  survive,  a farmer  said  that 
fifteen  years  ago  his  land  was  producing 
ninety  bushels  of  cornper  acre;  now  it  is  pro- 
ducing forty-eight.  Then  it  was  worth  sev- 
enty-five dollars  an  acre;  now  it  is  worth  one 
hundred  and  ninety  dollars  an  acre. 

The  speculative  price  of  land  kills  the 
country  church.  The  middle-Illinois  land- 
lord is  not  a friend  of  the  improvement  of  the 
country  community.  In  many  cases  he  is  a 
mere  absentee,  drawing  rent  from  the  farm 
he  owns,  and  caring  nothing  save  for  the  in- 
creasing of  his  rent  with  the  rising  price  of 
land.  These  landlords  should  be  called  to 
account  by  the  churches. 

Owners  of  land  in  a country  where  the  soil 
is  producing  less  every  year,  where  the 
churches  and  schools  are  deteriorating,  where 
the  human  stock  is  being  exploited  and  an 
American  peasantry  produced,  are  responsi- 
ble men.  Mere  evangelism,  with  talks  about 
pving  of  souls  and  promise  of  heavenly  life, 
is  not  enough;  in  such  a situation  the  un- 
limited promise  of  heavenly  salvation  is  false 
to  the  kingdom. 


In  self  - defense,  the  Illinois  country 
churches  will  be  forced  in  the  future  to  pro- 
mote the  conservation  of  the  soil.  If  they 
do  not  save  the  soil,  they  will  lose  the  right 
to  save  the  soul. 

There  is  a refreshing  courage  about 
this  indictment  of  the  past  failure  of  the 
church  by  a churchman.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  deterioration  of 
rural  life  here  described  took  place  while 
the  church  was  the  dominant  institution 
in  the  open  country.  The  development 
of  absentee  landlordism  is  in  large  meas- 
ure due  to  the  neglect  of  the  church  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  contemporary 
realities  and  to  take  the  leadership  in 
creating  social  and  intellectual  condi- 
tions in  the  country  that  would  have 
held  the  owners  upon  the  land.  During 
the  early  stages  of  the  rural  revolution, 
the  church,  instead  of  setting  an  example 
of  co-operation  and  broadly  humani- 
tarian patriotism,  followed  the  precedent 
of  the  city  church  in  concentrating  its 
energies  upon  a short-sighted  effort  to 
preserve  its  institutional  integrity.  In- 
stead of  making  all  other  considerations 
secondary  to  the  social,  economic,  and 
spiritual  advancement  of  the  rural  com- 
munities, it  fostered  a petulant  selfish- 
ness by  the  evil  example  of  its  own  inter- 
denominational strife.  The  Presbyterian 
survey  of  three  typical  agricultural  coun- 
ties in  Indiana  reveals  forty-one  denomi- 
nations quarreling  for  the  possession  of 
a population  which  in  1900  numbered 
eighty  thousand  souls,  but  which  in  1910 
had  dropped  to  seventy-six  thousand. 
The  records  of  232  churches  for  the  past 
ten  years  show  38.6  per  cent,  growing, 
13.6  per  cent,  standing  still,  and  47.8 
per  cent,  losing  ground  or  dead. 

“It  is  true,”  says  the  author  of  the 
survey,  “that  many  of  these  churches 
need  to  die,”  because  many  of  them 
were  built  in  the  first  instance  to  despite 
denominational  rivals,  not  to  serve  either 
man  or  God.  But  many  of  them  con- 
tinue to  fail  because  they  place  their 
entire  emphasis  upon  stupid  denomina- 
tional bigotry.  As  the  survey  puts  it: 

Denominational  strife  shows  itself  in  vari- 
ous ways.  At  its  worst  it  may  be  seen  in 
the  competition  of  two  or  more  churches 
for  converts  and  in  the  jealousy  of  one 
church  over  the  success  of  others  in  revival 
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hiet'tings-  Three  such  churches  were  found 
in  a village  of  seven  hundred.  The  Meth- 
odists were  . accused  of  proselyting.  The 
Edited  BlfcKhren  ' w«sr«  censured  for  build- 
ing a church  when  b WaA  neither  needed 
nor  v.  anted,  tkfih  had  wine  grievances 
against the  Disci  j4*s.  One  of  the  ministers, 
spt.aKing  of  div  Mi.r.x-ss  of  |ii$  work,  said : “ l 
hjvft  tskfft  in  f»5  tnern  hers  it)  my  three 
churdiesfthisy^ar,  and  yj&jof  them  have  corne 
from  other  deiioiiji.u3t)ans.{''  A .certain  in- 
habitant of  the  Ytflaee4— rto  doubt  an  ardent 
church  member — said  that  “if  the  Methodist 
church  wetter  ori  fire*  and  if  he  should  happen 
to  pas*  by,  and  if  there  were  a bucket  of 
water  standing  near,  he  would  kick  tire 
bucket  v'Vi-r’M. 

Is  there  reason  to  wonder  that  of 
ninety-one  churches  in  one  of  these  coun- 
ties twenty-five  have  not  a single  young 
man  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  in 
their  congregations?  Such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  an  institution  which  should 
have  been  the  leader  in  the  socialization 
of  rural  morality — a course  upon  which 
its  own  life  and  the  healthy  prosperity 
of  the  rural  community  depended — has 
tended  to  aggravate  tKe  worst  evils  at- 
tending the  changing  rural  order.  The 

summarizes  the 


Indiana  .survey  thus 
matter*' 

rite  influence  of  .the  church  oa  the  com-1  V 
munifyis  Individualistic;  that  isyits  chief  care  ■ 
is  foc  individual  souls.  Few  churches  have  , 
as  their  mission  the  salvariotyof  the  corn-  £lf 
mimity.  The  -saving  of  mw  for  hcavm  is  M 
much  anplusited  — with  what  results  the 
incident,  of  the  bucket  of  water  iilustcates,  tu 
The  saying  of  men  for  Indiana  receiver  little  m 
emphasis;  : The  saving  of  Indiana  for men 
reocives  from  the  cluirches  practtca  jly  no  cm-  - 
phasis  at  ail.  g, 

But  a church  which  can  so  clearly 
diagnose  its  own  malady  is  hot  likely To  dii 
miss  a cure.  In  the  Sait  Rcrar  parish  is  lip 
Missouri,  the:  churches  of  all  demupitia-  Inf 
tians  have  united  in  a plan  of  ccorgani-  m:- 
zation ; they  are  abandoning  superfluous  eia 
cbtirches  isnd  are  consolidating  weak  tu. 
churches  of  ont^denorttinaripn  with  weak  < 

churchy*,  of  another-  Certain  churches  ser 
in  Bennsylvanip  are  preaching  the  gospel  apt 
of  the'  agricultural  colleges,  realizing  that  far 
their  own  future  ix  bound  up  with  better  aw 
farming.  In  the  middle  of  die  Coen  Belt  noj 
1 visited  a little  Baptist  church,  which  gr<- 
has  been  able  to  organize  the  social  and  old 
intellectual  life  of  the  open  country  rrii 
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v^ry  doors.  No  one  had  preached 
church  federation;  it  had  come  about 
spontaneously! 

farther  norths  I found  a young  clergy- 
man who  had  organized  a baseball  team 
nt  the  neighborhood,  on  which  he  was 
pitcher,  and  which  played  every  Satur- 
day afternoon,  to  the  joy  of  the  whole 
county.  In  Wisconsin  and  Dakota  there 
are  clergymen  who  have  organized  the 
people  into  co-operative  associations  for 
buying  and  selling,  in  order  that  through 
co-operative  business  they  may  have  a 
daily  practical  illustration  of  the  Golden 
Rule.  In  the  country  town  of  Pine 
Island,  Minnesota,  I attended  a moving- 

Eicture  show,  run  in  the  local  opera-house 
y the  board  of  directors  of  the  Methodist 
church.  As  the  pastor  explained  it,  the 
theory  was  that  the  young  people  and 
the  isolated  fanners  of  the  district  must 
have  the  best  recreation  that  could  be 

supplied. 

Such  church  activities  are  springing  up 
in  spots  throughout  the  open  country; 
birt  in  many  places  it  seems  easier  to 
develop  a new  institution  to  meet  the 
rising  demands  of  the  farming  popula- 
tion than  to  reform  the  stiff-necked 
churches  directly.  The  young  people 
who  have  left  the  churches  of  the  old 
order  to  the  generation  that  grew  up  in 

them who,  like  the  Chinese,  see  more 

likeness  than  difference  between  Bap- 
tists and  Presbyterians,  and  have  not 
acquired  religion  through  the  revival 
meeting  and  mourners’  bench,  but  have 

graduated  into  Christianity  from  the 
i unday-school — cannot  be  brought  to 
see  religion  in  sectarian  terms.  It  is 
because^  the  \oung  Men’s  and  Young 
omen’s  Christian  Associations  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  rural  revolution  out- 
side of  denominational  lines,  that  they 
are  proving  such  valuable  aids  to  the 
new  reformation.  The  idea  that  the 
Ghristian  exists  in  a sort  of  social  vacu- 
um no  longer  obtains  to-day. 

“ It:  makes  a great  appeal  to  the  girls,” 
sl  worker  in  Red  Wing,  Minnesota,  told 

me idea  that  by  joining  the 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  they  come  in  touch,  not  only 
wrth  the  girls  of  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  but  of  India  and  China,  too.” 

The  secretaries  of  the  rural  Y.  M. 
G-  A.  declare  that  “the  inherent  organi- 
sation germ  of  their  work  is  social,  and 
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that  their  programmes  include,  not  only 
Bible  study  and  religious  meetings,  but 
also  “practical  talks,  lectures,  educa- 
tional classes,  agricultural  institutes  and 
contests,  literary  and  debating  clubs, 
boy  scouts,  athletics,  gymnastics  and 
aquatics,  summer  camps,  hikes,  educa- 
tional tours,  and  conferences.” 

It  is  because  the  demands  of  the  re- 
volting farmers  include  these  social  satis- 
factions that  can  be  had  only  after 
prosperity  and  a certain  intellectual  free- 
dom have  been  attained  that  these  extra- 
denominational  associations  are  doing 
such  effective  work.  They  command 
secretaries  of  special  training  such  as 
is  generally  outside  the  requirements  for 
the  ministry.  The  churches  accept  min- 
isters whose  preparation  varies  from  a 
bachelor’s  degree  supplemented  by  a 
theological  course  and  an  assistant  pas- 
torate to  what  is  vaguely  called  “some 
personal  religious  experience.”  This 
may  or  may  not  be  enough;  but  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  takes  no  such  chances.  The 
international  secretary  says,  “It  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  county  secretary 
should  be  a successful  evangelist,  Bible 
teacher,  or  executive.”  The  Association’s 
aim  is  to  provide  nothing  but  college 
men,  preferably  graduates  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges.  Is  it  not  possibly  be- 
cause of  this  different  training  that 
the  average  salary  of  all  ministers  of 
all  denominations  in  places  with  less 
than  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants 
is  £5 73  a year,  while  the  county  secre- 
taries can  and  do  command,  at  the  start, 
salaries  averaging  £1,400? 

The  leaders  in  the  new  reformation 
are  reminding  the  church  that  since  it 
has  developed  a paid  ministry,  society 
has  also  developed  a utilitarian  civiliza- 
tion and  has  grown  to  expect  every 
adult  male,  parsons  included,  to  earn 
his  keep.  They  are  urging  the  church  to 
think,  not  in  terms  of  one  person  at  a 
time,  but  of  the  whole  social  body  at 
once;  to  preach,  not  a religion  of  the 
individual,  but  a religion  of  the  social 
order.  They  are  meeting  with  opposi- 
tion, as  Wyclif  and  Hus  and  Luther 
met  with  opposition;  but  the  future  of 
the  country  church  is  with  them,  be- 
cause they  have  made  themselves  an 
essential  force  in  this  vitally  progressive 
rural  revolution. 
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morning 


iHE  harried  young  man- 
1 ager  of  the  Continental 
Plow  Company  was 
not  giving  his  usual 
alert  attention  to  his  in- 
terlocutor at  the  other 
end  of  the  ’phone.  The 
been  an  irritating  series 
of  interruptions,  and  his  stenographer 
waited,  pen  poised  in  air. 

‘“Office  space  for  a few  days’?”  he  re- 
peated, impatiently.  “Oh,  well,  I sup- 
pose we  can.  Another  chap  blew  in  here 
yesterday  from  the  Southern  territory, 
but  he’s  off  again,  and  won’t  be  back 
for  a week  or  so.  I can  give  your  man 
his  desk.  All  right — I said  ‘ all  right.* 
Oh,  it  doesn’t  make  any  special  differ- 
ence when  he  comes.  Good-by.  . . . 
What’s  that?”  On  the  eve  of  hanging 
up  he  brought  the  receiver  impatiently 
back  to  his  ear.  “What  the  dickens  do 
I care  whether  he  is  a queer  character 
or  not?  I don’t  aim  to  entertain  him 
at  tea.  See  here,  Jim,  I haven’t  got 
through  my  morning  mail  yet.  . . . Oh, 
if  he’s  wished  onto  me  by  the  home 
office,  of  course  it  goes.  I’ll  send  one  of 
the  girls  to  the  Colonial  Dames  to  look 
up  his  pedigree  I don’t  think.  Good-by. 
Now,  Miss  Jenkins,  where  are  we — ‘last 


consignment’?  All  right.  Take  this: 
‘We  will  go  over  the  bills  of  lading 
again — ’ Oh,  before  I forget  it,  when  you 
get  through  with  this  bunch  of  letters, 
tell  Henry  to  clean  out  the  desk  in  the 
end  office,  will  you?  The  home  office 
wants  us  to  put  up  a fellow  from  the 
Western  territory  who  plans  to  stay  here 
a few  days  while  he  gets  up  his  corre- 
spondence and  fixes  up  his  order-book.” 

It  was  the  second  day  after  this  that 
Langley  recalled  the  fact  that  a stranger 
was  due  to  be  within  the  ornamental 
grill-work  that  played  the  part  of  gates 
to  his  office  suite.  He  called  the  sapient 
office-boy  to  him: 

“Did  that  man  turn  up,  Henry?  You 
know,  the  one  who — ?” 
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Variably  spoke with  . 2 ti»ge  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  had  not  seen 

him,  be  begad  to  ice}  some  curiosity 
It  would  have  been  hard  to  explain 
what  accumulation  of  hints,  of  sus- 
pended sentences,  of  indefinable  impres- 
it  was!  that  had  created  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  something  un- 
usual about  the  man.  For  one  thing, 
there  was  the  number  of  cities  in  which 
he  had  established  a residence. 

“ Remington  must  have  moved  into  a 
new  city  and  a new  state  the  first  of  every 
May,"  thought  the  manager.  Later  on 
he  amended  the  impression:  “He  car- 
ries the  pennant,  too,  for  changing  jobs. 
Every  man  who  comes  here  knew  of 
him  in  a different  position.  Apparently, 
there  isn't  anything  from  incubators  to 
brass  bedsteads  that  he  hasn’t  sold.  It 
doesn’t  seem  that  he  has  failed  in  any 
of  the  jobs.  And  there  isn't  a hint  that 
he  ever  left  under  a cloud.  Moreover, 
he  yanks  a wife  and  a bunch  of  children 
over  every  jump-— all  legal  and  regular. ’* 

By  this  rime  a week  had  passed  and 
the  man  to  whom  he  had  given  office 
room  had  not  yet  seen  fit  to  wait  upon 
him.  And  Langley's  curiosity  had  risen 
to  rhe  point  where  it  had  to  he  satisfied. 

If  Remington  wouldn’t  come  to  him,  be 
would  go  to  Remington. 

When  Henry  saw  the  manager  tra-  t 
verse  the  long  suite  of  office-rooms,  the  » 
officc-hov  unostentatiously  followed  hiin-  1 
Ever  jitn^e  fcmington’s  arrival  Henry rs  1 
interest  in  the  movies  and  ip  paoeH 
backed  fiction  had  suffered  eclipse.  The  ( 
boy  would  hive  been  puzzled  to  .state  < 
what  it  was  of  the  sensational  that  he:  1 
'expected',  to follow'  in  the  salesman';?  ] 
wake.  Hut  whatever  it  might  be,  he  .1 
promised  tn  be  presi-tV*  when  it  exploded. 

■ When' ■ thty- 'arrived-  it  was  *w  find  the  t 
office  empty  j Henry  hit  upon  the  waste-  1 
basket  as  his  mason  for  -being  there',  but  s 
a*  Rem-  t 

ingroti  s biil-book  carelessly  opened  on 
the  desk.  \ C:'’'' : . v 

“He  never  Ipcks  «p  hi|  money  at  v 
all,"  the  l>ov  volunteered.  Then  In-  drew’, 
nearer  to  the.  mhftWker  with  a great  air  o 
of  mystery  i " But  rhervVa  dray.w  that  c 
fie  kcfcpx  Wkkd  .ill  the  time!1*  Heruy’s  , d 
with- 

his  own  dramaV  “ ilbckcd  jt  ay  sodp  ar  y 
he  got  here,  arid  tiobody  e\W«;:  sees  the  1 
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up  with.  I hope  you’ll  stay  with  us  right 
through.” 

“Oh,  X don’t  know,”  said  Remington 
in  non-committal  tones.  “Sometimes  it 
isn  ’t  a good  plan  to  stay  with  people  too 
long” 

The  manager  recalled  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  salesman’s  restless  wander- 
ing. 

‘‘  You  Have  filled  a good  many  jobs, 
Remington,”  he  said.  “You’re  too 
capable  a man  to  change  so  often.  You 
don't  strike  me  like  tne  kind  of  chap 
that  can’t  get  on  with  other  people. 
What’s  the  matter?” 

Then,  unless  both  Langley  and  the 
office-boy,  hanging  on  the  scene  with 
wide-eyed  enjoyment,  were  at  fault,  a 
strange  thing  happened.  Remington’s 
eyes  were  fixed  on  a point  on  the  wall 
in  front:  of  him.  It  was  a perfectly  ordi- 
nary green-painted  office  wall.  Over  the 
SpOC  on  which  the  salesman’s  eyes  rested 
was  a framed  photograph  of  the  Con- 
tinental Plow  Company’s  manufactur- 
ing plant surely  an  unemotional  enough 

composition,  and  beside  it  was  the  Com- 
rmnv’s  sift  calendar.  And  yet  the  man’s 
eyes  were  surely  filled  with  a haunted 
dread,  an  irrepressible  horror  unspeak- 
able  It  made  his  emotion  more  appal- 
ling th  He  evidently  considered  he  was 
Speaking  jocosely  when  he  said: 

Sometimes  I have  to  move.  I guess 
I see  the  writing  on  the  wall.” 


happened  that  Remington  was 
forced  "to  retain  his  desk  in  Langley’s 
longer  than  any  one  had  expected. 
From  day  to  day  new  business  developed 
and  the  Home  office  wired  him  to  remain 
it:  was  finished.  In  and  out  he 
i^.inced,  taciturn,  defensive,  never  mak- 
- _ any  part  of  the  office  life.  He  had  no 

friends  in  the  city,  and  he  made  none. 
a n(j  yet,  oddly  enough,  every  one  felt 
kindly  toward  him.  Letters  came  with 
reeularity  from  the  city  where  his  home 
Xjsras?  evidently  from  his  wife. 

Once  or  twice  Langley  heard  business 
acquaintances  suggest  the  inevitable 
drink  *n  celebration  of  some  deal  accom- 
plish^- The  lank  salesman  declined  in 
^aCh  case  with  a nearer  approach  to 
energy  than  he  often  showed.  And  the 
j*aCt  struck  another  note  of  the  unusual 
in  Langley's  mind.  For,  according  to 


the  convention  belonging  to  his  type  in 
literature,  he  should  have  “ liquored  up  ” 
with  great  frequency  and  fervor.  The 
manager,  who  had  some  Irish  in  his  com- 
position and  was  warm-hearted,  even 
developed  a sort  of  liking  for  the  man 
when  he  observed  his  great  gentleness 
with  the  pervasive  and  objectionable  cat 
which,  deserting  a domicile  somewhere  in 
the  lowly  purlieus  where  dwelt  the  jani- 
tor’s family,  haunted  their  offices.  And 
something  in  the  way  Remington  refused 
the  manager’s  offhand  invitation  to  din- 
nercaused  puzzled  pity  inLangley’s  mind. 

In  the  third  week  of  Remington’s  stay 
the  salesman  from  the  Southern  territory 
turned  up.  Fortunately  there  was  a desk 
which  the  willing  Henry,  assisted  by  the 
janitor,  moved  in  for  him.  An  occa- 
sional bit  of  badinage  with  Remington — 
Henry’s  idea  of  badinage — was  as  stimu- 
lating to  the  office-boy  as  The  V igilance 
Marty  or  any  other  like  classic  of  adven- 
ture would  have  been.  And  his  eyes 
were  apt  to  be  on  the  locked  drawer  as 
if  he  expected  it  to  open  of  its  own  accord 
into  some  startling  revelation. 

When  Rudd,  the  Southern -territory 
man,  first  saw  Remington  he  halted,  a 
word  of  forcible  intent  upon  his  lips. 
He  betrayed  a certain  skepticism  when 
Remington  looked  blankly  unrecogniz- 
ing. While  Rudd  appeared  to  treat  the 
fact  that  the  man  elected  to  call  himself 
‘Remington’  with  the  sort  of  almost 
affectionate  indulgence  with  which  one 
would  coddle  a child’s  fancies,  he  still 
regarded  him  with  a puzzled  air  of  grop- 
ing recollection.  Rudd  was  a broad, 
florid  man  who  accepted  humanity  with 
tolerance,  and  foisted  intimacy  upon  the 
man  he  had  met  the  hour  before  with  a 
jocund  indifference  to  snubs. 

Remington  persistently  ignored  the 
man  except  when  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  address  him.  The  tall  sales- 
man was  very  busy,  for  he  hoped  to 
wind  things  up  in  a few  days  — evi- 
dently he  was  restlessly  eager  to  be 
gone.  Once  the  manager,  entering  the 
room  hurriedly,  saw  Remington  sitting 
idle,  his  faded  eyes  fixed  on  the  wall 
above  his  desk.  And  Langley  fancied 
that  when  Remington  turned  to  answer 
his  question  some  haunting  remnant  , of 
dread  had  only  been  routed  when  he  saw 
who  it  was  that  had  come  in  on  him. 
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It  was  that  same  day  that  the  man- 
ager, hurrying  out  of  a near-by  restau- 
rant at  lunch -time,  had  his  attention 
caught  by  familiar  voices.  One  was  that 
of  Rudd,  the  other  was  Remington’s. 

“Oh,  come  now,  have  a drink,  Rem- 
ington!” the  jovial  voice  was  saying. 

“No,  I’ll  not  take  anything.” 

Not  even  the  courtesy  of  a “thank 
you,”  thought  the  manager.  But  Rudd’s 
next  words  astounded  him. 

“You  didn’t  use  to  be  so  particular. 
By  the  way,  I have  it  now.  It  had 
escaped  me  at  first.  Baldwin  was  the 
name  you  went  by  out  in  Montana.” 

There  was  a note  of  despairing  anger 
in  Remington’s  voice. 

“I  have  never  been  in  Montana,  I tell 
you.  And  my  name’s  not  Baldwin.  It’s 
some  other  man  you  are  thinking  of — ” 

“Not  on  your  tintype!  I remember 
you  perfectly.  And  though  you  didn’t 
admit  it,  you  recognized  me,  too.  Take 
a drink  with  me  for  the  sake  of  old  times. 
Let’s  see  — it  was  twenty  years  ago, 
wasn’t  it,  when  you — ?” 

“I  tell  you  you’re  mistaken.  And  I 
never  drink.”  The  positive  words  were 
belied  by  the  hesitating,  sullen  tone.” 

“Look  here,  Bald — I’ll  call  you 
Remington  if  you  like,  though  I can’t 
see  why  you’re  so  keen  about  hiding. 
You’re  in  no  danger;  nobody  is  ever 
going  to  bring  up  anything  that  hap- 
pened twenty  years  ago  against  you,  and 
in  that  country.  But  I know  you.  And 
you  know  me.  There  are  some  ways 
of  meeting  that  fix  you  so  you  can’t 
forget — ” 

At  this  point  the  manager,  telling 
himself  that  he  had  no  right  to  overhear 
any  more,  determinedly  took  himself  out 
of  earshot. 

The  next  evening  Langley  had  to  re- 
turn to  the  office  after  dinner.  He  had 
worked  for  some  time,  when  he  became 
conscious  that  somebody  was  talking 
in  one  of  the  other  offices.  He  got  up 
from  his  desk  and  went  out  into  the 
corridor.  When  he  saw  that  the  end 
office  was  lighted  and  had  assured  him- 
self that  one  of  the  voices  was  Reming- 
ton’s, he  went  back  to  his  work  satisfied 
that  there  was  nothing  out  of  the  way. 

“ Remington’s  finishing  up  some  deal,” 
he  thought,  and  then  forgot  everything 
in  the  intricacies  of  his  work. 


After  a time,  however,  when  his  con- 
centration lapsed  for  an  instant,  the 
flow  of  voices  began  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion as  something  unusual.  It  was  Rem- 
ington’s voice  that  dominated,  louder  in 
tone  than  he  had  ever  heard  it  before, 
and  with  a volubility  that  struck  Lang- 
ley, accustomed  to  the  reluctant  speech 
of  the  salesman,  as  something  feverish, 
almost  startling.  He  tried  to  assure 
himself  that  it  was  all  imagination,  that 
things  always  seemed  different  at  night. 
This  failing  to  restore  his  complacency, 
he  told  himself  impatiently  that  it  wras 
none  of  his  business,  anyway.  But  Rem- 
ington’s voice  pursued  him.  The  silly, 
excited  note  of  it  rang  out  into  the  night, 
a danger  signal. 

Impatiently  Langley  rose  again  and 
went  down  the  corridor  into  the  end 
office.  Every  light  was  turned  on.  The 
other  man  was  Rudd,  red -faced  and 
jovial.  Instead  of  being  seated,  back  to 
back,  taciturnly  bent  over  their  respec- 
tive work  as  Langley  had  always  seen 
them,  the  two  men  were  hobnobbing 
intimately.  Rudd  had  pulled  a chair  to 
Remington’s  desk,  and  the  two  sat,  like 
cronies  of  long-standing,  deep  in  confi- 
dential discourse.  A flat  bottle  and  two 
glasses  were  between  them,  and  a pitcher 
of  water  was  at  Remington’s  elbow. 
There  was  an  overpowering  aroma  of 
whisky  in  the  air. 

“‘ Shoot ’/”  Remington  was  saying 
with  an  indescribable  boastful  swagger, 
the  air  of  complete  satisfaction  which  a 
man  exhibits  when  he  is  being  flattered 
into  enlarging  on  the  one  art  in  which 
he  excels.  “To  say  that  I’m  a good  shot 
doesn’t  express  it.  I can't  miss.  ‘Aim’? 

/ never  take  aim.  Isay — !”  He  brought 
his  big  hairy  fist  down  on  the  desk  with 
a'truculent  bang.  “A  man’s  not  a good 
snot  who  has  to  stop  to  take  aim.  It 
ought  to  come  as  natural  as  breathing. 
You  don’t  stop  to  think  about  how  you 
draw  your  breath,  do  you?  Well — you 
just  raise  your  gun  and  fire.” 

“I  guess  you’re  right.”  Rudd  plied 
him  heartily,  winking  confidentially  at 
the  manager,  who  stood  in  the  doorway. 
“Take  it  all  in  all,  you’re  the  best  marks- 
man I ever  met — and  I have  been  in  a 
position  where  I had  to  know  something 
about  these  yere  little  pop-guns.  Ain’t 
that  so,  Mr. — ah — Remington?” 
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“I  reckon  you' re  right,  pardner.”  Rem- 
ington had  dropped  into  a drawl  that 
was  oddly  different  from  the  crisp  and 
short  speech  that  Langley  had  grown 
familiar  with.  And  yet  it  accorded  bet- 
ter with  the  manager’s  dim  intuitions. 
His  speech  was  slightly  slurred,  too. 
That,  and  the  brightened  eyes,  were  the 
only  signs  that  the  alcohol  was  working 
its  way  to  the  brain.  His  face  was  as 
colorless  as  ever,  and  the  hand  that  he 
raised  to  stroke  complacently  his  long, 
pale  mustache  was  as  steady  as  a rock. 

“ I didn’t  suppose  you  men  had  known 
each  other.”  The  manager  couldn’t  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  satisfy  his  curios- 
ity. “Where  have  you  met  before?” 

Rudd  gave  a hilarious  laugh : “Out  in 
old  Montany,  where  this  man  here 
wa’n’t  quite  the  law-abiding  and  peace- 
ful citizen  he  is  here.  I tell  you  there 
was  something  doing  in  those  days,  and 
Baldwin  and  nis  little  shooting-iron  was 
right  in  it.” 

But  Rudd  had  gone  too  far.  The 
salesman  stiffened. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by 
that,”  he  blustered.  “And,  if  you  please, 
my  name’s  Remington.” 

“Oh,  sure  enough,  Mr.  Remington,” 
repeated  the  other  man,  as  if  he  were 
humoring  a lovable  human  weakness. 
“And  it  wasn’t  in  Montany,  either,  if 
you  don’t  want  to  have  it  so.”  Another 
wink  included  the  manager  in  the  joke. 
“ But  I hope  you  are  not  going  to  deny 
that  you  are  a Jim-dandy  with  a gun/’ 
“How  did  you  learn  to  be  such  an 
expert?*’  asked  the  manager. 

“ My  father  taught  me.  It  was  about 
the  only  thing  the  old  man  knew.” 
Under  the  flattery  of  the  manager’s  un- 
disguisable  interest,  the  man’s  sullenness 
evaporated.  “The  first  thing  I can  re- 
member was  being  given  a stick  with  a 
little  mud-ball  on  the  end  of  it  and  being 
told  to  throw  it  at  a mark  he  set  up. 
When  I could  hit  a tin  can  at  twenty 

;aces  he  let  me  use  his  old  shot-gun — 
e-e-rusalem,  how  it  kicked ! I see  stars 
yet  when  I think  of  it.  And  when  I 
could  hit  a button  at  thirty-five  paces 
he  gave  me  my  freedom  suit  and  a 
forty-five  Colt’s,  and  turned  me  loose. 
He  was  a good  shot  himself.  But 
neither  of  us  ever  shot  at  anything  but 
a mark,”  he  added,  hastily. 


“Don’t  you  cariy  any  little  pop-gun 
around  with  you  since  you  turned  into 
a reformed  character?”  asked  Rudd. 

An  indescribable  struggle  was  going 
on  in  the  breast  of  the  tall,  lank  sales- 
man. A glow  of  vanity  was  making  him 
tingle,  but  the  caution  which  had  so  long 
ruled  him  was  still  on  guard.  His  hand 
went  toward  the  locked  drawer  in  the 
desk,  and  then  was  as  hastily  withdrawn. 
He  wavered. 

“Oh,  come,  give  us  a sight  of  it, 
pardner,”  urged  Rudd. . “I’ll  bet  there 
ain’t  a man  in  this  burg  is  in  your  class.” 

Remington  unlocked  the  drawer. 
Within  it  was  a dull-blue  little  weapon. 
The  man’s  finger  caressed  it.  No  musi- 
cian ever  touched  more  lovingly  the  vio- 
lin whose  soul  he  knew  how  to  coax  forth 
in  music.  Yet  he  touched  it  reluctantly, 
though  under  compulsion. 

“Do  show  us  what  you  can  do,” 
coaxed  Rudd.  Langley  had  decided  that 
this  man’s  puipose  was  merely  to  gratify 
a childlike  curiosity.  And  yet  the  effect 
of  it  seemed  to  be  to  tempt  the  other 
man  on  toward  something  disastrous. 

Therefore  when  he  walked  back 
through  the  wide  doorway  into  the  com- 
municating office,  and  raised  the  weapon, 
it  was  with  the  air  of  a man  yielding  to 
a sinister  external  compulsion. 

“Is  it  automatic?”  asked  Langley,  and 
the  man  nodded.  In  the  same  instant 
the  frame  of  the  photograph  of  the  Con- 
tinental Plow  Works  received  the  first 
of  a series  of  small  bullet-holes  which, 
most  symmetrically  disposed,  at  the  end 
of  a minute  completely  surrounded  the 
icture.  Then  the  marksman  turned 
is  attention  to  the  electric-light  bulbs. 
As  he  shivered  the  one  over  his  own  desk, 
a flying  piece  of  glass  made  a slight  cut 
on  Langley’s  finger. 

“My  God!  I’ve  hurt  you!”  Rem- 
ington rushed  back  into  the  room  and 
threw  down  his  pistol.  His  tone  was 
abject,  and  he  seemed  to  have  started 
out  of  a dream.  “ I — I beg  your  pardon. 
I’ll  do  what  I can  toward  repairing  the 
damage  to  the  office.  I — don’t  know 
.what  I was  thinking  of.  Have  I hurt 
you  badly?” 

The  finger  was  bleeding  slightly,  and 
Langley,  strangely  stirred  by  some  inner 
excitement,  wrapped  his  handkerchief 
around  it,  protesting  that  the  hurt  was 
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nothing.  As  the-  Wood  soaked  through 
the  white  doth,  more  startling  against 
the  whiteness,  t he  salesman  became  of  a 
sickly  pallor.  He  shut  out  the  sight  of 
the  blood  with  his  arm.  His  emotion 
was  so  extreme,  considering  the  slight 
nature  of  the  injury,  that  both  the  man- 
ager and  Rudd  looked  at  him  with 
amazement-  He  recovered  himself 
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he  said,  achieving  a.  shamefaced 
smile,  “ It  always  did  make  a 'dpWjfflfc. 
baby  of  me  to  see  anybody  hurt,’’’' 
llangley  went  back  ri*  his  wort  and 
— triumph  of  concentration!— dismissed 
Remington  from  Iris  mind.  Afrfcsr  a 
period  of  utter  absorption,  .he  emerged..,  • 
as  from  swimming : underwater,  ' to  the 
realization  that  the.  nyuniirir  of  v oivfes rfp  • 
the  other  office,  so  far  froin  ceasing-  h&d 
risen  so  that  it  seemed  to  fill  the 
By  this  rime  he  was  vecy  anxious  to  get 
through,  and  the  interruption  irritated 
him.  He  rose  and  shut  the  door.  Still 
the  sounds  leaked  in,  wearing  away  his 
resistance.  There  was  apparently  no 
question  o)  eavesdropping;  neither  man 
made  any  effort  to  obtain  seerocy-  Soon 
the  drama  that  Was  being  unrolled  be- 
fore him  claimed  Him,  rinih  h*  gave  h on- 
set f to  tt,  wholly  absorbed.  , 

Affier  .*  tone  of  confusion,  the  situa- 
tion that  thg|r  talk  ;\yas*  revealing  became 
more  clear  to  him,  1 Refnington  had  been 
a cow-puncher  in  Montana,  f or  a long 
time  Rudd’s  connection  with  the  story 
was  not  so  evident.  There  had  been 
some  conflict  Which  both  were  concerned 
in.  There  was  much  talk  at'  cattle-men 
and  sheep-men.  Remington's  tone  was 
fierce  wheoev#  Be  said  “ sheep-men.” 

“The  Warned  skeeziks!”  Remington 
growled.  “What  right  had  they  to  try 
m crowd  us  tort  with  their  droves  of 
wool-fuddled  pests?  We  was  there  be- 
lli tv  them  •” 

“I.  suppose  they  thought  it  Wsri  a free 
country/*  suggested  Ripfth  with  his  mad- 

deaing  sir  of  coritiliarian,  “and  that 
they  had  the  same  tight  as'yo'p” 
‘“Same ; right,’?’'  roared  . ■Roppng.ton, 
When  the  country  looked  like  hell  and 
damnation  after  they  had  grazed  a ranee 
for  ,1  month?  They  cleaned  everything 
up  sis  slick  as  though  a cyclone  ant}  then 
a.  hre  had  passed  over  it!  But  our  cattle 
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“I  knew  you  as  soon  as  I laid  eyes  on 
ou,”  said  the  other,  gloomily.  “Word 
ad  gone  out  that  the  United  States 
troops  would  be  down  on  us  for  the 
next  mix-up.  I had  had  you  pointed 
out  to  me  when  you  brought  some  horses 
into  the  blacksmith’s.  And  then  I stayed 
behind  the  sage-brush  for  about  half  an 
hour  waiting  for  the  dust  those  blamed 
sheep  were  raising  to  get  thick  enough  for 
me  to  make  my  get-away.  I never  took 
my  eyes  off  you — I reckon  you  get  to 
know  a man’s  face  when  you  feel  that 
the  next  time  he  turns  his  head  he  may 
spy  you  and  open  fire!” 

“That  was  a sort  of  turning-point  for 
me,’’  said  Rudd,  meditatively.  “I  had 
been  studying  up,  thinking  I’d  try  for 
a commission.  But  letting  you  slip 
through  my  fingers  settled  my  hash,  so 
I got  out  as  soon  as  my  term  of  enlist- 
ment was  up.  I might  have  been  wear- 
ing a ton  or  so  of  gold  lace  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  your  being  too  sharp  for  me. 
I haven’t  any  grudge  against  you  for 
that,  though.” 

“Look  here,  Baldwin,”  said  Rudd, 
presently.  “What’s  the  use  of  your 
dropping  your  name  and  sort  of  hiding 
away  like  this?  All  that’s  past  and  gone. 
It  was  a fair  fight  on  your  side.  No- 
body’s going  to  bother  you  about  it.” 

Either  Remington’s  voice  was  very 
low  or  he  didn’t  answer  at  all. 

“Well,  all  right,  if  you  don’t  want  to 
talk,”  Rudd  said,  comfortably.  “But 
there’s  one  thing  I wish  you  would  tell 
me.  I’ve  always  wanted  to  know  the 
inside  of  that  fight.  And  it  wasn’t  very 
easy  to  get  a straight  story  at  the  time.” 

There  was  a long  pause,  and  then 
Remington — or  Baldwin — spoke  hesitat- 
ingly, in  a tone  of  guarded  weariness. 

“Why,  there  isn’t  much  to  tell.  Jim 
and  Bob  Winters,  and  Evans,  and  that 
Swede  Oleson,  and  I had  been  to  town 
for  supplies.  We  had  had  a few  drinks, 
too,  I guess.  We  had  got  back  almost 
to  the  outfit  when  seven  of  the  sheep- 
men rode  us  down.  They  were  fighting 
mad.  Jim  and  Bob  Winters  and  Evans 
were  riding  a little  ahead,  and  Oleson 
was  back  with  me — ” 

“I  remember  Oleson,”  put  in  Rudd. 
“Some  of  our  men  had  fun  with  him  one 
day  trying  to  teach  him  to  shoot.  He 
couldn’t  hit  a thing.” 


There  was  a silence.  Then  Reming- 
ton’s voice  came  hesitatingly:  “Oh — I 
don’t  know.  He  was  a fair  shot.  I had 
been  teaching  him  ever  since  the  trouble 
with  the  sheep-men  began.  We  all  had 
to  be  prepared  for  trouble.  Anyway, 
we  didn’t  want  to  fight  that  day,  and 
we  tried  to  get  by  without  having  a bat- 
tle. But  their  horses  were  better,  and 
they  opened  fire.  Bob’s  horse  went 
down.  And  that  made  us  mad,  of 
course.  Oleson  and  I jumped  into  it  to 
help  out  our  men — ” 

“Guess  you  boys  didn’t  need  much 
persuading,”  chuckled  the  ex-sergeant. 
But  Remington  disregarded  him.  He 
was  talking  in  a low,  monotonous  tone: 

“They  drew  first  blood.  They  got 
Bob  Winters  in  the  side.  But  he  plugged 
two  of  them  before  he  died — Bob  did 
die,  didn’t  he?” 

“Yes,”  said  Rudd,  softly;  “half  an 
hour  after  we  got  him  into  barracks.” 

“Bob  was  the  best  friend  I ever  had. 
Well,  Jim  and  Evans  between  them  got 
three  men,  and  then  Evans  was  knocked 
out.  And  then — you  came  up  and  I 
dropped  to  the  ground.  It  was  easy  to 
hide  in  the  cloud  of  dust.  So  Jim  and  1 
both  got  away — ” 

“He  didn’t  go  far,”  said  Rudd,  ge- 
nially. 

“What  was  done  with  him?”  the  other 
man  asked,  eagerly. 

“Oh,  nothing  much — feeling  was  with 
the  cattle-men,  rather.  And  then  we 
knew  they  had  had  two  more  men  than 
you  did.  I think  Jim  was  shut  up  for 
a week  or  two.”  Rudd’s  tone  was  tol- 
erant. 

“Good  old  Jim!  I’m  glad  he  got  off. 

I have  always  wondered,  but  I never 
asked — ” 

“Then  you  and  the  Swede  each 
dropped  your  man,  didn’t  you  ? Oleson 
was  living  when  we  got  there.  But  he 
died  soon  afterward.  All  of  the  sheep- 
men were  done  for.  One  of  them 
lived  until  morning.  He  said  you  shot 
him.” 

Langley  started  half  out  of  his  chair 
with  the  shock  of  Remington’s  voice. 
It  rose  in  a sudden  wail: 

“Did  he  live  so  long? — I didn’t  shoot 
him  I I didn’t!  I didn’t  mean  to  shoot 
at  all — but — I was  excited.  So — I fired 
— but  I didn’t  take  aim.  I just  shot— 
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anyhow.  And  when  he  dropped  I — I left  just  before  that  last  round.  And 
tell  you,  I couldn’t  live  if  I had  ever  before  he  died  the  sheep-man  said  you 
killed  a man— I couldn’t  endure  my  life,  had  shot  him.  He  didn’t  feel  any  grudge 
I shot  a rabbit  once  when  I was  a boy,  against  you  because  of  it.  He  kind  of 
and  it  cried  when  I went  up  to  it — like  calmed  down  when  he  knew  he  was  go- 
a baby;  I remember  it  still  when  one  of  ing,  and  he  saw  things  differently.  He 
our  babies  whimpers — like  the  little  chap  said  it  was  more  their  fault  than  yours, 
wants  to  be  comforted.  But — to  shoot  And  I guess  they  didn’t  quite  know 
anything  human — to  see  a man’s  eyes  what  they  were  doing.  ‘It’s  all  wrong,’ 
staring  up  at  you — sightless  when  you  he  said  in  a weak,  surprised  kind  of  tone, 
put  the  light  out  of  them — and  to  know  ‘for  men  to  get  mad  and  pump  one 
it  was  a man  like  you,  with  love  in  his  another  full  of  lead.  I don’t  believe 
heart  for  something — with  somebody  it  was  just — what  was — intended.’  He 
waiting  for  him.  To  see  the  thing — said  that  over  and  over,  poor  chap.” 
just  chilling  flesh  that,  a moment  before  Rudd  was  interrupted  by  Remington’s 
could  feel  happiness  — and  — to  see  a groan  of  utter  torture, 
powder-rimmed  hole  in  his  breast  and  “I  didn’t  kill  him.  I tell  you,  I didn't 
know  that  you  fired  the  ball  that  made  kill  him.”  There  was  a pause,  and  then, 
it — you  let  life  out  that  Something  Else  with  the  utter  contempt  for  himself  with 
had  given.  I couldn’t  live  if  I had  done  which  a man  might  befoul  the  name  of 
it.  I couldn’t  stay  still — and — you  see  his  own  mother,  a man  who  was  driven 
I have  lived — and  married,  and  had  chil-  by  some  desperate  need:  “I  didn’t  aim. 
dren.  I couldn’t  rest,  I tell  you.  I’d  I — / missed. 

see  the  writing  on  the  wall  everywhere.  There  were  sobs,  pitifully  like  the 
I wouldn’t  dare  to  talk  with  other  men,  blubbering  of  a whipped  school  - boy. 
or  take  a glass  with  them.  For  that  Then  they  ceased.  Remington’s  voice 
would  make  me  tell  things.  There  is  al-  came  more  clearly.  He  had  evidently 
ways  somebody  to  ask  questions.  When-  raised  his  head,  and  it  was  easy  to  under- 
ever  I get  to  feel  that  a place  is  home,  stand  that  he  was  looking  at  Rudd  de- 
somebody comes  along  that  I knew  out  fiantly.  Assurance  had  come  into  his 
there — it  seems  to  me  that  there  must  tones. 

have  been  millions  within  a mile  of  our  “I  missed.  I tell  you,  I never  killed 
outfit — and  they  talk  about  it.  Then  I a man  in  my  life.  Oleson' s ball  went 
have  to  pull  up  stakes  and  move  on — through  two  men.” 

always  move  on — ” . While  the  manager,  sick  with  horror. 

The  manager  actually  cowered  in  his  was  wondering  what  could  be  said  to 
solitude  at  the  concentrated  misery  in  this  creature  in  torment,  Rudd’s  boots 
the  tone.  And  when  Rudd  spoke,  emo-  creaked  as  he  rose  to  go  to  him.  Lang- 
tion  had  given  his  commonplace  voice  a ley  could  tell,  from  the  muffled,  compas- 
solemnity  that  it,  perhaps,  would  never  sionate  swearing,  that  he  was  bending 
know  again.  over  the  cattle-man: 

“But  the  sheep-men  were  all  killed.  “How  your  soul  must  have  sweat, 
Oleson  was  a poor  shot.  Jim  said  Oleson  pardner,  when  you  had  to  put  it  to  sleep 
had  called  out  that  he  had  only  one  shot  by  telling  yourself  such  a lie!” 
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f A?S i'Vi&ptetnbe#  a^tiv»  in  the  later 
* decades' <tt  k be.  old  ISine- 

teetvth  Century,  the  h«*t  of  a 
cotuge  on  ihi.  sIiujvs  of  Lake  George 
s )f  on  bis  porch  .proudly  inhaling. the  life- 
giving  blmc  q(  that  WondcTfu!  air.  It 
had  ht-fto  dismally  driziting  and  shame- 
lessly showering  drrouglrmn  the:  whole 
month,  but  the  duads  had  broken  the 
evening  before, . and  k.uch  a sunset  had 
blasted  up  from  drew  »s  -pbuntis^^cli-a' 
moi  iow  as  had  now  come  to  the  shining 
and  rejoicing  w#iil.  Thy  gtigsCv  who 
- had  inwardly  resolved  • chats  if  tits  day 
thiv  sy-'d  jike  those  others  he  would 


. .-nesnesje/ a&jatiofv  anti  never,  -if  he 
knew  k,  be.  cau^t  at  Lake  George  again, 
came  ot\t  snii I (rtg-  and  ruhbing  his  handa. 

“Ahf’  he  said.  “This  is  something 

liker 
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. the  host  proudly  owned,  with 
an  effect  of  casual  nmavk.  ‘‘this  is  a 

Theft  t he  guest  pretended  that  it  w as 
so  quite  wh:(t  he  had  g*  peeled  that  he 
had  all  but  expmencefLfiWch  days  in  the 
past  at  Lake  George,  acid  they  went  in 
to  hw^sinase  together  notch  faster  frjen.ds 
than  shey  had  been  lor  many  a long 

r;ony  day. 

Stru  t-  then  the  host,  who  was  of  a 
rarh*r  tfo«radic:  make,  has  • sojourned  in 
many  ghkiaiei^here  any  sort  of  decent 
day;  arii  aby  of  the  year  could  be 
bbs^Cd day  of  the  latitude 
wherever  it  happened  to  be.  In  London, 
where  he  cbofced  for  three  days  with  a 
yellow  fpg  which  no  light  could  pierce, 
but  op  the  fourth  had  looked  out  on 
the  genial  tmpke  gilded  tvifh  the  bid- 
gold  so/ 1 of  the  roost  lovable  of  cities,  he 
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him  share  in  the  beauty  of  the  real  Eden 
day.  One  imagines  him  going  lightly 
before,  among  tne  exclusively  graminiv- 
orous fauna  of  the  garden,  and  trying  to 
find  Eve  and  make  her  a partner  in  his 
hospitality,  they  both  liked  Raphael  so 
much;  and  stopping  for  him  to  admire 
the  forbidden  tree,  little  thinking  they 
should  come  upon  her  under  it  with  the 
Enemy  “squat  like  a toad”  at  her 
shelly  ear,  and  whispering  flattering  sug- 
gestions into  it.  Adam  would  be  think- 
ing only  of  that  real  Eden  day,  and  it  is 
in  some  such  glad  abandon  that  his 
children  since  have  wished  their  guests 
to  admire  their  good  fortune  in  the 
weather  which  their  peculiar  locality 
commands.  On  a larger  scale  they  at- 
tribute merit  to  themselves  from  the  cli- 
mate of  their  native  country,  whatever 
it  may  be.  That  “Iceland  is  the  best 
land  the  sun  shines  on”  is  a fact  which 
no  Icelander  will  dispute  or  expect  the 
native  of  any  other  region  to  deny;  some 
things  are  too  obvious  for  a difference  of 
opinion.  From  this  pride  in  one’s  native 
meteorology,  it  is  but  the  briefest  re- 
move to  pride  in  the  characteristics  of 
one’s  country,  the  virtues  exclusively  in- 
herent in  it,  the  exclusive  bravery  of 
its  men,  the  peerless  beauty  of  its  wom- 
en. This  sort  of  patriotism  naturally 
involves  the  profound  satisfaction  which 
we  each  feel  in  our  religion  or  our  re- 
ligious denomination,  whatever  it  hap- 
pens to  be.  If  we  are  Christians  we 
speak  of  the  Christian  virtues,  as  if  they 
excluded  the  virtues  of  other  faiths;  if 
we  are  Mohammedans,  we  talk  of  the 

f urity  of  the  Moslem  ideals;  if  we  are 
sraelites  we  boast  our  secular  intimacy 
with  Jehovah  and  our  race  piety;  if  we 
are  heathen  we  claim  the  prehistoric 
priority  of  the  serpent  worship  and  such 
graces  of  the  simple  life  as  belonged  to 
it  and  have  perished  from  the  civiliza- 
tions springing  from  subsequent  theolo- 
gies. 

In  like  manner  we  are  fond  of  believ- 
ing that  there  are  Latin,  Teutonic,  and 
Slavic  qualities  which  render  each  of 
these  races  superior  to  the  others.  There 
is  the  English  love  of  fair  play,  the 
French  gaiety,  the  Italian  sense  of 
beauty,  the  Spanish  dignity,  the  Amer- 
ican humor,  the  German  warm-hearted- 
ness, and  so  on  and  so  on,  which  are 


indeed  in  no  haste  to  evince  themselves 
when  occasion  requires,  but  are  a matter 
of  the  most  ardent  conviction  with  their 
possessors.  Their  possession  enables 
each  nationality  to  cherish  a patriotism 
of  the  most  besotted  self  - devotion. 
When  it  comes  to  a question  of  our 
country  as  against  any  other  country  it 
seems  to  many  of  us  that  we  proclaim  a 
sentiment  worthy  of  the  deity  in  declar- 
ing for  “our  country  right  or  wrong,” 
whereas  it  is  a survival  from  the  cave- 
dwelling cannibal  of  the  stone  age,  who 
lurks  somewhere  in  the  background  of 
every  human  being.  It  belongs  to  the 
time  when  if  a man  wished  to  marry  he 
went  out  with  a club  and  knocked  down 
the  first  pretty  girl  he  met  and  bore  her 
to  his  happy  home  in  a state  of  insensi- 
bility. Wnat  we  ought  really  to  think 
and  feel  and  say  is,  “Our  country  right; 
but  when  wrong,  any  country  before  her 
which  is  right.” 

It  is  a far  cry,  as  the  hunting-field 
novelists . (fortunately  an  extinct  line) 
used  to  say,  from  our  present  mistaken 
mind  about  civic  duty  to  the  high  con- 
ception of  a world  without  distinctions 
of  race  or  allegiance  which  Tolstoy  was 
the  first  to  declare  the  ideal  conception. 
He  conceived  of  a civilization  based 
upon  the  belief  that  God  created  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men,  from  which  it 
naturally  followed  that  there  were  to  be 
no  distinctions  of  class  among  us,  and 
no  moral  differences  arising  from  lan- 
guage, religion,  history,  or  weather.  His 
conception  was  not  indeed  so  inclusive 
as  to  involve  an  equality  of  beautiful 
weather,  in  which  there  should  be  no 
specifically  Lake  George  days,  or  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Madrid,  Rome,  or  Lobster 
Cove  days,  but  doubtless  he  hoped  that 
from  time  to  time  there  might  be  a radi- 
ant respite  from  the  bad  weather  which 
mostly  prevails  everywhere  that  men 
live  by  work  of  head  or  hand.  If  we 
now  add  the  notion  of  this  as  a universal 
blessing  and  not  a national  or  personal 
advantage,  it  is  not  to  snatch  from  any 
one  rejoicing  in  a Lobster  Cove  day  the 
proud  feeling  that  nobody  out  of  his 
neighborhood  shares  it  with  him,  but  to 
suggest  to  him  that  his  duty  is  to  share 
such  weather  with  the  whole  globe,  so 
far  as  he  can,  and  not  to  keep  it  for  the 
praise  of  any  guest  coming  down  to  him 
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•jr  Lobster  Cove  hr  the  week-end.  Let  of  birth' 
him  umt  suppose  that;  his  guest  has  lurk  ! 
piohahiy  kit:  just;:  Stleh  weather  to  .New.'  a a son- 
\ mk  or  ISnj-.tnn  or  Hstbdelphia,  of  even  <ieriv. 
Htfcfhxirg/drVCj^ra^L  and  he  will  have  from  f 
pine  a Hodgk; 

Truin’  the-  V b$ . a- . false  patfuitism  nutcd  u 

<«•  an  \ . to  a -.7* 

Cpftaitsly  We  &o  live  largely  by  acieriy 
wrathrr.'  " I'omt  days.”  the  poet  tells  enoa.i 
he  dark  ami  dreary  A but  they  .;>  ijilft 
rake  the  heart  nut  of  man.  Very  likely.  Wife 3 
if  thtere  «erene  September  days  were  th  h»;gW 
<Qt).ri{t#bfrom  now  on  till  the  time  whvh  it 
our  words  shall  reach  the  reader,  wy  Sfriidvi 
should  he  very  tired  Of  them,  and  desire  hushar 
a link  mkr.  a little  northeasterly  rain,  Ot  *c» 
even  a dash  of  <nc.w  and  sleet  as  we  had  f,J  ca 
them  mixed  fa*t  autumn,  yet  there  i$  no  nasty 
deiile  hut /if  U chtfrmg  to  have  r.hesu  fmm- 
blithe  days  fdlowmg  tme  another  like  a return 
pmeessron  of  ladies  gay  in  the  train  of  atom 
Cerys,  Every  sinner  tvho  krieps  . a had  shot.  | 
co?>sykn>:e- under  through  the  nighty  but  esean 
«;akv-s  to  hnd  himself  in  its  grip  .tr  the  ptv 
tmi^iorly  ddtvn,  knows  what  a different  with 
faCc>  -y  eop  of  coffee  puts  upon  the  mem-  fleet 
ory  0 his  transgressions  and  how  it  the  b 
loosens  that  pitiless  hold  upon  his  heart,  and  t 
Some-  such  draught  for  the  world  is  such  is  to 
3 September  day  as  this,  which  it  would  had 

be  .-y  'savage  lust  of  ownership  to  claim  that 

thy  glory  of  for  any  Lobster  Cove  under  of  hi 

the  $im.  It  does  not  mean  ultimate  es-  YV 

cape  from  the  penalty  of  sinning  for  the  is  u 
pj«o.  haggard  old  world,  which  is  so  thei 
full  of  remorseless  recollecaiyn.  but  it  is  thei 
aspire  {‘torn  misery,  surcease  from  swr-  t<e£ 


misery 

row— 

Sorrow  for  the  lost  Lenwre 

whom  its  youth  loved  hut  did  not  treat 
any  too  well,  ft  is  a long  way,  not  tp> 
say  a far  cry,  from  the  depths  of  our 
actual  egotism  to  the  broad  uplands  of 
universal  altruLsm,  whicJh  shall  have  no 
hiit.in.i--  this  side  of  those  vague  limits 
which  the  modem  sgumtlife  eonj^tpre 
assign*  to  space.  Rut  we  must  begin 
not  (Merely  with  the  timfort  t>f  a peculiar 
LoUnr  Cow  d.iy,  muo  fat  buck 
of  that  into  thy  recesses  of  the  heart:, 
itito  - " ■ 

The  ahystrul  depths  of  pcrsmtality. 

|Htere  thy  arrogance  nf  descent,  the 
i le  af  T'ac«y  the  ridiculous-  cohceptiQns 
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having  short  of  the  unification  of  man- 
kind, whom  God  made  all  of  one  blood, 
and  that  until  this  is  accomplished  we 
have  made  no  real  advance  m civiliza- 
tion or  even  Christianity.  The  Jews, 
to  whom  that  message  was  first  sent, 
were  warned  not  to  keep  it  to  them- 
selves, but  to  preach  it  to  the  Gentiles 
everywhere;  and  the  apostles  did  the 
best  they  could,  as  the  children  of  a chos- 
en people;  but  it  may  have  inadvertent- 
ly leaked  from  them,  being  Jews,  that, 
though  turning  the  other  cheek  might 
be  very  well,  the  experience  of  a race 
dearest  to  the  Creator  was  that  an  eye 
for  an  eye  and  a tooth  for  a tooth  was 
the  real  thing.  Somehow,  that  doctrine 
has  since  largely  prevailed  even  with 
the  unified  Christian  nationalities,  which 
have  shown  themselves  almost  aggres- 
sively prompt  to  resent  not  only  injuries 
but  affronts.  National  honor,  a figment 
of  mere  romance,  which  co-exists  with 
national  greed,  national  falsehood,  na- 
tional dishonesty,  and  all  the  other 
things  that  dishonor  a man,  is  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  imagination  of 
the  unified  nationalities.  What  we  want 
now,  therefore,  is  the  unification  of  the 
species. 

Tolstoy,  indeed,  got  no  farther  than 
making  shoes  in  his  wish  to  assert  his 
identity  with  the  men  who  worked  for  a 
living  with  their  hands,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  an  enlightened  statesmanship 
may  not  go  farther,  and  operate  the 
unity  of  the  nations  in  some  form  of 
confederation.  Statesmen  will  have  to 
move  toward  this  end  with  the  greatest 
sincerity;  perhaps  as  a first  step  they 
may  have  to  dismiss  the  notion  of 
national  honor  from  their  minds  and 
substitute  the  notion  of  national  hon- 
esty. For  this  reason  it  seems  a thou- 
sand pities  that  Bismarck  is  dead,  if  he 
was  tne  first  to  introduce  veracity  into 
diplomacy,  where  it  has  ever  since  re- 
mained indeed,  but  perhaps  without  the 
original  force.  By  means  of  this  verac- 
ity he  tricked  France  into  apparent  ag- 
gression; but  Bismarck  was  of  those 
Berliners  who,  having  arrived  on  the 
scene  too  late  to  invent  gunpowder,  as 


Heine  tells  us,  invented  irony;  he  had 
treated  the  situation  veraciously  but 
ironically,  and  France  was  unable  to 
read  between  the  lines  of  his  ultimatum 
and  find  the  truth  there.  Irony,  how- 
ever, will  not  do  so  well  as  the  open 
truth  in  a procedure  toward  the  great 
end  we  have  suggested,  and  it  may  not 
be  such  a pity,  after  all,  that  Bismarck 
is  dead,  with  his  great  art  of  telling  the 
truth  covertly. 

In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation 
of  the  world, 

we  must  declare  unselfishness  as  our 
prime  motive,  and  stick  to  that  through 
thick  and  thin.  We  must  look  forward 
to  a unification  of  the  nations,  a solidar- 
ity of  the  peoples,  irrespective  of  race, 
religion,  color,  sex,  or  “previous  con- 
dition of  servitude,”  and  the  prospect 
must  not  be  clouded  by  any  arriere 
pensee,  but  must  be  clear  to  the  van- 
ishing-point. We  must  declare  our  pur- 
pose of  dwelling  together  like  brethren, 
or  at  least  half-brethren,  under  one  con- 
stitution, which  shall  at  first  be  so  lib- 
eral as  to  admit  all  nations,  whether  or 
not  some  of  them  may  still  wish  to  deck 
themselves  out  with  kings  and  nobles, 
and  such  vain  gauds,  for  a time,  but 
shall  finally  intend  only  a republican 
form  of  government,  as  with  the  States 
of  this  our  own  happy  Union.  The  uni- 
versal union  will  not  admit  the  principle 
of  secession,  but  if  any  nation  wishes  to 
secede  it  may  go  in  peace,  and  find  itself 
out  in  the  cold  without  let  or  hindrance. 

To  this  great  end,  we  must  address 
ourselves  with  the  greatest  expedition 
if  we  really  mean  it,  and  we  must  begin 
with  the  weather  itself.  We  must  come 
out  into  these  loveliest  days  of  the  year, 
and  own  frankly  in  this  silvery  Septem- 
ber sun,  this  silken  September  air,  that 
we  have  been  mistaken  in  claiming 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky 

as  peculiarly  a real  Lobster  Cove  day, 
and  confess  that  it  is  rather  a potential 
blessing  of  the  world  which  may  happen 
anywhere.  That  will  be  a great  piece  of 
self-sacrifice,  but  it  will  be  worth  making. 
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SUCH  a conflict  as  we  have  been 
witnessing  in  Europe  would,  in 
its  first  overwhelming  onset,  seem 
to  paralyze  all  hope  for  the  future  of 
humanity.  But  a fighting  world  is  never 
pessimistic. 

War,  the  death-dealer,  is  as  negative 
as  death  itself  seems  to  be  to  mere  out- 
ward observation.  It  has  positive  se- 
quels. European  nationalities  were  not 
at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  the 
same  as  at  their  beginning.  Certain 
potencies  had  been  realized  through 
tense  reactions  of  which  these  wars  were 
a negative  condition;  but  their  realiza- 
tion would  have  been  more  significant 
and  hopeful  if  it  had  come  about  through 
a creative  spiritual  heroism  like  that 
which  William  James  would  have  had 
substituted  for  the  martial. 

There  is  a positive  virtue  in  the  reso- 
lute resistance  of  invasion,  in  the  strug- 
gles and  sacrifices  which  men  have  made 
for  their  own  freedom  or  that  of  others; 
but  for  anything  more  than  its  virile 
excellence  this  virtue  depends  upon  the 
worth  of  the  security  and  freedom,  as 
expressed  in  the  terms  of  human  culture. 

Barbarism  that  was  of  its  own  time 
and  not  anachronistic  has  those  virtues 
which  are  pertinent  to  any  estate 
through  which  the  race  of  man  must 
pass  on  its  way  to  a more  stable  and 
rational  social  order.  It  had  a flavor  of 
romance  and  a picturesqueness  which 
could  not  have  belonged  to  primitive  hu- 
manity in  closer  intimacy  with  Nature. 
It  showed  the  bright,  scintillating  sparks 
of  the  broken  current.  Its  errors,  from 
necessary  limitations,  bristled  in  inter- 
esting confusion,  made  more  interesting 
by  what  it  retained  of  older  instincts  ana 
communalities  as  well  as  by  its  dim  fore- 
shadowings of  a heroic  age  to  come. 

Barbarism,  as  itself  a social  order,  on 
the  way  to  something  better  in  its  own 
kind — its  own  heroic  culmination — and 
finally  to  something  far  better  in  a very 
different  kind,  was  quite  distinct  from 
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describing — charms  that  fascinate  the 
scholar  and  the  curious  traveler.  So 
much  have  these  peoples  of  the  flavors 
of  their  past  that  such  modernism  as 
they  have  seems  anachronistic. 

Militarism  in  the  varied  types  it  shows 
of  itself  in  Russia,  Austria,  and  Ger- 
many, and  especially  as  the  support  of 
autocracy,  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
and  of  bureaucracy,  belongs  rather  to 
civilization  than  to  barbarism.  We  call 
it  barbaric  not  because  of  its  affiliation 
with  genuine  Barbarism,  but  because  it 
marks  an  inferior  order  of  civilization 
and  is  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  modem 
humanism.  France  is  not  free  from  the 
taint  of  it,  as  was  shown  in  the  Drey- 
fusite  malaise,  but  French  culture  has 
shown  sufficient  vitality  to  resist  the 
poison,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Re- 
public shows  to  what  an  extent  the 
French  people  actively  and  articulately 

f articipate  in  this  wholesome  reaction, 
t is  in  Austria  that  the  military  tradi- 
tion is  maintained  in  its  most  absolute 
form  and  in  lines  of  least  resistance,  since 
it  is  identical  with  Austrian  culture;  and 
for  this  reason  militant  Austria  goes 
down  before  the  onset  of  any  strong 
power  and  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
support  of  its  more  efficient  neighbor  and 
master. 

Russia,  with  its  Slavic  alliances  and 
dependencies,  is  the  most  genuinely  Bar- 
baric of  all  the  Powers.  It  has  no  domi- 
nant culture  or  society,  no  other  spe- 
cialized function  than  the  military; 
therefore  that  is  not  as  fully  specialized 
as  it  would  be  in  any  other  people  equal- 
ly warlike  and  with- -equal  numerical 
strength  and  territorial  expansion,  but 
with  a more  developed  civilization.  We 
regard  Russian  militarism  more  as  ge- 
neric than  as  special,  more  with  reference 
to  its  imagined  potentialities  than  to  its 
patent  and  definite  activities  as  a factor 
in  the  shaping  of  a world  civilization. 

The  Slav  peril  is  so  indefinite  as 
to  seem  irrational,  though  perhaps 
because  of  its  very  vagueness  it  the 
more  strongly  haunts  the  imagination, 
especially  of  those  peoples  who,  whatever 
they  have  claimed  for  themselves,  have 
obstinately  withstood  the  legitimate 
Russian  aspiration,  not  for  world-con- 
quest, but  for  world-opportunity. 

The  case  of  Germany  in  this  matter  of 


militarism  is  altogether  unique,  em- 
phatically such  in  relation  to  humanistic 
culture.  Like  Russia,  she  is  restive  un- 
der limitations  imposed  upon  her  by  her 
geographic  position.  But  there  the  like- 
ness ends.  Russia  has  not  gained  any- 
thing, for  more  than  fifty  years,  beyond 
her  own  borders,  though  within  them  she 
has  won  much  from  her  great  defeat  in 
the  war  with  Japan — how  much,  in  self- 
discipline  and  military  organization,  she 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  illustrate  in 
the  present  war.  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  both  Sadowa  and  Sedan  to 
her  credit,  along  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  Empire  under  Prussian  leadership. 
All  this  the  present  Kaiser  had  received, 
with  the  Bismarckian  stamp  upon  it  of 
Blood  and  Iron,  and  had  maintained  for 
a generation  of  peace,  though  not  of  con- 
tentment. 

The  period  of  peace  has  been  one  of 
unrest,  of  tense  preparation  for  war.  It 
is  idle  to  attempt  any  distribution  of  re- 
sponsibilities. What  the  world  con- 
fronted was  a situation  which,  in  every 
detail  of  it,  meant  war.  The  commit- 
ment had  been  made,  not  to  the  will  or 
personal  ambition  of  Kaiser,  Emperor, 
or  Czar,  but  to  the  caprice  of  that  Fate 
which  the  mutual  fears  and  jealousies  of 
fully  armed  powers  invoke.  It  is  this 
fatality  which  gives  to  modem  war  the 
dreadful  triviality  and  futility  of  an 
accident.  Militarism  is  the  magazine 
always  primed  and  ready  for  the  way- 
ward spark.  What  a contrast  between 
awfully  impressive  consequence  and  ob- 
viously idiotic  inconsequence  1 

This  consideration  has  to  do  only  with 
the  explosion — with  the  precipitation  of 
accumulated  physical  energy,  as  ex- 
pressed in  armies  and  armaments,  and  of 
stored-up  hostile  intention — and  with 
the  immediate  resultant  devastation. 
But  it  is  the  tension  itself,  not  its  release 
in  actual  war,  that  is  terribly  significant. 
Flood,  pestilence,  and  famine  may  be 
more  destructive  of  life  and  material 
goods  than  the  greatest  of  wars.  The 
statistics  of  accidents  in  our  perilously 
complex  civilization  are,  in  the  course 
of  any  decade,  more  appalling  than  those 
of  the  casualties  incident  to  military 
operations.  Just  because  actual  warfare 
is  the  release  of  high  tension,  it  is  a 
relief,  after  its  first  brutal  impact  upon 
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sensibility,  in  spite  of  all  the  destruction 
it  threatens;  its  potency  for  destruction 
being,  after  all,  so  limited. 

War  fully  illustrates  its  evils,  hiding 
only  its  unintended  and  incidental  bene- 
fits, which  live  after  it,  disclosing  them- 
selves to  the  reflective  historian.  The 
distressed  witness  of  the  conflagration 
of  a great  city  holds  a very  different  posi- 
tion from  that  held  by  a spectator  ten 
years  afterward  who  beholds  no  sign  of 
the  blackened  ruins,  but  only  the  shining 
splendors  of  the  new  city,  greater  and 
more  beautiful.  Ruin  seems  a part  of 
the  architectonic  of  our  civilization — of 
ours  more  than  of  the  ancient  because 
its  hidden  forces  are  redemptive  and  the 
principle  of  recovery  is  dominant.  It  is 
not  true  of  Christendom  to-day,  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  declining  Rome,  that 
war,  even  at  its  worst,  takes  irreparably 
our  best.  The  monuments  and  master- 
pieces of  art  are  at  the  mercy  of  hostile 
invaders,  but  in  wars  between  civilized 
nations  those  which  are  movable  are 
coveted  as  trophies  and  are  less  liable  to 
deliberate  destruction  or  mutilation  than 
in  times  of  peace  at  the  hands  of  vandal 
suffragettes.  Art  itself,  or  the  culture 
it  stands  for,  war  cannot  destroy. 

In  actual  conflict,  even  when  pro- 
longed by  the  obstinacy  of  national 
priae,  the  animosities  which  aroused  it 
are  partially  exhausted,  sooner  among 
the  soldiers  engaged  than  among  the 
non-combatants,  though  it  is  true  that 
new  sources  of  rancor  may  be  opened, 
lasting  occasions  for  revenge,  as  in  the 
Franco- Prussian  War  through  the  de- 
tachment from  France  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine. 

In  the  case  of  all  wars,  ancient  or  mod- 
em, waged  by  civilized  nations,  and  es- 
pecially in  those  undertaken  for  conquest 
or  spoliation,  the  verdict  of  history  sus- 
tains the  paradox  that,  in  the  end  and  as 
to  all  lasting  values,  the  vanquished,  in 
so  far  as  they  possess  and  cherish  such 
values,  are  the  gainers,  while  the  victors 
risk  such  tenure  of  these  precious  values 
as  they  may  have  formerly  won  or  in- 
herited. Of  all  the  ironies  of  war  this  is 
the  chief. 

The  war  of  1870  was  a signal  illustra- 
tion of  this  paradox.  As  the  result  of 
that  war  France  seemed  utterly  crip- 
pled, helplessly  overthrown,  and  finan- 


cially handicapped  by  a heavy  war-in- 
demnity. But  her  quick  and  mighty 
resurgence,  through  that  principle  of  re- 
covery which  lies  in  the  pulsing  heart  of  ( 
every  modem  Christian  nationality,  was 
more  impressive  than  her  downfall.  . 
That  which  rose  was  not  that  which  had 
fallen.  The  shell  which  had  been  shat-  ( 
tered  was  the  Second  Empire.  Beneath 
the  ruin  was  disclosed  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  French  people  which  rose 
again  the  Republic,  animated  by  that 
real,  creative  culture  to  which  Goethe 
had  once  owned  his  indebtedness.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  real  culture  of  Ger- 
many, in  praise  of  which  Carlyle  had 
spent  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  of 
priceless  value  to  the  world  in  science, 
philosophy,  literature,  and  music  was 
submerged,  though  not  smothered,  by 
the  victory,  which,  for  this  reason,  even 
Nietzsche  in  1873  pronounced  a defeat 

The  victory  diverted  Germany  from 
the  realization  of  her  best  possibilities  for 
herself  and  for  the  world.  It  strength- 
ened the  unhappy  tendency,  already 
established  by  the  chief  determining 
factors  in  her  history,  toward  the  ex- 
temalization  of  individual  and  national 
life.  In  almost  precisely  these  terms 
Rudolf  Eucken  in  1906  characterized 
the  present  state  of  German  culture. 

In  any  culminating  crisis  like  the  pres- 
ent, all  the  Powers  engaged  come  into 
judgment — a judgment  which  has  been 
suspended  during  forty-four  years  of 
what  may  be  called  the  German  Peace, 
but  which  has  really  been  a war-tension 
that  has  gathered  into  itself  all  the  out- 
ward forces  of  current  civilization,  af- 
fecting different  peoples  in  different 
ways,  according  to  the  degree  of  initia- 
tive and  direct  participation  which  the 
peoples  themselves  have  had  in  national 
affairs,  but  imposing  upon  all  some  form 
of  militarism,  congenial  or  enforced,  an 
intolerable  burden  of  taxation,  and  a 
check  to  the  realization  of  a true  hu- 
manity. 

Our  only  hope  is  that  the  release 
of  this  awful  tension  may  prepare  the 
way  for  a natural  solution,  through  the 
breaking  of  every  hollow  shell  of  national  | 
pride  and  the  elimination  of  all  restric- 
tions to  the  free  play  of  constructive 
national  activities,  ana  especially  of  all 
restrictive  patriotisms. 
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Norwayfarers 

BY  HOWARD  BRUBAKER 

W E came  into  Nop'  a Y iuteug  b S \v  edeo 
and  a pan  uni*  fain.Tbefine^ 
toe  two  kingdoms  consists;  of  n 
headed  official  "fip  com^s  cbr^Mglt 
the  train  and  argues  veith  the  ^ssenilvrs  on 
the  tariff  question.  When  net 

partment  a Norwegian  who  had  been  con- 
versing with:'  tt*.m  the  Minnesota  brlgua^e 
told  the  custom*  man  that  we  w-re  Amer- 
icans.^ sK%:  thish tin?,  ciffi  trial  bcrtvetl  as  though 
chagrined  at  error  and  withdrew,  free^thnch  counter 

uncustomary,  aaioo  remained  a to 

us  for'  a.  hiridg  tmte,;  iV ' '{. ' '■'/;*'• •:  v;.  •/■•  ; ;y'!  ;;>, 

While.  Sweden  proved  to  he  pnly  tempo-: 
rarvy  the  r fain  went  with  u*  c/o  Chrwiinra’ 

Here  ive ^topped  at  a Krst-dass hotel,  a high- 
ly techcncaJ  Jj^$»  rrie&tiiog ^ one 
which  you  can  nde  m if  fan  find  the  boy, 

Hy  I mean  Paul,  Virgin arid  me. 

PauT  and  Virginia  are.  not  their  real  nanus; 
that  is  what  they  call 
each  other  »n  my  pres- 
ence. They  ha  ve  a right 
to  call  each  other  any- 
thing, because  they  are 
married.  The  three  of 
its  a g t>  e d after  our 
brie/  taste  of  Pa  tin  a nd 
Bynm  that  this  Chris-  T 

itaftia  W4s  distinctly  a i£i 


the  hotels. 


side  the  dining-rcKim  door  u* 

This  is  an  imposing  array  of  pickled,  oiled, 
ntr>w^Y  and  roayonrt arsed  fish*  meat,  and  vegetables. 
Urn  prospective  diner  approaches  -With.  a 
plate  ^hd  fork  and  browses  mi til  fife-  din- 
is  ready/ . first  appe3i;anee  1 
n tUnnV0j?g  rW’tci  this,  irfcuinxin  of  ji^ts 
... w .,w>y  my  t^mputriots  WAtchirr^  me  jeal- 
ously  from  our  taibfe--- Vrigitu a*  because  she 
did  not  think  it  T^dvIH:^  to  patronize  a 
freedhmrb  countytV  •because  ft*  ^ 

Ireved  it  the  duty  of  a husband  to  suncr  m 
stance-  1 was  hegmnmg  to  *ee  d^^hfthc-.op 
the  cythjey^ rid*  ^ ^ 

idtna-  *4  d*tm£^  I ionge  * 

then  rejoined  my  gantry  metv  ^ ; . 

Nay*  ter  4 ri>meriun&  to  eat,  * ^ 

thnVhi?.’-^nH'  asUwi  feuS.  «na»«0»^> 

• ® rPv . *. 


;^C^hd-rate ; c/tys  a pro- 
yy^Cfiti  tCy^itl  !U;i*fjUcr<Kl- 
,:,f  fh»-  OPimN 
^T'utsjrjn;.  It  frax  nmd- 

and vUhintei^ 
!?***}&{  tc  d’id'ii’r  .smell  'a 
hu  h'ke  (\?riK.  y up  notice 
tn*ftr  i^d ; ' ; * n>- . 

tiaiiia-  * f he  c;  e*  o gV  a - 
•Phm.do;  pot  knftvv  that 
ate  r^o,  hnx  I 
h.i*l  prove  bV for (r  i am 
riirouKi;,  >h  jf'  che 

.'^pi^r^'  • kir».  w/  neit  M r»g 
r?f  Hu  i tygy  b y 


mosr  totyresung 
o Christ ^an^  Vs 

bUfal  of  appe- 
hat  stands  in- 

,Vp.  774. t- 


1H*  iis v a t i trs rriif  r\Va 
row  - H E4  OEt.l  0*-MC»Ai  » 


cb^i! 
-ofcws;  nm^M  :n 
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**  I stt7vr  she  saijir  ^tjiac  you  have  solved  it  not  vo 
the  problem  of  what  to.  do  v/itta  the  lf>ng  ^me  hot 
Norwegian twi  iigh  ts'.tf-.  newsp^i 

Teatia^  mnsel  v es  away  from  .'Christ  iama  tried  tin 
was.  yasy > ; feeit; piot  across  the  rounnrY^iia«'.a  out  vv;a> 

* f otijgi. ' — ^-ton^; .Ct>r  us  and  hard  could  oo 
for  the  ,fcn£i*fo>-  7 ^ Ijpjtm  do^t  tnspecwnu  the  a ii'm$h 
Scandinavian  penin^ul;)  proved  to  t^  Konie- 
thing  like  a ^hf;  the  tir^ra  spent  most  of  tlfo  AfrmpViiV 
,4ay  jrfrflSng'  i^..wA.v  up  to  tlu^ridge-po^  and  if  u <iw < 
tb*  jtemauidci  undoing  all  its;  line  \\nrk.  The  vmned 
:t&in  was.  oomfona^  : a I 

ih^ticrref  and  in  rhe  htto  day  vyfc; w#ftt  dipping - \ mention 
and  eliding  jovi  a 1 1 ydtMW  slope*  of  -Germ 

through  tunnels*  oy#r.;»^  ‘ ; -:  Witm 

ilous  edges  of  beautiful  fjords  into  the  jm>  near-hy 
tufosquey  seagirtr  city,  of  ail wlip 

Bergen.  And  thefok ^fter  'OWr  eir , vme  av 

haugtlrtg  day,  wt  tested.  fain  <>( 

Hie  testing  proved  to  he  eKCYciUngly  good  m eyr  ii 
in  Bergen*  of  all  possi(>i.e^:ti»Tvegi:^n  ixt&m  ^rngfo  < 
this  is  the  most  possible,  I t is  not  lifrge.  jYut:  j'his  a7 
after  % day's  invciftig^uoi/  our  t'ommu^  df  fork  tli 
three  »h<w>lved-'%‘  front  /srfl’bliftff*:  in  tiusfe-  eluding 
spec*. ; It  roulti  not  he  any  targdt  Without  tfomr  > 
encroaehmgv  unfairly  upon  the  sea  and  the  fancied 
mountains  Beirgen  is  a city  offish  and  furs  tipped 
and  ntd-ppmiyd  rpofs'  and  ships  ami  docks.  less  xfr 

The  $tT*xt$  q tv  used  dne%  for  going  %p  and  three  r 

from  the  wharves-  Many  of  them  have  hardy 
wharves  at.  both  ends;  henye  when  one  sees  a Iramlki 
pedestrian  one  cannot  be  sure  whether  he  H inpre^ 
goittg  to  one  vv  ha r f or  from  another  —or  both,  lifted 
This  lencfoa  spe^hitiv*  charm  to  the  street  rev^h 
lift-  • .•  '• .,  •:"'  j.  • ■ . . . '.*•  • . motif 

But  it  is  mu  the  people  alone  who  have  bound 
this  of mt*  having  found  their  land  fogy.  would 
Because  Vtf^iriia’s  lightest  word  was  out  law  and  si 
we  went  into  a fur  shop.  The  propnetor  w>\s  then' 
in,  hut  the  shop  had  -apparently  just  stepped  other 
put  — ■* a s l remember  it  there  was.  nothing  Nor.v, 

left  in  the  Stott  except  the  lighting- fixtures.  pfe 
and  the  picture  of  little . • Fruite- 'Qi;tf-  Hj>\  son  e 
stock*  the-  proprietor  c*phined7.  had  ^on*e  out  time 
into  the  harbor  to  pay  '»  'k?r  r«-«  the  Lmpernr  OU  !> 

• of  .Ckununyy wbd&: .yatTfo  sboiinds  in  rhu>e  al^ay 

VTvXfofK  \i\  the  Tiimmu-time,  It  would  be  • I 
baii,k;j’ri;k;^efc  ^r  'VV . .<fenV / 

vvouWhV*  •■  p.rtjtul 

bevidew  fnJ'oih  hn>  dwa  ,n\  v-piffcr^i 

ha^feri o,c;  ) •;  hut  ^v  wivndvjyd  ^hv 
th-e:  ?hf*pk#pVr7:j^y 

down  .to  rfo:  dock*.  Tfmi  tj.o.^hf  he  n:^ 
afeaut  fchWre  Ptkvt  $i$rv, 

tlWt  ^y  i'n^hf  m ;^n4 

Jown.  •••  r.  ",  ^ 77"  : '/  7'i/  ” '£  ■/■ ", 

V\  e ^nyhhn  tm  % iif  the 

httv  iH'.r ski i;iVi  >T  'hu 

sfurdVt  petv 

\yk\  The  M 

ten  Iaiyt7ifc  Vfo  the  lumrtvn:? 

in  T . Tt . Tii 7? . i n 5 « i ' 

audy;aiVtr:fou^h<  . ) AvoaUi  h<Uey«  this*t%li>r& 


spent 
g^e'it'r 
* jilt  r 
i . 

%tn  ■£% 

glu  tie 
iftg.t: 
&l's*k 
vrVcT 

i a-;  j 

tfoy  7 
cum 
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Fjords  cae:  fOo; 

In  them  J bsenc  drowns 
h|^  ch.vr;4t't^t$  who  a re 
doomed  by  something 
that  happyn^d  long  btr 
fiEre  tire,  p lay  o pe  its.  0tf 
th^mtideth^j  hd  ustritm  s 
Kttte  learners  which  are 
the  Mile  rtftank  of  com- 
rr/iibvc^tion  io  this  t<^ioo.  Jr£  had  k^ok^d  forward  io  by 

The  decks  of  ther<  ; mers  ^hkily  little  ax  } fu$£mf  wh%h  l«td 
coated  with  German  tourists  who  occupy  populous  type  upon  the  ro-is). 
the  best  ch;dr>  >nd  say*  ^.iVundirrHUptir  Hosurfi  day  we  sent  off  a boy 
One  soon  leirbs  to  scramble  with  the  Feu-  .bur-  bags*  paying  him  m ad va i 
tomc^  abd  hot  t^cfofe  $oft  wd  might  miss  him  in  the  eitwvdi 

sentrmenraf  over  the  shrieks  of  women  and  not  ivithout  misgivings  as  to  tl 
child  ten  It  J$  the  only  vsay  —wheb  jh  giving  fifty  cents  to  a simple  t 

way  do  as  the  Germans  do:  . ',  - \ larger  than  3 horses  and  plan 

This,  obviously,  <$  whv  the  custom-houie  the  dissipations  of  .city  life.  \T 
h so  cordial  to  American  tourists- —it  wants  him at  nightfall.  By 
to  dilute  the  Germans.  There  arc  many  ffte  bov V ( mean  Husuitc  .fie 
Englishmen thbrik.  tdb,  but  they  do  not  help,  amiably  and  kr[^  a good 
because  ihe^  spend  most  of  their  time  lot  pot  beit 

mg  in  xtfj&ru&g  screams.  When  they  ar*  not  yV  It  was  at  Ha*iur*.that  we  p 
catching  fish  they  ate  eating  them.  One  may-  choiy  Pane.  We  thought  at  i 
travel  m Norway' for  w.rtv s wirhout  -avinu  wratfier  that  made  him  so  < 

0 we  found  out  what  was  tl 

We  had  k>fcg£  kioWd  toxins  ir^mp*:'  hum,  : He  was  a Pane.  Af 

ihg  trip*  For  a -week  wo  duJ  s>ar  rmwr.mg  by  poured  out  hi?;  sou!  to  u$  u 
• steamer*  hoffa>c;irt*  uod  niotot-cdr  — the  ;m>  English, 

tjunohite  Has  added  greatly  to  the  /comfort  ’ h is  such  very  smalt*  Denn 
of  walking  since  The  Tramp  WVnr Abroad.  d^potidenily. 


if  i*  sOcn  v>rv  swsU:  Denmark."  H*  s*m/BSSm<0e?rEiv 


he  said 
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- manager  privately  j.vaid::  *■  Just  leave  more gradually!  1 th«W 

bath  tlier^,  ( vspva  to  be  m from  their  folly*  bat  l.-tfo.  ^t  st-ern  to  Ime. 

r>e  again  in  twef  ot;  three  year^  and  I -had  much  ar^fV  time,-, 

ft’ant  it  then/*  «&!*** see  rne 

• charged  me  txtra,  I think*  for-rfir  tffly and'  1.  showed  them  ovef  the  majestic, 

doubb  vcivw  leviathan  of  the  deep  (ten 
e railroaa  at  4 agynies  was  jfonif  tr>  oqr:Hth<»U5and  torhO,  r 

>ing  expt^ditton^^tdcvvvt  had .fc hone  you  Will  have  good  leather  amt 
ceased  cal king no  boiled  potati‘>ev,'1'  said  Virginia,  sweetly, 
he  su  biect  was  gening  r bread h.*-; re.  llit  , a<  the  ship1*,  bed  reached  its  climax:*, 

Ji»d»  d us  back  in  Cjimtiania.  The  Bur  Paul  left.  rtfe  with  a sneer  00  his 
G>>ri*tia?ia  we  had  left  -a  ' iVu  weeks  lips, 

» ? ?*»Y.»t  at  2d.  This  k vvhtfre  the  TlT>  yr.m  know  what  they  call  thtf  f fyJtVg: 

a pKeVs  Mux>dl»x  Thus  Was  a magnifc-  ym* 

ipycy  \v‘h*:re  There  3 tv  bath-tubs  and  pednteq  it  out  oh & Adder/  f 
s f * > rub;  qn  and  foot?  in  infinite  va-  aghast.  but  I bad  bought  my  ticket,  and  it 
/kf:  CTirfstiainriawe  were  destined  to  ^v.a&  to^-M^Tot'cAcap’e-  .•  # ^ ’ >> J vA<, 

) ci?  -suit  fw America  on  a $or^inayian  Wfor  do  yob  suppose  it  was?  (3iv*s  tip? 
very  an<l  Virginia  to  come  ‘teflae  • 


CfelS  a pe/my);  'rjt/ttJ  fur  >Jtir  la\\d 

•&•  • y!Mfl'k  \ y6// ? • / V*#/  yffUng^ 


of  iW 

pu  M?c  feet  took  in,  .{&%  <ur  tjyat  M i tjon'e  tv  as 
reading  a “Gran t’s- 

\Vork  i'n  the  Civil  VV-aivT  Shc  ^ht  on  most 

nntit  Stur-  $umnr\dni: 

at  Cook  Hotjh\  She  then  r<> 

1 a ted  bo  W M>  word  and  ivas  hand- 

comely’  - m iWHurnifOnTi;  ^ While 

Grant,5*  she announerdv  “kid  on  nothing  Hit, 
an  «KJ,  ragged  ■ /'  ' 


J| 

ISSi 

Tr;C'*=  ^ 

- u 

£iy 

- - IJ  I -~ 
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TWO  HttJe  girls*  ^Aimi t 3^i 

■*"  C ir)fc  t\*orA  *rvl  1 VltilC' 


. Grrtn-lde*  Were  flaying  £v 
gather  one  niornin^  Short!; 

Anmt  c^mc  m from  tiy-. 
n{ay^toundv  G er nu  d e 

^ G^ttnkffc  crying 

ab^tlfy^trd  ■ £*s  mother. 

SVhyv  Warned  Ai>n<x% 
#’ste4ug ':■$; hfg  hr>k-  otfr 
.in  the'  garden.  and  h«r  inuth^r 
wemidn't  kf  hor  rar  -t  mm 
tfl*  houst:  m th  l^r^.  ‘ 


Of  Infinitesimal  Itzipottanc^ 

A f a m e u £ baseball  - ;mW*r4 
• Is  a pralifiv  story-tellf  r, 
and  oftenrimes  hi> yarn*  arr 
tbe  source  of  great  amusriTvenT 
to  iik  immk,  if^rc.  is  *?$& 
of  his  n<rw  ones  : 

“A  Crfend  of  mtlie,  a mttro- 
poiitan  mvrvh^m  w h o had 
amassed  quite  3 fhrtu ne  t>\ 
dose  applieatiqn  W his  busi- 
ness, vrasv  btaixg;  entert^iiierf 
one  even*  ng  3 t & l$feid*s  house 
where  be  eneounterid  a nunv 
her  of  young  women  graduates 
whose  conversation  su ddepty 
turned  of  the 

deveiopment  <>f  the  English 
novel.  /■/,..  >.  « 

v‘The  merchant  edilv  < \- 

l»eri<?noed.  ;$  ftclmg  widiiru  which  told  him 
thus  he  v/as  ^our  of.it/  Affeflr  ? £<$*  minuter 

^ - d&ri a;,br»i?F’  rMpHyv* 

;£>p^;  «f  p*&  3&u*}&‘:  women  tiimed  to  h m 
and  .ask^d;  , ’ / r.  . 

ybu  r]iinfe:  i>f  FMding\  Mr. 

m*r  - 

v**fGh,  fielding  important,  of  our 

frithd  quickly  nespandevh  / fcit-.it  Lm’t  worth 
rrktib  utdess.  youVe  jpt  £ood  pitchers,  and 
the  paiL /' 


S.\KMYr:  (proud  possessor  of  a new  watch) 
'^Jf'hx  don't  $m  ask  mt  what  time  it  if  f* 


The  .Correct  Adrtesa 
I fT^fEE  A nriA  >§£  aJWaV*  #^to- 

*-*  prayers  hot  she  waur-cd  to  by*  site  t 
.sltt’Was  teard  in  tbv LyAy/jiN  '* 
a s on  the  earth  beneath* . / > ; 

Om  rdghi.  iifm;'  t)U  nm<n  ‘ Vmtite 
dropped,  her  bead  upon  the  pillow  and  <!■ 
her  eyes;  After  a inQip^rpt  she  nusid 

it  i>AOtKrih\s 

“O  Lord,  this  prWyfcr  from v 

Grant  Avenue/' 


Dual  f*ef  *ona&ty 

\ GROCE® ,.  ra bcodmg  over  a _ barrel, 
*■  s^hpi^  uj^^om^  sugar.  W|pjj£  bk  back 
ras  .turned  toward  the  osu.nptijf  An  ;jdoic5cvnt 
outh  of  UfH'ertain  vc?vce  etir’efed  tlie  store 

. _ • Ji  -.  -•■•  . :'  if-  .■■iMf  :-.-  -«■  -'■.  .••  '.:-V;-  U ^ 


Fc*  Hf.r  V** 

MR^  MaREJ^Os^ 

*!*■  fy  ailfe-aad  vjns*  mo/riia'^ 
rh;it  ev^nt  George,  her:  ydy-tj^  A'ifl; 
'‘iVEnlitf,  AVit!  y«w  give  nte  .v  dollar? 

to  v^r  >Xtu  h birtMA,*;  ijr-eiiVnt.  ’? 
‘JTSi:n‘  is  Vf'i'y  !rv>:.i;S>iU  of  •>'<>»«.  <1«.1 
Kplk’dt  rhe  njnfch.er.  s‘vry  rmtdi.jiliraKed, 
•«'l»at  is  » thut  you  nri.  t)  •/  %p||  O ' huy:: 
s,  Wa.h  .y«u  ii<'c>  mwrhvr;1'  explairvctl. 

*fo':  ICs 

daiiditrif^feWS  «tb>k  you  ever  saw,.*’ 


was  near- 


acidyaid,  Jit  s h'fijy  effeminate  v»ytc».-,  *'  i y aht 
a poii flti  tjf  coffee  and  *~  <yj|<isj  here  his  ch  JOffe.' 

;ibl'.'  voio-  dropped  to  deep  bass—  ‘ cv.o 
pounds  raf  lard.'* 

* \)i  right,”  answered  the  grocer. 
be  patient  and  I’ll  wait  on  you  tetk  in  a 
moment  /' 
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77  / /,;  / .Dvef  :t>e'.{i'Qate: 

JT  was  an  % small  Southwestern  town  that 
the  tn\vp  council,  which  we  infer  is 
coming-;  u.ndu)y7.^ic^r^  this  notice 

to  'appear^  newspaper  tvhen  a 

tax  on  Jogs  Aas  'Hnjawed : j y -wrr 

"Tax  pn  each  one  dolbrj  vice 

versa*  threie  dulUrsA  { AT 'TT;  Y;';7 

" T*"~  'Revis'd  Version  A'T  1 1 " 

fU IRS.  ORMO>fX>  vrrv  bti^y  with  ?ev- 

* 1 t-ral  guem,  and  Jittl*  Austin  wji.tr  jg^BpipWBBBBWpiBIBBipBIBH 
to  his  father*  to  take  the  feyy.to  .7  ‘ ’ 7-  "*  a'^^^.-77A:T-' ..•■■  7 

Sohd^^^h/«)l  ^ Ikite;  walk*- . •-.  $$$§§,  IICfE^Eik  $feStj nd»:y*sdiottf  teach- : 

and  MiA  Ormond.  endtoyomi  to  improx y rhe  1 v<yjd:m&/l  atoimd  at  h*:r  ebss  as  the 
thne  by  teaching  An&tirf,  the  Goffer*  s^bjg, TEr^n* ' tw- ti&geV'  being 

the  words  of  which  were,  '"  Whatsoever  a rhart  *$iuig#  tfhd;\vhyn  k'ivas  finished  sfe  looked  at 
smv-ah,  that  sh;->il  he  a to?  rea'pT  «>n.>-  df.tho  li?.tk  giriir  and  .v;od; 

Austin  rvpcatotj  it  obediently  after  his  “1  Rmrub,  you  werv  r«ot  smynm  that  beau- 
father  several  tiroes^  and  seemed'  to  have.  xdid  Rang,  T want  to  be  ;m  xmgT'  vwh  the 
mastered  the  correct  wording.  n;si  of  tis;,r 

During  - idte  h.§u*rtd5iy-sch*»ol  exercises,  the  4‘ j^ot'  maun\A.  replied  thy  diildi  shaking' 
teacher turned to  dd^tn yind  $md:  : ■ |^/beadT4  ~ to- ^ */•--•  • -•  • , r • •- . * 

14 Now  let  me  hear  if  vm*  ran Tav  the  VAnd  why  did  yob  not  sing?"  asked  the 
Golden  IVvtA  teachet, 

Mr.  ^rmuni  who  was  se.md  near  by>  “ Well,  T to?  no?  going  to  tel)  g ^cory  about 
heard  the  question  and  listened  attentively  IT'  stud  the  little  girl  “ Fm  Having  enough 
to  -his  sony  answer.  Austin  ;he$«tatVd  for  a rroiildr  leaminfe  m play  the  jnano  without 
moment*  ami  then  answered ; boKhenng T ith  a harp" 


Why  She  Stayed 

MRS.  ATWELL  had  had  a quarrel  with  her 
* rtVaid,  Itomty  a prodtto  t of  tjfe?  Emerald 
and  the  maid  remarked  that  she  would 
toave. 

y tmie<* Viard  the  mistress*  severely,  ^ydu 
mu$t  stay  until  1 get  another  gMS**  7 ATT 
.;  4 * I mtond  to.  nnmif’  said  Eixzie-  : y Satire 
righr  iome  w:?n  should  tel!  her  :|w; 


kind  of  a:  wonr^ri  yy:  afc. 


Hard  E-arrted 

JEAN  Idriged  for  a feto 
u ten  mth  -.iH  her  he:*r*y 
but  her  mother  was  not 
Fond  of  cats>  ^o  ber  ea^er 
pleadi  tv&£ 

tfd  until  illness  made  it 

access iry  fr«r  lean  to  go 

to  thi  huspua! 

- I will  rrr^ke  a burgii/t 
wih  you, , jAan,"  5U*d 
her  mofhvr  *Mf  vou 
will  be  ^ hr.ivc  little  iprl 
about  having  voeir  ope- 
ra tio  n,  V ou phrdl  kuV  r hr- 
n t 5 1 . fc  i t t/n  I c i n 
find,:-:  •. .;.  ; . ;; 

I '•an  H'*-  tvh-  r 

without  a.Sfrfigej-;:;  Ih/L 
later,  dx  Tm  (Arto*  A)Ot 

/rorit  u nd^t  7?i  h y ; •nWr 

the ti  dg  s IiH  : it 

: vtrysick:V;md  Ayretfht'd 

.she  ftk  THe  hi*  r s V 

Itaned  over  to  r arcS  bar 
ypokeri  vy»>td;  - ;,y  ’4 
v;  ^What ;’  ;a  H b,wt  way 
to  get  a otTr  moaned 

3 ; ' • '■  ■ • -v '.  >* • . 


^ If'*;,'.'  A , ■ | '-  - ,r 

■ wasii  kh?-  7 
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Oriair’al  Trcm 


Hey.  boy  I Quit  yer  shovin’! 


Not  Historical 

1WIISS  SMITH,  the  teacher,  was  hearing 
* * the  history  class.  The  pupils  seemed 
unusually  dull  on  this  occasion,  and  in  vain 
did  the  teacher  try  to  get  them  to  give  the 
correct  answers.  At  last,  she  looked  at  the 
child  who  was  her  star  pupil. 

“Now,  Elsie,”  she  said,  “Mary  followed 
Edward  VI.,  didn’t  she?” 

“Yes,  ma'am/’  replied  the  little  girl. 
“And  now,  who  followed  Mary ?”  asked 


The  Temperate  Lover 

R RIGHT  are  the  skies  in  Central 
^Gay,  I believe,  the  throngs; 

The  little  dogs  and  birdies  bark 
And  sing  their  usual  songs. 
Respectively — but  songs  are  stale 
To  me,  and  skies  are  gray. 

I've  even  turned  a trifle  pale 
Since  Laura  sailed  away. 


Laura  is  not  beyond  compare — 

At  least,  not  much  beyond. 

You  might  not  call  her  wondrous  fair, 
Nor  find  her  wildly  fond. 

But  (though  she  says  one  mustn’t  be 
A gusher — and  I won’t) 

My  hours  with  her  mean  much  to  me, 
And  hours  with  others  don't. 


Too  Monotonous  for  the  Deer 

A PARTY  of  American  tourists  who  were 
staying  at  a hotel  in  the  Scotch  High- 
lands were  questioning  a gillie  as  to  the  pros- 
pect of  securing  game. 

“Are  there  ever  any  deer  about  here?”  one 
of  the  party  questioned. 

“Weel,”  replied  the  gillie,  ponderously, 
“there  was  yin,  but  the  gentlemen  were  aye 
shooting  and  shooting  at  it,  and  I’m  o'  the 
opinion  that  it  left  the  deestrict.” 


Return,  my  love!  for  on  the  whole 
Your  absence  brings  regret. 

In  fact,  you’re  quite  the  dearest  soul 
I happen  to  have  met. 

I’m  keeping  coo! — I'm  not  the  sort 
To  put  these  things  too  strong — 
But,  hang  it!  Laura,  life  is  short, 


But,  hang  it!  Laura,  life 
And  days  without  you  long. 

Clarence  Day,  Jr. 
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